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1^0    <Dur   ^eabctjs. 

E  congratulate  our  readers  and  ourselves  on  the  completion  of  another  year's  intercourse, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new  season.  Considering  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  all 
manner  of  extravagance  and  fastness,  it  is  something  that  a  journal  whose  chief  attraction 
lies  ia  its  "  truth  and  soberness,"  should  have  gone  steadily  forward,  and  held  its  own. 

We  propose  to  maintain  the  same  course  for  the  coming  year.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  We  shall  not  fly  in  the  face  of 
everything  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the  century  which  conflicts  with  the  habits  that  prevailed 
when  the  century  was  young.  Society  is  moving ;  but  society  has  a  right  to  move,  and  it  is  iio 
de.sire  of  ours  to  arrest  its  progress.  Everywhere  the  anchors  are  up  ;  to  heave  them  out  again,  aiid 
so  abruptly  arrest  the  motion,  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  Onward  we  must  go  ;  and  they  are 
the  truest  patriots  who,  acknowledging  accomplished  facts,  busy  themselves  in  taking  an  observation, 
or  spreading  a  sail,  or  handling  the  helm,  if  so  be  they  may  guide  the  generation  in  the  path  of 
safety  and  peace.  It  is  better  that  the  raft  should  be  gliding  forward  with  the  swollen  stream,  even 
at  some  risk  from  shallows  or  projecting  rocks,  than  that  it  should  lie  all  summer  in  the  creek  among 
the  continental  forests,  where  it  was  f&stened  by  last  winter's  ice.  We  are  not  of  those  who  think 
all  is  lost,  when  the  vessel  leaves  the  river,  and  the  mariners  can  no  longer  moor  her  to  a  tree  at 
night ;  for  if  we  are  out  at  sea,  and  can  no  longer  see  the  land,  we  have  lights  fixed  iu  heaven 
whereby  we  may  determine  our  course, — we  have  a  chart,  and  a  compass,  and  a  helm.  We  are 
exposed  now  to  heavier  surges ;  but  if  we  are  enabled  to  keep  the  right  path,  we  shall  make  more 
rapid  progress,  and  bring  home  greater  gain. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  complain  that  our  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  somewhat  troubled  time.  We 
like  a  leaping  river  better  than  a  stagnant  pool.  It  is  far  better  to  be  worn  somewhat  by  work,  than 
coTToded  by  the  rust  of  idleness.  If  there  are  "  abominations  in  the  earth,"  a  Christian  does  not 
exhaust  his  duty  by  "  sighing  and  crying  "  over  them.  "  Up,  guards,  and  at  them  ! "  is  a  very  good 
motto  for  our  warfare ;  and  in  one  short  phrase  of  Scripture  we  shall  find  both  our  strategy  and  our 
armament, — " Speaking  the  truth  in  love'* 

Our  readers  will  find  in  The  Family  Treasury  this  year  the  usual  variety  of  subject  and  method. 
The  journal  aims  to  reflect  Christian  life  in  its  manifold  relations  and  aspects.  Didactic  instruction 
will  alternate  with  the  narrative  of  fact.  The  appetite  of  the  age  for  fiction  will  be  met  by  whole- 
some food.  A  work  of  imagination  may  deeply  stir  the  reader!s  affections,  and  at  the  same  time 
mould  them  into  truth  and  purity.  It  will  be  our  aim,  in  conjunction  with  many  fellow-labourers  in 
669 
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the  same  field,  to  rescue  this  spedea  of  Etentore  from  the  degtmding  office  of  ministering  to  vanity 
or  vice,  and  employ  it  as  one  of  the  ^  instroments  of  lighteonsness." 

This  year  our  younger  readers  Trill  not  be  neglected.  The  Editor  is  ambitious  of  enrolling  him- 
self as  an  almost  constant  contributor  to  their  department.  Scarcely  anything  in  his  public  life 
during  the  past  year  has  proved  more  grateful  to  his  heart,  than  the  intimation,  received  from  mord 
than  one  family,  that  the  journal  is  relished,  and  its  arrival  watched  for,  by  the  younger  members  of 
the  circle. 

There  is  much  in  the  aspect  of  public  affidrs  to  encourage  a  Christian  patriot.  At  home,  the 
education  of  the  people  is  making  steady  progress.  In  our  relations  with  other  countries,  not  only 
lias  peace  been  in  point  of  fact  maintained,  but  a  new  method  of  settling  international  disputes  has 
been  successfully  inaugurated,  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  precedent  for  other  countries,  and  an 
immeasurable  blessing  to  posterity.  The  successive  efforts  of  the  Papacy  to  regain  its  influence  in 
Europe  have  resulted  in  failure ;  and  at  this  day  a  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship  is  enjoyed 
throughout  the  Continent  such  as  we  could  not  have  dreamed  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

It  is  true  that  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  large  classes  in  our  own  and  other  countries 
is  fitted  to  afford  much  anxiety  to  all  thoughtful  disciples  of  Christ.  People  who  are  bent  on  the 
enjoyment  of  indolent  ease  have  but  a  poor  prospect  They  are  in  the  wrong  place.  This  is  not  a 
good  world  for  resting  in ;  but  it  is  a  good  world  for  working  in ;  and  if  we  are  "  fellow-workers 
«rith  Qod,*'  our  labour  will  not  be  lost  w.  a. 


<( 


AHHO     DOMIHI.*' 
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NNO  DOMINI ! "    Fairest  words 
That  hail  the  new-bom  year : 
Earth  with  her  fulness  is  the  Lord's; 
Bejoice  in  Him,  and  fear. 


"  Anno  Domini  !  "    Hark !  the  chimes 
Send  forth  the  joyous  tale, — 
That  in  His  hand  are  all  our  times ; 
His  years  shall  never  fail 

"  Anno  Domini  ! "    Let  His  praise  • 
Eedeem  the  mortal  span, 
Though  few  and  evil  be  the  days 
Allotted  unto  man. 

-*'  Anno  Domini !  "     Earth  was  old ; 
.Her  eyes  were  very  dim 
With  watching,  while  the  ages  rolled 
Not  reckoned  unto  Him. 

"  Anno  Domini  !  "    Prophets,  kings 
Had  looked  and  waited  long. 
Ere  One  with  healing  on  His  wings 
Awoke  the  angels*  song. 


"  Anno  Domini ! "    O  the  boon. 
That  we,  when  stricken  sore, 
Can  taste  a  gladness  all  unknown 
To  joy  itself  of  yore ! 

**  Anno  Domini !  *    Strong  to  save. 
He  gave  the  world  new  birth  : 
Roll,  years  of  grace,  spread  wave  on  wave 
Qod's  knowledge  through  the  citth ! 

"  Anno  Domini ! "  words  we  use 
So  oft  as  words  of  course ; 
Till  on  our  hearts  some  day  their  news 
Is  flashed  with  kindling  force : 

"  Anno  Domini ! "  then  we  cry, 
As  'twere  a  trumpet  call ; 
We  own  the  Day-spring  from  on  high, 
And  on  our  knees  we  fall ! 

"  Anno  Domini  ! "     Be  it  thus, 
To  bless  both  heart  and  ear ; 
Shine,  Sun  of  Righteousness,  on  us, 
And  crown  Thy  glad  New  Year ! 


*  Tho  writer  of  these  verses  is  indebted  for  the  general  idea  contained  In  them  to  a  story  by  RiehL 
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A   STOBT    OF    THE   FBANCO-GEBMAN    WAB. 

BY   ▲NNIX   LUCAS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


MT    DSAR   OLD    HOME. 


TEAR  I — one  year  I— only  one  year 
since  the  bright  May  morning  that 
ushered  in  my  eighteenth  birth -day, 
in  my  old  home  in  the  little  French 
village  among  the  Yosges  mountains.  Only  one 
year !  Yet  then  life  lay  before  me  like  an  open 
book,  with  but  the  pre&ce  written,  and  its  blank 
\mtamed  pages  bright  with  the  sunny  dreams  of 
youth ;  n<m  those  leaves  are  filled,  and  the  book 
itself  seems  closed,  clasped,  and  laid  on  a  shel^ 
with  only  one  line  untraced — one  blank  space 
left — jnst  room  for  a  name,  a  date,  an  age.  When 
will  that  record  be  made  f  Ah,  me  !  that  I  am 
only  nineteen  to  day !  O  years !  years !  through 
how  many  must  I  tread  life's  pathway — ^thatT  last 
year  seemed  so  smooth,  so  bright,  so  nunbow- 
spanned — ^with  bleeding  feet,  in  darkness  and 
alone  t 

In  darkness  and  alone?  Ahl  fidthless  heart, 
not  so !  Not  in  darkness,  for  Christ  is  my  Light ; 
not  alone,  for  he  is  with  me  always.  He  has 
pnnmsed  it  He  is  the  Truth,  and  he  has  said, 
**1  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 
"Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it 
be  afraid."  "  I  will  not  leave  you  *  orphans  ;  *  I 
will  come  to  yon."  And  I  know  he  will.  I 
know  that  having  loved  me,  and  made  me  his 
own,  he  will  love  me  •*  unto  the  end," — ^the  end 
that  now  appears  so  hx  off,  so  long  to  wait  for. 
I  Jcnow  he  will  comfort,  guide,  and  strengthen 
me  through  the  ^  little  while  "  of  time,  and  bring 
me  safely  at  last  to  "the  haven  where  I  would  be," 
to  the'  '^  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  for  ever- 
more'* in  the  Father's  house  above.  And  he  will 
not  chide  the  sorrow,  or  check  the  tears  that  are 
X)oured  forth  on  his  breast     He  too  has  wept 

What  then  t  Shall  I  faint  because  the  light 
of  earthly  joy  and  hope  is  quenched  for  me  for 
ever  —because  the  strong  presence  of  human  love 


is  gone  from  my  side  to  return  no  more  1  What 
if  father,  country,  home — all  my  earthly  treasures 
have  been  swept  utterly  away  by  the  hurricane 
of  war?  I  have  a  Father  in  heaven,  a  better 
country,  a  home  above, — "  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens ; "  and  my  chief 
treasures  are  not  lost,  only  garnered  up  into  safer 
keeping  than  mine. 

And  if  my  life's  story  is  ended,  my  life's  work 
is  not.  Am  I  the  only  one  to  whom  this  terrible 
year  has  brought  desoLition  and  anguish  ?  Alaa! 
how  many  thousands  of  records  besides  mine 
have  been  traced  in  cliaracters  of  blood  and  fire 
and  tears,  records  beginning  and  ending  alike  iv 
darkness  !  while  to  me,  light,  the  true  light,  has 
come  out  of  darkness. 

Shall  I  not  rather  strive  to  comfort  and  help 
those  my  fellow-sufferers,  going  out  "holding 
forth  the  Word  of  life,"  the  true  and  only  source 
of  light  and  peace  ?  Yes  ;  I  must  seek  now  to 
fight  my  battles,  to  gain  my  victories,  to  conquer 
this  gloom  and  depression  and  sickness  at  heart, 
these  aching  yearnings  after  the  '^  might  have 
been,"  by  laying  them  all  at  His  feet,  who  is 
touched,  not  only  with  our  sorrows,  but  with  our 
infirmities,  and  by  going  forth  in  his  strength, 
leaning  hard  on  him. 

And  He  who  wept  at  the  grave  oi  Lazarus  is 
caring  even  now,  I  feel,  for  his  poor  sorrowing 
child,  whose  deep  heart- wounds  he  alone  can 
probe. 

Sorely  has  that  poor  heart  been  tried  to-day, 
roughly  have  those  bleeding  wounds  been  torn 
open,  till  nature's  agony  had  well-nigh  drowned 
the  faint,  sweet  whispers  of  faith,  and  quenched 
the  soft  light  of  heavenly  hope.  Thank  God! 
almost,  not  quite.  The  grace  to  help  ever  comes  in 
the  time  of  sorest  need,  and  the  voice  that  spoke 
to  the  terrified  disciples  on  the  midnight  seT 
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Boanding  sweetly  through  storm  and  surge,  seems 
now,  even  now,  whispering  in  my  ears  the  same 
tender  words  of  cheer  :  "  It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid." 
And  I  am  not  afraid. 

That  thought  which  came  to  me  just  now — of 
my  life's  finished  story,  so  quickly  told,  lying 
shut  up  in  a  clasped  book — has  brought  with  it 
the  wish  to  open  once  more  those  closed  pages, 
and  retrace  thoughtfully  and  connectedly  "the  way 
the  Lord  hath  led  me."  I  will  do  so.  I  think 
it  will  help  and  comfort  me ;  and  perhaps,  some 
time,  some  other  stricken  spirit,  ready  to  sink 
like  mine,  and  forget  all  but  its  pain,  may  read 
it,  and  be  helped  and  comforted  too. 

How  many  such  there  must  be  to-day  in 
Munich  !  For  to-day  the  grand  old  city  was  all 
astir,  to  welcome  its  returning  warriors,  coming 
crowned,  indeed,  with  the  laurels  of  victory,  but 
of  victory  how  dearly  bought  the  thinned  ranks 
and  worn  frames  of  the  conquerors  too  sadly 
showed.  None  seemed  to  think  of  that ;  sights 
and  sounds  and  symbols  of  triumph  were  every- 
where, but  I  am  sure  they  were  few  who  did  not 
bear  aching  hearts  amidst  it  all 

I  was  roused  from  sleep  this  morning  by  the 
loud  roar  of  cannon  I  I  started  up  in  terror. 
Those  to  whom  that  sound  has  become  familiar 
in  its  dread  reality — who  have  heard  those  iron 
lips  speak  their  ghastly  language  of  blood  and 
agony  and  death — can  scarcely  learn  to  associate 
it  with  rejoicing,  still  less  with  peace.  I  went 
to  the  window,  and  the  sight  of  the  roofs  and 
domes  and  spires  of  the  city,  bathed  in  the  golden 
glow  of  the  morning  sunshine,  the  multitude  of 
flags  floating  proudly  and  gaily  against  the  clear 
blue  of  the  sky,  the  sounds  of  foreign  words  in 
strange  voices  from  the  workmen  engaged  in 
giving  the  finishing  touches  to  the  large  arch  that 
spans  the  street  just  under  my  window,  and  the 
distant  tones  of  a  band  playing  the  now  far-famed 
"  Wacht  am  Rhein,"  soon  brought  to  my  mind 
where  I  was,  and  what  was  to  be  that  day. 

And  then  something — I  know  not  what,  for 
it  came  not  as  of  old,  laden  with  sweet  scent  of 
flowers,  and  glad  sounds  of  bird  and  bee — ^some- 
thing in  the  light  touch  of  the  breeze  on  my  face 
opened  the  floodgates  of  memory,  and  brought 
back  the  past — oh,  so  vividly!     It  almost  seemed 

if  spirit  fingers  were  smoothing  back  my  hair, 


and  lips  of  air  pressing  light  kisses  on  my  brow. 
I  could  not  bear  it,  and  turning  from  the  window 
I  closed  the  curtains,  and  hiding  my  face  in  iny 
hands,  wept  bitter,  burning  tears,  that  brought  no 
healing,  and  listened  to  the  passionate  cry  in  my 
heart,  that  One  voice  alone  could  silence. 

But  I  did  not  seek  that  voice.  I  sat  long  in 
the  darkened  room,  holding  communion  only  with 
my  grief;  and  when  at  last  I  went  forth,  I 
carried  with  me  the  deadly  hidden  pain,  gnawing 
within,  for  I  sought  once  more  to  bear  my  sorrow 
alone,  and  it  crushed  me  to  the  very  dust. 

It  is  over  at  last — the  hollow  pomp  of  triumph 
— ^the  streets  are  empty,  windows  and  balconies 
are  vacant,  and  those  who  lately  occupied  them 
are  gone ;  some  to  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  their 
loved  ones,  some  to  prepare  for  the  festivities  of 
the  evening,  but  many — oh,  how  many ! — to  weep 
for  the  loved  and  lost,  filling  unmarked  graves  in 
a  foreign  and  hostile  land. 

And  I  am  of  the  last  There  is  joy,  tempered 
indeed  with  chastened  sorrow,  in  the  household 
circle  here ;  and  in  my  jealous  pain  I  could 
not  brook  it,  so  stole  away  here  to  muse  upon 
the  past.  But,  like  healing  balm,  the  dew  of 
Christ's  love  has  fallen  afresh  upon  my  heart, 
and  there  is  no  bitterness  now  mingled  with  the 
sad,  sweet  memories,  that  throng  my  mind's 
mirror.  "When  He  giveth  quietness,  who  can 
make  afraid  1 " 

My  dear  old  home,  how  plainly  it  rises  before 
me,  with  the  old  familiar  places  and  sights  and 
sounds !  It  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little 
village  of  Dr^cy,  about  twelve  miles  north-east  of 
the  now  well-known  fortress  of  Belfort  The 
village  was  small  and  straggling,  consisting  of 
one  long  irregular  street,  with  two  shorter  ones 
crossing  it  at  the  further  end,  forming  an  open 
space,  or  "Place,"  as  the  villagers  ambitiously 
styled  it;  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  well,  covered 
by  a  bell-shaped  roof  and  crucifix,  which  supplied 
most  of  the  cottagers  with  water,  and  was  so 
excellent  a  gathering-place  for  the  village  gossips, 
male  and  female.  The  village  itself  stood  on  no 
direct  road,  though  through  it  a  rough  winding 
one  led  across  a  spur  of  the  mountain  to  the  little 
town  of  Molineau  ;  but  at  the  extreme  end,  and 
exactly  opposite  our  gates,  a  broad,  open  avenue 
of  poplars  led  directly  into  the  Belfort  road,  at 
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the  distance  of  about  naif  a  mile.  The  people 
of  Dr^  were  chiefly  miners,  employed  in  the 
neighboaring  copper  and  lead  mines.  There  were 
few  houses  beyond  the  dignity  of  cottages,  some 
were  mere  huts ;  but  each  had  its  little  garden, 
many  its  small  field  and  vineyard.  Sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east  winds  by  tbe  "  Colline 
Rouge/'  as  it  was  called,  perhaps  from  the  remains 
of  an  old  red  sandstone  castle  which  stood  there, 
it  was  as  fair  and  bright  a  spot  as  one  would  wish 
to  see.  Ah!  poor  Dr^cy,  how  does  it  look  in 
this  day's  sunshine  ?  Not  as  last  year,  for  the 
tempest  of  war  has  reached  even  that  quiet  nook. 
The  little  gray  church,  with  its  picturesque  grave- 
yard on  the  side  of  the  hill,  its  rudely-carved 
wreaths  and  crosses  and  tokens  of  rustic  affec- 
tion, and  the  curb's  small  dwelling,  with  its  honey- 
suckle-covered porch,  finished  off  the  street 

Then  came  our  house,  "  Le  Petit  Chateau,"  as 
it  was  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  stately 
mansion  of  the  De  Manrences  that  frowned  down 
on  the  village  from  the  opposite  bill  The  large 
gates,  with  hinges  so  rusty  from  age,  that  I 
think  it  would  almost  have  brought  down  the 
gray  moss-covered  pillars  that  supported  them, 
had  any  one  tried  to  open  them,  which  no  one 
ever  had  done  since  I  could  remember,  faced,  as 
I  said,  down  the  straight  avenue  that  led  into 
the  Belfort  road;  and  the  small  door  beside 
them,  which  we  used,  opened  into  a  paved  court, 
surrounded  with  shrubs,  and  having  a  large 
fountain  basin  in  the  centre,  with  the  moss-grown 
£gure  of  a  nymph  holding  a  vase  in  her  hand, 
from  which  water  had  once  flowed ;  but  the 
fountain,  like  everything  else,  was  worn  out  and 
dilapidated.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  led  into  the 
entrance  hall,  guarded  by  two  griffins  of  gray 
stone,  similar  to  those  which  surmounted  the 
pillars  of  the  great  gates — objects  half  of  amuse- 
ment, half  of  terror,  to  me  in  my  childhood. 
Tlie  house  was  large,  and  built  chiefly  of  wood 
in  an  oblong  square,  with  a  queer  pointed  turret  at 
one  end,  and  rows  of  high,  narrow  windows.  The 
high  pointed  roof  was  of  red  tiles,  with  many 
dormer  casements.  Most  of  the  rooms  were  un- 
furnished and  left  to  the  tenantry  of  rats, — far  the 
most  lively  part  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the 
southern  side  a  large  garden  sloped  down  in 
terraces:  more  than  half  of  it  was  waste,  and  the 


trees,  once  clipped  into  shapes  of  bird  or  beast, 
had  grown  into  uncouth  monsters;  and  grass, 

■ 

fruit,  and  flowers  alike  ran  wild.  At  the  ex- 
treme end  was  a  low  wall,  behind  which  the 
ground  fell  away  rapidly  into  a  narrow  gorge, 
through  which  the  little  river  Arle  flowed  over 
its  rocky  bed.  At  the  bottom  of  this  gorge  was 
a  bridge,  where  the  rough,  steep,  bridle-path  that 
skirted  our  garden  led  by  a  shorter  route  into 
the  Belfort  road.  Oh,  memory  !  memory  !  how 
often  dost  thou  bring  that  bridge  before  me! 
Down  each  side  of  this  path  the  woods  swept 
close  and  thick — indeed,  woods  and  hills  were 
the  sole  features  of  our  landscape. 

A  year  ago  these  things  were  only  endeared  to 
me  as  the  haunts  of  my  childhood  ;  the  scene  of 
many  sweet,  peaceful,  and  happy  days.  Now, 
every  trivial  point  I  have  mentioned  is  linked — 
darkly  or  brightly — with  some  thrilling  remem- 
brance. The  poplar  avenue — the  flight  of  stone 
steps — the  arbour  by  the  last  garden  wall — the 
path  leading  by  the  door  in  it  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  Colline  Rouge — the  bridge  over  the  Arle, 
with  the  withered  tree  beyond — the  curb's  tiny 
dwelling — the  little  churchyard, — each  has  its 
part,  its  own  story. 

Such  was  the  home  in  which  last  May  found 
me  dwelling,  a  quiet  and  dreamy,  but  happy  girl; 
lonely,  indeed,  for  I  had  no  companions,  no  young 
friends.  Our  household  consisted  of  my  father 
and  myself;  Barbe  and  Pierre,  two  old  faithful 
servants ;  Victoire,  an  orphan  girl,  whom  Barbe 
had  brought  up ;  and  Blaise  Dufour,  a  hired  boy 
of  sixteen,  who  helped  Pierre  in  the  garden  and 
with  the  rougher  and  harder  parts  of  his  work, 
for  Pierre  was  already  old  and  infirm. 

Such  was  our  household,  almost  patriarchal  in 
its  simplicity.  My  father  was  of  ancient  family, 
but  poor  :  indeed,  Barbe's  excellent  management 
and  rigid  economy  alone  enabled  us  to  live  in 
comfort ;  for  beyond  the  chateau  my  father  pos- 
sessed little  property,  and  was  far  too  much 
engrossed  with  his  beloved  books  to  trouble 
himself  about  pecuniary  matters,  leaving  all  to 
Barbe.  My  poor,  faithful  Barbe  !  from  the  day 
when  she  led  me,  a  weeping  child  of  nine,  from 
my  dead  mother's  side,  and  told  me  she  would 
be  a  mother  to  me  instead  of  the  one  who  had 
gone  to  heaven, — "whatever  the  priest   might 
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say,**  she  muttered, — she  had  been,  next  to  my 
father,  my  best  and  kindest  friend.  Dear,  faith- 
ful Barbe,  so  stem  and  almost  forbidding  in  ex- 
terior and  manners,  so  tender  and  true  of  heart  I 
I  believe  she,  too,  has  gone  to  Him  who  will  not 
quench  the  ^*  dimly-burning  flax." 


CHAPTER  II. 


MY  PAKIS.NTS. 


Fob  three  years  after  my  mother's  death,  hers 
was  the  only  care  I  knew.  My  father  shut  him- 
self up  with  his  books  more  closely  than  ever, 
and  until  at  Barbe's  earnest  representation  he 
roused  himself  sufficiently  to  place  me  in  a  con- 
vent at  Vesoul,  I  ran  wild.  There  I  remained 
another  three  years,  learning  all  the  kind  simple 
sisters  could  teach  me,  and  returning  at  intervals 
only  to  find  my  dear  father  more  absorbed,  if 
possible,  than  ever  in  bis  studies.  Though  always 
kind  and  indulgent,  his  grave  pre-occupied  manner 
chilled  me.  I  never  thought  of  taking  to  him 
my  little  pleasures  and  difficulties  for  sympathy 
or  solution;  and  by  degrees,  in  the  years  that 
followed  my  mother's  death,  our  intercourse  be- 
came limited  to  our  silent  meals,  at  which  he  was 
frequently  too  much  engrossed  with  a  book  or 
with  his  thoughts  to  notice  me,  and  to  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  salutation  and  blessing.  Still  I 
loved  and  revered  him  then,  and  hungered  after 
tokens  of  his  aflfection.  How  often  have  I  lingered 
at  his  study  door,  which  I  never  presumed  to 
enter  unbidden,  or  timidly  followed  him  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  terraced  garden  paths,  in 
hopes  of  getting  one  of  those  rare  smiles  of 
tenderness  which  sent  my  heart  leaping  for  joy, 
or  receiving  some  mark,  however  slight,  of  the 
love  which  I  knew,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  cold- 
ness and  indifference,  lay  deep  in  his  heart  for  his 
little  motherless  girl. 

But  from  the  moment  we  met  in  the  little  con- 
vent parlour  at  Vesoul,  when  he  unexpectedly 
arrived  to  take  me  home  three  months  before  the 
appointed  time,  all  this  has  changed,  and  each 
day,  each  week,  each  month,  but  strengthened  the 
bond  that  united  us.  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
many  months,  nearly  a  year,  and  during  that  time 
I  think  we  had  both  altered  greatly.     He  had 


been  ill,  and  looked  sad]/  worn  and  broken ;  and  I 
had  sprung  up  suddenly,  they  told  me,  from  a 
child  to  a  woman.  The  grave,  still  life  of  the 
convent,  in  which  I  was  then  the  only  boarder, 
may  have  helped  to  make  me  older  than  my  years. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  my  father  started  when  I  en- 
tered the  room,  and  after  the  first  embrace,  he  held 
me  from  him  and  gazed  long  and  earnestly  in  my 
face,  his  own  working  and  quivering  strangely 
with  emotion.  Then  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
shaken  with  some  deep  feeling,  ''L6onie,  my 
child,  your  poor  old  father  cannot  do  without  you 
longer;  he  will  not  need  you  long.  Are  you  will- 
ing to  come  home  with  him  at  once — ^to-day  1  ** 

Was  I  willing  ]  Ah  !  I  feel  even  now  the  joy 
that  thrilled  through  me.  My  father  needed  me  t 
I  could  be  a  comfort  to  him  at  last,  could  tend 
him,  be  with  him  as  I  so  longed  to !  I  could 
only  reply  by  a  passionately  tearful  embrace,  in 
^hich  the  ice  melted,  never  to  close  up  between 
us  again. 

When  I  reached  home,  Barbels  first  exclamation, 
as  she  viewed  me  with  the  proud  gaze  of  satisfied 
affection,  gave  me  the  clue  to  my  father's  agitation. 
She  said,  "But  certainly  it  is  her  mother  over 
again  ! " 

Yes  ;  and  the  heart  that  seemed  to  have  been 
laid  in  that  mother's  early  grave,  woke  up  to  fresh 
life  and  love  under  the  speU  of  the  strong  likeness 
they  said  had  grown  up  between  me  and  the  girl 
many  recollected  as  M.  St  Hilaire's  young  bride, 
whom  I  remembered  only  as  the  pale,  sad,  droop- 
ing invalid.  And  so  I  settled  down  once  more  in 
the  quiet  home  of  my  childhood. 

Very  calmly  and  quietly  the  time  glided  away, 
till  that  May  morning  came  which  was  to  be  so 
eventful  to  me,  so  fraught  with  powers  to  influence 
me  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Very  happily  the 
time  passed  in  the  summer  which  followed  my 
return  from  the  convent ;  my  father  gradually  re- 
gained much  of  his  old  strength,  though  he  wna 
then  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  figure 
was  bowed,  and  his  face  pale  and  farrowed  with 
long  years  of  study  and  care,  disappointment  and 
sorrow. 

I  spent  much  time  with  him  from  the  first 
The  mornings  he  always  passed  in  his  study, 
surrounded  with  books  and  papers;  bnt  it  never 
disturbed  him  when  I  sat  with  my  work  in  the 
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deep  window-seat^  or  read  some  wild  legend,  some 
dd  staiy  of  romace,  oi  knight  or  paladin,  or 
pored  orer  some  ancient  chronicle,  or  revelled 
in  tlie  sweet  thoughts  and  bright  &ncies  of  my 
faromite  poeta^  sitting  in  my  low  chair  beside 
him,  or  on  the  little  stool  at  his  feet.  Sometimes 
I  could  beguile  him  into  laying  aside  his  books 
for  a  time^  and  coming  into  the  garden  with  me 
to  admire  the  herbs  and  flowers,  in  which  I  took 
pride,  and  cultivated  entirely  myself 


an 

with  a  little  aid  from  Blaise  or  Pierre  in  the  more 
laborious  work.  Sometimes  I  could  persuade 
him  to  climb  the  hills  with  me,  once  or  twice  even 
as  &r  as  the  old  red  castle  on  the  CoUine  Rouge ; 
and,  as  I  grew  in  his  confidence,  he  would  tell  of 
Ms  deep  thoughts ;  of  the  visions  he  cherished  of 
benefiting,  not  his  country  only,  but  his  age — not 
France  only,  but  mankind;  means  by  which  the 
burdens  of  life  were  to  be  equalized,  abuses  cor- 
rected, and  Earth  made  a  Paradise.  He  would 
tell  me,  too,  of  his  disappointments  :  bow  firom 
time  to  time  he  had,  as  he  thought,  lannched  a  great 
work  into  the  world,  and  waited  with  triumphant 
hope  for  the  stirring  of  the  dry  bones ;  and  then 
met  sneers,  and  ridicule,  and  anger,  and  found  it 
by-and-by  lying  unsold  on  the  shelves  of  the  book- 
sellers. And  then  he  would  teU  me  of  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged 
for  years,  which  he  feared  would  be  yet  uncom- 
pleted at  his  death.  He  would  even  read  to  me 
portions  he  had  written ;  and  at  last,  when  his  eye- 
sight began  to  fedl,  employ  my  willing  fingers  to 
add  page  after  page  to  the  great  piles  of  manuscript 
heaped  up  at  one  side  of  his  table,  or  to  search 
out  and  read  to  him  passages  from  the  various 
authors  whose  works  he  consulted.  I  did  not 
know  then,  I  do  not  know  now,  how  it  was  that 
he,  who  seemed  to  me  so  wise,  whose  mind  was 
certainly  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  whose 
thoughts  flowed  in  a  strong  current  of  eloquence 
and  power,  and  appeared  to  me,  at  least,  great  and 
grand,  should  remain  as  he  had  done,  unnoticed 
and  unknown. 

But  one  thing  I  do  know,  though  I  do  not 
think  it  was  that  which  made  his  writings  un- 
acceptable to  men, — all  his  ideas,  and  dreams,  and 
hopes  were  based  on  sand,  because  they  rested  on 
the  foottdatioii  of  man's  wisdom,  not  of  Ck)d's 
troth. 


My  father  was  a  Deist  How  I  discovered 
this  I  do  not  know.  He  never  spoke  to  me  of 
his  religious  views,  never  suffered  me  to  read  or 
write  anything  for  him  which  interfered  with 
those  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up.  Yet  the 
knowledge  came  to  me.  I  did  not  fuUy  realize* 
it,  but  I  saw  that  while  he  recognised  Gkd  iot: 
creation  he  did  not  acknowledge  him  otherwise^ 
I  had  no  thought  of  Qod  myself;  my  ideas  of 
religion  went  no  further  than  the/^es  and  cere- 
monials of  the  Church  in  which  I  had  been  trained. 
I  had  no  thought  beyond  this  present  life, — no 
sense  of  need  or  sin.  But,  as  a  child,  my  father's 
absence  from  mass  and  confessional  had  perplexed 
me,  and  I  had  often  asked  Barbe  why  it  was.  To 
this,  and  all  other  questions  relating  to  my  father's 
habits,  or  my  dead  mother's  thoughts  upon  them, 
she  only  replied  by  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a 
heavy  sigh  ; — and  when  Barbe  chose  to  speak,  no 
one  could  make  her  silent ;  when  she  chose  to  be 
silent,  no  one  could  make  her  speak. 

But  I  am  dwelling  too  long  on  this  part  of  my 
story.  Happy  in  my  father's  love,  and  in  the  simple 
pleasures  of  my  home,  these  things  did  not  trouble 
me.  Barbe  would  never  allow  me  to  take  any  part  in 
house-keeping  cares.  She  ruled  supreme;  and,, 
indeed,  her  strict  economy  and  excellent  manage- 
ment were  only  too  necessary  to  eke  out  our  nar- 
row means.  I  had  no  companions ;  there  were 
no  girls  in  the  village  above  the  peasant  rank, 
and  poor  as  we  were  my  father  never  forgot  his 
family  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  France,  and  would 
not  have  suffered  me  to  associate  with  those  whom 
he  considered  beneath  me  in  birth  and  station. 
I  did  not  feel  the  want  I  had  books  in  plenty ; 
I  had  my  garden  and  my  needle,  both  occupations 
in  which  I  delighted.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I 
visited  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  and  played 
with  their  children;  often  I  took  long  rambles 
in  the  woods  and  up  the  steep  mountain-paths, 
weaving  at  once  bright  garlands  of  earth's  flowers 
and  earth's  hopes — dreaming  brilliant  dreams  of 
a  future  in  which  my  father  should  at  length 
stand  on  the  height  towards  which  he  had  long 
toiled;  while  I — ,  But  who  cannot  tell  what 
a  young  girl's  dreams  would  be,  breathing  as 
I  did  the  atmosphere  of  chivalry  and  romance 
in  my  favourite  books  !  Dreams  indeed ! — airy 
nothings !  —  bright  and  beautiful  as  a  sunset 
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cloud,  radiant  with  the  rosy  hues  of  hope,  and 
fading  as  soon  I  A  day  came  when  I  was  to 
wake  suddenly. 

It  was  my  birthday,  my  last  birthday — only  twelve 
months  to-day — that  the  awakening  came.  How 
it  all  comes  back  to  me,  from  my  opening  my 
eyes  to  the  consciousness  of  the  flood  of  sunshine 
pouring  into  my  room  and  lighting  up  the  dark 
red  roofs  of  the  village  on  the  hill-side,  even  as  it 
was  illuminating  the  city  spires  this  morning  1 
From  my  window  I  looked  on  the  village,  nestling 
close  among  the  woods ;  the  latter  stretching  far 
to  right  and  left,  with  the  gray  towers  of  the 
stately  Chateau  de  Maurence  rising  above  their 
vivid  and  varied  tints  of  green,  the  mountain 
towering  high  above ;  and  nearer,  nearest  of  all, 
the  little  gray  church,  and  the  white  marble  cross 
on  my-  mother's  grave.  The  latter  was  always 
visible,  but  as  I  leaned  through  my  window,  and 
felt  the  soft  breeze  on  my  face,  wafting  up  the 
dewy  fragrance  of  the  flowers  and  opening  buds, 
bearing  in  the  joyous  carolling  of  birds,  and  the 
busy  humming  of  insects,  my  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  it,  and  my  thoughts  turned  with  unwonted 
intensity  of  remembrance  to  her  who  had  so  long 
been  gone  from  our  midst,  so  long  lain  unconscious 
of  the  beauty  and  gladness  and  life  that  had 
awoke  round  her  resting-place  as  spring  after 
spring  came  round. 

And  as  my  heart  answered  rapturously  to  all 
the  sweet  influences  of  life  and  loveliness  around 
me,  I  felt  a  strange  pity  for  her,  gone  from  them 
all — shut  out  from  them  all.  And  then  I  thought. 
Where  was  shel  Was  heaven  as  fair  as  the 
smiling  scene  around  1  Could  it  be  fairer  1  But 
was  she  in  heaven  1  Was  there  not  a  terrible 
ordeal  to  be  passed  through  before  that  heaven 
could  be  reached, — purgatory  ?  Yes  ;  but  that 
terrible  place  was  to  cleanse  from  the  taint  of  sin, 
to  burn  away  all  the  dross  of  impurity  and  de- 
filement contracted  here  below.  And  my  gentle 
mother,— oh !  surely  there  was  no  stain  on  her 
pure  spirit;  no  fiery  pangs  were  necessary  to 
prepare  her  to  join  the  other  happy  ones  in  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  presence.  No;  the  blessed 
Mother  of  Gk)d  had,  we  were  told,  a  mother's 
tender  heart,  a  woman's  sympathy  and  love ;  and 
would  not  she  welcome  one  so  good  and  pure  as 
my  mother,  and  shield  her  in  the  awfiil  and 


majestic  presence  of  her  holy  Son  t  But  all  was 
80  misty,  so  vague  to  me.  Then  I  remembered 
(somehow  I  had  forgotten,  or  rather  not  thought 
of  it  for  long,)  that  for  the  last  few  months,  or  it 
may  have  been  years,  of  her  life,  she  did  not  go  as 
before  to  mass  or  confessional  so  regularly  as 
Father  Lef^vre  wished;  and  I  know  he  was 
angry  with  her  about  it.  But  then  she  was  very 
weak  and  ilL  And  then  flashed  upon  me  the 
words  that  had  so  roused  my  childish  wonder, — 
"  In  heaven,  whatever  the  priest  might  say  !  *' 

Yes ;  I  was  sure  of  it  But  heaven  seemed 
very  distant ;  a  strange,  far-off  place,  fenced  off 
from  my  sight  by  a  dazzling  barrier  of  awful 
glory,  and  my  heart  yearned  after  the  lost  presence 
which  had  once  been  so  precious  to  me.  Should 
I  ever  rejoice  in  it  again  1  How  should  I  ever 
win  those  shining  heights  ?  God  was  so  severe 
and  terrible  a  judge — so  very  hard  to  please,  and 
I  had  never  even  tried  to  please  him, — how  should 
I  begin? 

I  strove  to  turn  from  these  painful  thoughts  by 
recalling  the  days  when  my  mother  was  on  earth, 
and  of  earth,  when  no  impassable  gulf  divided  us. 
Vividly  rose  before  me  the  pale,  sweet  face,  so 
lovely  in  its  faded  beauty ;  the  large,  dark,  wistful 
eyes,  whose  sad,  far-away  look,  would  change  for 
one  of  such  deep  tenderness  when  they  met  mine ; 
and  the  low,  soft  voice,  so  seldom  heard,  yet 
whose  tones  were  to  me  the  sweetest  of  earthly 
music.  I  could  almost  feel  again  the  touch  of  the 
thin  fingers  stroking  my  head;  the  light  weight  of 
the  wasted  hand  on  my  shoulder,  as  I  guided  her 
feeble  steps,  proud  to  think  I  was  of  use.  And 
then  the  strange  change  in  her  look  before  the 
last  parting.  I  recalled  how  I  used  to  wonder 
what  made  mamma  always  so  sad.  I  thought  it 
was  because  she  was  ill,  and  going  to  leave  papa 
and  me,  who  loved  her  so  dearly.  "  Very  soon," 
as  she  often  told  me;  but  still  she  lingered  so 
long,  that  when  the  end  at  last  came,  it  appeared 
to  be  a  sudden  shock. 


CHAPTER  IK. 

HT    mother's    death. 

Often  and  often  had  I  thought  of  all  this  be- 
fore ;  but  this  morning  all  came  before  me  with 
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Btartling  deamess,  and  took  a  new  meaning.  I 
vrent  over  those  last  days  again,  from  the 
one,  when  coming  in  from  the  garden  loaded 
with  mamma's  favourite  flowers  to  arrange  in  her 
room, — she  did  not  leave  the  house,  the  autumn 
winds  were  too  cold,  she  said, — and  I  never 
dreamed  of  her  being  weaker  or  worse.  Coming 
in,  as  I  said,  out  of  the  sunny  garden,  I  saw 
Father  Lef^vre  on  the  threshold.  He  was  a  cold, 
grave,  austere  man,  with  a  worn,  sallow  face, 
and  dark,  glittering  eyes,  deeply  sunk  in  their 
sockets,  and  I  always  shrank  from  him  in  dread. 
I  knew  my  motber  feared  him  too.  I  had  seen 
her  clasp  her  hands  as  in  terror  when  she  saw 
him  approaching,  and  her  pale  face  was  always 
paler,  and  a  look  of  greater  sadness,  sometimes 
almost  of  despair,  rested  upon  her  set  features 
aud  in  the  quiet  agony  of  her  dark  eyes. 

I  was  never  present  at  those  interviews.  I 
wonid  have  stayed  if  permitted,  for  my  thought 
was  that  he  came  to  scold  mamma  for  not  going 
to  mass.  Bat  he  always  dismissed  me  at  once ; 
and  when  I  pleaded  with  her  for  permission  to 
remain,  she  gently  but  decidedly  refused. 

That  day  I  had  not  known  of  his  coming,  and 
mamma  had  sent  me  out  into  the  fresh  air  while 
she  rested.  I  remember  how  strangely  pale  aud 
tired,  even  for  her,  she  had  looked ;  and  my  first 
feeling  at  the  sight  of  Father  Lef^vre  was  one  of 
anger  and  annoyance  against  him  for  disturbing 
her.  Not  wishing  to  meet  him,  I  loitered  among 
the  shrubs.  But  when  I  looked  again,  I  saw  him 
eagerly  beckoning  to  me.  Then  I  went  quickly 
forward,  and  saw  that  his  countenance  was  greatly 
agitated  and  paler  even  than  its  wont 

"  Your  mamma  is  very  ill,  IA)nie,"  he  said  in  a 
hurried  and  troubled  tone;  "you  must  not  go 
into  her  room  or  disturb  her.  I  am  going  for 
Dr.  Duprat."  And  then  he  passed  on  quickly, 
before  I  could  recover  from  the  shock.  Disre- 
garding his  injunction,  I  rushed  into  the  boudoir, 
where  I  had  left  my  mother.  Oh,  how  what  I 
saw  then  is  photographed  on  my  mind !  Mamma 
lay  back  on  a  fauteuil,  pale  as  death,  and  the 
front  of  her  white  dress  was  covered  with  a 
crimson  stain.  I  rushed  frantically  up  to  her, 
shrieking  out  that  Father  LefSvre  had  killed  her, 
and  imploring  her  to  speak  to  her  little  Iconic 
once  more.     It  was  with  difficulty  Barbe  pacified 


me  by  assuring  me,  as  well  as  her  trembling  lips 
would  let  her,  that  she  was  not  dead  \  that 
Father  Lefevre  had  gone  for  the  doctor;  that 
he  had  not  hurt  her;  it  was  her  illness — she 
would  be  better.  Then  the.  doctor  came,  heated 
and  panting  with  the  haste  he  had  made.  His 
first  care  was  to  send  me  from  the  room  with 
Susette,  who  was  scarcely  less  terrified  than  my- 
self ;  but  I  resisted  going  further  than  the  closed 
door,  where  I  sat  among  the  bright  blossoms  I 
had  thrown  down,  in  a  stupor  of  grief 

Presently  Barbe  came  and  told  me  my  mother 
was  better.  She  had  opened  her  eyes,  but  she 
must  not  speak  or  be  spoken  to — must  be  kept 
very,  very  quiet.  They  had  carried  her  to  her 
bed,  and  I  must  be  very  good  and  still ;  and  in 
a  few  days  she  would  be  better  and  able  to  see 
me.  Soon  the  doctor  too  came  and  told  me  the 
same ;  but  his  cheery  tones  were  more  reassuring 
than  poor  Barbe*s  anxious  face  and  tremulous 
voice,  and  I  was  something  comforted. 

But  night  came,  and  the  next  day,  and  the 
next,  and  brought  no  change.  Dreary  days, 
whose  long  hours  dragged  tediously  through. 
My  father  was  away.  He  had  been  written  to, 
but  could  not  arrive  for  some  time ;  communica- 
tions were  somewhat  uncertain,  and  travelling 
slow.  Those  weary  days,  when  we  crept  about 
with  noiseless  steps  aud  hushed  voices,  seem 
more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  My  mother 
had  often  been  ill  before,  but  I  had  always 
had  access  to  her  room  at  times,  and  this  com- 
plete exclusion  bewildered  and  distressed  me. 
How  I  longed  for  my  father's  return  !  I  used 
to  sit  in  a  window  that  commanded  the  poplar 
avenue,  hour  after  hour,  longing  with  that  fever- 
ish intensity  which  makes  the  heart  sick,  for  the 
sight  of  the  post-chaise  that  should  bring  him 
home. 

At  last  he  came.  It  was  the  evening  of  the 
third  day.  The  house  was  stiller  than  ever.  Dr. 
Dupr^t  had  been  again  and  again,  and  even  his 
round  rosy  face  looked  pale  and  anxious.  Barbe 
never  left  my  mother's  room.  Susette  was  weep- 
ing and  telling  her  beads.  Father  Lefevre  too 
was  there ;  not  in  my  mother's  room,  but  pacing 
the  hall  with  gloomy  brow  and  folded  arms. 
Many  times  he  had  come  through  those  days; 
but  the  doctor  and  Barbe  prevented  his  entering 
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the  sick-room.  For  me,  I  could  not  dissodate 
his  presence  from  my  mother's  illness,  and  I 
shrank  out  of  his  way :  needlessly,  for  he  was 
evidently  too  much  engrossed  irith  his  own 
thoughts  to  notice  me.  Vexed,  angry  thoughts 
they  were,  I  felt  sure. 

When  at  lost  I  caught  sight  of  the  post-chaise 
coming  rapidly  up — ^the  driver  urging  his  wearied 
horses  to  their  utmost  speed — ^my  heart  gave  a 
great  bound  of  delight^  as  if  my  father^s  presence 
must  bring  relief  from  the  terrible  dread  of  I 
scarce  knew  what»  that  so  pressed  upon  it  I 
hastened  to  the  court-yard  and  stood  just  within 
the  gate,  to  be  ready,  the  instant  it  opened,  to 
spring  into  his  arms.  For  it  was  not  till  my 
dear  mother's  death  had  fallen  like  a  blight  upon 
the  house,  that  the  strange  coldness  and  estrange- 
ment had  sprung  up  between  my  father's  heart 
pnd  mine. 

But  at  the  first  glimpse  of  his  face  I  shrank 
back.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  ashy  hue  of  his 
countenance — the  look  of  agony  imprinted  on  his 
set  features  and  rigid  lips  1  I  suppose  he  knew 
he  was  in  time.  He  did  not  seem  to  see  me  or 
Father  Lef6vre,  but  passed  straight  to  the  room 
I  was  forbidden  to  enter.  A  great  tearless  sob 
of  anguish  shook  my  childish  frame,  as  I  felt  the 
chance  I  had  looked  for  so  long,  of  entering  that 
chamber  with  him,  was  past.  But  I  would  not 
let  another  slip.  I  seated  myself  on  the  floor 
by  the  door — listening — ^listening.  But  there 
seemed  a  stillness  as  of  the  grave. 

Presently  there  were  faint,  confused  sounds 
within ;  and  raising  my  head  from  my  hands,  I 
saw  Father  Lef^vre  standing  there  too,  with  a 
look  of  stem  determination  upon  his  dark,  worn 
&ce.  Suddenly — so  suddenly  and  silently,  I 
scarce  saw  the  movement  till  it  was  completed— 
he  opened  the  door  and  closed  it  upon  himself 
Then  I  heard  low,  hoarse  whispers;  Barbe's 
voice  broken  with  sobs ;  Father  Lef^vre's  deep, 
hollow  tones ;  and  my  father's,  in  short,  sharp 
accents.  Then,  again,  silence.  I  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  Noiselessly  I  opened  the  door  and 
slipped  in. 

Then  I  saw — I  see  now — I  shall  see  to  the 
end — my  sweet  mother  lying  propped  high  with 
pillows, — her  face  white  as  the  linen  on  which  it 
rested, — the  rich  masses  of  dark  glossy  hair  fall- 


ing in  tanked  confusion  round  it  Her  eyes 
were  dosed,  and  she  looked  so  still,  so  marble- 
like, I  at  first  thought  she  was  dead.  Beside  her, 
hdding  one  wasted  hand  in  his,  and  gazing  upon 
her  with  the  same  look  of  concentrated  anguish 
that  had  so  awed  me  when  I  first  saw  him,  stood 
my  father.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  hidden 
&ce  and  frame  convulsed  with  sobs,  knelt  poor 
Barbe.    Opposite  my  father  stood  Father  Lefevre. 

No  one  noticed  my  entrance,  till,  with  a  cry 
of  irrepressible  grief,  I  threw  myself  upon  the 
bed,  crying,  "  Mamma,  mamma,  speak  to  me !  it 
is  your  little  L^onie  !  Oh,  speak  to  me  just  one 
word,  mamma ! " 

Barbe  told  me  afterwards  they  thought  she 
would  never  have  spoken  more,  and,  with  mis- 
taken kindness,  would  have  prevented  me  enter- 
ing, had  I  not  done  so  unawares.  But  at  my 
passionate  cry,  the  white  blue-veined  lids  quiv- 
ered ;  a  look  of  pain  marred  the  strange  beauti- 
ful calm  of  the  gentle  face,  and  slowly  the  dark 
soft  eyes  opened  once  more. 

"  My  darling,'*  she  whispered,  "  my  little  white 
dove," — her  pet  name  for  me,  because  I  was  so 
pale  and  small  in  those  days  :  then  her  eyes 
dosed  wearily  again. 

She  lay  still,  and  we  watched  her  in  solemn 
silence.  Child  as  I  was,  the  strange  calm  of  her 
face  awed  me,  and  I  dared  not  speak  again.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  a  light  rested  upon  it ;  as  if 
my  mother  were  changed,  and  yet  the  same.  Be- 
fore, even  when  she  smiled  upon  me,  there  were 
sadness  and  unrest  in  her  countenance.  Now 
there  was  stamped  upon  it,  not  joy,  not  repose 
merely,  but  peace — peace  unspeakable. 

Then,  in  the  stillness,  there  was  a  movement. 
Father  Lefevre  again  tried  to  speak,  but  was  at 
once  silenced  by  an  imperious  gesture  from  my 
father.  Once  more  those  dear  eyes  opened.  They 
turned  from  one  to  the  other  with  an  appealing 
glance ;  and  then — I  cannot  describe  how  it  was^ 
but  a  flash  of  life  seemed  to  come  back  to  the 
exhausted  frame — only  for  a  brief  moment.  She 
half  raised  herself  on  her  pillows,  and,  turning 
upon  all  of  us  a  bright,  clear  look  of  gladness 
and  peace,  she  said,  in  a  low  but  distuict  voice, 
addressing  my  father, — 

"Gustave,  it  is  all  over, — the  darkness,  the 
sorrow,  the  fear  I    I  have  sinned,  but  I  am  for- 
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^ven.  And,  Gustave,  U  is  true.  All  is  peace- 
peace — ^peace.  Li^t  has  come  oat  of  darkness; 
and  I  (bimd  it  here,  in  this/'  She  drew  a  small 
book  from  under  her  pillow,  tried  to  raise  it,  bat 
fuled,  and  sank  back  exhausted.  ^Qustave — 
Leonie,  my  Ltoiie,"  she  whispered, — **  for  yoa — 
for  yoa." 

She  lay  stm  a  few  moments ;  and  then,  open- 
ing her  eyes  with  a  look  of  wonderful  gladness 
and  brightness,  she  repeated  slowly,  gaspingly, 
"  Yes,  light— light— out— of— darkness ! "  Her 
last  wordsL 

Barbe  rose  and  led  me  unresisting  from  the 
room.  No  one  told  me;  but  I  knew  she  was 
dead.  I  saw  her  once  more,  and  laid  her  favour- 
ite flowers  over  her.  The  reflection  of  that 
strange  brightness  and  peace  seemed  to  rest  still 
upon  the  slumbering  faca  The  next  day  they 
laid  her  to  rest  under  the  great  chestnut  tree  by 
the  church-yard  wall.  My  father  shut  himself  up 
in  his  study,  and  I  was  left  with  my  grief,  alone 
— oh,  how  alone ! 

But  childhood's  grie^  though  sharper  and 
deeper  than  most  suppose,  does  not  last  long. 
Ere  many  weeks  had  passed,  I  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  my  loss,  and  played  and  ran  about  as 
gaily  as  befora  Still,  I  did  not  forget ;  and  one 
of  my  best  loved  tasks  was  to  deck  her  grave 
with  flowers. 

Often  and  often  that  strange  scene  on  her 
death-bed  had  recurred  to  me,  and  I  had  longed 
to  know  what  it  all  meant  What  was  the  light 
that  had  come,  that  made  her  brighter  and 
happier  in  death  than  I  ever  remembered  her  in 
life  ?  I  asked  Barbe.  But  she  either  could  not 
or  would  not  give  me  any  answer.  Once  I  had 
asked,  after  a  fruitless  search,  for  the  book  she 
had  held  in  her  dying  hand.  But  Barbe  crossed 
herself  with  an  invocation  to  the  Virgin,  and  said 
Father  Lef^vre  had  taken  it.  And  then  I  re- 
membered, what  I  scarce  noticed  at  the  time — 
that  the  day  she  died  the  priest  had  lingered 
long  in  my  mother's  boudoir.  And  when,  in  my 
aimless  wanderings  through  the  darkened  house, 
I  went  listlessly  in,  I  saw  him  with  a  little  pile 
of  books  and  papers  before  him,  which  he  was 
evidently  preparing  to  take  away. 

I  almost  think,  had  he  remained  in  Dr^y,  I 
ahoold  hftve  ventured  to  ask  him  for  it,  as  I 


thought  my  mother's  broken  words  had  pointed 
to  that  book  as  specially  for  my  father  and  me. 
But  he  had  left  immediately  after,  and  I  had 
never  seen  him  since.  By  d^rees  I  grew  to 
think  less  and  less  about  it,  and  at  length  for- 
goty  or  at  least  ceased  to  recall  it 

But  that  bright  May  morning,  as  I  stood  and 
looked  at  the  joyous  sunlight  flooding  the  spot 
where  she  had  lain  in  darkness  more  than  nine 
years,  all  came  back,  as  I  said  before,  with  an 
intensity  of  remembrance,  and  startling  clearness 
of  realization,  unlike  anything  I  had  previously 
experienced.  I  had  not  meant  to  dwell  so  long 
upon  these  scenes,  but  the  vivid  recalling  of  them 
that  morning  is  so  linked  with  the  revolution  in 
heart  and  life  which  was  to  begin  that  day,  and 
the  ren)iniscences  themselves  are  so  infinitely 
sweet  and  soothing,  now  I  have  a  key  that  ex- 
plains all  that  was  so  puzzling  to  me  then,  that 
I  have  been  drawn  on  into  writing  all  this.  I 
know  now  that  a  power,  stronger  than  that  of 
memory — an  influence  weightier  than  that  of 
mere  natural  emotion  and  affection,  was  upon  me 
that  morning.  Depths  were  stirred  in  my  being 
that  were  never  reached  before.  I  believe  that 
Spirit  whose  workings  are  like  the  viewless  wind, 
coming  whence  we  know  not,  going  whither  we 
know  not,  bringing  we  know  not  what  on  its 
rushing  wings,  was  breathing  the  breath  of  life 
on  my  soul.  Thoughts  deep  and  solemn  rose  in 
my  mind — Life — Death — Eternity.  I  looked  at 
the  fair  scene  around  me  : — life  was  there — life 
was  mine  !  I  looked  at  the  many  graves  in  the 
churchyard  : — there  was  death.  And  beyond, 
eternity.  Life  was  mine  then ;  it  had  once  been 
the  portion  of  those  who  lay  there — now,  it  was 
death  and  eternity  I  And  death  and  eternity 
would  one  day  be  my  lot  too. 

Never  before  had  I  in  any  measure  realized  the 
awful  import  of  that  solemn  word  which  now 
seemed  ringing  through  the  inmost  recesses  of  my 
being,  like  an  alarm-bell :  Eternity — eternity — . 
eternity  :  the  mysterious — the  endless — the  im- 
known  ! 

I  know  now  it  was  God's  voice  that  spoke 
within  me  in  those  thoughts.  There  was  nothing 
in  my  training,  in  my  associations,  in  what  I  knew 
of  reli^on  even,  to  arouse  such. 

Close  to  my  mother's  grave  was  a  flower- 
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covered  mound  and  plain  wooden  cross.  There 
lay  bright  laughing  D6sir6e  Blanc,  the  prettiest, 
merriest  girl  in  the  village  last  spring.  Who 
would  have  thought  of  death  for  her  ?  And  her 
look  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  a  few  days  before 
her  death,  which  had  haunted  me  for  days,  but 
had  then  caused  me  no  deep  thought — only  tears 
— recurred  to  me. 

I  said  something  about  her  being  better  when 
the  warm  spring  weather  came.  She  did  not 
answer ;  but,  oh,  the  look  in  those  bright,  mourn- 
ful eyes,  so  infinitely  sad  and  wistful !  I  tried 
again  to  cheer  her,  but  she  said,  in  her  low,  gasp- 
ing voice : — 

"  No,  Mademoiselle — I  am  dying.  I  know  it — 
I  feel  it.  And  I  do  not  know  where  I  am  going ; — 
it  is  all  so  dark, — so  dark ; "  and  she  shuddered. 

"  Cannot  Father  Fontaine  help  you  ? "  I  asked. 

"No,"  she  said;  "no,  no,  he  does  not  help  me. 
He  says  all  will  be  well  at  last,  if  I  have  the  last 
rites  of  the  Church.  But  I  want  to  know  ;  and 
it  is  all  dark, — oh,  so  dark  ! " 

Her  mother  entered  and  I  left,  bearing  with  me 
the  haunting  gaze  of  those  pleading  eyes.  I 
looked  at  her  grave  and  thought  of  this.  Slu 
knew  now.  And  how  soon  might  not  I  know  1 
Oh,  for  the  secret  which  brought  such  light  to 
my  mother's  last  hours !  Oh,  for  the  book  in 
which  she  said  she  found  it !  And  suddenly  I 
resolved  to  ask  my  father  about  it.  Sometimes, 
now,  that  long  unspoken  name  was  mentioned 
between  us.  I  would  ask  him  that  very  day. 
He  must  know ;  and  the  hunger  of  my  heart  was 
too  great  to  brook  delay,  even  at  the  cost  of  dis- 
pleasing or  paining  him  ; — I  must  asL  And  with 
these  solemn  thoughts  in  my  heart,  I  spent  the 
bright  hours  of  that  birthday. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MY    mother's    legacy. 

It  was  a  rare  thing  for  the  monotony  of  our 
quiet  household  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  visitors ; 
yet  that  day,  when  I  longed  with  feverish  rest- 
lessness of  impatience  to  be  alone  with  my  father, 
to  make  the  plunge  I  longed  but  dreaded  to 
make,  two  strange  gentlemen  from  Besan^on 
arrived  before  the  hour  at  which  I  used  to  join 


my  father  at  dejeuner,  and  remained  the  whole 
day.  They  were  literary  men,  and  I  knew  my 
&ther  would  too  thoroughly  enjoy  so  unwonted 
a  pleasure  to  allow  them  to  depart,  while  there 
was  a  possibility  of  detaining  them.  For  a  time 
I  worked  in  the  garden,  then  took  a  book,  and 
tried  to  read  ;  but  vainly.  The  new  deep  thoughts 
that  had  been  so  suddenly  aroused  that  morning 
were  still  filling  my  mind.  I  could  not  rest,  and 
at  last  I  went  out ;  first  to  my  mother's  grave, 
where  I  lingered  long ;  then  far  away  through  the 
wood-paths,  and  up  the  steep  mountain  side — the 
same  teeming  freshness  and  beauty  of  life  around 
me — the  same  turmoil  of  unrest  and  uncertainty 
within.  The  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were 
bathing  the  young  fresh  foliage  of  the  woods,  the 
dark  walls  of  the  ruined  castle,  the  grim  gray 
towers  of  the  stately  old  chateau,  the  lowly  homes 
of  the  village,  with  living  light-,  when  I  returned 
— but  the  churchyard  lay  in  shadow.  And  the 
shadows  deepened  round  my  heart. 

Finding  the  visitors  still  in  my  father's  study, 
I  went,  led  by  the  same  strong  impulse  that  had 
so  strangely  influenced  me  all  day,  into  my 
mother's  boudoir.  Since  her  death,  it  had  been 
unused  and  rarely  entered ;  everything  remained 
exactly  as  she  had  left  it,  except  the  book-shelves, 
several  of  which  were  quite  empty — others  held 
only  a  few  volumes.  As  I  raised  the  jalousies, 
and  the  golden  sunset  light  poured  into  the  room, 
the  faded  hangings  and  dust-covered  furniture 
were  brought  into  strange  contrast  with  its  fresh- 
ness and  purity.  And  they  brought,  too,  my 
mother's  last  words, — "  Light  out  of  darkness." 
Around  me  the  mute  tokens  of  the  past,  the 
silent  recorders  of  my  mother's  daily  life — of  what 
it  had  been,  rather, — lay  telling  of  decay  and  death. 
But  from  above,  through  the  high  narrow  window, 
over  the  lower  part  of  which  a  dense  mass  of 
tangled  jessamine  had  fallen,  came  that  beautiful 
light  Earth  and  Heaven  contrasted.  And  as  I 
looked  up  into  the  deep  blue  patch  of  sky  visible 
through  the  clear  upper  panes,  and  watched  a 
light  fleecy  cloud  glide  slowly  past,  tinted  richly 
with  the  amber  radiance  that  pervaded  everything, 
from  my  soul's  depths  went  up  a  dumb  prayer 
for  light,  a  voiceless  cry  for  help. 

I  think  I  felt  that  day  as  a  child  might  feel 
when  he  discovers  that  the  narrow  but  sunny 
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pftth  aloBg  whicli  he  has  been  carelessly  tripping, 
gathering  sweet  blossoms,  chasing  gay  insects, 
listening  to  glad  sounds,  borders  npon  a  yawning 
abyss,  into  which  a  loosened  stone,  a  careless 
step^  a  giddy  moment  might  plunge  him,  and 
£nds  he  is  alone.  No  one  to  clasp  his  out- 
stretched hand ;  no  one  to  hear  his  feeble  cry  for 
help  I  O  how  I  longed  for  the  light  which  my 
niother  had  found!  the  light  in  which  now  I 
hnexo  sbe  dwelt  I  had  thought  that  out  through 
the  long  hours  of  that  eventful  day ;  had  thought^ 
or  rather  felt  it  out  Ood,  I  knew,  was  the 
source  of  all  created  light  Was  he  not  too  the 
fonntain  of  all  revealed  light  1  Was  not  that  light 
on  her  dying  face  from  him?  And  had  that 
light  been  given  then,  to  be  quenched  so  soon  by 
death  1  No;  I  felt  it  was  rather  as  the  first 
ray  ^ding  the  mountain-peaks,  telling  of  a  ful- 
ness of  day  to  come.  My  mother  was  with  God, 
and  I  had  resolved  to  seek  God  1 

fiat  how  ?  I  knew  not.  Strange,  no  thought 
of  the  forms  and  rites  of  my  Church  occurred  to 
me  then,  as  stepping-stones  to  that  knowledge. 
All  seemed  so  new,  so  wide,  so  far  beyond  human 
help.  With  a  thought  of  the  book  I  so  longed 
to  possess,  I  turned  to  the  rifled  shelves,  and  took 
up  volume  after  volume.  A  missal,  poems,  lives 
of  the  saints,  simple  books  of  science  and  history, 
household  guides, — nothing  to  help  me.  Father 
Lefevre  had  taken  good  care  of  that 

Mechanically  I  turned  over  first  one  and  then 
another,  mechanically  and  aimlessly ;  but  He  who 
watches  the  sparrow's  fall,  and  marks  the  young 
raven's  cry,  was  looking  in  love  and  pity  on  me. 
He  understood,  for  he  had  roused  the  blind 
yearning  of  my  heart;  and  he  sent  me  a  message 
of  love,  disguised  as  one  of  wrath  and  terror,  from 
an  unexpected  source. 

From  the  leaves  of  a  book  I  took  up  with  list- 
less fingers  and  unseeing  eyes,  fluttered  a  tiny 
sheet  of  paper.  I  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  It 
was  yellow  with  age;  and  in  the  tremulous,  faded 
characters,  I  recognised  the  tracings  of  my 
mother's  feeble  hand.  The  words  were  new  and 
strange  to  me.  I  knew  nothing  of  their  inspired 
source,  yet  my  soul  thrilled  and  quailed  before 
their  power.  Written  in  uneven  letters,  telling 
all  too  plainly  of  weakness  and  suffering,  the  liv- 
mg  words  searched  into  my  soul  like  fire.     I  have 


that  paper  still — one  of  the  few  treasures  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  my  earthly  all.  It  bore  these 
words : — 

"  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at 
aU." 

"  God  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and 
cannot  look  upon  iniquity." 

"  The  righteous  God  trieth  the  very  hearts  and 
reins." 

"  0  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me,  and  known 
me. 

"  Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  mine  up- 
rising.    Thou  understandest  my  thought  afar  off. 

"Thou  compassest  my  path,  and  my  lying 
down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways. 

"  For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but, 
lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether. 

"  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and  before,  and 
laid  thine  hand  upon  me. 

"  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me ;  it 
is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it. 

"  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  1  or 
whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ? 

"  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  : 
if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art 
there. 

"If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea  ; 

"  Even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy 
right  hand  shall  hold  me. 

"  If  I  say.  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me  ; 
even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me. 

"  Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee ;  but 
the  night  shineth  as  the  day  :  the  darkness  and 
the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee." 

"  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  1  " 

"For  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ" 

And  below,  as  if  added  after,  in  a  still  feebler 
hand  : — 

"  There  is — one  Sacrifice  for  sins." 

"  One  Name  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

"  One  Mediator  between  God  and  men." 

That  was  all ;  but  it  was  enough.  The  "two- 
edged  sword,"  quick  and  powerful,  pierced  my 
,  heart,  burning  into  it  "like  fire;"  breaking  it 
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iisuuder  ^  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  strong 
rock  in  pieces." 

When,  or  for  what  purpose,  my  mother  had 
written  these  searching  words,  why  she  had  placed 
them  in  that  book,  I  shall  never  know  on  earth ; 
bnt  I  believe  that  I  shall  *'  know  hereafter,"  when 
the  secret  workings  of  God's  gradoos  plans  for 
t)ringing  his  people  to  himself,  when  still  *'  blind," 
"  by  ways  that  they  know  not,"  shall  be  revealed. 
Then  I  think  it  will  be  shown  that  He  who  sees 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  guided  that  feeble 
hand,  and  prompted  that  trembling  heart;  to  trace 
the  living  wocds  that  should  be  the  means  of  rous- 
ing the  child  she  so  fondly  loved,  for  whom,  I 
doubt  not,  she  prayed  so  much,  from  the  sleep  of 
4sin,  of  deadly  error  and  ignorance. 

Little  did  Father  Lef&vre  think,  when  he  so 
carefully  carried  away  every  trace  of  my  mother's 
"^  heresy,"  that  a  tiny  paper,  in  one  of  those  harmless, 
•ordinary  books,  would  frustrate  all  his  schemes. 

Holding  the  paper  in  my  hand,  I  stood  as 
/spell-bound.  But  what  a  tempest  was  at  work 
in  my  soul,  doing  in  a  few  brief  moments  what 
jrears  often  fiEdl  to  do  t  It  brought  me,  a  poor, 
«iaked,  helpless,  shivering  sinner,  into  the  awful, 
searching,  actual  presence  of  the  living  Qod  1  A 
-God,  the  terrible  beams  of  whose  ineffiible,  un- 
approachable light,  bhized  foil  into  the  very  inmost 
recesses  of  my  hearty  the  hidden  depths  of  my 
being;  and  yet  a  God  of  snch  immacukte  purity, 
such  awfiil  holiness,  that  no  spot  or  stain,  no 
shadow  of  defilement,  could  possibly  be  tolerated 
by  him  !  A  God,  too,  from  whose  presence  there 
>could  be  no  escape,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
— no,  nor  beyond !  By  night  and  by  day — sleep- 
ing and  waking — thinking  or  speaking — ^behind, 
before,  around,  above,  beneath — an  awful,  actual, 
living,  abiding  Presence !  It  was  around  me  then. 
I  felt  it  It  had  been  around  me  since  I  had 
•drawn  the  first  breath  of  life — unfelt,  unacknow- 
ledged, imknown. 

Tes ;  and  unworshipped,  unserved.  For  with 
•one  mighty  sweep  of  an  invisible  hand,  the  veil 
that  covered  my  sight  was  withdrawn,  and  I  saw 
how  hollow,  how  empty,  how  meaningless  had  been 
the  vain  forms  and  childish  rites  I  had  looked 
upon  as  worship.  More ;  what  mockery,  what 
insult,  they  had  been  to  Him  who  claims  to  be 
worshipped  '^  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 


And  then,  that  solemn  judgment-seat,  with  the 
terrible  fcmn  of  an  angry  Christ  enthroned  upon 
it,  lightnings  in  Ms  hand,  and  thick  thunder- 
clouds  around  him — as  I  had  once  seen  it  depicted 
in  a  dark  old  picture — rose  before  me.  The 
solemn  question,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soult" 
awoke  with  fresh  power  that  awful  monotone 
'^  Eternity,"  that  had  been  resounding  through 
my  heart's  secret  chambers  all  day. 

But  those  last  words,  in  some  indefinable  way, 
brought  a  ^eam  of  hope.  They  told  of  a  way 
that  might  be  found.  Others  had  found  it,  and 
might  not  It  They  spoke  of  one  Name  in  which 
there  was  salvation,  one  Sacrifice  for  sins,  and  of 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  men.  There  was 
salvation,  then — there  was  a  sacrifice— there  was 
some  thin£^  some  one,  to  come  between  my  shrink- 
ing soul  and  its  God.  This  kept  me  from  de- 
spair. One  day  I  nught  find  the  meaning  of 
this.  I  have  found  it  now.  '*  Thanks  be  unto 
God  fSor  his  unspeakable  gift" 

How  long  I  stood  there  I  cannot  telL  I  heard 
sounds  that  betokened  the  departure  of  the  guests, 
as  one  hears  voices  in  a  dream ;  but  I  did  not 
mova  But  tft  last  I  caught  my  fathet^s  voice 
calling  my  name,  wonderingly,  a  little  impatiently. 
Then  I  started,  and  found  the  red  glow  of  even- 
ing had  fftded ;  and  as  I  looked  up,  I  met  the 
bright,  pure  gleam  of  the  first  star.  I  had  loved 
to  watch  it,  but  now  it  appeared  to  me  like  a 
calm,  pure,  clear  eye,  looking  down -from  heaven 
into  my  very  ooul ;  and  hastily  folding  the  paper, 
and  concealing  it  in  my  bosom,  I  went  at  once 
to  my  father. 

I  found  him  weary  and  chafed  and  sad.  The 
strangers  had  brought  tidings  from  the  outer 
world,  which  rarely  reached  us  in  that  quiet  spot, 
and  then  only  as  dim  echoes  of  long-past  things 
— tidings  of  disquiet  and  unrest,  mutterings  of  a 
coming  storm.  They  spoke  of  a  corrupt  adminis- 
tration, a  tottering  throne,  a  neglected  and  igno- 
rant, and  discontented  people,  an  idle  and  dis- 
organized soldiery.  They  told  of  rumours  of  war, 
of  a  leap  into  the  dark  to  sink  or  save  a  foiling 
dynasty :  a  war,  too,  that  would  be  specially 
bitter  to  us  personally — a  war  with  the  great 
German  people,  and  we  half  Germans  ourselves. 
My  fiither  was  French,  but  the  fresh  years  of  his 
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yoatb  bad  been  spent  in  G^ermany.  There  he 
had  dreamed  his  first  day-dreams,  and  formed 
the  one  friendslup  of  his  life-r-none  the  less  lasting 
l)ecaiise  the  liand  of  death  had  made  it  a  memory 
ere  its  first  fair  bloom  of  promise  had  faded  or 
ripened  into  froit.     My  mother  was  Qerman. 

Bat  I  th^ik  it  was  less  in  its  French  or  German 
sispect  that  my  father  grieved  at  the  prospect 
of  strife,  than  over  the  blight  of  his  life* vision, 
the  receding  of  that  mirage  of  universal  brother- 
hood and  fraternity  of  nations  that  had  lured  him 
on  so  hm^  Bat  it  is  not  of  these  things  I  mean 
to  speak.  I  am  no  politician,  only  a  simple 
woman, — ^not  even  a  patriot  How  often  I  have 
thought  of  the  poor  French  soldier,  lying  bleeding 
to  death  in  the  fatal  streets  of  Sedan,  who  asked, 
hearing  a  woonded  Qerman  stretched  beside  him 
lifting  ap  his  voice  in  prayer  to  Chbist — 

**  Are  yoa  then  a  Christian )  * 

"Yea^"  was  the  reply. 

''Why  then  do  we  fight  you  1 " 

Ohy  kings  aad  princes  and  statesmen,  who 
would  not  rather  bear  his  own  diare  of  suffering, 
than  your  burden  of  responsibility !  But  this  is 
idle  talking:  such  things  will  be,  must  be,  till 
the  end  come;,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  reign 
gloriously. 

For  a  time  we  spoke  of  these  things,  my  fiither 
and  I;  and  I  feared  the  opportunity  I  had  so 
longed  for  would  not  come.     But  at  last  there 


was  nlenoe,  and  my  heart  beat  thick  and  fast 
with  the  intensity  of  conflicting  feeling, — fear  of 
grieving  or  displeasing  my  father,  and  longing 
desire  to  hear  what  my  heart  so  hungered  and 
thirsted  after.  I  felt  it  must  be  at  once,  if  at 
all :  soon  Barbe  would  enter  with  lights,  and  the 
right  moment  be  lost 

In  a  voice  thick  with  emotion,  I  stammered — 
"Papa,  it  is  my  birth-day  to-day,  you  know; 
will  you  grant  me  a  birth-day  fiivour  1 " 

"  Surely,  my  child,"  he  answered ;  "  if  I  can." 
Then,  feeling  how  the  hand  I  had  laid  on  his  trem- 
bled,  he  exclaimed,  in*  a  tone  of  almost  startled 
surprise,  "  Why,  L^onie,  my  darling !  what  is  thisi 
Why  do  you  tremble  1  Is  the  favour  you  mean 
to  ask  so  great,  or  am  I  so  terrible  to  you  1 " 

The  loving  gentleness  of  his  voice,  and  the 
fond  clasp  in  which  he  took  my  trembling  hand 
gave  me  courage,  and  I  said — "No,  no,  dear 
papa — at  least,  the  favour  is  great  to  me,  and  I 
am  afraid  of  paining  you  by  asking  it" 

He  was  silent,  so  I  continued — "  Papa,  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  about  my  mother." 

I  felt  him  start,  and  his  hands  clasped  mine 
convulsively.  But  the  ice  was  broken,  and  I  told 
him  all — all  that  I  have  written  here — all  about 
her,  I  mean,  only  touching  lightly  upon  the 
wakings  within  my  own  spirit,  concluding  with 
a  burst  of  passionate  tears,  the  result  of  the  day's 
overstrain  and  conflict 
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[THEDOATES,  king  of  Pontos,  had  an  em- 
pire  in  whidi  two-and-twentj  languages 
were  spoken;  and  it  is  asserted  that  there 
was  not  a  province  in  which  he  could  not 
administer  justice,  nor  a  subject  with  whom  he  could 
not  omverae  in  his  own  dialect,  and  without  the  aid  of 
an  interpreter.  But  the  royal  fingiust  was  eclipsed  by 
the  late  CardmaJ  Merrofimti,  who  died  as  recently  as 
1849.  Thta  wonderful  man  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter 
at  Bologna,  and  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sical Unguages  by  listening  to  the  scraps  of  Latin  and 
Greek  which  came  through  the  open  casement  of  a  school- 
room window  near  which  he  was  working.    To  the  boys 

*  From  a  Tolame  of  Miaoellaneons  Lecturei  by  the  l&te  Dr. 
Jaaua  HAmfltoo,  wboxA  to  be  pnblUhed  by  Messrs.  James  Xisbet 
aad  Go.  As  mi^t  be  ezpeeied,  the  Itetores  teem  with  treasured 
facts  appropriate  appUad,  and  sparkle  aU  orer  with  the  sab* 
daed  hiuaonr  which  characterised  the  style  of  the  gifted  and 
kmested  anthoK^ED. 


inside  the  tasks  were  irksome  enough,  but  the  stolen 
waters  were  sweet  to  the  poor  lad  who  could  not  pay 
for  such  learning;  and  with  his  wonderful  retention  of 
words,  and  with  a  grammatical  intuition  whidi  has  never 
been  thoroughly  explained,  he  went  on  acquiring  till,  at 
the  age  of  serenty,  he  could  converse  in  upwards  of 
fifty  languages,  besides  possessing  some  knowledge  of  at 
least  twenty  more.  Basque  is  the  most  difficult  lan- 
guage of  Europe;  but  Merrofanti  was  at  home  in  both  its 
dialects.  Germans  he  could  address  either  in  high  Saxon 
or  in  the  patois  respectively  of  Austria  and  the  Black 
Forest  With  Englishmen  he  never  misapplied  the 
sign  of  a  tense— a  feat  of  which  fev^  Scotchmen  or  Irish- 
men can  boast  When  Dr.  Tholuck  visited  the  Vatican 
he  was  amazed  at  the  correctness  with  which  Merrofanti 
kept  up  the  dialogue,  first  in  Arabic,  then  in  Persian; 
and  to  mention  nothing  more,  he  was  so  thoroughly 
master  of  Chinese  that  he  could  preach  in  the  College 
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of  the  PropagandA  to  the  students  from  the  Celestial 
Empire. 

Of  Dr.  John  Leyden,  the  distinguished  Orientalist, 
many  mnemonic  feats  are  recorded.  Amongst  others, 
it  is  mentioned  that  after  he  had  gone  to  Bombay  a  case 
occurred  where  a  great  deal  turned  on  the  exact  wording 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  of  which,  however,  a  copy  could 
not  be  found  in  the  presidency.  Leyden,  who  before 
leaving  home  had  had  occasion  to  read  over  the  Act, 
undertook  to  supply  it  from  memory;  and  so  accurate 
was  his  transcript  that  when,  nearly  a  year  after,  a 
printed  copy  was  obtained  from  England,  it  was  found  to 
be  identical  with  what  Leyden  had  dictated. 

Richard  Porson  had  a  remarkable  memory.  On  one 
occasion  when  some  friends  were  assembled  in  Dr.  Bur- 
ney's  house  at  Hammersmith,  in  examining  some  old 
newspapers  which  detailed  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
they  came  on  sundry  particulars  which  they  fancied  had 
been  overlooked  by  Rapin  and  Hume;  but  Porson  in- 
stantly repeated  a  long  passage  from  Rapin  in  which 
these  circumstances  were  all  recounted.  Once,  when  in 
the  shop  of  Priestley  the  bookseller,  a  gentleman  came 
in  and  asked  for  a  certain  edition  of  Demosthenes. 
Priestley  did  not  possess  it,  and  as  the  gentleman  seemed 
a  good  deal  disappointed,  Porson  inquired  whetlier  he 
wished  to  consult  any  particular  passage.  The  stranger 
mentioned  a  quotation  of  which  he  was  in  search,  when 
Porson  opened  the  Aldine  edition  of  Demosthenes,  and, 
after  turning  over  a  few  leaves,  put  his  finger  on  the 
passage.  On  another  occasion,  calling  on  a  friend,  he 
found  him  reading  Tluicydides.  His  acquaintance  asked 
him  the  meaning  of  some  word,  when  Porson  immedi- 
ately repeated  the  context.  ^'  But  how  do  you  know  that 
it  was  this  passage  I  was  reading?"  asked  his  friend. 
"  Because,"  replied  Porson,  "  the  word  occurs  only  twice 
in  Thucydides;  once  on  the  right  hand  page — in  the 
edition  which  you  are  using— and  once  on  the  left.  I 
observed  on  which  side  you  looked,  and  accordingly  I 
knew  to  which  passage  you  referred." 

Withhi  the  range  of  our  own  experience  most  of  our 
readers  must  have  encountered  examples  of  ready  or 
retentive  memory.  The  last  time  that  the  writer  visited 
a  college  contemporary  distinguished  for  his  scholarship, 
he  found  him  with  a  Qreek  Testament  in  his  hand.  On 
asking  him  if  he  had  not  got  it  all  by  heart,  he  replied 
that  he  scarcely  thought  he  had,  but  he  believed  that  if 
any  phrase  were  given  he  could  tell  the  chapter  and 
verse  where  it  occurred,  and  repeat  the  context.  We 
tried  him  with  passages  till  we  were  wearied,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  puzzle  James  Halley;  and  we  believe  that 
the  trial  might  have  been  extended  to  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians and  Homer  with  scarcely  inferior  success.  A 
gentleman  who  used  to  attend  our  church  once  offered 
to  repeat  verbatim  any  sermon,  on  the  following  day, 
without  taking  a  single  note ;  the  only  stipulation  which 
he  made  was  that  he  should  be  warned  beforehand,  so 
as  to  keep  his  attention  fixed  at  the  time.  Frequently 
these  powerful  memories  are  filled  with  matters  of  ques- 


tionable value.  An  appraiser,  who  lately  lived  at  Hamp- 
stead,  oonld  enumerate  all  the  shops  from  Temple  Bar 
to  the  Pump  in  Aldgate;  and  from  being  able  to  tell 
all  about  every  corner  house  in  London,  who  lived  in  it, 
and  what  business  was  carried  on  in  it,  he  went  by  the 
sobriquet  **  Memory  Corner  Thompson."  Mr.  Paxton 
Hood  knew  a  man  in  London  who  could  repeat  thd 
whole  of  Josephus ;  and  William  Lyon,^  an  itinerant 
actor  well  known  in  Edinburgh  a  hundred  years  ago, 
used  to  gain  wagers  by  committing  to  memory  overnight 
the  Daily  Advertiser^  and  repeating  it  word  for  word 
next  morning. 

One  of  the  most  curious  branches  of  geological  science 
originated  with  that  sagacious  and  accomplished  man, 
Dr.  Henry  Duncan  of  RuthwelL  In  1828  he  observed 
in  certain  sandstones  the  footprints  of  tortoises,  and,  fol- 
lowing up  the  cue  thus  furnished  to  a  suggestive  mind, 
the  Dumfries-shire  discoveiy  has  expanded  into  a  sepa- 
rate little  science  called  Ichvology,  It  amounts  to  this : 
Myriads  or  millions  of  years  ago  the  tide  was  out,  and 
the  beach  was  smooth,  and  soft,  and  flat,  and  there  fell 
a  shower  of  rain,  and  pitted  the  surface  in  a  particular 
way  ;  or  it  was  hail,  which  made  its  own  particular 
mark.  Then  came  a  little  salt-water  lizard,  or  a  crab 
sidling  along,  or  fi-og  the  size  of  a  well-fed  pig,  leaping 
and  waddling  by  turns,  and  on  the  micaceous  mud  each 
inscribed  the  whole  history  of  that  day's  proceedings 
— a  little  autobiography  or  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  the 
genuine  reptilian  or  batrachian  handwriting ;  and  there 
it  remained  till  the  tide  gently  rose,  and  with  fine  sand 
or  clay  filled  up  the  impressions.  And  now  that  the 
whole  is  converted  into  rock,  there  comes  some  exploring 
Miller  or  Mantel!,  and  turns  over  the  stony  leaves,  and 
reads  the  record  as  plain  as  if  it  had  been  printed  yes- 
terday. 

Many  psychologists  maintain  that  if  an  impression  is 
once  made  upon  the  mind,  it  remains  for  ever.  And 
there  are  certain  seasons  of  life  or  certain  circumstances 
when— if  we  may  use  the  metaphor— the  receiving  sur- 
face is  peculiarly  susceptible,  and  when  the  impressions 
made  are  deep,  and  sharp,  and  definite.  So  is  it  in 
cliildhood  and  youth.  The  objects  then  familiar,  and 
the  texts,  the  hymns,  the  languages  then  mastered,  be- 
come a  life-long  heritage,  and,  like  the  footprints  of  the 
cheirptherium  in  the  sandstone  of  Saxony,  it  may  have 
been  a  pulpy  tablet  on  which  they  were  first  projected, 
but  in  the  interval  it  has  petrified,  and  they  are  now 
engraven  in  the  rock  for  ever.  We  might  go  further, 
and  add  that,  on  the  whole,  people  remember  the  things 
in  which  they  are  really  interested,  or  the  things  which 
it  is  very  much  for  their  interest  to  remember.  In  the 
one  case,  like  the  fine  mixture  of  argillaceous  sand  left 
by  the  retiring  tide,  and  ready  to  take  in  and  retain  the 
minutest  traces— the  mental  tablet  or  mnemonic  organ 
is  in  a  state  of  spontaneous  receptivity,  and  without  any 
trouble  on  your  part  the  interesting  object  will  make  its 
own  mark,  and  will  survive  for  days,  for  years,  per- 
chance through  all  existence.    In  the  other  case,  ycu 
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hftfe  Teiy  probablj  to  deal  with  a  resisting  recipient ; 
bat  if  at  last  joa  prevail,  you  may  find  him  none  the 
less  a  faithful  oonsenrator.    The  Church  of  Rome  has 
studded  Europe  and  the  Iloly  Laud  with  fossil  foot- 
prints—with Uie  life-like  impress,  heel  and  toe,  of  saints 
and  Scripture  worthies.     But  although  Protestantism 
alleges  that  the  footmarks  on  St  Paul's  Rock  and  else- 
where are  more  indebted  to  monkish  tools  than  to 
miraculous  sandals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  now  they 
are  made  they  are  sufficiently  permanent    And  as  there 
are  subjects  for  which  our  minds  are  not  always  soft  and 
plastic,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  hammer  and 
chiseL    A  school-boy  has  no  difficulty  in  recollecting  in 
the  month  of  May  every  bank  and  bush  where  a  nest  is 
built  or  in  progress ;  and  he  can  tell  the  exact  number 
of  e^  which  were  that  morning  reported  in  the  census 
of  ever  89  many  separate  establishments— wrens,  tit- 
mice, finches,  and  linnets.    These  facts  are  interesting, 
and  impress  themselves.    But  "The  verb  agrees  with 
the  nominative  before  it  in  number  and  person " — '^  9 
times  6  are  54,  9  times  7  are  63"— although  facts  im- 
portant and  indisputable,  are  not  particularly  capti- 
vating ;  and  yet  the  ingenuous  youth  has  an  interest  in 
retaining  them.    Pains  and  penalties  are  involved  in  for- 
getting them.    Accordingly,  by  dint  of  diligence,  he  does 
after  a  fashion  get  them  inscribed  on  the  reluctant  stone 
—chipped  and  chiselled  into  that  mysterious  Runic  pillar 
where,  long  after  the  statistics  of  birds*  nests  have 
crumbled  away,  rules  of  syntax  and  multiplication  tables 
stand  forth  with  triumphant  distinctness. 

The  memory  may  be  strong  where  the  intellect  is  weak ; 
bnt  without  the  former  faculty  there  can  be  no  intel- 
lectual growth.  For,  stripped  of  all  mystery,  what  is 
inemory  ?    Is  it  not  the  mmd's  power  of  retaining  its 


poflsessions  ?  If  sensation,  perception,  attention,  are 
the  collecting  faculties,  memory  is,  what  Sir  William 
Hamilton  has  called  it,  the  "  conservative  faculty  "—the 
custodier  of  the  collected  treasures.  In  point  of  fact, 
we  know  that  every  mind  from  an  early  period  possesses 
this  power.  In  virtue  of  it  the  infant  soon  learns  to 
distinguish  its  mother  from  all  the  world,  and  in  virtue 
of  it  the  inarticulate  sages  of  our  race— those  little 
Pythagoreans  who  have  not  yet  finished  their  twelve 
months*  novitiate  of  silence— have  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  most  valuable  experimental  philosophy.  They  have 
made  the  discovery,  and  they  retain  the  conviction,  that 
fire  burns— that  there  is  a  certain  point  beyond  which, 
if  puss's  good-nature  is  taxed,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  give 
way — ^that,  m  cases  of  collision,  action  and  reaction  being 
equal,  it  is  inexpedient  to  butt  violently  against  bed- 
posts and  the  legs  of  chairs  and  tables.  The  first  use  of 
the  conservative  faculty  is  to  treasure  up  experiences 
like  these— just  as  one  of  the  first  uses  of  the  reasoning 
or  comparing  faculty  is  to  generalize  them  and  draw  de- 
ductions from  them ;  and  with  the  help  of  these  two 
faculties  your  little  philosopher  on  all-fours  has  already 
taught  himself  more  important  lessons  in  the  art  of  self- 
preservation  than  any  which  he  will  afterwards  learn, 
even  although  he  should  attend  Dr.  HassalFs  sanatory 
lectures,  or  study  Sir  John  Sinclair  on  the  art  of  lon- 
gevity. If  be  had  no  memory,  he  would  forget  that  the 
candle  burned  his  finger  yesterday,  and  so  he  would  put 
it  into  the  flame  this  evening  ;  if  he  had  no  judgment, 
he  would  see  no  necessary  resemblance  between  the  red 
poker  and  the  ignited  gas-cone ;  but  having  both,  he 
learns  to  "walk,"  or  rather  to  creep  "  circumspectly,**  and 
grows  cautious  in  his  dealings  with  cats  and  candles, 
and  such  other  dangerous  friends  or  open  enemies. 


THE  BOMAN  CATACOMBS  AND  THEIR  RELIOIOUS  TEACHINGS. 

BY  THE   REV.    W.    H.   WITHROW,   M.A. 


PART     I. 


MONG  the  cultivated  grounds  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Rome,"  writes 
the  Christian  poet  Prudentius,  "lies 
a  deep  crypt  with  dark  recesses. 
A  descending  path,  with  winding  steps,  leads 
through  the  dim  turnings ;  and  the  daylight 
entering  by  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  somewhat 
illumines  the  first  part  of  the  way.  But  the 
darkness  grows  deeper  as  we  advance,  till  we 
meet  with  openings  cut  in  the  roof  of  the  pas- 
sages, admitting  light  from  above.  On  all  sides 
spreads   the  labyrinth,  woven  dense  with  paths 

e7o 


that  cross  each  other,  here  and  there  opening  into 
chapels  and  sepulchral  halls."  * 

This  description  of  the  Catacombs  in  the  fourth 
century  is  equally  applicable  to  their  appearance 
in  the  nineteenth.  These  wonderful  excavations 
are  situated,  for  the  most  part,  near  the  great 
highways  leading  from  Home.  According  to  the 
Cavaliere  Di  Rossi,  the  most  eminent  authority 
upon  this  subject,  there  are  forty- two  of  these 
early  Christian  cemeteries.     They  so  encompass 

*  *'Haud  procul  extremo  culta  ad  pomarU  Tallo,"  &a — n«pu 
<rr«^a>w,  Hymn  10. 
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the  city,  like  a  xnilitaiy  circumvallation,  that  they 
have  been  called  "  the  encampment  of  the  Chris- 
tian host  besieging  Pagan  Borne,  and  driving  in- 
ward its  mines  and  trenches,  with  the  assurance 
of  final  victory." 

After  descending  a  steep  and  narrow  sturway, 
the  traveller  enters  a  long  passage,  varying  from 
two  to  five  feet  in  width,  and  from  five  to  twelve 
feet  high,  arched,  and  occasionally  protected  with 
masonry,  and  plastered.  The  walls  are  completely 
honey-combed  with  graves,  in  tiers  one  above 
another,  like  shelves  in  a  library  or  berths  in  a 
ship.  They  are  of  all  sizes, — from  an  infimfs  to 
that  of  a  full-grown  man.  They  are  generally 
closed  with  tiles  of  terra-cotta  or  slabs  of  marble, 
put  edgeways  in  a  groove  or  mortise  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  fastened  with  cement — on  which  the 
marks  of  the  trowel  may  be  seen  as  fresh  as  if 
made  yesterday.  Many  of  the  slabs  are  broken, 
revealing  the  bones  or  dust  and  ashes  of  the  dead 
within.  Others  still  retain  the  inscriptions — to 
be  hereafter  mentioned.  Some  of  the  tombs — 
called  arcosolia — are  excavated  in  an  arched  re- 
cess, and  covered  by  a  horizontal  slab. 

There  are  numerous  passages,  branching  off  at 
nght  angles,  forming  a  complete  network  of  corri- 
dors, often  extending,  over  many  acres.  Signer 
Michell  Di  Rossi,  who  has  carefully  surveyed  and 
mapped  several  of  the  Catacombs,  computes  that 
the  aggregate  length  of  these  galleries  amounts 
to  876,000  metres,  or  587' geographical  miles. 
The  average  number  of  graves  is  about  five  on 
each  side,  for  every  two  yards  and  a  half ;  which 
would  give  the  enormous  aggregate  of  3,831,200. 
This  seems  an  almost  incredible  number;  but  we 
know  that  for  nearly  four  centuries  almost  the 
entire  Christian  population  of  Home,  which  even 
at  an  early  date  was  of  great  extent,  was  buried 
here. 

There  are  also  numerous  chambers,  or  cubicula, 
varying  from  eight  or  ten  feet  square  to  as  much 
as  twenty  feet  square  in  certain  isolated  examples. 
These  are  often  plastered,  and  adorned  with  paint- 
ings in  fresca  They  are  sometimes  ornamented 
with  stucco  columns  and  mouldings,  and  lined 
with  marble  or  mosaia  They  generally  occur  in 
pairs,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  gallery.  Those  of 
the  smaller  size  were  probably  family  tombs;  and 
those  of  larger  dimensions,  places  of  meeting  or 


of  worship.  Sometimes  four  or  five  were  grouped 
together,  affording  space  for  eighty  or  a  hundred 
persons.*;  and  the  whole  were  illuminated  by  a 
shaft  or  luminaria^  opening  to  the  sky.  Here, 
during  the  storms  of  persecution,  the  primitive 
Church  took  refuge ;  meeting  by  stealth  for  the 
celebration  of  the  rites  of  religion,  and  burying 
in  these  silent  recesses  the  holy  dead.  Here  re- 
posed the  proto-martyrs  and  confessors  of  the 
fftith — the  forlorn  hope  of  the  army  of  Christianity 
— their  holy  dust  making  a  true  terra  sancta  of 
these  gloomy  vaults.  Here  arose  the  funeral 
hymn,  the  chant  of  praise,  the  voice  of  exhorta- 
tion or  of  prayer;  no  less  acceptable  to  God  than 
if  from  the  stateliest  of  human  temples. 

Often  beneath  this  deep  there  is  a  lower  deep 
— or  even  as  many  as  four  or  five  sets  of  galleries 
on  different  levels,  each  being  excavated  as  the 
one  above  became  filled  with  graves.  The  worse 
than  C^merian  darkness  of  these  gloomy  laby- 
rinths was  illumined  by  terra-cotta  lamps,  placed 
in  niches  at  the  junction  of  the  principal  galleries, 
or  suspended  from  the  roof  Multitudes  of  these 
lamps  have  been  found  in  situ,  and  are  preserved 
in  the  various  museums  of  Rome. 

When  the  age  of  persecution  passed  away,  the 
Catacombs  continued  to  be  invested  with  a  deep 
and  pathetic  interest,  as  the  cradle  of  the  fsdth, 
the  refuge  of  the  Church  during  the  storm  of 
calamity,  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs ;  and  it  became  an  object  of  ambition  to 
share  the  resting-place  of  those  who  had  been  so 
holy  in  life  and  so  glorious  in  death.  In  course 
of  time  these  feelings  degenerated  into  a  super- 
stitious reverence  for  the  martyr-shrines ;  and 
numerous  pilgrims  came  from  afar  to  pay  their 
devotions  amid  these  sacred  scenes.  Commodious 
entrances  were  constructed,  easy  stairways  hewn 
in  the  rock  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
and  many  of  the  principal  tombs  were  adorned 
with  marble  and  votive  offerings. 

With  the  barbarian  invasion  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Empire,  subterranean  sepulture  ceased; 
and  the  Catacombs  were  given  up  to  pillage  by 
Qoth  and  Vandal,  who  destroyed  many  of  the 
sacred  monuments  in  their  search  for  supposed 
hidden  wealth.  During  the  gathering  gloom  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  faction,  civil  war,  and 
anarchy  laid  waste  the  land,  and  even  the  classic 
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maoaoka  abore  ground  were  conyerted  into  armed 
fortreeaes,  these  gloomy  vaults  became  the  rendez- 
vous of  insurgents  and  conspirators.  Frequently 
armed  bands  of  the  retainers  of  hostile  houses — 
the  Montagaes  and  Capulets  of  the  day — ^met  in 
these  sabterranean  Taolts,  and  the  war-cry  of 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline  rang  through  the  hollow 
ccNrridors,  and  bloodshed  and  cruelty  desecrated 
the  spot  sacred  to  religion  and  the  ashes  of  the 
aainted  dead. 

In  course  of  time  all  knowledge  of  the  Cata- 
combs became  entirely  lost ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  reviyal  of  learning  in  the  sixteenth  century 
liad  stimulated  the  minds  of  men  to  the  study  of 
the  past^  that  this  treasury  of  Christian  Evidences 
was  rediscovered,  and  again  thrown  open  to  the 
investigation  of  mankind.  To  Father  Antonio 
Bosco,  a  Roman  priest,  is  the  honour  due  of  un- 
veiling to  the  sight  of  Europe  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  the  faith  buried  in  their  depths.  Sus- 
tained by  a  lofty  enthusiasm,  he  spent  thirty-three 
years  groping  in  these  gloomy  corridors,  threading 
their  tangled  labyrinths — sometimes  lost  in  their 
intricacies— deciphering  the  half-effaced  inscrip- 
tions, and  copying  the  remains  of  early  Christian 
art  D'A^ncourt  was  another  original  etplorer 
in  these  mines  of  Christian  antiquity.  He  came 
to  Borne  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  with 
the  intention  of  spending  six  months  in  the  study 
of  the  Catacombs.  But  the  absorbing  interest  of 
the  subject  so  grew  upon  him,  that  he  remained 
for  fifty  years,  collecting  the  materials  for  his 
magnificent  posthumous  work,  ^  Histoire  de  TArt 
par  les  Monumens.**  The  literature  of  the  Cata- 
combs is  very  voluminous, — chiefly  in  the  Latin 
and  Italian  languages.  Arringhi,  Bottare,  Bol- 
detti,  Marchi,  and  Di  Bossi,  have  all  written 
ponderous  tomes  on  the  subject ;  and  in  French, 
M.  Eaoul  Bochetti,  the  Abb6s  Qawone  and 
Gerbet,  and  M.  Ferret.  The  work  of  the  latter 
consists  of  seven  magnificent  folios,  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  French  Government,  and  cost- 
ing about  £100  sterling. 

The  origin  of  the  Catacombs  was  long  errone- 
ously attributed  to  the  pagan  quarrymen  or  sand- 
diggers,  who  supplied  the  materials  for  the  in- 
numerable palaces,  temples,  baths,  theatres,  and 
private  buildings  of  the  adjacent  city.  Becent 
examination  of  the  geological  formation  in  which 


the  Catacombs  are  constructed  refdtes  this  theory. 
They  are  not  excavated  in  the  compact  and  rock* 
like  tufa  lithoide,  from  which  the  building-stone 
was  hewn;  nor  in  the  more  friable  tufa  paaolano, 
out  of  which  the  sand  was  dug;  but  in  the  tufa 
granolare,  an  accretion  of  volcanic  scoria  of  inter- 
mediate position  and  hardnesa  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  early  Christians  made  use  of 
the  pre-existing  armaria^  as  masks  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Catacombs ;  as  we  still  see  at  those  of  S. 
Agnese,  where  the  passage  descending  to  the  sub- 
terranean sepulchres  dives  abruptly  down  from 
the  old  pagan  excavation  above.  They  were 
doubtless  also  used  as  at  least  partial  receptacles 
for  the  excavated  debris,  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  they  disposed  otherwise. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Catacombs  is  one 
of  the  utmost  dilapidation  and  ruin.  Many  of 
the  galleries  and  chambers  are  filled  with  earth, 
either  by  the  falling  in  of  the  walls,  or  by  infiltra- 
tion through  the  roof  or  through  the  crumbling 
luminaria.  This  was  frequently  done,  also,  by 
the  hunted  Christians  in  time  of  persecution,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  pursuit  of  their  heathen  foes. 
The  luminaria  are  frequently  choked  with  rubbish 
or  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  have  become  sources 
of  danger  to  the  horseman  traversing  the  Cam- 
pagna.  The  once  stately  entrances  have  in  many 
cases  so  fallen  in  through  age  as  to  resemble  mure 
a  fox's  burrow  than  a  passage  for  human  beings. 
The  paintings  of  the  cuhicula  are  often  spoiled  by 
dampness,  or  begrimed  by  the  smoke  of  the  in- 
numerable torches  of  visitors  during  successive 
ages.  As  the  pilgrim  to  these  chambers  of  silence 
and  gloom  walks  through  the  vaulted  corridors 
his  footsteps  echo  strangely  down  the  distant  pas- 
sages— the  graves  yawn  weirdly  as  he  passes,  torch 
in  hand — deep  mysterious  shadows  crouch  around 
— the  air  is  hot  and  stifling,  and  seems  laden  with 
the  dry  dust  of  death.  Most  of  the  inscriptions 
have  been  removed,  and  are  affixed  to  the  walls 
of  the  different  churches  and  museums  of  the 
city. 

About  eleven  thousand  of  these  inscriptions 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  classified ;  and 
nowhere  else  can  we  find  such  direct  and  import- 
ant testimony  concerning  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  primitive  Christians  as  in  these  humble 
epitaphs  of  the  early  centuries.     By  their  careful 
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study  we  may  follow  the  development  of  Cbristian 
thought  from  age  to  age — ^we  may  trace  the  suc- 
cessive changes  of  doctrine  and  discipline — we 
may  read  the  irrefragable  evidence,  written  with 
a  pen  of  iron  on  the  rock  for  ever,  of  the  purity 
of  the  primitive  faith,  and  of  the  gradual  corrup- 
tion it  has  undergone.  "  What  insight  into  the 
familiar  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  Church,''  remarks  the  learned  and  elo- 
quent Dean  Stanley,  ^^  can  be  compared  with  that 
afforded  by  the  Eoman  Catacombs  !  Hardly 
noticed  by  Gibbon  or  Mosheim,  they  yet  give  us 
a  likeness  of  those  early  times  beyond  that  de- 
rived from  any  of  the  written  authorities   on 

which  Gibbon  and  Mosheim  repose He  who 

is  thoroughly  steeped  in  the  imagery  of  the  Cata- 
combs will  be  nearer  to  the  thought  of  the  early 
Church  than  he  who  has  learned  by  heart  the 
most  elaborate  treatise  even  of  Tertullian  or 
Origen."  In  this  era  of  critical  investigation  of 
the  very  foundations  of  the  faith,  it  will  be  well 
to  examine  the  vast  body  of  Christian  evidences 
as  to  the  doctrinal  teachings  of  the  primitive 
times  which  have  been  handed  down  from  be- 
lievers living  in  or  near  the  apostolic  age,  and 
thus  providentially  preserved  as  a  perpetual  me- 
morial of  the  faitli  and  practice  of  the  golden 
prime  of  Christianity. 

While  we  should  not  expect  to  find  in  these 
inscriptions  a  complete  system  of  theology,  we 
would  certainly  look  for  some  definite  expression 
of  the  religious  belief  of  those  who  wrote  these 
memorials  of  the  dead.  We  would  expect  some 
reference  to  the  lives  of  the  departed,  to  the  vir- 
tues of  their  character,  and  to  the  hopes  of  the 
survivors  as  to  their  future  condition  in  the  spirit 
world.  In  this  expectation  we  are  not  disap- 
pointed. We  find  in  these  inscriptions  a  body  of 
evidence  on  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
primitive  Church,  whose  value  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  over-estimate.  We  are  struck  with  the 
infinite  contrast  of  their  sentiment  from  that  of 
the  pagan  sepulchral  monuments ;  and  also  by 
the  conspicuous  absence,  in  the  earlier  and  purer 
period  of  Christianity,  of  the  doctrines  by  which 
the  Church  of  Home  is  characterized,  and  by 
which  it  proves  its  alienation  from  the  true,  apos- 
tolic, and  holy  catholic  Church  of  Christendom. 
We  shall  also  find  references  to  some  of  the 


numerous  heresies  which,  like  plague  spots,  be- 
gan to  infect  the  Church  even  in  the  early  een« 
turies,  some  of  which  found  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age at  Home. 

Protestantism,  therefore,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  closest  investigation  of  these  evidences 
of  primitive  Christianity.  The  science  of  epl* 
graphy  yields  no  warrant  for  the  doctrines  and 
practice  of  the  modern  Church  of  Home.  There 
is  not  a  single  inscription,  or  painting,  or  sculpture^ 
before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  that  lends 
the  least  countenance  to  her  arrogant  assumptions 
and  erroneous  dogmas.  All  previous  to  this  date 
are  remarkable  for  their  evangelical  character; 
and  it  is  only  after  that  period  that  the  distinc- 
tive peculiarities  of  Bomanism  begin  to  appear. 
The  wholesome  breath  of  persecution  and  the 
"  sweet  uses  of  adversity ''  in  the  early  ages  tended 
to  preserve  the  moral  purity  of  the  Church ;  but 
the  enervating  influence  of  imperial  favour,  and 
the  influx  of  wealth  and  luxury,  led  to  corrup- 
tions of  practice  and  errors  of  doctrine.  Her 
trappings  of  worldly  pomp  and  power  were  a 
Nepus  garment  which  empoisoned  her  spiritual 
life.  Hence  the  Catacombs,  the  rude  cradle  of 
the  eafrly  faith,  became  also  the  grave  of  much  of 
its  simplicity  and  purity. 


PART   II. 

In  the  investigation  of  early  Christian  epigraphy, 
the  determination  of  dates  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, as  it  is  only  inscriptions  of  the  earlier 
and  acknowledged  purer  period  of  the  Church 
which  can  bear  authoritative  testimony  as  to 
primitive  doctrine.  We  will  take  the  inscriptions 
as  given  by  the  Cavaliere  Di  Eossi,  the  most  emi- 
nent living  authority  on  this  subject,  in  his  great 
work,  "  Inscriptions^  Christianse ; ''  but  while  ac- 
cepting his  facts,  and  acknowledging  his  candour 
and  honesty  of  research — which  qualities  we  will 
seek  to  imitate — we  cannot  in  all  cases  accept  his 
conclusions.  We  will  endeavour  to  examine  the 
subject  from  a  strictly  philological  and  scientific 
point  of  view;  and^  anxious  only  to  discover 
truth,  will  seek  to  avoid  the  odium  theologicuniy 
that  compound  of  vinegar  and  gall  which  has  lent 
such  bitterness  to  religious  controversy. 

The  first  dated  inscription  possessing  any  doc- 
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trinal  chaneter  occnn  in  the  year  a.d.  217.*  It 
is  taken  from  a  large  sarcophagus,  and  commem- 
orates P£08ENES  KECEPTVS  AD  DEVM.  V.  KON 

"  Fh)senes  received  to  God,  on  the  fifth  day  be- 
fore the  nones  o£ ^    We  have  here  the  earliest 

indication  of  doctrinal  belief  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  departed ;  but  it  is  no  dark  and  gloomy 
apprehension  of  purgatorial  fires,  but  the  joyous 
confidence  of  immediate  reception  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Crod. 

An  inscription  of  date  A.D.  234  is  accompanied 
by  the  first  examples  of  the  fish  and  anchor, 
symbols  which  afterwards  became  so  common, 
but  with  no  other  distinctively  Christian  feature. 
In  the  next  year,  a.d.  235,  occurs  the  following 
epitaph,  in  which  there  is  possibly  an  intimation  of 
immortality  in  the  expression  de  sasculo  recessit — 
**  retired  from  the  world,"  or  from  the  age.t  The 
epithet  "  very  sweet  daughter  "  is  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  the  Christian  character,  although 
common  on  pagan  tombs  : — 

▲VBKLIA  DVLCISSDfA  FILIA  QYJE 
DE  SJXrVLO  RECESSIT 
VnUT  AXN.  XV.  M.  mi. 
8EVER0  ET  QUIMTIN  COSS. 

Anrelia,  our  Tery  sweet  daughter,  who  retired  from  the 
vorid  in  the  consulate  of  Severus  and  Qnintiniis.  She 
lived  fifteen  yean  and  four  months. 

In  the  year  a.d.  238,  on  a  sarcophagus  which 
bears  the  first  extant  representation  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  we  find  the  following  touching  inscrip- 
tion. It  conveys  nothing  doctrinal  beyond  the 
phrase  "  most  devout,"  or  "  God-loving  " — expres- 
sive of  the  youthful  piety  of  the  deceased.  The 
mention  of  the  duration  of  the  illness  is  very  rare 
in  these  epitaphs.  The  yearning  affection  of  the 
father  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  last  clause: — 

HFAXArrOC  O  OEO^IAECTATOC  EZHCEN 

E1Ii|]H  HAPA  B[fi^f]Xr  ENOCHCEN  HM[c]P[at]  IB 

EA!CeiAC  HATEP  TEKNO  rAYKYTEPO  ♦OTOC  KAI  ZQHC, 

The  Tery  devout  Heraclitus  lived  eight  years  and  thir- 
teen days.  He  was  ill  twelve  days...Xanthias  his  father 
to  his  ion  sweeter  than  light  and  life. 

The  next  example  merely  gives  the  consular 
date,  A.D.  249,  and  the  assurance  that  the  de- 
ceased sleeps — DORHIT— a  distinctively  Christian 


*  The  esrUer  ones  ezpnii  merely  the  conrahur  dates,  and  in  one 
Isitsnee  onlj  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased. 

t  The  ue  of  reeedo  In  the  senM  of  '*  to  die  "  is  classical ;  bat 
b  the  above  form  is  unknown  In  pagan  epigraplgr. 


synonym  for  death.  In  the  year  a.d.  268  occurs 
a  fragment,  on  which  one  may  with  difficulty  de- 
cipher the  inscription,  by  the  parents,  "  to  their 
well-deserving  son,  who  lived  twelve  years  and 
eleven  months.'*  The  chief  interest  attaches  to 
the  last  line, — 

viBAS  nrrzB  Sanctis  [sic]  iha. 
May  you  live  among  the  holy  ones ! 

The  meaning  of  the  last  three  letters  is  unknown. 
The  natural  ejaculation  of  the  sorrowing  friends, 
expressed  in  the  preceding  words,  is  certainly  no 
indication  of  the  later  Romish  practice  of  prayers 
for  the  dead,  or  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  but 
is  merely  the  yearning  desire  of  the  human  heart 
for  the  happiness  of  the  dear  departed. 

The  next  dated  inscription,  of  the  year  269  a.d., 
is  of  a  very  barbarous  character — Latin  words  in 
Greek  letters,  not  engraved  but  rudely  painted  on 
the  slab.  It  is  evidently,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
wretched  grammar  and  orthography,  the  produc- 
tion of  extreme  ignorance.  It  requires  a  strong 
dogmatic  prepossession  to  detect  in  its  incoherent 
language  any  meaning  beyond  the  attestation  of 
the  sanctity  of  character  of  the  deceased.  Aftet 
giving  the  date,  it  reads  thus : — 

AEYKEC  •  *IAEIE  •  CEBHPE  •  K\PECEME  •  nOCOYETE* 
EA  •  EICHEIPEITQ  •  CAXKTO  •  TOYO  • 

Read:  Lcuc€s  fiUce  Sercrce  carisshna:  posuit  et  spinlui 
tancto  tito. 

Leuce  erected  this  (memorial)  to  her  very  dear  daught<?r 
and  to  thy  holy  sx:>irit. 

Nothing  further  of  dogmatic  import  occurs  till 
the  year  a.d.  291,  when  we  find  the  following 
example  of  barbarous  Latinitj''.  The  grammar 
and  spelling  are  atrocious ;  and,  as  will  be  noticed, 
the  pointing  by  no  means  indicates  the  proper 
division  of  words : — 

EX  VERGINIO  TVO  BEN 

E  MECO  VIXI8TI  LIB  ENIC 

ONIVGA  INNOCENTISSI  MACERVONIA  SILVANA 

REFRIOERA-  CVM  SPIEIITA  SANCT.V. 

Bead  :  £x  virginio  tuo  bene  mecum  rixisti,  libens  in  con' 
jvga  innocenlissimaf  Macervonia  Sihana.  JSefiHgera  cum 
tpiritis  Sanctis. 

Macervonia  Silvana,  thou  didst  live  well  with  me  from 
thy  maidenhood,  rejoicing  in  most  innocent  wedlock. 
Refresh  thyself  among  the  holy  sxtirits. 

No  candid  interpreter  can  discover  in  this  rude 
epitaph  anything   beyond  the  expression  of  a 
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natural  desire  for  the  beatitude  of  the  beloved 
one  among  Uie  sanctified. 

There  is  nothing  further  in  this  century  of 
doctrinal  import^  nor  is  there  anything  that  can 
in  the  least  degree  favour  the  assumptions  of 
Iloman  controversialists  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century ;  but  much  that  is  directly  opposed 
to  Bomish  doctrine. 

In  the  epitaph  of  a  youth  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  of  date  a.d.  310,  we  find  the  beautiful  en- 
phemism  for  death,  accersitus  ab  angelis — 
"  eaUcd  away "  (literally,  sent  for)  "  by  angels." 
There  is  no  doctrine  of  purgatory  here.  The 
Christian  soul,  like  Lazarus,  is  borne  of  angels 
to  Abraham's  bosom,  and  not,  like  Dives,  to  tor- 
menting flames,  albeit  called  of  purgatorial  efficacy 
to  cleanse  the  pollutions  of  the  flesh.  In  an  epi- 
tnph  of  date  a.d.  329  occurs  the  still  nobler 
expression, — 

NATVB  EST  LAVRENTIV8  IX  ETEBNVM 
ANK.  XX.     DOBM IT  Ilf  PACS. 

Lanrentiiis  waa  bom  eternally  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  ag«.    He  sleepa  in  peace. 

The  primitive  Christians  had  no  doubt  of  the 
immediate  happiness  of  those  who  died  in  the 
faitL  They  were  incapable  of  the  blasphemous 
thought  that  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  was 
insufficient  to  wash  away  their  guilt,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  were  doomed  to  penal  fires 

"  Till  the  fool  crimes  done  in  their  days  of  nature 
Were  burned  and  purged  awaj." 

All  the  expressions  applied  to  the  death  of  the 
righteous  indicate  the  assurance  of  their  ^irits' 
peace  and  rest  and  happiness.  Thu%  in  addition 
to  the  examples  already  given,  we  have,  A.D.  838, 
BENE  QUiESCENTi  IN  PACE,  "resting  Well  in  peace;" 
A.D.  348,  EEQUiEviT,  "entered  into  rest;''  A.i>.  353, 
PAUSABiT,  "  will  repose;"  a.d.  365^  quisscit,  "he 
rests  " — not  kequiescat,  "  may  he  rest,"  as  the 
Romanists  write,  but  the  joyous  assurance  of 
present  repose  in  the  peace  of  Ood;  A.D.  359, 
iviT  AD  DEUM,  "he  Went  to  God;*^  a.d.  363, 
SEMPER  QuiESCis  8ECUBA,  "  thou  dost  repose  for 
ever  free  from  care;"  a.d.  869,  tocitus  («c)  nr 
IN  PACE,  "  when  called  (away)  he  went  in  peace.** 
Sometimes  these  pious  sentiments  are  expressed 
more  fully,  as  in  the  following  example,  in  which 
the  body  is  represented  as 

"a  worn-out  fetter  that  the  soul 
Bad  tarokea  and  thrown  awajr." 


PaBSBTT£a  HIC  BITVS  EST  CSLERIinrS  KOXnTB  DICTVS 
CORTOBEOS  BVMPEK8  NEXTS  QVI  OAVDET  IN  A8TBIS. 

Here  has  been  laid  a  presbyter,  called  by  the  ti«^"(v» 
Celerinus,  who,  breaking  the  bonds  of  the  body,  rejoice* 
in  the  stars — t.c,  in  heaven. 

The  Christian  mourners  sorrowed  not  as  those 
without  hope.  Their  loved  ones  were  "  not  lost^ 
but  gone  before."  In  the  following,  faith  exult- 
ingly  beheld  the  dear  departed  with  the  white- 
robed  multitude  before  the  throne  : — 

PRIMA  VIVIS  IN  GLORIA  DEI  KT 
IN  PACE  DOMINI .  N08TR .  XF. 

Prima,  thou  livest  in  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  the  peace 
of  our  Lord  Christ. 

LVCnrS  DORMIT  ET  VIVIT 
IN  PACE  XO. 

LuciaB  sleeps  and  lives  in  the  peace  of  Christ. 

In  the  following  the  deceased  is  represented  as 
comforting  the  mourners  by  the  thought  of  the 
felicity  of  the  blessed : — 

LEVITJE  CONIVX  PETRONIA  FORMA  PVDORIS 
HIS  MEA  DEPONENS  SEDIBV8  0S8A  LOCO. 
PARCITE  V08  LACEIMia  DVLCE8  CVM  CONIVOE  NAT^E 
VIVENTEMQVE  DEO  OREDITE  FLERE  NEFA8. 

I,  Petronia,  the  wife  of  a  deacon,  the  type  of  modesty, 
lay  down  my  bones  in  this  resting-place.  Refrain  from 
tears,  my  sweet  daughters  and  husband,  and  believe  that 
it  is  forbidden  to  weep  for  one  who  lives  in  God. 

The  first  inscription  at  all  fietvourable  to  Homish 
doctrine  is  the  following  barbarous  example,  of 
date  A.D.  380 : — 

Hio  QvnesciT  ancilla  dei  ovxde 

svA  omnia  pependit  domvm  ista 

QVEM  amice  deflens  solacivmq.  reqvibvnt 

PRO  HVNC  VNVM  ORA  STBOLEM  QVEM  8VPERI8 

TITEM  REQVI8TI ETERNA  RBQVIXM  FELIGET AS  C  A  VSA  MA1IEBI&. 

Here  rests  a  handmaid  of  God,  who  out  of  all  her  riches 
possesses  but  this  one  house ;  whom  her  friends  bewail  and 
seek  for  consolation.  0  pray  for  this  thine  only  child 
whom  thou  hast  left  behind.  Thou  wilt  remain  in  the 
eternal  reix>se  of  happrnc 


This  yearning  cry  of  an  orphaned  heart  for  the 
prayers  of  a  departed  mother  is,  however,  but  a 
slight  support  for  the  stupendous  system  of  the 
invocation  of  the  saints ;  and  this  example  is  near 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  primi- 
tive purity  of  the  faith  had  already  begun  to  be 
corrupted.  But  even  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen> 
turies  the  vast  proportion  of  the  inscriptions  were 
of  a  highly  evangelical  character,  and  were  entirely 
antagonistic  to  the  most  cherished  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Borne. 
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The  duiatum  Tiew  of  death  is  always,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  snllen  resignation  or  blank 
despair  of  paganism,  fall  of  cheerfulness  and 
hope.  Its  nigged  front  is  veiled  under  softest 
sjDonyms.  The  grave  was  cmisidered  merely 
the  temporary  resting-place  of  the  body;  while 
the  freed  spirit  was  regarded  as  already  rejoicing 
in  the  presence  of  Qod,  in  a  broader  day  and 
brighter  light  and  fairer  fields  than  those  of  earth. 
The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  pious 
orthodoxy  of  those  early  Christian  epitaphs.  In 
the  year  A.D.  383  we  find  the  following  senti- 
ment : — 

▲anr  ithxriam  cvfiens  csh  coksoemdebs  lvcem  . 

She  departed,  degiring  to  ascend  to  the  ethereal  light  of 
hetTen. 

In  A.D.  393  we  read: — 

LDfnnA  HOBTIB  ADTET 
ETTVCHIVS,  BAPncyS,  PDTS,  BENIONVS 
IH  CH&IBTUM  CREDENS  PREMIA  LVCI3  ABET  {sic). 

Eutnchixis,  wise,  pioos,  and  kind,  believing  in  Christ 
entered  the  portals  of  death,  and  has  the  rewards  of  the 
Hght  (of  hesren). 

Of  the  same  year  is  the  following : — 

DTLCIS  ET  nrNOCES  (Kc)  mo  BOBMIT  BEVEBIANYS  IN 
BOMKO  PACIS 

cnva  spiBTivs  in  ltcb  bosoni  svbceptvs  est. 

Here  Bleeps  in  the  sleep  of  peace  the  sweet  and  innocent 
Sererianiui,  whose  spirit  is  received  into  the  light  of  Grod. 

In  an  epitaph  of  date  A.D.  399  occurs  the  senti- 
ment— 

VK  REOB  HVNO  LAORDOS  FAS  BIT  DEFLEEB 
COKPORIB  EXyrVS  VINCLIS  QVI  OATDET  IN  ABTRIS 
VIC  MALA  TEBBENI  8EN8IT  CONTAOIA  BENSVS. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  right  to  lament  with  tean  him  who, 


freed  from  the  fetters  of  the  hody,  rejoices  among  th» 
stars,  n<x  feels  the  evil  contagion  of  earthly  sense. 

Of  somewhat  similar  import  is  the  following : — 

mo  BBQTIB8CIT QViE  A  DEO  INTER  EXORDIA  TIYENDl 

DB  HAO  LYCB  BVBLATA  EST  VT  IN  HELIORE  LYIONE  VTVEEK 
MERERETUR. 

Here  rests who  was  snatched  away  by  Grod  in  the 

very  beginning  of  life  from  the  light  (of  earth),  that  she 
mi^t  be  worthy  to  live  in  the  more  glorious  Hght  (of 
heaven). 

We  find  also  such  expressions  as  the  following : 
A.D.  500,  SEMPER  FIDES  MAisiBET  {maruehU)  xpxn> 
DEUM,  "ever  faithful  he  shall  remain  with  Gkxi;" 
Loncrrs  rac  ad  doemiendum,  "  Loticus  laid  here 
to  sleep;"  quiescit  in  domino  jesu,  "he  reposes 
in  the  Lord  Jesus;"  ivir  ad  detjm,  "he  went  to 

Qod;"   COBPUS  HABET  TELLUS  ANIBCAM  CALESTIA 

EEGNA,  "the  earth  possesses  the  body,  but  celestial 
realms  the  soul;"  biens  nescia  mortis  yiyit  et 

ASPECTtJ  PBUITUR    BENE    CONSCIA    CHBI8TI,    "the 

soul  lives  unknowipg  of  death,  and  consciously 
rejoices  in  the  vision  of  Christ;"  salonice  ispiri- 
Tus  Tins  IN  BONIS,  "  Salonica,  thy  spirit  is  in 
bliss."  A  martyr's  triumph  over  death  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  lines:  "Paulus  was  put  to  death 
in  tortures  in  order  that  he  might  live  in  eternal 
peace."  In  the  following  we  read  the  language  of 
a  mother's  affection  struggling  with  her  tears : — 

MACVS  PVER  INN0CEN8 
SSSE  lAH  INTER  INNOOENTIS  COEPISTI 
QVAH  STAVILIS  EST  TVI  HJEC  VITA  EST... 
COMPBElCATyB  PBCTOBVU  OEMITVS 
8TRVATVB  PLKrVS  OOVLOBVM. 

MacQs,  innocent  boy,  thou  hast  already  begun  to  be- 
among  the  innocent.    Unto  thee  how  sure  is  thy  present 

life Hushed  be  this  bosom^s  groaning !   Dried  be  these- 

weeping  eyes ! 


{To  he  concluded  next  month.) 


WHAT  TO  ADMIRE;  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 


[OTHING  serves  to  reveal  a  man's  character 
more  deariy  than  his  admiration  does. 
Wheuever  we  discover  what  it  is  that  a 
man  admires,  and  what  are  his  reasons 
for  admiring  it,  we  have  got  most  of  the  information 
needed  to  complete  a  diagnods  of  his  moral  and  mental 
duxacteristics. 

Eveiy  one  of  us  admires;  and  in  doing  so  we  yield  to 
a  naftmal  and  powerful  impulse.  This  impulse  has, 
ilonhtiwi^  been  implanted  in  us  for  the  wisest  purpose ; 


but,  like  everything  else  which  goes  to  make  up  the 
complex  unity  called  man,  this  universal  tendency  to 
admire  may  be  abused  as  well  as  wisely  yielded  to;  and, 
according  to  our  use  or  abuse  of  it,  will  it  help  to  elevate 
or  to  degrade  our  characters. 

Admiration  must  not  be  regarded  as  being  merely 
the  gratification  of  a  taste.    The  most  important  moral; 
principles  are  involved  in  every  exercise  of  it    When- 
ever we  admire  a  quality  in  another,  our  admiration  i 
goes  to  intensify,  in  its  possessor,  the  quality  admiredJL 
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Besides  this,  our  admiration  of  any  quality  helps,  in 
some  degree,  to  form  a  sort  of  public  feeling  in  its 
favour;  and  in  this  way  each  of  us  exercises  his  own  in- 
fluence in  educating,  happily  or  unhappily,  the  popular 
judgment  But  however  much,  or  little,  our  admiration 
may  influence  others,  it  never  fails  to  afiect  our  own 
characters  most  seriously.  Our  moral  natures  appro- 
priate and  assimilate  the  quality  which  we  admire  in 
others;  and,  though  we  may  be  unconscious  of  it,  the 
admiration  serves  to  make  us  like  the  person  whom  we 
admire.  In  this  way,  there  are  few  means  of  moral 
education  which  are  so  potent  as  admiration  ;  and  the 
judicious  Christian  parent  will  take  care  to  keep  the 
minds  of  his  youthful  charge  well  supplied  with  proper 
objects. 

We  need  never  be  in  want  of  objects  to  admire.  God 
is  the  One  Great  Object  of  our  highest  worship;  and  his 
works  are  to  be  sought  out  that  we  may  delightedly 
admire  them,  and  worship  him  through  our  devout 
admiration  of  them.  And  God's  Word  is  quite  as  full 
of  marvels  as  God's  world  is.  If  the  geologist  has  not 
yet  exhausted  the  wonders  of  the  earth,  nor  the  astrono- 
mer'the  wonders  of  the  sky,  as  little  has  Christian 
research  discovered  all  the  priceless  secrets  of  the  Bible. 
And  God  is  also  to  be  traced  and  admired  in  his  ador- 
able providence.  The  life  of  each  of  us  is  full  of  its 
wonders;  and,  next  to  the  blessed  Bible,  the  book  which 
may  be  most  profitably  conned  by  the  thoughtful  Chris- 
tian is  the  record  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  his  indi- 
vidual self,  as  he  will  find  it  written  on  the  tablets  of 
his  own  memory.  And,  besides  all  these,  there  are  the 
wonders  of  grace,  the  workings  of  the  divine  Spirit  in 
the  lives  of  Christian  men.  Every  holy  thought,  every 
loving  act,  every  consecrated  life  is  the  fruit  of  his 
gracious  operation.  To  the  anointed  eye,  the  world 
everywhere  and  Christian  life  in  all  its  phases  are  full 
of  God;  and  if  he  be  a  God  that  seems  to  hide  himself, 
it  is  to  excite  our  search  that  we  may  discover  and 
admire  his  works;  and  if  our  search  be  honesty  however 
imperfect,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  rewarded. 

There  are  a  few  who  foruially,  and  in  so  many  words, 
refuse  to  admire  anyone.  They  profess  to  think  that 
such  admiration  is  a  sort  of  idolatry  of  the  creature. 
But  for  all  their  grand  professions,  these  apparent  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  turn  out,  when  looked  at,  to  be  no 
exceptions  at  all.  They  do  quite  as  much  in  the  way  of 
admiration  as  their  neighbours  ;  only,  in  their  case,  ad- 
miration, like  charity  in  the  proverb,  always  begins  at 
home;  while,  unlike  genuine  charity,  it  always  ends  at 
home  as  well.  It  is  from  mere  pride  and  envy  that  they 
are  so  morbidly  afraid  of  the  sin  of  a  moderate  admira- 
tion. Humble  love  is  never  afflicted  by  any  of  these 
green-eyed  fancies.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
a  man,  admiring  the  human  instrument,  may,  like  the 
Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  make  an  idol  of  it,  while 
He  to  whom  all  the  glory  is  due  may  be  overlooked. 
This  is  bad;  but  is  it  any  better  when  self-conceit,  crav- 
ing for  an  idol,  cannot  travel  so  far  from  home  to  find 


one,  as  to  go  even  to  John  the  Baptist  ?  However,  these 
scrupulous  tithers  of  the  mint  and  anise  generally  relax 
their  favourite  rule,  when  it  threatens  to  hinder  any 
one  from  ofiering  to  themselves  a  few  grains  of  the  idola- 
trous incense. 

Pride  cannot  stoop  to  admire  others;  it  prefers  to 
criticise.  How  can  it  admire,  when  to  do  so  implies 
generally  some  inferiority  in  the  admirer  ?  In  its  right 
place,  the  admiration  of  a  good  thing  is  the  dutiful 
homage  which  a  good  man  pays  to  a  goodness  confess- 
edly superior  to  his  own.  But  how  can  pride  prefer 
this  lowly  place  ?  Not  a  few,  though  they  lack  the 
candour,  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  old  Kiskanah,  a 
North  American  Indian,  who  said,  "  It  b  very  strange 
that  I  never  meet  with  any  man  so  sensible  as  myself.** 
This  remark  is  paralleled  by  a  similar  one  from  the 
opposite  pole  of  social  life.  The  late  Margaret  Fuller 
Ossoll  once  said  :  ''  I  know  all  the  people  worth  knowing 
in  America,  and  I  find  no  intellect  comparable  to  my 
own.*'  Whatever  might  be  the  profundity  of  Ki8kanah*s 
judgment,  or  the  grandeur  of  Signora  08soli*8  intellect, 
many  would  decline  the  possession  of  them  if  it  entailed 
the  compensating  drawback  of  the  accompanying  self- 
conceit 

Admiration,  to  be  truly  useful,  needs  to  be  both  con- 
trolled and  educated.  To  receive  the  full  benefit  of  it, 
and  to  exercise  all  its  influence  judiciously,  we  need  to 
be  taught  both  what  to  admire,  and  how  to  do  it  Our 
admiration,  at  first,  is  always  immature  and  injudicious. 
Those  of  us  who  have  advanced  any  length  through  life, 
can,  on  looking  back  over  past  progress,  see  that  we  have 
passed  through  stages  of  admiration,  corresponding  to 
our  own  stages  of  mental  and  moral  development  When 
we  were  children  we  could  do  no  other  than  admire  as 
children;  but  happy  are  they  who,  in  regard  to  the 
highest  objects,  have  reached  a  stage  where  as  men  they 
have  put  away  childish  things. 

Pascal,  in  his  "  Thoughts,"  speaks  of  three  different 
kinds  of  glory,  each  of  which  has  its  own  circle  of  devout 
admirers.  There  is,  first,  the  outward  and  visible  splen- 
dour of  this  world*s  glory,  the  pomp  of  courts,  "the 
buckram  and  prunello"  which  play  so  prominent  a  part 
on  the  stage  of  life.  There  are  many  who  admire  glitter 
of  this  sort;  but  their  admiration  shows  them  to  be  in 
moral  and  intellectual  childhood.  Infinitely  above  this, 
as  Pascal  states  it,  lies  the  realm  of  intellectual  grandeur, 
the  glories  of  which  are  utterly  invisible  to  the  thought- 
less crowd  who  admire  the  tinsel  of  the  other.  In- 
finitely above  this  second  region,  agiun,  lies  a  third 
world,  the  realm  of  divine  love;  which  is  as  completely 
hidden  from  the  keen  eye  of  intellect  as  it  is  from  the. 
idle  gaze  of  sense.  Only  the  pure  in  heart  can  behold 
its  glories,  for  they  alone  can  see  God.  This  is  the  king- 
dom of  holiness,  in  which  Christ  is  King;  the  splendours 
of  which  are  as  much  superior  to  the  highest  triumphs 
of  intellect,  as  these  are  superior  to  the  glitter  and 
parade  which  are  the  delight  of  the  foolish.  Let  the 
Christian  seek  to  educate  himself  into  an  increasing 
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eapadtj  for  eujojing  the  beauties  of  this  loftiest  region; 
and  when  he  is  able  to  find  his  sweetest  pleasures  here, 
he  shall  have  little  admiration  to  waste  on  things  that 
amnot  be  admired,  without  lowering  in  some  degree  the 
character  of  the  admirer. 

An  incident  in  the  life  of  Telford  sets  before  us.  an 
illostration  of  two  kinds  of  admiration,  the  childish  and 
the  more  judicious;  though  neither  of  the  two  has 
respect  to  the  highest  objects.  When  Telford  under- 
took to  hang  his  suspension  bridge  across  the  Menai 
Stndt,  he  made  one  of  the  most  daring  attempts  which 
the  bloodless  heroism  of  peace  had  erer  proposed.  So 
soon  as  the  first  chain  had  been  extended  from  land  to 
land,  a  foolhardy  cobbler  in  the  neighbourhood  crawled 
along  the  links  to  the  centre.  Perching  himself  uncom- 
fortably tiiere,  at  a  considerable  height  over  the  ocean, 
he  sat  on  his  dangerous  seat  until  he  had  sewed  a  pair 
of  shoes;  which  done,  he  crawled  back  along  the  chain 
to  terra  finna.  Here  was  courage  too,  though  of  the 
crudest  kind— courage  rather  in  the  unsmelted  ore  than 
in  the  metal;  and,  of  course,  many  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  rash  and  useless  feat  applauded  it  im- 
mensely, for  they  could  appreciate  heroism  like  this, 
infinitely  better  than  they  could  appreciate  that  of 
Telford.  The  judicious,  however,  preferred  to  admire 
the  engineer,  and  to  condemn  the  cobbler. 

In  the  exercise  of  admiration,  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  multitude.  There 
is  a  danger  of  this.  A  somewhat  severe  censor  of  human 
weaknesses  says :  ''Such  a  goose  is  man,  and  cackles  over 
plush-velvet  grand  monarques,  and  woollen  galley- 
slaves;  over  everything  and  over  nothing; — and  will 
cackle  with  his  whole  soul  merely  if  others  cackle." 
Neither  should  we  be  carried  away  by  our  own  feelings, 
for  they  will  equally  mislead  us.  As  little  may  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  made  the  dupes  of  our  own  imagi- 
nation—a very  common  case,  indeed,  in  the  choice  of 
objects  to  admire.  It  is  because  they  follow  imagina- 
tion that  not  a  few  think  so  enthusiastically  of  the  dis- 
tant, while  they  despise  the  near.  They  see  the  blemishes 
of  the  object  at  hand,  but  fiincy  has  room  for  free  play 
when  it  decorates  the  distant  unknown  with  every  con- 
ceivable excellence.  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico 
iumitur.  All  that  would  be  needed  to  disenchant  the 
idolater,  in  this  case,  would  be  an  introduction  to  his 
idol.  *^  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  " 
might  serve  for  a  motto  to  a  good  many  things. 

It  is  because  of  this  undue  activity  of  imagination  in 
the  ignorant,  and  because  this  activity  of  imagination  is 
necessarily  left  without  control,  from  their  lack  of  a 
well-cultivated  judgment,  that,  in  this  class,  the  faculty 
of  wonder  invariably  exaggerates  the  wonderful  quality 
possessed  by  any  object  of  their  admiration.  Forming, 
in  this  way,  an  increased  estimate  of  the  object  admired, 
they  go  on  to  offer  it  a  still  more  admiring  homage— 
to  wond«  more,  to  exaggerate  more,  and  to  admire 
mofe,  till  the  furthest  limits  in  this  direction  are  reached, 
and  the  poor  heart  becomes  bankrupt    There  is  a  cave 


in  India  which  for  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
interminable.  Tradition  told  of  an  adventurous  Rajah, 
who  had  set  out  to  explore  its  unknown  depths,  and  who 
took  with  him  one  hundred  thousand  torch-bearers  and 
one  hundred  thousand  measures  of  oil;  but  he  and  his 
company  were  lost  for  ever  in  the  immense  chasm.  Now 
the  cavern  has  been  lately  explored,  and  has  been  found 
to  be  smaller  than  one  of  our  ordinary  city  churches ! 
Perhaps  it  is  to  the  working  of  this  principle  in  rude  and 
ignorant  ages  that  we  owe  in  part  the  origin  of  poly- 
theism. The  popular  hero,  first  immensely  admired, 
and  then  as  a  consequence,  having  his  admirable  quali- 
ties greatly  exaggerated,  passed  through  succeeding 
stages  of  admiration  and  exaggeration,  till  he  who  at 
first  was  the  people^s  hero  ended  by  being  made  the 
people's  god.  By  all  means  let  us  admire;  but  let  oiur 
judgments  be  enlightened,  and  in  strictest  accordance 
with  truth. 

We  read  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  Qenesis  that  the 
strong  rude  men  before  the  Flood  admired  the  gigantia 
The  men  of  renown  in  that  age  were  all  mighty  men, 
men  of  violence,  giants.  And  neither  the  giants  nor 
their  admirers  have  yet  become  quite  extinct  The 
world  has  still  a  weakness  for  giants;  and  if  a  man  will 
only  be  gigantic,  though  it  should  be  in  folly  or  in  wicked- 
ness, the  world,  or  at  least  a  large  section  of  it,  will 
put  him  in  her  calendar  of  saints.  She  despises  the 
small,  or  the  common-place;  but  she  will  permit  a  man 
to  be  as  bad  as  he  pleases,  or  even  to  be  as  good  as  he 
pleases,  if  he  will  only  be  either  on  a  scale  which  is  vast 
enough  to  overpower  her  imagination.  The  life  of  the 
blessed  Saviour,  the  meekest  and  lowliest  of  men,  is  a 
constant  rebuke  to  the  world  for  its  idolatry  of  the 
striking;  and  so  too  should  the  lives  of  his  disciples  be. 

In  according  approbation,  the  judgment  of  God  and 
that  of  fallen  sinful  man  never  happen  to  coincide. 
How  could  such  harmony  be  expected,  when  the  one 
dwelleth  in  tlie  light,  and  the  other  loves  the  darkness 
rather  than  the  light  ?  That  which  is  highly  esteemed 
among  men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.  On  the 
same  brow  on  which  man  sets  the  seal  of  his  highest 
approval,  God  never  sets  his;  nay,  he  not  unfrequently 
places  on  it  the  brandmark  of  his  extreme  displeasure. 
In  his  inmost  heart,  man  always  prefers  some  Barabbas 
to  Jesus;  for,  to  the  fleshly  eye,  the  latter  has  no  beauty 
of  any  kind  wherefore  he  should  be  desired.  Set  before 
him  a  Jacob  and  an  Esau,  and  he  will  be  almost  sure  to 
think  the  latter  the  lovelier  character  of  the  two.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Phoenician  of  Greek  literature,  so 
greatly  admired,  and,  in  several  respects,  apparently  so 
admirable,  is  the  very  same  people  of  whom  the  Bible 
speaks  under  the  name  of  Canaanites,— that  loathed 
and  loathsome  race  whose  enormities  were  such  that 
their  polluted  land  spued  out  her  filthy  inhabitants. 

From  this  extreme  divergency  of  judgment  between 
the  holy  God  and  sinful  men,  as  to  what  is  worthy  of 
approval,  there  contmually  arises  a  source  of  much  diffi- 
culty, and  an  occasion  of  much  temptation,  to  the  ear- 
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nest  Christian;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  spheres 
of  dnty,  the  servant  of  Christ  be  faithfbl  to  his  Lord. 
Since  admiration  tends  to  intensify  those  characteristics 
which  are  admired,  in  the  person  who  possesses  them, 
making  him  either  the  better  or  the  worse  fbr  the  ad- 
miration bestowed  on  him ;  since  it  always  inflaences 
the  popular  judgment  and  feeling  in  favour  of  the  quali- 
ties admired ;  since  it  invariably  affects  the  moral  and 
spiritual  chvacter  of  the  person  who  admires— it  is  of 
unspeakable  importance  that,  in  according  this  admira- 
tion, the  Christian  never  cease  to  feel  that  he  is  Christ's 
witness,  Christ's  servant,  and  in  some  respects  Christ's 
representative.  If  he  be  placed  in  the  drcnmstances  of 
an  ordinary  Christian,  it  is  probable  that  in  no  sphere 
of  life  which  lies  open  to  him,  is  his  influence  for  good 
or  evil  likely  to  be  so  powerful,  as  in  this  of  giving  or 
withholding  his  admiration.  If  silence  sanctions,  much 
more  does  express  approval  To  most  of  us,  this  may 
be  the  chief  talent  with  which  we  have  been  intrusted, 
in  order  that  we  might  trade  with  it ;  but  which  we  may 
also  bury  in  the  earth,  or,  worse  still,  may  so  grievously 
misuse  as  actually,  by  means  of  it,  to  comfort  the  sinner 
and  help  the  wicked.  Admiration,  properly  looked  at, 
is  a  lower  exercise  of  precisely  the  same  faculty  which, 
in  its  highest  exercise,  becomes  worship ;  and  just  as  a 
consistent  Protestant,  in  a  Romanist  country,  would  not 
uncover  his  head  before  the  Host  in  the  streets,  even 
though  all  around  him  be  kneeling  in  worship,  so 
neither  may  the  devout  Christian  admire,  though  the 
world  around  him  be  worshipping  its  idol,  and  be  clam- 
ouring angrily  on  him  to  join  it  in  the  homage ;  unless, 
indeed,  he  can  offer  his  admiration  in  his  capacity  of  a 
hearty  Christian. 

Alas !  how  much  foigetfblness  of  duty  and  unffdth- 
ftilness  to  trust  prevail  on  this  subject  How  can  two 
walk  together  in  their  appreciation  of  common  objects 
of  admiration,  enjoying  heartily  each  other's  fellowship, 
unless  they  be  agreed  in  their  estimate  of  the  thing 
admired  ?  and  how  can  there  be  such  enjoyable  unani- 
mity between  earnest  Christians  and  the  Christless 
world  ?  What  is  it  that  they  have  in  common  to  ad- 
mire ?  On  most  leading  subjects  of  interest,  they  have 
scarcely  a  whit  more  in  common  than  an  earnest  Pro- 
testant and  a  zealous  Romanist  have,  when  they  meet 
the  Host  in  the  streets. 

If  the  early  saints,  in  the  fervour  of  their  first  love, 
were  a  little  too  vehement  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  turned  aside  from  an  evil  world— a  world  between 
which  and  themselves  they  felt  that  God's  own  hand 
had  planted  the  impassable  barrier  of  that  primeval 
enmity  which  for  centuries  had  lain  between  the  two 
seeds  of  Genesis  iii. — we,  on  our  part,  are  Jittle  tempted 
to  make  the  same  mistake.  Our  peculiar  danger  lies  in 
the  opposite  direction.  We  fail  to  declare  with  suffi- 
dent  clearness  that  our  sympathies,  our  expectations, 
our  interests,  our  admirations,  are  all  necessarily  differ- 
ent from  those  of  a  world  lying  hitherto  in  wickedness. 


Of  course  there  are  many  things  even  in  this  evil 
world  which,  as  Christians,  we  may  approvingly  recog- 
nise ;  nay,  which  we  may  not  refuse  to  honour.  Not  to 
speak  of  moral  virtues  of  every  kind— the  "  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report"— all  of  which  the  Christian  will  instinctively 
approve  of,  there  are  also  those  social  distinctions  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  institute.  All  these  we  ought 
cheerfully  to  recognise  and  honour ;  but  those  distinc- 
tions which  are  merely  worldly  and  conventional,  we 
may  recognise  only  in  so  far  as  we  can  serve  our  Lord 
by  our  reoognition  of  them.  The  relationship  between 
parent  and  child,  between  the*  master  and  his  servant, 
the  ruler  and  his  subject,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the 
aged  and  the  young— these  are  all  divinely  appointed ; 
and  the  inferior  honours  God  when,  in  a  proper  spirit, 
he  honours  the  superior  whom  God  has  set  over  his 
head.  But  where,  for  instance,  are  we  ever  charged  to 
give  any  honour,  of  any  kind  or  degree,  to  mere  wealth, 
whether  of  gold  or  lands,  and  this  quite  independently 
of  the  use  to  which  the  riches  may  be  put  ?  Where  has 
it  been  appointed  to  us  to  reverence  the  man  who, 
trusted  with  gifts  of  intellect,  profimes  them  to  the 
most  mournful  uses  ?  If  the  rich  man  be  a  father,  by 
all  means  let  his  children  honour  him ;  if  he  be  a  mas- 
ter, let  his  servants  honour  him  ;  if  he  be  a  magistrate, 
let  his  office  be  honoured  in  the  honour  paid  to  its  occu- 
pant; if  he  be  learned,  let  him  be  honoured  for  his> 
learning ;  if  good,  for  his  goodness ;  but  on  no  account 
let  him  receive  admiration  or  reverence  because  of  his 
mere  possession  of  wealth.  The  rule  is,  '*  Honour  all 
men ;"  and  the  rich  man  is  always  entitled  to  his  share 
of  the  respect  which  is  to  be  given  to  every  human  being ; 
bat  let  no  additional  reverence  be  shown  to  him  simply 
because  he  happens  to  be  the  unfaithful  steward  over  so- 
many  bags  of  money.  John  Baptist  did  not  so  accord 
his  admiration,  nor  did  Paul,  nor  did  Christ.  It  is  not 
meant  to  insinuate  by  these  remarks  that  a  lively  Chris- 
tian will  be  in  any  danger  whatever  of  giving  honour  to 
mere  wealth  by  itself,  say,  in  the  hands  of  a  wealthy 
scoundrel ;  but  it  is  more  than  insinuated  that  many 
worthy  Christians  are  in  danger  of  unconsciously  accord- 
ing to  wealth  a  certain  amount  of  consideration,  when 
they  measure  out  the  various  degrees  of  respect  which  fall 
to  be  bestowed  on  honoured  brethren.  The  same  good 
man  will  not  always  receive  the  same  regard  because  of 
his  moral  and  spiritual  worth  alone,  which  he  would  have 
received,  if,  in  addition  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  worth,^ 
he  had  also  possessed  half  a  million  of  money. 

In  so  speaking,  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the 
consideration  of  a  man's  earthly  riches  can  have  no  plac& 
whatever  in  helping  us  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
honour  which  we  ought  to  accord  to  him.  For  several 
reasons  it  certainly  ought  to  be  considered;  and  per- 
haps chiefly  for  this,  that  the  employment  to  which  & 
man  puts  his  wealth  will  affect  most  materially  our  view 
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«f  Ids  moial  and  spiritual  exoellenoe.  But  let  us  see 
that  we  do  not  allow  ounelTes  to  admire  for  a  wroDg 
reasoDy  even  when  our  admiration  may  be  resting  on 
the  rig^t  man.  Though  we  may  on  no  acooont  admire 
mere  wealth,  we  ooght  to  admire  heartily  the  grace 
which  is  frequently  given  to  the  wealthy  Christian,  and  to 
praise  Qod  for  raising  up  faithful  witnesses  of  this  dass. 
YeSy  while  we  give  a  high  place  in  our  inmost  hearts  to 
the  martyr  whom  the  world  crowns  with  thorns— the  oou- 
rsgeoos  man,  who,  in  front  of  gibbet  or  of  stake,  has 
fitthfiilly  confessed  his  Lord— let  us  accord  at  least  an 
equal  place  to  the  other,  and  sometimes  the  nobler  mar- 
tjT— the  martyr  whom  the  world  attempts  to  crown 
with  Toees ;  who,  amid  all  the  luxuries  of  Ufe,  finds  little 
sweetness  in  them  compared  with  what  he  finds  in  the 
manna  of  the  Word;  who,  while  others  bow  the  knee  to 
him,  bends  his  own  in  lowliest  humility  before  the  only 
King,  and  who  also  bows  his  head  meekly  before  the 
least  of  all  the  litUe  ones,  in  whom  he  recognises  the 
children  of  that  King:  It  is  comparatively  an  easy 
thing  to  foEBake  the  world  when  it  drives  us  out,  but  it 
needs  more  grace  to  rebuke  the  world  when  it  is  smiling 
iti  sweetest ;  to  condemn  the  world  when  it  &wns  and 
flattoB  ns ;  to  break  with  the  world,  like  Moses,  when 
it  presents  us  with  its  all,  and  by  aO  our  acts  to  declare 
phunly  that,  smitten  with  the  love  of  another  country, 
the  glory  of  the  world  has  ceased  to  be  glorious  in  oar 
eyeiL  Yes,  such  men  we  admire  with  all  our  powers  of 
admiration;  while,  beside  them,  but  placed  not  a  hair's- 
breadth  above  them,  we  honour  also  the  other  martyr, 
the  heroic  man  who  witnessed  for  his  Saviour  in  the 
flames.  In  these  days,  and  in  this  land,  few  of  us  have 
opportunity  to  attain  the  blessed  martyr's  death ;  but 
God  gives  every  unit  of  us  ample  opportunity  for  living, 
in  (me  or  other  of  its  many  forms,  the  equally  noble 
martyr-lifiB. 

It  is  neverto  the  money  itself,  therefore,  but  to  the  faith- 
ftil  grace  displayed  in  the  proper  use  of  it,  that  the  Chris- 
tian is  to  accord  his  admiration.    A  remark  like  this 
seems  so  veiy  trite,  that  it  is  apt  to  be  despised  as  a 
mere  truism.    And  yet,  alas !  though  our  heads  be  so 
well  instructed  that  we  can  treat  such  a  statement  as 
the  stalest  of  commonplaces,  mx  hearts  are  so  far  be- 
hind oor  heads,  that  practically  we  often  live  as  if  the 
truism  were  not  really  true.    When  Christ  was  on  the 
earth,  he  once  sat  down  over  against  the  Temple  trea- 
sury, and  noted  the  gifts  which  were  dropped  into  il 
Wealthy  donors  cast  in  their  wealthy  offerings  as  they 
passed ;  but  not  one  of  these  awoke  on  that  solemn 
&oe  the  faintest  sign  of  gracious  approbation.     The 
gentle  features  retained  their  expression,  as  if  the  face 
had  been  cut  in  marble.    At  last  a  gift  was  cast  into 
the  box  which,  all  at  once,  kindled  the  soft  eyes  with  a 
strange  radiance,  and  covered  the  sorrowful  face  with  a 
pleased  smile.    And  what  sort  of  gift  was  it  which  had 
power  in  this  wqr  to  stir  the  soul  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  ? 
It  was  the  very  pooiest  ofTering  of  the  very  poorest  of 
vidowi ;  poHibly  the  paltrieft,  in  its  money  value,  of 


all  the  gifts  that  had  been  given  that  day.  But  a  gift 
of  love  has  quite  another  value  besides  that  which  a 
banker  assigns  it,  when  it  lies  on  his  counter;  and  in  ita 
spiritual  excellenoe  this  poor  widow's  pocar  gift  stood 
quite  apart  from  all  its  companion-gifts— it  was  per- 
fectly unique.  Her  gift  included  herself  and  her  woildly 
all ;  she  gave  her  entire  living,  and  her  whole  heart 
How,  though  Christ  is  no  Icmger  on  earth,  his  trea- 
sury still  is ;  and  his  Church  is  here  to  represent  him  in 
visible  presence.  IX>nors  are  still  pouring  in  their 
gifts,  and  many  of  these  are  still,  as  formerly,  very 
handsome.  But  who  now  is  happy  enough  to  win  th& 
Church's  commendation  7  Alas !  so  imperfectly  does 
she  enter  into  the  spirit  of  her  Lord,  that  she  reservea 
the  most  of  her  smiles  for  that  dass  of  gifts  which 
he  regarded  with  perfSsct  apathy— the  huge  gift,  which, 
after  all,  may  be  but  a  small  percentage  out  of  a  much 
larger  superfluity.  As  for  the  poor  widow's  mite,  it  ia 
too  often  overlooked ;— no,  not  quite  overlooked ;  for,  un- 
seen, the  Lord  stiU  sits  beside  his  treasury,  still  notes, 
the  offerings,  and  shall  by-and-by  adjust  more  right- 
eously the  present  ill-distributed  approval.  What  com- 
fort may  be  gathered  from  this  story  by  the  godly  poor ! 
What  a  model  does  it  furnish  to  tiie  godly  rich,  who 
will  need  generally  to  multiply  their  offerings  manifold, 
ere  they  attain  to  the  same  hi^  i^proval !  And  what 
a  lesson  does  it  give  us  all  in  the  proper  exorcise  of  this 
responsible  talent  of  admiration ! 

Even  when  the  object  of  admiration  is  altogether 
worthy  of  it— I  speak  chiefly  of  mental  and  moral  qua- 
lities—the inexperienced  are  in  danger  of  making  a 
mistake  in  the  drawing  of  practical  inferences,  a  mis- 
take which  is  often  i»oductive  of  the  most  melancholy 
results.  Seeing  a  man  to  be  possessed  of  one  quality  in 
a  very  eminent  degree,  the  groundless  inference  is  hastily 
drawn,  that  he  will  equally  excel  his  feUows  in  other 
respects ;  and  hence  he  is  rashly  intrusted  with  respon- 
sibilities which,  it  may  be,  he  is  more  than  usually  in- 
competent to  dischaiga  It  would,  in  most  cases,  be  a 
mudi  sa£er  mference  to  argue  the  other  way,  and  to  say. 
Since  this  man  so  manifestly  excels  on  one  side,  he  is 
sure  to  have  some  compensating  deficiency  on  another. 
As  the  proverb  says—*'  A  long  tongue  and  a  short  hand." 
The  records  of  statesmanship,  of  literature,  and  of 
general  social  life,  are  filled  with  illustrations  of  this. 
Let  France  admire  if  she  will,  and  let  her  profit  if  she 
can,  by  the  gushing  sentimentalisms  of  her  Lamartine ; 
but  let  her  by  no  means  be  tempted  to  make  bira  her 
president :  let  Kome  applaud  the  matchless  oratory  of 
her  Cicero,  or  accept  instruction  from  his  pen,  but  let 
her  choose  some  one  with  a  stiffer  tongue  to  be  her 
consul.  It  is  of  immense  practical  importance  to  every 
one  of  us  that  we  limit  our  admiration  to  the  actual  ex- 
cellence which  the  admired  man  possesses,  and  that  we 
refrain  fh>m  crediting  him  with  qualities  which  be  haa 
not,  and  perhaps  could  not  possibly  have 

As  one  instance  of  the  implication  of  this  principle,, 
we  may  refer  to  the  present  unhappy  jan^ngs  between 
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sdentific  men  and  theologiana.  SeTeral  of  our  leading 
men  of  science  take  up  a  hostile  attitude  towards  re- 
vealed truth ;  and  young  inexperienced  thinkers  are  in 
danger  of  according  a  respect  to  these  men's  words,  when 
they  speak  of  divine  things,  somewhat  commensurate 
with  the  admiration  which  is  universally  accorded  to 
them  as  men  of  science.  Now  this  is  a  complete  mis- 
take ;  and  to  the  youthful  admirer  of  these  men  it  may 
be  a  fatal  one.  Masters  in  their  own  department  of 
science,  these  men, — the  Tyudalls,  and  Hiixleys,  and 
Owens  of  the  day,— are  scarcely  even  babes  in  theology ; 
and  their  utter  incompetency  to  handle  successfully  the 
one  set  of  truths  arises  out  of  the  very  qualities  which 
have  given  them  such  eminence  in  the  other.  They 
have  succeeded  so  wonderfully  in  their  investigation  of 
natural  phenomena,  simply  because  they  have  so  de- 
votedly and  so  exclusively  confined  their  attention  to 
such  subjects ;  but  this  same  exclusive  addictedness  to 
the  natural,  with  its  consequent  neglect  of  the  super- 
natural, has  so  narrowed  their  mental  range  that  their 
minds  cannot  work  at  all  out  of  the  familiar  groove. 
The  methods  of  ascertaining  spiritual  and  scientific 
truth  are  so  entirely  distinct,  that  exclusive  devotedness 
to  either  for  a  lifetime  will  render  any  man  unfit  to  deal 
with  the  other.  So  far,  then,  from  receiving  the  dicta 
of  purely  scientific  men  on  questions  connected  with 
theology  with  that  reverent  regard  which  one  would  ac- 
cord to  the  scientific  statements  of  the  same  men,  I 
should  look  upon  their  ability  to  investigate  such  extra- 
professional  questions  as  being  greatly  less  than  that  of 
an  average  intelligent  working-man.  The  absurd  pro- 
posal recently  made  by  some  of  them,  to  subject  super- 
natural phenomena  to  scientific  tests  smells  most  rankly 
of  the  shop,  and  indicates  how  oompleteiy  their  all- 
engrossing  devotedness  to  physical  science  has  misedu- 
cated  them,  has  unfitted  them  for  handling  in  a  proper 
spirit  alien  and  loftier  subjects. 

We  admire  the  patient  research  of  scientific  men,  and 
accept  their  guidance  in  their  own  peculiar  walk ;  we 
admire  still  more  heartily  the  spiritual  attainments  of 
the  lowly  and  gracious  Christian,  familiar  with  his  Bible, 
nowhere  so  much  at  home  as  in  his  closet,  and  ever 
walking  Enoch-like  with  God :  but,  just  as  we  would 
assign  no  value  whatever  to  the  opinion  of  this  latter, 
on  questions  which  fall  to  be  solved,  not  by  the  Bible, 
but  by  the  spectroscope,  so  we  would  assign  no  value 
to  the  opinion  of  the  purely  scientific  man  on  ques- 
tions which  are  to  be  satisfactorily  solved,  not  by  a 
self-reliant  science,  but  by  a  reverent  faith.  The  two 
regions  of  truth  are  quite  distinct,  let  them  be  kept 
distinct ;  and  let  the  evidence  for  any  alleged  fact  be 
examined  in  accordance  with  its  own  principles.  This 
modest  course,  however,  is  what  the  savants  referred  to 
scorn  to  take.  They  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall 
die  with  them.  As  haughtily  as  ever  religious  fanatic 
refused  to  examine  with  care  the  proper  evidence  for 
a  scientific  finding,  they  on  their  part  refuse  to  examine 
in  a  becoming  spirit  the  peculiar  evidence  for  the  supor- 


naturaL  They  are  in  their  own  way  as  bigoted  as  a 
Paul  Oullen,  as  one-sided,  as  self-conceited ;  nnd  with 
all  their  boast  of  reason,  they  are  quite  as  unreasonable. 

Admiration  may  seem  to  the  thoughtless  to  be  a  very 
slight  tiling;  and  the  influence  which  it  may  have  in 
forming  the  popular  judgment,  and  thereby  in  giving 
ultimate  shape  to  the  conduct  of  a  whole  people,  is  very 
apt  to  be  overlooked ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  of  tremen- 
dous importance.  What  a  noble  and  stirring  episode 
in  Jewish  history  is  the  story  of  the  Maccabees !  There 
is  scarcely  a  grander  narrative  of  courageous  devoted- 
ness to  be  found  in  the  preceding  annals  of  that  remark- 
able people ;  and  we  can  easily  understand  that  this  stoiy 
of  Judas  and  his  fellows  could  have  been  told  only  of  men 
whose  prior  national  history  had  been  such  as  that  of  Israel. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  predecessors  of  Judas,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  national  admiration  accorded  to  them 
for  centuries,  Judas  himself  would  scarcely  have  been 
possible.  And  how  many  must  have  had  their  zeal 
quickened  iu  after  ages  by  the  narrative  of  these  cour- 
ageous men ;  so  that  in  this  way  they  continued  to  live 
for  centuries  in  their  influence  upon  their  people.  But 
this  popular  admiration  had  an  unfavourable  as  well  as 
a  favourable  aspect.  It  must  have  gone  far  to  form,  and 
to  foster,  the  popular  ideal  which  the  Jews  came  to 
cherish  of  the  character  and  work  of  theur  expected 
Messiah.  It  led  them  to  think  of  the  promised  Deliv- 
erer as  being  similar  in  character,  though  operating  on 
a  grander  scale— to  think  of  the  coming  Christ,  in  short, 
as  being  just  another  Maccabee,  only  more  gigantic. 
And  thus  the  national  admiration  of  Judas  and  his 
fellows  came  to  be  one  of  the  elements  which  worked 
together  to  produce  this  dreadful  issue,— that  when 
Christ  came  to  his  own,  his  own  received  him  not,  but 
rejected  him  with  scorn,  and  nailed  him  to  the  cross. 
It  awakens  the  gravest  reflections,  when  one  connects 
in  this  way  the  national  admiration  of  a  hero  with  the 
nation's  greatest  crime ;  and  remembering  that  we  too 
are  as  fallible  as  they,  we  feel  that  we  need  to  put  our 
admiration,  and  all  else,  under  the  guidance  of  a  wisdom 
that  is  higher  than  our  own. 

We  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  the  way  in  which  we 
ought  to  express  our  admiration.  By  all  means  let  us 
manifest  our  high  approval  of  the  good,  not  in  loud  and 
windy  sentimentalisms,  but,  so  fiur  as  is  possible,  by 
patient  imitation  of  it  This  is  the  highest  style  of 
praise.  Every  noble  act,  every  devoted  worker,  calls  to 
us  through  our  very  approval  of  him,  **  Go  thou  and  do 
likewise."  If  we  yield  to  tlie  appeal,  our  admiration  of 
the  good  shall  not  only  go  to  encourage  the  good  man, 
but  shall  help  to  make  us  partakers  of  his  goodness ; 
while,  if  we  content  ourselves  with  idle  words  of  praise, 
the  unfruitful  admiration  will  become  sentimental  and 
insincere ;  it  will  tend  to  slacken  the  whole  of  our  own 
moral  machinery,  and  to  cast  it  out  of  gear. 

It  is  bad  policy,  as  well  as  culpable  vanity,  to  lay  traps 
in  order  to  catch  admiration  for  ourselves.  If  we  strive 
rather  to  cultivate  goodness,  content  with  the  honour 
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ivhich  oometli  firom  God  alone,  man*8  approval  shall  be 
snre  to  follow  us  sooner  or  later.    But  this  morbid  crav- 
ing for  admiration  will,  if  indulged,  unspeakably  debase 
oorselves ;  and  the  more  we  strive  to  win  it,  the  less 
likelj  shall  ¥re  be  to  succeed.    Indeed,  if  a  man  be  eager 
eooogb,  his  very  eagerness  will  secure  him,  not  admira- 
tion, but  contempt    Even  though  the  vanity  which 
prompts  these  efforts  should  not  be  discovered— a  very 
improbable  contingency,  iudeed— his  efforts  to  procure 
admiration  wiU  scarcely  fail  to  secure  the  opposite. 
For,  in  proportion  to  the  expectations  of  excellence 
which  he  leads  his  fellows  to  cherish  will  be  the  un- 


avoidable recoil,  when,  on  fuller  knowledge,  they  dis- 
cover that  he  lacks  the  excellences  which  he  led  them 
to  expect.  In  this  case  they  will  naturally  avenge 
themselves  for  the  disappointment ;  and  he  has  himself 
to  blame,  if  he  now  receive  a  degree  of  respect  as  much 
below  his  real  merits  as  the  respect  which  he  desired  to 
receive  was  above  these  merits.  Ilumility  is  the  surest 
way  to  honour,  though  it  does  not  always  seem  to  be  the 
shortest ;  while  pride  as* certainly  leads  to  contempt  and 
to  utter  destruction.  "  Every  one  that  exalteth  himself 
shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  humbleth  Iiimself  shall  be 
exalted.*'  j.  i>. 
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HE  warm  grasp  and  cordial  greeting  I 
received  from  George  Hay  Stuart,  as 
I  set  my  foot  for  the  first  time  on 
the  platform  of  the  railway  dep6t  in 
Philadelphia,  made  me  almost  forget  that  the 
broad  Atlantic  separated  me  from  homa  No 
man  in  the  United  States  is  more  widely  known, 
or  more  nniversally  respected,  than  Mr.  Stuart ; 
and  no  man  has  more  deeply  at  heart  the  best 
interests  of  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Connected 
oflScially  with  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  ex- 
clusive of  the  Protestant  sects,  and  clinging  to  it 
conscientiously,  in  spite  of  ill-judged  ecclesiastical 
censure — almost  amounting  to  persecution — no 
man  in  any  Church  has  broader  sympathies  with 
universal  Christendom.  His  work  in  the  Chris- 
tian Commission,  when,  with  a  well-organized 
band  of  helpers,  he  carried  material  succour  and 
spiritual  consolation  to  the  wounded  and  dying 
on  the  battle-fields  of  the  South,  and  to  the 
maimed  and  sick  in  the  hospitals,  has  won  for 
him  a  place  and  a  memorial  in  the  first  rank  of 
Christian  heroes.  And  this  is  only  a  part  of  his 
work — a  part  which  the  fame  of  a  mighty  war 
threw  ont  into  bolder  relief,  and  made  visible  to 
all  the  world.  The  best  energies  of  his  life, 
George  Stuart  has  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
humanity.  In  every  region  of  the  States  where 
a  great  enterprise  is  to  be  initiated  on  behalf  of 
missioiis,  Sunday  schools,  the  coloured  races,  the 
Indian  tribes^  or  other  schemes  of  philanthropy, 


he  is  always  there,  stimulating  by  his  enthusiasm 
and  inspiring  by  his  eloquence. 

Under  the  kind  and  skilful  guidance  of  such 
a  man,  I  had  ample  opportunity,  brief  though 
my  stay  was,  of  seeing  Christian  life  and  work 
in  Philadelphia. 

I  arrived  on  Saturday,  and  Mr.  Stuart  had 
only  returned  the  day  before  from  a  Sunday- 
school  convention  at  Chicago;  yet  all  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  me.  On  Sunday  I  was 
to  preach  in  Calvary  Church  for  Dr.  Humphrey, 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  give  an  address  at  the  communion  in  Dr. 
Wylie*8  church  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  preach  for 
him  in  the  evening — visiting  some  schools  in  tho 
interval.  On  Monday  I  was  to  address  the 
united  weekly  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  on  Tuesday  give  a  lecture  on  Palestine ; 
and  on  Wednesday  deliver  a  missionary  address 
in  Dr.  Boardman's  church.  The  programme  was 
formidable ;  and  when  filled  up  with  sundry 
speeches  in  the  schools  and  colleges  I  visited, 
.  afforded  ample  employment  for  a  four  days*  so- 
journ. Work,  however — unremitting,  enthusi- 
astic work — is  the  genius  of  Americans,  and  the 
source  of  success  both  in  Church  and  State,  and 
I  did  not  shrink,  while  enjoying  their  generous 
hospitality,  from  taking  my  full  share. 

When  going  to  Calvary  Church  on  Sunday 
morning,  Mr.  Stuart  led  me,  in  passing,  into  his 
own,  which  happened  to  be  on  our  way.     It  was 
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oommunion  Sabbath,  and  a  large  body  of  the 
people  had  already  assembled  in  the  lecture-halL 
He  asked  me  to  address  them ;  and  I  never  saw 
a  congregation,  to  all  outward  appearance,  more 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  duty  and 
solemn  responsibility  in  the  prospect  of  sitting 
down  at  the  Lord's  table. 

Calvary  Church  is  a  fair  type  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  which  are  now  springing  up 
with  such  wondrous  rapidity  in  the  various  cities 
of  the  United  States ;  and  it  struck  me  sis  far  in 
advance  of  the  generality  of  churches  in  this 
country — I  mean,  of  course,  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  requirements  of  Protestant  worship.  It  is 
not  a  miniature  cathedral,  built  as  if  on  purpose  to 
show  how  closely  a  modem  architect  can  imitate 
a  medieval  structure,  and  how  entirely  he  can  for- 
get, in  doing  so,  the  wants  of  a  Christian  congre- 
gation. It  is  a  building  so  planned  that  the 
preacher  can  address  with  ease  the  whole  audi- 
^'  ence,  and  the  audience  can  hear  distinctly  what 
^  he  says  to  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
can  be  no  piety  in  a  massive  Qothic  pillar  when 
it  hides  the  face  of  Christ's  minister ;  and 
there  can  be  no  righteousness  in  a  Gk>thic  roof 
when  it  prevents  a  congregation  from  hearing  the 
gospel  message.  I  may  be  wrong ;  but  I  think 
it  is  quite  possible  for  a  church  to  be  made 
beautiful,  without  at  the  same  time  being  made 
useless.  Architectural  skill,  in  my  opinion,  is 
shown,  not  so  much  in  the  elegant  proportions 
and  grand  contour  of  an  edifice,  as  in  its  j)erfect 
suitableness  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed.  The  Christian  people  of  America  are 
adopting  this  view.  They  are  throwing  aside,  as 
unworthy  the  enlightenment  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  that  architectural  sacerdotalism,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  which  has  made  so  many  recently 
erected  churches  in  Britain — and  among  them 
not  a  few  belonging  to  Presbyterians — almost 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  rational  worship. 
They  know,  and  they  have  come  to  act  upon  the 
knowledge,  that  the  service  of  Qod  in  the  sanc- 
tuary is  a  service  of  the  intellect  and  heart,  and 
not  of  mere  ritual  and  form.  They  feel  that  God 
is  a  spirit,  and  they  therefore  build  their  churches 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  trutL  Yet,  while  such  is  the  case, 
there  is  nothing  to  offend  the  eye  or  shock  the 


most  refined  taste.  There  is  an  appropriateness 
and  a  beauty  in  design  and  equipment  which 
tend  to  encourage  attendance  on  the  house  of 
Gk>d.  Pews,  passages,  and  pulpit  are  furnished 
with  the  elegance,  and  sometimes  the  luxury,  of 
a  modem  drawing-room.  Persons  of  the  most 
delicate  constitution  can  therefore  attend  church, 
and  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  the  Word,  without 
encountering  the  torture  of  hard,  ill-constmcted 
seats,  or  the  risk  of  cold  and  rheumatism.  When 
will  our  ecclesiastical  architects,  instead  of  resting 
content  with  servile  imitation,  imbibe  the  true 
spirit  of  their  great  predecessors,  and  create  a 
style  in  all  respects  suitable  to  the  wants  of 
modem  times,  and  to  the  simple  forms  of  evan- 
gelical Protestantism  1  Let  us  have  clear  light, 
and  good  ventilation,  and  comfortable  pews,  and 
perfect  acoustic  arrangements, — all  combined  with 
refined  taste,  and  such  an  amount  of  chaste  orna- 
mentation as  may  accord  with  the  social  status 
of  the  worshippers. 

I  was  impressed,  too,  with  the  completeness  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  America. 
Each  church  has  attached  to  it  a  suite  of  buildings 
adapted  for  carrying  on  most  efficiently  the 
various  departments  of  congregational  work.  The 
Sunday  schools  are  fitted  up  with  due  regard 
to  the  wants  and  duties  of  both  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  semicircular  class-benches  of  polished 
pine  or  oak,  each  having  its  dozen  of  little  arm- 
chairs, are  models  of  neatness  and  comfort  The 
children  seem  to  enjoy  them  amazingly.  They 
feel  at  home  in  those  tidy  seats  and  spacious  and 
elegant  rooms,  where  they  have  warmth  in  winter, 
and  perfect  ventilation  in  summer.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  schools  are  crowded  by  the 
children  of  all  classes,  rich  and  poor  alike.  Then 
there  are  waiting-rooms  and  committee-rooms  for 
the  teachers,  the  ladies,  and  the  office-bearers  of 
the  congregation,  and  for  the  minister's  Bible- 
classes — not,  however,  the  cold,  bare,  cheerless 
barracks,  with  wooden  benches  and  uncarpeted 
floors,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  here ;  but 
rooms  furnished  to  correspond  with  the  social 
position  and  home  habits  of  those  who  are  ex- 
pected to  frequent  them.  The  people  of  America, 
whatever  their  status  may  be,  are  thus  left  with- 
out the  excuses  which  one  hears  so  frequently 
in  this  country,  if  they  absent  themselves  from 
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the  house  of  Ood,  or  fail  to  discharge  the  duties 
required  of  them  in  the  several  departments  of 
church  work. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  was  taken  by  young  Mr. 
Stuart  to  a  Sunday  school  which  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  sights  of  Philadelphia.  It  meets  in  a 
large  unfinished  building  in  one  of  the  poorer 
districts  of  the  dty.  Some  fifteen  hundred  chil- 
dren were  present  when  I  entered,  and  nearly 
half  as  many  spectators  crowded  into  the  '^  Stran- 
gers' Gkdlery."  People — strangers,  I  mean — seem 
to  go  to  it  as  they  go  to  the  theatre  or  the  opera 
— for  amusement  They  may  join,  it  is  true,  in 
the  opening  hymn,  and  hear  a  few  sentences 
of  the  opening  prayer;  but  their  chief  object^ 
evidently,  is  to  gaze  down  on  the  mass  of  chil- 
dren away  in  the  area  below.  I  examined  as 
closely  as  circumstances  permitted  the  working 
of  the  school,  and  the  impression  left  on  my 
mind  was,  that  while  the  excitement  of  numbers 
and  parade  may  possibly  attract  a  few  scholars 
and  teachers  whom  it  might  be  difficult  to  reach 
otherwise,  yet  the  whole  is  not  satisfactory.  I 
believe  a  series  of  smaller  schools,  judiciously 
located,  and  carefully  managed,  would  do  far 
more  good  among  the  masses.  I  could  not  but 
think,  as  I  sat  for  a  time  in  the  Strangers'  Gal- 
lery, and  afterwards  on  the  platform  below, 
studying  as  well  as  I  could  the  vast  assemblage, 
that  the  admission  of  strangers  is  a  great  mis- 
take. They  can  do  no  good  there;  and  they 
might  be  Ceut  better  employed  elsewhere.  There 
might  also,  I  thought,  be  more  teaching  in  the 
school  itself,  and  less  time  taken  up  with  forms 
and  introductory  exercises.  Still,  with  all  its 
drawbacks,  it  is  a  noble  institution,  and  a  grand 
example  of  Christian  work.  The  school,  I  under- 
stood, was  organized  and  is  sustained  mainly  by 
the  labours  of  one  man.  All  honour,  then,  to  that 
young  Christian  merchant,  who  is  devoting  so 
much  of  his  great  talents  and  administrative  skill 
to  the  training  of  children  for  the  kingdom  of  his 
Master. 

WEEKLY  MEETING  OF  MINISTERS, 

The  ministers'  meeting  on  Monday  was  to 
me  of  the  deepest  interest  It  assembled  in  the 
new  and  splendid  building  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication.     Some  seventy  or  eighty 


of  the  clergymen  of  Philadelphia  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  there,  with  others  from 
difierent  parts  of  the  United  States,  who  were 
on  a  visit  to  the  city,  and  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  seeing  their  brethren.  The 
meeting  is  held  every  Monday  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  continues  an  hour  and  a  hall  It  is  presided 
over,  I  believe,  by  the  ministers  in  rotation. 
After  devotional  exercises,  there  is  a  free  con- 
ference on  the  state  of  religion  generally.  Each 
one  has  an  opportunity  of  relating  whatever  may 
have  taken  place  of  interest  in  his  own  district^ 
and  whatever  difficulties  and  hindrances  he  may 
have  encountered.  Counsel  is  asked,  advice  is 
given,  plans  are  formed,  co-operative  missionary 
enterprise  is  organized,  and  united  prayer  is  of- 
fered to  Him  with  whom  alone  is  success.  Min- 
isters are  themselves  more  closely  linked  to- 
gether ;  they  become  familiar  with  the  character 
and  extent  of  each  other's  labours,  trials,  and 
successes  :  the  young  leam  wisdom  and  prudence 
from  the  old ;  and  the  old  are  in  turn  stimulated 
to  new  efforts  by  the  fresh  zeal  and  energy  of  the 
young.  Such  meetings  carry  one  back  in  ima- 
gination to  those  days  when  the  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples assembled  in  an  upper  room  in  Jerusalem 
or  Antioch,  and  when,  untrammelled  by  cold 
forms  and  laws  of  debate,  they  consulted  as 
earnest  men  regarding  whatever  might  best  pro- 
mote the  common  cause ;  and  they  sought  by 
prayer  the  presence  of  that  dear  Master  who  had 
so  recently  promised,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  The  meetings 
have  proved,  as  I  learned,  eminently  useful  in 
fostering  brotherly  love  and  leading  to  brotherly 
help.  They  are  centres  of  vital  power  which  is 
felt  over  the  whole  city.  Might  not  the  example 
set  by  the  ministers  of  Philadelphia  be  imitated 
with  advantage  in  the  cities  of  our  own  land) 
Meetings  so  conducted,  free  from  the  formality 
of  church  courts,  could  not  fail  to  give  a  higher 
tone  to  ministerial  intercourse,  and  bring  down  a 
more  abundant  blessing  upon  ministerial  labour. 
The  Board  of  Publication  is  one  of  the  great 
schemes  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  States. 
It  was  founded  to  select,  publish,  and  dissemi- 
nate a  sound  religious  literature  in  a  cheap  and 
attractive  form  It  has  done  a  great  work ;  but  it 
is  questionable,  now  that  facilities  for  the  publica- 
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tion  of  books  on  every  subject  are  so  numerous, 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  an  expensive 
establishment  for  that  which  may  be  done,  I  be- 
lieve, as  effectively  through  the  legitimate  trade. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

In  Philadelphia  one  sees  the  national  system 
of  education  in  its  most  advanced  form  ;  and  in 
this  respect^  I  believe,  America  is  setting  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world.  The  system  aims  at  mak- 
ing education,  up  to  a  certain  grade,  free,  efficient, 
non-sectarian,  and  universal — "  Our  schools," 
says  an  able  advocate,  "are  established  for  the 
masses,  the  commonwealth  of  mind,  rich  and 
poor  alike — for  the  common  benefit  and  the 
common  protection,  regardless  of  the  accidents  of 

life And  the  system  is  to  be  judged,  not  by 

exceptional  cases,  but  by  the  pervading  atmos- 
phere of  intelligence  and  moral  culture  which  it 
diffuses  throughout  society.  Its  blessings  fall 
upon  the  community,  not  in  interim  showers, 
but,  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  unseen,  unfelt^  save 
in  the  freshness  and  beauty  which  they  contri- 
bute to  promote." — It  is  supported  by  a  tax 
which  all  are  required  to  pay,  because,  it  is 
rightly  said,  all  reap  the  benefit.  The  last  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Education  contains  th.e  fol- 
lowing admirable  remarks  on  a  nation*s  duty  as 
regards  the  education  of  the  young — remarks 
which  deserve  special  attention  in  our  own 
country  at  the  present  time  : — 

"The  education  of  the  young  is  a  subject,  the 
importance  of  which  has  been  so  long  tacitly 
acquiesced  in,  and  so  often  ably  argued,  that  a 
complete  statement  of  its  claims  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  citizen  is  neither  expected  nor 
desired  in  this  place.  It  is  nevertheless  true 
that  too  many  who  should  understand  and 
estimate  it  at  its  real  value  are  so  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  the  development  of 
a  material  prosperity,  that  they  not  only  fail  to 
appreciate  the  public-school  system,  but  regard 
the  taxes  levied  for  its  support  as  onerous  and 
excessive. 

"  Strangely  enough,  they  forget  that  education 
is  the  essential  preliminary  to  the  material  pro- 
gress to  which  they  devote  themselves,  and  in 
which  they  so  rejoice.  The  industrial  activity 
of  the  day,  with  the  material  wealth  in  which  it 


results,  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  It  is 
due  to  the  quickened  energies  of  the  inventive 
intellect ;  which  are  due,  in  their  turn,  to  the  in- 
creased and  increasing  intelligence  of  labour. 
Need  it  be  added  that  the  intelligence  of  labour 
is  due  entirely  to  the  diffusion  of  education 
among  the  masses,  which  is  peculiarly  tod  pre- 
eminently the  boast  of  modem  times?  The 
wealth,  therefore,  that  groans  under  the  burden 
of  the  school-tax,  and  would  seek  its  diminution, 
or,  at  least,  evade  its  legitimate  increase,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  education  which  it  contemns. 

"  Intelligence  and  skill  are  no  longer  confined 
to  classes,  but  are  developed  by  our  free  system 
wherever  they  are  found.  The  labourer  sees 
his  interest  in  the  increased  productiveness  of 
machinery,  and  seeks  to  contrive  it.  The  sup- 
posed conflicts  of  labour  and  capital  are  daily 
being  reconciled ;  and  not  only  are  the  known 
resources  of  the  community  more  carefully  hus- 
banded, but  new  means  of  wealth  are  opened  up ; 
so  that  the  prospect  is  literally  unbounded. 

"  When  we  consider,  moreover,  that  the  inven- 
tions of  the  past  fifty  years  are  but  an  earnest  of 
those  which  are  certain  to  be  made  as  Science 
continues  her  investigations  and  dicoveries,  we 
must  acknowledge  the  obligation  to  provide  with 
an  enlarged  liberality  for  the  instruction  of  the 
masses,  which,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  must 
precede  as  an  indispensable  condition  all  material 
progress  and  prosperity. 

"  Costiy  though  it  be,  we  thus  see  that  educa- 
tion secures  a  direct  pecuniary  return  that  infi- 
nitely overbalances  the  original  outlay. 

"  It  is  important  that  this  argument,  although 
it  is  doubtiess  the  lower  and  utilitarian  view  of 
the  question,  should  be  urged  persistently  and 
forcibly  upon  the  tax-payer.  Important  as 
economy  doubtless  is  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  there  is  no  department  where  there 
is  more  danger  of  it  being  misapplied  than  in 
this.  There  are  many  things  in  which  cheapness 
may  constitute  a  recommendation ;  but  teaching, 
which  is,  in  truth,  incapable  of  valuation  by  the 
rude  and  imperfect  standards  of  the  market,  may 
be  obtained  at  a  cost  so  reduced  as  to  deprive  it 
of  all  its  worth,  and  render  it  a  source  of  injury 
rather  than  of  benefit.  Let  it  be  hoped,  then, 
that  henceforward  the  low  cost  of  our  school 
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system  sihall  no  longer  be  its  vaunt,  but  let  our 
aim  rather  be  to  increase  its  eflSciency,  its  tbor- 
ongbnessy  its  comprehensiveness,  in  the  confidence 
that,  however  much  it  may  cost^  the  community 
will  not  only  be  better,  more  intelligent  and  hap- 
pier, bnt  in  the  end  actually  richer,  through  its 
sgency. 

"Another  view  in  close  connection  with  the 
foregoing  is,  that  the  continued  prosperity  of  a 
community  depends  not  only  on  the  multiplica- 
tion of  its  resources,  but  also  upon  the  intelligence 
and  skill  with  which  those  resources  are  managed 
and  distributed.  Of  a  surety,  education,  and 
education  universally  and  freely  diffused,  is  essen- 
tial to  secure  this  intelligence  and  skill  Espec- 
ially is  this  80  in  a  country  which,  like  our  own, 
assumes  to  be  self-governing. 

''The  complicated  relations  between  capital 
md  labour  are  not  only  difficult  to  comprehend, 
but  they  give  rise,  if  not  understood,  to  those  ig- 
norant and  dangerous  jealousies  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  which,  in  France  to-day,  are  sap- 
ping the  foundations  of  society. 

"Educate  the  masses,  and  you  reduce  the 
number  of  the  poor  by  teaching  labour  how  to 
make  itself  rich.  Educate  the  masses,  and  you 
teach  the  poor  that  capital,  is  their  best  friend, 
without  which  their  estate  would  be  tenfold  more 
wretched. 

"  GoYemment,  too,  is  a  science  which  only  in- 
telligence can  master.  Qood  government  is  the 
only  security  for  prosperity ;  and  what  hope  of 
good  government  can  there  be,  with  us,  without 
the  widest  diffusion  of  education  among  those 
masses  who  at  last  shape  and  control  the  admin- 
istration of  its  every  department. 

**Were  there  time,  these  arguments  could  be 
enforced  in  detail,  so  as  to  insure  conviction  in 
every  doubting  mind ;  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  surest  the  line  of  thought.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  education,  not  merely  in 
ite  elementary,  but  in  its  higher  branches,  should 
be  provided  at  least  to  that  point  where  the 
youthful  mind  can  be  safely  trusted  to  follow  up 
and  perfect  its  own  development  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  rudiments  are  all  for 
which  a  free  system  should  make  provision.  We 
OQght  raAer  to  emulate  our  German  contempo- 
itt]c%  who^  in  their  burgher  schools,  prescribe  a 
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range  of  study  as  broad,  nay,  in  some  respects 
even  broader,  than  that  pursued  in  our  High 
School** 

These  are  weighty  words.  They  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  state  with  all  plainness  a  nation's 
duties.  Education  in  these  days  is  power.  Brute 
force  and  mere  material  resources,  however  great, 
are  comparatively  valueless  without  it.  We  see 
the  want  of  education  among  ourselves  in  those 
pernicious  "  strikes  "  which  are  shaMng  the  very 
fabric  of  society.  Were  the  masses  properly 
educated,  "strikes'*  would  be  unknown,  fbr  it 
only  requires  a  sufficient  amount  of  intelligence 
to  see  their  utter  folly  and  to  raise  the  working- 
classes  above  theuL 

The  educational  system  of  the  United  States 
is  thoroughly  non-sectarian,  and  yet  Christianity 
is  not  ignored.  One  of  the  fundamental  rules  pro- 
vides that,  "At  the  opening  of  each  session  of 
the  schools  at  least  ten  verses  of  the  Bible  shall 
be  read,  without  note  or  comment,  to  the  pupils, 
by  the  principal ;  or,  in  his  absence,  by  one  of  the 
assistants.  A  suitable  hymn  may  also  be  sung.'* 
The  existence  of  God,  his  universal  sovereignty, 
our  obligation  to  hear  and  obey  his  laws  revealed 
in  the  Bible,  are  thus  laid  down  as  a  firm  founda- 
tion in  the  mind  of  every  child.  He  is  taught  to 
look  upon  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  his  faith  and 
the  grand  source  alike  of  intellectual  enlighten- 
ment and  material  prosperity  in  his  country. 

I  visited  the  schools  of  all  grades,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  In  the  thoroughness  of 
their  training,  and  in  their  adaptation  to  the 
requirements  of  a  great  Christian  country,  they 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  Normal  School 
especially,  in  which  nearly  six  hundred  females 
are  being  educated  as  teachers,  excelled  anything 
I  had  ever  seen.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  principal, 
I  was  permitted  to  enter  every  class-room  and 
hear  the  lessons  and  examinations.  The  teachers, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  females,  and  the 
instruction  is  chiefly  oral  The  teacher  stands, 
uses  no  book,  has  the  whole  class  under  command, 
questions  each  pupil  in  turn,  or  at  wiU.  The 
answers  must  be  given  promptly  and  clearly. 
There  is  no  hesitation,  no  waiting.  I  heard  ex- 
aminations in  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  al- 
gebra ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  questions  were 
put,  and  the  answers  given,  showed  that  both 
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teacheis  And  pupils  tugto  tlioroqg^  trained. 
The  classes  pass  inm  teacher  to  teacher  erery 
honr.  It  strack  me,  however,  that  the  atmin 
upon  the  teacher^  mind  amat  be  very  severe. 
She  is  compelled  to  condact  £ve  distinct  classes, 
upon  different  subjects  or  diff^nrent  departments 
of  the  same  subjed^  each  daj. 

The  pupils  were  summoned  to  the  public  hall 
half  an  hour  before  the  usual  time,  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  thdir 
exercises  in  concert,  They  first  zjead  together  a 
few  verses  from  the  New  Testament ;  and  they 
read  with  such  precision  of  emphasis,  and  such 
accuracy  of  expression,  as  to  make  it  manifest  to 
every  thoughtful  listener  that  they  fully  under- 
stood the  sense.  Then  they  sung  a  hymn  with 
great  taste.  Two  of  the  girls  next  recited  select 
pieces  of  Kngliah  ;  and  afterwards  a  number,  at 
my  request,  engaged  in  gymnastic  exercises,  which 
form  a  part  of  their  regular  school  training. 
The  postures  were  admirably  chosen,  and  nothing, 
in  my  opinion,  could  be  better  adapted  to  develop 
the  physical  powers  and  preserve  the  health, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  grace  to  every 
movement  At  the  close  I  was  asked  to  address 
them ;  which  I  did  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  under  such  an  admirable 
system  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
should  be  brought  into  full  play,  and  that 
the  principal  should  be  able  to  report  that, 
"Correct  deportment  and  a  proper  regard  for 
right  have  generally  been  manifested;  evidently 
the  result  of  sound  moral  principle^  based  upon 
the  religious  sentiment  which  seems  to  per- 
vade the  school  and  mould  the  actions  of  the 
pupils." 

I  also  inspected  the  High  School  for  boys,  and 
found  it  equal  in  efficiency,  though  somewhat 
different  in  the  mode  of  instruction  followed. 
The  instruction  is  thoroughly  practical  Every 
department  is  conducted  with  a  view  to  life-work 
No  expense  is  spared  in  providing  the  highest 
talent  and  most  complete  apparatus  for  training 
the  young  to  take  their  places,  and  fill  them 
lionourably  and  successfully,  in  the  common- 
wealth. A  basis  is  surely  being  laid  by  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  States  for 
greatness,  grandeur,  and  stability,  such  as  no 
nation  has  ever  yet  attained  ta 


AMJSRICAN  MISSIONS. 

The  misdonaiy  meeting  in  Dr.  Boaidmaa's 
church  was  the  last  I  attended  in  Philadelphia, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying.  I  saw 
there,  with  equal  surprise  and  delight^  a  crowd  of 
the  leading  people  of  the  city  assembled  to  hear 
a  simple  address  upon  missions.  It  showed  me 
how  thoroughly  the  American  Churches  ^x^  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  Cospel,  and  it  indicated 
<me  secret  of  that  wonderful  success  which  those 
Churches  have  achieved  in  their  missionaiy  operar 
tions  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  £eu^  they 
have  long  come  to  regard  Christian  work  and 
mission  work  as  correlative  terms.  The  one 
implies  the  other.  Mission  work  is  the  natural 
and  necessary  action  of  a  living  Church  ;  and  it 
will  be  extended  and  successful  just  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  inherent  life.  In  this  respect 
also  America  is  setting  an  example  to  the  Christ- 
ian world  When  in  Pittsburg,  my  kind  friend 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Howard  put  into  my  hand  an  in- 
teresting pamphlet  of  his,  recently  published, 
which  contained  the  following  graphic  sketch  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  Presbyterian  Missiona 
Its  perusal  may  serve  to  stimulate  some  in  the 
mother  countiy : — 

"  Since  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  has  been 
conducted  by  the  General  Assembly,  there  has 
been  a  steady,  healthy,  and  most  encouraging 
growth.  From  one  mission  in  1883,  we  have 
grown,  in  less  than  forty  years,  to  thirteen 
missions ;  from  one  station  in  1838,  to  over  two 
hundred  stations  in  1872  ;  from  five  or  six 
missionary  labourers  in  1833,  to  nearly  eight 
hundred,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  whom 
are  ordained  missionaries,  in  1872 ;  and  from  a 
contribution  amounting  to  a  little  over  $3,500, 
to  a  contribution  amounting  to  nearly  $334,000, 
of  which  about  $24,000  were  raised  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Church. 

^^  Less  than  forty  years  ago,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  held  up,  by  a  single 
sick,  albeit  a  heroic,  faithful,  resolute  hand,  a 
solitary  torch  of  gospel  light  in  all  the  eastern 
part  of  the  vast  continent  of  Asia,  and  one  other 
by  an  equally  brave  and  devoted  hand  on  the 
continent  of  Africa  :  now,  though  we  cannot  say 
of  our  Presbyterian  missions  as  some  one  has 
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said  of  the  British  Empire, '  the  son  never  sets 
upon  ity'  yet  we  can  say  that  the  son  as  he  rises 
in  the  east  scaarcely  greets  the  land  ttntil  he  finds 
<mr  mission  in  Japan  ;  then,  as  he  pursues  his 
western  way,  he  looks  down  at  our  mission  at 
fSlumghai,  with  its  press  of  movahle  Chinese  type, 
first  used  by  our  missionaries  in  that  vast  empire, 
and  whidi  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  art  of 
printing  in  its  original  home ;  then  a  little  further 
he  finds  Ningpo,  with  its  numerous  Presbyterian 
congr^ations^  and  then  Tungchow,  with  its  deep 
religioas  intere^  and  Fekin,  the  coital  of  the 
«mp]re^  with  its  earnest  labourers  and  a  govern- 
ment college,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  who  went  abroad  as  a  Presby- 
terian misaionaiy ;   a  little   further  west,   and 
eonkiderahly  to  the  south,  he  beholds  our  mission 
at  Canton,  with  the  veteran  Happer,  &om  amid 
ofur  own  western  Pennsylvanian  hills,  at  its  head ; 
and  &en,  as  he  continues  his  journey  to  the  west 
he  meets  our  missions  in  Siam  and  among  the 
Laos ;  and  presently  his  glowing  eye  lights  upon 
that  glorious  cluster  of  missions  in  Northern  India, 
the  first-bom  of  the  whole  fiunily,  with  its  teem- 
ing presses,  its  schools,  its  churches,  its  native 
pastors  and  native  teachers.     He  scarcely  loses 
sight  of  these  till  he  finds  our  Persian  mission, 
founded  by  the  American  Board — a  mission  most 
interesting  as  being  among  a  people  who,  as  it 
seems  to  me^  are  the  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes 
of  Israel     The  sun  still  continues  his  course, 
passing  over  the  ruins  of  buried  empires  amid 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  on  the  shore  of 
ihe  Great  Sea^  and  on  the  borders  of  the  favoured 


land  where  Christianity  was  cradled  looks  down 
upon  our  prosperous  mission  in  Syria. 

"  But  even  yet  he  has  not  seen  all  that  Qod  is 
permitting  our  beloved  Church  to  do  in  this  great 
behal£  As  he  pursues  his  westward  way,  he  ob* 
serves  our  quiet  but  earnest  and  £uthful  labouiers 
in  Italy,  Belgium,  France ;  and  as  he  passes  oft, 
glancing  fitkr  to  the  south,  he  finds  that  our  CSiurch 
has  representatives  among  the  dusl^  peoples  of 
Africa,  in  Liberia,  among  many  of  her  towns,  at  the 
Gaboon  river,  and  on  the  island  of  Corisca  And 
now,  leaving  the  Old  World  and  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  among  the  first  things  that  meet  him 
as  he  gazes  down  upon  our  own  Continent,  are 
our  missions  in  North  and  South  America — among 
the  descendants  of  the  'Friend  of  Qod '  in  New 
York,  and  among  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish- 
speaking  populations  of  Brazil,  the  United  States 
of  Colombia,  and  Mexico.  And  then,  as  he  passes 
on  to  his  setting,  he  beholds  our  faithful  mission- 
aries labouring  to  christianize  our  Indian  tribes^ 
the  Senecas,  the  Chippewas,  the  Omahas,  the 
Creeks,  the  Seminoles,  and  others;  and  finally, 
as  he  completes  his  circuit  of  the  heavens,  he 
looks  upon  our  Chinese  mission  in  California. 

"  Now  are  not  these  wonderfid  things  %  Has 
there  not  been  marvellous  and  encouraging 
growth  %  Less  than  forty  years  ago  a  little  spark 
of  holy  fire  was  struck  in  the  Old  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  down  here  in  Diamond  Alley 
[Pittsburg],  and,  behold,  it  has  kindled  a  flama 
that  almost  encircles  the  globe !  It  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

Such  is  Christian  work  in  America. 
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A  YOXma  IBISH  SABBATH-SOHOOL  TEACHXB. 

(Condicded.) 


[HE  read  her  Bible  very  much.  She  read 
also  other  good  books  of  a  stimulating 
chazBcter,  especially  religioas  biographies. 

Those  she  did  read  she  went  over  carefully, 

and  sometimes  again  and  again.  ''  M'Cheyne's  Memoir 
and  Remains,"  and  *'  Butherford's  Letters  '*  seemed  her 
duHoest  favourites.  She  liked  also  the  lives  of  Payson, 
Hewitson,  Addaide  Newton,  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  Mrs. 
Window.  She  told  me  she  had  derived  much  benefit 
from  Boardman's  '<  Higher  Christian  Life."    She  had 


been  taught  by  the  Spirit  before  she  saw  the  book  Vtak 
she  must  look  to  Jesus  for  sanctification  as  well  as  justi- 
fication ;  that  we  are  not  only  made  aUve^  but  kept  oltHf 
by  faith  in  Christ.  But  she  saw  this  more  dearly 
through  reading  Boardman.  From  the  time  of  her 
conversion  she  had  ever  been  aiming  at  a  closer  walk 
with  God.  Sitting  outside  in  the  summer  nights,  and 
looking  up  to  the  clear  moon  and  stars,  she  used  to  ask 
Qod  to  make  her  holy  and  Christ-like.  At  length  she 
WBS  enabled  to  realize  much  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
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to  have  commnnion  with  him  ahout  nearly  eveiything, 
small  and  great,  temporal  and  spiritual  She  seemed 
to  live  almost  constantly  in  his  presence,  not  only  when 
praying  to  him,  or  working  for  him,  but  even  when  sit- 
ting—to sit  before  him,  and  enjoy  his  company,  as  that 
of  a  dear  friend,  when  not  a  word  was  spoken.  And  I 
suppose  this  is  the  secret  not  only  of  a  higher  Christian 
lifb,  but  of  the  highest  Christian  life.  She  told  me  she 
had  been  enabled  to  cast  herself  upon  Jesus  for  holiness 
in  her  every-day  walk,  and  to  expect  him  to  work  out  all 
his  good  pleasure  in  her,  in  a  way  she  had  not  formerly 
done.  Casting  herself  upon  Jesus^  seemed  one  of  her 
favourite  phrases.  She  wished  to  hang  upon  him  hour 
by  hour,  and  moment  by  moment.  She  said  she  had 
derived  much  benefit  from  1  Corinthians  L  30 :  ^^But  of 
him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  Ood  is  made  unto 
us  vnsdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption,*^  Also  from  Psalm  Iv.  22 :  "  Cast  thy  bur- 
den upon  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  sustain  thee."  She 
mentioned  what  delight  she  had  in  meditating  on 
Exodus  xiv.  14 :  "  The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye 
shall  hold  your  peace"  But  perhaps  her  favourite 
text  in  her  latter  days  was  Hebrews  viL  25 :  "  Where- 
fore he  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  hy  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  them,"  Some  of  these  texts  are  noticed 
in  the  following  letters. 

She  refers  to  this  subject  of  a  deeper  work  of  grace  in 
the  heart  and  life,  in  a  letter  to  her  brother,  who  was  a 
student  of  theology,  dated  January  1870  :— 

" But  let  me  not  dream  over  it  in  that  way ;  it 

was  80  ordered  by  Jesus.  1  do  love  to  watch  the  guid- 
ings  of  his  hand.  I  feel  assured,  if  we  watch,  we  shall 
see  him  both  in  minute  and  great  things.  At  first  the 
dealings  often  appear  dark.  Looking  longer,  we  discern 
the  all-wise,  unerring  Hand  making  ail  things  work 
together  for  good. 

"Dear  W.  J.,  when  we  reflect  we  are  both  travelling 
Zionward,  it  is  really  humbling  how  little  we  talk  of  it 
by  the  way,  and  urge  each  other  forward.  We  are 
almost  unacquainted  in  that  way  as  to  what  progress  we 
are  making,  or  our  experience  in  the  Christian  life.  I 
often  think,  if  we  told  it  more,  we  might  be  mutual 
helps.  Many  a  sorrow  and  joy  might  be  sympathized 
with.  We  meet  with  both  in  our  heavenly  way.  My 
path  has  been  watered  with  many  a  tear.  Tve  had  in- 
ward and  outward  trials,  but  I  am  sure  all  was  needed. 

"Dear  W.  J.,  surely  we  should  aim  high  in  the 
Christian  life— to  live  holy.  1  think  there  is  a  secret  of 
sweet  attachment  to  Jesus,  a  close  acquaintance  and 
intimacy  with  him,  that  some  Christians  attain.  'Tis 
then  the  believer  looks  down  into  his  loving  heart,  feels 
its  beatings  towards  him,  shares  his  secrets.  (The 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him.)  The 
affections  are  strongly  entwined  around  him.  He  learns 
to  copy  his  example,  and  lives  a  holy  life.  Surely,  W. 
J.,  you  and  I  may  attain  to  this.  It  is  thus  our  efforts 
for  the  salvation  of  others  will  be  successfid.     Thus 


yours  will  be  a  suooessfol  mmistry.    To  attain  to  it  we 
must  be  much  in  prayer— dwell  much  in  communion 
with  Jesus,  not  only  morning  and  night,  but  often 
should  our  thoughts  and  desires  be  stealing  after  Jesus 
in  ejaculatory  prayer.     Hewitson  said,  'A  converted 
soul  should  never  rest  till  every  thought,  word,  and 
action  was  in  communion  with  Jesus.'    When  I  think 
of  those  who  have  shone  brightly  in  the  Christian  life, 
and  look  at  myself,  I  am  often  ready  to  despair  of  ever 
being  holy.    Were  he  not  mighty,  I  could  never  think 
it  of  such  as  I  am  ;  but  he  is ;  and  I  tell  him  I  expect 
him  to  make  me  holy  and  useful.    He  is  the  same 
Saviour  as  in  days  gone  by.  and  can  make  you  a  holy 
and  successful  minister.    Oh,  what  a  high  privilege  is 
yours !    What  noble  employ,  to  be  an  ambassador  fw 
Christ!     It  was  surpassing  love  that  designed  this 
honour  for  you.    Surely  we  should  be  loyal  to  him  who 
has  loved  us  so  well.    We  are  now  commencing  another 
year.    How  qiuckly  time  is  passing  !    Soon  we  will  be 
landed  in  eternity ;  then  let  us,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
new  year,  afresh  dedicate  ourselves  to  Jesus,  and  take 
as  our  motto, '  Live  for  eternity*     Soon  nothing  else 
will  satisfy.    Let  us  totally  consecrate  ourselves  to  him 
and  his  service.    What  precious  souls  we  may  be  the 
instruments  of  winning!     Many  opportunities   may 
offer  if  we  embrace  them.    *Tis  glorious  work.    The  joy 
of  winning  souls  is  deep  and  real." 

In  a  letter  to  the  young  lady  who  taught  her  French 
and  drawing,  written  nearly  at  the  same  date,  she  says : — 

"  Mr  DEAR  Miss  S.,— I  love  to  think  our  friendship 
will  not  be  for  a  little  while,  and  then  have  an  end  for 
ever.  No;  though  our  paths  here  may  yet  be  far  severed, 
we  shall  be  one  in  Jesus  for  ever,  and  meet  at  home 
never  more  to  part  All  our  ways  are  in  the  hands  of 
Jesus.  I  often  think  what  a  dark  path  it  would  be, 
how  sad  to  look  forward,  were  we  not  sure  of  such  a 
guide,— none  else  but  Jesus,  all-wise  and  ever-loving. 
I  had  some  thoughts  lately  on  a  verse  that  appeared  to 
me  most  wonderful :  *  The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you, 
and  ye  shall  hold  your  peace*  (Ex.  xiv.  14).  The' 
Lord  goeth  forth  to  the  battle  for  us,  and  we  may  be 
quiet.  Inward  corruptions  are  great.  The  war  with 
the  flesh  is  terrible ;  but  the  Lord  shall  fight  for  us,  and 
we  shall  overcome.  Jesus  has  prayed  that  we  might  be 
sanctified,  and  we  shall  be  sanctified  wholly.  Our 
strong  enemy  would  tear  us  from  the  side  of  Jesus  if  he 
could ;  but  our  Royal  One  won't  give  us  up.  He  fights, 
for  us. 

"  In  temporal  things  we  do  not  know  what  is  best 
for  us,  but  we  give  our  ways  into  his  hand.  He  fights 
for  us. 

"  In  our  longings  to  bring  immortal  souls  to  Jesus, 
the  enemy  will  oppose  us ;  but  the  Lord  shall  fight  for 
us,  and  make  us  the  instruments  of  winning  many.  The 
barriers  sometimes  appear  many  between  us  and  our 
heavenly  home ;  but  Jesus  ever  fights  for  us,  and  we 
may  hold  our  peace.    Strange  to  think,  wonderful  love. 
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fre  may  be  qmei  on  his  breast  who  leads  us  on !  He 
win  win  ^  battle  for  ns,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  home. 
'*  I  was  picturing  to  myself  in  imagination  our  meeting 
with  Jesus.  I  thought  how  deep,  deep  love  will  beam 
iKm  bis  eyee,  as  he  welcomes  his  followers  whom  he 
wooed  and  drew  to  himself.  Then  we  shall  be  satisfied, 
fntire  happiness  cannot  grow  in  this  barren  soil ;  but 
there  oar  happiness  shall  be  complete.  .  There  we  shall 
be  folly  satisfied.  Yet  with  all  these  anticipations^  often 
indeed  would  I  give  full  vent  to  my  feeUngs  in  tears 
when  I  think  how  fSsr  I  am  behind,  how  unlike  I  am  to 
Jesus.  But  you  know  I  dare  not  indulge  in  this  too 
much,  though  indeed  it  is  a  great  relief,  and  it  is  sweet 
to  get  doing  so,  when  the  heart  is  full.  Oh,  that  the 
Heavenly  Oardener  would  come  and  water  every  plant 
that  he  has  planted  in  our  hearts,  that  they  might  grow 
luxuriantly  !  Then  would  our  Beloved  come  into  his 
garden  and  eat  his  pleasant  firuits." 

Another  letter  to  the  same,  in  which  she  seems 
to  fed  like  Rutherford— "  I  dare  avouch,  the  saints 
know  not  the  length  and  largeness  of  the  sweet  Earnest, 
and  of  the  sweet  green  sheaves  before  the  harvest,  that 
migfat  be  had  on  this  side  of  the  water,  if  we  vxmld  take 
morepcnnsJ*    She  writes  :— 

"iOth  September  wo. 

"  My  fifteen  days'  stay  at  the  shore  at  Newcastle  has 
been  beneficial  to  my  health.  I  am  a  good  deal  stronger, 
only  my  head  is  still  very  ill,  preventing  me  from  being 
able  to  read  or  write  much.  And  I  am  told,  if  it  does 
not  be  better,  I  must  leave  off  teaching  in  the  Sabbath 
school  for  a  while.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  will  be 
compelled  to  do  this  or  not  If  I  must,  I  shall  certainly 
feel  it  Tery  much  ;  for  I  do  love  the  work.  But  I  know 
I  need  no  little  refining.  0  how  sweet  to  be  pure ! — 
perfectly  holy,  and  with  purified  company  !  How  sweet 
to  drop  all  these  imperfections  and  weaknesses,  and  be 
altogether  Uke  Christ !  And  this  we  shall  one  day  be. 
fiappy  prospect !  but  I  feel  I  am  blind,  I  am  lame,  I 
do  not  half  see  the  importance  of  pressing  forward.  I 
cannot  run  with  any  quickness.  More  and  more  am  I 
convinced,  that  to  be  in  Christ  is  only  the  first  step. 
What  high  attainments  we  may  arrive  at  even  here ! 
I  hke  the  verse,  '  He  is  aUe  also  to  save  them  to  the 
uttermost  that  came  unto  Ood  hy  hiniy  seeing  he  ever 
Uteth  to  make  intercession  for  them*  Jesus  is  able  to 
make  us  as  holy,  as  useful,  iCs  like  himself,  as  it  is  possible 
for  redeemed  sinners  to  be  on  earth.  The  fountain  is 
fun  firom  which  we  are  to  draw.  We  know  Jesus  is 
honoured  by  us  asking  large  things.  Trying  him,  we 
shall  find  him  fiuthfol.  He  can  open  the  windows  of 
heaven  and  pour  out  a  blessing  richer  than  we  can 


reottve. 
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In  her  note-book  are  the  following  entries  :— 

"  16th  September.— JjBat  Sabbath  my  heart  was  filled 
with  joy  again  by  seeing  another  of  my  class  (L.  J.)  show 
signs  of  anxiety.  Glory  to  Jesus !  Last  week  felt 
hairier— 0  how  great  is  his  goodness  to  me ! 


"  Leeemiber  25<A.— Now  I  am  near  the  end  of  this 
year.  I  look  back.  Fve  had  joys  and  sorrows,  many 
smiles  and  many  tears,  many  sins  and  sbortcomingi, 
waste  of  time.  Alas,  I  do  not  feel  progress  in  holiness  I 
I  have  seen  myself  a  little  better,  and  oh,  how  terrible 
the  sight !  Oh,  I  feel  in  speaking,  in  thinking,  in  under- 
standing, I  am  a  child,  yea,  a  beast  before  God.  Oh,  that 
the  day  were  come,  0  glad  day,  0  happy  day,  when 
I  shall  be  grown  up,  when  these  childish  things  shall  be 
gone !  Oh,  the  time  when  I  shall  have  that  perfect  bve 
(I  mean  not  sinless  perfection  in  heaven),  but  when  I 
shall  be  filled  with  Jesus  as  all  my  desire — when  I  shall 
be  able  to  say,  no  matter  how  dearly  I  love  any  below, 
I  love  them  not  compared  with  Jesus— to  say  under- 
standingly,  really  with  Rutherford,  '  I  would  not  give  a 
drink  of  cold  water,  for  all  earth  can  give.'  Oh,  I  feel 
rd  give  the  world  to  experience  this.  Oh,  hasteui  come 
quickly,  Lord  Jesus ! " 

The  last  entries  in  her  note-book  are  the  following  :— 

-  found  peace.    F 


''March  1871.— Mrs.  L— 
H found  peace. 

"  April.^-'RdA  to  give  up  my  dass  in  the  Sabbath  school 
—  am  very  ill  and  weak.  I  have  Uttle  prospect  of  soon 
being  with  them  again— if  ever. 

"  July  1871. — My  dear  One,  whom  I  desire  to  love  witti 
all  my  heart's  warmest,  truest,  fullest,  most  intense 
affection,  attachment  and  love,  oh  listen  to  my  prayer. 
Thou  hast  said,  '  Whatsoever  ye  ask  in  my  name,  I  will 
do  it"  I  ask  :— 

''  To  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God ;  that  these 
vices  and  passions  be  uprooted  ;  that  I  may  be  made  as 
holy  as  possible  on  earth  for  a  redeemed  sinner  to  be  ; 
that  I  may  yearn  after  thyself  alone— not  so  much  the 
attainmenta  as  after  thyself ;  that  thy  glory  may  be 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own  heart ;  that  I  may  have 
a  passionate  love  for  souls ;  that  I  may  have  strong, 
mighty  faith ;  that  I  may  be  as  useful  as  possible  for 
me  to  be  ;  that  I  may  have  love,  so  that  all  other  love 
will  not  be  love  beside ;  that  I  may  have  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  I  can  ask  or  think ;  tBat  I  may 
have  all  that  thy  blood  has  purchased  for  me ;  that  I 
may  soon  feel  the  answer  coming,  and  wish  it  sooner ; 
that  I  may  be  in  pain  and  ready  to  die,  to  see  him  that 
my  soul  loves  at  home  in  glory. 

''  0  Jesus,  Jesus,  here  I  have  written  all  I  can  now 
remember,  for  my  own  personal  need.  I  ask  not  little 
things,  but  look  for  far  above  what  I  know  to  ask.  My 
plea,  thy  promise,— *  Whatsoever  ye  ask  in  my  name, 
I  will  do  it'  I  am  one  with  thee,  joint-heir  with  the& 
In  thy  name,  my  Lord  Jesus,  I  ask.  Thou  wilt  do  it 
I  expect" 

It  was  in  October  1871  that  she  was  with  us  for  a 
fortnight  She  was  in  very  delicate  health  at  the  time. 
On  the  day  she  came,  her  brother,  who  drove  her,  for- 
got to  take  her  travelling-bag  out  of  the  car,  and  left 
taking  it  with  him,  and  with  it  all  her  change  of  doth* 
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ini^  In  hfir  weak  state  of  lietlth  this  vas  mCher  a 
wmcm  maltor.  I  started  o%  hoping  tx>  overtake  the 
cm,  jet  expectbg  to  have  to  nm  a  long  distance.  Not 
te  ficom  the  mans^  however,  I  found  it  stopped.  Some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  with  the  harness,  which  was  being 
fot  light  8he  afterwards  told  this  to  some  of  her 
aeholaa,  as  an  iOnstration  that  they  should  pnj  to 
Jesns  about  everything.  While  I  had  started  off  to  nm, 
fie  had  gone  ap-efcain  to  pray;  and  Jesus  had  heard  her. 

8he  was  vesymnch  what  t>nei70uld  expect  from  read- 
ily her  letters  and  not^-books,  except  that  she  was 
mnoh  more  cheerful  than  these  would  indicate.  Some- 
times she  laughed  most  heartily— real  ringing  laughter. 
In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  incorporated  most  d 
the  infbrmation  she  gave  us  about  herself,  and  we  have 
little  to  add.  Her  aim  was  very  simple  and  oonoen- 
iated.  1.  To  love  Jesus  with  all  her  heart  2.  To  be 
holy  to  the  uttermost  3.  To  be  the  means  of  saving 
every  scholar  in  her  class,  and  as  many  others  as  possible. 
On  the  evening  before  she  left  us,  we  agreed  to  pray  for 
each  other.  I  suggested  that  we  should  ask  that  both 
might  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  be  made  holy  to  the 
uttermost,  as  I  saw  that  Heb.  viL  25  was  uppermost  in 
her  mind.  This  was  agreed  to.  After  a  moment,  she 
said, ''  There  is  a  third  thing  I  would  like  yon  to  ask 
for  me."— "What  is  it?"— "That  I  may  have  a  wm)«< 
intejue  hve  for  Jesus.  I  would  like  to  have  a  most 
iniense  love  for  Jesus."  So  we  agreed  to  pray  that  we 
might  be  (1)  Filled  with  the  Spirit;  (2)  Have  a  most 
intense  love  for  Jesus ;  and,  (3)  Be  holy  and  useful  to 
the  uttermost  Is  not  this  opening  of  the  mouth  wide 
most  pleasing  to  Qod  ?  Is  he  not  much  better  satisfied 
with  great  petitions  than  with  small  ones?  They  are 
like  himself,  and  he  more  readily  answers  them.  One 
€f  oar  great  sins  is  "limiting  the  Holy  One  of  IscaeL" 
She  wished  to  avoid  this. 

She  read  her  Bible  very  much  while  with  us.  I 
asked  her  what  means  she  found  most  useful  in  keeping 
CSunst  before  her  mind.  She  said  she  read  a  chapter  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  one  in  the  New,  each  momlng; 
and  that  she  selected  two  or  three  Terses  out  of  them 
for  meditation  during  the  day ;  and  that  she  found  this 
one  of  the  most  useful  She  loved  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  seemed  to  realize  clearly  that  Christ  was  her  Hus- 
band, and  to  enter  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  Book. 

She  prayed  evidently  very  often,  not  only  retiring 
after  each  meal,  but  while  sitting  silently  on  her  chair 
in  the  sitting-room.  I  remarked  to  her  that,  seeing  the 
Lord  had  blessed  her  efforts  for  him  as  he  had  done,  she 
mntt  have  prayed  much  for  her  dass.  She  said  they 
were  often  upon  her  heart  during  the  week.  "  And  were 
yon  enabled  to  expect  that  the  Lord  would  conyert 
them  ?  "  "  Tes ;  he  gave  me  a  considerable  measure  of 
fiuth  when  I  prayed  for  them.'* 

There  did  not  seem  any  pride  or  vanity  about  her, 
though  by  nature  she  was  very  ambitious.  She  seemed 
aftaid  ci  being  lifted  up  on  account  of  her  success,  and 
aakad  Qod  to  make  her  hnmble.    The  Lord  tnmed  her 


ambition  into  a  good  channel,  and  made  her  ambitioaa 
ta  be  holy  and  naefnl  here,  and  to  be  near  Christ  in 
heaven,  and  to  learn  much  of  him,  and  enjoy  much  of 
him  there.  She  wondered  if  she  would  be  permitted  to 
recline  on  Jesns*  bosom,  and  talk  to  him  as  John  did  on 
earth.  This  was  what  she  desired.  I  don't  suppose 
that  the  Lord  has  any  fault  to  find  with  such  ambition. 
It  pleases  him.  It  gratifies  him  greatly.  It  sends  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  through  his  heart.  Would  that  we 
were  all  ambitions  after  that  fiishion ! 

One  day  I  said  I  supposed  she  would  like  to  get 
better,  if  it  were  the  Lord's  will,  and  work  for  Jesus  a 
little  longer. 

"Tes,  if  it  were  God's  vrill,  I  would  like  to  Uve  a 
little  longer  for  two  reasons.  First,  I  would  not  like  to 
be  taken  away  till  I  was  more  like  Jesus.  And  second. 
If  he  were  pleased  to  spare  me  I  would  like  to  live  to 
serve  him.  But  chiefly  for  the  first  reason."  At  an- 
other time,  when  speaking  of  her  health  being  so  re- 
stored that  she  could  work  for  him,  she  burst  into  tears. 
The  thought  of  it  seemed  to  overcome  her. 

She  gradually  grew  weaker  and  weaker  till  she  died. 
Yet,  by  distributing  tracts,  and  lending  books,  praying 
for  a  blessing  upon  them,  she  sought  to  be  useful  to  the 
very  last  One  day  her  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  M'llveeD, 
whom  she  very  highly  esteemed,  asked  her  to  write  out 
a  short  account  of  the  conversion  of  some  of  her  scholars, 
that  he  might  make  use  of  it  in  the  Ballynahlnch  Sab- 
bath school  She  did  so.  We  have  already  given  a 
fuller  account  of  the  same  in  her  letters  to  her  fellow- 
teacher,  and  therefore  will  not  repeat  it  here.  We  will 
give  that  portion  of  it  which  refers  to  one  of  her  scholara 
who  had  died  :— 

"A showed  signs  of  anxiety.    She  burst  into 

tears.  '  Why  do  you  weep  ? '  I  asked.  She  would  not 
telL  'Is  it  because  you  wish  to  come  to  Jesus ?'  'Tes.*^ 
In  a  few  days  I  went  to  see  her.  'Have  you  found 
peace  ? '  '  Yes,'  she  replied ;  but  would  say  little  more 
about  it  I  could  get  little  but '  yes,'  or '  no,'  in  answer 
to  my  questions.  I  felt  discouraged.  Perhaps  she  is 
not  really  changed,  I  thought  However,  I  resolved  to 
wateh  and  see.  Still  she  appeared  earnest  and  atten- 
tive. One  Sabbath  I  said  to  her, '  Are  you  as  happy  as 
you  used  to  be?'  'Far  happier,' was  the  reply.  Gradu- 
ally my  fears  about  the  re^ity  of  the  change  began  to 
remove.  She  grew  ill  and  unable  to  come  to  the  Sab- 
bath school ;  and  soon  it  was  evident  the  seeds  of  con- 
sumption were  sown.  She  knew  it,  but  showed  no 
signs  of  grief,  always  appearing  cheerful  and  happy. 
She  often  said  to  me, '  All  my  hope  is  in  Jesus.'  '  Could 
you  get  your  choice,'  I  asked,  'would  you  get  better,  or 
not?'  'I  would  far  rather  go.  I  would  like  to  see  Jesus.* 
At  length,  what  I  watohed  and  longed  for  came.  Her 
natorally  reserved  manner  was  thrown  off.  She  ^ke 
freely  to  every  one  who  saw  her,  warning  them  to  com» 
to  Jesus,  telling  them  what  she  had  firnnd  in  him,  and 
that  there  ia  no  otiier  way  to  heaven  but  by  him.    Hav 
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&ther»  mo&eTy  sister^  and  brothersy  sbe  took  one  by 
one,  aJod  tdked  to  tiiein  yeiy  eunestij.    Her  motiMr, 

■eong  her  fvy  leTere  mifilning,  said  to  her,  'A ^  joa 

axe  veiy  IIL*  *Yt^  I  am  very  ill ;  bat,  ah!  i?hat  about 
it  afl:  006  half-hour  in  heaveninll  make  up  fbr  it'  To 
oneof  hor  dan  who  had  come  to  see  her  she  said,  'Hap- 
ten to  be  ready :  I  wiU  oome  to  meet  you,  and  to  meet 
our  teadier.*  She  wished  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Sab- 
bath school  and  her  daas,  but  was  too  weak.  ^  What  is 
the  wodd  to  me  now  besides  Jesns?'  she  remarked. 
Once  she  lifted  her  wdl-wom  Bible  and  dasped  it  to 
her  breast  The  last  chapter  she  requested  to  be  read 
to  her  was  the  fifith  of  Isaiah.  She  was  filled  with  joy. 
One  whole  ni^t  she  sang  'Hallelajah  to  the  Lamb.' 
And  now  she  has  joined  the  ransomed  ronnd  the  throne, 
to  sii^  fiir  efer  the  praises  of  the  Saviour  sbe  loTod." 

At  the  same  time  that  Lizzie  Irvine  wrote  this  ac- 
oonnt  ai  her  class,  she  wrote  a  short  address  to  yoong 
Sabbath-school  teachers,  which  she  gave  also  to  her 
yooDg  pastor,  that  he  might  make  use  of  it  in  his  school 
if  he  pleased.    It  may  be  useful  to  other  teachers. 

^Dkax  Tomro  Frunds, — If  really  saved  yourselves, 
— i^  really,  you  have  tasted  the  sweetness  that  is  found 
in  Jesns,  yon  will  doubtless  be  yearning  for  the  sal- 
vaticm  of  those  immortal  souls  committed  to  your  chaige. 
Bo  not  .say,  I  am  too  young— too  inexperienced ;  Jesus 
win  not  show  me  the  firuits  of  my  labours.  Not  so;  he 
will  do  it ;  he  will,  in  answer  to  prayer.  I  remember 
when  first  I  wished  for  success.  How  delightful  it  would 
be,  I  thought,  oould  I  see  the  hand  of  Jesus  at  work 
among  them;  oould  I  only  hear  one  ask,  'What  must  I 
do  to  be  saved  ? '  I  prayed,  I  watched,  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath.  At  length  his  hand  was  stretched  out  I  saw 
signs  of  anxiety — real  anxiety,  I  believe.  Oh,  how  de- 
lighted I  was !  What  joy  I  felt  that  Jesus  was  indeed 
wotting! 

"  U  you  have  not  abeady,  you  too  may  feel  this  joy. 
TeQ  them  much  of  Jesus.  Hold  him  up  before  them, 
that  th^  may  be  attracted  by  his  loveliness,  and  ask, 
invite,  entreat  them  to  come  to  him;  to  come  now. 
Everywhere  yon  meet  them,  speak  a  word  for  Jesus. 
Bring  eadi  one  of  your  precious  charge  by  name  before 
the  Lord,  and  ask,  and  seek,  and  wrestle  for  her  salva- 
ti<nL  Go  from  your  closet  to  your  class;  pray  by  the 
way  to  the  Sabbath  school;  pray  much ;  and  He  who 
longs  to  fdd  the  lambs  in  his  arms,  will  not  deny  your 
request  Then  will  you  indeed  realize  that  it  is  sweet 
to  work  for  Jesns;  that  it  is  not  toil  when  his  approv- 
ing smile  is  upon  you. 

^  Visit  your  schdars  during  the  week;  visit  them  not 
only  when  sick  or  absent  You  cannot  be  rightly  fa- 
miliar with  your  class,  unless  you  know  them  at  home. 
Yon  may  feel  a  little  timid  at  first,  as  I  did,  wishing  I 
weie  back  before  I  had  weU  started.  This  timidity  will 
▼amsh  before  the  welcoming  smile  of  your  scholar.  I^e 
panots  also  will  soon  welcome  you,  and  look  for  your 
nuts  almost  as  mnch  as  their  children;  and  you  will 


find  your  leisoze  hoars  ^ent  in  this  wi^  really  delight- 
fuL 

^  Dear  young  teadieiB,  be  earnest,  be  fiutiifbL  I^ 
haps  the  time  is  near  when  yon  must  part  with  tiiost 
dear  ones.  Bveiy  moment  is  preooosL  Yon  know  aoi 
how  soon  will  be  your  last  opportimity  to  tell.them  of  a 
Saviour's  love.  Surely  thebr  souls  are  too  precious  to 
lose;  and  surely  our  Saviour  is  too  predous  for  us  not 
to  be  in  earnest  when  the  work  is  for  him.  THU  we  not 
labour?  Will  we  not  toil?  Will  we  not  be  in  earnest 
when  it  is  for  Jesus,  for  him  who  loved  us  and  gave  him-^ 
self  for  us  ?  And  oh,  how  sweety  when  the  work  is  fin- 
ished, to  hear  the  'Well  done,  good  and  fiuthfiil  ser- 
vant!' and  to  meet  those  fbr  whose  salvation  we  yearned, 
over  whom  we  wept  when  on  earth— how  sweet  to  meet 
them  at  home! 

''Give  him  all  the  ^oiy  to  whom  it  only  belongs. 
Our  success  will  cease  if  we  take  the  ^oiy  to  oursdves. 
It  belongs  only  to  Jesus;  'tis  his  work  firom  first  to  last, 
though  he  condescends  to  use  us  as  instruments.  Thank 
him  for  owning  your  labours,  and  go  on  with  your  Mori- 
ons work." 

And  now  she  came  to  die.  We  might  have  Uiought 
that  one  who  walked  so  closely  with  Jesus  would  have 
died  in  rapture.  But  Jesus  saw  good  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  Her  latter  end  was  ^peacey  but  not  rapture. 
She  walked  through  the  dark  valley  by  faith,  not  by 
sight  The  reasons  for  this  we  cannot  teD.  "  What  I 
do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  here* 
after."  Perhaps  to  comfort  others  who  may  be  cast 
down.  Perhaps  it  was  needed  for  herself,  that  patience 
might  have  its  perfect  work.  As  Rutherford  says,  '<  The 
lintel-stone  and  pillars  of  his  New  Jerusalem  suffer  more 
knocks  of  God*s  hammer  and  tools  than  the  common 
side- wall  stones."  When  her  body  was  weak,  the  devil 
was  allowed  to  attack  her,  and  suggested  that  she  had 
never  been  converted  at  all.  She  did  not  believe  this; 
but  for  the  time  her  confidence  was  shaken.  On  a  scrap 
of  paper,  written  in  pencil,  is  the  following  sad  record, 
every  word  of  which,  however  sad,  shows  the  Christian. 
None  else  could  have  written  such  lamentations : — 

"  February  1872. — Sitting  alone.  Weeping,  weep- 
ing. The  cause  is :  first,  I  do  not  realize  the  presence 
of  Jesus.  I  do  not  enjoy  prayer.  I  feel  it  just  prayer 
and  nothing  more.  No  manifestations  of  his  presence 
drawing  out  my  heart  in  sweet  communion.  Second,  I 
do  not  feel  I  am  growing,  and  am  wondering  is  any-' 
thing  wrong.  I  cast  myself  on  Jesus  for  sanctification. 
I  believe  he  taught  me  so.  I  asked  him  to  do  his  own 
work.  Surely  I  should  be  growing,  tty  prayers  seem 
to  be  shut  out  I  do  not  feel  that  desire  for  his  glory 
above  everything  else— love  for  souls,  &c-^rar  which  I 
have  long  been  praying,  anything  increased.  Also  pas- 
sions and  corruptions  not  subdued.  And  the  dreadfhl 
thought,  I  may  say  for  the  first  time  since  I  thought  I 
was  saved,  has  even  crossed  my  mind— viz.,  that  after 
I  aU  might  I  be  unsaved?   Also  my  distress  is  increased 
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by  the  thought  that  my  life  must  be  spent  rather  use- 
lesBly,  and  not  filled  up  with  woric  for  Christ,  as  I  pas- 
sionately longed  fdr.  I  am  also  ashamed  of  the  grave 
appearance  I  have  before  others;  for  oh!  how  can  I  be 
}0jfxA  that  am  weighed  down  with  sorrow  ?  When  will 
the  night  of  weeping  be  past,  and  the  morning  of  joy 
appear  ?  I  am  very,  very  weak  in  body;  but  this  would 
not  cause  the  sadness."  [Yes,  dear  friend,  it  had  much 
to  do  with  it] 

A  few  days  before  her  death,  I  received  a  letter  from 
her,  giving  a  somewhat  similar  account,  though  scarcely 
80  gloomy.  She  said  she  had  been  reading  M'Cheyne, 
and  that  two  passsges  in  his  works  had  been  the  means 
of  disquieting  her  mind.  Near  the  dose,  she  said, ''  Ob, 
it  is  miserable  not  to  have  the  assurance  I  continually 
enjoyed  before.'*  I  wrote  advising  her  to  cease  reading 
M'Oheyne  and  everything  else  but  her  Bible,  and  giv- 
ing her  such  encouragement  as  I  thought  she  needed. 
In  the  end,  I  told  her  what  Duncan  Matheson  once  said 
to  a  person  like  her :— "  What !  you  perish  ?  I  tell  you, 
woman,  if  you  went  to  hell,  the  devil  would  say, '  What 
is  that  woman  doing  here,  aye  speaking  about  her  Christ  ? 
Put  her  out,  put  her  out,  put  her  out !  * "  When  she 
came  to  this  part,  she  laughed  heartily,  and  it  seemed 
to  give  her  some  comfort.  Persons  will  go  in  the  next 
world  to  the  place  for  which  they  are  fitted.  There  is 
great  truth  in  what  John  Newton  said  one  evening  at  a 
party.  He  had  mentioned  that  a  young  girl  had  died. 
''And  how  did  she  die?"  asked  a  young  lady.  '*  You 
have  forgotten,"  replied  the  good  man,  "to  ask  a  far 
more  important  question."  "Why,  sir,  what  can  be 
more  important  than  how  one  dUsT*  "  Yes,"  said  he, 
"  it  is  fieur  more  important  how  one  livesJ* 


Death  arrived  on  March  23,  1872.  A  few  minutes 
before  her  departure,  she  said,  "  I  don't  doubt  my  sal- 
vation." The  Rev.  Mr.  M'  Ilveen  was  present  and  had 
prayed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  "her  dear  reverend 
friend,"  for  whom  she  had  much  afifection,  on  account 
of  great  kindness  shown  to  her  during  her  illness,  just 
then  came  in.  He  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  prayer, 
when  her  spirit  went  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lard  from  heiux- 
forth:  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labours,  and  their  works  dofcUow  themJ* 

She  was  buried  on  the  26th,  in  the  graveyard  of  First 
Ballynahinch  Presbyterian  Church,— the  Revs.  Messrs. 
Shanks,  M'llveen,  and  Patton  taking  part  in  the 
funeral  services.  The  children  of  the  Sabbath  school 
sang  round  the  open  grave  a  hymn  which  she  dearly 
\q\q^— Rest  for  the  Weary. 

Reader,  should  not  Lizzie  Irvine's  life  put  you  and 
me  to  the  blush?  She  did  not  live  long;  she  had  not 
many  outward  advantages;  she  had  few  opportunities 
of  usefulness.  Yet  how  much  she  glorified  Qod,  and 
how  many  sinners  she  led  to  Jesus !  She  was  indeed 
"  a  vessel  meet  for  the  Master's  use."  But  \&  not  Jesus 
as  able  and  willing  to  use  us,  if  we  put  ourselves  into 
his  hands  ?  Are  we  in  earnest  at  all  ?  Have  we  given 
Jesus  more  than  half  a  heart  ?  Does  the  love  of  Christ 
constrain  us  as  it  did  her?  Shall  we  not  henceforth 
live  to  him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again  ?  Let  us  live 
^  for  eternity— ^ivtf  for  eternity— liye  for  eternity. 
The  lesson  of  her  short  life  is  just  the  old  motto  of  John 
Eliot,  missionary  to  the  American  Indians—"  Prayer, 
and  pains,  toith  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  vHU  do  any- 
thingP  w.  j.  p. 


LESSOHS  FBOM  THE  PAST  APPLIED  TO  THE  PBE8ENT 

BY  WILLIAM  G.  ELMSLIE,  M.A. 


fjrpi^«JN£  of  the  shrewdest  sayings  in  the 
,imi|l  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  contained  in 
1^^^  the  words— "The  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  Most 
wise  men,  since  Solomon's  day,  have  been  very 
much  of  the  same  opinion,  and  have  therefore 
adopted  the  salutary  habit  of  receiving  alarming 
announcements  of  unprecedented  events  and 
Btartling  speculations  with  a  degree  of  coolness 
and  a  want  of  agitation  very  aggravating  to  the 
promulgators.  But,  just  as  in  days  of  old  every 
newly  discovered  land  was  immediately  peopled 
with  all  sorts  of  horrible  hobgoblins,  so  there  is 
always  a  dass  of  persons  ready  to  find  in  every 
remarkable  event  nothing  less  than  the  end  of 


the  world,  and  to  build  on  every  fresh  scientific 
discovery  all  manner  of  sensational  theories,  while 
those  unfortunate  people  who  are  ignorant  how 
very  often  the  same  farce  has  been  played  over 
since  the  world  began,  are  immediately  filled 
with  fear  and  perturbation.  It  may  therefore 
be  of  some  profit^  as  well  as  interest,  to  look  for 
a  little  at  a  few  simple  considerations,  suggested 
by  the  general  course  and  character  of  human 
thought  in  the  past,  which  ought  to  influence 
our  attitude  in  the  present. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  strikes  a  man  in  sur- 
veying the  history  of  human  thought,  is  the  im- 
mense variety  and  divergence  of  opinion  amongst 
the  leading  thinkers  of  every  age.  This  pheno- 
menon is  readily  explained  by  the  manner  in 
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vhicli  schemes  of  philoeophy  originate,  and  the 
treatment  they  sabsequently  undergo.  Every  great 
system  of  thought  may  be  regarded  as  the  fortifi- 
cations raised  by  an  earnest  and  powerful  man  to 
eoahJe  him  to  hold  his  own  against  the  mysteries 
aod  terrors  and  temptations  of  life  that  pressed  in 
on  his  sonl  and  threatened  to  enslave  him.  No 
sooner  are  these  erected  than  they  are  occupied 
and  defended  by  a  band  of  eager  disciples.  But 
in  course  of  time  the  defenders  fall  out  among 
themaelvee,  and  the  old  battlements  are  altered 
and  discarded^  till  finally  they  stand,  like  the 
ancient  forts  in  which  our  ancestors  used  to  resist 
tbeir  foes — ^ruined,  solitary,  and  useless,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  furnish  materials  for  the  erection 
of  more  modem  habitations  and  defences. 

The  record  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  each  succes- 
sive philosophy  is  like  the  story  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  which  was  built  to  surmount  the  world's 
evils  and  reach  heaven's  security.  For  a  time 
the  building  progressed,  but  gradually  there  ap- 
pears a  confusion  of  tongues  among  the  builders, 
and  all  that  remains  is  a  ruin,  which  stands  a 
melancholy  monument  of  its  helpless  impotence 
to  accomplish  what  was  expected  of  it 

Now,  when  we  remember  the  original  diversity 
of  the  great  systems,  arising  firom  the  varied 
character  and  circumstances  of  their  founders, 
and  add  to  this  the  innumerable  modifications  of 
them  produced  by  successors,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  many  who  repaired  to  the  schools  of  philo- 
sophy with  lugh  hopes  have  returned  grievously 
disappointed,  and  altogether  hopeless  of  arriving 
at  any  conclosion  amid  so  great  a  strife  of  tongues. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  ^^  a  more 
excellent  way"  of  dealing  with  the  confusion 
than  to  take  refuge  in  absolute  philosophical 
scepticism.  When  the  scientific  investigator 
finds  that  the  results  of  his  observations  do  not' 
agree,  instead  of  adopting  any  one  of  them,  he 
takes  the  average,  or  mean,  as  likely  to  come 
nearest  the  truth.  Now,  though  I  know  the 
suggestion  will  appear  to  the  sincere  believer  in 
philosc^hy  detestable  as  well  as  absurd,  why 
should  I  not  apply  the  same  method  to  discor- 
dant philosophical  speculations.  And  should  the 
results  obtained  coincide  with  the  common  notions 
of  mankind,  my  confidence  in  the  practical  good- 
ness of  my  method  will  be  increased.    Thus,  in 


the  sphere  of  metaphysics,  I  shall  neither  hold 
that  all  existence  is  matter,  nor  that  all  existence 
is  mind ;  but  I  shall  conclude  that  it  is  partly 
both.  Again :  in  the  department  of  ethics,  when 
an  Epicurean  secularist  assures  me  that  temporal 
well-being  should  receive  all  my  attention,  and 
on  the  other  hand  a  Stoic  ascetic  maintains  that 
moral  well-being  is  alone  worthy  of  a  wise  man's 
care,  I  shall  take  the  middle  course,  and  attend 
to  both.  As  a  final  example  of  the  extremes  to 
which  philosophers  will  go,  take  on  the  one  hand 
those  optimists  who  dedare  the  world  and  man- 
kind to  be  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  condition, 
and  on  the  other  hand  Schopenhauer,  who  pro- 
nounces this  world  to  be  the  worst  possible  of 
all  worlds,  and  existence  a  constant  endurance, 
partly  miserable  and  partly  horrible  ;  thus  co- 
inciding with  the  Buddhist  doctrine  that  the 
greatest  good  that  can  happen  to  a  man  is  to 
reach  Nirvana,  where  his  soul  is  extinguished 
like  a  lamp  blown  out,  and  he  is  finally  at  rest, 
having  no  longer  anything  to  fear,  no  longer 
anything  to  expect 

Such  sweeping  and  one-sided  representations 
remind  one  of  a  certain  Pea,  which  in  early 
summer  sat  in  the  upper  end  of  the  shell  and 
looked  down  on  its  five  brethren  below,  and — 
whether  from  this  unbrotherly  habit  or  for  some 
better  reason — ^it  took  to  philosophical  pursuits, 
and  b^an  to  speculate  concerning  the  external 
world.  Now,  it  had  never  been  outside  of  its 
shell  to  observe  the  world  directly,  but  seeing 
that  its  shell  was  green,  and  that  its  five  brethren 
were  green,  and  finally  that  itself  was  green,  it 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  world  was 
green ;  and,  like  other  modem  scientific  disciples 
of  Himie,  it  thought  that  its  reasoning  was 
strictly  logical  But,  as  the  summer  grew  hotter, 
the  pea-shell  and  its  inhabitants,  to  their  grief 
and  dismay,  became  aged  and  wrinkled  and  yellow; 
and  now  the  philosophical  pea,  observing  sadly 
that  its  shell  was  yellow  and  its  five  brethren 
yellow  and  itself  yellow,  concluded  that  all  the 
world  had  likewise  become  yellow;  and  again 
it  was  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  its  argu- 
ment 

This  little  fable  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me 
to  state  elaborately  that  over-drawn  theories  in 
philosophy  are  simply  the  result  of  fixing  the 
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attention  on  one  set  of  phenomena  to  the  ezdn* 
sion  of  ftll  others.  Whatever  circumscribes  a  man's 
sphere  of  observation,  will  inevitably  narrow  and 
thwart  his  conceptions.  A  goldfish,  that  has 
qpent  its  whole  life  in  swimming  slowly  and 
solemnly  round  a  glass-globe,  must  necessarily 
have  a  very  contracted  idea  of  the  wateiy  uni- 
verse, and  a  very  monotonous  but  very  bigoted 
conception  of  an  orthodox  fish's  chief  end  in  Ufa 
And  we  can  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
feelings  of  a  certain  goldfish  when  its  ^Lass-globe 
was  overturned,  during  «  flood,  by  the  stream 
which  had  entered  the  house,  and  when,  notwith- 
standing its  most  solemn  remonstrances  concern- 
ing the  folly  and  danger  of  leaving  the  old  paths, 
it  was  remorselessly  swept  through  the  window 
and  carried  rapidly  down  the  river  towards  the 
open  sea.  The  theological  tinge  which  the  lan- 
guage has  spontaneously  assumed,  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  vice  of  narrowness  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  sphere  of  secular  thought. 

Another  consideration  suggested  by  the  history 
of  human  thought,  is  the  necessity  of  distinguish- 
ing between  what  ia/act  and  what  is  inference^  in 
every  philosophical  and  scientific  theory.  There 
is,  in  every  speculation  having  any  claim  to 
scientific  attention,  a  certain  proportion  of  facts 
which  are  undoubtedly  true ;  and  a  superstructure 
of  inference  or  conjecture,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  But  in  both  cases  we  must  distinguish 
the  element  of  fact  and  the  element  of  inference, 
since  a  very  different  degree  of  confidence  is  due 
to  these  respectively;  while,  firom  failing  to  make 
this  distinction,  people  fall  into  the  error  of  as- 
cribing to  inferences — which  are  often  mere  con- 
jecture, and  are  at  best  no  more  than  probable — 
the  certainty  which  belongs  to  the  facts  alone. 
We  shall  select  one  or  two  examples,  from  the 
materialistic  theories  so  prevalent  in  our  own 
country,  and  still  more  so  on  the  Continent 

In  Qennany,  the  materialistic  party  is  com- 
posed portly  of  metaphysicians  and  partly  of 
scientific  investigators.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
first,  take  Feuerbach,  who  has  transformed  Hegel's 
deification  of  Universal  Spirit  into  the  deification 
of  the  Individual  Spirit : — "  Man  (as  such)  is 
man  (in  the  common  sense  of  the  term) :  man 
with  man — ^the  unity  of  *I'  and  *Thou' — is 
Qod.*'     Hence  he  has  to  maintain  that  Egoism 


(or  self-ism)  is  the  ultimate  principle  of  all  culture 
and  of  all  worship  ;  the  source  of  all  vices,  and 
also  of  an  virtoaa.  What  a  man  eats,  that  he  is: 
without  phoephoms  in  the  brain,  there  is  no 
thought;  indeed,  it  is  the  phosphorus  that, 
strictly  speaking,  thinks  in  us:  and  so  on.  Here, 
again,  is  the  creed  of  materialism,  stated  from  the 
scientific  view-pointy  by  Moleschott: — ^<Man  is 
simply  a  natural  phenomenon,  an  evanescent  pro- 
duct and  element  of  the  circle  of  life Each 

man  is  the  sum  of  his  parents  and  nurse,  of  place 
and  time,  of  air  and  weather,  of  sound  and  light, 
of  food  and  clothea     His  will  is  the  necessary 

result  of  these  causes,  bound  to  a  natural  law 

as  the  planet  to  its  orbit,  the  plant  to  the  soiL 
Thought  is  a  movement  of  matter,  a  trans- 
position of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Apart 
fix)m  phosphorus,  there  is  no  thought ;  and  con- 
sciousness is  nothing  but  a  property  of  matter. 

When  the  body  dies,  man  ceases  to  exist : 

the  only  immortality  is,  that  when  the  body  is 
disintegrated,  its  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and 
lime  serve  to  enrich  the  earth,  and  to  nourish 
plants  which  feed  other  generations  of  men." 

This  system  has,  unquestionably,  an  alarming 
appearance^  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  rests 
on  certain  indubitable  fiatcts ;  but  when  we  dis- 
entan^e  these  from  the  inferences,  we  shall  find 
that  the  facts  in  themselves  are  perfectly  innocent, 
while  the  inferences  are  altogether  unwarrantable, 
and  therefore  are  also  harmless. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  most  plausible  argu- 
ments of  the  materialistic  school,  in  support  of 
the  theory  that  organic  and  inorganic  forces  are 
on  the  same  plane,  or  are  so  correlated  that  the 
one  may  be  transformed  into  the  other,  is  derived 
from  the  dogma  of  spontaneous  generation,  which 
was  long  regarded,  not  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  but 
as  an  ascertained  and  established  fact,  because 
people  had  failed  to  distinguish  in  this  theory 
what  was  fact  and  what  was  inference.  Thus,  it 
was  an  observed  fact  that  living  organisms  ap' 
peared  in  water  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
it  was  assumed  that  those  were  transmuted  inor- 
ganic matter.  Again,  in  1856,  a  German  investi- 
gator, Erause,  found  that  in  certain  diseases  of 
the  lower  animals  the  blood  was  full  of  vegetable 
spores,  and  it  was  inferred  that  these  were  trans- 
f<Nrmed  blood  corpuscles.    Now,  many  men  of 
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sdenoe^  tadtlj  transferring  the  certaintj  of  the 
&ct8  to  tfidr  inference  from  the  facts,  regarded 
spoBtneous  generation  as  indubitable.  Bat 
Bum  careful  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
mftrenoa  is  in  no  known  case  correct ;  and  Ph>- 
fiessor  Hnzleyy  who  is  honest  enon^  to  con&ss 
he  is  WTODg  when  it  is  proved  to  him,  had  recently 
to  acknowledge  he  had  been  going  a  little  too  fast 
And  tibia  confession  mnst  have  cost  him  no  small 
effort ;  fiu^  so  convinced  was  he  at  one  time  of  the 
possibiHty  of  producing  living  protoplasm  from 
dead  matter,  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  actual 
performance  of  the  feat  by  chemistry  with  nearly 
as  much  confidence,  and  quite  as  little  reason,  as 
the  old  alchemist  in  the  second  part  of  Faust, 
who  holds  forth  in  the  following  boastful  strain  : 

"We  diemisto  now  indulge  the  expectation, 
'Sf  mlziag,  after  careful  computation—- 
Since  all  depends  npon  a  right  selection — 
Some  hundred  drugs,  according  to  direction. 
And,  boiling  these  into  a  line  quintessence. 
To  properly  compound  the  human  essence ; 
Sohjeeting  tliis  to  more  manipulations, 
To  boilings,  solvings,  manifold  filtrations. 
And  cautiously  aToiding  ^or  and  disorder. 
We  thus  shall  fashion  men  quite  easily  to  order." 

Here  is  another  doctrine  of  materialism,  stated 
confidently  enough,  by  Ejirl  Vogt,  the  celebrated 
German  naturalist: — Thysiology  declares  itself 
definitely  and  categorically  against  individual  im- 
mortality, and  generally  against  all  representations 
that  rest  on  the  assumption  of  the  special  exist- 
ence of  a  soul ;  it  recognises  in  the  spiritual  ac- 
tivities functions  of  the  brain  as  the  material 
sabstratum."  When  we  examine  the  proof  of 
ibis  assertion,  regarded  as  certain  by  many  men 
of  science  at  home  and  abroad,  we  find  that  it 
consists  of  a  few  undeniable  facts  and  a  quantity 
of  most  astounding  inference.  Thus  it  is  a  fact 
that  thought  is  invariably  accompanied  by  certain 
vibrations  in  the  matter  of  the  nerves  and  brain. 
This  is  f<Kt.  But  when  physiologists  proceed  to 
assert  that  these  movements  of  the  brain-matter 
are  themselves  the  conscious  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions and  volitions,  this,  it  will  be  observed,  is  mere 
infertnce.  And  further,  it  is  as  gratuitous  an 
inference  as  it  would  be  to  assume  that  the  picture 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  sight,  or  the  vibrations 
of  the  tympanum  hearing.  On  this  principle  of 
feasonft^  we  should  have  to  hold  that  shame  is 
BoHdng  more  than  the  determination  of  blood  to 
the  &ce  in  blushing;  and  that  sorrow  is  nothing 
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more  than  a  fiow  of  water  from  the  eyes  in  the 
shape  of  tears,  and  a  spasmodic  escape  of  air  from 
the  chest  in  the  form  of  sobs :  in  which  case, 
Spenser's  description  in  the  "  Faerie  Queen "  of 
the  grief  of  a  hypocritical  woman  would  acquire 
a  universal  applicability : — 


it 


Yet  were  her  words  but  wind,  and  all  her  tears  but  water." 


A  necessary  corollary  of  this  physical  concep* 
tion  of  mental  activity  is,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  free  agency.  This,  again,  is  mere  asser* 
tion,  and  yet  it  is  amazing  what  confidence  sen- 
sible men  have  in  its  correctness.  Thus,  Huxley 
says :  ''  The  physiology  of  the  future  will  gradu- 
ally extend  the  realm  of  matter  and  law,  until  it 
is  co-extensive  with  knowledge,  with  feeling,  and 
with  action."  This  is  a  prediction  which  has 
frequently  been  made — ^for  instance,  by  Epicurus, 
by  Hartley,  by  Condillac,  and  by  many  others — 
but  it  still  occupies  a  place  in  the  category  of 
unfulfilled  prophecy ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it 
has  so  little  ground  to  stand  on,  that  I  can  only 
account  for  Huxley's  making  it  by  supposing  that 
he  has  mixed  up  fact  and  inference,  and,  above 
all,  that  he  has  been  carried  away  by  professional 
prejudice.  It  is  related  that  a  scientific  gardener, 
whose  great  hobby  was  mathematical  symmetry, 
punished  one  of  his  boys  for  misconduct  by  in- 
serting him  in  one  of  two  large  ornamental  flower- 
pots which  stood  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
garden,  and  happened  to  be  empty.  Perceiving 
that  this  had  a  one-sided  effect,  he  fetched  another 
and  innocent  child,  and,  forgetting  the  claims  of 
justice  in  his  regard  for  harmony,  inserted  him  in 
the  opposite  pot  Now,  as  this  gardener,  from  a 
too  exclusive  devotion  to  symmetry,  had  come  to 
forget  the  great  law  of  moral  justice,  and  to  view 
his  offspring  as  on  a  level  with  ornamental  shrubs; 
so  Professor  Huxley,  from  an  excessive  regard  for 
uniformity  and  universal  generalization,  would 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  grand  fact  of  free 
agency,  and  to  consider  human  beings  on  a  level 
with  stocks  and  stones,  and  other  senseless  things. 

These  few  simple  instances  sufficiently  show 
the  necessity,  in  measuring  the  pretensions  of  any 
theory,  philosophical,  scientific,  or,  I  may  add, 
theological,  to  distinguish  between  what  is  fact 
and  what  is  inferoDce,  and  to  attach  to  each  its 
respective  importance.     Were  this  more  carefully 
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attended  to,  we  should  witness  less  arrogance  and 
bad  logic  in  the  statement  of  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical theories,  and  less  unreasonable  outcry  and 
alarm  on  the  part  of  orthodox  but  timid  spectators. 
Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  attention  to 
theories  where  the  inferences  were  manifestly  un- 
wf^rranted,  but  there  are  cases  where  the  in- 
ferential element  is  at  least  logical,  and  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  probable. 
Does  history  throw  any  light  on  the  value  of  such 
theories  ?  We  think  it  does,  and  that  its  verdict 
is  adverse  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  in- 
ference in  them.  Thus  in  every  department  of 
science  it  is  amazing  what  vast  numbers  of 
theories  have  seen  the  lights  flourished  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  passed  into  oblivion.  It  would 
be  well  if  we  could  have  an  exact  calculation  of 
the  rate  of  mortality  among  scientific  hypotheses ; 
for  by  applying  it  to  the  numerous  existing  genera- 
tion we  should  doubtless  have  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  nearly  all  of  them 
are  doomed  to  perish  and  decay,  and  leave  nothing 
valuable  behind  them  save  the  skeleton  of  facts 
on  which  they  were  framed.  Turning  to  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  we  find  that  here  the  carnage 
is  still  greater,  and  the  remains  of  imperishable 
fiatct  of  necessity  scantier.  It  is  remarkable  how 
rapidly  one  system  rises  and  displaces  its  pre- 
decessor. Take  Germany  during  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century,  and  you  have  Kant  suc- 
ceeded by  Fichte,  Fichte  by  Schelling,  Schelling 
by  Hegel;  and  since  then  we  have  a  perfect 
swami  of  philosophies  in  Schleiermacher,  Herbart, 
Schopenhauer,  Beneke,  &c, ; — in  fact,  "their  name 
is  legion."  The  same  process  has  gone  on  un- 
interruptedly since  first  men  were  driven  to  seek 
to  solve  the  mysteries  of  existence.-  And  there  is 
something  very  pathetic  in  the  history,  when  you 
remember  how  each  system  was  wrought  out  by 
a  fitrong  and  earnest  sonl,  and  with  what  high 
hopes  it  was  launched  by  the  founder  and  his 
disciples,  who  confidently  thought  that  it  was 
destined  to  bear  all  mankind  over  the  stormy 
waves  of  mystery  and  fear  and  doubt,  safe  to  the 
firm  land  of  knowledge  and  peace  and  certainty. 
And  now  it  lies  on  the  shore  of  that  great  sea,  a 
battered  and  abandoned  wreck,  and  men  struggle 
as  painfully  and  helplessly  as  ever  to  surmount 
the  billows  of  uncertainty  that  rise  and  threaten 


to  engulf  them.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  say  the 
teaching  of  history  leads  us  to  be  very  wary  of 
putting  much  reliance  on  inferential  attempts  to 
explain  or  interpret  isusta.  The  verdict  of  history 
is,  that  when  the  products  of  every  age  have  been 
sifted,  the  result  is  a  very  small  portion  of  grain 
and  a  very  enormous  heap  of  cha£  Surely,  then, 
the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  us  is,  to  remember 
that  much  which  we  regard  as  probable-*nay,  as 
certain — may  be  wrong,  and  is  at  best  incom- 
plete. Yet  men  are  very  slow  to  learn  this 
lesson,  and  still  they  continue  to  publish  their 
theories  with  an  unfaltering  confidence,  which  is 
at  once  comical  and  touching,  and  is  doubtless  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  blindness  of  parental  affection, 
which  can  see  no  fault  in  its  offspring.  Hence, 
although  every  great  field  of  inquiry  is  white  with 
the  skeletons  of  previous  attempts  to  solve  the 
mystery,  inventors  still  start  off  their  own  attempt 
without  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to 
succeed  where  all  its  predecessors  have  failed. 
For  instance,  so  many  theories  have  at  various 
times  appeared  proclaiming  that  they  had  exposed 
and  finally  refuted  Christianity,  that  most  men  of 
sense  have  come  to  receive  the  announcement  as 
coolly  as  people  do  those  biUs  which  advertise  the 
appearance  of  second-rate  actors,  "positively  for  the 
last  time."  Indeed,  so  suspicious  has  the  cry  of 
"  Christianity  exposed  "  become,  that  one  would 
think  a  respectable  man  of  science  would  be  re- 
luctant to  employ  it  even  if  he  had  certdnly 
accomplished  the  feat.  Yet  there  must  be  a 
mysterious  fascination  about  such  statements ;  for 
I  find  that  prudent  man.  Professor  Huxley,  pro- 
claiming that  when  he  read  Darwin's  Origin  of 
Species,  he  was  convinced  "that  teleology,  as 
commonly  understood,  had  received  its  death-blow 
at  Mr.  Darwin's  hands."  Now,  without  insinuat- 
ing that  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  I  do 
not  wonder  at  Professor  Huxle3r's  thinking  that 
Mr.  Darwin  had  finally  annihilated  the  argument 
for  God's  existence  from  the  evidence  of  design 
in  nature,  but  I  do  wonder  at  his  telling  it,  since 
it  is  a  wise  rule  never  prematurely  to  indulge  in 
public  rejoicings  over  the  news  of  an  enemy's 
death,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  foe  that  has  been 
already  frequently  declared  defunct,  but  that  has  a 
singular  faculty  of  always  turning  up  again  none 
the  worse  of  its  reported  decease. 
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,  Withoat  glTiiig  more  ezaroples  of  the  advis- 
ability of  distinguishing  hot  and  inference,  and 
of  speaking  with  due  caution,  in  the  departments 
of  sdence  and  philosophy,  I  proceed  to  observe 
that  history  teaches  the  same  lessons  to  theo- 
logians. They,  too,  must  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  statements  of  revelation,  which  are 
certain,  and  their  own  interpretations  and  infer- 
ences, which  are  by  no  means  equally  reliable, 
and  ooght  always  to  be  maintained  with  becoming 
modesty.  The  history  of  theology  presents  a  sad 
array  of  abandoned  and  dilapidated  theories,  con- 
sisting of  ungrounded  inferences  and  false  inter- 
pretations; and  even  sober  and  well-balanced 
orthodoxy  has  not  unfrequently  had  to  recede  from 
positions  which  it  once  defended  as  absolutely 
certain  and  essential  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
I  shall  only  mention,  as  examples,  the  allegorical 
school  of  interpretation,  the  strictly  historical 
character  of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  immobility  of 
the  Earth,  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing 
in  six  days  of  twenty-four  hours — and  so  on. 
These  lessons  should  teach  us,  while  defending 
our  view  with  all  our  might,  not  to  claim  the 
attribute  of  certainty  for  our  interpretation,  which 
it  has  no  right  to ;  and,  above  all,  never  to  stake 
the  credit  of  Christianity  on  the  truth  of  our 
theories.  Yet  I  suspect  a  conviction  of  infalli- 
bihty  is  as  strong  among  us  as  it  was  in  our 
clerical  fore&thers,  when  Cromwell,  trying  in  vain 
to  convince  them  of  their  foUy  in  supporting 
Charles,  besought  them,  ''  by  the  bowels  of  their 
common  Christianity,  to  believe  that  it  was  just 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  they  might 
be  mistaken."  To  show,  however,  that  pre- 
sumptuous dogmatism  is  not  confined  to  the  or- 
thodox, take  the  following  quotation  from  Ewald, 
whose  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  Pro- 
phets (whom  he  regards  as  having  been  little,  if 
at  all,  more  inspired  than  himself)  closes  with 
these  words  :  ''  The  ignoring  and  stififnecked  de- 
nying that  this  book  of  mine  contains  a  perfectly 
secure  foundation  for  the  right  interpretation  of 
the  Prophets,  appears  to  me  to  border  very  closely 
on  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghosf  Such  being 
his  estimate  of  his  own  utterances,  it  will  not  sur- 
prise the  letAex  to  find  him  denouncing  an  adverse 
reviewer  in  the  following  terms :  "  Most  assuredly, 
bad  Olshansen  lived  in  the  time  of  the  apostles. 


he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded 
and  dangerous  of  their  persecutors  and  crucifiers.'' 
Contrast  such  presumptuous  arrogance  with  the 
following  sentences  from  the  Preface  to  Hothe's 
"  Theologische  Ethik  :  '* — "  I  have  no  desire  to 
maintain  against  others  that  my  view  is  correct, 

and  theirs  not; nay,  I  know  that  I  am  in- 

correcty  for  even  at  the  best  it  is  but  a  drop  that 
I  have  drawn  out  of  the  ocean.  If  therefore  any 
readei^udging  from  the  confidence  with  which 
inventors  of  philosophical  systems  are  wont  to 
regard  their  work — should  ask  me  if  I  find  full 
satisfaction  for  my  mind  in  my  principles,  I  can 
only  smile.  Woe  is  me,  if  God  and  the  universe 
did  not  remain  overwhelmingly  greater  than 
my  conception  of  them!"  Need  I  say  that 
the  reverent  humility  with  which  Eothe  intro- 
duces to  Ids  readers  the  greatest  modem  system 
of  ethics,  is  the  same  spirit  which  breathed  in  the 
greatest  of  the  apostles  when  he  said — **  Now  we 
see  through  a  glass,  darkly;  but  then  face  to  face : 
now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then  shall  I  know  even 
as  I  am  known  "1 

Once  more  I  remark,  that  these  features  of  the 
history  of  human  thought  ought  to  affect  our 
attitude  to  the  antichristian  speculations  of  the 
age.  If,  instead  of  indulging  in  vague  denuncia- 
tions, which  only  serve  to  reveal  their  ignorance 
and  anxiety,  Christian  men  would  learn  the  lesson 
of  the  past)  we  should  have  less  of  that  spirit  of 
ill-concealed  terror  and  misgiving  in  the  unlearned 
Christian  world ;  and  we  should  witness  in  the 
learned  defenders  of  our  faith  more  of  what  Sir 
Walter  Scott  describes  as — 


"  The  stern  joy  whieh  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steeL" 


But  it  may  be  asked,  What  of  Professor 
Huxley's  boast,  that  "  extinguished  theolo- 
gians lie  about  the  cradle  of  every  science,  as 
the  strangled  snakes  beside  that  of  Hercules  "  ? 
It  is  a  very  strong  statement  of  a  very  common- 
place fact ;  and  the  fate  of  the  few  extinguished 
theologians  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  weak- 
minded  brethren  not  to  stray  out  of  their  proper 
pastures.  But  how  has  it  fared  with  men  of 
science  and  philosophy  who  have  attempted  to 
solve  those  mysteries  that  are  impenetrable  to 
man's  unaided  reason  )  I  take  up  a  History  of 
Philosophy  and  Science,  and  as  I  survey  the  long 
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line  of  skeletons  of  defonct  theories^  I  feel  the 
prospect  to  be  very  like  that  presented  to  tiie 
€ye8  of  the  prophet  who  was  "•  set  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  valley  which  was  full  of  dry  bones : 
and,  behold,  there  were  very  many  in  the  open 
valley ;  and,  lo,  they  were  very  dry." 

I  turn  to  the  History  of  Christianily,  and  look- 
ing back  to  the  first  centuries,  I  behold  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ  bom  into  a  world  possessed  by 
the  giant  forms  of  Flatomsm,  Stoicism,  Epicorism, 
and  Paganism;  and  I  watch  the  tiny  stream  grow 
stronger  and  overwhelm  these  obstacles  to  its 
progress  j  and  gradually  it  expands  into  a  river 
broad  and  deep,  whose  banks  are  strewn  with 
the  wrecks  of  countless  barriers  that  were  raised 
to  stem  its  tide :  and  I  know  that  this  river  will 
flow  on  triumphantly,  till  it  swells  into  a  mighty 
ocean  that  will  "  fill  all  the  earth,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea." 

Finally :  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  histOTy 
shows  the  connection  between  the  thought  and 
life  of  an  age  to  be  the  same  as  that  between  an 
epidemic  and  the  general  health  of  a  community. 
The  epidemic  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  result  of 
a  low  sanitary  condition ;  yet  when  once  estab- 
lished, it  increases  the  previous  depreciation.  So 
the  philosophy  of  an  age  is  not  the  cause,  but 
the  result  of  the  general  tone  of  feeling;  but  once 
evolved,  it  feeds  the  tendency  that  fostered  it 

In  our  age,  philosophy  and  science  have  as- 
sumed a  materialistic  and  utilitarian  aspect;  and, 
as  we  should  expect  from  the  teaching  of  history, 
we  see  that  the  general  tone  of  thought  and  feeling 
is  of  a  worldly,  material,  matter-of-fact  character. 
The  age  has  been  one  of  unexampled  commercial 
enterprise  and  prosperity,  and  thus  attention  has 
been  fixed  on  outward  and  temporal  good,  until 
this  has  attained  an  exaggerated  value,  and  the 
subjective,  the  ideal  and  the  spiritual,  have  fallen 
into  the  background.  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  ignore  the  future  life^  and  concentrate  eveiy 
effort  to  secure  well-being  in  this  life.  The  motto 
of  secularism — "  To  live  and  die  for  this  world  " 
— ^is  more  or  less  present  in  many  hearts.  If 
there  be  a  future  life,  say  they,  we  know  nothing 
of  it.  This  life  we  have ;  let  us  make  the  best 
of  it :  *'  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush."  What  is  hell  but  the  dream  of  disordered 
minds  ?   and  may  not  heaven  be  nothing  more 


than  the  vision  of  green  trees  and  cooling  streams 
that  floats  in  the  mirage  before  the  eyes  of  the 
traveller  dying  of  thirst  in  the  desert  I  ^  There 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  cry- 
ing, neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  " — ^what 
is  that  but  the  last  variation  of  the  refrain  we 
are  always  singing  and  hoping,  ^  Hard  times  come 
again  no  more  "  t 

And  what  of  that  strange  story  of  One  who 
came  to  save  the  lost  t  What  say  we  of  Christ  % 
And  the  sad  answer  comes,  that  he  is  the  creatioii 
of  broken  hearts  that  had  lost  their  eaitiily  friends 
or  been  deceived,  and  who  therefore  dreamed  of 
One  who  feels  for  them  in  heaven,  and  who  is 
ever  Mthful  and  true.  This  feeling  is  beantifully 
expressed  in  the  sad  words  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
when,  after  describing  how  Christ  lived  in  iiie 
warm  faith  of  the  eariy  bdievers,  he  adds :— - 

**  Now  He  is  deftd :  far  hence  he  lies. 
In  the  loam  Syrian  town ; 
And  on  hlc  grave,  with  ahlning  efm. 
The  Syrian  atan  look  down. .... 

"  From  Dayld'8  lips  this  word  did  roll— 

Tia  true  and  living  yet : 
'  No  man  can  eaTe  his  brother's  soul. 

Nor  pi^  his  brother's  debt' " 

On  the  other  hand,  woridly  prosperity  is  r^arded 
as  the  mmmum  honum;  success  is  worshipped  ; 
and  the  one  unpardonable  sin  is  to  fail  to  secure 
as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  life's  prizes  and 
men's  applause. 

With  such  a  spirit  largely  pervading  certain 
classes  of  society,  can  we  wonder  to  find,  both  in 
thought  and  in  life,  a  strong  antagonism  to 
Christianity;  a  system  whose  great  principle 
is,  ''Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and 
whose  Founder  gained  no  earthly  crown  except 
a  crown  of  thorns  1  We  must,  therefore,  set 
ourselves  to  solve  the  problem  how  best  this 
sickness  of  the  age  may  be  met  and  healed. 
The  answer  seems  to  me  to  be  something  like 
this :  If  you  would  do  good  service  in  opposing 
this  spirit  of  worldliness  that  has  got  possession 
of  our  age,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should, 
like  the  first  preachers  of  Christy  turn  wholly 
away  from  the  pursuits  and  honours  of  secular 
life.  Nor  must  you  imitate  the  hermits  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  who  sought  to  save  themselves  from 
the  hardness  and  corruption  of  the  world  by 
flight     But  there  is  open  to  you  a  way  more 
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commonplace,  yet  perliaps  harder  of  aecompliahr 
ment, — ^I  mean,  by  entering  the  battle  of  life,  and 
showing  that  you  can  conquer  its  prizes  and  yet 
bold  them  at  no  more  than  their  proper  yaloe ; 
thus  manifesting  that  yon  have  learned  that  most 
difficult  of  all  lessons  for  the  aoldier  of  the  Cross, 
<(  to  be  in  the  world,  yet  not  of '^e  world."  Fol- 
lowing l&ixB  in  yonr  Master^s  footsteps,  yon  will 
come  to  know  more  fully  what  he  meant  when 
he  said,  **  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I 
give  unto  you  :  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I 


onto  ycm.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither 
let  it  be  afraid.''  And  turning  wearily  away  from 
the  restless  questionings  and  doubts  of  men,  you 
win  ever  find  fresh  beauty  in  the  words  of  the 
psalm — ''Lord,  my  heart  is  not  hai^^ghty,  nor 
mine  ^es  lofty :  neither  do  I  exercise  myself  in 
great  matters,  or  in  things  too  high  for  me.  Sorely 
I  have  behaved  and  quieted  myself,  as  a  child 
that  is  weaned  of  his  mother :  my  soul  is  even 
as  a  weaned  child.  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord 
from  henceforth  and  for  ever." 
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SUPPBESSION  OF  BELiaiOUS  .HOITSn. 

great  political  question  of  the  day  in 
Italy  turns  on  the  bill  recently  brought 
into  Padiament  for  the  settlement  of  the 
religions  corporatioos  of  the  capital.    All 
tfanm^  the  autumn  this  subject  has  been  discussed 
by  the  press;  and  endless  as  were  the  rmnouns  set  afloat 
regarding  tiie  expected  measure,  it  was  generally 
believed  by  those  supposed  to  be  well  informed  of  tbe 
intentions  of  Government,  that  the  new  proposals  would 
be  considerably  different  from  the  law  of  1865,  by  w}iich 
the  religioas  bodies  of  the  rest  of  Italy  were  suppressed. 
These  annexations  have  not  been  verified  by  the  actual 
result,  the  bill  lately  laid  before  the  Chamber  by  the 
Mimster  of  Worship  having  for  its  basis  the  extension 
to  the  provinee  of  Rome  of  the  law  now  in  force  in  other 
paits  of  the  kingdom.    A  good  few  exceptions  are  made 
in  &voar  of  the  houses  of  generals  of  ordeis,  and  of 
foreign  corponfeions.    The  sum  total  of  the  revenues  for 
^e  disposal  of  which  the  new  law  must  provide,  amounts 
to  no  less  than  £287,680  sterling.    It  is  proposed  to 
establish  three  separate  funds  with  this  money ;— one, 
called  the  Hospital  Fund,  formed  of  the  property  of  cor- 
porations which  maintained  hospitals ;  a  second,  called 
the  School  Fund,  composed  of  the  property  of  teaching 
corporations;  and  the  third,  named  the  Parochial  Fund, 
derived  from  tiie  property  of  corporations  which  had  a 
churdi  and  pariah.    The  discussion  of  this  bill,  which 
ii  expected  to  come  on  in  the  course  of  this  month  or 
the  next,  will  be  looked  for  with  deep  interest,  more 
especially  when  the  spirit  and  bearing  of  the  contending 
psrties  are  taken  into  account    The  newspaper  press 
has  commented  severely  on  the  feebleness  and  timidity 
with  whidi  the  Qovemment  has  acted  in  dealing  with 
the  Jesuits  and  their  property ;  and  argues,  from  the 
tenderness  shown  to  that  body,  that  the  authorities  want 
theoourage  to  pioceed  with  the  necessary  reforms  in  a 
raHdate 
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But  whatever  may  be  tbe  attitude  of  the  Government 
and  its  critics,  the  Church  shows  no  signs  of  flinching. 
She  refuses  with  as  steady  persistence  as  ever  to  recog- 
nise any  of  the  consequences  of  recent  changes.  In  par- 
ticular, she  has  made  a  most  pertinacious  stand  on  the 
application  of  the  law  passed  seven  years  ago  for  the 
suppression  of  the  religious  houses  of  the  Italian  Penin- 
sula. This  opposition  has  lately  taken  a  most  disagree- 
able shape  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  For 
some  time  back  it  has  been  reported  that  the  Roman 
Curia  had  issued  orders  to  the  Italian  bishops  and  deigy 
to  withhold  the  usual  benediction  from  all  persons  wish- 
ing to  marry,  who  had  acquired  ecclesiastical  property, 
except  on  condition  of  their  expressing  their  readiness 
to  preserve  it  for  the  Church,  and  restore  it  to  the  for- 
mer owner  whenever  an  opportunity  should  present  it- 
self. It  turns  out  that  this  report  was  substantially 
correct  A  case  of  the  kind  described  having  actually 
arisen  at  Miguri,  in  the  district  of  Naples,  the  clergy 
refused  the  nuptial  benediction,  until  the  parties  con- 
tracting marriage  had  made  the  required  declaration. 
The  Opinione  of  Florence  now  publishes  the  text  of 
the  document  sent  by  the  Papal  Court  to  the  bishops 
and  archbishops  of  the  kingdom  on  this  subject.  The 
question  was  put  thus :  ''  Whether  or  how  thos^can  be 
absolved  who  have  acquired  or  possess  Church  property 
alienated  firom  the  demesne  V  The  Roman  Curia  gave 
the  following  reply :  ''  Penitents  are  not  to  be  absolved 
who  possess  this  property,  unless  they  shaQ  first  deliver 
to  the  ordinary  of  the  place,  or  to  other  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons selected  throughout  the  diocese  by  the  same  ordi- 
nary according  to  his  discretion,  a  declaration  signed  by 
them  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  in  which  they  shall, 
for  themselves,  their  heirs  and  successors,  submit  to  the 
following  conditions  :— 

'U.  That  they  retain  the  said  property  for  disposal  by 
the  Church ;  2.  That  they  preserve  the  said  property 
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for  osefol  purposes ;  3.  That  they  discharge  the  pious 
obligations  attached  to  the  same ;  4.  That  they  aidmth 
the  revenues  of  the  said  property  the  pious  places  and 
persons  whom  they  concern ;  5.  That  they  warn  their 
heirs  and  successors  of  the  obligations  incurred  by  this 
declaration,  that  they  also  may  know  how  to  act" 

It  is  plain  that  these  instructions  place  the  Catholic 
who  possesses  Church  property  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Church.  He  cannot  receive  absolution  ftom  his  con- 
fessor, he  cannot  contract  a  religious  marriage,  he  can- 
not act  as  godfather  at  the  baptismal  font,  nor  receive 
in  the  last  moments  of  his  life  the  Comfort  of  the  sacra- 
ments, unless  he  first  subscribe  a  declaration  which  de- 
stroys his  right  of  property. 

REFBACTOBY  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CHUBCH. 

The  Penitentiary  Court  of  the  Vatican  has  despatched 
to  the  bishops  of  Italy  the  followine;  instructions,  in  the 
form  of  question  and  answer : — 

Quest.  Is  it  lawful  to  sing  the  Te  Deum  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  proclamation  by  the  intruding  government,  or 
other  like  circumstance  ? 

Alii.  No. 

Q,  Is  it  lawful  to  illuminate  one*s  own  bouse  on  the 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  government,  or 
other  like  circumstance?  and  likewise,  is  it  lawful  to 
wear  the  badges  of  the  new  government,  such  as  cock- 
ades, tricolours,  &c. 

^.  No ;  unless  there  is  serious  danger  impending,  or 
occasions  of  scandal  feared. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  enlist  in  the  National  or  Civic  Guard, 
which  the  intruding  government  is  organizing  for  its 
defence  in  the  usurped  provinces  ? 

A,  No. 

Q,  Is  it  lawful  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  coun- 
cillors and  municipal  representatives;  and  may  the  per- 
sons elected  take  office  as  municipal  councilloi's  and 
magistrates  ? 

A,  Provided  they  do  not  countenance  acts  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Qod  and  the  Church,  and  provided  they 
abstain  from  taking  the  oath  to  the  invading  govern- 
ment, they  shall  be  tolerated. 

Q,  In  what  manner  must  reparation  be  made  for  the 
public  scandal  given  by  those  who  ask  absolution  from 
censures  incurred  in  these  times,  when  such  reparation 
is  difficult  and  perilous  ? 

A,  Reparation  for  scandal  is  of  divine  right,  and 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  way  which  the  bishop  or  con- 
fessor may  judge  best. 

Q,  Must  they  who  demand  absolution  first  undertake 
to  make  good  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Pontifical 
Government  during  the  present  troubles? 

A,  It  will  suffice  if  they  declare  their  readiness  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  Holy  See. 

THUKDEBS  OF  THE  VATICAN. 

From  a  correspondence  which  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Nazuyne^  a  leading  Florence  newspaper^  we  ex- 


tract the  following  details  of  the  various  descriptions  of 
fire-arms  reported  to  be  at  present  stored  in  the  Vatican 
for  Papal  purposes  :— 

In  the  magazines  of  the  Court  of  the  Belvedere  there 
are  six  pieces  of  artillery,  somewhat  old,  but  in  excellent 
condition,  and  duly  supplied  with  ammunition.  In  the 
Vatican  garden  are  kept  twelve  pieces  of  rifled  artillery, 
of  large  La  Rochefoucauld  calibre,  forming  the  reserve 
of  the  Pontifical  artillery :  these  guns  are  heavy,  bat 
quite  capable  of  being  moved,  and  have  their  full  supply 
of  ammunition.  Lastiy,  in  the  Vatican  armoury  there 
are  the  following  :— 

FnUC-ABKS. 

Solder  BIAm 8,000 

Bemingtons 2,000 

Mnaketo 20,000 

Fire-arms  of  ▼ariooi  kinds 20,000 

BeTolvers 400 

Total 60,400 

LETHAL  WEAPONS. 

Caralry  Sabres 10,000 

Daggers 10,000 

Total 20,000 

Here  is  enough  to  equip  a  real  army  whenever  the  Pope 
and  his  partisans  should  wish  to  try  a  coup  de  main. 
Let  it  be  observed  that  by  the  terms  of  the  ci^itulatiou 
agreed  to,  on  the  20th  September  1870,  between  Cadoma, 
the  Italian  general,  and  Qeneral  Kanzler,  the  Papal  com- 
mander, it  was  declared  that  all  arms  of  every  sort,  be- 
longing to  the  Holy  See,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Italian  officials.  Let  it  also  be  observed  that  in  the 
above  list  of  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  we  have  not 
mentioned  the  various  armed  corps  which  reside  in  the 
Vatican,  and  which  are  all  armed  to  the  teeth.  These 
corps  are  the  Noble  Guard,  the  Swiss  Guard,  the  gen- 
darmes, the  Palatine  Guard,  and  the  agents  of  police. 
These  people  are  thoroughly  organized,  and  receive  their 
orders  from  General  Kanzler,  who  has  his  staff  and  ord- 
nance officers.  The  Pontifical  commander,  according 
to  the  same  report,  frequentiy  calls  his  officers  together, 
and  recommends  to  their  special  attention  the  Italian 
theorg,  as  being  the  most  recent,  and  because,  when  the 
time  comes,  it  will  be  adopted. 

THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY  IK  BOME. 

In  noteworthy  contrast  with  the  foregoing,  we  observe 
that  the  printing  of  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  completed  in  Rome  some  weeks  since,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Italian  Bible  Society.  This  edition 
consists  of  ten  thousand  copies,  and  is  expected  to  be 
followed  by  others  of  still  larger  size.  The  publication 
of  the  following  circular  letter  is  the  best  answer  possible 
to  the  disparaging  reports  recentiy  raised  by  Romanists 
in  this  country  regarding  the  progress  of  evangelical 
work  in  the  Eternal  City  :— 

Bom,  leth  N(nember  1872. 

Chbistians  of  Italy, — It  is  with  profound  gratitude 
to  the  Author  of  all  good,  that  we,  the  undersigned,  in 
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name  of  the  Committee  of  the  Italian  Bible  Society, 
annonnce  to  yon  all  the  publication  here  in  Rome  of  the 
Hew  TvfkWKST  of  oub  Lord  Jesus  Gbbist,  under 
the  ao^Noes  of  our  Society.  The  fact  of  this  publication 
being  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  nay,  even  at  the 
gates  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  abominable  dungeons  of 
the  Inqmntion,  will  certainly  attract  your  attention  and 
sympathy.  And  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  appeal  to 
all  tiie  etangelical  Christians  of  Italy  to  put  themselves 
in  possession  of  this  New  Testament  We  cherish  the 
firm  confidence  that  none  of  you  will  refuse  the  privily 
of  purchasing  at  least  one  copy,  which  costs  not  more 
than  fifty  cents.— Tour  devoted  brethren  in  Christ, 

CoTK.  W.  Nelson, 
Bati  YnrcKMzo. 

SCTAEKfT.T  FHAlfCISOO, 

Wall  J  axes. 

The  Italian  Bible  Society  has  intimated  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  published  in  1849  at  Rome,  during  the 
time  of  the  republic,  by  Signor  Paul  of  Geneva,  and 
burned  in  great  part  by  the  Pope  immediately  after  his 
return  from  Gaeta.  If  the  Society  could  obtain  a  copy, 
it  would  preserve  it  as  a  valuable  relic  in  its  archives. 

CHRISTIAN  ACTIVITY  IN  BOME. 

The  Baptists,  whose  unwearied  missionary  zeal  is  be- 
yond all  praise,  have  opened  a  new  place  of  worship  in 
the  Borgo  Yeochio,  right  in  front  of  the  Basilica  of  St 
Peter's.  We  believe  that  the  following  notice,  which 
has  been  circulated  through  Rome,  refers  to  schools 
which  are  about  to  be  opened  in  the  same  place:— 
"  Signor  W.  C.  Van  Meter,  founder  of  the  great  Free 
School  for  the  children  of  New  York— a  school  which, 
under  the  well-known  name  of  the  '  Howard  Mission,' 
has,  since  1861,  received,  educated,  and  maintained  up- 
wards of  eleven  thousand  pupils  of  various  nationalities— 
cordially  invites  you  to  come  and  enrol  your  children  in 
the  roisters  of  the  said  school,  in  order  to  obtain  for 
them  the  right  of  entrance.  The  instruction,  which  will 
follow  the  municipal  programme  as  far  as  possible,  will 
be  communicated  to  the  pupils  every  day  of  the  week, 
except  Thursday  and  Sunday,  from  nine  to  three.  At 
mid-day  the  pupils  will  receive  a  modest  but  substantial 
meal  On  Sunday  morning  there  will  be  a  Bible-class 
from  nine  to  eleven,  at  which  persons  of  all  sorts,  besides 
the  pupils  and  their  parents,  may  be  present." 

POBTBAIT  OF  AONIO  PALEABIO. 

Signor  Francesco  Sciarelli  announces  in  a  letter  to 
the  Corriere  Evangdieo  the  discovery,  in  the  Municipal 
Library  of  Veroli,  of  the  original  portrait  of  Aonio 
Paleario,  which  lay  there  neglected  in  a  corner.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  picture  is  an  inscription,  which  declares 
him  the  first  in  eloquence  after  Cicero,  and  recalls  his 
having  been  condemned  to  the  stake  as  a  heretic  by 
Pope  Pius  V.  This  library  belonged,  up  to  1870,  to  the 
episcopal  seminaiy ;  and  it  is  known  how  the  priests  of 
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last  century  strove  to  compass  the  destruction  of  the 
portrait;  but  being  opposed  by  the  townsmen,  who 
threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  seminary  if  they  did  so, 
they  contented  themselves  with  huddling  it  away  into 
a  comer  of  the  library.  There  it  has  been  discovered 
by  Spina,  a  photographer  at  Rome,  who,  after  many  dif- 
ficulties, has  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  copies  of  it. 

FATB  OF  THE  8ALB8IAN  NUNS. 

It  will  be  remembered  what  an  outcry  was  raised  last 
year  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  by  the  wrong-headed  con- 
duct of  the  lady-superior  of  a  girls'  school  at  Padua, 
conducted  by  Sisters  of  the  Salesian  Order.  A  govern- 
ment inspector  had  visited  the  establishment,  and, 
among  other  questions,  asked  the  young  ladies,  "What  is 
the  capital  of  Italy  ?"  "  Florence,"  replied  the  scholar 
to  whom  the  question  was  put,  in  a  dear  and  decided 
tone  of  voice.  The  inspector,  seeing  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  turned  for  an  explanation  to  the  lady- 
superior,  who  thereupon  informed  him  that  it  was 
quite  proper  to  teach  the  geography  of  Italy  in  this  way, 
90  lo)ig  €u  the  government  set  the  immoral  example  of 
taking  what  was  not  its  own.  Shortly  after  the  in- 
spector gave  in  his  report,  and  the  school  was  closed  by 
orders  from  head-quarters.  But  the  still  more  humbling 
sequel  of  the  story  remains  to  be  told.  A  correspondent 
writing  the  other  day  from  Padua  informs  us,  that  after 
the  shutting  up  of  the  seminary  the  sisters  who  used  to 
teach  there  without  diploma  have  been  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  giving  up  teaching  or  going  up  for  ex- 
amination to  obtain  certificates.  "It  was  a  strange 
sight,"  says  the  writer,  "to  see  these  nuns,  clad  in  black, 
with  their  white  hoods,  sitting  beside  the  girls  of  the 
normal  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  being  questioned  by 
the  examiners  of  an  excommimicated  government"  At 
Padua,  our  fellow-countiyman,  the  Rev.  Henry  Pigott, 
who  has  a  large  and  flourishing  upper  girls*  school  in 
that  city,  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  examiners  in 
modem  languages ;  and  on  this  occasion  a  Methodist 
minister  was  seen  seated  in  the  examiner^s  chair,  whilst 
nuBS  of  the  Sacred  Heart  took  their  places  among  the 
candidates  for  examination!  A  more  radical  change 
could  hardly  be  imagined. 

STATE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  government  and  the  press  could  liave  afforded  to 
treat  the  "  sweet  unreasonableness  "  of  the  good  Sisters 
of  Padua  with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  had  they  not 
been  convinced  that  this  case  was  a  type  of  the  general 
condition  of  public  instraction  throughout  the  country. 
The  Italians  have  begun  in  consequence  to  awake  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  they  ran  by  leaving  education  in 
the  hands  of  men  and  women  who  are  the  declared  ene- 
mies of  the  State.  Some  twelve  years  ago  there  were, 
what  with  regular  and  secular  clergy  together,  more 
than  sixty  thousand  ecclesiastics  in  Italy,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  acted  at  that  time,  and  act  still,  in  an 
educational  capacity.   With  this  staff  of  instructors,  Italy 
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«ught  to  be  one  of  the  best  educated  countries  iu  the 
world.  Instead  of  that,  however,  there  were  somewhere 
about  seventeen  millions  of  people  who  could  not  read 
tst  write,— an  aggregate  of  ignorance  which  is  not  as  yet 
much  diminished.  Two  grave  evils  have  always  been 
Msociated  with  the  priestly  system  of  instruction.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  practice  of  occupying  the  educational 
ground  for  the  sheer  purpose  of  minimising  the  amount 
of  knowledge  communicated,  and  so  keeping  the  pupils  in 
«  condition  of  the  grossest  ignorance.  The  way  in  which 
this  is  managed  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
jSalesian  Sisters.  That  this  was  no  isolated  case,  the 
more  thoughtful  and  observant  Italians  are  perfectly  as- 
sured. Massimo  d'Azeglio  used  to  say  that  the  secret 
of  the  priests  consisted  i|i  perpetually  making  the  child 
atudy  without  learning  anything.  But  the  second  evil 
is,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  not  less  alarming  or  less 
mischievous  than  the  first  It  is  now  found  that  in  the 
hands  of  a  bigoted  priest  every  school  may  be  turned 
into  a  focus  of  insurrection  and  a  nursery  of  rebellion, 
in  which  the  child,  under  sanction  of  the  most  sacred 
names  and  most  venerated  influences,  is  taught  to  hate 
«&d  despise  the  national  institutions.    That  this  is  no 


fanciful  statement  is  proved  by  an  order  of  the  day,  voted 
in  the  course  of  last  year  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Cavour  Circle.  The  order  ran  thus:  ''The  assembly 
having  heard  the  statement  of  the  commission^  proving 
that  in  the  schools  managed  by,  or  dependent  on,  ecde- 
siastics  in  Borne,  and  especially  in  the  elementary  ones, 
the  pupils  are  trained  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  our 
present  institutions,  charges  the  President  of  the  Circle 
to  present  an  address  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, praying  him  to  organize  an  eflEident  system  of  in- 
spection for  the  same  schools,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  now  in  force."  It  is  manifest  that  with  a  system 
productive  of  such  results,  little  peace  can  be  enjoyed, 
and  still  less  progress  made,  by  a  nation  which  has  such 
long  and  heavy  arrears  in  almost  every  department  of 
human  activity  to  dear  away.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  government  will  soon  feel  itself  suffidently 
strong  to  take  up  a  firm  and  vigorous  tone  in  dealing 
with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Vatican,  and  that  one  of  the 
first  results  of  this  new  policy  will  be  the  remodelling  of 
the  whole  system  of  national  education  on  the  prindple 
of  lay  instruction.  t.  t.  o. 


jp[ke  [J^efijMmB  xrE  ^rare  in  the  [J^anguage  xrE  ^atore* 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Pt  is  proposed  in  this  Series  to  present  some  of  the  more  outstanding  and  articulately  expressed  analogies  between  grace 
and  nature  which  abound  in  the  Scriptures.  In  some  cases,  the  exposition  will  be  permitted  to  expand  into  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  discourse;  and  in  others,  it  may  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  paragraph.] 
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ADAK  A  TYPE  07  CHSI8T. 

Adam . . . .  wlio  is  the  figure  (type)  of  Him  that  was  to  come.'' — Box.  r.  14. 


|HIS  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  types:  in 
time,  it  comes  first;  in  position,  it 
Ues  deepest  There  are  none  before 
it — ^none  beneath  it  Bowing  down 
from  heaven  in  love,  God  the  Spirit  grasps  the 
first  fact  of  man's  history,  and  therewith  prints 
the  lesson  of  man's  redemption.  There  was  no 
delay,  for  the  King's  matter  required  haste.  The 
Giver  was  prompt  and  eager ;  the  receivers  have 
been  indolent  and  slow. 

Mark  the  nature  of  the  relation  that  subsists 
between  a  type  and  its  letter — between  a  seal 
and  its  impression.  There  is  at  once  likeness 
and  diversify ;  they  are  the  same,  and  yet  they 
are  opposite.  The  type,  whether  it  be  a  single 
letter  or  a  varied  landscape,  is  of  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  the  object  which  its  impress  leaves 


behind ;  and  every  several  point  or  turn  in  the 
one  has  an  equal  and  corresponding  point  or  turn 
in  the  other;  and  yet  there  is  a  complete  and 
pervading  difference,  or  rather  contrariety  be- 
tween them.  Look  first  to  the  engraving  on  a 
seal,  and  then  to  the  image  which  it  has  left  on 
wax :  the  two  are  in  certain  aspects  the  same, 
and  yet  they  are  reciprocally  opposite.  They 
agree,  and  yet  they  are  antagonist  The  left 
of  this  is  the  right  of  that :  where  this  reveals 
a  hollow,  that  exhibits  a  height ;  where  this  is 
shaded,  that  lies  in  the  light  In  their  whole 
aspect  they  are  the  reverse  of  each  other. 

After  this  manner  is  Adam  the  t3rpe  of  Christ 
In  some  aspects  there  is  a  likeness;  and  in 
others,  not  only  diversity,  but  contrariety.  Ob* 
serve  first  the  agreement,  and  then  the  diference. 
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L  The  agreement  or  similarity. 

1.  Adam  and  Christ  were  the  true  sources  or 
heads  of  their  respective  families. 
.  There  are  two  conceivable  methods  of  consti- 
tatiDg  humanity.  Whether  both  were  possible, 
in  consistence  with  all  the  attributes  of  God,  we 
cannot  telL  One  is,  to  make  men  such  that  each 
shoidd  be  absolutely  independent  of  all,  and  the 
conduct,  good  or  bad,  of  any  one  should  have 
no  effect,  physical  or  moral,  on  the  condition  of 
any  of  tibe  rest  The  other  is,  to  constitute  the 
race  sndi  that  the  first  man  should  be  the  head 
and  source  of  humanity,  and  that  the  state  and 
tendendee  of  all  should  be  determined  by  the 
standing  or  the  falling  of  this  one. 

This  latter  method  our  Maker  has  adopted; 
and  it  is  useless  to  agitate  the  question  whether 
the  other  method  would,  in  its  own  nature,  have 
been  honourable  to  God,  and  salutary  for  men. 
When  the  bird  is  shut  up  within  an  iron  cage,  it 
is  better  for  itself  that  it  should  not  dash  itself 
against  the  bars.  It  was  in  an  attempt  to  be  as 
Crod  that  our  first  parents  fell.  If  we  would 
escape  their  fault  and  fate,  we  should  abandon 
speculations  on  what  might  have  been,  and  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  what  is.  We  are  men — 
creatores  with  a  short  lease  and  a  narrow  bound- 
ary. Let  us  leave  with  God  the  things  that  are 
God*8,  and  evidently  require  omniscience  for  their 
solution,  and  let  us  mind  our  own  business. 

In  point  of  fact  we  all  come  into  the  world 
with  darkened  minds  and  wayward  hearts.     As 
water  fiows  down   and   sparks   fly  up,  human 
beings,  as   they   emerge   successively  into  con- 
adoutness,  turn  aside  into  sin,  and  fall  into  suf- 
fering.     The  grandest  of  God's  works  is  most 
awry  and  out  of  joint.     The  highest  creature  falls 
fiuthest  short  of  fulfilling  its  destiny.    The  Scrip- 
tures, acknowledging  this  fact,  explain  it  by  the 
FaU,     Some  people  complain  much  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  find  in  the  Scriptures  regard- 
ing this  subject      A  serious  mistake  is  made, 
however,  in  the  statement  of  the  question.     The 
difficulty  lies,  not  in  the  Scriptures,  but  in  the 
bet :  it  would  have  been  all  there  although  there 
had  never  been  a  Bible.     Creatures,  manifestly 
the  head  of  creation,  having  an  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  in  conjunction  with  an  exquisite 
physical  fram^  under  the  government  of  a  Being 


who  is  at  once  omnipotent  and  beneficent,  lie 
weltering  in  sin  and  suffering,  like  the  sea  when 
it  c&nnot  rest  This  state  of  things  has  en- 
dured from  age  to  age,  without  intermission,  and 
without  mitigation.  This  is  the  difficulty :  all 
the  difficulties  that  you  meet  in  the  Bible  are 
small  when  compared  to  this.  The  aim  of  the 
Bible  is  to  throw  light  on  the  darkness;  but 
even  if  some  parts  of  the  scene  remain  obscure, 
we  have  no  right  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  obscu- 
rity on  that  which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  has 
brought  us  light. 

The  first  man,  according  to  the  actual  consti- 
tution of  humanity,  stood  as  head  and  representa- 
tive of  the  race.  His  fall  brought  all  down.  At 
the  head  he  stands,  and  from  him  the  long  line 
stretches  away  down  the  course  of  time.  Two 
hundred  generations  constitute  the  links  of  the 
chain,  and  its  length  extends  to  six  thousand 
years.  At  first  the  line  of  march  is  narrow ;  on 
the  apex  one;  and  behind  him  two  or  three  walk 
abreast :  broader  and  broader  grows  the  stream 
as  it  recedes  from  the  source,  until,  in  our  day, 
the  file  of  march  is  a  million  of  millions  deep. 
Adam,  like  the  point  of  the  wedge,  stands  on  the 
summit,  a  unit  alone;  the  generations  in  the 
ranks  immediately  beneath  him  are  numbered  by 
tens,  and  anon  by  hundreds,  until  they  have  in 
our  day  reached  a  number  that  can  indeed  be 
expressed  in  figures,  but  cannot  be  adequately 
comprehended  by  finite  minds. 

On  the  other  side  stands  the  second  Adam — 
he  that  was  to  come.  Alone  he  stands  at  the 
head,  and  his  also  shall  be  a  numerous  offspring. 
Here  and  there,  in  the  earliest  ages,  appears  a 
righteous  Abel  offering  faith's  sacrifice,  or  a 
righteous  Enoch  walking  in  newness  of  life 
with  God.  Yonder  a  Noah  preaches  righteous- 
ness over  a  world  lying  in  wickedness ;  and  here 
an  Abraham  is  called  from  his  home  and  his 
kindred  to  a  better  country  and  a  higher  life. 
Broader  now  is  the  line  of  thdr  marching  since 
Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  Already  a  multitude, 
whom  no  man  can  number,  tread  the  pilgrim's 
path,  and  shall  in  due  time  enter  the  joy  of  their 
Lord.  All  the  redeemed  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
are  Christ's, — ^their  life  as  certainly  flowing  from, 
and  dependent  on  him,  as  the  natural  life  of 
humanity  flows  from  the  first  man. 
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The  chief  feature  of  Bunilarity  between  the 
figure  and  the  greater  fact  which  it  predicts  is, 
that  each  stands  for  all  his  own ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple of  Qod's  government,  introduced  at  the 
b^inning,  mns  through  to  the  end. 

The  line  of  march  was  suddenly  changed  at 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  Then  the  column 
left  the  narrow  track  of  Palestine,  and  overflowed 
on  the  wide  field  of  the  world.  Admitted  into 
the  capital  of  the  Gentiles  when  Jerusalem  fell, 
it  speedily  found  a  larger  sphere  and  became  a 
more  numerous  company.  As  centuries  pass,  it 
grows  still  greater;  and  now  we  look  wistfully 
forward  to  that  time  when  it  shall  reach  from 
sea  to  sea — ^when  the  kingdom  of  Christ  shall 
absorb  the  kingdoms  of  the  world — ^when  the 
stream  of  the  second  Adam's  children  shall  be 
co-extensive  and  coincident  with  that  of  the  first 

2.  These  two  representatives  stood  side  by  side 
fsom  the  first,  and  redemption  began  to  flow  from 
Christ  as  soon  as  sin  was  brought  in  by  Adam. 
The  promise  did  not  tarry ;  it  sprang  at  the  gate 
of  Eden,  an  echo  of  the  curse.  When  the  first 
man  fell,  and  so  entailed  on  all  his  posterity  an 
inheritance  of  woe,  Christ,  within  the  veil  unseen, 
began  to  be  the  head  of  a  new  and  saved  family. 
In  eternity  within  he  dwelt,  and  there  he  began 
to  act  the  head  of  the  redeemed,  the  moment  that 
the  first  man  outside  became  the  head  of  a  fallen 
race.  An  impenetrable  partition  veiled  off  the 
unseen  from  the  eyes  of  men  ;  but  the  Eedeemer 
within  the  veil,  delighting  from  the  first  in  his 
saving  work,  approached  the  curtain,  and  often 
permitted  softened  rays  of  his  glory  to  shine 
through. 

Let  a  veil  be  hung  up  impervious  to  light  and 
vision  ;  it  may  yet  be  such  that  a  magnet  within 
wiU,  when  brought  near  the  boundary,  attract 
kindred  objects  on  the  outer  side.  You  may 
observe  them  to  quiver  and  move,  and  lift  them- 
selves mysteriously  off  the  ground.  The  magnetic 
power  from  within  grasps  the  objects  that  lie 
without,  and  leads  them  whithersoever  it  will 
Under  the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish  economies  many 
felt  the  drawing  of  Christ's  love  who  never  with 
the  bodily  eyes  beheld  Christ  Caught  by  the 
deepest  affections  of  their  souls,  they  arose  from 
the  dust,  and  quivered  tremulously  after  him, 
whom  having  not  seen  they  had  yet  learned  to  love. 


Similarly  in  the  dajrs  of  lus  personal  ministry, 
although  he  manifested  himself  only  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  he  had  compiissioa 
on  the  surrounding  heathen,  and  hastened  forward 
to  the  day  of  their  redemption.  On  one  occasion 
he  walked  to  the  boundary  of  his  allotted  sphere^ 
and  touched  the  coasts  of  I^re  and  Sidon.  In 
that  outer  land  a  Syrophenician  woman  felt  the 
drawing  of  his  love,  and  followed  him — the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Gkntiles  to  Christ 

3.  Another  point  of  likeness  lies  in  this,  that  on 
both  sides  equally  it  is  by  birth  that  the  members 
are  united  to  their  head  and  his  destiny.  It  is 
by  birth  that  we  are  knit  to  our  inheritance  of 
sin.  If  we  had  not  descended  by  birth  from  a 
fallen  father,  we  would  not  have  been  in  this  con- 
dition of  sin  and  misery.  The  thought  some- 
times presses  for  admission — What  if  we  had 
never  been  bom ;  or  if  we  had  descended  from 
the  holy  ? — but  the  conception  is  too  hard  for  us. 
The  mind  cannot  bear  its  weight ;  to  entertain  it 
long  would  overwhelm  our  faculties.  Not  only 
is  the  thing  impossible  of  attainment ;  the  con- 
ception of  it  exceeds  our  power.  We  have  been 
bom  to  this  inheritance  of  sin  and  suffering ;  we 
cannot  shake  it  offl  We  may  weep  over  the  dis- 
covery of  our  sad  condition,  and  cry  with  an  exceed- 
ing great  and  bitter  cry,  ^'  Oh,  wretched  man  that 
I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  ] ''  but  to  that  cry,  apart 
from  the  gospel  revealed,  no  comforting  answer  can 
ever  come.  The  depths  saith,  ^*  It  is  not  in  me  : " 
it  is  not  in  earth,  it  is  not  in  heaven,  to  cause 
that  to  be  not,  which  is.  By  birthright  our  dark 
heritage  is  ours,  and  the  link  that  binds  us  to 
it  we  cannot  break.  We  are  in  it,  and  cannot 
escape. 

But  be  of  good  cheer,  prisoner  of  hope :  the 
chain  that  binds  you  by  birth  to  the  first  Adam,  it 
is  tme,  cannot  be  broken ;  but  if  by  a  ccnrespond- 
ing  new  birth  you  are  one  with  the  second  Adam, 
you  have  no  cause  to  weep.  Greater  is  He  that 
is  for  you  than  all  that  be  against  you.  You 
cannot,  indeed,  escape  from  being  a  man ;  but  if 
you  are  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  second 
birthright  is  as  irrevocable  as  the  first  If  you 
are  once  bora,  nothing  can  separate  you  from  your 
heritage,  except  to  be  re-bom.  But  if  you  arc 
bom  again,  nothing  can  separate  you  from  your 
new  inheritance.      Both  birth-bonds  are  India- 
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'Soluble.     Though  the  weight  of  a  world  were 
fixed  to  you,  and  flung  into   mfinite  space,  it 
'would  not  avail  to  wrench  you  off  your  stem  in 
Adam,  with  all  the  twofold  death  that  it  involves  ; 
but  though  all  the  weight  of  a  world  were  fixed 
to  a  member  of  Christ,  and  flung  free  into  infini- 
tude, it  could  not  separate  the  living  member 
from  the  life-giving  Head.     It  is  a  fixed  principle 
of  natural  science  that  species  do  not  change.     In 
the  material  department  of  Gk)d's  creation  there 
is  no  way  over  from  one  nature  to  another  :  once 
in  a  nature  always  in  it,  without  a  new  creation. 
But  that  which  is  impossible  with  man  is  pos- 
sible with  Qod,     He  has  undertaken  in  the  gos- 
pel to  make  a  new  creature.     As  the  principle 
operates  in  the  first  Adam's  posterity,  so  it  ope- 
rates in  the  second  Adam's  posterity.     ''  I  am  per- 
suaded that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  things 
present^  nor  things  to   come,  nor   height,   nor 
depthy  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  "  (Rom.  viil  38,  39). 

IL  The  difference. 

The  chief  point  of  contrast  lies  in  this,  that 
-whereas  Adam's  seed  derive  from  their  head  sin 
and  death,  Christ's  seed  derive  from  their  Head 
righteousness  and  life.  This  birth  is  meanness, 
that  is  honour;  this  birth  is  darkness,  that  is 
light ;  this  birth  is  death,  that  is  life. 

One  of  the  strangest  facts  in  human  history, 
—a  fact  which  I  suppose  angels  desire  to  look 
into,  and  yet  shudder  when  they  see — is  that 
multitudes  of  the  human  race  are  proud  of  their 
first  birth,  and  do  not  give  themselves  any  con- 
cern about  a  second.  They  count  the  little  great, 
and  the  great  little ;  the  evU  good,  and  the  good 
eviL  Woe  to  them  that  so  turn  upside  down 
the  very  ground  themselves  must  stand  upon  ! 

This  contrast  between  the  type  and  the  thing 
which  it  represents,  is  over  all.  The  two  are  in 
this  respect  not  only  unlike  each  other,  but  com- 
plete and  absolute  contraries. 

Under  this,  however,  there  are  many  specific 
points  of  difference. 

L  While  Adam's  seed  in  this  world  possess 
the  moral  nature  of  their  head  complete,  Christ's 
seed  possess  the  moral  nature  of  their  Head  only 
in  part    We  get  the  evil  in  full,  the  good  only 


in  part.  It  comes  about  in  this  way :  When 
we  derive  a  sinful  nature  firom  the  first  man,  we 
have  previously  no  other  and  better  nature,  that 
may  mingle  with  it  and  mitigate  its  evU :  we 
possess  the  evil  all,  and  the  evil  only.  The 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  hb  heart  are  only 
evil,  and  that  continually.  In  me,  that  is  in  my 
flesh — in  all  that  I  derive  from  man  my  father — 
there  dwelleth  no  good  thing. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  regeneration  is  not 
the  birth  of  a  being  who  did  not  previously  exist 
It  is  the  getting  of  a  new  nature,  indeed,  and  that 
a  holy  one,  through  union  in  spirit  with  Christ, 
the  holy  Man ;  but  it  is  gotten  by  one  who 
previously  possessed  an  evil  nature,  and  that  evil 
nature  is  not  wholly  cast  away.  It  is  cast  down 
from  the  throne,  but  not  cast  forth  from  the 
territory.  It  no  longer  reigns,  but  it  continues 
to  disturb.  The  old  mingles  with,  and  spoils 
the  new.  The  two  contend  against  each  other ; 
and  there  is  not  peace,  but  a  sword.  The  actual 
life  of  a  Christian,  accordingly,  is  neither  wholly 
carnal  nor  wholly  spiritual — it  is  neither  a  straight 
line  in  the  direction  of  goodness,  nor  a  straight 
line  in  the  direction  of  badness ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
diagonal,  traced  by  the  opposite  pressure  of  the 
two  forces.  (See  Horn.  viL). 

The  union  with  Christ  in  the  regeneration  is 
likened  to  the  grafting  of  a  fruit-tree.  Now  the 
tree  at  the  first,  which  springs  from  seed,  is  wholly 
evil — root  and  branch.  When  it  is  grafted  it  is 
made  good  ;  but  not  so  completely  as  it  was 
originally  made  evil  Its  head  is  taken  away; 
but  its  root,  and  lower  portion  of  the  stem,  are 
left  living  in  the  ground.  On  this  old  stump  a 
new  and  good  branch  is  grafted.  It  is  the  new 
branch  that  grows  upward  and  bears  the  fruit, 
but  it  must  lean  on  and  get  its  life-sap  through 
the  old  root  and  stem  of  the  old  evil  tree.  Al- 
though the  good  head  engrafted  always  brings 
forth  good  fruit,  the  old  evil  root  is  continually 
putting  forth  shoots  and  buds  and  blossoms  of 
its  own,  that  are  evil,  and  that  waste  the  strength 
which  should  go  to  the  good. 

A  similar  defect,  from  a  similar  cause,  adheres 
to  Christians  as  long  as  they  are  in  this  Ufa 
They  are  still  the  same  persons  that  they  were 
before.  The  lower  parts  remain :  the  ph3rsical 
frame  and  the  intellectual  faculties  remain ;  it  is 
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the  higher  or  spiritual  nature  that  has  been  ra^i- 
cally  changed.  The  old  spirit  has  been  taken 
away,  and  a  new  spirit  inserted.  The  seed  of 
Christ  in  the  higher  part,  has  been  inserted  in 
the  seed  of  Adam  in  the  lower  part ;  and,  alas ! 
the  fruit  that  grows  even  on  a  Christian  tastes 
of  the  old  corrupt  root  on  which  it  stUl  stands 
and  grows. 

In  some  way,  we  know  not  how,  the  remnants 
of  the  old  will  be  filtered  out  in  the  dissolution 
of  death;  and  nothing  shall  enter  heaven  that 
would  defile  its  golden  streets,  or  be  a  jar  in  its 
new  song. 

2.  The  two  bands  are  not  equally  numerous. 
Adam's  company  includes  absolutely  the  whole  of 
the  human  race ;  Christ's  company  is  contained 
within  it,  and  is  therefore  necessarily  smaller,  as 
the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part. 

1  Cor.  XV. :  '^  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive."  These  words  do  not 
intimate  that  the  two  companies  are  co-eztensive 
and  coincident :  no  man  with  his  eyes  open  can 
read  the  words  in  their  connection,  and  think 
that  this  is  their  meaning.  The  meaning  is.  In 
Adam,  Adam's  all  die;  in  Christ,  Christ's  all 
live.  It  tells  that  all  who  are  in  Adam  die,  and 
all  who  are  in  Christ  live ;  but  it  does  not  tell 
how  many  either  company  contains.  We  know 
certainly  from  other  scriptures  that  Adam's  com- 
pany consists  of  all  the  bom,  and  Christ's  of  all 
the  bom-again.  To  cleave  to  the  letter  here,  and 
understand  it  to  announce  that  all  the  human 
race  are  actually  saved  in  Christ,  contradicts 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  and  makes 
both  their  exhortations  and  their  warnings  of 
none  effect 

God's  creatures  of  the  old  and  new  creation 
seem  to  envelop  each  other,  after  the  manner  of 
a  sphere  ydthin  a  sphere,  the  most  precious  bebg 
embedded  in  the  heart.  Humanity,  comparatively 
small  in  bulk,  is  surrounded  by  the  mightier  mass 
of  the  inferior  creatures,  the  beasts  that  perish. 
Men,  immortal,  made  in  God's  image,  lie  in  the 
heart  like  the  kernel,  and  all  inferior  organused 
beings  encompass  it  like  a  huge  husk.  The  husk 
will  in  due  time  rend  and  rot  and  return  to  the 
dust.  But  within  the  mass  of  humanity  that 
remains  is  an  inner  seed,  encased  around  by  a 
harder,  rougher  shell     In  the  heart  of  humanity 


lie  the  regenerate — the  true,  vital  seed  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  tbe  crust  that  surrounds  them, 
compact  and  highly  organized  though  it  be,  will 
crumble  and  be  cast  away.  The  Bridegroom 
and  they  that  were  ready  went  in  to  the  marriage; 
and  the  rest  were  shut  out.  When  the  Earth 
and  all  that  it  contained  has  passed  away,  Christ 
and  Christians  will  remain,  inheritors  together 
and  alone  of  the  eternal  life. 

3.  Another  point  of  difference.  Although  we 
inherit  this  corruption  from  the  first  man,  we  per- 
sonally have  no  immediate  relation  to  him.  We 
inherit  directly  from  our  own  immediate  fore- 
fathers. With  Adam  personally  we  have  no< 
personal  relation,  in  the  matter  of  a  descending 
moral  taint  Although  it  came  from  the  first 
man  originally,  we  received  it  from  the  last  that 
stood  before  us  in  the  line.  If  we  could  suppose 
our  first  progenitor  to  be  from  this  time  forth 
annihilated,  we  should  remain  in  the  same  state, 
as  to  inherited  corruption.  We  derived  it  not 
immediately  from  him,  but  from  our  nearest 
father. 

It  is  not  thus  in  the  relation  between  Christ 
and  Christians.  It  is  from  him  that  their  life 
flows  as  its  fountain :  but  further,  each  genera- 
tion of  believing  men,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  continue  to  draw  their  spiritual  life  and 
justifying  righteousness  directly  and  immediately 
from  the  person  of  Emmanuel  It  is  not  that 
Christ  gave  forth  a  germ  of  new  spiritual  life, 
once  for  all,  and  that  each  new  generation  of 
Christians  derive  their  better  life  from  those  that 
went  immediately  before  them.  No;  the  new 
creature  does  not  propagate  its  kind.  A  Christian 
now  gets  his  life  as  directly  from  Christ  as  those 
who  lay  in  his  bosom  or  sat  at  his  feet  Death 
once  imparted  at  the  sources  of  humanity,  runs 
down  its  stream ;  but  life  imparted  to  one  man  by 
the  God-man  Christ,  needs  to  be  equally  imparted 
to  every  saved  sinner,  by  personal  relation  with 
the  Saviour.  If  the  first  Adam  were  annihilated, 
the  bom  of  the  human  race  would  still  be  bom  in 
sin;  but  if  Christ  were  no  more  Christ,  there 
could  be  no  more  for  any  man  a  new,  a  holy  Ufa 

The  difference  is  somewhat  like  that  which 
may  be  found  in  nature  between  a  tree  propagating 
its  kind  by  seed  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  tree  sus- 
taining its  branches  on  the  other.    When  once 
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tbe  seed  is  ripened  and  cast,  the  progenitor  tree 
may  be  bomed ;  but  from  tbe  seed  trees  of  the 
same  kind  will  spring.  But  even  when  the  branch 
has  been  put  forth  by  the  tree,  the  branch  is  every 
year,  and  all  the  year,  directly  dependent  on 
the  tree.  If  the  tree  should  die,  all  the  branches 
would  die  too.  The  corruption  we  inherit  from 
Adam,  as  the  seed  has  come  from  the  tree ;  the 
new  life  we  can  only  have  in  Christ,  as  the  branch 
lives  in  the  vine.  Adam  might  say,  I  was  the 
tree,  and  ye  grew  from  the  seed  which  I  shed ; 
but  Christ  says,  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches. 

And  as  Christians  hold  directly  of  Christ,  Christ 
holds  individually  by  Christians.  The  Vine  bleeds 
and  languishes  when  the  branches  are  torn  away. 
"  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ] "  The  Head 
endures  pain  when  the  members  are  injured. 
How  safe  is  that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God! 

4.  Yet  another  point  of  difference.  The  gain 
by  the  second  Adam  is  greater  than  the  loss  by  the 
first.  The  Scripture  intimates,  indeed,  that  there 
is  a  likeness, — that  Adam  is  a  figure  of  Christ. 
But  having  made  the  intimation  of  the  similarity, 
it  proceeds  immediately  to  intimate  that  there  is 
also  a  dissimilarity :  "But  not  as  the  offence,  so  also 
is  the  free  gift.  For  if  through  the  offence  of  one 
many  be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of  God,  and 
the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus 
Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  many."  (v.  15.)  The 
gun  in  Christ  is  not  merely  the  loss  that  we  sus- 
tadned  made  up.  He  pays  our  debt,  and  makes  us 
rich  besides.  He  sets  free  the  slave,  and  makes 
liim  a  son.  "Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much 
more  abound."  A  blessed  word  this  "much 
more"! 

There  is  a  mystery  here.  We  may  stimd  on 
the  brink  of  this  great  deep,  and  reverently  gaze 
into  its  far-receding,  limitless  light ;  but  this  is  a 
thing  which  we  cannot  fully  comprehend;  and 
attempts  to  be  wise  in  it  above  what  is  written 


may  do  us  serious  harm.  In  Christ  we  are  for 
better  than  we  would  have  been  as  unfaUen 
children  of  Adam.  Had  we  entered  the  society  of 
heaven  as  men  that  had  kept  their  first  estate,  we 
should  have  been  accepted  as  perfect  men;  but 
when  a  ransomed  sinner  is  admitted  to  the  joy  of 
the  Lord  and  the  company  of  angels,  he  enters  as 
one  with  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throna  With 
man  unfallen,  there  would,  as  far  as  we  can  see^ 
have  been  no  incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Son.  God 
in  Christ  would  not  have  been  so  near  to  us  :  wa 
would  not  have  been  so  near  to  him.  The  tm- 
fallen  would  have  been  good  servants ;  but  the 
ransomed,  by  brotherhood  of  nature  with  the 
Divine  Eedeemer,  have  attained  the  place  of  be- 
loved children. 

Great  was  the  joy  set  before  our  Redeemer 
when  he  undertook  our  cause  :  great  is  the  joy 
he  is  reaping  now  when  his  work  is  finished.  He 
has  gotten  a  multitude,  like  the  stars  of  heaven,, 
nearer  to  himself  and  higher  than  the  angels* 
God  compels  evil  to  become  the  instrument  of 
good  on  a  wider  sphere  than  this  world.  When  a 
portion  of  the  angels  fell,  that  fall,  by  omniscient 
forethought  and  infinite  love,  was  so  directed  that 
it  set  agoing  a  process  which  never  ceased  until 
it  had  raised  from  the  dust  a  countless  family  of 
God's  children  to  a  higher  place  than  angels  ever 
held. 

This  hope  might  be  the  source  of  unmeasured 
joy  to  believers.  This  union  to  the  Lord  that 
bought  us,  and  this  destined  elevation  to  sit  with 
him  upon  his  throne,  should  surely  cheer  us  in 
the  house  of  our  pilgrimage.  This  promised  dawn 
should  giv«  us  songs  in  the  night  But  he  who 
hath  this  hope  in  Him  should  purify  himself  even 
as  He  is  pure.  No  unfair  or  foul  thing  should  lodge 
in  the  bosom  of  the  man  who  is  already  in  a 
flutter  of  expectation, — as  not  knowing  what 
moment  he  may  be  called  into  the  presence  of  the 
Great  King. 


FAMILY    PEATEBS. 


fAES  first  the  statement  that  unless  our 
children  are  saved  in  early  life  they  pro- 
bably never  will  be.    They  who  go  over 
the  twentieth  year  without  Christ  are  apt 
to  IP  all  the  way  without  him.    Grace,  like  flower  seed, 


needs  to  be  sown  in  spring.    The  first  fifteen  years  of 
life,  and  often  the  first  six,  decide  the  eternal  destiny. 

The  first  thing  to  do  with  a  lamb  is  to  put  it  in  the 
arms  of  tbe  great  Shepherd.  Of  conrse,  we  must  ob- 
serve natural  laws.    Qive  a  child  excessive  meat  diet,. 


PILLOW  PRATERS. 


and  it  will  grow  up  sensual,  and  catechism  three  times 
a  day,  and  sixty  grains  in  each  dose,  won't  prevent  it 
Talk  much  in  your  child's  presence  about  the  fashions, 
and  it  will  be  fond  of  dress,  notwithstanding  all  your 
lectures  on  humility.  Fill  your  house  with  gossip,  and 
your  children  will  tattle.  Culture  them  as  much  as 
yon  will,  but  give  them  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  and 
they  will  go  to  destruction. 

But  while  we  are  to  use  common  sense  in  every  direc- 
tion respecting  a  child,  the  first  thipg  is  to  strive  for  its 
conversion;  and  there  is  nothing  more  potent  than  family 
prayers.  No  child  ever  gets  over  having  heard  parents 
pray  for  him.  I  had  many  sound  thrashings  when  I 
was  a  boy  (not  as  many  as  I  ought  to  have  had,  for  I 
was  the  last  child,  and  my  parents  let  me  ofi),  but  the 
most  memorable  scene  in  my  childhood  was  father  and 
mother  at  morning  and  evening  prayers.  I  cannot  for- 
get it,  for  I  used  often  to  be  squirming  around  on  the 
floor,  and  looking  at  them  while  they  were  praying. 
Your  son  may  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  nm 
through  the  whole  catalogue  of  transgression,  but  he 
will  remember  the  family  altar,  and  it  will  be  a  check, 
and  a  call,  and  perhaps  his  redemption. 

Family  prayers  are  often  of  no  use.  Perhaps  they 
are  too  hurried.  We  have  so  much  before  us  of  the 
day's  work,  that  we  hustle  the  children  together.  We 
get  half  through  the  chapter  before  the  family  are  seated. 
We  read  as  if  we  were  reading  for  a  wager.  We  drop 
on  our  knees,  and  are  in  the  second  or  third  sentence 
before  they  all  get  down.  It  is  an  express  train,  with 
amen  for  the  first  dep6t  We  rush  for  the  hat  and 
evercoat,  and  are  on  the  way  to  the  store,  leaving  the 
.  impression  that  family  prayers  are  a  necessary  nuisance; 
and  we  had  better  not  have  bad  any  gathering  of  the 
family  at  all.  Better  have  given  them  a  kiss  all  around ; 
ft  would  have  taken  less  time,  and  would  have  been 
more  acceptable  to  God  and  them. 

Family  prayers  often  fail  in  adaptedness.  Do  not  read 
for  the  morning  lesson  a  genealogical  chapter,  or  about 
Samson  setting  the  foxes'  tails  on  fire,  or  the  prophecy 
about  the  horses,  black  and  red,  and  speckled,  unless  you 
explain  why  they  were  speckled.  To  read  these  portions 
without  explanation  to  the  children,  is  not  rightly  to 
divide  the  Word.  Rather  give  the  story  of  Jesus,  and 
the  children  climbing  into  his  arms,  or  the  lad  with  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  or  the  Sea  of  Galilee  dropping  to  sleep 
under  Ghrist^s  lullaby.    Stop  and  ask  questions.    Make 


the  exercise  so  interesting  that  little  Johnny  will  stop 
playing  with  his  shoe-strings,  and  Jenny  will  quit  rub- 
bing the  cat's  fur  the  wrong  way.  Let  the  prayer  be 
pointed  and  made  up  of  small  words,  and  no  wise  in- 
formation to  the  Lord  about  things  he  knows  without 
your  telling  him.  Let  the  children  feel  they  are  prayed 
for.  Have  a  hymn,  if  any  of  you  can  sing.  Let  the 
season  be  spirited,  appropriate,  and  gladly  solemn. 

Family  prayer  also  fails  when  the  whole  day  is  not 
in  harmony  with  it  A  family  prayer,  to  be  worth  any- 
thing, ought  to  be  twenty-four  hours  long.  It  ought  to 
give  the  pitch  to  all  the  day's  work  and  behaviour.  The 
day  when  we  get  thoroughly  mad  upsets  the  morning 
devotion.  The  life  must  be  in  the  same  key  with  the 
devotion. 

FamUy  prayer  is  infinitely  important  If  you  are  a 
parent,  and  are  not  a  professor  of  religion,  and  do  not 
feel  able  to  compose  a  prayer,  get  some  one  of  the  many 
books  that  have  been  written,  put  it  down  before  you, 
and  read  prayers  for  the  household.  God  has  said  that 
he  will  '<  pour  out  his  fury  upon  the  families  that  call 
not  upon  his  name." 

Prayer  for  our  children  will  be  answered.  My  grand- 
mother was  a  praying  woman.  My  father^s  name  was 
David.  One  day  he  and  other  members  of  the  family 
started  for  a  gay  party.  Grandmother  said:  ''Go, 
David,  and  enjoy  yourself;  but  all  the  time  you  and 
your  brothers  and  sisters  are  there,  I  wfll  be  praying  for 
you."  They  went,  but  did  not  have  a  very  good  time, 
knowing  that  their  mother  was  praying  for  them.  The 
next  morning,  grandmother  heard  loud  weeping  in  the 
room  below.  She  went  down  and  found  her  daughter 
crying  violently.  What  was  the  matter  ?  She  was  in 
anxiety  about  her  soul— an  anxiety  that  found  no  relief 
short  of  the  Cross.  Word  came  that  David  was  at  the 
bam  in  great  agooy.  Grandmother  went  and  found  him 
on  the  barn-floor,  praying  for  the  life  of  his  souL  The 
news  spread  to  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  other 
parents  became  anxious  about  their  children,  and  the 
influence  spread  to  the  village  of  Somerville,  and  there 
was  a  great  turning  unto  God,  and  over  two  hundred 
souls  in  one  day  stood  up  in  the  vUlage  church  to  profess 
faith  in  Christ!  And  it  all  started  from  my  grand- 
mother's prayer  for  her  sons  and  daughters.  May  God 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  he  come  and 
smite  the  earth  with  a  curse.— 2*.  De  Witt  Talmage, 


FILLOW-FBATEBS. 


BY  8.  8.  H. 


[E  who  knows  nothing  of  pillow-prayers  is 
ignorant  of  one  of  the  sweetest  modes  of 
prayer  practicable  to  man  on  earth.    In 
heaven  we  may  have  no  need  of  pillows,  as 
it  is  said  we  are  to  have  none  for  the  sun.    Nor  shall 


we  there  have  any  need  of  the  night  in  which  to  rest 
us ;  but  here  there  is  a  night,  and  we  need  it  The 
day  with  its  engrossments  being  gone,  it  is  a  most 
favourable  time  for  the  gathering  in  of  our  thoughts 
upon  ourselves,  our  sins,  our  wants,  fisars,  and  hopes, 
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and  tben  the  torning  of  them  up  towards  heaven.  This 
is  wbat  the  Psahnist  is  apparently  referring  to  in  his 
wards,  ''When  I  remember  thee  upon  my  bed,  and 
meditate  upon  thee  in  the  night-watches.*'  That  he 
uttered  many  a  pillow-prayer  is  a  thousandfold  more 
than  probable.  '^  I  have  remembered  thy  name,  0  Lord, 
in  the  ni^t."  ''I  prevented  the  dawning  of  the 
morning  and  cried.*'  Those  cries  were  prayers  before 
the  dawn  of  day. 

If  these  prayers  of  the  pillow,  however,  be  begotten 
only  of  sheer  evening  sloth,  we  may  say  of  them  that  they 
are  ''bastards,  and  not  sons."  But  if  they  are  the 
Intimate  children  of  weakness,  excessive  weariness, 
sickness,  or  other  similar  circumstances,  then  are  they 
of  tiie  true  house  and  lineage  of  Heaven,  coming  down 
in  kindredship  all  the  way  from  Bethel,  where  the 
over-jaded  Jacob  had  his  angelic  vision  on  his  pillow 
of  stones. 

Many  a  timid  boy  at  boarding-school,  with  boisterous 
room-mates  about  him,  has  kept  alive  his  prized  com- 
munion with  his  Father  on  high,  and  so,  perhaps,  saved 


his  soul,  by  means  of  his  silent  pillow-prayers.  Boys, 
try  them.  Qirls,  don*t  neglect  them.  Invalids,  with 
your  eyes  so  often  held  long  waking  in  the  night  season, 
distrust  not  the  pillow-prayers.  Hundreds  aro  con- 
tinually climbing  to  heaven  by  them  as  on  a  ladder. 
If  you  perchance  fall  asleep  in  the  act,  do  not  fret  about 
it ;  for  what  opiate  from  the  shop  of  the  apothecaiy  is 
so  harmless  as  such  an  out-breathing  of  your  holiest  de- 
sires upward  ?  What  is  sweeter  than  to  lose  yourself  in 
such  a  prayer  ?  for  prayer  is  simply  a  form  of  thought 
toward  Qod,  and  nothing  can  be  more  fitting  to  the 
very  last  moments  of  daily  consciousness  than  such 
thoughts. 

Fellow-sinner,  try  the  pillow-prayer ;  for  prayer  is  a 
track  which  the  grace  of  God  is  as  naturally  inclined  to 
follow  as  electricity  in  its  nature  is  inclined  to  follow 
the  wire  of  the  telegraph.  And  then,  oh,  the  dis- 
patches ! — of  a  value  which  no  cable-wire  or  other  ever 
carried.  Not  to  be  estimated  with  silver  or  gold,  or  a 
multitude  of  rubies.— C^rts^uin  WttUy, 


Jpl^t    ©Tl^ilbrtn's   Jplrtasttrg. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OLD  ELI  A2n>  SWISS  ANNA. 


i( 


When  I  am  old  and  grej-headed,  O  God,  forsake  me  not" — Ps.  IzxL  18. 


^LIAS  KABEL  had  come  to  Alsace  a  joung 
and  vigorous  man.  Bom  in  Mecklenburg, 
where  he  was  early  left  an  orphan,  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  Herrenhut  by  his  god- 
Cither,  an  able  carpenter,  who  taught  him  his  own  trade. 
After  his  god&ther^s  death  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and 
at  length  took  service  with  a  worthy  carpenter  in  our 
town,  who  soon  learned  to  like  and  trust  the  quiet,  dili- 
gent young  man,  and  in  a  few  years  raised  him  to  the 
position  of  foreman. 

ElTs  training  in  Herrenhut  had  not  only  made  him 
clever  at  his  trade,  but  had  given  to  his  mind  a  serious 
turn;  so  that  he  soon  became  the  counsellor  of  all  his 
fellow-workmen,  who  regarded  him  with  respect,  and 
listened  willingly  to  his  advice.  At  the  roofing  of  every 
new  honse,  when  the  poles  decorated  with  light-coloured 
ribbons  were  set  up,  and  a  fcast  was  given  to  the  work- 
men, Eli  was  the  so-called  "gable  orator;"  and  his 
speedies  were  so  ]^thy  and  instructive,  and  the  songs 
he  song  in  his  deep  bass  voice  so  beautiful  and  well 
^Kwen,  that  the  wild  apprentices  would  become  silent 


and  listen  as  earnestly  as  if  they  were  in  church,  and 
the  town's-people  would  gather  in  crowds  to  hear  him. 

On  the  death  of  his  master,  in  whose  house  he  had 
lived  for  many  years,  Eli  went  to  board  with  Swiss  Anna. 
This  honest  woman  was  a  native  of  Aargau,  and  earned 
her  "  crust  of  bread,'*  as  she  said,  by  washing,  cleaning, 
and  garden  work.  For  the  last  she  was  particuhirly 
famed;  and  she  much  preferred  working  in  the  open  air 
to  scrubbing  floors,  or  listening  all  day  to  the  gossip  of 
the  women  in  the  public  wash-house. 

Eli  and  Anna  soon  became  accustomed  to  one  another, 
although  in  character  they  were  very  different  Eli 
was  gentle,  silent,  and  dreamy,  and,  except  at  his  trade, 
in  which  he  had  few  equals  and  no  superior,  the  most 
unpractical  being  in  the  world,— careless  in  his  dress, 
and  disorderly  in  his  room.  Anna  was  lively,  quick  of 
hand  and  of  tongue,  and  scrupulously  cleanly  and  or- 
derly. No  one  could  sweep  a  room  so  thoroughly,  wash 
dotbes  so  white,  or  make  a  garden  bed  so  neat  as  she. 
She  was  never  in  want  of  work,  and  whoever  had  secured 
her  fbr  one  day's  work  always  wished  to  have  her  again. 
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Her  little  room  was  perfectly  clean;  the  floor  strewn 
with  fine  Rhine  sand;  the  small  panes  of  the  window 
clear  and  transparent  as  plate  glass;  the  large  old- 
fashioned  oak  tahle  polished  till  it  shone;  and  tiie  bed 
with  its  red-checked  curtains  looked  comfortable  and 
inviting.  Anna  herself,  in  spite  of  her  hard  work,  was 
always  dean  and  neat;  and  when  she  went  to  church 
on  Sundays  in  her  picturesque  SwLbs  costume,  with  the 
fall  black  petticoat,  the  wide  snow-white  sleeves,  the 
silver  chain  on  the  velvet  bodice,  the  blue  and  white 
striped  apron,  and  the  black  cap  with  its  edging  of 
broad  lace^  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  gathered 
in  groups  round  her  door  to  see  ''  how  Swiss  Anna  had 
made  herself  so  fine  to-day  again.'' 

Anna  and  Eli  lived  together  on  the  best  of  terms,  up 
to  this  one  point  of  cleanliness  and  order.  Eli,  as  we 
have  said  already,  kept  his  room  in  terrible  confusion : 
ha  phmed,  cut,  and  hammered  there,  as  in  a  timber- 
yard;  threw  down  his  leather  apron  and  his  saw  on  the 
freshly-made  bed,  left  his  clothes  lying  about  on  the 
chairs  and  among  the  tools;  smoked  his  pipe  and  shook 
out  the  ashes  among  the  shavings  which  usually  covered 
the  floor,  to  the  horror  of  Anna,  who  declared,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  without  her  to  look  after  him  he 
would  have  set  the  house  on  fire  and  been  burned 
in  it  long  ago.  Eli  let  her  talk  till  she  was  tired, 
listened  with  a  smile,  and  sang  or  whistled  a  favourite 
air.  But  whenever  she  ventured,  as  she  now  and  then 
did  when  he  was  away  at  his  work,  to  clean  out  his 
room,  and  ''make  it  decent,"  as  she  said,  the  otherwise 
gentle  man  would  become  really  angry,  would  scold,  and 
threaten  to  leave  her  and  seek  board  with  some  one 
who  would  not  torment  him  with  everlasting  sweeping 
and  cleaning,  or  meddle  with  his  things,  which  he  liked 
to  have  always  at  hand,  but  which  he  declared  he  never 
could  find  after  her  so-called  clearing-up. 

Once  the  threats  had  nearly  become  earnest,  and  there 
was  a  regular  quarrel  between  them.  Eli  had  nailed 
up  over  his  bed  a  little  shelf,  and  on  the  shelf  stood  an 
old  pewter  can,  decorated  with  faded  ribbons  and 
withered  flowers,  and  fastened  to  the  wall  by  a  little 
iron  chain.  Eli  set  a  high  value  on  this ''  can  of  honour," 
as  he  called  it;  for  he  had  inherited  it  from  his  old 
master,  and  in  former  days,  when  he  was  still  young 
and  strong,  the  famed  and  popular  ''gable  orator,"  the 
can  had  been  decorated  for  every  roofing  ceremony  with 
fresh  ribbons  and  flowers,  and  filled  with  good  old  wine, 
and  he  had  always  held  it  in  his  hand  while  he  delivered 
his  oration  and  repeated  the  customary  blessing  on  the 
house:— 

"  Thifl  house,  O  Lord,  do  thou  watch  o'er; 
Protect,  in  mercy,  roof  and  door; 
Drlre  want  and  sorrow  far  away; 
Give  food  sufficient  for  each  day; 
And  bring  us  all,  as  time  goes  by. 
Into  a  blest  Eternity." 

But  when  the  business  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  young  master,  and  the  town  became  always  larger, 
more  populous,  and  more  French,  the  can  was  super- 


seded by  bottles  and  glasses;  and  it  seemed  to  Eli  as  if 
he  too  were  set  aside  with  the  old  can,  and  was  now 
foreman  and  gable  orator  only  in  name.  The  young 
master  wanted  to  imitate  in  everything  the  Frenchmen 
from  Paris;  and  it  would  soon  oe  necessary  for  him,  in 
his  old  age,  to  take  lessons  fix>m  the  young  ^>prentices 
-—mere  bunglers  at  the  noble  carpenter's  trad&  "  Yes, 
believe  me,  Anna,"  he  would  say,  "  that  was  the  golden 
age  for  our  town,  when  the  can  of  honour  was  respected, 
and  when  our  buigheis  were  still  true-hearted,  honest 
Germans.  But  now,  with  French  talk  and  French 
manners,  our  people  are  left  without  honour  and  without 
faith.  My  old  godfather  in  Herrenhut  used  to  impress 
this  precept  upon  me, '  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man.'  But 
now  it  is  all  the  other  way;  the  old  are  pushed  into  the 
comer,  and  the  young  expect  to  be  honoured,  and  think 
that  they  know  and  understand  everything  better  than 
we  with  our  gray  hairs." 

Anna  could  not  make  out  what  Eli  meant  by  all  this^ 
—had  not  she  lived  so  long  in  Alsace,  and  nobody  spoke 
French  to  her ;  but  it  was  true,  and  she  had  always 
heard  it,  that  when  one  got  old,  one  was  worth  nothing. 
But  it  was  quite  right  of  him  to  value  the  old  can  as  a 
remembrance;  only  he  should  not  let  it  be  destroyed  by 
rust  and  dirt  It  looked  as  black  and  sooty  as  if  it  had 
been  hanging  for  years  in  the  chimney,  and  she  had  so 
often  wished  to  clean  it;  and  then  he  got  angry,  as  be 
always  did  when  she  tried  to  help  him  and  keep  his 
things  in  order.  Here  Eli  began  to  whistle,  and  Anna 
had  again  preached  to  deaf  ears. 

But  once  in  the  spring,  when  Eli  was  to  be  away  for 
a  whole  day,  Anna  insisted  on  getting  into  his  room, 
"  to  clean  out  the  whole  winter's  dirt."  When  she  had 
done  this  to  her  satisfaction,  her  eye  fell  on  the  poor 
old  rusty  can,  and  she  determined  to  finish  her  work  by 
cleaning  and  polishing  it;  thinking  that  Eli  would  surely 
be  pleased,  on  his  return,  to  see  it  shining  like  silver. 
She  climbed  on  the  bed  to  reach  the  little  shelf,  but 
found  that  the  little  chain  to  which  the  can  was  at- 
tached, was  so  firmly  nailed  to  the  wall,  that  all  her  ef- 
forts were  insufficient  to  remove  it  Meanwhile  Eli 
had  returned  unexpectedly ;  and  on  seeing  Anna  on  hia 
bed  tugging  at  the  chain  and  trying  to  pull  the  large 
nails  out  of  the  wall,  he  got  into  a  terrible  passion, 
raged  at  her,  and  swore  with  an  oath  (the  first  she  had 
heard  from  his  lips)  that  he  would  beat  black  ai)d  blue 
the  first  impertinent  woman  who  dared  to  lay  a  finger 
on  his  can! 

Poor  Anna  crept  trembling  down  from  the  bed,  fled  to- 
her  own  room,  and  told  the  landlady,  who  came  up  to  see 
what  the  noise  was  about,  that  she  was  frightened  out 
of  her  wits,  for  Eli  was  going  on  more  wildly  than  her 
departed  husband  used  to  do  when  the  wine  got  to  hi& 
head—"  and  he  drank  very  bad  wine." 

Eli  was  now  in  earnest  about  going  away,  and  began 
to  look  out  for  board  elsewhere.  For  several  days  he 
kept  bis  door  always  locked  and  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
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80  that  Anna  could  not  even  get  in  to  make  his  bed. 
^Not  that  I  care,"  she  gmmbled ;  'Mf  he  won't  have  it 
made,  let  him  lie  on  it  as  it  is."  But  by  degrees  old 
habit  and  good  nature  conquered  in  the  hearts  of  both  ; 
and  after  Anna  had  promised  never  to  try  to  dean  the 
o)d  can  again — "  she  would  rather  see  it  rusted  and  de- 
stzxiyed  a  hundred  times,  than  see  Eli  in  such  a  passion 
again  " — Eli  gave  in  too,  and  peace  was  restored.  So  the 
two  old  people  ate  their  crust  of  bread  together  for  many 
years,  without  either  of  them  being  able  to  lay  by  any- 
thing for  a  rainy  day.  When  they  were  young  there 
were  no  savings-banks ;  but  there  was  a  lottery,  and 
Anna^  who  would  have  liked  very  much  to  get  rich,  put 
many  a  hard- earned  shilling  into  it,  and  sometimes  even 
a  crown,  when  she  had  dreamt  of  a  number,  or  of  the 
age  of  some  person,  and  the  washerwomen  told  her  to 
Tentore  on  that  number  and  she  would  be  sure  to  win. 
Bat  instead  of  winning  anything,  she  several  times  got 
into  debt ;  and  then  it  was  Eli  who,  out  of  his  week's 
wages,  helped  her  in  her  need.  He  had  never  put  any- 
thing into  the  lottery,  for  his  godfather  in  Herrenhut 
had  taught  him  that  such  things  were  "wiles  of  the 
devil"  But  Anna  declared  "Eli  was  as  careless  and 
disorderly  about  his  money  as  in  everything  else,  and  no 
one,  least  of  all  himself,  knew  what  became  of  it  Be- 
sides his  board,  his  few  clothes,  and  his  small  supply  of 
tobacco,  he  spent  nothing  on  himself.  He  never  went  to 
tiie  tavern,  never  drank  or  gambled ;  and  yet  he  always 
got  quit  of  his  money.  He  would  lend  to  every  one 
that  asked,  and  never  remember  how  much  or  to  whom. 
She  had  often  borrowed  from  him,  and  he  never  asked 
whether  he  would  get  it  back,  or  when ;  for  he  was  a 
kind  man,  and  tiiat  was  the  truth." 

Meanwhile  they  had  both  grown  old  and  feeble.  Anna 
iud, ''  I  am  of  no  use  now."  Eli  would  get  dizzy  when 
he  ^mbed  on  the  scaffolding,  the  axe  trembled  in  his 
hand,  and  he  could  no  longer  move  the  heavy  beams. 
He  had  now,  m  reality,  only  the  name  of  foreman  and 
ffiAe  orator,  and  must  resign  both  offices  to  a  younger, 
atrouger  man,  whom  his  master  (the  young  master,  who 
was  gray-headed  himself  now)  had  appointed  to  assist 
him.  In  short,  it  had  gone  with  him  as  with  his  old 
can;  and  that,  said  Anna,  was  not  because  of  the 
Fiendi  talking,  but  simply  from  old  age. 

And  one  severe  winter,  when  the  potato  disease  had 
reached  its  height,  and  food,  house-rent,  and  everything 
dse  was  dear,  old  Anna  was  laid  aside  for  many  weeks 
by  a  disease  in  the  joints.  Eli  did  his  best  to  keep  her 
from  want, — spent  all  his  earnings  and  tended  her  as 
wen  as  he  could.  But  he  could  earn  very  little  now,  he 
suffered  much  from  rheumatism  himself ;  and  then  he 
was  80  awkward  and  disorderly  in  the  house,  that  poor 
Anna  heaved  many  a  deep  sigh,  and  her  patience  was 
aotely  tried.  And  when  the  summer  came,  and  she  got 
better,  her  limba  remained  so  stiff  that  the  doctor  ad- 
vised her  to  go  for  a  time  to  a  watering-place  in  her 
Bative  Aargao.  To  take  her  there,  and  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  her  illness  and  the  debts  of  the  winter,  Anna 


had  to  sell,  with  a  heavy  heart,  a  little  piece  of  garden 
ground  which  she  had  bought  during  her  husband^s  life- 
time, and  where  she  cultivated  potatoes  and  vegetables, 
which  had  brought  her  in  many  a  penny. 

But  in  the  familiar  air  of  her  dear  Aargau  she  soon 
felt  well  and  happy.  The  healing  springs  brought  some- 
thing of  the  old  strength  back  to  her  enfeebled  limbs ; 
and  a  visit  to  her  birth-place,  a  little  village  near 
Schinznach,  where  she  was  heartily  welcomed  and  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  her  cousin  Yreneli,  her  last 
living  relative,  completed  the  cure.  But  after  having 
spent  about  six  weeks  in  Switzerland,  she  began  to  feel 
an  irresistible  longing  to  return  home  "  to  her  work, 
and  to  old  Eli,  who  had  no  one  to  look  after  him,  and 
was  left  lonely  and  uncomfortable  while  she  was  enjoy- 
ing herself."  And  when  her  cousin  pressed  her  to  re- 
main, she  answered, "  No,  no ;  it*s  time  I  was  home. 
Three  nights  I  have  dreamt  of  fire — Gk)d  protect  us ; 
and  Eli  is  as  senseless  as  a  child,  with  his  pipe  and  hia 
smoking  among  all  the  rubbish  that  filled  his  room. 
Who  knows  what  may  have  become  of  him  ?  I  will 
have  no  peace  now  till  I  get  back,  so  you  must  let 
me  go." 

Unfortimately,  Anna's  presentiment  had  not  deceived 
her ;  and  our  old  friend  had  in  her  absence  proved  the 
truth  of  the  proverb,  "  Misfortunes  never  come  single." 
A  few  days  after  Anna's  departure,  fire  had  broken  out 
in  the  town.  Eli,  forgetting  his  age  and  his  weakness, 
climbed  on  the  roof  to  help  in  extinguishing  it,  became 
dizzy  and  fell  down  on  the  street,  a  burning  beam  falling 
on  Uie  top  of  him,  and  crushing  his  leg.  He  was  carried 
to  the  hospital,  where  the  leg  was  amputated ;  but 
before  it  healed,  sores  broke  out  on  the  other  leg,  which 
the  doctor  feared  would  never  heal.  So  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  old  Eli  had  become  a  helpless  cripple. 

When  Anna,  on  her  return,  learned  from  the  land- 
lady of  his  misfortune,  she  hastened  at  once  to  the 
hospital  She  found  the  old  man  on  his  bed  of  pain, 
wan  and  wasted,  but  with  a  cheerful  face  and  a  beaming 
eye.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her,  saying,  "  Wel- 
come, Anna.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again,  I  have 
been  wearying  for  you  so.  Since  you  left,  the  Lord  has 
taken  away  one  leg  from  me  ;  but  he  has  given  me  two 
wings  in  exchange.    Blessed  be  his  name." 

At  this  speech  Anna  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and 
thought  Eli  must  be  in  a  fever  and  wandering.  She 
had  expected  to  find  him  depressed  and  discouraged, 
and  had  been  wondering  what  she  could  say  to  the  poor 
fellow  to  comfort  him.  But  now  he  looked  so  con- 
tented, as  if  good  instead  of  evil  had  happened  to  him  ; 
and  what  in  all  the  world  he  meant  by  the  wings,  she 
could  not  understand. 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  here  again,"  repeated 
Eli,  shaking  her  by  the  hand.  "  To-day,  or  to-morrow, 
they  are  going  to  try  to  fasten  on  the  wooden  leg  on  the 
stump  there  ;  and  when,  by  Qod*8  help,  I  am  able  to 
hobble  about  on  it,  I  would  like  to  come  home  to  you, 
to  my  dear  little  room.    You  will  take  me  in,  will  you 
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not,  Anna^  although  I  have  become  such  a  helpless 
creature  that  you  will  have  twice  as  much  trouble  with 
me  as  before. 

When  Eli  now  raised  the  bed  quilt,  and  Anna  saw 
the  stump  of  the  one  leg,  and  the  other  wound  round 
with  bandages,  she  could  not  keep  back  her  tears :  she 
clasped  her  hands  together  and  exclaimed,  ^'  Good  God, 
Eli,  what  is  man!*' 

*^  A  poor,  miserable  worm,  Anna,  made  of  dust  and 
ashes ;  and  yet  a  highly  honoured  being,  for  he  is  ^  the 
dearly  bought  property  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'  as  the  cate- 
chism says  which  I  learned  in  Herrenhut,  and  have 
forgotten  so  long." 

"  Will  the  wooden  leg  hurt  you  very  much,  and  do 
you  think  you  will  be  able  to  walk  with  it?"  asked 
Anna  after  a  pause,  just  to  have  something  to  say ;  for 
she  understood  Eli  less  and  less,  and  wondered  at  him 
more  and  more:  she  had  never  heard  him  talk  like 
that 

'^Oh,  well,  I  suppose  it  will  hurt,  perhaps  a  great 
deal  at  first,  and  then  afterwards  not  so  much ;  but 
what  does  a  little  pain  matter  ?  it  will  not  last  long ;  we 
don't  live  for  ever.  And  as  to  the  walking,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  have  to  do  that  for  me— did  I  not  say  that  I 
w6uld  give  you  twice  the  trouble  now  ?" 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can,  Eli,"  answered  Anna,  still 
more  astonished ;  " but—". 

"  But  now  that  Eli  is  a  poor  old  cripple,  who  cannot 
earn  anything,  what  shall  we  live  on  ?  That  is  what 
you  are  thinking,  Anna ;  is  it  not  ?" 

''  It's  not  for  want  of  will,  Eli ;  if  I  were  as  strong  as 
I  used  to  be,  I  would  soon  earn  enough  for  us  both. 
But  you  see  I  am  not  of  much  use  now  either." 

"Never  mind,  Anna.  I  was  anxious  and  troubled 
about  it  too,  and  had  nearly  despaired,  when  a  verse  of 
a  hymn  that  I  had  learned  in  the  Bible-class  at  Herren- 
hut came  into  my  mind  : — 

'  0  my  sool,  trust  thou  for  ever 

In  thy  Shepherd's  tender  care; 
He  is  God,  and  liveth  ever — 
He  is  near  thee  evexywhere. 

'Art  thou  sick,  or  sad,  or  needy? 

Knock  with  boldness,  he  will  hear : 
To  help  thee  he  is  ever  ready ; 

Pour  out  thy  heart  into  his  ear.' 

And  then  I  thought  to  myself,  I  will  take  courage, 
and  pour  out  my  heart  before  Him,  and  tell  him  all  my 
troubles ;— how  we  two  were  both  old  and  feeble,  and  I 
was  now  a  poor  lame  cripple,  who  could  not  work  at  all, 
and  did  not  like  to  beg.  '  0  God,'  I  said,  Hhou  knowest 
all  this  better  than  I  can  tell  it  thee ;  and  thou  wilt 
also  know  how  to  help  us.' " 

"  And  what  did  he  answer  ?"  asked  Anna,  with  folded 
hands  and  open  mouth. 

"  What  did  he  answer,  Anna  ? 

*  Thou  everywhere  hast  sway. 

And  all  things  serve  thy  might; 
Thy  every  act  pure  ble;j»ing  is; 
Thy  path  unsuUied  Hght' 


Yes,  SO  we  used  to  sing  in  Herrenhut  First  came, 
quite  unexpectedly,  the  young  master  to  visit  me ;  and 
he  said, '  Eli,  since  you  have  served  me,  and  my  father 
before  me,  faithfully  for  so  many  years,  and  have  now 
met  with  this  misfortune,  I  will  give  you  a  yearly  pen- 
sion of  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs,' — yes,  Anna,  he  said 
'  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs,'  and  paid  me  the  first  quar- 
ter there  and  then !  And  secondly  came  the  other 
gentleman,  he  whose  manufactory  was  burned,  and  said 
to  me, '  Eli,  as  you  have  met  with  this  accident  in  try- 
ing to  help  me,  it  is  only  right  that  I  should  do  some- 
thing for  yon ;'— and  listen,  Anna,  he  pressed  a  roll  of 
ten  five-franc  pieces  into  my  hand !  Yes,  yes,  it  is  as  I 
tell  you,  and  five  times  ten  is  fifty.  Thirdly,  there 
came  the  captain  of  the  firemen,  and  gave  me  ten 
francs  ;  and  afterwards  one  and  another,  and  none  with 
empty  hands.  And  now,  look  here,  Anna,"— and  he 
drew  out  a  leather  bag  from  under  his  pillow — ^^  here 
is  the  answer  from  my  Father  in  heaven,  before  whom 
I  poured  out  my  heart  He  sent  the  young  master,  and 
the  captain,  and  all  the  rest  to  me.  He  has  given  ns 
this  store  for  the  coming  winter  (there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  francs)  of  his  own  will,  and  out  of  his  great 
mercy  and  loving-kindness." 

"  Well,  well ! "  said  Anna,  who  still  stood  with  folded 
hands,  looking  now  at  the  bag,  now  at  Eli,  "  you  are 
talking  like  a  clergyman  to-day,  where  did  you  learn 
it  all?" 

"And  fourthly,"  continued  Eli,  brightening  still 
more, "  though  my  legs  are  lame,  I  have  still,  thank 
Gk)d,  the  use  of  my  hands,  and  can  work  away  at  home 
and  make  wooden  spoons,  salt-dishes,  trays,  bird-cages, 
mouse-traps,  and  such  things,  which  will  bring  us  in 
many  a  penny." 

"  And  then  your  room  will  be  in  a  worse  mess  than 
ever,  Eli ! " 

"  Never  mind,  Anna  ;  you  can  sweep  it  and  clean  it 
to  your  heart's  content  every  Saturday  ;  I  promise  you 
that  Even  my  can  of  honour—;"  here  Eli  suddenly 
stopped,  grew  red  and  embarrassed,  and  looked  as  if 
something  very  disi^eeable  had  unexpectedly  come 
into  his  mind,  and  disturbed  his  pleasant  visions. 

"  No,  Eli,  I  have  vowed  that  I  will  never  touch  the 
can  again  as  long  as  I  live,  for  I  believe  it  has  bewitched 
you." 

And  really  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  mention  of  the  can 
had  made  Eli  silent  and  out  of  humour.  Anna  thought 
that  he  had  never  forgiven  her  for  having  wished  to 
dean  it,  and  said  to  herself  that  it  was  really  too  bad 
of  him  to  bear  malice  so  long.  But  after  all,  she  was 
glad  to  see  that  he  had  still  his  old  whims  and  fancies, 
or  she  would  have  feared  that  he  would  soon  die,  he 
spoke  so  strangely,  and  was  altogether  so  altered. 

But  the  landlady  solved  the  riddle  when  she  asked  for 
Eli,  and  said  that  she  had  heard  that  he  had  become  a 
Pietist  in  the  hospital  This  startled  Anna,  and  she  got 
angry,  and  said  if  he  had  really  done  that  she  could 
never  forgive  him. 
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Bat  when  the  woman  began  to  warn  her  about  taking 
Eli  back,  saying  she  should  consider  it  well,  for  the  old 
lame  man  would  be  a  heavy  burden  to  her ;— the  pen- 
sion was  all  very  well ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs  was 
a  pretty  bit  of  money,  but  it  would  not  go  &r  in  a  year, 
would  not  much  more  than  pay  the  rent ;  the  potatoes 
were  diseased  again,  bread  was  always  getting  dearer ; 
and  there  would  be  another  hard  winter  ;— then  Anna 
was  softened  again,  and  answered  :— 

"  Am  I  to  desert  him,  now  that  he  is  a  poor,  helpless 
creature,  and  has  nobody  else  in  the  world  to  care  for 
him?  No,  indeed  ;  and  if  he  was  ten  times  a  Pietist,  I 
would  feel  it  a  sin  if  I  did  not  do  all  I  could  for  him, 
and  share  my  last  ci-ust  of  bread  with  him." 

When  Anna  returned  next  morning  to  the  hospital, 
she  Iband  sitting  by  Eli's  bed,  a  little  pleasant-looking 
woman,  who  had  brought  him  some  fruit,  and  was  now 
reading  from  the  Bible  the  beautiful  parable  of  the 
Ptodigal  Soa 

'^  Alas,"  thought  Anna,  *'  it  is-all  true  what  the  land- 
lady said ;  Eli  is  a  Pietist,  for  there  sits  Mrs.  Lind- 
felder,  and  she  is  one  too— I  know  her  well."  She  made 
a  very  cross  face,  and  determined  to  be  very  short  and 
surly,  to  show  Mrs.  Lindfelder  that  she  knew  who  she 
was,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her. 
But  the  woman  read  Qod's  Word  so  earnestly  and  im- 
pressively, old  Eli  lay  so  still  in  his  bed,  with  his  pale 
&oe  and  folded  hands,  and  listened  so  reverently,  that 
Anna  soon  forgot  her  anger,  involuntarily  folded  her 
own  hands,  and  when  the  reader  concluded,  her  heartily 
qK^en  Amen  joined  with  old  Eli's. 

When  Mrs.  Lindfelder  had  finished,  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  Anna,  and  said  kindly,  "  You  are  going  to  take 
old  Eli  home  and  nurse  him.  That  is  very  good  of  you, 
and  Qod  will  bless  you  for  it" 

Anna  took  the  offered  hand  hesitatingly,  and  was  at 
a  loss  for  an  answer ;  but  Mrs.  Lindfelder  did  not  seem 
to  notice  it^  aod  continued  :  '^  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back 
again,  Anna,  for  my  own  sake,  as  well  as  Eli's.  Our 
garden  is  a  disgrace  to  be  seen.  With  the  bouse  work 
and  the  little  girl,  I  can  get  nothing  done  to  it ;  and 
even  if  I  bad  time,  I  could  not  do  it  so  well  as  you. 
Come  for  three  or  four  days  to  me,  as  soon  as  you  can, — 
the  sooner  the  better.  And,  as  long  as  I  remember,  you 
will  be  doing  Eli's  washing  as  before,  and  no  one  can  do 
it  better ;  but  my  niece  Josephine  will  undertake  the 
ironing  and  mending.  And  bring  your  own  chemisettes 
too,  Anna ;  Josephine  has  learned  to  iron  very  nicely, 
and  will  starch  and  dress  your  sleeves,  so  that  you  will 
be  delighted  with  them." 

Now  the  snow-white,  full,  starched  sleeves,  were 
Anna's  weak  point ;  so  she  smiled,  quite  pleased,  and 
said  she  would  be  sorry  to  trouble  Josephine  with  them. 

"  Trouble  I "  answered  Mrs.  Lindfelder,  *'  don't  speak 
of  thai  Ton  are  undertaking  a  true  labour  of  love 
to  this  poor  old  man,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  Christians 
to  help  yon  as  much  as  we  can." 

H'i  patienoe  and  cheerfulness  continued  the  same, 


though  he  had  still  to  remain  many  weeks  in  the  hospi- 
tal, and  to  suffer  much  pain,  before  he  was  able  to 
hobble  about  a  little  on  his  wooden  leg.  Meanwhile 
Anna,  with  Mrs.  Lindfeldei's  help,  had  made  his  little 
room  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  set  her  house  in 
order  again  after  her  long  absence.  And  she  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  that  from  every  side  kind  gifts 
poured  in  on  her ;— potatoes,  wood,  coffee,  sugar,  old 
linen,  and  even  a  few  bottles  of  wine,  and  an  old 
ciishioned  ann-chair  for  poor  Ell  She  had  never  felt 
herself  so  rich  before. 

It  was  the  blessing  of  God,  Mrs.  Lindfelder  assured 
her,  which  never  failed  when  one  tried  to  serve  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  the  person  of  one  of  his  suffering 
brethren. 

At  last  Eli  was  brought  home  in  a  carriage.  That 
was  a  f^te  day  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  and 
of  the  little  street ;  for  all  loved  the  gentle  old  man. 
Anna  and  the  landlady  wept,  first  for  joy,  and  then  for 
grief,  when  they  saw  that  he  had  to  be  lifted  out  of  tho 
carriage  by  two  men,  and  carried  up  the  steep  stair. 
But  Anna's  room  up-stairs  had  a  holiday  air ; — the  table 
was  spread,  and  the  cushioned  chair  stood  at  the  head 
of  it ;  for  Anna  had  prepared  coffee,  and  invited  the 
landlady,  and  Mrs.  Lindfelder,  with  her  dear  little 
Lena,  her  two  wild  boys,  and  her  niece  Josephine,  to 
partake  of  it.  All  gave  Eli  a  hearty  welcome  ;  and 
the  two  boys,  Dresy  (Andreas)  and  Haramy  (Abraham) 
stood  one  on  each  side  of  the  arm-chair,  with  an  impor- 
tant air,  as  if  they  were  the  king^s  footmen,  ready  at  a 
sign  from  then:  mother  to  push  it  backwards  or  forwards, 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left 

When  Eli  was  seated  in  the  comfortable  arm-chair, 
and  the  boys,  in  contemplation  of  the  steaming  coffee- 
pot, the  new  bread,  and  the  apple-cake  (which  their 
mother  had  baked  and  brought  with  her),  at  last  ceased 
pushing  it  about,  he  uncovered  his  head,  folded  his 
hands,  and  said  in  a  trembling  voice,  while  great  tears 
rolled  down  his  fiurowed  cheeks  :  "  My  Lord,  and  my 
God,  I  thank  thee :  thou  hast  done  great  things  for  me." 

Here  the  landlady  gave  Anna  a  slight  push,  and 
nodded  her  head  towards  Eli,  as  if  to  say,  "  Was  I  not 
right  ? " 

*•  The  Lord  bless  your  going  out  and  your  coming  in, 
Eli,"  said  Mrs.  Lindfelder,  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
him. 

"  And  look  here,  Eli,"  began  the  pretty  Josephine— 
"  see  what  our  little  Lena  has  brought  you  ! "  and  she 
laid  on  the  table  two  shirts  which  she  had  made  in  her 
spare  minutes,  and  had  bought  the  stuff  for  them  out  of 
her  little  savings.  Then  followed  two  red  and  blue 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  "  These  are  from  the  boys.  And 
this  cap,"  she  continued,  with  glancing  eyes,  "  this  is  for 
you,  dear  old  Anna." 

Anna  opened  her  eyes  wide :  such  a  beautiful  velvet 
cap,  with  such  fine  broad  lace,  she  had  never  thought 
to  possess.  "  But,  Josephine,  where  ever  did  you  get 
the  beautiful  velvet,  and  the  costly  lace  1 " 
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"  The  dressmaker  where  I  was  ironing  the  other  day 
gave  me  the  velvet  for  you ;  and  young  Madame  Millner 
aent  me  the  lace,  for  she  had  heard  that  I  wished  to 
make  you  a  Sunday  cap,  and  had  got  the  velvet 
already." 

'^  Did  I  ever  see  the  like !  *'  cried  Anna  again  and 
again,  in  the  joy  of  her  heart;  ''you  dear  little 
Josephine,  what  a  lovely  cap  it  is ! '' 

But  now  it  was  time  to  think  of  eating ;  and  Dresy, 
who  was  called  at  home  the  professor,  because  he  was 
always  first  at  school,  and  had  set  his  heart  on  being  a 
learned  man,  at  a  sign  from  his  mother  folded  his 
hands  and  said  aloud, ''  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  be  our  guest, 
:and  bless  what  thou  hast  given  us."  And  in  spite  of 
the  nods  and  winks  of  the  landlady,  Anna  said  with  the 
rest  a  hearty  Amen  to  the  prayer.  And  now  the  coffee 
was  poured  out,  the  cake  handed  round,  and  there  were 
not  in  the  whole  world  happier  people  than  the  little 
party  gathered  round  the  old  table  in  Swiss  Anna's 
room.  Mrs.  Lindfelder  played  the  hostess,  and  was 
particularly  attentive  to  old  Eli's  comfort ;  Anna  was 
perfectly  happy,  and  got  up  every  two  or  three  minutes 
to  admire  her  new  cxp,  which  lay  on  the  bed;  the  land- 
lady soon  felt  quite  at  home  too,  and  quite  forgot  the 
auspicious  company  she  was  in ;  Dresy  and  Hammy  ate 
their  cake  with  such  a  good  appetite,  that  Anna  re- 
marked, laughing,  that ''  the  boys  ate  as  if  they  were 
starving  ;"  and  little  Lena  on  Josephine's  knee  crowed 
and  laughed,  and  beat  on  the  table  with  a  pewter  spoon, 
till  the  others  laughed  too  with  the  happy  child. 

"  Well,  well  I "  cried  Anna,  "  who  could  have  told, 
Eli,  that  we  would  ever  be  so  well  off ! " 

The  old  man  smiled  and  looked  up,  as  if  to  say,  "  I 
know  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  it  all"  But  he  was 
evidently  wearied  now,  and  the  women  pushed  him  in 
the  chair  into  his  own  room,  and  got  him  to  bed.  There, 
too,  everything  had  a  holiday  look  ;  for  Anna  had  been 
sweeping  and  dusting  to  her  heart's  content  Only  the 
can  of  honour  she  had  not  touched,  but  had  blown  the 
dust  from  it  as  well  as  she  could,  with  an  old  pair  of 
bellows. 

It  was  so  pleasant  to  Eli  to  find  himself  again  at 
homey  in  his  own  comfortable  bed,  among  the  old  faraihar 
surroundings,  that  he  folded  his  hands  again,  and  looked 
beseechingly  at  Mrs.  Lindfelder.  She  appeared  to 
understand  him,  and  drew  a  little  Testament  from  her 
pocket 

Then  Eli  said  suddenly, ''  I  remember  now  !  I  must 
have  a  Bible  too.  My  godfather  gave  me  one  the  day 
I  was  confirmed.  But  what  can  I  have  done  with  it  1 
Anna,  look  into  my  old  chest  there  ;  it  must  be  some- 
where about,  for  I  know  I  never  gave  it  away." 

Under  a  confused  heap  of  torn  shirts  and  stockings, 
rags  of  old  clothes,  rusty  nails  and  screws,  old  songs, 
stories  of  robbers  and  murderers,  faded  paper  ribbons 
and  withered  flowers,  which  she  threw  grumbling  on  the 
floor,  Anna  found  at  length  the  holy  book.  She  opened 
And  simt  it  once  or  twice  to  shake  out  the  dust,  and 


turning  up  her  nose,  cried,  "  Pooh !  it  must  be  a  long 
time  since  it  tasted  the  fresh  air.  How  long  has  it 
been  lying  down  there,  Eli  ?" 

**  Oh,"  he  answered  hesitating  and  ashamed,  "  since, 
—yes,  indeed,  since  I  left  Ilerrenhut  I  have  not  had  it 
in  my  hand  !  And  look  again,  Anna  ;  the  hymn-book 
of  the  Moravian  Brothers  must  be  there  too,  out  oC 
which,  in  my  youth,  I  learned  by  heart  the  beautiful 
hymns  that  are  all  commg  back  to  me  now  ;~yes,  at 
this  moment,  as  if  I  heard  again  the  singing  in  Herren- 
hut,  as  we  used  to  sing  together  when  my  dear  old  god- 
father was  living ! " 

''  That  is  something  like  it,"  said  Anna,  laying  an 
old  torn  book,  from  which  also  she  had  shaken  ninch 
dust,  beside  the  Bible  on  Eli*s  bed. 

''  Oh,  you  dear  companions  of  my  youth,"  cried  the 
old  man  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  *'  how  could  I  ever  for- 
get and  neglect  you  so  long !  And  I  would  not  haye 
remembered  you  now,  had  not  God  had  mercy  on  my 
poor  souL" 

''He  is  indeed  the  Gk)od  Shepherd,  who  seeks  hia 
lost  sheep  until  he  finds  it,"  said  Mrs.  Lindfelder,  madi 
moved. 

"  Yes,  even  when  he  has  to  draw  it  out  firom  mider  a 
burning  beam,  with  a  broken  leg,  he  is  not  ashamed  of 
it,  but  Mays  it  on  his  shoulder,  rejoicing,  and'— how 
does  the  beautiful  parable  go  on,  Mrs.  Lindfelder?" 

"  And  when  he  cometh  home,  he  calleth  together  his 
fidends  and  neighbours,  saying  unto  them.  Rejoice  with 
me ;  for  I  have  found  my  sheep  which  was  lost  I  say 
unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth.** 

Eli,  who  had  been  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  Bible, 
now  exclaimed  joyfully,  "  Look  here  ;  here  is  still  the 
mark  I  put  in  the  last  time  I  read  in  it  It  was  on  the 
day  my  godfather  died.  '  Read  me  that  psalm  again, 
my  boy,'  he  said  when  he  was  about  to  die ;  'I  would  go 
before  my  Lord  in  heaven  with  praise  and  thanksgiving.* 
Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Lindfelder,  if  you  would  read  this  ])8alm 
to  me  now,"  begged  the  old  man,  holding  out  his  Bible 
to  her  with  trembling  hands. 

Mrs.  Lindfelder  read  the  103rd  Psalm.  When  she 
had  finished,  Eli  lay  quite  still,  with  folded  hands  and 
closed  eyes:  in  a  low  voice  he  repeated,  "Bless  the 
Lord,  0  my  soul!"  Then  he  smiled  and  feU  asleep 
as  quietly  as  if  he  were  hearing  in  his  sleep  the  praises 
of  the  angels. 

"  If  one  did  not  know  it,"  said  Anna,  after  a  pa.u8ey 
to  the  other  two  who  were  standing  with  her  beside  the 
bed,  "  no  one  would  ever  think  that  Eli  had  met  with 
such  a  great  misfortune ! " 

"  It  has  not  been  a  misfortune  for  him,  Anna,  but 
the  greatest  good  fortune  that  could  have  happened  to 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Lindfelder. 

"Qood  fortune  to  lose  a  leg,  and  become  a  poor 
cripple ! " 

"  Ah,  Anna,  the  leg  would  soon  have  mouldered  in 
the  dust  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  when  'in  a  little 
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vhfle' we  shall  have  to  carry  old  Eli  to  his  graTe.  Bathis 
good  f(^tane  and  his  hlessedness  is,  that  now  in  heaven, 
before  the  angels  of  Gkxl,  there  is  great  joy  over  him." 
"  In  heaven,  over  Eli !  how  do  you  know  that  ? " 
Mh.  Lindfelder  laid  her  hand  on  Eli's  old  Bible  and 


said  earnestly,  in  a  voice  foil  of  emotion,  ^Here, 
Anna,  it  is  written  that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth.  And  the  peace  of  a  heart 
which  has  found  its  Saviour,  and  experienced  his  mercy, 
may  be  plainly  read  on  Eli's  happy  face."  m. 
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HE    CABETH   POE   TOTJ. 


1  P«.  T.  7. 


HE  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;" 
so  saith  the  Scripture.  But  I  listen,  and 
hear  no  voice;  I  look  up,  and  see  no 
letters  of  fire  on  the  blue  field  above, 
spdHng  out  his  great  and  terrible  name.  Who  can,  by 
Kaidiing  there,  find  out  God  ?  None :  thou  art  a  God 
tiiat  hidest  thyselH 

We  must  learn  about  him  first  in  his  Word.  He  has 
xevealed  himself  there.  All  this  world  is  hidden  from 
view  in  the  night :  when  the  sun  rises  you  behold  its 
beaaty.  So  we  are  all  ignorant  of  God,  till  Christ  come 
to  reveal  bim  :  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  shines  to 
us  from  the  face  of  Jesus. 

Bnt  when  we  have  once  become  acquainted  with  him 
in  his  Word,  and  are  at  peace  with  him  through  the  love 
of  Christ,  we  may  meet  him,  and  hold  intercourse  with 
him  as  "our  Father,"  in  all  his  works  and  all  his 
ways. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  point  out  some  marks  of 
bis  kindneii  and  care  in  the  air  that  we  breathe. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  this  lesson,  we  must  first  take 
a  glance  at  the  provision  made  for  supplying  the  world 
with  water.  Water  is  necessary  both  to  animal  and 
v^etable  life.  It  is  thought  that  the  moon  has  no 
water.  It  is  a  burnt  and  barren  world.  It  could  not 
be  the  home  of  living  creatures.  It  .is  a  dreary,  lonely 
]^aoe.  How  unlike  the  beautiful  Earth  which  God  has 
made  and  prepared  as  the  home  of  his  children ! 

Vast  quantities  of  water  are  stored  in  our  seas ;  and 
an  abundant  supply  is  brought  to  our  doors  for  use.  Not 
an  atom  of  the  mass  is  ever  lost.  The  soiled  water  is 
carried  away  by  the  drains  and  rivers ;  and  the  clean 
water  is  brought  by  the  clouds,  and  poured  in  rain  upon 
^  hills.  The  water  that  comes  to  us  in  springs  and 
streams  of  crystal  purity,  is  the  same  that  flowed  away 
io  a  very  polluted  state  by  the  rivers  to  the  sea.  When* 
it  is  drawn  np  to  the  clouds,  it  is  distilled  and  purified; 
aH  the  filthiness  is  left  behind. 

The  blood  in  a  living  body  is  very  like  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  world.  The  blood  is  the  life.  When  it 
cacaptt,  lifb  fades  away.    But  by  being  sent  in  secret 


channels  down  through  all  the  members  of  the  body,  the 
blood  is  rendered  impure.  When  used,  it  is  like  used 
water,  not  fit  for  use  again  until  it  undergo  a  cleansing 
process.  The  water,  when  it  is  made  foul  by  use,  is 
taken  to  the  sea,  and  there  purified ;  but  where  can  we 
find  a  great  vessel  into  which  the  blood  of  our  bodies 
may  be  poured  in  order  to  be  cleansed  ?  There  is  such 
a  vessel  prepared  within  the  body.  The  lungs  are  two 
immense  lobes,  in  structure  somewhat  like  a  sponge. 
The  blood,  after  being  used,  is  poured  through  small 
pipes  into  these  vessels,  that  it  may  there  undergo  a  re- 
newing process.  But  how  can  the  impurities  be  removed 
from  the  blood,  after  you  have  got  it  into  the  lungs  ? 

Here  the  air  comes  in  ;  and  here  you  will  see  the  use 
and  the  value  of  air.  When  you  draw  in  breath,  you  bring 
a  large  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  into  the  lungs;  there 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  blood,  only  a  thin  mem- 
brane lying  between  them.  Now,  the  air  is  made  up 
mainly  of  two  ingredients, — as  one  might  mix  water 
and  milk  in  a  vessel, — and  the  air  so  composed  has  power, 
to  draw  into  itself  all  the  impurities  that  float  in  the 
blood,  as  a  dry  sponge  drinks  up  drops  of  water.  The 
air,  during  the  few  moments  that  it  remains  in  the  lungs, 
licks  up  all  the  foreign  particles  that  floated  in  the 
blood,  and  leaves  the  blood  pure.  Then,  in  shorter 
time  than  I  have  taken  to  tell  it,  you  force  out  the 
air  that  you  drew  in ;  and  it  in  going  out  carries  all 
the  impurities  away.  This  process  is  repeated  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  times  every  minute  all  the  time  of 
your  life,  without  ceasing,  night  or  day. 

One  set  of  pipes,  called  arteries,  carry  the  pure  blood 
from  the  lungs  and  heart  all  through  the  members,  to 
sustain  life  ;  and  another  set  of  pipes,  lying  nearer  the 
surface,  called  veins,  bring  back  the  used  blood,  to  be 
filtrated  in  the  reservoirs.  If  blood  flow  from  a  wound, 
you  may  tell  whether  it  comes  from  an  artery  or  a  vein. 
That  which  flows  in  the  artery  is  bright  red,  that  which 
flows  in  the  vein  is  much  darker. 

In  the  same  way  two  leaden  pipes  lie  close  to  each 
other  inside  the  wall  of  an  inhabited  house  ;  one  brings 
the  pure  water  in,  and  the  other  carries  the  foul  water 
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out  If  ODO  of  these  pipes  should  spring  a  leak  and 
flood  the  room,  you-  could  tell  whether  it  was  the  supply- 
pipe  or  the  waste-pipe  that  had  given  way ;  for  the 
supply-pipe  if  broken  would  give  out  clean  water,  the 
waste-pipe  fouL  Thus,  you  perceive,  we  could  not  live 
without  air ;  but  neither  could  we  live  without  water. 
True ;  yet  the  air  is  much  more  constantly  needed,  and 
therefore  it  is  much  more  fully  supplied.  Although 
water  is  abundant  in  the  world,  some  trouble  is  needed 
to  reach  it.  We  must  either  go  to  it,  or  bring  it  to  our 
houses.  If  I  were  thirsty,  I  could  go  myself  to  the  well, 
or  send  another;  and  although  the  journey  should 
occupy  an  hour,  I  would  survive ;  I  could  bear  the  thirst 
until  the  water  reached  me.  But  when  I  need  a  mouth- 
ful of  breath,  if  I  could  not  obtain  it  till  somebody 
should  bring  it  from  the  well,— alas  for  me !  I  should 
be  dead  long  before  my  messenger  could  return. 

Our  Father  in  heaven  knew  this,  and  mark  how  richly 
be  has  provided.  Water  is  plentiful  enough  and  near 
enough,  although  we  do  not  live  beneath  it  like  the  fishes. 
But  if  air  were  not  more  plentiful  and  nearer,  we  should 
all  die.  We  are  pimiged  into  the  ocean  of  air,  and  live 
in  it  as  fishes  live  in  water.  The  air  is  so  vast  that  it 
encircles  all  the  globe  to  a  depth  of  about  forty  miles. 
It  lies  over  us,  and  presses  gently  on  our  lips,  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places.  When  we  need  breath— and  we  need 
it  many  times  every  minute  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
— we  have  no  more  to  do  than  simply  open  our  lips,  and 
it  gushes  in.  Make  an  emptiness  in  yoiu*  chest,  and  it 
is  instantly  filled  with  air.  This  is  a  marvellous  example 
of  wisdom  and  love  in  the  creation  of  a  world.  "  He 
careth  for  us." 

But  I  have  said  that  our  eaypiration—th&t  is,  the  ^ 
thrown  out  of  the  lungs  in  breathing— is  charged  with 
manifold  impurities,  like  foul  water  flowing  from  the 


city  towards  the  sea ;  is  there  no  danger  lest  the  con- 
stant outpouring  of  contaminated  air  from  unnumbered 
mUlions  of  living  creatures,  should,  in  the  long  run,  de- 
file the  whole  stock  of  air  that  floats  in  the  firmament  ? 
This  danger  is  averted  by  another  wonder  of  wisdom  and 
fatherly  thoughtfulness.  Vegetables— that  is,  all  trees 
and  plants,  great  and  small,  that  grow  on  the  ground- 
have  lips  on  their  leaves,  and  breathe  as  well  as  their 
betters.  Now,  according  to  the  proverb,  "  What  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,'*  the  impurities 
which  animals  throw  out  in  breathing  are  the  very  life 
of  the  vegetables.  They  drink  greedily  in  aU  the  off'- 
scourings,  and  thrive  upon  them.  Indeed,  vegetation 
would  languish  if  it  did  not  get  in  the  air  those  things 
that  are  refuse  to  us.  If  that  refuse  were  left  in  the 
air,  our  breath  would  be  poisoned ;  but  the  leaves  of 
plants  kindly  lick  up  all  these,  and  so  we  obtain  the 
breath  of  life  in  its  purity  again. 

Thus  in  every  breath  you  draw  you  may  see  marks 
of  our  heavenly  Father's  kindness  and  care.  When  he 
made  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  the  air,  he  made  them 
to  suit  us  and  the  lower  creatures  that  surround  us. 
With  infinite  skill  he  poured  various  ingredients  together 
to  constitute  the  atmosphere,  so  that  it  should  absorb 
and  carry  away  the  waste  and  refuse  from  animal  life  ; 
and  then  created  the  herbs  of  the  field  with  such  a 
nature  that  they  should  live  upon  that  waste,  and  so 
keep  the  air  ever  sweet  and  new.  "  How  manifold,  0 
Lord,  are  thy  works  !  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all." 

The  love  of  Jesus  is  like  the  air  of  heaven  ;  it  presses 
mightily  but  softly  upon  us  all  around.  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway."  "  Behold,- 1  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock ; 
ifoni/  man  open,  I  will  come  in." 
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RE  they  only  dreams— these  thoughts  of 
ours 
When  the  Earth  is  hushed  to  rest. 
When  flowers  are  folded  bene«ith  the  stars, 
And  birds  are  quiet  in  the  nest ; 
W^hen  something  comes  that  we  cannot  see. 
And  whispers  a  word- 'Eternity*  ? 

And  memory  tells  of  a  time  gone  by 
When  the  world  was  not  so  dear, 
When  the  higlier  life  seemed  a  real  thing, 
And  we  felt  as  if  Heaven  were  near. 
Is  God  not  willing,  as  then,  to  bless; 
Has  Earth  grown  greater  or  Heaven  less  ? 


We  may  long  for  sleep,  but  it  will  not  come. 

For  the  Spirit  is  here  to-night ; 

And  we  see  in  darkness  many  things 

That  we  canfaot  see  in  light ; 

And  we  hear  a  voice,  oh !  not  in  vain, 

Calling  the  strayed  sheep  back  again. 

■ 

I  think,  when  our  race  is  almost  run. 

And  Earth  but  a  shadow  seems. 

We  shall  know  these  thoughts  were  the  living 

truths. 
And  the  rest  were  but  fading  dreams ; 
And,  thanking  God  that  the  dreams  are  past. 
Awake  to  the  real  life  at  last. 


^^ight  xmt  of  p©^ktte55. 

A   8T0BT   OF   THB   FBAHCO-GEBHAN   WAB. 


BY  ANNIE  LUCAS. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  FALSE  STEP,  AKB  ITS  005SEQUE5CE8. 

"Uj^^oflB  hxf  oommlttod  two  eriU ;  they  luiv»  forsaken  me  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  oat  dstemi,  broken  cisterns, 
tiiat  can  hold  no  water. ....  It  is  an  erll  thing  and  bitter,  that  tbon  hast  forsaken  the  Lord  thj  God." — Jkr.  IL  13, 10. 

[OR  some  moments  my  father  did  not 

speak,  but  he  at  once  raised  me  very 

tenderly  from    my   low    seat,    and 

pressed  me  closely  to  his  heart;  then 

I  knew  he  was  not  displeased,  but  feeling  vnth 

me.    I  felt  his  tears  mingling  with  mine,  but 

JTOt  then  Barbe's  step  was  heard  in  the  passage. 

I  liMtily  took  my  usoal  seat ;  and  after  placing 

the  lamp  on  the  table  and  closing  the  shutters, 

she  left  the  room  without  noticing  our  unwonted 

Agitation. 

Then  my  father  rose,  and  unbuttoning  his  vest, 
drew  out  a  small  case  which  was  suspended 
ronBd  bia  neck  by  a  ribbon,  and  which  he  wore 
next  hiB  heart  Going  up  to  the  light,  he  touched 
a  springs  and  the  locket  sprang  open.  He  silently 
placed  it  in  my  hand. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  singularly  lovely  girl 
^  abont  my  own  age.     I  knew  at  once  it  was 
iDy  mother's ;  and  though  the  sweet  face « I  re- 
membered was   but  the  shadow  of  the  bright 
ooQntenance  before  me,  something  in  it  recalled 
to  me  the  last  expression  it  had  worn.     And  yet 
ttwas  not  like;  it  was  very  unlike.     Here  the 
>weet  Hps  smiled,  and  the  starry  eyes  glowed, 
and  the  round  smooth  cheek  flushed  as  a  rose 
^th  a  conscious  light  of  earthly  love  and  happi- 
Otta  and  hope.     That  other  light  was  not  of 
earth. 

I  stood  and  gaied  upon  it.     What   had  so 
^nged  that  ftar,  joyous  being,  in  the  few  years 
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that  had  passed  between  the  taking  of  that  por- 
trait and  the  closing  of  the  grave  upon  her,  who 
must  have  sat  for  it  in  such  a  happy  flush  of 
hope  and  joy  1  And  how  could  they  think  me 
like  this  radiant  creature  1 

A  sigh  from  my  father  broke  upon  my  reveria 
He  read  my  thoughts  in  the  questioning  eyes  I 
raised  to  his  face.  '^  Yes,'*  he  said,  "  L6onie,  she 
was  changed  indeed  when  you  knew  her;  you, 
of  course,  remember  your  mother  only  as  the 
pale,  sweet,  fragile  Louise  St  Hilaire, — tluU  is 
Louise  Eberhardt,  and  Louise  Eberhardt  before 
the  sorrow  that  changed  herself,  and  her  whole 
life,  had  fallen  upon  her.  And  it  is  only  right 
you  should  know  all  I  can  tell  you  of  her  whose 
memory  your  young  heart  has  so  faithfully  and 
tenderly  cherished. 

''  It  is  a  tale  of  sorrow,  dear  child,  a  tale  that 
wrings  my  heart  even  yet  to  dwell  upon ;  and  I 
have  only  kept  it  from  you  so  long  because  of 
the  pain  it  must  give  your  young  sensitive  spirit. 
I  have  thought  many  times  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  her  wish  that  I  should  tell  you 
all;  but  I  was  ignorant  of  the  vivid  remembrance 
you  had  of  her,  herself  even,  till  of  late,  and  I 
never  thought  your  memory  reached  even  further. 
Bound  by  a  solemn  promise  not  in  any  measure 
to  interfere  with  your  religious  belief,  I  judged 
it  best  to  leave  the  past  untouched  upon — little 
dreaming  that  past  was  still  present  to  you.  But 
I  think  I  ata  glad  for  this  last  barrier  to  be 
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broken  down  between  ns.  Thongh  it  -mH  bring 
but  a  Bonowfial  knowledge  to  you,  it  will  bring 
relief  to  me  :  a  shared  burden  is  a  lightened  one. 

"  When  first  I  saw  Louise  Eberhardt,  L6onie, 
she  was  a  year  younger  than  you — far  more 
beautiful,  my  child,  as  that  portrait  and  your 
mirror  will  tell  you.  StUl,  as  you  know,  you 
have  a  something  in  voice  and  eye  and  manner , 
that  is  a  reproduction  of  herself,  and  irresistibly 
strikes  all  that  knew  her,  perhaps  more  as  the 
Louise  I  married  than  as  the  Louise  I  first  knew. 

*'  But  let  me  begin  from  what)  apart  from  her 
beauty  and  sweetness,  first  gave  her  a  claim  on 
my  heart.  You  have  heard  me  speak  of  the 
years  I  spent  in  my  youth  at  Munich — of  my  ^ 
friend  Conrad  von  Edelstein.  I  have  told  you 
how  the  noblest  and  truest  heart  that  ever  beat 
was  wruDg  when  the  fair  girl  he  had  wooed  and 
won,  was,  by  what  means  he  never  knew — his 
heart  was  too  true  to  doubt  her  truth — forced, 
or  persuaded,  or  dazzled  into  marrying  another 
of  higher  birth  and  greater  wealth.  You  know 
how,  before  he  had  lain  long  in  his  early  grave, 
I  stood  beside  it  and  rejoiced  that  he  was  spared 
the  bitter  knowledge  of  his  Una*s  hard  fate — the 
slighted  and  miserable  wife  of  an  utterly  lost  and 
ruined  spendthrift 

"  Time  went  on  :  Conrad  had  been  lost  to  me 
twenty  years :  life's  struggle  had  been  a  hard  one, 
lonely  and  isolated  from  all  love  and  sympathy 
as  I  had  been,  when  one  morning  I  woke  to  the 
knowledge  that  an  old  grand-uncle — my  nearest 
relative — had  died,  and  that  this  house,  with  his 
small  property,  had  lapsed  to  me  as  heir-direct 
I  was  then  engaged  in  writing  a  work  which 
demanded  much  thought  and  quiet)  and  I  at 
once  resigned  my  occupation  at  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  where  I  was  residing,  and  took 
possession  of  this  house.  Fortune  threw  our 
faithful  old  Barbe,  then  a  comely  matron,  in  my 
way,  and  she  was  at  once  installed  as  house- 
keeper. 

'^  I  had  not  been  long  settled  in  my  new  abode, 
when  one  morning  the  Comte  de  Maurence  was 
ushered  into  my  study  where  I  sat  writing.  He 
came  to  entreat  me  to  superintend,  for  a  few 
hours  daily,  the  classical  studies  of  his  third  son, 
Eugene,  whom  he  described  as  a  youth  of  great 
promise. 


^'At  first  I  was  unwilling  to  spare  so  much 
time  from  my  work;  bat  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  Count,  and  still  mor^  the  knowleclge  that 
larger  funds  than  were  at  my  disposal  (for  my 
uncle's  little  property  was  completely  over- 
whelmed with  debt)  would  be  required  for  its 
publication,  induced  me  to  accept  his  proposal, 
especiallj  as  he  offered  liberal  remuneration. 
His  family  consisted  of  two  sons  by  a  former 
marriage,  Eustace  and  Claude;  my  pupil  Eugdne, 
and  several  daughters  by  the  second. 

'^One  day,  a  few  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  my  duties,  I  met  your  mother,  Leonie.  She 
was  governess — German  governess  to  the  Count's 
younger  children.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  how 
I  discovered  that  she  was  the  only  and  now 
orphan  child  of  my  Conrad's  futhlees  and  un- 
happy Una.  Her  father.  Baron  Eberhardt,  I 
knew,  had  died  in  poverty  mid  shamfi  jcmb 
l>efore,  his  estates  had  passed  to  a  distant  jtdrtniiy 
and  his  widow  and  child  had  been  left  all  bott 
destitute.  I  learned  this  before  I  met  Louise, 
and  my  heart  yearned  to  her  for  Connd's  sake. 

"And  when  I  met  her  I  loved  her;  loved  her . 
with  all  the  fervour  of  a  first  paanon — all  the 
depth  and  stability  of  mature  manhood.  I  knew 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  her  retumingthat  affec- 
tion. She  was  the  very  personification  of  youth- 
ful loveliness ;  I  a  gray  and  furrowed  and  toil- 
worn  student,^-older  than  my  years  in  appearance 
and  manner.  And  I  soon  saw,  with  the  eagle 
eye  of  jealousy,  that  she  and  Claude  de  Maurence 
loved  each  other.  I  saw  it  before  others  bus-  * 
pected  it — before,  I  think,  they  avowed  it  to 
themselves.  And  I  watched  their  growing  affec- 
tion with  an  aching  heart  To  me  it  could  make 
no  difference,  except  as  it  affected  the  future  of 
my  beloved  Louise.  And  I  could  see  nothing 
but  difficulties  and  trouble  ahead.  The  Te 
Maureuces,  I  knew,  would  never  consent  to  the 
union  of  a  son  of  their  house  with  one  in  a  posi- 
tion they  considered  menial,  and  bearing  a  branded, 
if  noble,  name.  Claude,  too,  was  intended  for 
the  Church ;  and  this  probably  rendered  his  fam31y 
more  blind  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
to  this  growing  attachment  to  the  .beautiful 
governess. 

''  It  was  just  at  this  time,  Leonie,  in  the  first 
flush  of  happy  and  requited,  if  secret  love,  the 
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partnit  yoa  hold  in  your  lumd  was  taken.  An 
•itiit  nbo  came  to  the  chiteau  to  take  «  family 
groap  of  the  Count  and  CounteaB  with  their  chil- 
dren, enraptured  with  the  lovely  feuse  of  Louise, 
pieFailed  on  her  to  favour  him  with  a  sitting, 
and  Gaude  induced  him  to  paint  him  this  minia- 
tore  secretly. 

^  The  time  was  approaching  for  Claude  to  take 
orders.  His  doing  so  was  constantly  spoken  of, 
and  I  knew  matters  would  thus  soon  be  driven 
to  a  criai& 

**  Meanwhile  a  shadow  had  fallen  on  your  sweet 
mother's  fair  brow — a  shadow  never  more  to  be 
lifted  firom  it.  I  thought  it  was  anxiety — dread 
of  discovery — ^fear  that  Claude  might  be  torn 
firom  her; — ^but  it  was  not  so.  It  lay  in  a  deeper 
caose.  Like  so  many  women  whose  earthly  pros- 
pects have  been  blighted,  Una  Eberhardt  had 
tamed  in  her  last  days  to  the  shadowy  mysticisms 
of  religion,  and  had  strongly  imbued  with  the 
same  idealities  the  young  sensitive  spirit  of  her 
child.  What  her  mother  taught  her  was  the 
revealed  truth  of  the  Deity  she  had  received  with 
unquestioning  confidence,  and  had  learned  to  look 
iqKn  the  Bible  as  the  one  sole  guide,  the  only 
miprring  counscllor  of  her  fedth,  her  life,  her  all 

''But  Claude,  too,  was  an  enthusiast.  He  had 
been  brought  up  from  the  cradle  in  the  dogmas 
cf  the  Boman  Church :  they  had  been  so  wrought 
into  his  earnest,  resolute,  thoughtful  tempera- 
menty  that  they  formed,  apparently,  a  very  part  of 
his  natme.  Much  of  his  time  had  been  spent  in 
a  monasteiy.  His  mother  had  died  at  his  birth. 
'Hla  &ther  was  a  stem,  proud  man,  who  showed 
Httle  tenderness  to  his  children.  So  Claude's 
reserve  became  asceticism ;  his  depth  and  ear- 
nestness of  purpose,  fanaticism ;  and  all  the 
powers  and  afEisctions  of  his  being  seemed  con- 
centrated on  one  object — the  Holy  Church,  as  he 
thought  it , 

''Then  Louise  crossed  his  path,  drew  out  the 
hidden  depths  of  tendemess  in  his  long-closed 
heart ;  and  after  a  struggle  with  himself,  he  was 
nady  to  sacrifice  his  anticipated  career  of  service 
to  his  idolized  Church  for  the  happiness  of  call- 
ing her  his  own.  But  on  one  point  he  was  still 
finn.  Louise  must  become  of  his  religion,  or 
iSiey  must  part :  and  if  they  parted — for  ever ! 

L§oiiie^  joa  know  I  do  not  believe  in  these 


things — ^in  their  reality,  I  mean:  in  the  power 
exercised  by  their  imagined  troth  over  sensitiiw 
spirits,  and  highly-wrought  physical  organijEa- 
tions,  I  have  seen  only  too  lamentable  proofs. 
The  ideal  fell  before  the  real; — Louise  gave  up  her 
faith  and  adopted  that  of  her  lover,  because  she 
loved  him,  not  because  she  believed  in  the  Irutb 
of  his  convictions.  But  from  that  day  the  sun- 
shine slowly  faded  from  her  face. 

"  It  was  not  long  ere  the  storm  broke.  It  matters 
not  how.  It  is  enough  it  did  come.  The  family 
confessor,  a  stem  and  bigoted  Jesuit — ^to  whose 
absence,  I  believe,  Claude's  having  yielded  at  all 
to  what  he  ever  considered  a  deadly  sin  in  one 
vowed  to  the  service  of  the  Church  might  be 
attributed — returned;  and  his  sophistries  easily 
convinced  the  infatuated  young  man  that  the 
only  way  to  atone  for  his  guilty  attachment  to 
an  earthly  love,  was  to  leave  her  at  once  and  Cor 
ever,  and  to  take  priestly  vows. 

"  At  once  and  for  ever !  Hard  words — harder 
hearts  that  prompted  them !  Claude  did  so. 
He  was  not  even  permitted  to  speak  a  word  of 
farewell  to  his  Louise.  The  only  token  he  wae 
allowed  to  send  her  was  her  portrait  (the  very 
one  you  hold),  coldly  and  sternly  given  her  by 
the  hands  of  Father  Ambrose.  How  he  bore  it 
I  know  not  I  never  blamed  him.  All  the  guilt 
rests  with  the  system  and  training  that  could  so 
warp  and  fetter  a  man's  heart  and  judgment 

"  But  your  mother — the  poor,  cmshed,  broken 
flower!  I  took  her  to  my  heart,  L6onie.  She 
came  as  soon  as  Claude's  vows  were  taken.  The 
ch&teau  could  be  her  home  no  longer — imbittered 
with  so  many  painful  memories.  She  had  no 
friends.  I  knew  she  could  never  love  me;  but 
I  loved  her — oh,  how  well !  and  I  could  give  her 
what  she  needed — protection,  refuge,  home, — and 
be  content  to  ask  nothing  from  her  but  trust  and 
acceptance,  and  such  kind  of  love  as  she  could 
give  me,  when  time  should,  perhaps,  have  in 
measure  healed  the  wounds  of  her  poor  heart.  I 
told  her  this,  and  she  came — my  stricken  dove. 

"  We  were  married  the  day  after  Claude  received 
orders,  and  the  family  soon  after  left  the  chiteau. 
As  you  know,  the  old  Count  is  dead,  and  the 
present  one  rarely  visits  this  seat.  Of  Claude  I 
have  never  heard  Gradually  my  poor  Louise 
revived,  and  regained  somewhat  of  cheerfulness — 
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for  my  sake;  for  she  loved  me  as  a  friend  and 
fkther,  if  not  as  a  wife  loves.  Then  you  were 
bom;  and  for  a  time  she  appeared  to  be  folly 
happy  in  her  care  of  you.  But,  as  time  went 
on,  some  secret  care  or  sorrow  was  evidently 
preying  on  her  spirit :  her  health  failed,  and 
gradually — so  gradually,  I  cannot  trace  the  be- 
ginning— she  faded  into  her  grave.  Still,  it  was 
not  for  Claude  she  mourned.  Not  that  she  f oigot 
him ;  not  that  the  loss  of  him,  to  one  of  her 
clinging  temperament,  could  fail  to  be  a  life-long 
bereavement;  but,  I  believe — ^I  am  sure — it  would 
have  become  a  chastened,  subdued  sorrow,  and  that, 
with  my  love  and  yours,  she  would  have  been 
content  and  cheerful,  and  quietly  happy.  No; 
it  was  that  one  dark  remembrance  that  poisoned 
her  whole  life.  She  believed  that  she,  like  Peter, 
had  denied  her  Lord,  and  could  not  realize  that 
she  was  forgiven,  as  the  Bible  tells  us  he  was. 

"  She  seldom  spoke  of  this  grief.  You  can  un- 
derstand what  it  was  to  me  to  see  her  slowly 
but  surely  wasting  her  life  away,  in  vain  regret 
for  an  imaginary  error.  /  could  not  comfort  or 
help  her.  She  knew  my  reason  rejected  the 
myths  and  fables  that  had  been  the  curse  and 
bane  of  her  life.  Strong  words,  L6onie; — you 
start !  I  bound  myself,  by  a  solemn  promise  to 
your  mother,  while  yet  you  lay  an  unconscious 
babe  in  your  cradle,  that  I  would  never,  by  word, 
or  deed,  or  influence  consciously  exerted,  inter- 
fere with  your  views  on  these  subjects.  But  re- 
viewing the  past — remembering  how  my  darling 
pined  away  under  the  weight  of  a  cruel  super- 
stition,— I  have  been  irresistibly  impelled  to  speak 
as  I  feel.  Forget  it,  if  you  can,  my  child.  I 
would  not,  could  not,  be  untrue  to  my  promise 
to  her,  even  to  save  your  young  life  from  the 
same  blight  And  to  some,  not  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  my  Louise,  the  theories  of  reli- 
gion are,  perhaps,  less  harmful  than  helpful. 
There  is  a  God,  L§onie, — creation  tells  us  that; 
but  what  are  we  to  him  ?  what  is  he  to  us  ? — 
A  Being — but  enough  of  this.  Be  happy,  my 
child,  and  believe  what  you  will,  so  it  casts  no 
shadow  on  your  path. 

"  For  a  time  your  mother  conformed,  outwardly 
at  least,  to  the  creed  she  had  adopted.  But 
there  came  a  time  when  she  ceased  to  do  this. 
Then  began  the  disputes  with  Father  Leflvre 


which  you  remember  so  well  Then  came  the 
end.  Tou  will  understand  it  now.  The  book 
she  spoke  of  as  having  given  her  light  and  peace, 
was  the  New  Testament  How  or  when  she  ob- 
tained it,  or  if  she  had  had  it  all  those  years,  I 
do  not  know.  Father  Lefevre  neither  sought  nor 
obtained  permission  to  rifle  her  desk  and  shelves 
as  he  did;  but  I  eared  for  nothing  then.  She 
was  gone,. and  with  her  all  the  sunshine  of  my 
life.  Ah,  forgive  me,  my  child !  In  my  bitter 
sorrow  I  shut  even  you  from  Iny  heart — ^firom 
my  life  rather.  Tou  were  always  in  my  heart, 
Leonie. 

"  And  now,  my  daughter,  you  know  all  And 
I  think  it  is  well  I  am  nearing  the  ordinaiy 
age  of  maa  I  may  soon  leave  you,  my  LSonie; 
but  I  hope,  ere  I  do  so,  to  find  you  a  protector, — 
to  leave  you  in  the  home  and  heart  of  one  I  can 
trust :  and,  when  I  am  gone — ^  Here  his  voice 
failed  him,  and  he  held  out  his  arms.  I  sprang 
into  them,  and  for  a  time  we  wept  together. 

Then  my  father  recovered  himself^  and  layii^ 
his  hand  upon  my  bowed  head,  said,  in  fond, 
tremulous  tones,  "My  L6onie  must  not  dwell 
upon  this  tale  of  sorrow.  The  dear  mother  has 
been  long  at  rest, — her  heart  has  long  ceased  to 
throb  and  thrill ;  and  my  child  must  not  let  the 
remembrance  of  her  grief  weigh  down  her  own 
bright  spirit" 

A  sudden  impulse  seized  me, — I  could  not  keep 
back  the  burning  words  that  vxmld  come;  and 
throwing  myself  on  my  knees  beside  him,  I  ex- 
claimed, in  a  voice  that  seemed  not  my  own,  it 
was  so  deep  and  calm  and  strange, — 

"  Father,  father,  it  was  true! — I  know  it,  I  feel 
it  Oh,  father,  my  father!  it  was  true,  tm€^ 
true — all  that  my  mother  believed — all  that  she 
suffered.  There  is  indeed  a  God,  and  a  God 
who  has  to  do  with  us ;  a  God  with  whom  we 
have  to  do,  here  and  in  eternity.  And  I  feel — 
I  know  my  mother  is  with  him  now.  It  was  his 
light  she  found ;  his  light  that  shone  in  her  dy- 
ing face.  Oh,  father,  father!  we  have  not  light; 
we  do  not  know  even  how  to  seek  it  Oh  that 
we  had  my  mother's  book !  that  book  in  which 
she  found  God's  light!  Father,  shall  we  not 
seek  it  together  ] " 

My  voice  failed,  and  then  my  father  raised  me, 
sa3dng   tenderly,   yet  coldly  and   constrainedly^ 
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<*  JAofkie^  tliis  has  been  too  much  for  you ;  you  are 

exdted — OYerwroogbt;  go  to  rest  now,  my  child: 

vhen  morning  comes  yuu  will  see  differently. 

And  if  yoa  love  me,  L6onie,  do  not  dwell  on  the 

past,  but  live  in  the  present/* 

Then  he  cared  for  me  as  if  I  had  indeed  been 
the  child  he  called  me.  He  rang  and  asked 
Barbe  for  refreshments — of  which  I  stood  in 
need,  for  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  morning; 
made  me  take  biscuits  and  wine;  and  then, 
lighting  my  candle,  bade  me  a  tender  good-night 

Yet  something  in  the  tone  of  that  '^  good- 
night" made  me  understand,  as  fully  as  many 
words,  that  the  subject  of  which  we  had  been 
speaking  was  to  be  renewed  no  more  between  us. 
I  sank  on  my  knees  beside  my  little  bed;  but  no 
words  of  prayer — only  a  voiceless  yearning  for 
light,  in  what  I  felt  to  be  indeed  thick  darkness, 
came.  Then  I  threw  myself  down  and  slept, 
vom  out  with  the  feeling  and  conflict  and  ex- 
dtement  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


WAR. 


"Wtthont  were  fighting*,  irithin  wore  fean."— 2  Cob.  tU.  6. 

After  that  eventful  day,  for  many  weeks  my 
OQter  life  went  on  as  before.  Summer  beauty 
glowed  around  me,  summer  pleasures  filled  my 
outward  life ;  but  in  my  heart  it  was  winter. 
The  impresnon,  that  the  tone  of  my  father's 
''good-night"  implied  that  no  more  must  be 
said  on  the  subject  that  now  engrossed  almost 
ev&y  thought,  was  a  right  one.  He  never,  by 
word  or  look,  alluded  to  what  had  passed  between 
Tia,  The  only  token  of  it  was  his  greater  tender- 
ness to  me,  and  an  increased  desire  to  make  my 
liie  happy.  Sometimes  I  caught  his  eye  fixed 
amdousiy  on  my  face,  which  I  knew  was  paler 
and  more  thoughtful  than  its  wont 

For  I  could  not  silence  the  voice  that  had 
first  spoken  in  my  soul  on  that  ever-to-be-re- 
membered day.  At  times  I  tried  hard  to  do  so, 
and  almost  succeeded ;  but  I  always  thought  its 
tones  were  clearer  when  I  had  partially  closed 
tlie  ears  of  my  mind  to  them  for  a  time. 

Again  and  again  I  read  the  words  I  had  found 
in  my  mother's  wiitinc^  and  I  knew — I  felt  they 


were  God's  words.  And  each  time  I  read  them 
they  came  with  fresh  power,  and  the  trouble  of 
my  soul  grew  deeper.  I  attended  the  services  of 
the  Church  as  before,  but  with  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  not  in  them  should  I  find  help.  I 
believed  my  mother  had  the  truth,  and  she  did 
not  meet  it  in  them.  Once  I  sought  help  from 
Father  Fontaine;  but  he,  good,  kind,  easy  man, 
had  no  wisdom  beyond  that  of  this  world,  and 
very  little  of  that.  He  could  only  speak  of  the 
Church,  the  saints,  and  talk  of  penance  and 
empty,  meaningless  prayers.  So  all  I  could  do 
was  to  cry  blindly  to  God  for  mercy,  for  light, 
and  wait 

Thus  the  summer  drifted  on.  And  not  in  my 
heart  alone  was  conflict  begun.  The  storm-cloud 
had  burst !  War  had  been  declared  !  Through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  din  of 
warlike  preparations  was  heard :  troops  were 
passing  and  repassing.  The  martial  spirit  of 
the  nation  was  aglow.  Fast  glories  and  future 
triumphs  were  eagerly  discussed  by  the  many ; 
present  unpreparedness  and  future  disaster  gloom- 
ily hinted  at  by  the  few.  Even  our  little  com- 
munity was  stirred  to  its  core;  for  there  were 
few  homes  that  had  not  a  deeper  and  closer  in- 
terest in  the  strife  than  victory,  glory,  or  defeat 
Husbands,  brothers,  sons,  friends  in  the  ranks — 
those  were  the  magnets  that  drew  the  Dr§cy  minds 
and  hearts  to  camp  and  field  In  our  household, 
our  maiden  Victoire  had  her  soldier-lover  Fran- 
cois to  make  the  war  an  engrossing  topic  to  her ; 
but  beyond  the  village  youths  who  were  in  the 
army,  my  father  and  I  knew  positively  none 
who  would  have  to  take  part  in  it,  our  lives  had 
been  so  secluded ;  and  if  we  had  distant  rela- 
tives, I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  them. 

My  fi&ther  chafed  and  fretted  sorely  at  times, 
but  devoted  himself  with  redoubled  energy  to 
the  completion  of  the  book  which  he  so  fondly 
hoped,  and,  in  spite  of  past  failures,  so  assuredly 
believed,  was  to  open  men's  minds  to  better  aims 
and  broader  views,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ever-recurring  repetition  of  the  terrible  war- 
dramas,  the  last  of  which  was,  he  thought,  even 
then  begun.  How  to  end,  I  think,  was  almost 
indifferent  to  him,  so  it  tended  to  the  one 
great  result  which  had  been  the  dream  of  his  Ufa 

Baibe  and   Pierre,  Blaise  and  Victoire  were 
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tUMnimoiis  in  prophesying  speedy  snccess  to  the 
lirms  of  <*  La  BeUe  France." 

For  moi  I  think,  my  heart  was  too  much  oc- 
onpied  with  its  own  new  and  daily-increasing 
Straggles  to  take  more  than  a  partial  interest  in 
what  appeared  then  a  thing  to  concern  me  and 
mine  so  littla  Ah !  how  little  we  know  how 
soon  *'  the  bow  drawn  at  a  Tentare "  will  send 
the  arrow  home  to  our  hearts  through  *'the 
joints  of  the  harness "  !  in  what  a  terrible  tem- 
pest the  **  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,"  will  break  upon  our  heads  1 

And  before  the  first  bullet  had  claimed  war's 
first  victim,  I  had  enough  to  engross  all  thought 
and  energy  at  home.  The  Death-angel  appeared 
on  our  threshold;  and  though  his  entrance  was 
delayed  for  a  time,  the  shadow  of  his  presence 
Mvsv  left  my  home.  One  golden  July  evenings 
going  into  my  father's  study  after  a  long  ramble 
in  the  woods — ^I  often  sought  by  bodily  weari- 
aess  to  lull  the  disquiet  and  pain  of  my  anxious, 
|pili-<^pressed  spirit, — I  found  my  father  lying 
baek,  as  one  dead,  in  his  chair.  But  it  was  not 
death.  He  was  carried  to  his  bed,  and  it  was 
many  hours  before  he  recovered  any  measure  of 
consciousness — many  days  before  he  was  pro- 
Boanced  out  of  danger — many  weeks  before  he 
cxrald  rise  from  his  couch  and  partially  resume 
Mb  old  habits. 

"^An  overtasked  brain,  and  general  breaking- 
np  <^  the  constitution,"  the  doctor  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  causes  of  his  illness.  Not 
Ids  words,  but  the  pitying  tenderness  of  his  tones 
as  he  gently  evaded  the  questions  I  put  to  him, 
made  the  truth  only  too  clear  to  me  that  the  time 
could  not  be  very  far  distant  when  I  should  have 
no  father.  This  ccmsciousness  naturally  dead- 
ened my  interest  in  all  else.  I  rarely  left  his 
room  by  day  :  Barbe  watched  by  night 

Meanwhile,  events  which  held  the  gaze  of  all 
Europe  fascinated  were  transpiring.  Disaster 
followed  disaster,  catastrophe  succeeded  catas- 
trophe; tidings  of  bloody  defeats — ^loss — ruin — 
confusion— chilled  all  hearts  with  horror  and  de- 
spair I 

Soon  to  the  dark  catalogue  of  the  misfortunes 
of  unhappy  France  were  added,  an  invaded  soil — 
a  eaptive  sovereign — a  disorganized  army — a 
besieged  capital     But  the  spirit  of  the  nation 


awoke  to  the  hour  of  danger.  What  if  her  brsv- 
est  and  best  were  laid  low — ^her  soldiers  prisoners 
— her  provinces  overrun  by  ever-increasing  legions 
of  the  foe !  From  every  hearth,  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  recruits  were 
hastening  to  fill  the  vacant  ranks.  All  would  yet 
be  well  So  the  loyal  hearts  of  her  brave  and 
generous  people  spoke. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  progress  of  the  war — save 
as  it  trampled  under  its  iron  heel  all  that  was 
bright  and  precious  in  my  earthly  path — that  I 
have  to  do.  The  close  of  September  found  my 
father  wonderfully  restored — able  even  to  resume 
his  pen ;  though  he  now  lived  entirely  up-staurs. 
Dr.  Dupr&t  earnestly  strove  to  dissuade  him  from 
continuing  a  task  to  which  his  strength  was  so 
imequal ;  but  in  vain.  Indeed,  his  entreaties  only 
urged  him  to  greater  efforts.  I  believe  he  thought 
the  time  was  short,  and  was  feverishly  desirous  of 
completing  the  labour  of  years. 

I  was  so  constantly  occupied  with  him, — ^lus 
failing  strength  and  impaired  sight  rendered  my 
services  in  reading  to  him,  searching  out  passages 
in  various  authors,  and  often  in  writing  whole 
pages  of  MS.,  so  indispensable, — that  I  had  little 
leisure  to  think  by  day ;  and  at  night  I  was  weary, 
and  slept  the  heavy  dreamless  sleep  of  youtL 
Yet  there  was  ever  an  under-current  of  anxious 
thought — ^not  only,  or  most,  for  my  own  soul, 
but  also  for  my  father's.  He  was  drifting  into 
that  eternity  which  had  become  so  awful  a  realify 
to  me — approaching  the  presence  of  that  Qod  of 
light  and  holiness  and  power,  before  whom  he  must 
inevitably  stand.  Oh  I  what  would  it  profit  him 
if  he,  after  all,  gained  the  whole  world's  ear  and 
applause,  and  lost  his  own  soul  ? 

But  I  could  do  nothing,  say  nothing :  I  felt 
the  childish  forms  and  rites  of  the  Church  in 
which  I  had  been  brought  up  could  be  but 
mockeries  of  that  Spirit  of  light  who  would  pierce 
through  the  flimsy  coverings  of  outward  devotion, 
and  see  the  hollow  void  within.  And  I  knew  not 
how  to  pray.  Now,  indeed,  I  know  that  those 
unuttered  groanings  of  heart  were  prayer — ^the 
first  breathings  of  God's  Spirit  within  me;  but 
then  I  looked  on  prayer  as  a  high  and  holy  exer- 
cise, needing  a  light,  a  wisdom,  a  power,  a  sanctity, 
I  too  keenly  felt  I  possessed  not 

Very  wonderful  have  been  His  ways  with 
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iaXbint  ancf  jinrf,  uA  aboondiiig  iit  menrf. 
Natmally,  I  should  havff  sought  comfort  in  the 
intereesBioa  of  saints,  the  repetition  of  forma  of 
pnjer,  and  all  the  opiates  with  which  Rome  seeks 
to  qnkt  the  awakened  conscience.  Bat  I  think 
QoA  tanght  me  at  once  to  see  plainly  that  all 
worship,  aH  service  of  him,  must  indeed  be  ^  in 
spirit  and  in  tnith.'^  Was  it  not  an  answer  to 
my  mother^s  prayers,  that  her  one  little  ewe  lamb 
might  be  kept  from  the  fangs  of  the  wolf  t  I 
b^iereit 


CHAPTER  TIL 


▲     FBISND    IN    NEED. 


"Aad  it  ihsU  eome  to  pan,  that  before  they  eaU,  I  will  answer  ; 
ud  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear." — Isa.  Ixt.  24. 

OcTOBEB  came ; — more  Frenchmen  in  Germany, 
more  Germans  in  France.  Soldiers  had  been 
constantly  passing  and  repassing  along  the  high- 
ruad  since  the  war  commenced  :  at  first  French ; 
bat  now  they  were  Germans — always  Germans. 
Already  we  dwelt  on  conquered  territory.  Occa- 
Monally,  a  band  had  diverged  into  the  village,  and 
made  trifling  "  requisitions  ; ''  but  until  this  time 
ve  bad  been  tolerably  free  from  the  burdens  of 
war,  considering  our  nearness  to  its  seat.  But 
3iir  tun  was  to  come  only  too  surely. 

lalte  on  one  of  the  first  days  in  October 
myfidher  had  laid  aside  his  writing,  and  was 
dodog  in  the  fading  light  of  the  hazy  autumn 
aftemoom  I  was  sitting  dreamily  in  the  deep 
seat  at  a  window  looking  down  the  poplar 
avenue,  when  my  ear  caught  the  too  well  known 
tramp  of  a  body  of  horse ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  saw  two  mounted  Germans  riding  leisurely  out 
of  the  village  towards  the  house.  They  must 
liave  previously  passed  when  I  was  engaged  with 
my  &iher,  as  they  evidently  belonged  to  the  same 
troop  that  was  traversing  the  Belfort  Hoad.  I 
drew  back  in  surprise  and  annoyance,  as  they 
halted  before  our  gates,  faced  about,  and  gazed 
intently  np  at  the  house.  Then  one  dismounted, 
and  after  apparently  writing  some  words  in  chalk 
upon  the  gate,  sprang  back  into  his  saddle,  and 
with  his  companion  rode  quickly  away. 

I  was  not  long  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
•f  tlds.    Soon  after,  a  body  of  dragoons  rode 


n^idly  down  the  avenue.  The  foremost  halted 
before  the  gates,  and  the  words,  "  Twenty  here  I " 
were  shouted  out  Several  stopped ;  the  rest 
rode  on  into  the  village.  One  or  two  dismounted, 
and  endeavoured  to  force  open  the  great  heavy 
gates.     The  rusty  hinges  resisted  all  their  efforts. 

They  then  turned  to  the  small  side-door, 
through  which  they  one  by  one  entered  the  court- 
yard. 

All  this  passed  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken 
me  to  describa  The  probable  meaning  of  the 
scene  struck  me  with  dismay.  Twenty  rough 
Germans  billeted  upon  us  I  and  my  father  so  ill 
and  feeble  !  The  last  few  days  he  had  been  much 
worse  again  ;— my  heart  sank  within  me,  but  I 
had  little  time  for  thought 

Some  of  the  soldiers  led  their  jaded  beasts 
round  to  the  stable-yard,  others  began  knocking 
at  the  house-door — at  first  moderately  enough, 
but  on  its  not  being  immediately  opened,  they 
commenced  battering  it  in  a  manner  that 
threatened  to  bring  down  posts  and  all  ^ly 
father  started  up  in  alarm.  I  hastened  to  his 
side,  saying,  as  calmly  as  I  could,  "  Dear  papa,  do 
not  be  alarmed — it  is  only  what  we  have  long  ex- 
pected— a  party  of  soldiers  billeted  upon  us.  We 
have  been  fortunate  to  escape  so  long,  and  must 
make  the  best  of  it  now.'* 

A  fresh  shower  of  blows  followed,  accom- 
panied by  violent  shaking  of  the  door,  and  angry 
calls  to  open  it 

"  Where  is  Barbe,  or  Pierre  1  Surely  they  are 
in  the  house  ! "  said  my  father  apprehensively. 

"  Ah !  I  know,"  I  said ;  "  Barbe  was  saying 
only  yesterday  she  would  never  let  the  Germans 
cross  the  threshold;  they  might  batter  in  the 
door  if  they  would." 

"  But  resistance  will  only  make  matters  worse ; 
— they  will  come  in,"  said  my  father,  rising 
feebly.     "  I  must  go." 

But  I  held  him  fast,  saying,  "  No,  dear  papa  ; 
I  will  call  Barbe,  and  tell  her  to  let  them  in.  I 
am  not  afraid  ; "  and  before  he  could  detain  me, 
I  was  in  the  corridor. 

The  noise  continued  In  the  hall  stood  Barbe, 
pale  and  resolute.  I  called,  '*  Barbe,  Barbe,  open 
the  door ;  do  you  not  see  you  are  making  things 
worse ; — ^let  them  come  in,  and  give  them  what 
they  need." 


n 
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Bat  before  she  could  reply,  a  number  of  soldiers 
rushed  into  the  hall,  having  entered  by  the  back 
door,  guarded  by  the  less  determined  Pierre. 
Quickly  they  put  Barbe  aside,  and  the  whole 
noisy  crowd  rushed  in,  vociferously  demanding 
food  and  drink. 

Fearing  Barbe  would  refuse  it  even  tben,  and 
further  exasperate  the  weary  and  hungry  men  in 
whose  power  we  were  so  completely  placed,  I  ran 
down  part  of  the  staircase,  and  succeeded  not 
only  in  catching  her  eye,  but  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  two  or  three  of  the  nearest  soldiers, 
and  a  comparative  hush  ensued.  I  called, 
^  Barbe ; "  and  they  made  way  for  her  to  pass, 
without  offering  to  molest  her. 

"  Barbe,"  I  said,  "  do  not,  for  my  sake — for  my 
father's — go  on  with  this  foolish  resistance.  Give 
them  all  in  your  power  that  they  ask  for ; — this 
noise  and  excitement  will  kill  my  father."  Then 
raising  my  voice,  I  said,  in  such  German  as  I 
could  command, — "Soldiers,  the  servants  will 
see  your  wants  supplied ; — may  I  beg  you  to  be 
as  quiet  as  possible,  in  consideration  of  my  sick 
father." 

As  I  spoke,  my  father  himself  appeared, 
trembling  and  agitated,  at  the  end  of  the  corri- 
dor. Hearing  the  entrance  of  the  men,  he  was 
coming,  feeble  as  he  was,  to  seek  and  protect  me. 
Their  angry  looks  and  tones  softened  at  sight  of 
me ;  some  even  signified  a  ready  and  good-natured 
assent  Then  I  turned  quickly,  and  hastened  to 
help  my  father  back  to  his  room. 

There  we  sat  listening  to  the  babel  of  sounds 
below, — I  thinking  compassionately  of  Barbe  and 
poor  pretty  timid  Victoire.  It  grew  dark ;  and 
when  I  lit  the  lamp,  I  saw  with  distress  how  the 
shock  and  agitation  had  told  upon  my  father. 
He  lay  feebly  back  in  his  chair,  looking  !  oh,  so 
old  and  worn.  Several  times  I  rang,  but  no  one 
answered  "  Barbe  cannot  come  yet,  my  child," 
papa  said.  I  longed  for  some  stimulant  to  revive 
him,  and  dared  not  go  below. 

But  presently  we  heard  Barbe's  quick  short 
step  in  the  passage,  and  sharp  decided  tap  on  the 
door.  I  rose  and  unlocked  it.  Barbe  entered, 
bearing  the  tray  with  preparations  for  our  dinner 
— we  then  took  our  meals  in  the  ante-chamber  of 
my  father's  room — and  a  look  of  intense  per- 
plexity and  annoyance   on  her  face.      Setting 


down  the  tray  with  a  violence  that  showed  how 
her  equilibrium  was  upset,  she  said, — 

^  There,  at  last ! — it  is  hard  work  I  have  had  to 
save  your  dinner  even  from  being  devoured  by 
those  wild  beasts.  Such  eaters  !  What  is  to  be- 
come of  us,  if  they  stay,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell. 
They  will  eat  up  everything ;  and  drink — why, 
they  wotild  empty  the  Ehine  itself  I  Ah !  if  that 
stupid  Pierre  had  but  prevented  them  coming  in ; 
— and  now  they  will  kill  the  master  with  their 
shouting  and  roaring."  Then  first  noticing  how 
exhausted  my  father  looked,  she  hastily  began  to 
prepare  the  table. 

"  Well,  my  good  Barbe,"  said  my  father,  "  it  is 
an  unfortunate  position  for  us  all ;  and  you,  I  am 
afraid,  will  have  the  worst  of  it ;  but  resistance 
would  be  worse  than  useless, — ^it  is  but  the  com- 
mon usage  of  war.  We  may  have  worse  than 
this  to  bear." 

•*  Worse  than  this  ! — ^worse  than  having  your 
own  house  treated  like  a  common  cabaret — rough, 
drunken  fellows,  shouting  for  this,  that,  and  tbe 
other — going  from  room  to  room — helping  them- 
selves to  whatever  they  fancy — ^making  rude 
jests  in  their  mongrel  talk ! — why,  I  can  tell  yon, 
house  and  larder  and  cellar  will  not  recover  it  for 
months  ! " 

"  Ah  !  Barbe,"  I  said,  "  I  know  it  is  hard,  but, 
after  all,  they  will  soon  be  gone." 

"  Soon  be  gone  ! — I  am  not  so  sure  of  that 
Why,  one  fellow,  who  could  make  shift  to  speak 
some  sort  of  French,  told  me  they  might  stay  a 
week  or  more  !  They  were  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
and  were  waiting  for  fresh  troops  to  join  them 
before  they  moved  south." 

"  A  week  !  "  we  echoed  in  dismay. 

"  Yes,  so  he  said  ;  but  I  think  less  time  than 
that  will  serve  to  kill  the  master,  and  you  too, 
and  make  me  crazy,  if  already  I  forget  myself  so 
as  to  stand  talking  when  it  is  an  hour  past 
dinner-time,  and  monsieur  faint  with  exhaustion ;" 
and  she  hurried  down,  reappearing  with  Blaise, 
and  a  second  tray  with  the  eatables. 

The  boy  looked  pale  and  scared.  "  Where  is 
Victoire  1 "  I  asked. 

"That  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  mademoiselle; 
she  ran  away  up  the  stairs  like  a  hunted  cat  at 
first  sight  of  the  soldiers,  and  I  have  not  seen 
her  since.     And  this  boy  shakes  and  stares  like 
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a  kitten  in  the  snow,  moonstruck  idiot,  as  be  is. 
And  as  for  Pierre— oh  !  he  cannot  be  too  polite — 
cannot  do  enough  to  show  how  Frenchmen  can 
cringe  before  their  enemies  now-a-days.  *•  Yes, 
sir/ — *  Certainly,  gentlemen/  she  continued,  with 
an  exaggerated  reproduction  of  poor  Pierre's 
polite  timidity,  in  the  shape  of  low  bows  and 
sickly  smiles  and  pleasant  tones.  ''It  makes 
me  sick  !  If  I  was  a  man,  or  a  boy  either" — and 
darting  a  look  of  unutterable  scorn  at  the  trem- 
bling Blaise  she  left  the  room,  as  thoagh  it  were 
too  smaU  to  contain  her  and  her  wrathful  indig- 
nation any  longer. 

We  seated  ourselves  at  the  table,  and  took  our 
sorrowful  meal  in  silence — in  silence,  at  least,  as 
far  as  our  own  voices  were  concerned ;  for  the 
men  in  the  great  dining-room  below  were  begin- 
ning to  make  the  old  house  ring  again  with  their 
shunts  and  songs  and  laughter.  Blaise  carried 
down  the  scarcely  tasted  viands,  visibly  brighten- 
ing up  under  the  assurance  from  my  father  that 
he  would  be  neither  shot  nor  carried  ofL 

Then  we  sat  still,  while  the  uproar  below  in- 
creased. It  shook  my  father's  enfeebled  nerves 
terribly,  I  saw.  Bat  what  could  be  done  ?  I 
vatched  a  bright  fever-spot  come  into  each 
wasted  cheek  ;  and  when  at  some  louder  burst  he 
opened  his  eyes  wearily,  I  saw  how  bright  and 
blood-shot  they  were.  His  brow  was  hot,  and  I 
could  see  the  throbbing  of  the  swollen  veins  on 
bis  temples.  And  Dr.  Duprat  had  said  great 
excitement  would  be  fatal — even  slight  agitation 
might  bring  on  another  attack  I  I  bathed  his 
head  with  eau-de-Cologne,  and  longed  for  help — 
the  help  I  knew  not  how  to  seek,  or  whera 

At  last  a  still  louder  shout  and  roar  of  merri- 
ment drew  a  moan  from  his  lips,  so  feeble,  so 
suffering — I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Lightly 
kissing  his  burning  forehead,  and  saying,  "  I  will 
be  back  directly,  papa  dearest,  I  want  Barbe,'* 
I  slipped  from  the  room,  affecting  not  to  hear  his 
feeble  protest  On  the  corridor  I  met  Barbe, 
looking  the  impersonification  of  impotent  distress 
and  fury. 

^  Oh  !  mademoiselle,  is  it  not  frightful  ?  '*  she 
began. 

*^  Barbe,"  I  answered,  in  a  quick,  decided  tone, 
** something  must  be  done;  it  is  really  killing 
my  father.     Could  not  you  or  Pierre  ask  them  to 


be  quieter  1  Tell  them  my  father  is  ill — will  die 
if — ; "  I  could  not  finish. 

The  anger  died  out  of  Barbe's  eyes,  and  tender 
love  and  pity  took  its  place.  "  My  poor  lamb,*' 
she  said,  '*  do  yon  think  I  have  not  tried,  knowing 
that  even  the  rattling  of  the  shutters  on  windy 
nights  has  tried  the  dear  master  almost  past 
bearing  ?  I  have  tried,  mademoiselle,  again  and 
again ;  but  they  will  not  listen*  Many  are  drunk, 
and  all  too  merry  and  satisfied  with  their  change 
of  quarters — woods  and  ditches  for  the  dining- 
room  of  9  chateau — to  listen  for  a  moment  to  an 
old  woman  like  me.  No,  my  child,  it  is  no  use. 
They  will  go  to  rest  some  time,  I  suppose.  They 
say  they  must  have  beds.  They  must  find  them 
for  themselves,  then — I  have  locked  the  best  bed- 
room doors ;  they  may  take  their  pick  of  the  rest." 

"  Then,  Barbe,"  I  said  with  sudden  resolution, 
"  I  will  go  to  them.  They  will  listen  to  me ;  they 
did  when  I  spoke  before.  I  am  not  afraid — I 
will  go  at  once." 

But  Barbe  caught  my  dress.  *' Mademoiselle, 
mademoiselle  !'*  she  cried,  '*  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  thinking  ofl  You  must  not,  you  must 
not ! — you  don't  know  what  they  may  say  or  da" 

"But  they  listened  when  I  spoke  from  the 
stairs,  Barbe;  they  will  again: — at  any  rate  I 
must  try." 

"No,  no,  mademoiselle,"  she  almost  screamed; 
"you,  so  young  and  so  pretty,  among  aU  those 
rough  men — alone  ! "    She  shuddered. 

"  Then  come  with  me,  Barbe." 

"My  child,  my  presence  would  only  be  the 
signal  for  a  fresh  volley  of  ridicule  :  my  manner 
and  dress  amuses  them,  it  seems." 

"  Then  I  must  go ; — nay,  Barbe,  I  will  go/'  I 
said,  gently  but  resolutely  disengaging  my  dress 
from  her  clasp. 

"  Oh  !  and  no  one  near  to  help  I  If  tbey  insult 
you — oh  !  Blessed  Mary  !  Holy  Virgin  !  for 
thy  dear  Son's  sake  protect  her  I "  she  prayed  as 
I  turned  to  descend  the  stairs. 

My  knees  trembled,  my  heart  beat  wildly,  as 
I  reached  the  hall  and  distinguished  more  plainly 
the  rough  voices  and  foreign  tongue.  My  courage 
gave  way.  Could  I  do  it  ?  Was  there  no  help  1 
Suddenly,  before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing,  I 
sank  on  my  knees,  raised  my  clasped  hands, 
and  cried    in  an    agony   of    supplication,   "0 
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God,  do  THOU  help  me  ;  for  no  one  else  can.^'  A 
sudden  consciousness  that  He  was  there,  he 
who  was  above  all,  he  who  could  help,  sprang 
up  in  my  mind.  I  could  say  no  mora  But  new 
strength  rose  in  my  heart.  Dark  and  ignorant 
as  my  soul  was,  a  beam  of  light  had  penetrated 
jt  Little  as  I  knew  of  God,  I  believed  he  was 
good  and  great  and  merciful.  I  believed  it  then  ; 
hitherto  I  had  only  thought  of  his  awful  purity 
and  searching  holiness.  Now,  in  the  depths  of 
my  soul  Ifelt  he  was  merciful  as  pure — ^pitiful 
as  strong.  And  1  felt  sure  he  would  help  me  in 
my  great  need. 

And  help  was  near,  though  from  a  wholly 
unexpected  quarter.  His  Word  tells  us  he  can 
make  even  enemies  friends  to  his  chosen  ones. 
I  rose  from  my  knees  and  turned  with  fresh 
resolution  and  new-bom  hope  of  help  from  above 
towards  the  dining-room  door.  As  I  did  so,  a 
figure  emerged  from  the  passage  leading  from  the 
back  part  of  the  house.  That  passage  was  in 
shadow,  but  faintly  illumined  by  the  dim  light 
of  the  lamp  that  hung  over  the  part  of  the  hall 
where  Barbe  and  I  stood.  Still  there  was  light 
enough  to  show  me  that  the  figure  was  that  of  a 
young  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  German  officer. 
My  white  dress,  standing  as  I  did  immediately 
under  the  light,  must  have  come  out  in  strong 
relief  from  the  surrounding  gloom,  and  apparently 
caught  his  eye  at  once.  He  paused,  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  advanced  towards  us,  removing 
his  cap  and  bowing  low.  As  he  came  into  the 
full  light  of  the  lamp,  I  saw  a  tall,  well-knit  figure, 
an  open,  pleasant  face,  with  broad  white  brow  and 
clear  blue  eyes.     All  this  I  took  in  at  a  glance. 

Very  keen  and  comprehensive  was  the  quick 
look  with  which  he  regarded  Barbe  and  me. 
"  Pardon,  mademoiselle :  I  fear  my  men  have 
been  disturbing  you  greatly — if  this  is  the  way 
they  have  been  conducting  themselves  I  *'  he  said, 
his  brow  darkening  at  the  din  he  now  seemed  to 
hear  for  the  first  time. 

He  spoke  in  good  French,  with  a  manner  of 
respectful  courtesy  that  at  once  dispelled  my  fears. 
"  Oh,  sir  I "  I  answered,  in  a  tone  of  earnest 
entreaty,  "if  you  have  any  influence  with  the 
soldiers — ^if  you  are  their  officer — will  you  try  to 
make  them  quiet  ?  My  father  is  ill,  very  ill ;  I 
fear  this  noise  may  kill  him  even." 


^I  will  do  80  at  once,**  he  replied.  ''Mademoiselle^ 
will  you  wait  here  a  moment  ?" 

8o  quickly  that  I  scarcely  saw  the  movement, 
he  reached  forward  one  of  the  hall  chairs,  and 
placed  me  in  it — ^for  with  agitation  and  excite- 
ment I  was  scarcely  able  to  stand — and  opened 
the  door  of  the  room  where  the  men  were  carous- 
ing, closing  it  after  him. 

There  was  instantaneous  silence,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sounds  of  chairs  pushed  back  and 
feet  scraping  on  the  floor,  as  they  rose  to  their 
feet — the  invariable  custom  of  German  soldiers 
in  the  presence  of  their  officers.  Upon  it  broke 
the  dear,  calm  voice  of  the  stranger,  uttering  a 
few  words  in  stem,  decided  tones.  Then  the 
door  re-opened  and  he  retumed  to  us. 

Speaking  in  the  same  gently  courteous  tones, 
he  said,  ^  Mademoiselle  must  believe  how  greatly 
I  regret  that  she  and  her  father  should  have  been 
so  disturbed  by  these  noisy  fellows.  I  trast 
they  will  pardon  it  I  can  promise  it  shall  not 
occur  again, — at  least  to  the  same  degree,''  he 
added,  smiling  slightly;  "  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  keep  the  ^irits  of  the  men  in  due  bounds, 
especially  when  a  roof  overhead  and  a  well-spread 
table  are  such  rare  luxuries." 

I  could  only  stammer  out  my  thanks  as  I 
rose  to  go. 

"  Nay,"  he  said,  "thanks  are  certainly  not  due  to^ 
me  :  it  is  surely  enough  that  I  and  this  part  of 
my  band  are  compelled  by  the  laws  of  war  to 
trespass  on  your  hospitality  for  a  few  days ;  it 
is  simply  my  duty  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  it.  I 
must  entreat  your  pardon  for  them,  and  ask  you 
to  believe  it  was  thoughtlessness,  rather  than 
wanton  mdeness  or  craelty,  that  made  them  for- 
get, what  indeed  they  were  probably  ignorant  of, 
the  presence  of  sickness." 

"Indeed  they  were  not,"  broke  in  Barbe. 
"  Again  and  again  I  told  them  they  would  be 
the  death  of  the  master,  and  got  nothing  but  gibes 
and  jeers  for  my  pains.  And  if  you  had  not  come 
in  when  you  did, .  Mademoiselle  L6onie  would 
have  had  a  taste  of  the  same.  Nothing  could 
persuade  her  not  to  try  what  she  could  do." 

His  eyes  rested  on  me  with  such  a  look  of 
questioning  wonder,  I  could  but  say,  "  It  was  for 
my  father — I  could  not  bear  to  see  his  suffering — 
I  thought  they  might  listen  to  me ; "  and  the  hot 
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blood  rushed  to  my  face  as  I  looked  back  on  my 
purpose  of  entering  alone  that  room  full  of  rough 
soldiers. 

But  there  was  an  expression  of  reyerence  and 
pity  on  the  young  Qerman's  fine  face  as  he  said, 
'"Thank  €k>d,  I  came  when  I  did  !  My  duties  in 
the  yiUage  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  detained 
me  so  long,  and  I  went  round  by  the  stables 
first.  And  now,  mademoiselle,  will  you  return 
to  yonr  father  and  assure  him  from  me  no 
aToidable  annoyance  shall  be  caused  him  or  your 
household,  or  injury  done  to  his  property  ?  It  is 
not  in  my  power  to  withdraw  the  men  who  are 
quartered  here ; — for  some  days  necessity  forces 
me  to  claim  his  hospitality  for  them  and  myself; 
bat  I  can,  and  willj  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this 
eyening's  disorder.  I  will  now,  if  this  old  lady 
will  kindly  assist  me,''  turning  politely  to  Barbe, 
^  attend  to  the  sleeping  accommodation  for  my 
men.  With  my  supervision  they  will  probably  be 
content  with  less — certainly  with  whatever  is 
allotted  to  them." 

Again  thanking  him,  I  ascended  the  stairs  with 
in  infinitely  lightened  heart  There  was  an  in- 
expressible something  in  the  youug  officer's  voice 
and  look  and  manner,  which  from  the  first  glance 
at  once  claimed  and  won  my  confidence.  I  im- 
mediately felt  he  was  one  to  be  trusted — ^trusted 
implicitly — and  I  did  so.  I  no  longer  felt  I 
had  neither  helper  nor  protector.  While  he  was 
in  the  house  I  felt  secure  of  both. 

I  found  my  father  as  I  expected,  restless  and 
uneasy  at  my  absence,  wondering  anxiously  at 
wbat  detained  me,  and  at  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  quiet.  He  was  greatly  relieved  by 
my  account  of  the  young  captain's  kindness  and 
consideration. 

'*  Ah  !"  he  said,  *'L§onie,  depend  upon  it  there 
are  many  noble  hearts  under  Qerman  uniforms — 
I  knew  one  that  beat  beneath  it  once,**  and  he 
sighed. 

I  knew  his  thoughts  were  of  the  friend  of 
his  youth,  so  long  lost  and  mourned,  so  faithfully 
loved  and  remembered  !  I  took  my  usual  place 
on  the  low  seat  at  his  feet,  and  we  sat  silently 
listening  to  the  distant  sound  of  footsteps  going 
up  and  down  the  the  long  passages  in  the  less 
used  parts  of  the  house.  Presently  we  were 
startled  by  a  succession  of  piercing  shrieks ;  but 


on  going  to  the  door  to  listen,  I  found  it  was  but 
Yictoire's  discovery  that  the  dreaded  soldiers 
were  approaching  the  hiding-place  she  had  choseiL 
They  ceased,  and  all  was  stOL 

After  a  time  Barbe  entered  with  a  much  more 
satisfied  face  than  she  had  hitherto  worn.  She 
told  us  all  were  settled  for  the  night — thanks  to 
the  good  Captain,  in  whose  praise  she  was  en- 
thusiastic. He  was  then  in  the  library,  she  said. 
She  finished  by  admitting  she  supposed  she  must 
unlock  the  best  chamber  for  his  use — a  great  con- 
cession, showing  how  wonderfully  his  chivalrous 
behaviour  had  turned  the  tide  in  his  favour — and 
asking  how  she  was  to  treat  him  :  wotdd  he  live 
alone  1  or  would  my  fkther  wish  to  see  him  ?  He 
was  a  gentleman,  and  so  pleasant  and  kind — and 
he  might  give  us  some  information  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  war.  Evidently  he  had  won  her 
confidence  and  trust,  as  I  felt  he  had  done  mine. 

My  father  looked  doubtfully  at  me,  and  said, 
"  What  do  you  say,  L6onie  1  he  seems,  by  your 
account  and  Barbe's,  to  deserve  our  courtesy  in 
exchange  for  his  own." 

"  I  think  80,  papa,**  I  said ;  "  besides,  it  will 
be  less  trouble  to  Barbe  if  he  shared  our  meals, 
and  she  will  have  her  hands  full" 

"  Well,  let  him  come  up  then. — Barbe,  present 
my  compliments,  and  invite  your  'preux  chev- 
alier' to  join  us  when  he  has  completed  his 
duties." 

Barbe  looked  surprised,  but  not  displeased;  and 
went  to  execute  her  commission. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


▲  RBOOONITION. 


"Lore  is  strong  m  death. ICaaf  waters  cannot  qnench  lore, 

neither  can  the  floods  drown  it" — Sono  or  Sol.  viii.  6,  7. 

In  a  few  minutes  footsteps  were  heard  ascending 
the  stairs,  and  Barbe  ushered  in  the  German  cap- 
tain. And  then  fbllowed  a  strange  and  unex- 
pected scene. 

How  plainly  it  all  comes  before  me !  The 
ruddy  glow  of  the  wood-fire  that  blazed  on  the 
open  hearth — ^for  the  evenings  were  already 
chilly— dancing  fitfully  on  the  faded  gliding  ot 
the  cornice  and  half-effaced  paintings  on  the 
ceiling;  now  bringing  into  clear  relief  the  pictures 
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on  the  dark-panelled  walls,  the  heavy  antique  fur- 
niture, and  the  quaint  ornaments  on  the  large 
Indian  cabinet  that  occupied  one  side  of  the 
small  apartment ;  now  leaving  all  in  shadow,  save 
where  the  clear  pale  light  of  the  small  silver 
lamp  on  the  table  burned  steadily,  in  those 
moments  of  gloom,  showing  out  my  father's  figure 
on  the  darkened  background  of  the  room  with 
an  effect  that  would  have  enchanted  an  artist  I 
see  him  now  as  he  looked  then,  my  dear,  dear 
&ther ;  with  his  pale,  intellectual  face,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  crimson  chair  against  which  he 
leaned;  his  long  gray  hair  gleaming  like  silver  in 
the  subdued  light;  his  white,  wasted  hands,  rest- 
ing on  its  carved  arms ;  the  shrunken  outlines  of 
his  form  but  half  concealed  by  the  folds  of  the 
dark  dressing-robe  that  enveloped  it; — face  and 
figure  and  attitude  alike  too  sadly  and  too 
plainly  betokening  weakness  and  decay;  to  me — 
coming  orphanhood  and  desolation. 

The  door  was  behind  us  as  we  sat,  and  hidden 
by  a  folding  screen.  The  flickering  glare  of  the 
fire  had  momentarily  died  down  as  the  young 

■s 

officer  entered  and  advanced  towards  my  father. 
Just  as  he  began  to  speak  a  few  courteous  words 
of  apology  and  regret,  the  half-burnt  pieces  of 
wood  fell  together  and  a  bright  flame  shot  up, 
vividly  revealing  his  countenance  and  form. 

Suddenly  my  father  started  up,  illness  and 
languor  alike  forgotten,  exclaiming,  "  Oonrad, 
Conrad  von  Edelstein  I "  Then,  sinking  back 
into  hb  chair,  he  murmured,  "  No,  no — it  cannot 
be — fool  that  I  am,  it  cannot  be  I  '* 

I  had  risen  terrified,  and  stood  by  his  side, 
fearing  the  excitement  had  so  shaken  his  nerves 
as  to  produce  delirium.  The  stranger  looked 
from  him  to  me  in  utter  surprise,  and  said, — 

"  Sir,  that  is  certainly  my  name.  I  am  Con- 
rad von  Edelstein;  pardon  me  when  I  say  I 
am  wholly  ignorant  how  it  should  be  known  to 
you;  but,  believe  me,  I  most  deeply  regret  it 
should  be  so  in  connection  with  all  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  which  I  have  been  the  very  un- 
willing cause,  to  you  and  your  daughter  to-day," 

His  eyes  rested  anxiously,  inquiringly  on  my 
face,  as  I  applied  restoratives  to  my  father,  who 
was  half  fainting  from  agitation  and  the  sudden 
movement  he  had  made,  and  was  quite  incapable 
of  speaking. 


"  Conrad  von  Edelstein  was  the  name  of  my 
father's  dearest  friend,"  I  said,  in  answer  to  his 
appealing  look. 

'*  Ah  !  that  may  explain  it  I  had  an  uncle 
Conrad,  to  whom,  I  have  been  told,  I  bear  a 
striking  resemblance.  It  is  possible  that  I, 
coming  as  an  enemy,  ought  to  be  a  friend — would 
that  it  were  so ! " 

*'  Any  one  of  the  name  and  blood  of  Conrad 
von  Edelstein,"  said  my  father,  slowly  and  with 
difficulty,  "must  be  welcome  under  my  roof,  what- 
ever may  bring  him  beneath  it  And  if  you  are 
indeed  the  nephew  of  my  life's  one  friend,  I  bid 
you  thrice  welcome.  And  it  must  be  so,"  he 
said,  gazing  into  the  frank,  noble  face  that  bent 
over  him,  as  its  owner  took  the  two  trembling 
hands  stretched  out  towards  him;  "you  have 
Conrad's  very  face — the  same  broad  brow — the 
clear-cut  features — the  same  eyes — ah  !  the  very 
look.  It  seems  as  if  my  Conrad's  soul  were  look- 
ing into  mine  once  more  from  out  of  them." 

And  I  thought  there  was  nothing  strange  in 
my  father's  fancy.  So  tender,  so  pitying  was 
their  expression.  The  strong,  brave  young  spirit 
that  lit  them,  was  evidently  deeply  touched  by 
the  life-long  devotion  of  which  my  father's 
agitation  witnessed.  It  deepened  as  the  frail  old 
man  bore  added  testimony  to  the  strength  and 
duration  of  that  devotion  by  continuing, — 

"  He  was  such  as  you  when  the  grave  closed 
over  him,  and  I  was  younger  than  he."  And, 
drawing  the  young  man  to  his  heart,  he  folded 
him  in  his  arms,  and  literally  wept  over  him. 

It  did  not  strike  me  then  as  it  did  afterwards, 
how  marvellous  was  the  intuition  by  which  he 
was  convinced  of  our  guest's  identity  with  his 
friend's  nephew.  For,  beyond  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  having  an  uncle  Conrad,  whom  he  was 
said  to  resemble,  the  stranger  had  in  no  wise  con- 
firmed his  conviction.  Indeed  all  had  passed  so 
quickly,  no  time  had  been  given  him  to  do  sa 

Beleasing  him  at  length  from  his  embrace,  my 
father  turned  to  me,  sa3dng,  "  LSonie,  I  no  longer 
wonder  that  you  found  courtesy  and  protection — a 
von  Edelstein  could  give  no  less."  Then  turning 
to  Captain  von  Edelstein,  he  said,  ''  This  is  my 
daughter,  L^onie,  Conrad."  His  voice  faltered  as 
he  pronounced,  with  a  tone  of  lingering,  tremulous 
tenderness,  the  long  unspoken  name. 
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The  joung  soldier  respectfolly  and  gently  took 
my  offered  band  and  held  it  in  his  own  while  my 
father  continned,  "Ton  may  imagine  how  my 
heart  has  ached  and  trembled  for  her — my  pure 
white  flower — my  only,  motherless  child.  A 
Lonsefol  of  soldiers  and  no  protector !  But  now 
I  do  not  fear;  I  commit  her  to  your  charge:  one 
bearing  the  name  of  my  noble  friend  can  never 
be  so  unworthy  of  it,  and  of  the  blood  that  mns 
in  bis  veins,  as  to  allow  one  breath  of  insult  to 
blow  npon  one  so  young  and  fair  and  unprotected 
as  she  is  ! " 

^  I  tmst  I  need  not  say  your  confidence  is  not 
misplaced,  sir,"  replied  the  latter ;  ''  while  I  remain 
in  this  house,  Mademoiselle  L6onie  need  fear 
nothing.  It  will  be  only  too  great  a  pleasure  if 
I  can,  in  any  small  degree,  be  a  helper  to  her 
under  these  trying  circumstances.  A  protector 
from  my  soldiers,  I  assure  you,  she  would  not  re- 
quire. Boisterous  they  may  be,  but  no  lady  need 
fear  them.  To-night,  my  absence,  and  the  ex- 
cessive enjoyment  of  such  comfortable  quarters 
after  a  fortnight's  incessant  marching  and  camp- 
ing out,  and  some  hard  fighting,  led  them  to  in- 
dulge in  the  indecorous  mirth  which  annoyed 
and  alarmed  you  ;  but  you  have  nothing  more  to 
fear.  In  offering  my  help  and  protection, 
mademoiselle,  would  that  I  could  substitute  friend- 
ship," be  said,  now  pointedly  addressing  me; 
''bat,  alas  I  I  cannot  hope  yon  can  accept  that 
from  one  in  this  garb,"  glancing  at  his  uniform. 

"That  is  needed  to  complete  your  likeness  to 
my  fiicnd,"  rejoined  my  father;  "he  wore  the 
uniform  of  a  dragoon  regiment — almost  the  same 
as  your  own ;  and,  as  for  the  cause  of  your  being 
in  this  house,  I  have  too  little  sympathy  with 
this  unhappy  war  to  let  it  stand  as  a  bar  to  my 
feding  friendship  for  a  man  whose  duty  leads  him 
to  fight  against  ns  in  it.  And  now.  Captain  von 
Edelstein,  let  me  hear  that  you  really  are  the  man 
I  take  you  for.  Take  that  seat "  (pointing  to  ene 
opposite),  "  and  tell  me  of  your  family." 

I  must  not  attempt  to  detail  the  conversation 
that  followed,  as  I  think  I  could,  it  seems  so 
stamped  in  my  mind, — almost,  I  believe,  the  very 
words.  But  it  would  take  long  to  do  so,  and 
there  is  no  need.  A  few  sentences  served  to 
establish  our  guest's  identity.  He  was  the  only 
Mm  of  the  youngest  brother  of  my  Other's  fiiend, 


who,  like  himself,  had  been  in  the  army,  and  had 
died  when  he  (Captain  von  Edelstein)  was  quite 
a  child.  His  undo  Conrad  had  been  dead  many 
years  before  his  father's  marriage,  his  mother  had 
never  even  seen  him ;  but  his  uncle  Eudolph,  who 
had  inherited  the  family  estates,  and  of  whom  he 
had  known  little,  had  remarked  at  their  last  meet- 
ing, some  two  years  before,  on  his  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  brother  who  had  been  cut  off  in 
the  bloom  of  a  most  promising  youth.  He  had 
resided  with  his  widowed  mother  and  sister  in 
Munich,  where  they  were  still  living.  He  had 
never  heard  my  father's  name, — a  fact  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  early  death  of  his  own.  For 
some  time  the  conversation  lingered  over  Munich. 
My*  father  had  many  questions  to  ask — many 
brief  but  pregnant  histories  to  hear.  Then  they 
spoke  of  various  topics — literary,  scientific,  and 
general.  I  sat  and  listened  with  rare  enjoyment 
It  was  so  new  to  me  to  hear  a  conversation  ;  and 
this  was  one  worth  listening  to.  The  stranger 
was  a  man  of  intellectual  tastes  and  cultivated 
mind,  and  my  father  evidently  keenly  relished  the 
having  some  one  npon  whom  he  could  whet  his 
long  unused  weapons  of  argument. 

In  some  things  their  opinions  differed  widely. 
I  saw,  running  like  a  scarlet  thread  through  all 
the  stranger  said — God;  absolute  trust  in,  rever- 
ence for,  and  submission  to  Him.  It  was  not 
that  their  conversation  turned  on  religious  topics ; 
indeed,  I  thought  my  father  studiously  avoided 
them, — doubtless  on  my  account ;  but  reference 
to,  and  acknowledgment  of  God,  seemed  ever  fEill- 
ing,  naturally  and  unconsciously  as  it  were,  from 
Captain  von  Edelstein's  lips.  It  was  strange,  very 
strange  to  me ;  and,  as  I  watched  the  varied  ex- 
pressions pass  over  his  face  from  my  shaded  seat, 
the  conviction  grew  upon  me  that  Conrad  von 
Edelstein  had  the  light  I  so  yearned  after — he 
knew  God,  and  God  was  light :  knew  him,  not 
to  fear  and  tremble  in  the  dust  before  him  ;  but 
knew  him  as  an  over-ruling  providence,  as  a  pro- 
tector, a  helper, — it  even  appeared,  as  a  friend. 

At  last  my  father  turned  to  the  subject  the 
young  Captain  courteously  acknowledged  he  had 
avoided,  as  one  which  it  might  be  painful  to  dis- 
cuss with  him.  But  when  asked,  he  frankly  gave 
us  his  opinion  of  the  position  in  which  our  unhappy 
country  was  placed.     He  acknowledged  she  had 
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vast  resources  as  yet  undrawn  upon,  that  armies 
were  springing  up  as  mushrooms,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  rising  to  the  emergency ; 
but  ally  he  said,  would  but  lengthen  the  struggle. 
France  might  strain  the  strength  and  endurance  pf 
Germany  to  the  utmost^  but  conquer  her — never  t 
2^ot  as  she  then  was.  Confusion,  mismanage- 
ment^ collapse,  had  been  the  history  of  her  old 
armies ;  defeat,  discouragement,  and  destruction 
waited  on  her  new  ones.  The  raw,  imprepared 
masses,  would  be  blown  away  like  froth  before 
German  discipline  and  experience.  The  struggle 
mighty  he  feared  would  be,  long  and  terrible — 
perhaps  was  only  even  begun ;  but  of  what  the 
end  would  be  he  had  no  doubt     He  spoke  with 


generous  warmth  of  the  bravery  of  the  French 
soldiers  in  the  earlier  engagements,  with  earnest 
compassion  of  the  sorrow  and  misery  he  had  wit* 
nessed.  More  than  once  his  deep  tones  faltered 
as  he  recorded  some  thrilling  tale  of  heroism,  of 
patience,  of  suffering.  My  tears  fell  fast  I  had 
scarcely  realized  before,  the  harrowing  scenes 
which  were  daily  being  enacted  so  near  to  me— 
which  might  so  soon  be  brought  to  my  own  dooi^ 
— ay,  within  it ! 

At  length  Barbe  brought  in  coffee;  after  which 
our  guest — we  no  longer  felt  him  to  be  stranger  or 
enemy. — took  leave  of  us  for  the  night,  for  my 
father  was  worn  and  weary  with  the  exciting  in- 
cidents of  the  day. 


HOW  THE  PASTOR  OF  THE  DESEET  WOOED  HIS  BRIDE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  "  THE  SPANISH  BKOTHEES,"  ETC. 

A  page  in  the  story  of  one  of  tboM  obsciire  heroes  who,  in  the  dark  days  between  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
and  the  Bevolation,  brought  to  their  fellow-Protestants  that  living  water  which  was  indeed  the  blood  of  the  men  who  went 
for  it  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives. 


AIB  lamb  of  my  flock  in  the  desert 
fed, 
Through  thorny  paths  have  thy 
feet  been  led ; 
Tet  never,  in  sunshine,  in  storm,  or  in  mist, 
Have  they  failed  to  keep  the  appointed  tryst. 
In  the  lonely  forest^  on  hill-sides  bleak, 
Where  our  psalm  was  drowned  by  the  wild 

wind's  shriek ; 
On  the  vessel's  deck,  in  the  ocean's  cave, 
Where  our  organ-peal  was  the  thundering  wave ; 
When  our  path  was  tracked  by  the  horsemen 

dread, 
And  the  bullets  whistled,  the  swords  flashed 

red, — 
Still  thy  pale  pure  face  and  thy  thoughtful 

brow 
Looked  up  to  mine,  as  they  do  e'en  now. — 
Who  kuoweth  what  life  hath  in  store  for  thee  t 
Lay  thine  hand  on  thy  hearty  and  answer  me. 

''  What  if  it  befell  thee  to  give  that  heart 
To  one  who  on  earth  had  an  exile's  part  t 
Doomed  to  wander  fotlom  o'er  mountain  and 

plain, 
In  the  burning  sun,  in  the  drenching  rain ; 


Not  even  a  stone  to  pillow  his  head ; 

Fed  by  God's  hand,  as  the  sparrows  are  fed  f 

She  raised  her  blue  eyes,  with  tear-drops  dim. 
And  softly  said,  "  I  should  follow  him," 

'^  My  child,  think  once  more;  for  I  speak  to  thee 
Of  things  that  have  been,  and  again  may  be. 
One  day,  perchance,  thou  wilt  sit  at  home. 
Watching    and    wondering,   'When   will    he 

come  ? ' 
Lo,  steps  at  the  door !     Hark,  a  voice  in  the 

street! 
Up  springs  the  watcher — oh,  what  does  she 

meet) 
A  rude  litter  of  planks,  a  cloak- covered  form. 
With  a  woimd  in  the  side  and  the  blood  gush- 
ing warm. — 
Say,  would  thy  heart  break  'neath  its  burden 

of  pain. 
Or  melt  into  tears,  like  the  summer's  first 
rain»" 

From  cheek  and  from  lip  the  bright  roses  have 

died, 
Tet^  calm  and  unflinching;  the  maiden  replied : 
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^  Mj  hand  on  his  heart,  if  the  least  thzob  I , 
found, 
I  vould  just  say, '  Thank  Qod  T  and  bind  up 
the  wound." 

^But  what  if  a  darker,  more  terrible  doom 
Enveloped  thy  life  with  its  mantle  of  gloom  1 
If  the  fell  ghastly  arm  of  the  dread  gallows- 
tree 
Were  stretched  over  all  that  is  dearest  to  thee  f 
With  the  rope  on  his  neck  and  the  torch  in  lus 

hand, 
Alone  on  the  ladder  of  death  see  him  stand ; 
'  Not  a  pitying  eye  in  the  gazing  crowd ; 
Not  a  farewell  word,  for  the  drums  beat  loud : 
So  he  treads  in  the  way  that  his  Master  trod  ;-— 
Oooldst  thou  suffer  idi  this,  and  yet  trust  in 
God?" 

There  was  mystic  fire  in  her  blue  eyes'  glow, 
As  prompt  she  made  answer,  sofk  and  low : 


• 

'*  Tea ; — and  bless  Him  for  grace  to  His  martyr 
given ; 
Then  look  up  to  Him,  and  look  on  to  Hia 
heaven." 

By  an  altar  of  stone,  on  the  wild  sea-shore. 
Where  their  voices  mingled  with  ocean's  roar. 
In  the  midst  of  a  company  true  and  tried. 
The  Pastor  stood  forth  with  his  chosen  Bride. 
With  a  calm  spoken  vow  they  joined  hand  and 

heart. 
To  hold  one  another  till  death  should  them 

part; 
Together  partook  of  the  bread  and  the  wine, 
Of  their  Lord's  dying  love  the  token  and  sign; 
Thus  giving  mute  witness,  far  stronger  than 

speech. 
He  was  dearer  to  both  than  each  was  to  each. 
Then,  as  forth  on  their  path  of  peril  they  trod, 
Their  portion  and  shield  was  their  Saviour  and 

Qod. 


THE  EOMAV  CATACOMBS  AVI)  THEIR  EELIOIOUS  TEACHINGS. 

BY  THE  REV.    W.    H.    WTTHEOW,   M.A. 


PART    III. 


,HE  doctrine  of  the  Ilesurrection,  which 
is  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  our 
holy  religion  as  distinguished  from 
all  the  faiths  of  antiquity,  was  every- 
where recorded  throughout  the  Catacombs.  It 
was  symbolized  in  ever-recurring  representations 
of  the  story  of  Jonah  and  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
and  was  strongly  asserted  in  numerous  inscrip- 
tions. As  the  early  Christians  laid  the  remains 
of  the  departed  saints  in  their  last  long  resting- 
place,  the  sacred  words  of  the  Gospel,  "  I  am  the 
resurrection,  and  the  life,"  must  have  rung  with 
strange  power  through  the  long  corridors  of  that 
sOent  city  of  the  dead,  and  have  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  believers,  though  surrounded  by  the  evi- 
dences of  their  mortality,  with  an  exultant  thrill 
of  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave.  This  was 
a  recompense  for  all  their  psdns.  Of  this,  not 
even  the  malignant  ingenuity  of  persecution  could 
deprive  them.  Even  though  the  body  were  con- 
sumed, and  its  ashes  strewn  upon  the  waters  or 


sown  upon  the  wandering  winds,  still — still  the 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  Ids,  and  counts  the 
dust  of  his  chosen.  Tertullian  ridicules  the 
heathen  for  believing  the  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis, and  rejecting  that  of  the  resurrection. 
"  Gk>d  forbid  that  he  should  abandon  to  everlast- 
ing destruction,"  he  exclaims,  '*  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands,  the  care  of  his  own  thoughts,  the  re- 
ceptacle of  his  own  Spirit  1 " 

The  hope  of  the  resurrection  is  often  strikingly 
expressed  in  the  Christian  epitaphs.  The  follow- 
ing example  is  of  date  a.d.  544  : —  ! 

mo  REQVIESOIT  CARD  MEA  N0VI88IM0  VBRO  DI 
PER  XPH  CBBDO  BESV8CITABITVB  A  MOBTVIS. 

Here  rests  my  flesh ;  but  at  the  last  day,  throjigh  Christ, 
I  believo  it  will  be  raised  from  the  dead. 

The  next  is  from  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  in  the 
Vatican : — 

BELICnS  TVIB  lACIB  IN  PACE  BOPORE 

MERITA  RESVRGIS  TEMPORALIS  TIBI  DATA  REQVETIO. 

You,  well-deserving  one,  having  left  your  [relations],  lie 
in  peace ;  you  will  arise ;  a  temporary  rest  is  granted  yoiL 
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In  an  epitaph  of  the  year  a.d.  449,  we  read : — 

BKCEFTA  C£LO  MEBVIT  OCOVBREBE  XPO 

▲D  BESyR&SCnONEM  PBJOaYM  iETESNYM  8V8CIPEBE  DI6HA. 

Received  into  Heaven,  she  deserved  to  go  to  Christ,  [and 
was]  worthy  to  receive  the  eternal  reward  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

In  the  following,  from  the  Catacomb  of  Naples, 
Christian  confidence  adopts  the  sublime  language 
of  Job : — 

CBKJX)  QVIA  REDEMPTOB  lOCVS  BIBIT  [nc]  ET  NOBISSIlf  O  DIE 
DE  TKRBA  8TBCITABIT  HE  IN  OABNE  MEA  VIDEBO  DOM. 

I  believe,  because  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth,  and  in  the 
last  day  shall  raise  me  from  the  earth,  that  in  my  flesh 
I  shall  see  the  Lord. 

More  briefly  is  this  cardinal  doctrine  asserted 
in  the  following  : — 

JVSTVS  CTM  BCIS  XPO  MEDIANTE  BESYBGET. 

Justus,  who  will  rise  with  the  saints  through  Christ. 

UO  nr  PACE  BEQVIESOrr  LAVREirriA  qyi  credidit 
RESVBBECnONEM. 

Here  reposes  in  i>eace  Laurentia,  who  believed  in  the 
resurrection. 

For  terse  brevity  the  following  would  be  hard 
to  surpass :  '^  Clementia,  tortured,  dead,  sleeps, 
will  rise." 

The  very  idea  of  death  seems  to  have  been 
repudiated  by  the  primitive  Christians.  ^^  Non 
mortua,  sed  data  somno,^*  says  Prudentius,  in  para- 
phrase of  the  words  of  our  Lord ;  "  She  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth."  So  also  a  Christian  epitaph 
asserts :  Alexander  mortuus  non  est  ssd  yiyiiv 
SUPER  ASTRA,  "  Alexander  is  not  dead,  but  lives 
above  the  stars."  Hence  the  catacomb  was  de- 
signated the  coemeteriujjif  or  place  of  sleeping; 
and  the  funeral  vault  the  cuhvculum^  or  sleeping 
chamber.  The  dead  were  not  "  buried,'^  as  the 
pagan  expressions  conditus,  compositus^  situs  in- 
dicate; but  depositiLSf  "laid  down  "  in  their  lowly 
beds,  till  the  everlasting  mom  should  come,  and 
the  angel's  trump  awake  them — consigned  as  a 
precious  trust  to  the  tender  keeping  of  mother 
Earth,  and  "  lying  in  wait  for  the  resurrection." 
The  saints  were  "  fallen  asleep  "  in  Jesus ;  and  on 
the  bridal  morning  of  the  soul,  they  would  awake 
with  his  likeness,  and  be  satisfied.  The  primitive 
Christians  believed  that  the  Power  which  called 
a  Lazarus  from  the  tomb  could  wake  to  life  again 
the  slumbering  millions  of  this  valley  of  dry 
bones — ^vaster  fiir  than  that  of  Ezekiel's  vision — 


till  they  should  stand  up  upon  their  feet,  an  ex- 
ceeding great  army. 

Bat  this  sleep  was  a  sleep  of  the  body  only, 
not  of  the  soul.  The  primitive  Christians  were 
assured,  as  we  have' seen,  of  the  immediate  hap- 
piness of  those  who  died  in  the  faith.  They 
believed  that  being  absent  from  the  body  they 
were  present  with  the  Lord ;  that  as  soon  as  they 
passed  from  earth's  living  death  they  entered  into 
the  imdying  life  and  unfading  bliss  of  Heaven. 
Though  surrounded  by  the  mouldering  bodies  of 
the  saints  in  Christ,  the  eye  of  faith  beheld  their 
glorified  spirits,  starry-crowned  and  palm-bearing, 
among  the  white-robed  multitude  before  the  throne 
of  Qod.  They  admitted  no  thought  of  a  long 
and  dreary  period  of  forgetfulness,  nor  probation 
of  purgatorial  fires,  before  the  soul  could  enter 
into  joy  and  peace. 

The  sublime  reflections  with  which  St.  Cyprian 
concludes  his  treatise  De  Mortalitate,  nobly  ex- 
press the  grand  consoling  thoughts  which  sus- 
tained the  primitive  Christian,  and  which  sustain 
God's  saints  in  every  age.  "  We  are  but  pilgrims 
and  strangers  here  below,"  he  exclaims  ;  "  let  us 
then  welcome  the  day  which  assigns  to  each  one 
of  us  his  resting-place,  and  restores  us,  released 
from  this  world's  bondage,  to  the  joys  of  Paradise. 
What  exile  longs  not  to  return  to  his  native  land  1 
Who  that  hastens  home  desires  not  a  prosperous 
wind,  that  he  may  the  sooner  embrace  the  objects 
of  his  love  ?  Our  true  native  land  is  Paradise; 
the  patriarchs  are  our  true  ancestors; — why  then 
do  we  not  hasten,  yea  run,  to  behold  the  land  of 
our  birth,  and  to  behold  our  kinsmen  ?  It  is  a 
large  and  loving  company  that  expects  us  there — 
of  parents,  brothers,  sons — a  mighty  multitude, 
evermore  assured  of  their  own  salvation,  but 
anxious  still  concerning  ours.  0  the  joy  on 
either  side,  when  we  shall  look  upon  them  and 
embrace  them  I  O  the  bliss  of  those  celestial 
realms,  where  no  fear  of  dying  enters !  O  the 
rapturous  prospect  of  life  for  evermore  !  There 
the  glorious  choir  of  the  apostles  awaits  us;  there, 
the  exulting  company  of  the  prophets ;  there  the 
countless  army  of  martyrs,  crowned  because  they 
strove  unto  death,  and  conquered !  To  them, 
brethren  beloved,  let  us  eagerly  hasten;  let  us 
lox^  to  be  with  them  the  sooner,  that  we  may 

the  sooner  be  with  Christ  !  '* 
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Wbat  a  strikiDg  contrast  to  these  holy  hopes  is 
the  pagan's  blankness  of  despair  concemiog  the 
fatare !  Compared  with  this  assurance  of  blissful 
immortality,  how  cold  and  cheerless  are  their 
shadowy  Elysium  and  their  unsubstantial  visions 
ol  the  spirit-world !  how  terrible  the  gloomy 
realms  of  Tartarus — dark  Lethe's  stream,  and 
Styx,  and  fiery  Phlegethon!  Like  a  gleam  of 
heaven*s  sunshine  in  a  dark  benighted  age  are 
these  rude  inscriptions  of  the  early  Christians. 
Sublimer  is  their  lofty  hope — ^reaching  forward 
beyond  this  world,  and  laying  hands  of  faith  upon 
the  eternal  verities  of  the  world  to  come — than 
the  imperishable  renown  of  classic  sages,  or  the 
Roman  poet's  boast  of  earthly  immortality — Ncrn 
omnis  moriar. 

Even  the  high  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  the 
noble  Stoicism  of  the  Roman  mind,  affords  no 
consolation  to  the  soul  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  solemn  mystery  of  deatb.  A  forced,  a  sullen 
submission  to  tbe  inevitable,  is  all  that  they  can 
teacb.  They  shed  no  ligbt  upon  the  world  beyond 
tbe  grave  :  domvs  jsterna,  "  an  eternal  home," 
and  soMXVS  -«ternalis,  "an  eternal  sleep,"  is 
written  on  their  tombs,  frequently  accompanied 
by  an  inverted  torch,  tbe  emblem  of  despair.  To 
tbem  death  is  an  unsolved  and  insoluble  problem. 
Their  loftiest  reasonings  lack  authority  to  satisfy 
the  mind.  It  is  the  gospel  of  Christ  alone  which 
brings  life  and  immortality  to  ligbt,  which  ap- 
peases the  soul-hunger  of  mankind,  and  meets 
the  yearning  cry  of  the  human  heart 

Even  the  thoughtful  mind  of  Pliny  can  extract 
no  comfort  from  the  various  theories  concerning 
the  future  state,  but  looks  forward  to  annihilation 
as  the  universal  doom.  "  To  all,"  he  says,  "  from 
the  last  day  of  life  is  there  the  same  lot  that  there 
was  before  the  first ;  nor  is  there  any  more  con- 
sciousness after  death  than  there  was  before 
birth.*'  ^'  Of  Agricola,  tbe  wise  and  good,  the 
philosophic  Tacitus  can  only  say,  with  an  incredu- 
lous sigh,  '*  If  there  he  a  place  for  tlie  departed 
spirits  of  the  just,  if  great  souls  perish  not  with 
the  body,  mayest  thou  calmly  rest."  t  "That  tbe 
manes  are  anything,"  says  Juvenal,  "  or  that  tbe 
nether  world  is  anjrtbing,  not  even  boys  believe, 

*  "Omnibns  a  rapfema  die  eadem  qnw  ante  prlmam,  nee  magis 
*  notie  aeiuiu  nllnt  ant  ecnporia  aut  aninua  quam  ante  natatem. " 

^  "^  qiils  ploram  manilnu  loeiu,  si  non  cum  corporc  extin- 
KwmtormagiueaDlxniepIacideqtiiMcas." — Vit.  AgrU. 
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except  those  still  in  the  nursery."*  In  sullen 
submission  to  fate  the  pagan  submits  to  the  irr 
revocable  doonL  When  the  name  has  issued  from 
the  fatal  urn,  he  leaves  for  ever  his  woods,  bis 
villa,  and  his  pleasant  home,  and  enters  the  dread 
bark  which  is  to  bear  him  into  eternal  exile. f 
Even  the  wisest  sap^es  of  ^antiquity  can  only  fim 
the  embers  of  their  hopes  into  a  flickering  flame, 
and  cry,  "  Ha  !  I  have  seen  the  fire." 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  melancholy 
and  despairing  spirit  often  breathed  by  pagan 
epitaphs : — 

INFANTI  DVLCISSIMO  QVVM  DU  IRATI  iETEHNO  SOM>^0 

DEDERVNT. 

To  a  very  sweet  child,  whom  the  angry  gods  gave  to 
eternal  sleep. 

PILEVENERE  DIEM  VIT.E  CRVDEUA  FATA 
ET  RAPTAM  INFERNA  ME  P08VERE  RATE. 

The  cruel  fatea  anticipate  the  day  of  life,  and  X)lace  me, 
snatched  away,  in  the  infernal  bark.         t 

The  desponding  view  of  life  in  tbe  following  is 
like  tbe  bitter  experience  of  tbe  Hebrew  moralist, 
"  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  ! 
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DECIPIMVR  V0TI8  ET  TEMPORE  FALLIMCR .  ET  MORS 
DERIDET  CVRA8  ANXLV  VITA  NIHIL. 

We  are  deceived  by  onr  wishes,  misled  by  time,  and 
death  derides  our  cares :  anxious  life  is  naught. 

Of  similar  character  is  the  following,  recalliDg 
the  complaint  of  Job,  "  Man  cometh  forth  as  a 
flower,  and  is  cut  down  : " — 

VIVE  LACTV8  QVINCVNQVE  VIVI8  .  VITA  PARVVM  MVNVS 
EST  .  MOX  EXOBTA  EST  SENSDf  VIOSSCIT  .  DEINDE  SEKSIU 
DEFICIT. 

Live  joyful,  whoever  thou  art  [that  livest].  Life  is  a 
small  gift.  It  is  scarcely  sprung  up  when  it  imperceptibly 
flourishes,  and  then  imperceptibly  declines. 

The  following  is  remarkable  for  its  misan- 
thropy : — 

ANIMAL  INORATIVS  HOMINE  NVLLVM  EST. 

No  animal  is  more  ungrateful  than  man. 

The  inspired  apothegm,  "  We  brought  nothing 
into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry 
nothing  out,"  is  illustrated  in  tbe  following  : — 

EX  OMNIBVS  BONIS  SVIS  HOC  SIBI  SVMP8ERVST. 

Of  all  their  wealth,  they  possess  only  this  tomb. 

*  "  £aie  aliqnid  manes  ei  tnbterranea  r^;na 

Nee  paeri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  aere  larantur.** 

—Sat,\l,  14f». 
t  S«e  that  saddfttt  but  most  beautlfnl  of  the  Odes  of  Horacv^ 
To  Delium,  iii. : — 

"  et  nos  in  leternum 

Exilium  impositura  cymbw." 
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We  find  also  tiie  -eKpreBsiaD-— azudogonB  to  thaet 
<if  Scripture,  ^'Bast  thoa  art,  and  unto  dost  ahalt 
4hou  retum," — 


MATEB  OENVir  1I£ .  lULTER  BEOIFIT. 

Mother  XEftrtH]  notnished  me :  she  reodves  xne  ugaixL 

Sometimes  the  cold  consolation  is  offered,  tliat 
others  are  also  the  subjects  of  sorrow  and  deaHi, 
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as — IK)L0E    TALIS   NON    TIBI    CONHOIT    T7NI,    "SO 

great  grief  afiects  not  thee  alone ; "  nec  tibi  iteo 
NOBIS  .fiTEBNUM  viYEBE  CESSiT,  '^  neither  to  you 
nor  to  us  was  it  granted  to  live  for  ever." 

More  painful  even  than  the  gloomy  Stoiasm  of' 
many  pagan  inscriptions,  is  the  light  Epicurean 
tone  which  frequently  occurs;  as,  for  instance, 
the  following,  in  which  life  is  compared  to  & 
play : — 

VIZI .  DVM.  VIXI .  BENZ.  lAM .  JIEA  . 
FEBACIA.  MOX.  VESTBA.  AOETVB 
FABVLA .  VALETE .  ET .  FLAVDITE. 

While  I  lived,  I  lived  welL  My  pUy  is  mm  ended ; 
soon  yours  will  be.    Farewell,  and  applaud  me.* 

In  the  foUowizig,  the  Bentiment  is  jstiii  more 
Anacreontic — ^it  breathes  the  true  pagan  spirit : 
*^ Carpe  diem:  seize  the  day;  pLodc  each  :flower 
of  pleasure  as  you  pass ;  press  all  life's  nectar  into 
one  freu^ed  draught,  and  drain  it  to  the  dregi. 
Let  us  eat  and  drink;  for  to-onorrov  we  die." 
Even  in  the  solemn  presence  of  death,  the  sooi, 
imawed  by  the  dread  shadow  of  the  fatore,  tmas 
r^etfully  to  the  vanished  pleasures  <2l  earth,  and 
finds  its  only  consolation  in  liie  thought  of  their 
enjoyment : — 

D.M.  G  .  CLAVDI .  SECVKDI 

mo .  BECVM.  HABST.  OMNIA 

BALNEA .  VINVM .  VENVB .  COBBVlfFVNT .  OOBPOBA 

N06TBA .  BED .  VITAK .  TACIVNT .  B.  V.T. 

To  the  divine  manes  of  Titus  Claudius  Secundua.  Here 
he  enjoys  everything.  Baths,  wine,  and  Inst  ruin  our 
constitution;  but— they  make  Ufe  what  it  is.  Farewell ! 
Parewell ! 

The  following  expresses  the  very  essence  of 
coarse  sensualism:  quod  edi  it  bibi  uxcxth 
HABEo;  QUOD  BEUQUi  PEBDiDi,  ^  what  I  ate  and 
drank,  I  have  with  me;  what  I  left,  liiave  lost" 
Compare  the  moral  antithesis  of  the  sentiment, 
expressed  by  John  Wesley :  **  Whaft  I  gave  away, 

*  In  a  BimUar  vein  the  dying  Bmperor  Ai^iutas  lagniisd  It  he 
had  played  his  part  well,  and  asked  the  applanae  of  his  oourtisn}— 

Kol  wianm  viuU  Mcrdt  XH^^  imnnfntn*'' 


I  have  gtill ;  what  I  kept,  I  have  lost"  It  is  for 
emermore  a  truth  of  loftiest  meaning,  He  that 
aavclth  his  Hfe,  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loeetli 
Us  life  for  Christ^s  sake,  shall  gloriously  and  for 
c««r  find  it 

Frequently  the  pagan  epitaphs  contuu  aa  ont- 
borst  of  scorn  or  defiance  of  the  unjust  gods  thaft 
ait  aloft  and  make  their  sport  of  human  woe^  as 
is  seen  in  the  following  example  : — 

PBOCOFE .  MANVS .  LEBO .  CONTRA .  DSVX 
QVI .  ME .  nnfOCENTEM .  8V8TVLIT. 

I,  Ptt>oope,  lift  up  my  hands  against  Grod,  who  snatched 
■KWKy  me,  innocent. 

In  an  epitaph  in  the  Lapidarian  Gallery,  a  be- 
reaved mother,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul,  cries 
oat,— 

jnatOX  0  FOBTVNA  TBVCI  QVjE  FVKERB  OAVnEB 
QVID  MIHI  TAK  8VBIT0  MAXIMYS  ERIFITVB 
QVI  MODO  IVCVNDVB  OBEMIO  SVFERES8E  SOLEBAT 
BIO  LAFI8  m  TVMVLO  VVSC  lACET  ECCE  HATBB. 

O  relentlesa  ^Fortune,  who  delightest  in  cruel  death. 
Why  iB  MaximuB  so  suddenly  snatched  from  me  ? 
He  who  lately  used  to  lie  joyful  on  my  bosom. 
This  4tone  now  marks  his  tomb.— Behold  his  mothsi; 

But  the  holy  teachings  of  Christianity  revealed 
to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  souls  of  men,  achli^ 
with  a  sense  of  orphanage,  the  loving  &therhood 
of  Ck>d,  and  produced  a  spirit  of  meekness  and 
reugnaiion  altogether  foreign  to  the  pagan  mind. 
Of  pathetic  interest,  as  illustrating  this  fact,  is  a 
Ohristian  fragment,  of  date  circ.  a.d.  600,  on 
which  we  may  still  read  the  fanuliar  wordc^  ex- 
pressing the  imperishable  thought  which  has  been 
A  Bonrce  of  consolation  to  bereaved  ones  in  evmy 


QVI.  D8DIT .  ET .  ABSTUUT 
OMIKI«  BENEDIC. 

^  Xiike  a  voice  from  among  the  graves,**  Bays  l>r. 
Maitland,  "  broken  by  sobs,  yet  distinctly  lalel- 
Hgifale,  fall  those  words  upon  the  listening  ear, — 
^Who  gave,  and  hath  taken  away:  blessed  [be 
die  name]  of  the  Lord.'  '* 

"  The  jeaming  of  the  human  heart,  that 
Aches  for  the  touch  of  a  rsakhed  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  Toioe  that^  itm," 

and  the  linnger  of  the  soul  for  commnnkxi  wltii 
the  dear  departed,  in  the  loving  tiyst  of  the  akflt' 
land,  are  pathetically  exptesatd  in  Ihe  SsDowiqg 
prayer  of  Fuiia  Spes.}— 
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PITO  YOS  lUNES  SANCTIBSIM^  [sic] KEVM  00KIV6BX 

HOBIB  KOCTYBNIS  VT  VIDXAM  ET  ETIAM  YT  EGO  DYJiOIVS 

Vr  CILBIVB  AFTD  XYX  PEmYEinKE  P088SM. 

I  bttecch  70a,  most  holy  spiiits,  that  I  may  bdiold  my 
hiwlniid  in  tlie  midni^t  hours  j  and  also  that  I  may  more 
tweetij  and  swiftly  go  to  him. 

More  common,  however,  is  the  feeling  of  hope- 
leas  severance  expressed  by  the  freqnent  valedic- 
tion, VALE,  VALE,  LONGUM  VALK,  "Farewell,  fare- 
well !  a  long  farewell ! " — or,  sadder  still,  vale 
JKTERNTTM,  "  Farewell /oT  «w  /  ** 


PART    IV. 

It  remains  to  notice  some  inscriptions  from  the 
Catacombs  which  are  claimed  as  indicating  the 
preYalence  in  primitive  times  of  certain  Bomish 
dogmas,  which  are  regarded  by  Protestants  as 
enooeooa.      There  occur,  for  instaace,  frequent 
examples  of  acclamations  addressed  to  the  de- 
parted, expressive  of  a  desire  for  their  happiness 
and  peace.     These  acclamations  have  been  quoted 
\pf  Bomanist  writers,  as  implying  a  belief  in  pur- 
gi^  and  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead. 
Many  of  these  examples,  it  may  be  observed,  are 
not  pfecatoiy  at  all,  but  simply  declarative :  as—- 
SAiofiiGK  ispmiTUS  Tuus  IK  BONIS,  '^Salouica^ 
%^irit  is  in  bliss;"  pruia  vrvis  in  gloeia 
DH  w  IN  PACE  DOMINI  XB,  "  Prims^  thou  livest 
in  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  the  peace  of  Christ 
ourLdrd." 

Bat  there  are  others  in  which  the  expression 
•koines  a  distinctively  optative  form.    Some  of 
^ese  may  be  of  comparatively  late  date,  as  the 
ff^fih  or  inscriptions  of  pilgrims  near  the  more 
^ebrated  shrines.    But  others  are  unquestionably 
!»rt  of  the  original  epitaphs.     We  find,  for  in- 
stance, such  expressions  as — vivas,  "may  you 
K^e;"  VIVAS  IN  DEO,  ZHC  EN  eBO,  "may  you 
live  in  God;"  vivas  in  eterno,  "may  you  live 
fe  ever;"  btebna  tibi  lux,  "eternal  light  to 
tiiee;"  sstotx  in  pace,  "be  in  peace;"  vivas 
WTiR  SANCTOS,  **  may  you  live  among  the  holy 
ones;"  dobiotio  tua  inter  dicakis  [AIKAIOIC], 
*inay  your  sleep  be  among  the  just;"  deus  tibi 

BEPBIQERBT — SPUUTUM  TUUM  BEFBIOEBET,  "  Qod 

refresh  thee — ^refresh  thy  spirit;"  EIPHNH  COI, 
peaee  to  thee;"  BN  EIPHNH  TOT  TO  HNETMA, 
in  peace  be  thy  spirit."    These,  it  will  be  per- 
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ceived,  are  not  intercessions  for  the  dead,  but 
mere  apostrophes  addressed  to  them — as  is  appa- 
rent in  the  following :  ZOTIKE  ZHCAICEN  KTPIO 
6APPI  [sic],  "Zoticus,  mayest  thou  live  in  the 
Lord  :  Be  of  good  cheer."  They  were  no  more 
prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  than  is 
Byron's  verse — 


4* 


Bright  be  the  plftce  of  thy  rest" 


But  the  wish  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a 
prayer  for  the   beloved   one;    as, — MNHCOHC 

IHCOTC  0  KTPIOC  TEKNON  EH "  Eemem- 

her,  O  Lord  Jesus,  our  child;"  MNHCH  ATTOT 
O  GEOC  EIC  TOTC  AIONAC,  "  Remember  him,  0 
Lord,  for  ever."  These  intense  expressions  of 
affection  of  the  ardent  Italian  nature,  that  would 
fiean  follow  the  loved  object — "though  lost  to 
sight,  to  memory  dear " — beyond  the  barrier  of 
the  grave,  are  surely  a  slight  foundation  on  which 
to  build  the  vast  system  of  mercenary  masses  for 
the  dead.  Yet  they  are  the  only  evidences  that 
keen  Eoman  controversialists  can  adduce  from 
tiie  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  first  six  centuries. 
And,  be  it  remembered,  these  inscriptions  were 
not  a  formulated  and  authoritative  creed,  framed 
by  learned  theologians,  but  the  untutored  utter- 
ances of  humble  peasants, — many  of  whom  wcfre 
xecent  converts  from  Paganism  or  Judaism,  in 
vrbkh.  religions  such  expressions  were  a  customary 
aepulchral  formula.  The  following  are  examples 
of  the  prevalence  of  this  practice  in  pagan  epi- 
graphy:— Di  TIBI  BENEFACiANT,  "maythegods 
be  good  to  thee;"  ossa  tua  bene  quiescant, 
<<may  thy  bones  rest  well;"  sit  tibi  teb&a 
LEVIS,  "may  the  earth  be  light  upon  thee;'' 
XAIPE,  ETHAOEI,  ETAPOMEI,  "Bejoice!  a  safe 
voyage,  a  prosperous  journey;"  STSMTXEI  KTPIA 
KAI  AQH  COI  OCIPIC  TO  *TXPON  TAOP,  "  be  of 
good  cheer,  O  lady;  and  to  the  Osiris  give  to 
quaff  the  cooling  water;"  EN  MTPOIC  COT 
TEKNOK  H  "lOrXH,  "  in  precious  odours  be  thy 
soul,  my  child;"  bene  valeas  mater  rooat  tb 
UT  JfE  AD  TE  RECIPIA8  VALE,  "farewell — thf 
mother  prays,  O  take  me  to  thyself  again — ^fare* 
welL"  In  the  Jewish  Catacomb  at  Rome,  these 
acclamations  are  far  more  common  than  in  the 
Christian  inscriptions.  The  following  is  a  charac- 
teristic example :  marcia  bona  judea  dormitio 
IN  BONIS,  "  Marcia,  a  good  Jewess,  thy  sleep  be 
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among  the  good."  On  many  modern  Hebrew 
tombstones  are  the  words,  "Let  his  soul  be  bound 
up  in  the  bundle  of  life." 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  those  Christian 
converts,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Pagan  or 
Jewish  superstition,  should  retain  traces  of  this 
ancient  custom,  so  congenial  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  human  heart,  unprescient  as  they  were  of  the 
baneful  results  to  which  it  would  lead.  Their 
freedom  of  language  had  not  yet  been  restricted, 
as  Bishop  Kip  remarks,  to  the  cold  rules  of  ordi- 
nary logic,  by  the  fear  of  deadly  heresy.  We 
know,  indeed,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers, 
that  mention  of  the  dead  was  frequently  made  in 
the  prayers  of  the  Church.  These  prayers,  how- 
ever, were  often  thanksgivings — ^vyri  evxapiarquo^ 
— for  those  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  or 
commemorations  of  their  virtues  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  living.*  Many  of  the  Fathers  vigor- 
ously protested  against  the  idea  that  the  dead  can 
be  benefited  by  any  prayers  on  their  behalf, 
strongly  asserting  their  changeless  state  in  the 
other  world,  t  The  notion,  however,  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  these  prayers,  gradually  crept  into  the 
Church;  but  that  they  were  not  conceived  to 
procure  remission  from  purgatorial  flames  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that,  even  at  a  comparatively 
late  period,  they  were  oflfered  on  behalf  of  the 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  and  saints, 
and  even  for  the  Virgin  Mary  herself,  who  were 
all  believed  to  be  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
€k>d.  But  at  length  even  this  tremendous  error 
found  entrance  into  the  Church,  and  gave  into 
the  hands  of  a  mercenary  hierarchy  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  helL 

But  in  the  testimony  of  the  Catacombs  is  no 
trace  of  that  torturing  doctrine  which  hangs  the 
heart  on  tenter-hooks  of  dread  suspense,  and 
wrings  from  the  lacerated  affections  a  dole  to  a 
hireling  priesthood,  for  the  exercise  of  their  ghostly 
functions  in  delivering  the  souls  of  the  departed 
from  burning  flame.  There  is  no  hint  in  their 
cheerful  art  and  pious  epitaphs  of  the  Dantean 
horrors,  the  worse  than  Sisyphean  toil,  and  tor- 
ments more  dire  than  those  of  Tantalus,  under 


*  "  Ut  ex  recordAtiones  eomm  proflcUmus.*' — Orig.  in  Rom.  xiL 
t  "Quando  Isthlnc  ezcesram  faerlt,  nnllns  jam  locus  pcenlten- 

tbs  est,  nullos  saiisfactiones  effectns." — Cypr.  ad  Demet.,  1 10. 

The  modern  Greek  Church  offers  prayers  for  the  dead,  without 

jMcepting  the  doctrine  of  puiKAtoiy. 


the  intense  conception  of  which  the  heart  of 
Christendom,  for  centuries,  was  wrong.  No ;  the 
early  Church  believed  the  pious  dead  already  to 
enjoy  the  ampler  life,  the  more  ethereal  air  and 
sweet  beatitude  of  Paradise.* 

Associated  with  the  Eomish  practice  of  praying 
for  the  dead,  is  that  of  praying  to  them ;  for  which 
there  is  still  less  authority  in  the  testimony  of  the 
Catacombs  than  for  the  former.  There  are,  in- 
deed, indications  that  this  custom  was  not  un- 
known ;  but  they  are  very  rare  and  exceptional 
In  all  the  dated  inscriptions  of  the  first  six  cen- 
turies, 1374  in  number,  there  is  only  one  invocation 
of  the  departed.  It  is  that  of  the  year  A.D.  384, 
already  given,  in  which,  from  the  heart  of  an 
orphaned  and  ignorant  girl,  in  the  hour  of  her 
bitter  sorrow  and  bereavement,  is  wrung  the  cry, 
PRO  HUNC  UNUM  ORA  SUBOLEM,  "  0  pray  for  this 
thine  only  child."  The  few  undated  inscriptions 
of  similar  character  are  probably  of  as  late,  or,  it 
may  be,  of  much  later  date  than  this ;  and  the 
invocation  is  almost  invariably  uttered  by  some 
relative  of  the  deceased,  as  if  prompted  by  natural 
affection  rather  than  by  religious  feeling.  Thus, 
we  have  such  examples  as  the  follovring : — pete 
PRO  FILHS  TUis,  "pray  for  thy  children;"  ora 
PRO  PARENTIBUS  TUIS,  "pray  for  thy  parents ;" 
viBAS  IN  PACE  ET  PETE  PRO  NOBIS,  "may  you  live 
in  peace,  and  pray  for  us ; "  visas  in  deo  et 
ROGA,  "may  you  live  in  God,  and  pray;"  in 

ORATIONIBUS  TUIS  ROGES   PRO  NOBIS  QUIA  SCflMUS 

TE  IN  xp,  "  in  your  prayers  pray  for  us,  for  we 
know  you  to  be  in  Christ."  In  an  inscription  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  Pope  Dama- 
sns  invokes  the  assistance  of  St.  Agnes  in  the 
line — 

UT  DAMASI  PRECIBU8  FAVEAS  PBECOR  INCLVTA  MABTTR. 

O  illustrious  martyr,  I  beseech  you  to  aid  the  prayer* 
of  Damasus. 

This  is  indeed  Romish  doctrine  ;  but  it  only 
shows  the  departure  from  the  primitive  faith  at 
this  late  period.  "  If  this  doctrine,"  says  Bishop 
Kip,  "so  much  in  unison  with  many  of  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  our  nature,  had  been  held  by  the 
primitive  Church,  we  should  have  found  it  written 

•  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  first  preached  by  Gregory  the 
Great;  and  this  fieiy  realm,  so  rich  in  revenue  of  tears  and  hlood; 
was  afterwards  fonnally  annexed  to 'the  papal  dominions  by  a 
bnlL 
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broadly  and  clearly  everywhere  through  these 
epitaphs.  Its  proof  would  not  be  left  to  half-a- 
dozen  inscriptions,  among  thousands  which  plainly 
dedare  the  reverse."  How  different  from  these 
lowly  ciypts  is  a  modem  Komau  sepulchral  chapel, 
with  its  ceaseless  appeals  by  the  dead  for  the 
prayers  of  the  living,  and  by  the  living  for  the 
prayers  of  the  dead, — with  its  ever-recurring  Orate 
pro  animOy  and  Maria  Sanctissimay  ora  pro  nobis. 
We  search  in  vain  through  all  the  corridors  of 
those  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  Christian  faith 
hi  a  single  example  of  these  now  universal  Rom- 
ish formulas. 

The  invocation  of  saints  probably  sprang  from 
the  superstitious  reverence  paid  to  the  martyrs 
after  the  age  of  persecution  had  passed.     Thus 
was  created,  in  course  of  time,  a  vast  celestial 
liierarchy,  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  Deity,* 
usurping  the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ,   and 
nvallmg  the  polytheism  of  paganism.    The  primi- 
tive Fathers  repudiated  the  worship  of  any  saint 
or  angel,  or  the  intervention  of  any  mediator  with 
God  but  Christ     "We  worship  the  Son  of  God," 
unites  tbe  Church  of  Smyrna,  "  but  the  martyrs 
we  only  love."  t     "  We  sacrifice  not  to  martyrs," 
says  St  Augustine,  "  but  to  the  one  God — both 
^m  and  ours  :X  nor  is  our  religion,"  he  indig- 
nantly adds,  the  worship  of  dead  mea''§     "It  is 
tlie  devil  who  has  introduced  this  homage  of 
aagela,"  says  St.  Chrysostom  ;"||  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  laodicea  (a.d.  361)  forbade  their  invocation 
as  iddatroua,  and  a  forsaking  of  Christ  IF 

Ve  now  torn  from  these  polemical  subjects  to 
tlie  oonaideration  of  the  doctrines,  common  to 
Christendom,  of  the  trinity  of  the  Gk>dhead,  and 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  We  know 
fem  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
nomerous  heresies  sprang  up  in  the  early  centuries 
^tb  reference  to  these  august  themes;  but  no 

•  "  Qui  lumino  ChrlaU 
Cancta  et  operU  vides  longdqne  absentU  cernis." 

Paulin.  X(U.  vl. 
See  »lso  ttie  LiUnjr  of  the  Saints  in  the  RomlBh  Missal. 

t  YW  TOW  Ocov  vpotnonKtyMV  tov$  6c  fidprvpai  ayair^tv. — Euseb. 
ff  ?.,  It.  15. 

{"Nee — sacriflcimtu  martfribns,  sed  nni  Deo  et  martymm 
•taoitra-— De  Civ.  Del,  xxii  10. 

I  "Hon  tit  nobis  retiglo  cnltos  hominum  mortaorum." — De 
yn.  Mig.,  cap.  It. 

i'Olci/feAor  rA  rmr  hryyO^  iw*i<rrfoyt.-.Hom.  i. 

5  Ov  8c(  XpiVTuanvf  eayfikuvK  ovofia^tiv.  — Can,.  36.  The  Coun- 
cQ  of  Tkvnt.  bowerer,  tbonght  differently.  The  "  saints  "  of  the 
prittitiTt  Camreh,  aaji  Sehaff.  were  the  whole  body  of  believers, 
'Bd sot  aaarrow  qiiriliul  aristocracy,  as  in  the  Bomish  Church. 


evidence  accuses  the  Church  in  the  Catacombs  of 
departure  from  the  primitive  and  orthodox  belief 
in  these  important  respects.  Frequently,  indeed, 
these  cardinal  doctrines  are  so  strongly  asserted 
as  to  suggest  that  it  is  in  designed  and  vigorous 
protest  against  the  contemporary  heretical  notions. 
The  doctrine  of  the  essential  divinity  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  repeatedly  and  strikingly  affirmed. 
Not  only  are  the  symbolical  letters,  Alpha  and 
Omega,  frequently  associated  with  the  sacred 
monogram,  in  allusion  to  the  sublime  passage  in 
the  Revelation  descriptive  of  the  eternity  of  Christ, 
but  his  name  and  Messianic  title  are  variously 
combined  with  that  of  the  Deity,  so  as  to  indicate 
their  identity.  Thus  we  have  the  expressions : 
ZHCHC  IN  AEO  XPICTO  [sicJ—EN  GEO  KTPEIO 
XEICTO  [«tc]— VIBAS  IN  CHRISTO  DEO — IN  DOMINO 

JESU,  "  may  you  live  in  Gk)d  Christ — in  God  the 
Lord  Christ — in  Christ  God — in  the  Lord  Jesus/' 
Or  the  divine  attributes  are  still  more  strongly 
expressed,  as  in  the  following :  AEOTC  XPICTOTC 
OMNinOTEC  [sic],  "God  Christ  Almighty;"  and 
DEO  SANC.  xpo  UN  LUC  [«^],  "  God,  Holy  Christ, 
only  light"  An  impression  on  the  plaster  of  a 
grave   definitely  asserts  that  Christ  is  God, — 

CHRISTUS  EST  DEU8. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  separately,  in  several  epitaphs,  in  which 
the  deceased  is  said  to  sleep  in  deo — in  chkisto 
— ^IN  SPIRITU  SANCTO;  and  collectively  in  the 
following,  of  date  a.d.  403  : — 

QVINTILIANVS  HOMO  DEI 
C0NFIBMAN8  TRIXTTATEM 
AMANS  CASTITATEIM 
BESPVEN8  MV^^>VM. 

Quintilianus,  a  man  of  God,  holding  fast  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  loving  chastity,  contemning  the  world. 

In  later  examples  from  Aquileia  and  other  places, 
we  find  the  formula  :  in  nomine  SANCTiE  trini- 

TATI8 — PATRI8   ET   FUJI  ET  8PIRITUS  8ANCTI,  "  in 

the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity — of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost" 

Patristic  evidence  informs  us  that  both  these 
doctrines  were  strongly  held  by  the  primitive 
Christians.  The  doxologies,  benedictions,  and 
baptismal  formulae  of  the  ancient  liturgies,  were 
all  in  the  name  of  the  Triune  God.  The  pagan 
Lucian  satirizes  the  Christian  doctrine  of  "one  in 
three  and  three  in  one  : "  *Ev  cic  t/>«i)v,  koi  c^  ^o« 
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rpuu  In  response  to  the  heathen  accusation  of 
worshipping  a  mere  man — "a  crucified  impostor"* 
-^t^e  Christians  reply  that  he  is  also  God.  In 
contrast  with  the  sublime  monotheism  of  the 
latter,  Tertullian  ridicules  the  absurd  polytheism 
of  the  heathen.  "We  say,  and  before  all  men  we 
say,"  he  exclaims,  **  and  torn  and  bleeding  under 
your  tortures  we  cry  out.  We  worship  God  through 
Christ."  t 

Such,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  the  Catacombs 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  the  early  believers, — 
a  testimony  more  favourable  to  the  general  char- 
acter of  ancient  Christianity  than  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  or  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the 
times;  probably,  as  Dr.  Maitland  remarks,  be- 
cause **  the  sepulchral  tablet  is  more  congenial  to 
the  expression  of  pious  feeling  than  the  contro- 
versial epistle,  or  even  the  much-needed  episcopal 
rebuke.".    We  know,  indeed,  from  these  latter 


sources,   that  heresy,   strife,  recrimination,  andr 
mutual  anathemas,  early  disgraced  the  religion  ot 
peace  and  love.     But  no  sounds  of  this  profsno' 
controversy  disturbed  those  quiet  resting-place»> 
of  the  Christian  dead.     The  expression  of  fidth 
and  hope  and  joy  and  peace, — the  peace  of  God* 
that  passeth  all  understanding, — everywhere  ap- 
pear.    The  stricken  and  sorrowing  believer  burs^ 
not  forth,  like  the  heathen,  in  passionate  com- 
plainings and  impotent  rage  against  the  gods;; 
but  bowed  in  meek  submission  to  His  will  wha 
doeth  all  things  weU.    With  devout  and  chastened 
spirit  he  bore  the  ills  of  life,  and  with  calm  con- 
fidence and    holy  joy    he    met    the    doom   of 
death — 


Not  like  the  quarry  slave,  at  night 
Soonrged  to  his  dtmgeon;  bnt,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approached  his  grare 
Like  one  who  wrapped  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  laid  down  to  pleasant  dreuna." 


SAMTTEL  H0B8E,  INVENTOR  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

ADAPTED  FROM  A  SWISS  MAGAZINE, 


HEN,  in  November  of  last  year,  a  fearful 
storm  broke  over  the  coast  of  America, 
the  Meteorological  Bureau,  by  means  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  was  able  to  flash  the 
warning  of  what  was  coming  to  all  its  stations  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Warning 
signals  were  put  up  at  the  different  stations,  from  five 
to  fifteen  hours  at  least  before  the  arrival  of  the  storm ; 
so  that  many  vessels,  warned  in  time,  were  able  to  take 
refuge  in  some  haven  of  safety  before  the  threatened 
danger  came.  That  was  one  of  the  many  occasions  when 
the  enormous  value  of  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the 
electric  telegraph  was  evidenced  in  a  most  remarkable  way. 
Samuel  Finley  Morse,  the  discoverer  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  died  suddenly  on  the  2nd  April  of  last  year, 
at  a  good  old  age.  It  was  no  wonder  that  America  was 
proud  of  this  man,  with  his  clear  bright  eye,  and  his 
hoaxy  head,  which  had  been  the  home  of  so  much  great, 
and  acute,  and  holy  thought.  So  proud  was  she  of  him, 
that  even  in  his  lifetime  a  statue  of  him  was  erected  in 
the  Central  Park,  New  York,  on  June  10, 1871. 

Few  mortals  have  been  so  highly  honoured  by  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  or  been  decorated  with  so  many 
badges  of  distinction.  Princes  and  kings  vied  with  each 
other  in  doing  him  honour;  and  yet  there  is  a  fact  con- 
cerning hiro,  which,  though  it  brought  him  no  crosses 
or  orders  in  this  life,  is  now  of  more  value  to  him  than 

•  *Av9axo\<nruriUvcv  <ro^i<rri|v — Luc.  de  Mart.  Perigr. 
t  Apol  22. 


all  the  honours  that  man  oan  bestow,  for  it  has  insured' 
him  the  "crown  of  gloiy  which  fadeth  not  away," — a 
fact  which  we  delight  to  record, — he  was  a  tnie  follower 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, that  Morse  attained  his  great  results,  not  by  a 
happy  chance,  or  fortuitous  accident,  but  by  ardent, 
severe,  and  patient  toil,  and  after  a  veiy  assiduous  and 
hard-working  lifSb 

Samuel  Morse  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jedidiah  Morse, 
and  was  bom,  on  27th  April  1791,  at  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts.  His  father  was  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  of  that  place,  and  was  a  man  who  ac- 
quired a  considerable  name  as  an  author,  particularly 
through  his  geographical  handbooks,  which  made  him 
known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  scientific  geography  in 
America.  We  may  add,  that  his  works  were  so  highly 
valued  in  his  day,  that  they  were  spread  through  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  by  means  of  new  editions 
and  translations. 

Young  Samuel  Morse  pursued  his  studies  at  Yale- 
College  till  1810,  when,  being  desirous  to  devote  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  art,  he  came  to  England,  in  order  to- 
study  under  Benjamin  West,  then  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  painter  of  the  day.  He  learned  from  him 
to  such  good  purpose,  that  his  first  work  for  competition 
— a  dying  Hercules  in  sculpture— gained  the  gold  medal' 
of  the  Adelphi  Society.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1815,  to  give  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  his  profession. 
In  1829,  we  find  him  again  in  Europe,  making  an  art- 
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Umtf  with  th6  object  of  thus  briDging  bis  8tu(£es  to  a 
sDomftil  close.  A  call  which  he  received,  to  be  Pro- 
fenor  of  tiie  History  of  Art  in  the  Unifersity  of  New 
Toffc,  took  bim  back  to  his  native  land  sooner  than  be 
bad  irtvided.  The  voyage  home  took  place  in  the 
aotDBm  of  1832,  and  was  a  remarkable  era  in  his  lifa 

The  ahip  in  which  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  was,  as  be 
himaelf  eiq^ressed  it, "  the  cradle  of  the  invention  which 
has  finmd  a  means  of  girdling  the  ^obe ;"  for  it  was  on 
this  vofige  that  the  first  dim  conception  arose  in  hia 
mind,  wbidi  left  him  no  peace  till  he  had  completelj 
carried  it  oat  in  the  remarkable  invention  which  then 
first  b^gan  to  float  before  his  view. 

Even  at  the  university,  Samuel  Morse  had  already 
occupied  himself  much  with  chemical  and  physical  scienoa; 
and  his  taste  for  such  studies  had  received  a  strong 
stimulus  from  some  lectures  delivered,  in  the  winter  of 
1827,  by  Freeman  Dana,  in  the  Athenaeum  of  New 
York,  on  electro-magnetism.  In  his  own  essays  of  that 
time,  many  subjects  are  treated  of  quite  beyond  the 
province  of  art 

But  it  was  on  his  voyage  home  from  Europe  that  the 
first  dawning  light  of  the  new  discovery  rose  on  bim. 
There,  on  the  wide  ocean,  it  happened  that  he  held 
some  conversations,  with  one  who  apparently  was  well 
versed  in  the  matter,  on  the  new  discoveries  lately  made 
in  France  as  regards  the  affinity  between  electricity  and 
magnetism.  He  could  not  help  pondering  the  subject 
d  these  conversations  with  the  most  intense  earnestness; 
and  the  thought  impressed  itself  deeply  on  his  mind 
that  it  must  be  so,— that  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  the 
electric  spaik  passing  along  the  wire,  to  communicate 
thought  to  otiiers  at  a  distance,  with  lightning  speed. 
Before  be  left  the  ship,  not  only  had  the  invention  of 
the  electric  telegraph  already  had  its  birth  within  his 
brain,  but  he  had  begun  to  make  drawings  which  should 
serve  for  the  practical  execution  of  the  already  com- 
pleted discovery. 

Doriiig  this  same  year,  by  enormous  diligence,  he 
achieved  the  bringing  into  existence  of  part  of  his 
apparatus ;  and  in  1S35  he  completed  the  first  telotype 
madiine.  Still  he  worked  on,  secretly  and  alone,  at  his 
diaeoveiy ;  and  it  required  the  labour  of  two  fdll 
to  bring  the  invention  to  sueh  a  completeness  aa 
would  warrant  him  in  laying  it  before  the  public 

The  first  exhibition  of -his  discovery  happened  in  1837, 

and  the  experimental  wires  were  carried  along  the  roof 

of  the  University  buildings  in  Washington  Square.   The 

trisl  of  his  invention,  thus  made  before  others,  was 

so  completely  successful,  that  Morse  felt  that  he  might 

now  undertake  the  going  to  Washington,  to  lay  it  before 

CongrBBs,  and  to  seek  from  it  the  means  for  bringing  bis 

important  discoveiy  into  practical  application.     But 

vehement  opponents  set  themselves  against  the  under- 

tiking,  and  for  six  long  years  Morse  had  to  endure  all 

manner  of  derision,  mockery,  scorn,  and  enmity,  on 

•eeoimt  of  his  fimtastic  and  chimerical  project,  as  it  was 

dseoied.    Bat  he  bore  all  calmly,  waited  quietly  from 


year  to  year,  and,  with  Qod's  help,  allowed  no  hindrances 
te^  perplex  him  or  torn  him  aside  from  his  object 

Ha  had,  however,  already  given  w^  all  hopes  of  reach- 
ing his  goal  throu^  means  of  assistance  from  Congress^ 
when„  oa  the  morning  of  4th  March  1843,  he  received 
the  astounding  intelligence  that,  in  the  sitting  of  the 
midnight  before,  30,000  doUars  had  been  voted  to  bun, 
for  the  construction  of  an  experimental  telegraphic  line^ 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore ! 

This  first  line  oi  telegraph  was  completed  in  1844^ 
thus  binding  together  Washington  and  Baltimore  by 
means  of  a  mode  of  communication  of  a  rapidity  before 
undreamed  oC 

In  the  twenty-eight  years  which  have  el^wed  since- 
then,  the  slender  thread  which  Morse  had  spun  firon^ 
his  busy  brain,  and  cast  out  across  the  fields  of  hia 
fatherland,  has  spread  into  a  giant  network  that  encom- 
passes the  globe,  scaling  its  snowy  mountains,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  depths  of  its  ocean. 

Morse  at  onoe  became  a  filmed  and  honoured  man, — 
no  longer  laughed  at  and  scorned  as  a  dreaming  vision- 
ary, but  petted  and  fdted  as  a  successful  discoverer. 
From  all  sides  came  orders,  crosses,  golden  medals,  and 
diamonds ;  and  the  most  celebrated  learned  societies  of 
both  hemispheres  were  anxious  to  number  him  among 
their  members.  The  world  always  worships  success,—^ 
more  especially  when  it  se^  in  it  a  means  of  golden 
gains  for  itself.  Biches,  too,  flowed  in  on  the  inventor. 
At  a  conference  in  Paris  were  gathered  the  representa- 
tives of  ten  European  Governments,  who  had  come  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  they  could 
do  to  honour  this  once  derided  man,  and  to  determine 
what  would  be  suitable  for  them  to  offer  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  the  discoverer  of  the  electric  telegraph.  They 
decided  that  40,000  francs  should  be  presented  to  him, 
as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  and  high  esteem. 

The  change  from  contempt  to  adulation,  and  from 
limited  means  to  great  riches,  might  have  turned  the 
head  of  any  one  who  had  not  the  steady  ballast  which 
he  owned, — the  possession  of  heavenly  riches  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  the  heirship  to  an  *'  inheritance  incorrupt- 
ible, and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away;"  by  com- 
parison with  which  all  earthly  riches  and  honours 
appear  poor,  because  fleeting;  and  mean,  because  in- 
capable of  giving  happiness. 

The  statue  which  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the 
Central  Park,  New  York,  and  which  was  imcovered  in 
June  1871,  was  raised  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  tele- 
graph boys.  From  the  speech  which  he  delivered  on 
that  occasion,  we  learn  that  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1843,  , 
when  he  laid  the  cable  in  the  harbour  of  New  York, 
Morse  had  seen  the  possibility  of  a  Transatlantic  tele- 
graphic j^onnection,  and  had  informed  the  government 
of  his  belief. 

Morse,  as  we  have  seen,  passed  safely  through  two 
very  different  kinds  of  trial,— two  perilous  periods  of  his 
life,— a  Scylla  and  Charybdison  which  many  a  man  might 
have  made  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience. 
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It  is  hard  for  a  man  who,  like  Morse,  bears  in  his 
mind  the  intense  conviction  of  the  indubitable  certainty 
and  great  value  of  an  invention  which  would  move  the 
whole  world  if  carried  out,  to  find  his  wings  clipped, 
and  every  obstacle  put  in  his  way,  by  men  from  whom 
he  had  hoped  for  assistance.  It  is  very  trying  to  flesh 
and  blood  to  be  treated  with  derision  and  contempt, 
instead  of  being  helped  and  furthered  in  what  he  feels 
to  be  a  path  of  great  usefulness ;  and  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  without  allowing 
the  mind  to  become  imbittered  and  warped. 

But  not  less  difficult  is  it  for  a  man  who  feels  the 
golden  crown  of  lavish  honour,  fame,  and  wealth  sud- 
denly pressing  his  brow,  to  refrain  from  lifting  his  head 
proudly  under  its  weight.  It  is  a  true  proverb  that  "a 
full  cup  is  ill  to  carry."  But  the  same  strength  which 
bore  Morse  safely  and  calmly  through  his  evil  days, 
sustained  him  and  kept  him  humble  under  the  pressure 
of  prosperity.  From  his  own  declarations,  we  know 
that  it  was  the  heavenly  gift  of  faith  which  kept  him 
walking  in  the  straight  road,  with  a  steady  and  upright 
gait,  through  adversity  and  success.  He  walked  by 
faith,  not  by  sight,  through  all  his  days  of  working  and 
struggling,  of  hoping  and  tedious  waiting ;  and  not  less 
did  he  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight,  when  the  pros- 
perity that  flowed  suddenly  in  on  him  was  tempting 
him  to  take  his  eye  off"  the  heavenly  crown  held  ever  in 
view  above  him,  and,  looking  down,  to  begin  to  grub 
with  the  "  muck  rake"  among  the '' straws  and  sticks" 
of  this  passing  world. 

He  was  enabled  to  give  God  all  the  praise  for  his 
grand  invention.    The  first  word  which  he  sent  flashing 


along  the  newly  constructed  telegraph  in  1844,  was, 
"  What  hath  God  the  Lord  wrought ! "  The  Word  of 
God  was  his  daily  food,  his  loved  refreshment ;  and  no 
day's  work  was  ever  begun  without  morning  devotions. 

As  a  member  of  Dr.  Adams'  church  in  New  York,  he 
listened  Sunday  by  Sunday  devoutly  to  the  proclamation 
of  God's  message  of  love  to  sinners.  The  weal  and  the 
woe  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth  at  all  times  lay  very 
close  to  his  heart.  Old  man  though  he  was,  he  did  not 
holdback  from  joining  the  deputation  which  two  years  ago 
waited  on  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  plead  for  freedom 
of  worship  for  his  Protestant  subjects  in  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces. It  was  a  long  voyage,  and  a  fatiguing  journey, 
to  be  undertaken  by  a  man  of  his  years ;  but  it  con- 
cerned the  work  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  Christ's 
people,  and  these  were  more  to  him  than  life. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  America,  he  appeared  as 
usual  in  his  place  in  church,  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  on  that  occasion  was  heard  to  say,  "  Ah,  this  is  far 
better  than  standing  before  princes  of  the  earth  !"  His 
faith  in  Christ,  as  he  who  through  death  has  overcome 
death,  at  length  lightened  the  dark  valley  for  him.  He 
found  in  it  onlv  the  shadow  of  that  death  that  is 
**  swallowed  up  in  victory."  His  minister,  Dr.  Adams, 
bears  his  testimony  to  this  point,  and  tells  us  that  when 
the  dying  man  had  almost  lost  consciousness,  he  still 
kept  fast  hold  of  the  Saviour ;  and  when  his  pastor  re- 
peated to  him  the  apostle's  words,  "  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,"  Morse  with  his  sinking  voice  whispered, 
"  I  know  Him— yes,  yes— I  know  Him."  Thus,  like  a 
shock  of  com  fully  matured,  this  ripened  Christian  went 
to  his  rest,  and  "  sleeps  in  Jesus."  b,  w. 
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BALTIMORE, 


ALTIMORE  is  one  of  the  finest  cities 
in  the  United  States.  The  crowded 
quays,  and  bustling,  irregular  tho- 
roughfares in  the  business  parts,  have 
the  look  of  a  great  European  sea-port^  filled  with 
commercial  wealth  and  enterprise;  while  the 
broad  streets  and  palatial  mansions  of  more  recent 
date,  and  the  noble  park  with  its  artificial  lakes, 
and  charming  vistas,  and  gilded  kiosks,  and  end- 
less drives, — all  indicate  the  rapidly  rising  splen- 
dours of  the  great  Western  Republic,  and  the 
grand  ideas  of  the  imperial  people.  No  autocrat 
of  the  Old  World  dare  attempt  such  expenditure. 
One  of  my  first  rambles  was  to  the  Washington 


Monument,  which  I  ascended.     It  is  a  pillar  of 

granite,  crowned  with  a  colossal  statue.  From 
the  top,  which  commands  the   whole  city,  one 

sees  in  every  direction  signs  of  growth, — straight 
avenues  cutting  through  fields  and  picturesque 
woodlands  till  lost  in  the  distance;  blocks  of 
houses  rising  here  and  there,  as  pioneers,  on  the 
plains,  or  along  the  wooded  slopes  beyond ;  squares 
and  streets  marked  out  in  readiness  for  the  archi- 
tect and  builder ;  and,  intersecting  all,  the  long 
lines  of  tramway  and  railway,  thase  paths  of  life 
and  civilization. 

The  houses  in  and  around  Washington  Square 
are  not  inferior  to  the  best  parts  of  Belgravia. 
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The  facades  and  porticoes,  of  white  marble,  are 
models  of  elegance.  The  equipages,  too,  which  I 
saw  standing  by  the  doors,  or  dashing  along  the 
streets,  prove  that  the  merchant-princes  of  Balti- 
more can  rival  in  style  and  luxury  the  hereditary 
princes  of  Europe. 

But  what  chiefly  drew  my  attention  was  the 
churches.     Every  quarter  of  the  city  is  studded 
with  them.    Graceful  €k>thic  spires  shoot  up  over 
the  largest  warehouses ;  and  the  choicest  sites  in 
the  newer  and  more  fashionable  localities   are 
occupied  by  ecclesiastical  structures  even  grander 
tban  the  edifices  around  them.     I  noticed  some 
six  or  seven  in  course  of  erection,  out  in  regions 
as  yet  but  sparsely  inhabited.    One,  in  the  comer 
of  the  square  beneath   me,  not  quite  finished, 
might  in  style  and  ornament  grace  2iXL  old  cathe- 
dral city  of  France  or  Italy.     And  they  are  all 
built  by  voluntary  effort — some  by  single  indi- 
viduals, some   by  joint  subscription  ;    but,   in 
whatever  way,  they  afford  unmistakable  evidence 
that  Christian  enterprise  is  keeping  fully  abreast 
of  commerce  and  fashion.      The  churches  and 
henevolent  institutions  of  Baltimore  far  exceed  in 
magnificence  the  private  residences,  and  even  the 
stores  and  warehouses.      The  Brown  Memorial 
Church,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
<^itoce,  is  a  fitting  monument  to  commemorate 
the  virtues  of  a  successful  Christian  merchant. 
The  Browns  left  their  home  in  County  Antrim, 
Ireland,  early  in  the  present  century,  I  believe ; 
and  by  that  industry  and  push  which  have  all 
^ong  characterized  the  "Scotch-Irish"   in  the 
Ciiited  States,  they  raised  the  house  of  Brown  to 
the  first  rank  among  the  great  mercantile  estab- 
lishments of  the  world.     And  then  the  Peabody 
Institute,  in  Washington  Square,  with  its  splendid 
front  of  white  marble,  and  its  spacious  lecture- 
rooms,  and  its  free  library,  tells  every  passer-by 
that  Peabody,  the  prince  of  modem  philanthrop- 
ists, was  a  citizen  of  Baltimore. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  invited  to  preach 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  its  Sunday  schools.  The  building  is  one 
of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  in  America.  I 
thoQght  it  a  jnodel  of  Protestant  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  Nothing  could  surpass,  in  comfort 
and  appropriateness,  the  whole  establishment — 
schoolsjlectare-hall, vestry,  committee-rooms.   The 


service  in  the  morning  was  conducted  as  usual ; 
but  in  the  afternoon  the  children  assembled  in 
the  church.  It  did  one's  heart  good  to  see  such 
a  gathering  of  "the  lambs  of  the  flock,"  with 
their  intelligent,  happy  faces.  A  brief  but  cir- 
cumstantial notice  was  given  of  the  work  of  each 
class,  and  of  its  missionary  efforts.  Each  class 
has  a  motto — ^generally  some  short,  suggestive 
text  of  Scripture — tastefully  iniicribed  on  a  little 
framed  banner;  and  I  was  told  it  is  with  some- 
thing like  holy  enthusiasm  the  little  ones  rally 
under  their  colours,  and  strive  to  win  for  them  an 
honourable  place  in  the  yearly  competition  for 
prizes.  Addresses,  very  short  but  very  telling, 
were  given  by  the  venerable  pastor.  Dr.  Backus, 
and  others.  The  prizes  were  then  distributed  by 
the  pastor's  own  hand ;  and  it  was  touching  to 
see  the  joy  that  beamed  in  each  young  face  as  the 
book  was  grasped,  and  words  tender  and  cheering 
fell  upon  the  ear.  Few  pastors  seem  to  realize 
the  powerful  hold  they  may  gain  on  the  hearts  of 
the  young  by  a  little  kind  attention  and  judicious 
management.  And  are  not  the  young  the  hope 
of  the  Church  ?  Qain  them,  and  the  future  of 
the  Church  is  secure ;  neglect  them,  lose  them, 
and  no  power  of  eloquence,  no  perfection  of 
organization,  will  eter  effectually  reclaim  the 
wanderers.  The  care  of  the  young  is  sometimes 
thought  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  pastor's 
office.  The  Bible-class  for  adults  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  more  fitting  sphere  for  him, 
and  the  children  are  handed  over  to  the  less 
learned.  Our  Lord  thought  otherwise.  He 
took  the  infants  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them. 
The  pastor*s  voice,  even  though  he  speak  but  a 
word  or  two,  and  the  pastor's  kindly  smile  of 
recognition,  are  not  soon  forgotten  by  boy  or  girl. 
They  are  sometimes  more  potent  for  good  than 
hours  of  grinding  under  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
school 

The  music  was  grand.  In  taste  and  execution, 
it  equalled  the  best  cathedral  choir  I  had  heard 
in  England :  and  then  there  was  far  more  heart 
in  it  The  leader  was  a  master  of  his  art ;  and 
aided  by  the  fine  tones  of  the  organ,  and  the 
skilled  church  choir,  and  the  trained  voices  of  a 
thousand  children,  the  effect  was  sublime.  How 
sweetly  those  children  did  sing !  And  what  de- 
light they  took  in  it !     I  can  never  forget  their 
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rendering  of  the  spirited  byxii&  with  which  til* 
service  opened  : — 

"  Oh,  we're  a  young  and  joyotu  band 
Of  pilgrimi,  bound  for  Canaan's  lan4 ! 
And  though  our  journey  may  be  long, 
Tet  sweet  shall  be  our  song. 
Chorus. — Will  you  go  with  us  to  2^n  ? 
Will  you  go  with  us  to  Zion  ? 
Will  you  go  where  saints  in  glory  aiaoA 
Around  our  Father's  throne?"  &c. 

It  seemed  to  inspire  them  all,  and  to  inspire  the 
audience  as  well,  who  looked  down  admiring  from 
the  galleries.  Another  hymn  was  exquisitely 
sung : — 

"O  songs  of  the  beautiful,  songs  of  the  blest, 
Thns  breathed  by  the  East  on  the  hearts  of  the  West  t 
How  your  music  sweeps  o'er  us,  like  perfume  from  flowers 
He  wet  with  His  blood  in  Oethsemane's  bowen. 
Chorvs. — O  songs  of  the  beautlfsl. 
Songs  of  the  beautiful. 
Songs  of  the  beautiful. 
Songs  of  the  blest !  **  Ac. 

All  seemed  to  feel  the  divine  sentiments  it 
breathes,  and  they  gave  full  expression  to  their 
feeling  in  those  soft  and  tender  notes.  At  one 
part  of  the  chorus,  where  the  words,  "  Songs  of 
the  beautiful,"  were  taken  up  by  a  few  select 
voices  in  a  remote  part  of  the  gallery,  and  given 
back  as  in  the  rich  melting  tones  of  an  echo,  the 
effect  was  thrilling.  One  would  have  almost 
imagined  that  angel-voices  were  responding  to 
the  earthly  children's  song. 

I  saw  there,  for  the  first  time,  the  power  of 
music  in  the  Sunday  school.  It  makes  the  school 
attractive.  It  makes  the  services  sources  of 
highest  pleasure  to  both  teachers  and  pupil& 
There  is  an  inherent  love  of  music  in  every  heart 
— that  is,  of  real  music ;  not  the  dull  drawl,  taste- 
less and  soulless,  which  too  often,  alas !  passes 
for  sacred  music  among  us.  If  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  musical  talent  can  attract  crowds  of  old 
and  young,  and  enrapture  them  in  opera  and 
concert-room,  why  ought  not  the  talent  to  be 
consecrated  to  a  nobler  work,  so  as  to  contribute, 
at  least,  to  attract  old  and  young  to  the  Sunday 
school  and  the  church.  Instead  of  attracting^ 
the  tendency  of  our  sacred  music,  in  this  country, 
is  too  often  to  repel  people  of  taste  and  cul- 
ture. It  is  sometimes  positively  painful  to  dt 
and  listen  to  those  noble  psalms  drawled  out 
without  a  particle  of  spirit  or  pathos.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  there  can  be  true  devotion  in 
such  slovenly  exercises.     I  was  glad  to  see  it  so 


very  different  in  Baltimore.  Dr.  Backus,  and 
his  able  band  of  Christian  helpers  in  Sunday 
school  and  church,  have  set  an  example  to  minis- 
ters and  congregations,  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West     May  many  follow  it !, 

In  the  evening  I  lectured  to  a  crowded  audience 
in  the  Brown  Memorial  Church.  It  is  a  spacious 
and  elegant  building,  occupying  a  commanding 
site  in  a  new  part  of  the  city.  I  was  told  the 
story  of  its  origin.  Mr.  Brown  waa  one  of  Uie 
leading  merchants  of  Baltimore.  He  was  a 
member  of  Dr.  Backus's  congregation,  and  a 
munificent  contributor  to  Christian  work.  On 
his  death,  a  few  years  ago,  his  widow  wished  to 
erect  a  suitable  monument  to  perpetuate  his 
memory.  She  consulted  her  venerated  pastor, 
and  adopted  his  wise  suggestion.  A  quarter  of 
the  city  was  selected  requiring  church  accommo- 
dation ;  a  site  was  purchased ;  the  building  was 
erected ;  and  the  whole  establishment,  which  had 
cost  some  eighty  thousand  dollars,  was  handed 
over  free  to  a  body  of  trustees.  Better  far  than 
bronze  statue  or  costly  mausoleum  is  that  house 
of  prayer.  The  worshippers  within,  who,  for  ages 
to  come,  shall  hear  the  word  of  salvation,  will 
often  think  with  grateful  hearts  of  her  who 
founded  it,  and  of  him  whose  name  it  bears.  The 
Brown  Memorial  Church  is  just  another  illustra- 
tion at  once  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  American 
Christians,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  Psalmist's 
words,  ''  The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance." 

WASHINGTON. 

The  at>proach  to  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  is  not  imposing.  The  country  is  tame, 
and  disfigured  besides  with  patches  of  scrubby 
trees, .  and  fields  all  studded  with  half-decayed 
stumps,  and  wooden  shanties,  and  here  and  there 
tumble-down  fiEtrm-steadings,  bearing  traces  of 
rough  occupation  during  the  late  war.  One  can 
scarcely  tell  when  he  passes  from  the  country  to 
the  city,  the  houses  are  so  far  apart,  and  the 
streets  so  wide  and  wilderness-like.  The  design 
of  the  city  is  *'  magnificent,"  as  has  been  said  of 
its  distances  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  one  day  be 
filled  up^  if  the  world  last  long  enough.  The 
process  is  slow,  however ;  and  what  with  the 
dust,  and  mud,  and  the  dreary  intervals  of  un- 
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claimed  waste,  the  aspect  is,  meantime,  poor 
enongh.  On  a  height  at  one  end  is  the  Capites, 
hut  so  lonely  in  its  greatness  and  grandeur  that 
one  is  apt  to  wonder  how  it  ever  got  there ;  amid 
a  grove  of  trees  at  the  other  end,  miles  off,  is  the 
White  House,  where  the  President  lives.  And 
the  contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  the  latter, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  former,  would  almost 
seem  to  symbolize  the  fact  that  the  President  is 
only  the  poor,  dependent  tenant  of  the  imperial 
peopla 

Between  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  at 
safe  intervals,  stand  the  Treasury,  the  Patent 
Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Post  Office,  and  other 
government  buildings.  All  round  them,  and 
stretching  indefinitely  away  to  unknown  wastes, 
are  phantom  streets,  many  of  them  without  a 
house.  Washington  does  not  seem  fitted  to  be 
the  capital  of  this  mighty  nation.  The  whole 
power  of  government  patronage  will  not  force  it 
up  into  rivalry  with  the  commercial  capitals  of 
the  east  and  the  west. 

PRESIDENT  GRANT. 

As  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Presi- 
dent, I  considered  it  my  first  duty  to  pay  my 
respects  at  White  House.  I  was  accompanied  by 
Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  a 
man  who  holds  an  honoured  place  among  the 
adentific  men  of  the  world,  and  who  has  high 
dums  to  be  considered,  if  not  the,  at  least  one 
of  the  inventors  of  the  electric  telegraph.  We 
walked  in  through  an  unguarded,  untended  door, 
across  a  narrow  empty  hall,  up  a  long  flight  of 
stairs,  and  into  a  room  of  moderate  size,  where 
we  were  received  by  General  t>ent^  who,  with 
another  high  officer  in  plain  clothes^  were  in 
attendance.  Two  gentlemen  sat  by  the  open 
chimney  on  tilted  chairs ;  and  a  lady,  with  a 
large  bundle  of  papers  in  her  hand,  seemed  very 
much  at  home  on  a  sofa  in  a  comer.  Thqr  were 
apparently  waiting  for  an  audience;  Our  names 
having  been  taken  in  by  a  black  servant,  he  re- 
turned at  once  with  a  message  that  the  President 
would  see  us.  We  were  ushered  by  General 
Dent  throu^  an  ante-room,  large  and  bare  and 
onpty,  into  a  small  chamber  plainly  furnished. 
A  writing-table  stood  in  the  centre ;  and  at  its 
Qpper  end,  with  its  back  to  the  two  windows,  was 


a  revolving  chahr.  A  young  gentleman,  probably 
a  secretary,  received  us  as  we  entered,  and  placed 
chairs  for  us  close  to  the  table,  £&cing  the  win- 
dows. He  then  retired  to  a  seat  near  the  door, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  President 
entered  by  a  side  door.  He  shook  hands  cor- 
dially with  Professor  Henry,  and  with  me  on 
being  presented.  He  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
making  my  acquaintance,  in  the  usual  formal 
American  manner,  and  requested  me  to  take  the 
seat  near  him,  sitting  down  himself  in  the  revolv- 
ing chair.  I  was  much  struck  with  his  appear- 
ance. Though  short  in  stature,  with  no  outward 
dignity  in  bearing  or  manner,  with  no  stamp  of 
high  intellectuality  in  features,  General  Grant 
would  be  a  mailed  man  among  a  thousand. 
There  is  a  look  of  calm,  severe  determination  in 
that  cold  grey  eye,  and  in  those  closely  com- 
pressed lips,  and  in  that  steady  firm  tread,  and 
in  an  iron  rigidity  of  every  muscle  and  member, 
which  at  once  impresses  and  well-nigh  appals 
one.  The  first  thought  that  fixes  itself  in  the 
mind  of  the  close  observer  is, — There  is  a  man, 
whose  purpose  once  formed,  be  it  for  weal  or 
woe,  he  will  carry  it  through  at  all  risks,  and  at 
whatever  cost  There  is  no  wavering  in  that 
man's  nature.  There  could  be  no  shaking  of 
that  man's  resolutioa  Unquailing  courage  is 
stamped  on  every  feature  of  that  face ;  indomi- 
table firmness  is  ingrained  in  every  muscle. and 
fibre  of  that  well-knit  frame.  He  may  lack  ori- 
ginality, he  may  be  wanting  in  dash  and  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  in  lieu  of  these  he  has  qualities  which, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  more  certainly  secure 
success  in  life's  battle — firmness  and  common 
sense.  I  observed  one  peculiarity  in  General 
Grant,  which  struck  me  as  remarkable  in  a  man 
of  such  power; — in  ccmversation  he.  never  looks 
fixedly  at  the  person  to  whom  he  speaks,  or  who 
addresses  him;  occasionally,  however,  he  lifts 
his  eyes,  gives  a  rapid  glance,  which  seems  to 
pierce  one  through  and  read  the  inmost  thoughts, 
and  then  suddenly  drops  them,  as  if  embarrassed. 
But  there  are  no  other  signs  of  embarrassment 
The  contracted  brow  never  relaxes ;  not  a  muscle 
of  those  sharply  chiselled  features  ever  moves. 
His  voice  is  clear ;  his  words  very  few,  but  well 
chosen ;  his  utterance  measured ;  his  accent 
scarcely  what  one  would  call  American.     He  is 
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not  an  orator,  and  he  knows  it  Perhaps  he  feels 
his  defect.  He  is  a  man  of  action  ;  and  in  this 
respect  he  has  made,  and  still  makes,  ample 
amends  for  lack  of  words,  even  in  a  country 
where  oratory  is  at  a  premium. 

For  the  first  few  moments  the  remarks  of  the 
President  were  brief  and  dry.  I  began  to  feel  I 
was  intruding,  and,  probably,  wasting  precious 
time ;  I  therefore  rose  to  take  my  leave,  but  he 
requested  me  to  remain.  Then,  somehow,  the 
Alabama  question  was  introduced;  and  it  was 
just  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the 
negotiations  regarding  indirect  damages,  when 
peace  or  war  between  the  two  nations  seemed  to 
hang  in  the  balance.  The  President  now  ex- 
pressed his  opinions  freel}'.  I  did  not  agree  with 
his  views — and,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn, 
neither  did  any  unprejudiced  man  even  in  his 
own  country ;  yet  he  argued  pointedly  and  well 
It  was  some  time  before  I  could,  without  ap- 
parent rudeness,  take  my  leave ;  and  when  I  did 
fto  at  length,  it  was  with  the  conviction  that 
General  Grant  can,  by  logical  skill  and  adroitness, 
whenever  occasion  requires  it,  even  ''make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  cause.'' 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLOURED  POPULATION. 

In  Washington  I  began  to  see  for  the  first  time 
the  bitter  fruits  of  American  slavery.  A  majority 
of  the  population  are  coloured,  and  they  are 
chargeable,  as  I  was  informed,  with  nine-tenths 
of  the  crime.  It  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be 
so.  Brought  up  in  ignorance,  most  of  them 
without  care  save  to  gratify  animal  passion,  they 
herd  together  like  cattle ;  and  they  drink,  fight, 
and  steal  recklessly.  Never  have  I  seen — ^no, 
not  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  in  the  tents 
of  the  wandering  Arab-— such  squalid  degradation 
as  in  those  miserable  shanties  occupied  by  the 
negroes  around  Washington.  There  is,  I  fear,  a 
troubled  future  in  store  for  the  country  in  respect 
to  them.  The  crime  of  slavery  is  not  yet  fully 
expiated.  It  will  need  all  the  vigour  and  re- 
sources of  a  young  country,  and  all  the  wisdom 
of  her  ablest  statesmen,  and  all  the  care  and 
princely  generosity  of  her  noble  band  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropists,  to  train  and  rightly  allocate 
the  millions  of  freedmen.  It  is  a  great  and 
difficult  work  which  lies  before  that  country ;  and 


if  the  people  only  carry  it  on  in  the  s^Hrit  in 
which  they  have  commenced  they  will  succeed, 
and  they  will  deserve  and  get  the  sympathy  and 
the  prayers  of  Christendom. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  I  visited  one  of  the 
largest  coloured  Sunday  schools.  Upwards  of. 
three  hundred  pupils  were  present  The  teachers 
were  white ;  but  the  children  were  of  all  other 
shades,  from  bright  olive  to  jet  black.  I  sat  for 
a  time  on  the  raised  platform,  looking  at  the 
working  of  the  school  Nobody  knew  or  minded 
me,  till  the  superintendent,  seeing  me  idle,  re- 
quested me  to  take  charge  of  a  class.  It  was  the 
very  thing  I  wished  for.  It  was  composed  of 
some  fourteen  girls,  ranging  in  age  probably  from 
nine  to  fifteen,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
showily  dressed.  But  such  a  wild  set  I  never 
encountered.  They  seemed  destitute  of  all  sense 
of  propriety.  They  joked,  they  quarrelled,  and 
they  laughed  hoarsely  in  my  face  when  I  reproved 
them.  Some  flatly  refused  to  read  or  do  any- 
thing. When  I  was  trying  to  reduce  that  chaos 
to  order,  the  superintendent,  having  discovered 
who  I  was,  came  and  took  me  round  the  school 
I  saw  everywhere  the  same  levity,  and  yet  I  was 
told  considerable  advance  had  been  made  in 
breaking  in  those  wild  creatures.  I  remained  to 
the  close,  gave  a  short  address,  and  then  drove 
ofil  The  last  scene  I  saw  was  characteristic. 
Two  or  three  couples,  who  had  apparently  quar- 
relled inside,  on  getting  out  retired  to  a  vacant 
spot;  there  rings  were  formed,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded, amid  the  plaudits  of  their  schoolfellows 
who  crowded  round  them,  to  settle  disputes  by  a 
stand-up  fight  Verily  it  will  require  an  iron 
will  and  years  lDf  toil  to  convert  the  coloured 
race,  degraded  and  brutalized  as  they  have  been 
for  generations  by  slavery,  into  enlightened, 
steady,  industrious  citizens. 

And  yet  the  coloured  people  of  Washington — 
that  is,  as  many  as  were  free — were  not  altogether 
indifferent  in  past  years  to  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation. The  Government  Beport  on  the  "  Schools 
of  the  Coloured  Population''  is  a  most  interesting 
and  important  document  I  have  to  express  my 
grateful  thanks  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  his  great  kindness  in  giving  me  a  proof  copy, 
and  for  the  courtesy  with  which  he  replied  to  all 
my  queries.     ^  Though  poor,  proscribed,  and  xxDr 
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lettered,"  the  Report  says, ''  they  founded,  iu  their 
humble  way,  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
their  children  within  less  than  two  years  after  the 
first  school-house  of  whites  was  built  in  the  city. 
The  sentiment  against  the  education  of  the  col- 
oared  classes  was  much  less  rigorous  in  the  early 
history  of  the  capital  than  it  was  a  third  of  a 
century  later.      The  free  coloured  people  were 
sometimes  even  encouraged,  to  a  limited  extent, 
in  their  efforts  to  pick  up  some  fragments  of 
knowledge The  first  school-house  in  this  dis- 
trict, built  expressly  for  the  education  of  coloured 
children,  was  erected  by  three  men  who  had  been 
bom  and  reared  as  slaves  in  Maryland  and  Yir- 
gioia.    Their  names  were  Qeoige  Bell,  Nicholas 

Franklin,  and  Moses  Liverpool They  had  at 

that  time  just  emerged  from  the  condition  of 
sUves,  and  knew  not  a  letter  of  the  alphabet 
How  they  secured  their  freedom  is  not  clearly 
known,  though  the  tradition  is  that  Franklin, 
experiencing  religion,  was  made  free  by  his  master, 
vho  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the 
&ipHne  of  which  at  that  time  admitted  no  slave 
to  membership." 

The  Report  goes  on  to  show  how,  wholly  by 

pHTate  enterprise,  and  that  too  generally  of  the 

pi)or  people  themselves,  schools  continued  to  be 

established  and  supported  for  half  a  centuiy ;  and 

^w,  amid  suffering  and  contumely,  the  coloured 

face  appeared  to  appreciate  them.    ^  It  is  worthy 

of  observation  that  in  no  case  has  a  coloured 

school  ever   failed  for  want  of  scholars.      The 

parents  were  always  glad  to  send  their  children, 

and  the  children  were  always  ready  to  go,  even 

wlien  too  poor  to  be  decently  fed  or  clothed. 

When  a  school  failed  it  was  for  want  of  money, 

and  not  for  want  of  apprecuition  of  the  benefits 

of  education The  coloured  people  have  shown 

themselves  capable,  to  a  wonderful  degree,  of 
supporting  and  educating  themselves,  while  at 
the  same  time  contributing  by  taxation  to  the 
support  of  white  schools,  from  which  they  were 
debarred,  and  that,  too,  when  in  numerous  cases 
tbey  had  previously  bought  themselves  and  fami- 
lies from  slavery  at  very  great  expense ;  their 
history  furnishing  an  example  of  courage  and 
success  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  oppression 
scarcely  equalled  in  the  annals  of  mankind.'' 
The  war  reTolutioni2ed  the  education  of  the 


n^o.  It  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  man- 
hood. Before  it,  any  attempt  to  educate  a  slave 
was  punishable  as  a  crime !  Even  so  recently  as 
1863,  "when  the  Eev.  N.  K  Crow  with  his  band 
of  associates  went  to  Alexandria  to  open  their 
school  for  the  children  of  freedmeu,  no  white 
family  in  the  dty  would  give  them  food  or  lodg- 
ing! They  found  a  home,  however,  with  an 
excellent  old  coloured  man,  H.  H.  Arnold,  now 
more  than  eighty  years  old,  who  had  seen  General 
Washington  in  1799  at  Christ  Church  in  that 
city.     Beid^  of  Indian  extraction  on  his  mother's 

side,  he  was  free  bom Mr.  Crow's  school  was 

persecuted,  and  the  children  often  stoned  by  the 
white  children ;  and  every  form  of  contempt  was 
visited  upon  the  refined  and  cultivated  teachers 

by  the  white  parents In  January  1865  Miss 

Caroline  W.  Moore  could  find  no  decent  white 
family  who  would  receive  her,  and  the  coloured 
people  were  too  poor  to  furnish  her  proper  accom- 
modation :  and  she,  with  her  assistimt.  Miss  R. 
Capron,  were  for  some  time  compelled  to  board 
in  Washington  1" 

''The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  of 
Columbia  took  effect  on  the  16th  of  April  1862; 
and  on  the  21st  of  May,  a  little  more  than  a 
month  later.  Congress,  believing  that  with  their 
freedom  the  subjects  of  slavery  must  be  educated 
for  their  new  condition,  passed  an  Act  requiring" 
certain  taxes  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
itiating a  system  of  schools  for  the  education  of 

coloured  children "  The  first  public  coloured 

school  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  March  1864." 

Though  the  newly  liberated  slaves  entertained 
false  and  exaggerated  notions  of  the  effects  of 
emancipation ;  and  though  their  children,  just 
released  from  the  Southern  plantations,  were  wild 
and  impatient  of  restraint,  as  if  they  imagined 
freedom  was  synonymous  \n\h  lawlessness  and 
indolence ;  yet  there  was  still  an  element  of  good 
in  them,  and  they  showed  that  they  were  cap- 
able, under  judicious  treatment,  of  being  made 
amenable  to  rightful  authority.  The  careful  Re- 
port tells  us  that  ''the  whole  body  of  white 
teachers,  who  have  taught  coloured  children  in 
this  district  since  the  war,  are  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  black  children  learn  just  as 
rapidly  and  as  thoroughly  as  do  children  of  any 
other  colour.     Thoughtful,  fair-minded  men  and 
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women,  who  have  carefully  watched  these  schools^ 
are  compelled,  no  matter  what  their  prepossesaiana^ 
to  corroborate  this  judgment  of  the  teachera.  These 
atatements  are  made  with  deliberation,  and  are 
authorized  by  the  results  of  veiy  large  personal 
obsenration  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  large  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  teachers,  on  the  part 
of  the  person  who  makes  them.  These  facts 
impose  upon  the  country  an  imperstiTe  and  ata- 
pendous  work.  They  show  that  we  have  a  miUioo 
of  coloured  children,  almost  entirely  nntanght^  y«lt 
•capable,  and  intoisely  eager,  to  leftn.  These 
children  must  be  educated,  or  the  country  can 
scarcely  stand.  How  can  you  build  the  house  of 
which  yon  have  never  laid  the  foundationi  Take 
no  timely  precaution  against  the  conta^on  to 
which  youth  is  eiqxMed,  and  no  future  care  will 
•core  the  malady." 

The  Report  oondudes  in  the  following  words, 
which  bear  the  strongest  possible  testimony  to 
the  reality  and  extent  of  Ghristian  work  in 
America  in  this  department:  ^The  history  of 
these  schools  subsequent  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion,  records  the  most  remarkable  efforts 
•of  disinterested  contributions,  both  in  money  and 
iu  labour,  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  annak 
of  Christian  and  patriotic  beneficence.  The  duty 
of  providing  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  enli^t- 
enment  of  a  class  of  people  who  had  been  kept 
hitherto  in  profound  ignorance,  directly  or  in- 
•directly,  by  the  laws  and  •prejudices  of  the  oounti^, 
pervaded  the  entire  Northern  mind  and  heart 
No  pains  have  been  spared  to  ascertain  the  fields 


cf  labour  occupied  by  different  associatioosy  and 
the  achoola  taught  by  different  individuals;  but 
no  record  can  fully  describe  the  self-sacrifice  and 
leal  of  that  band  of  noble^  refined,  and  cultivated 
women  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  educatiaii 
of  this  neglected  class;  many  of  whom  fell  as  tn4j 
martyrs  to  their  patriotic  labours  as  those  who 
pedshed  on  the  battle-field;  and  not  a  few  of 
whom  are  still  suffering  in  their  own  homes  aa 
great  a  privation,  in  the  loss  of  health  from  this 
aervioe,  as  those  who  will  bear  to  their  graves 
bodies  mutilated  by  the  missiles  of  war.'* 

To  prove  that  these  words  are  not  exaggerated, 
one  has  only  to  glance  over  the  details  of  this 
very  fuU  and  very  admirable  Eeport  There  one 
reads  of  women  from  every  State  of  the  NortJi, 
who  left  homes  of  comfort  and  luxury,  who  gave 
up  the  society  of  cherished  friends  and  loviqg 
rd^tives,  who  encountered  hardship  and  coo- 
tomely  and  open  persecuticm,  that  they  might 
Instruct  poor  joegro  children.  The  annals  of 
Christian  heroism  record  no  nobler  acts  than 
theia  That  America  has  sinned  in  days  pas^ 
the  world  knows.  That  under  the  flag  of  liberty 
she  long  cherished  and  fostered  the  cruellest 
slavery,  her  own  most  enlightened  statesmen  are 
aow  foremost  to  acknowledge.  But  if  public 
seal,  and  private  munificence,  and  individusl 
devotion  can  atone  for  past  sins^  or  indemnify 
aa  injured  race,  then  the  deep  crimson  stain  of 
gnik  must  ere  long  be  completely  wiped  out  from 
the  banner  of  the  United  States. 


CHILDHOOD. 

FBOM  THE  FBENCH  OF  VICTOR  ML  EUQO. 

on  who  know  not  the  brightneBs  of  infan^, 
child. 
Do  not  envy  the  sorrows  of  years, — 
When  the  heart  is  by  turns  or  a  rebel  or 
slsTe, 


And  laogbter  oft  sadder  than  tears ! 

-Childhood's  thoughtless  enjoyments  are  lightly  foigot*- 

Tbey  pass  as  a  soft  balmy  breeze ; 
As  a  joyous  voice,  dying  away  in  its  flight ; 

As  a  halcyon  over  the  seas ! 

Oh,  haste  not  to  ripen  the  harvest  of  Thought  I 
Enjoy  the  young  spring's  genial  clime : 


Childhood's  boors,  interwoven  with  flowers,   are   so 
sweets- 
Do  not  shake  off  the  leaves  ere  their  time  ! 


Years  will  gather  full  fast,  and  stem  Fate  bring  to  thee, 
As  to  us,  friendships  false, — and  regret : 

The  hopeless  misfortunes  that  pride  disavows ; 
The  jiUcuwreB  that  pity  b^et. 

Iiangh  on !  all  unconscious  of  griefs  sach  as  these ; 

Sadden  not  the  fair  brow,  and  blue  eyes 
Where  is  mirrored  the  peace  of  the  innocent, — whence 

The  sold  beams,  reflecting  the  skies. 

7.  B. 
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70HAHHS8  7ALX:  THE  FHILAHTHEOPIST  OF  WEIHAB. 

ABJRIDGED  FROM  TBE  DESMAN  OF  BAUR. 
IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  L 

|NE  of  the  precious  thli^;8  bioi:^t  to  mata- 
rity  on  the  blood-watered  noil  of  Germany^ 
daring  the  war  of  emancipation  from  the 
French  yoke,  was  the  work  of  love  where- 
by abandoned  children  were  rescued  from  physical  and 
moral  destitution. 

What  the  warm-hearted  and  patriotic  Pestalozzi  did 
for  Switzerland,  Johannes  Falk  accomplished  on  a  much 
Wger  scale  for  Germany,  where  a  rich  blessing  attended 
his  labours. 

Saxony  was  now,  for  the  third  time^  honoured  to  give 
ID  impulse  to  Christian  activity  throughout  Qermany. 
From  Wittembeig  the  voice  of  Luther  had  firet  pro- 
daimed  justification  by  faith ;  from  Halle  the  example 
of  the  pious  Francke — the  founder  of  the  Orphan  House 
-shorted  to  faith  that  worketh  by  lov« ;  while  in 
Weimar,  Falk  clearly  proved  that  the  high  intellectual 
coltare  of  the  age,  so  nobly  represented  in  that  city^  was 
ionfficient  t6  render  the  nation  the  help  which  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  Christian  love  to  bestow. 

The  life  of  Falk  claims  the  warmest  sympathy  of  the 
nader.  His  simple  and  unaffected  narration  of  the 
aeota  of  his  youth  is  not  without  poetical  merit,  and 
mniida  one  of  the  autobiography  of  Stilling.  As  the 
oiginalitgr  ef  StiUii^s  mind  won  him  &vour  in  the 
aght  of  Goethe,  bo  the  frank,  genial,  and  withal  enei^ 
getac  character  of  Falk,  gained  him  a  {4aoe  among  the 
intiniate  fHends  of  the  great  poet 

¥ilk  was  bom  on  St  Jude's  Day,  1768,  in  the  city 
<f  I>aiizig,  where  his  father  pursued  the  hamble  oocu- 
pation  of  a  peruke-maker.    His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Chalion,  belonged  to  a  Calvinist  hxaHy  from 
<2eiievi^  who  had  settled  in  Danzig  and  joined  the 
ifoiavians  there.    His  father  appean  to  have  been  like- 
tiae  a  Calvinist :  at  all  events,  Falk  was  baptized  in 
the  B^ormed  Church.    A  spirit  of  puritanic  strictness 
pervaded  his  bome^  where  he  was  taught  to  ahnn  all 
isterooarse  with  the  outer  world.     The  meral  atmoe- 
phere  in  which  he  lived  weighed  heavily  on  the  boy's 
^irit    His  mind  longing  to  soar  b^ood  his  father's 
vorksliop,  where  he  had  been  employed  since  taken 
from  school   in  his  eleventh  year,  he  suffered  in- 
describably under  this  mental  bondage.    He  was  kept 
bard  at  woxk ;  all  reading,  save  that  of  a  devotional ; 
kind,  being  denied  him.    This  restriction  led  the  boy  to 
^  expedient  of  spending  the  few  pence  he  had  saved 
tt  the  circulating  library.    He  perused  the  books  thus 
<)btained  by  the  light  of  the  street  lan^ ;  his  fingers 
being  often  lo  benumbed  with  cM  that  he  could  scarcely 
^om  over  the  leaves.    Some  one  gave  him  Wieland's 

^iwdation  of  Ladan,  which  he  greedily  devowed. 


^He  was  poor  and  of  humble  parentage,  fike  me,'' 
lie  wrote  to  his  cousin;  "  he  worked  at  a  trade,  like  me ; 
and  after  all,  became  learned  and  famous.  When  I  read 
this,  my  heart  bounded  with  joy ;  only  I  fear  that  my 
parents  will  never  have  such  cause  of  rejoicing  in  me." 

His  love  of  study  was  so  ardent,  that  he  longed  for  a 
return  of  the  happy  days,  when,  confined  by  a  broken 
1^  he  was  allowed  to  read  to  his  hearths  content! 

Falk  experienced  many  signal  deliverances  both  from 
bodily  and  spiritual  danger.  His  love  of  music  and  skill 
on  the  violin  induced  him  to  join  tho  choir  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  One  day  Father  Lambert, 
who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  boy,  conducted  him  to  his 
cell  for  serious  conversation.  '^  Listen,  Johannes,"  said 
he ;  **  should  you  not  like  to  be  confirmed  in  our  Church, 
and  become  a  Catholic  ? " 

The  boy's  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  repfied  in 
fear  and  trembling,  *^  Ko,  reverend  father,  no  !  I  was 
baptized  in  the  fedth  of  Christ  and  of  Calvin,  and  in  this 
faith  I  hope  to  die ! "  while  tears  rolled  down  the  oheeks 
of  the  youDg  confessor. 

"Well,  weU,  don't  be  terrified,  my  son,"  said  the 
pnest  good-naturedly.  "The  Churdi  does  not  make 
«imverts  by  Ibree."  Here  the  musicians  in  the  adjoining 
church  began  to  tone  their  instruments.  "  Come  away," 
said  Father  Lambert;  ^mass  has  begun/'— and  Falk 
Has  out  of  danger. 

On  another  occasion  one  of  his  father's  workmen  asked 
feave  to  take  Johannes  to  the  Christmas  fair.  This  was 
granted  on  condition  that  pleasures  of  an  objectionable 
kind  were  to  be  avoided.  The  amusements  at  the  £ur 
were  riotous  in  the  extreme,  but  failed  to  satisfy  the 
workman,  who  proposed  that  Johannes  should  further 
accompany  him  to  a  house  of  bad  fame.  The  circum- 
itance  which  frustrated  this  evil  design  is  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  it  illustrates  the  thoughtful  and  poetical 
nature  of  the  youth.  In  the  midst  of  the  dense  crowd, 
under  cover  of  which  every  kind  of  excess  was  perpe- 
trated, he  met  a  very  pretty  and  well-dressed  maiden, 
who  seemed  to  feel  deeply  the  painfulness  of  her  sitnar 
tion.  Johannes  stood  still  before  her,  and  they  looked 
at  each  other  without  exchanging  a  word.  He  then 
doubled  his  fists  and  made  way  for  her  through  the 
crowd,  suffering  no  one  to  molest  her.  This  seemed  to 
piease  her,  as,  when  fairly  out  of  the  crowd,  she  stopped 
for  a  moment  and  nodded  kindly  to  Johannes  before 
parting.  A  beam  of  the  light  which  shone  vpcsn  Dante 
on  first  beholding  Beatrice  seemed  to  penetrate  the  boy's 
eoal.  A  pure  love  pervaded  his  breast,  and  prevented 
him  firom  yielding  to  the  allurements  of  sin,  even  if  a 
yet  stronger  spdl  had  not  interposed  itseil  On  reach- 
ing the  Convent  Cbureh,  he  found  the  doors  open  and 
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the  lamps  burning,  while  a  voice  of  indescribable  sweet- 
ness resounded  from  the  singers*  gallery.  He  thought  of 
his  parents,  and  of  the  words,  '<  When  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not ;"  and,  entering  the  church,  seemed 
to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven,  where  he  believed  the  angels 
of  Gk)d  to  be  rejoicing  over  him. 

Shortly  after  this,  Falk  was  rescued  in  a  striking 
manner  from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  On  the  day  after 
Christmas  1785,  he  went  to  skate  with  his  youngest 
brother.  While  skimming  rapidly  along,  he  felt  the  ice 
break  under  him.  Another  moment,  and  the  cold 
waters  of  the  Vistula  would  have  been  bis  grave. 
Thinking  that  his  last  moment  had  arrived,  he  com- 
mended his  soul  to  God,  full  of  intense  concern  as  to 
what  would  be  its  fate.  His  thoughts  reverted  to  his 
home  and  to  the  brother  who  had  accompanied  him  on 
the  ice ;  he  then  gasped  out,  "  Lord  Jesus,  thine  I  am, 
now  and  to  all  eternity ;"  but  his  *' Amen"  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  hand  tugging  at  him.  It  was  that  of  his 
little  brother,  who,  despite  the  warnings  of  the  by- 
standers, bad  followed  the  dictates  of  natural  affection, 
and  now,  with  con>'ulsive  energy,  grasped  his  brother, 
who  had  risen  to  the  surface.  When  himself  drawn 
down  by  the  current,  he  kept  his  hold,  though  the  ice 
cut  his  face  and  hands  till  the  blood  came.  Even  when 
half  under  water  he  held  his  brother  fast,  weeping,  and 
calling  out  for  help. 

Some  fishermen,  who  were  looking  on,  said, ''  Tou  see 
that  you  cannot  save  him— leave  him  to  God*s  mercy;" 
hut  the  little  fellow  only  cried  the  more  lustily,  and 
clung  the  more  closely,  tUl  some  men  came  with  poles 
and  hooks,  and  drew  out  his  brother. 

When  restored  to  consciousness,  Johannes  asked  his 
brother  why  he  bled  so,  but  got  no  answer  save  a  warm 
embrace,  accompanied  by  expressions  of  delight  at  his 
safety.  At  night  the  little  boy  rose  up  again  and  again, 
and  going  to  his  brother's  bed,  drew  aside  the  curtain, 
held  his  ear  to  the  face  of  the  sleeper,  and  triumphantly 
exclaimed,  "  Yes,  he  still  lives  ! " 

The  whole  family  joined  in  praising  God  for  this  mar- 
vellous deliverance;  and  FaJk's  aunt,  who,  like  his 
mother,  was  a  Moravian,  said  solemnly,  ''Johannes, 
God  has  once  more  interposed  on  your  behalf.  He  will 
never  forsake  you,  unless  you  first  forsake  him.  I  have 
an  inward  persuasion  that  he  has  chosen  you  for  bis 
service." 

Before  this  period  Falk  had  been  emancipated  from 
his  mental  bondage.  A  teacher  of  the  English  language, 
named  Drommert,  had  prevailed  on  the  elder  Falk  to 
give  his  son  a  liberal  education.  The  father  had,  after 
much  persuasion,  allowed  the  boy  to  devote  himself  to 
study,  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  work  two 
hours  daOy  in  the  shop. 

So  Johannes  went  to  Drommert  twice  a  week.  Not 
one  of  the  young  gentlemen  attending  the  class  would 
permit  the  poor  boy  to  share  his  book  I  One,  especially, 
who  wore  a  sword  and  plumed  hat,  made  himself  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  to  Johannes.     However,  the 


teacher  gave  him  a  book;  and  he  soon  put  the  patridan 
youths  to  shame,  by  far  outstripping  them  in  learning. 
When  Drommert  awarded  the  palm  to  Falk's  transla- 
tion of  Ossian,  announcing  it  to  be  the  best  done  in  the 
class,  and  tlie  only  one  in  verse,  the  pupil  shed  tears  of 
joy,  while  the  master  took  the  composition  forthwitli  to 
the  head-pastor  of  St.  Peter's,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing permission  for  Falk  to  enter  the  Academy  of  Danzig 
as  a  student  of  theology,  at  Easter,  17S5. 

Now  that  his  way  was  made  plain,  Falk  suflfered  no 
consideration  to  turn  him  from  the  pursuit  of  his 
object 

One  day  a  church-warden  of  St.  Petei's  called  to  him 
on  the  street,  asking  him  if  his  father  had  really  allowed 
him  to  study  for  the  Church. 

"  Yes,  please  your  worship,"  replied  Falk  with  a  low 
bow. 

**  Without  money !    What  next  ? " 

"  I  mean  to  go  to  the  university  next,  and  become  % 
candidate  for  the  ministry." 

"You  are  a  fool!" 

"  No  doubt,  your  worship,"  meekly  replied  the  youth; 
"  but  as  I  do  not  wish  to  remain  a  fool,  I  devote  myself 
to  study." 

This  contempt  of  the  purse-proud  citizen  caused  Falk 
to  shed  many  a  bitter  tear ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  perse- 
vered manfully  in  the  course  he  had  chosen. 

On  entering  the  academy,  great  was  his  delight  in 
prospect  of  a  course  of  lectures  by  the  Professor  of 
Poetry.  Philosophy  was  invested  with  mysteriona 
terrors  in  the  mind  of  Falk,  since  he  had  heard  of  tiie 
system  of  Kant  having  affected  the  nen-es  of  one  of  the 
professors  so  powerfully  as  to  occasion  an  illness  to 
which  the  physicians  attributed  his  death.  But  x^oetry, 
in  which  Falk  had  made  many  boyish  attempts,  pos- 
sessed his  implicit  confidence.  He  awaited  the  first 
lecture  with  great  impatience ;  and  when  the  longed-for 
hour  arrived,  entered  the  class-room  in  blissful  anticipa- 
tion of  wondrous  revelations.  But  at  the  desk  sat  a  tall 
haggard  man,  with  sunken  eyes  and  hollow  voice,  suck- 
ing the  head  of  his  cane,  and  reading  from  his  note- 
book what  certainly  did  not  flow  fresh  from  the  springs 
of  life. 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  Falk  visited 
the  man  after  the  lecture,  and  imparted  to  him  his 
poetical  aspirations— only  to  learn,  however,  that  the 
Professor  of  Poetry,  having  been  mercifully  preserved 
from  ever  writing  a  line  himself,  gravely  warned  his  class 
against  doing  so;  since,  in  his  opinion,  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  poetry  usually  proved  in  the  end  good 
for  nothing. 

After  this,  when  asked  if  he  wrote  verses,  Falk  said 
he  always  felt  inclined  to  reply,  "  God  forbid ;  I  have 
never  thus  disgraced  myself." 

However,  he  never  gave  this  answer  in  earnest ;  on 
the  contrary,  while  in  close  attendance  on  all  the  classes, 
he  diligently  cultivated  the  art  of  pouring  out  the  fidnees 
of  his  young  heart  in  song. 
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When  at  leugth  he  was  qualified  to  enter  the  univer- 
sity, the  Senate  of  Danzig  supplied  the  means;  and  the 
time  of  his  departure  drawing  nigh,  he  was  desired  to 
appear  before  the  burgomasters  and  senators  met  in 
solemn  conclave  in  the  town-hall.    Here  were  assembled 
these  venerable  councillors,  arrayed  in  their  splendid 
robes  of  oflice ;  while  before  them  stood,  in  becoming 
humility,  with  tears  of  gratitude  in  his  eyes,  Johannes 
Faik.    The  senators  shook  hands  with  him,  and  gave 
bin)  their  blessing.    One  of  the  aged  men  took  the 
5onth*s  hand  in  his  own,  and  uttered  the  memorable 
vonid :  '*  Johannes,  you  are  leaving  us.    Ood*  be  with 
yon.    Remember  you  are  our  debtor;  we  befriended  yon 
ihen  a  poor  child,  and  supplied  all  your  wants.    Yon 
miut  repay  us.    Wherever  God  may  place  you  in  after 
life,  snd  whatever  lot  he  may  appoint  you,  never  forget 
that  you  were  once  a  poor  child.    And  if  ever  a  poor 
child  should  knock  at  your  door,  behold  in  him  the 
gray-haired,  long-buried  senators  of  Danzig  soliciting 
)m  aid ;  aiid  do  not  send  them  empty  away.'' 

Falk*8  youth  contained  the  germs  of  the  work  of  love 
ioihich  his  after  years  were  to  be  spent    His  early 
life  of  penury  fitted  him  to  sympathize  and  mix  freely 
with  the  common  people.    The  kindness  of  which  the 
old  senator  so  pathetically  reminded  him,  was  indelibly 
CDgiifeo  on  his  heart;  and  the  wonderful  interpositions 
of  Providence  on  his  behalf  were  to  him  a  revelation  of 
BiTioe  love,  urging  him  to  glorify  God  by  word  and 
deed. 
After  be  left  Danzig  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  thread 
<if  his  life  for  about  twenty  years.   So  far  is  certain,  that 
Invent  to  Halle  in  1787,  and  began  to  study  theology; 
^t  he  soon  gave  it  up,  disheartened,  probably,  by  the 
iQpoficiility  and  indifiference  of  the  period, 
^ilology— the  key  to  poetic  treasures— had  experi- 
^^  a  gjorioas  revival  under  the  auspices  of  men 
like  Friedndk  August  Wolf,  under  whose   guidance 
Falk  devoted  himself  to  the  classics.    He  probably  sup- 
ported himself  by  teaching  and  literature  while  at 
^life,  where  we  still  find  him  in  1798,  having  married, 
^^  year  before,  Caroline  Rosenfeldt  of  that  city.    In 
^SOl  be  was  residing  at  Weimar,  where  he  became  ac- 
^ted  with  Schiller  and  Herder  in  their  later  years. 
With  Wieland,  and  more  especially  with  Qoethe,  he 
^joyed  the  intimate  fellowship  of  an  enthusiastic  dis- 
^;  still  retaining,  however,  his  independence  of 
tboQght. 

The  want  of  information  respecting  his  outward  cir- 
^^lOtttanoea  is  amply  compensated  by  the  development 
^  his  inner  life,  aa  exhibited  in  his  poetry  and  journal, 
vhere  his  views  of  God  and  of  human  life  are  fully  dis- 
P^jed.  These  are  doubtless  pure,  amiable,  and  benevo- 
^t ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  mention  of  the  Name 
'*  vherein  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
^^*'  Some  years  later,  however,  he  turned  to  the 
^*^  beholding  in  it  the  strongest  incentive  to  love 
^  good  works.  On  Good  Friday  1817  he  stands  in 
spirit  on  a  cfanrdi  toweri  and  looking  down  on  a  multi- 
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tnde  of  perishing  souls,  considers  himself,  as  God's 
servant,  appointed  to  bring  them  to  the  Saviour.  Not 
for  all  the  world,  he  declares,  would  he  relinquish  this 
sacred  trust  He  next  beholds  in  vision  the  grace  of 
God,  after  the  vials  of  his  wrath  are  all  [toured  out, 
reigning  supreme  on  the  earth;  and,  overwhelmed  by 
the  manifestation  of  that  grace  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
resigns  himself  entirely  to  its  purifying  and  exalting 
influence. 

The  change  thus  wrought  by  degrees  in  the  mind  of 
Falk  was  not  so  much  theoretical  as  practical,  and  is  to 
be  ascribed  less  to  any  process  of  thought  than  to  tlie 
effect  of  the  mighty  judgments  whereby  God  was  then 
vindicating  himself  to  the  nations  as  the  Sovereign 
Disposer  of  their  destinies.  An  ardent  patriot  rather 
than  a  devout  Christian—the  sorrows  which  he  was 
called  to  endure  in  the  former  character  aided  the  de- 
velopment of  genuine  Christianity  in  his  soul. 

His  powers  of  satire,  at  first  wielded  against  mankind 
at  large,  were  directed,  as  the  rule  of  Napoleon  gained 
ground  in  Gennany,  against  the  special  sins  of  that 
country.  In  a  piece  written  in  1801,  he  institutes  a 
comparison  between  the  state  of  his  native  land  then 
f  jid  in  1701.  The  piety  of  that  period  he  declares  to 
be  superseded  by  scepticism ;  its  decorum  by  levity ;  its 
patriotism  by  intrigues  with  France;  and  finally,  its 
sobriety  and  prosperity  by  luxury  and  empty  coffers. 

Again,  he  reproves  his  countrymen  for  their  overween- 
ing love  of  system—their  correct  theories  without  corre- 
sponding practice,  and  their  dry  learning  without  vital 
energy. 

In  the  periodical,  <*  Elysium  and  Tartarus,*'  issued  by 
Falk  at  Weimar,  until  Saxony  had  to  succumb  to  the 
usurper,  he  pours  forth  the  bitterest  sarcasms  against 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  unwieldy  and  most  unpopular  organization  of  the 
German  army.  While  urging  his  countrymen  to  shake 
off  the  detested  foreign  yoke,  he  looks  for  deliverance 
not  merely  to  their  patriotic  ardour,  but  with  far  greater, 
confidence  to  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  he  adjures  them,  by 
their  veneration  for  Luther  and  the  Reformed  faith,  to 
renounce  every  selfish  consideration,  and  resist  to  the 
death  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

After  the  battle  of  Jena,  Falk  gave  up  literature, 
and  devoted  his  energies  to  help  his  ensUved  and  im- 
poverished countrymen. 

After  conquering  Weimar  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory, the  French  had,  according  to  their  wont,  imposed 
heavy  taxes  on  the  inhabitants.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Wieland,  Falk  requested  the  French  Commission  at 
Weimar  to  appoint  him  their  secretary.  He  aeceptod 
the  situation  with  the  sole  view  of  aiding  the  oppressed 
community,  and  he  fulfilled  the  duty  with  equal  tact 
and  intrepidity.  The  benevolence  of  his  nature  enabled 
him  to  stoop  to  relieve  the  most  abject  cases  of  misery, 
aiui  to  oppose  in  numberless  instances  the  merciless 
rigour  of  the  invaders.    His  noble  exertions  on  their 
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behalf  gained  him,  from  the  oomitry-people,  the  title  of 
•*^  The  Good  Councillor ; "  and  after  the  war,  his  so?ereign, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Saze-Weimar,  bestowed  on  lum  a 
place  and  pension,  and  invested  him  with  the  Order  of 
the  Falcon. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the 
troops  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  fresh  from 
the  battle-fields  of  Spun,  invaded  the  Weimar  tenitofy, 
And  committed  the  most  reckless  atrocities.  Thej  set 
iire  to  the  villages,  whence  the  terror-stricken  peasaatry 
fled  in  despair,  without  knowing  where  to  turn  for 
shelter.  The  misery  of  these  poor  fugitives  entered 
into  Falk's  very  soul.  He  left  his  bome  to  help  the 
/suiferers,  and  went  forth  solitary  and  unprotected,  but 
strong  as  a  host  in  trust  in  God  and  love  to  man. 
"Wherever  the  foe  oppressed,  he  was  to  be  found  taking 
the  prey  from  the  plunderers  and  restoring  it  to  tiie 
rightful  owners.  Wherever  he  went  terrible  sights  met 
his  view.  The  unthreshed  com  from  the  harvest-field 
^as  thrown  down  as  litter  for  the  horses,  the  roads  being 
strewn  with  grain.  Stolen  horses  were  sold  for  a  few 
-florins,  the  flocks  on  the  fields  shorn,  and  the  oxen  taken 
from  the  plough  to  the  slaughter.  When  at  a  loss  for 
fuel,  the  soldiers  tore  down  the  staircases  of  the  houses. 
Falk  saw  that  a  stop  must  be  put  to  these  outrages. 
Mercy  was  unknown  to  the  invaders ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  fear  of  an  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  driven 
to  despair,  might  have  some  weight  with  them,  and 
suggested  this  idea  to  the  French  general,  De  Coehom, 
who  at  onoe  placed  a  company  of  soldiers  at  Falk's  dis- 
posal. He  availed  himself  of  their  services  in  his  tours 
through  Weimar  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  doing 
his  utmost  to  quell  the  wanton  cruel^  of  the  trcx^ 
4md  restore  order  and  justice. 

The  battle  of  Ldpsic  changed  the  scene.    Miserable 


fugitives  now  occupied  the  place  of  an  insolent ; 
clous  soldiery. 

The  pestilence  swept  the  country  from  eas 
overtaking  the  vanquished  on  their  retreat,  a 
in  the  villages  where  care  and  hunger  had  pr 
numerous  victims.  In  one  village  no  less  tl 
orphans  wept  at  the  graves  of  their  parents, 
the  destroying  angel  leave  Falk's  home  unvisit< 
of  his  six  promising  children  were  taken  away, 
prostrated  by  illness  himself ;  and,  crushed  b 
he  longed  for  death.  <*We  poor  mortals,"  1 
^  are  all  alike.  We  all  desire  to  share  in  the  tn 
tion  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  to  build  tabemac 
with  Moses  and  Elias ;  but  shrink  from  th< 
tion,  the  agony  in  the  garden,  the  cross,  the 
thorns,  and  bloody  sweat  ;~these  overwhelm  tl 
man  with  terror  and  anguish.  Oh,  how  diflia 
while  these  bitter  trials  last,  'Not  my  will,  b 
be  done,'  from  a  calm,  resigned,  and  guileless  1 

Falk  was  restored  to  bodily  health,  and  cur 
over,  of  his  spiritual  Unguor  and  his  indifferen 
things  of  God.  National  and  domestic  disi 
stirred  the  inmost  depths  of  his  nature,  and  o 
a  wide  and  free  channel  for  the  stream  of  lo 
wells  forth  from  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  From 
of  the  emancipation  of  his  country  from  th 
yoke  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  devoted  h 
labours  of  love.  He  had  gained  the  confiden 
people  by  his  strenuous  exertions  on  their  beli 
now  the  exigency  of  the  times  brought  to  him  i 
whose  trade  the  war  had  ruined,  farmers  with 
com  or  money  to  buy  it,  and  hundreds  of  or[ 
dren,— miserable  wanderers,  bagging  or  stealii^ 
themselves  from  starvation. 

To  he  conduded  next  monUt. 
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BBIDE. 

THER  dear,  my  home  I  leave 

Ere  another  sun  go  down ; 
Even  now  the  virgins  weave 
For  thy  child  the  bridal  crown 
Qrant  one  boon  before  we  part, 

listen  to  my  sole  request, 
Poor  more  joy  into  a  heart 
Now  already  deeply  blest 

FATHEB. 

Dost  thou  crave,  oh !  daughter  fair, 

Goodly  robe  of  Syrian  dye, 
Qold  or  gem,  or  dainties  lare,-^ 

Aught  to  chann  the  ear  or  eye  f 


BBIDE. 

Love  for  Earth's  vain  gauds  hath  ce 
Pearl  of  price  my  soul  hath  won ; 

Bid,  oh !  bid  unto  thy  feast 
Holy  Mary's  holier  Son  ! 

FATHEB. 

He — ^the  Prophet — ^pure,  sublime, 

Calling  sinners  to  repent, 
Warning  all  to  flee  in  time 

Wrath  of  the  Omnipotent ! 
His  high  presence  gloom  would  brii 

Hush  the  song  and  still  the  jest  j 
Who  could  laugh  and  who  could  sii 

'Neath  the  eye  of  such  a  Ouest ! 
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BBIDE. 

Ib  the  ran  the  source  of  gloom  ? 

Do  the  blossoms  shun  the  dew 
Which  bat  gives  them  richer  bloom, 

Sweeter  scent  and  brighter  hue  1 
^Neath  the  gaze  of  those  pure  eyes 

Springs  a  joy  beyond  all  mirth, 
E'en  as  when  in  Paradise 

Smiled  the  Lord  on  sinless  Earth ! 

FATHER. 

Raised  by  lofty  purity 

Far  above  His  fellow-men, 
Dedicate  to  office  high, 

Be  the  Prophet  welcome  then. 
Bat  that  train  of  men  obscure 

Who  revere  Him  as  their  Lord, 
Wherefore  should  they  tread  my  floor. 

Banquet  at  my  festal  board  ? 

Ilshermen  of  Qalilee 

Scarcely  may  the  cup  divide 
With  the  saintly  Pharisee, 

With  the  ruler  in  his  pride, 
I  have  guests  who  ill  might  brook 

Contact  with  the  unlettered  band, 
Who  their  boats  and  nets  forsook 

At  the  Nazarene's  command. 

BRIDE. 

Father,  where  the  Master  is 

There  the  servants  share  the  board ; 
lis  enough  that  they  are  His; 

Love  we  all  who  love  the  Lord. 


Every  follower  He  may  bring, 
Welcome  is  for  His  dear  sake ; 

Were  it  with  a  sceptred  king 
Cup  to  share  and  bread  to  break. 

FATPES. 

Stay,  my  daughter,  count  the  cost ; 

Plenteous  stores  no  more  are  mine,—- 
Olive-crop  this  year  was  lost, 

Small  the  fruitage  of  the  vine. 
Well  that  board  must  be  rapplied 

Where  so  many  guests  find  place : 
Should  wine  fail  us  1 — what  could  hid« 

Our  confusion  and  disgrace  % 

BRIDE. 

Fear  thou  not — ^all  shall  be  fed ; 

For  our  Guest  the  board  will  bless : 
Make  the  consecrated  bread, 

Manna  in  the  wilderness ! 
Cast  away  all  anxious  care ; 

Better  with  that  Ouest  divine 
Simple  water-draught  to  share 

Than — without  Him — quaff  the  wine ! 

Through  my  future  course  through  lifia^ 

With  my  loved  one  at  my  side, 
StiU  that  thought  will  bless  the  wife 

Which  gives  rapture  to  the  bride ; 
Thought  tiiat  He,  whose  grace  we  know, 

Sanction  to  our  love  hath  given, 
Making  this  our  feast  below. 

Foretaste  of  the  feast  of  Heaven  I 


"And  ftoth  JuutwatcaUed,  and hii  dUeiplu,  l«  tif  mania^C 


J^tobiej5  in  the  ^Ib  jpitstament 


BETVBNIHO  FROH  ABROAD-JACOB  AT  FEVIEL.* 


BF  PBOFESSO& 

are  accustomed  to  consider  Jacob  one 
of  the  most  commonplace  of  the  saints 
of  former  times.  Abraham  is  greater 
than  ourselves,  but  Jacob  is  like  our- 
^^ ;  and  hardly  like  the  nobler,  but  almost 
fike  the  meaner  of  us,  with  a  coarse,  ignoble 
^ore,  not  pursuing  its  ends  by  open,  avowed, 

*  G«i«tlszxxiL 


SAVIDSOV,  LL.D. 

and  direct  means,  but  by  underhand  expedients, 
and  crafty,  crooked  wiles. 

This  judgment  on  Jacob  may  be  too  severe. 
The  features  of  his  character  were  certainly 
strongly  marked,  and  they  were  not  such  as 
seem  very  lofty.  And  when  we  consider  this, 
we  are  surprised  to  find  the  wonderfullest  revela- 
tions given  by  Qod  in  all  Old  Testament  times 
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bestowed  upon  him.  To  him,  the  lowest  nature, 
the  highest  things  were  shown.  If  it  were  so,  it 
would  be  but  what  we  see  in  the  world  daily. 
The  narrowest  natures  are  often  most  broadly 
blessed  by  fortune.  Wealth,  and  social  rank,  and 
flEunily  felicity  are  given,  pot  only  where  they  are 
not  deserved,  but  where  they  are  not  understood. 
But  perhaps  we  should  wrong  Jacob  if  we  called 
his  nature  shallow.  Coarse  it  may  have  been,  but 
it  was  intense  and  abundant.  There  were 
materials  enough  in  it :  passion,  affection,  business 
capacity,  even  a  vein  of  the  ideal — resource  enough 
of  all  kinds  it  contained.  And  though  a  little 
harsh  in  youth,  and  perhaps  somewhat  soured  by 
opposition  in  mid-life,  yet  under  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity,  and  beside  his  favourite  child,  it 
mellowed  to  a  rich  and  exquisite  sweetness  in  old 
age. 

Some  may  think  the  revelation  given  to  Jacob 
at  Bethel,  on  his  way  to  Padan-aram,  the  most 
interesting  event  in  his  history.  And  to  those 
beginning  life  it  may  be.  There  is  an  ideal 
brilliancy  in  it  attractive  and  fascinating.  But 
that  sombre,  stem  conflict,  beyond  the  Jordan,  in 
the  gray,  unromantic  days  of  mid-life,  is  a  pro- 
founder  study,  and  there  will  always  be  found 
gathering  round  it  those  who  know  the  imper- 
fections of  life,  and  the  bright  hues  of  whose  early 
expectations  have  been  toned  down  by  the  pale 
cast  of  experience. 

The  time  when  this  revelation  was  made  to 
Jacob  was  when  he  was  returning  from  the  east, 
in  very  different  circumstances  from  those  in 
which  he  had  gone  to  it  He  went  out  with  his 
staff  in  his  hand ;  he  came  back  increased  to  two 
bands.  He  went  out  alone,  with  life  before  him, 
somewhat  hopeful  perhaps  of  happiness,  and  full 
of  anticipations,  fresh  and  eager  to  run  the  race 
of  life  ;  he  came  back  an  altered  man,  with  life 
behind  him,  with  what  was  to  enjoy  of  it  mainly 
enjoyed,  and  perhaps  the  cup  did  not  now  seem 
80  sweet  and  intoxicating  to  him  as  he  believed 
it  would  be  before  he  put  it  to  his  lips.  At  any 
rate  he  hikl  drunk  it  fully.  He  had  lived  a 
many-sided  life.  Of  sensual  enjoyments  he  might 
seem  to  have  had  his  full, — and  he  was  not 
averse  to  using  the  petty  passions  of  others  as  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  own  larger  ones.  In 
t>Q3in6aa  he  was  always  fortunate.    And  in  those 


higher  things  which  men's  hearts  crave,  thougl 
like  to  be  foiled  at  first,  he  was  at  last  victorious 
And  thus  he  had  lived  a  busy,  clever,  vaiioiu 
life — a  keen,  competitive,  successful  life;  and  witl 
the  fruits  of  it  now  reaped  and  gathered  hi 
would  return  to  rest  in  the  home  of  his  fathers— 
to  live  and  then  to  die  amid  the  scenes  and  tra- 
ditions of  his  early  years.  It  is  sweet  to  drean 
in  a  foreign  land  of  the  place  of  one's  childhood 
Imagination  gUds  the  sordid  hovel  of  our  birth 
The  meanness  and  the  squalor,  and  the  up- 
braidings  and  the  bickerings,  which  we  remem- 
ber, are  elevated  into  the  struggles  and  the  not 
unnatural  discontent  of  honest  but  pressing 
poverty.  We  remember  but  the  good ;  we  few- 
get  the  evil,  or  change  it  into  good.  And  Jacob 
too  was  using  the  necromancer's  art  The  sun- 
shine and  shower  of  his  early  days  he  now  re- 
membered but  as  sunshine.  All  the  good  stooc 
out  bright  before  him,  and  all  the  evil  had  dis 
appeared.  His  own  evil  too  was  foi^tten  ;  or  i 
remembered,  was  excused  and  peremptorily  fox 
bidden  to  intrude  itself  About  to  set  foot  oi 
the  old  country  once  more,  what  was  to  be  looke< 
for  but  happiness,  the  happiness  of  twenty  year 
before,  now  secured  against  break  or  vidssitude 
We  almost  fancy,  when  reading  the  narrativi 
after  tins  point,  that  it  is  unreal  It  is  so  true  U 
nature  that  it  cannot  be  fact.  One  with  keei 
psychological  insight  and  great  dramatic  powei 
has  invented  it  He  wishes  to  teach  us  a  pro- 
found lesson — ^that  youthful  treachery,  that  advan- 
tages gained  by  questionable  ways,  cannot  profit  or 
allow  of  a  happy  old  age  :  and  he  has  permitted 
himself  to  dramatize  events — to  bring  Jacob's 
youth  and  age  together — to  put  Esau,  the  de- 
frauded brother,  again  upon  the  stage — to  bring 
this  wayward,  wilful  man,  who  will  always  attain 
his  ends  by  his  own,  and  not  by  God's  ways,  into 
a  last  decisive  conflict  with  his  Maker,  that  be 
may  show  him  utterly  worsted.  It  is  a  stroke  of 
the  highest  art  to  bring  Jacob  to  the  Jordan  sur- 
rounded by  wives  and  sons,  and  laden  with  the 
earnings  of  his  lifetime,  and  even  there  to  bring 
down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Esau  and  the  op- 
position of  Heaven.  Or  rather,  it  is  above  human 
art  The  narrative  is  no  piece  of  ekilful  com- 
position. It  is  somehow  real  It  must  be  a 
dream — a  moral  dream — a  dream  of  the  con- 
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■dence — ^bnt  a  dream,  confounding  old  and  new 
together.     In  life  there  is  not  old  and  new,  we 
carry  all  our  past  always  with  ns ;  it  needs  but 
the  occasion  to  awaken  it  and  make  it  as  much 
real  as  what  transpired  an  hour  ago.     Jacob  was 
now  again  on  the  border  of  his  native  land,  after 
twenty  years  of  exile.   The  thought  of  it  called  up 
other  thoughts — ^his  youthful  treachery,  his  terri- 
fied flight,  the  angry  form  of  his  injured  brother, 
—bitter,  r^retful,  self-upbraiding  thoughts;  Tor 
years  bring  softening,  and  the  harsh,  antagonistic 
acts  of  youth,  are  grieved  over  and  moumfiiL  And 
to  this  was  added  the  thought  of  what  he  had 
Towed  at  Bethel,  and  how  ill  his  vow 'had  been 
kept    And  when  the  darkness  came  down  upon 
bim  these  memories  of  the  past  mingled  in  his 
heart  with  the  relations  of  the  present;  and  there 
1086  before  his  conscience  that  wonderful  dream 
in  which  the  gigantic  height  of  his  wild  brother 
igun  seemed  menacing  him  and  all  that  he 
lud;  and  that  Form  that  once  stood  above  the 
ladder,  in  divine  light,  had  become  a  dark  sha- 
dow, with  which  he  must  wrestle  for  his  life. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  events  had  no  outer 
Rslity,  but  were  a  dream,  a  projection  of  the 
eonadence ;  not  of  course  seriously,  but  as  the 
W  way  of  expressing  our  view  of  their  pro- 
found meaning,  and  particularly  of  the  truth 
wbich  they  teach,  which  is  the  moral  unity  of 
^t  Perhi^  life  has  many  unities.     It  may  be 
in  inkdlectual  unity :  much  more  may  it  be  a 
nnitj  of  {eding ;   for  perhaps  a  man's  life  is 
E^^^  ahinter  than  it  seems.    Barely  any  of  us 
^Ves  more  than  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years. 
B^  that  time  we  have  become  all  we  shall  ever 
^  and  have  felt  all  we  shall  ever  f eeL     It  is  the 
noni  uiity  that  Scripture  teaches.     And  this  is 
*  Qoity  both  aU  through,  from  end  to  end  of  life, 
and  one  all  round,  embracing  both  the  external 
ttd  the  inward  life. 

Jacob  had  not  calculated  on  finding  the  be- 
fiioiiiiigs  of  his  life  so  vividly  unaltered.  Twenty 
yean  had  passed  since  he  did  the  evil ;  surely 
*  the  evil  must  have  worked  itself  out  of  things 
kog  cie  now.  But  it  had  not  It  stood  now  be- 
fore him  just  as  it  stood  when  he  fled  from  it 
twenty  years  before;  only  more  formidable,  grown 
m  hoik  and  terror,  with  greater  power  to  do  him 
hurt^  in  proportion  as  he  was  now  more  susceptible 


of  hurt  Then  it  was  Esau  seeking  Jacob's  life; 
now  it  is  Esau  with  four  hundred  men,  seeking 
not  Jacob's  life  merely,  but  all  those  lives  into 
which  his  own  had  been  partitioned,  and  every  one 
of  which  he  feels  to  be  his  own,  and  would  give 
his  own  many  times  for  it  The  time  and  space 
get  pressed  out  of  life,  and  the  great  turning-points 
come  dose  together.  It  seems,  after  all,  even  with 
its  bewildering  complexity,  almost  a  simple  thing 
life ;  one  or  two  large  acts,  hardly  more  than  a 
single  great  decision,  go  to  make  it  up.  In  boy- 
hood, perhaps,  the  sketch  is  drawn  in  simple  lines, 
though  all  the  after  years  be  employed  in  filling 
up  and  minutely  colouring.  But  the  character 
of  the  picture  is  in  the  primary  sketch.  Not  only 
were  the  outward  circumstances  of  his  early  days 
repeated  again  to  Jacob,  but  the  very  feelings 
were  renewed.  It  is  said  that  he  was  "  greatly 
afraid  and  dUtressedJ*  It  was  the  same  feeling 
under  which  he  had  fled  twenty  years  before,  and 
which  he  remembers  his  life  long  as  the  day  of 
his  distress.  Our  evil  finds  us  out  Hindered 
by  opposing  circumstances,  counter-worked  by 
happy  influences,  retarded  by  distance,  delayed 
by  time,  it  is  an  influence  that  works  its  way  to- 
wards  a  man.  moving  on  after  him  unseen  through 
a  life-time,  till  it  finds  him.  In  some  way  or 
other  it  meets  him,  and  he  recognises  it  He  and 
it  parted  company  in  boyhood,  in  youth,  a  life- 
time ago,  and  he  thought  it  neutralized,  buried 
and  forgotten ;  but  it  yet  lives,  and  will  rise  like 
a  spectre  beside  him.  It  may  not  interfere  with 
a£Eection,  with  trade,  with  prosperity,  with  for- 
tune ;  it  will  stand  beside  all  these  neutral,  but 
its  time  will  come.  It  will  find  him  out  either 
actually,  in  the  usual  xecognised  penalty,  or  in  the 
fear  that  it  is  going  to  find  him  out ;  or  else  in 
bitter  compunction  and  sorrow  for  the  wrong  he 
has  done.  The  law  is  constitutional,  deeper  down 
than  all  remedial  schemes.  Christianity  does  not 
obviate  this  law ;  rather  in  some  ways  it  aggravates 
its  action.  The  conscience  that  is  tender  will 
suiSer  most  acutely  from  this  law.  What  sorrow 
was  like  to  Paul's,  when  he  remembered  how  he 
had  persecuted  the  Church  ?  God  had  mercy  on 
him,  because  he  did  it  ignorantly;  but  Qod's 
mercy  could  not  hinder  the  persecutor's  sin  find- 
ing him.  Mercy  itself  is  unable  to  deal  with  this 
fundamental  law.     It  cannot  administer  relief  to 
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th*  CTib  ik  produces  immediatelj;  it  but  reducn 
tbem  gradually.  If  sin  only  carried  fear  with  it, 
and  not  sorrow  also»  mercy  oonld  core  it  at  once. 
And  sometimes^  when  the  sinner,  hunted  like  a 
wild  beast  by  men,  hears  these  words  from  the 
lips  of  Ckrist,  "  Neither  do  I  condenm  thee," — 
he  nu^,  in  his  thankfulness,  feel  that  all  pain  is 
BOW  for  ever  over,  and  only  joy  before  him.  But 
M  it  so  f  Does  not  the  pain  return — ^the  pain  of 
baying  sinned  against  One  who  thus  forgives — 
the  self -upbraidings^  the  over-mastering,  breaking 
sorrow  c^  the  ain)  Bather,  sometimes,  would  we 
choose  to  face  the  penalty  of  the  offence  than  this 
bitter  compunction  for  it  when  forgiven.  Against 
a  judge  we  could  steel  our  heart,  and  nerve  our- 
selves to  bear  whatever  he  might  inflict;  but 
against  the  miseries  of  self-reproach  we  have  no 
resource. 

If  the  oneness  of  life  all  through  be  illustrated 
by  the  part  ol  this  story  that  speaks  of  Esau,  it 
is  even  better  illustrated  by  that  part  of  it  which 
narrates  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  Angel;  and 
both  its  oneness  ail  through  and  its  oneness  all 
round  is  illustrated  by  the  connecticm  of  these 
two  things  with  one  another.  Jacob  would  have 
had  no  wrestling  in  the  darkness  with  the  Angel, 
had  he  not  beforehand  wrestled  in  the  broad  day 
with  Esau.  His  mind  passed  from  outward  evils 
down  to  the  feeling  of  deeper  evils.  From  being 
excited  with  terror  for  his  children,  there  fell  on 
him  a  great  personal  agitation.  We  do  not  lead 
two  lives^  one  external  and  another  inward.  We 
cannot  draw  lines  in  our  life,  and  call  that  of  it  on 
one  side  of  the  line  secular,  and  that  on  the  other 
side  holy.  Gk)d's  shaping  and  leading  of  our  life 
embraces  it  all;  outward  troubles  lead  to  inward- 
ness; profoimdhumanemotionisnearlyalliedtopro- 
found  religious  emotioa  Gfo  down  in  your  nature 
anywhere  deep  enough,  sink  a  shaft  in  it  at  any 
pointy  you  come  to  God.  Formerly  Jacob  reached 
Gkxl  through  his  loneliness,  now  he  reaches  him 
through  the  multiplicity  of  his  connections ;  and 
il  ifl  something  to  see  how,  in  this  way,  he  reached 
Gk>d  so  much  more  firmly  and  permanentiy  than 
he  had  been  able  to  do  through  the  narrower 
passage  c^  himself.  Men  engrossed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  in  the  uncertainties  of  speculation, 
with  many  risks,  with  exposed  places  all  about 
them  (XQ  which  misfortune  may  plant  her  arrows^ 


whose  all  may  many  times  be  staked  on  a  amg^ 
hazard,  seem  more  in  the  way  to  reach  true  and 
great  thoughts  of  God  than  the  contemplatrfe 
recluse;  because  the  sluggish  stillness  of  their 
nature  is  broken  up,  and  the  heart  out  of  its 
very  necessities  leaps  forth  to  grasp  the  truth. 

Like  a  wary  gamester,  who,  though  playing  a 
desperate  game,  does  not  lose  his  pres^ce  of  mind, 
Jacob  made  the  needful  dispositions  for  his  safety. 
He  was  like  a  speculator  who  suddenly  finds  that 
all  his  accumulations  of  twenty  years  hang  apon 
a  turn  of  fortune  or  the  wind,  and  makes  all  the 
dispositions  that  reason  or  even  acuteness  can 
suggest  This  is  remarkable  in  the  mind,  that  it  is 
steadied  by  extreme  danger,  whUe  it  is  thrown 
into  confusion  by  a  littie  trouble.  The  physician's 
hand  which  trembles  when  an  insignificant  sore 
has  to  be  lanced,  is  steady  and  firm  when  an 
operation  that  may  be  fatal  has  to  be  performed. 
A  petty  encounter  worries  and  excites  the  great 
military  genius  who  is  serene  and  master  of  him- 
self in  the  thick  of  the  conflict  on  which  the  £ite 
of  empires  hangs.  In  this  greatest  trouble  of  his 
life,  Jacob's  mind  comes  forth  with  a  grandeur 
and  decisive  clearness  that  is  scarcely  credible  in 
one  habitually  crooked,  and  timid  almost  ta 
cowardice.  He  so  arranges,  that  if  the  stroke 
ikll,  it  will  not  fall  on  all  at  once ;  if  it  smite 
some,  it  wUl  spare  some,  perhaps,  and  these  the 
dearest  And  these  dispositions  made — ^made  for 
those  for  whom  he  never  thought  to  need  to  make 
any  such  dispositions  at  all,  and  while  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  menace  hanging  over  them,  and 
though  he  knows  how  unavailing  all  may  be— he 
leaves  all  in  higher  hands.  But  unwittingly  this 
care  about  others,  this  more  earnestness  for  them 
than  ever  he  had  felt  for  himself  and  this  intnisi- 
ing  of  them  more  sincerely  into  God's  hands  thaa 
ever  he  had  yet  committed  himself,  has  brou|^t 
him  nearer  to  God  than  ever  he  has  yet  been,  or, 
perhaps,  than  he  cared  to  be.  And  now  he  must 
wait  in  God's  very  presence  for  the  issue,  like  one 
beside  the  sick  who  waits  for  the  turning  of  the 
disease.  He  lies  under  a  forced  inaotivify. 
Thankfully  would  he  act;  it  would  help  him  tx» 
escape  thought  But  all  is  done,  and  the  issue  is 
with  God ;  and  deeper  thoughts  crowd  in  upon 
him,  and  an  indescribable  terror  seises  him — there 
wrestles  a  man  with  him  till  morning. 
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What  premonitory  approaches  his  adversary 
made,  if  any,  we  know  not  Suddenly  Jacob  felt 
himself  carrying  on  a  great  strng^^e — ^wrestling  in 
the  darkness  with  an  unknown  adversary.  His 
whole  nature  was  ^tirred.  The  struggle  is  the 
main  thing  for  a  time,  not  the  adversary.  That 
he  should  know  his  adversaiy  at  first  was  not 
meant ;  it  was  the  Unknown  that  he  must  wrestle 
with.  It  was  meant  that  he  should  be  troubled, 
opposed,  wrestled  with,  shaken  to  the  very  deeps 
of  his  nature ;  flung  into  a  vague,  dim,  dark  oon- 
flict  with  a  power  but  indistinctly  known.  His 
adversary  did  not  seek  to  oppose  his  advance,  his 
passage  forward ;  there  was  no  such  definiteness 
in  his  purpose,  nor  any  such  definiteness  in  Jacob's 
resistance.  It  was  a  wrestling  match  pure  and 
simple ;  not  for  advantage,  but  for  victory  ;  not 
willin^y  entered  upon  by  Jacob,  but  of  necessity : 
§x  men  do  not  invite  such  encounters  as  these, 
bat  when  they  feel  them  coming  would  gladly 
flee  from  them.  Tet  they  cannot  put  them  off; 
th^  must  separate  themselves  and  fling  off  from 
them  wives  and  sons,  and  go  alone  into  the  dark- 
ness, to  meet  that  mysterious  Form  and  behold 
that  face. 

We  discuss  this  wonderful  event;  and  take  sides 
as  to  whether  it  was  a  real,  outward  thing,  or  only 
a  tnnsaction  in  Jacob's  souL  Some  think  it 
important  to  hold  it  literal  and  outward,  and 
UDsalSB  to  regard  it  as  mental  It  is  characteristic 
oC  very  many  of  the  views  for  which  men  fight, 
that  Uiey  ire  excellent  things  to  fight  about, 
because  there  is  no  means  of  deciding  them.  It 
la  alao  occsaonally  a  characteristic  of  them  that 
no  interest  whatever  attaches  to  their  decision, 
one  way  of  them  being  quite  as  good  as  another. 
If  God  presented  a  real,  outward  form  to  Jacob, 
so  that  he  entered  into  a  physical  wrestling  with 
ii^  it  was  very  wonderful  and  divine.  If  Gk>d's 
Spirit  of  revelation  and  holiness  so  touched  the 
conscience  and  the  memories  of  Jacob's  heart 
that  the  agitated  spirit  deemed  itself  wrestiing 
through  the  body,  and  did  indeed  in  its  own 
awfnl  agony  agitate  and  dislocate  the  bodily 
frames  was  it  less  wonderful  or  less  divine  ?  The 
balance  of  probability  perhaps  lies  on  the  side  of 
the  eztemal  reality  of  Jacob's  adversary.  Many  a 
time  in  dreams  the  whole  frame  is  agitated,  and 
wrestler    Men  do  rise  weary  after  nights  of  con- 


flict They  rise  awe-struck  and  terror-laden. 
Perhaps  it  cannot  be  shown  that  they  have  risen 
with  bodily  ailments,  with  sinews  wrenched  and 
joints  displaced.  Bather  is  the  event  to  be  held 
literal  An  Angel  entered  Abraham's  tent  He 
let  his  feet  be  washed; — the  same  who  in  after 
days  washed  his  disciples'  feet  He  allowed  meat 
to  be  set  before  him ; — as  in  after  times  he  asked, 
'^Children,  have  ye  any  meat  ? "  And  a  man  he 
wrestled  with  Jacob ;  as  now  man  for  ever  he 
wrestles  with  us  all  in  love,  though  we  oppose 
him  in  earnest 

Qiadually,  from  being  vague  and  dim  and  in 
the  darkness,  the  encounter  passed  on  to  greater 
clearness.  Jacob,  who  had  apparently  sustained 
the  combat  with  dogged,  speechless  tenacity,  as- 
was  natural  to  him,  came  to  know  something  of 
his  adversary.  From  the  first  he  knew  that  it 
was  a  man  that  wrestled  with  him.  It  was  a 
person, — it  was  with  a  personal  will  that  he  was 
grappling.  But  after  a  time  both  adversaries  stand 
out  more  clearly.  The  morning  b^an  to  break, 
and  with  the  light  the  spell  of  the  Unseen  over 
the  patriarch  will  break  too.  The  conflict  must 
cease,  lest  its  advantages  be  lost  The  heavenly^ 
wrestler  seeks  to  depart  He  said,  ''Let  me  go,  foi 
the  day  breaketh.'^  And  Jacob  said,  ''  I  will  not 
let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me."  Ere  now  there 
had  begun  to  break  upon  Jacob's  mind  some  con> 
sdousnessof  the  rankof  hisadversary ;  and  perhaps 
to  complete  it^  he  touched  the  nerve  of  his  thigh  and 
paralyzed  it  And  then  the  conflict  quite  changed 
its  nature,  firom  using  force,  to  mere  supplication. 
And  here  the  details  supplied  by  Hosea  come  in  : 
"He  had  power  over  the  Angel,  and  prevailed :  he 
wept,  and  made  supplication  to  him  "  (xiL  4). 
God  had  put  out  his  hand  upon  him  at  last, 
having  allowed  him  to  wrestle  with  him  for  a 
night, — a  symbol  of  that  obstinate  struggle  which, 
in  his  confident,  unsubdued  strength  of  nature,  ho 
had  been  waging  against  him  all  his  lifetime. 
His  Spirit  cannot  always  strive  with  him  :  some 
decisive  stroke  must  be  put  forth  upon  him,  to 
break  him  once  for  all,  to  touch  him  in  the  vital 
part,  that,  utterly  disabled,  he  may  know  whom 
he  has  been  opposing,  and  how  vain  such  a  con- 
flict is.  And,  altogether  helpless,  he  can  but 
throw  his  arms  about  his  adversary  and  hang  on 
to  him— "I  will  not  let  thee  go."    And  then,  that 
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he  might  bless  him,  the  Angel  asked  him  his  name. 
"  What  is  thy  name  ?  And  he  said,  Jacob."  Gt)d 
first  broke  his  power,  and  then  brought  well  home 
to  him  what  he  was.  As  if  the  locality,  and  the 
circumstances,  and  the  terror  of  his  brother  had 
not  enough  brought  him  before  his  ownself,  he 
asked  him  his  name.  He  worked  him  back 
through  his  whole  past  life  to  its  starting-point ; 
drove  him  down  to  its  old  beginnings,  and  to  the 
confession  that  it  was  even  now  much  as  of  old. 
God  does  not  name  him  Jacob.  He  takes  it  out  of 
his  own  mouth.  He  merely  put  it  to  him :  "What 
is  thy  name  ?"  Jacob  was  in  no  mood,  and  would 
hardly  venture  to  evade  the  question.  However 
unwilling  his  tongue  was  to  utter  it,  the  divine 
demand  drew  it  forth;  it  cannot  be  withheld. 
Before  the  new  name  be  conferred,  the  old  must 
be  fully  confessed — the  old  name  and  the  old 
nature, — the  old  opprobrious,  shameful  title,  and 
the  old  cunning,  crooked,  scheming,  unmanly 
nature,  that  always  gives  to  force,  and  seeks  again 
to  retrieve  itself  by  fraud. 

A  common  history  surely  this  of  Jacob's,  re- 
peated in  the  life  of  many  a  man  returning  from 
a  foreign  land.  Long  ago  going  abroad,  like 
Jacob,  he  had  experiences  on  which  he  was  found- 
ing much.  Qod  seemed  to  offer  himself  to  him 
as  to  Jacob  at  Bethel,  saying,  "  I  am  the  God  of 
thy  father;  I  will  be  with  thee  in  all  places 
whither  thou  goest"  And  he  vowed  that  the 
Lord  should  be  his  God.  It  is  true  the  youthful 
vision  of  romantic  purity  and  nobleness  has  hardly 
been  lived  up  to;  the  high  resolutions  of  an  en- 
thusiastic young  mind  have  often  been  forgotten, 
and  the  mind  itself  has  not  been  left  altogether 
undebased  by  passion  and  craft  and  the  competi- 
tions of  life ;  and  after  so  many  years  the  out- 
lines of  that  vision  can  hardly  be  recalled,  and 
the  fair  ideal  of  life  then  set  before  him  is  scarcely 
now  to  be  hoped  for; — yet  what  took  place  then 
cannot  be  forgotten,  and  he  thinks  it  cannot  have 
been  altogether  in  vain.  It  may  not  have  been 
quite  in  vain.  And  it  is  needless  raising  subtle 
questions  over  it,  whether  it  was  but  a  prepara- 
tory influence  of  grace,  deep  it  might  be,  restrain- 
ing sin  all  life  through,  but  yet  not  effectual ;  or 
whether  it  was  the  sowing  of  the  true  divine  seed 
in  the  heart,  which  the  cares  of  life  grew  up 
rankly  over  and  blanched  and  well-nigh  choked. 


Whichever  of  the  two  it  was,  it  was  not  enough. 
It  needs  to  be  renewed.  And  now,  aft«r  twenty 
years,  he  knows  it  is  not  enough ;  and  when, 
amid  the  old  scenes,  and  with  the  old  feelings 
again  in  his  heart,  God  puts  to  him  the  question, 
"What  is  thy  name?"  who  art  thou  1  he  falters  out 
his  old  birth-name ;  he  must  confess  he  is  but 
little,  if  any,  altered  from  what  he  ever  was.  But 
this  confession  made,  he  is  blessed,  and  receives 
a  new  name. 

And  now  the  struggle  is  over,  and  Jacob  passes 
on ;  but  it  is  said  that  "  as  he  passed  over  Fennel 
the  sun  rose  upon  him,  and  he  halted'^  These 
struggles  leave  their  mark  upon  a  man.  God's 
touch  abides.  You  cannot  go  through  conflicts 
with  him  and  show  no  scars  from  them.  Ton 
go  through  life  ludt  from  them.  Men  see  the 
difference,  and  remark  on  it,  and  speculate  on 
its  cause.  Those  are  not  what  they  were  who 
have  passed  through  such  a  wrestling  as  Jacob 
did.  There  is  a  brokenness  of  the  old  elasticity. 
The  self-confidence  is  gone,  and  reserve  takes  its 
place.  Forwardness,  or  even  promptness,  is  away, 
and  patience  is  in  its  stead.  There  is  often  a 
mysterious  weakness  to  men's  eyes,  that  comes  from 
such  struggles,  though  it  may  be  inward  strength ; 
a  want  of  positiverless,  sometimes  even  a  half- 
wayness  and  irresoluteness,  an  inwardness  and 
self-inspection  that  begets  uncertainty,  and  a 
drawing  back  even  after  moving  forward.  Men 
hcUt  after  such  wrestlings  with  God.  Jacob  was 
weak  somehow  after  this  in  outward  things ;  more 
subdued  and  feeble  before  difficult  undertakings 
than  formerly — in  guiding  men's  passions,  in 
governing  his  turbulent  and  mutinous  chUdren— 
weak  before  misfortune,  with  no  resolution  to 
meet  an  emergency,  with  no  promptitude  to  re- 
sent an  indignity — he  halted  his  life-long  through. 
And  when  that  great  calamity  befell  him  through 
his  daughter,  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  silent; 
and  when  an  almost  sorer  grief  came  to  him 
through  the  misconduct  of  his  eldest  son,  it  is 
said  merely,  that  Israel  heard  it ;  and  when  bis 
beloved  child  was  sold,  so  ready  was  he  to  look 
for  evil,  that  the  falsehood  invented  by  his  sons 
seemed  probable  to  him  :  "  An  evil  beast  hath 
devoured  him.  Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in 
pieces.  And  he  refused  to  be  comforted,  for  he 
said,  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my  son 
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monming/' — a  man  with  a  broken,  irresolute,  un- 
hopeful spirit  henceforth.  This  great  struggle 
had  been  too  much  for  him.  To  subdue  him,  it 
had  been  needful  to  break  him.  No  doubt  he 
had  an  inward  strengtL     All  his  own  passion 


was  burned  out  He  was  himself  nobler  and 
more  straightforward  and  patient,  having  learned 
the  secret  of  strength  with  Grod.  And  his  life, 
though  feeble  outwardly,  had  a  calm,  mellow, 
evening  light  around  it. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  REV.  GUSTAVE  WERNER  OF  REUTLINGEN. 


is  now  forty  years  since  gospel  truth  took 
hold  on  me,  and  I  became  a  converted 
man.  The  Spirit  of  Qod  from  the  very 
first  impressed  on  me  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting my  new  principles  into  practice.  When,  thirty-six 
years  ago,  I  became  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  the  duty  of 
laying  hold  of  the  young,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  them 
np  for  the  Lord,  seemed  more  than  ever  mine,  and  thus 
the  Reutlingen  Institution  arose. 

'NVhen  I  founded  the  House  of  Refuge  there,  and  de- 
voted myself  to  the  rescuing  of  neglected  and  outcast 
children,  I  learned  more  and  more  of  how  deep  unbelief 
and  depravity  had  already  gone  among  our  populations ; 
but  when  I  look  round  at  the  present  time,  and  consider 
present  circumstances,  I  am  amazed  at  the  rapidity  of 
the  progress  of  evil  among  us,  and  at  the  apparent 
nearness  of  some  terrible  crisis.  It  has  not  been  hiddeh 
from  me  all  along  that  a  great  danger  threatens  us  from 
increasing  carelessness  of  good,  from  degradation  of 
morals,  and  from  widely-spread  and  fast-increasing  in- 
fidelity among  us.  And  it  soon  became  evident  to  me 
that,  in  the  industrial  world,  the  beginnings  of  most 
dangerous  principles  were  at  work,  which  now  appear 
ready  for  their  threatened  development 

All  this  urges  me  on  to  seek  for  fellow-workers  who 
would  ^ve  themselves,  with  me,  with  all  their  strength 
to  the  lenrice  of  our  neighbour,  in  the  spirit  of  loving 
devotion. 

One  point,  to  which  before  all  others  I  desire  to  draw 
jour  attention,  is  the  training  of  the  young,  another  is  the 
care  of  the  poor,  and  the  third  is  the  state  of  the  working- 
classes— the  workman-question,  that  groat  social  problem 
of  the  present  day.  In  each  of  these  three  provinces  I  have, 
by  God's  help,  gained  gocd  results.   It  is  not  surely  need- 
fol  for  me  to  say,  that  when  I  speak  of  good  results,  I  do 
not  in  the  least  ascribe  these  either  to  myself  or  my  fellow- 
Uboureis,  but  alone  to  the  grace  and  mercy  of  my  God. 
I  was  first  led  to  care  for  the  training  of  the  young. 
God,  in  his  goodness  and  truth,  does  not  demand  too 
much  of  banners ;  and  the  work  among  children,  even 
of  the  most  neglected  kind,  is  indeed  a  sweet  and  light 
work  as  compared  with  that  among  the  grown-up,  espe- 
cially when  these  have  gone  far  in  error  and  sin.    And 
yet,  even  as  regards  the  training  of  the  young,  we  had  to 
go  on  learning  for  long  before  we  had  reached  the  one 
great  first  principle  of  truth  in  regard  to  it—namely,  the 
principle  of  obedience  to  the  great  command,  to  love  our 


neighbour  as  ourselves— before,  in  short,  we  understood 
that  we  must  truly  love  these  children  if  we  were  to  do 
any  good  with  them ;  yea,  love  them  with  just  such  a 
love  as  parents  have  for  their  children,  and  care  for  them 
in  the  same  manner  that  a  loving  father  cares  for  his 
little  ones.  When  this  point  is  once  reached,  then  one 
just  wonders  that  one  has  been  so  long  of  gaining  it,  and 
that  one  has  so  long  struggled  against  giving  in  to  the 
command  to  deny  one*s-self,  to  leave  all  and  follow  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  learn  to  enter  in  to  the  love 
which  he  had  for  the  children  of  men.  But  when  we 
have  got  thus  far,  then  we  find  that  his  yoke  truly  is 
easy,  and  his  burden  light  It  costs  much  to  become  a 
Christian ;  and,  yet,  it  is  true  that  it  is  not  hard  to  he  a 
Christian.  It  costs  much  before  we  are  true  Christians; 
but  when  we  are  such,  it  is  not  a  hard  service.  When 
we  had  thus  attained  to  having  true  love  in  the  heart, 
although  deficiencies  of  many  kinds  yet  cleave  to  us, 
though  much  wisdom  and  earnestness  are  needed  to 
know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  yet  I  can  testify  that 
the  children  whom  we  receive,  and  who  are  often  of  the 
most  neglected  and  degraded  kind,  give  up  their  rude- 
ness and  defiance,  and  give  in  to  the  spirit  of  the  house 
with  wonderfully  little  labour  and  trouble  on  our  part 
They  find  themselves  well-off  with  us;  they  feel  at  home, 
and  they  prosper  in  body  and  soul.  I  have  received 
children  from  all  quarters ;  but  I  can  say  of  all  that 
they  have  justified  our  hopes  and  given  us  real  joy,  so 
that  it  has  been  a  heart-sorrow  to  us  when  any  of  them 
have  been  taken  away  again. 

Many  of  my  former  children  have  already  gone  forth 
into  the  world  as  working-men ;  and  I  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  of  most  of  them  that  they  have 
not  given  way  to  temptation,  or  allowed  themselves  to 
be  led  into  joining  those  combinati\.ns  which  lead  to 
such  dangerous  agitation.  Yes,  it  is  only  when  they 
leave  us,  and  go  forth  into  the  world  of  labour,  that  they 
know  the  value  of  the  sound  principles  which  they  have 
learned  in  our  house.  They  have  amazed  roe  often  by 
the  accounts  they  have  given  me  in  their  letters  of  how, 
fearful  are  the  temptations  of  the  present  time  for 
youths  of  the  working-classes.  Destruction  must  be  the 
issue,  if  things  go  on  as  they  do.  All  this  has  proved  to 
me,  that  if  the  training  of  the  young  of  the  labouring- 
classes  were  properly  conducted,  we  should  in  that  have 
a  secure  though  slow-working  means  given  us  to  pre- 
serve these  classes  from  the  threatened  dangers,  and  to 
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raise  them  to  a  higher  status  of  morality.  We  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  thiok  this  impossible. 

I  have  had  children  from  the  very  worst  homes,  drawn 
firom  the  depths  of  the  lowest  degradation.  Very  lately 
a  boy  was  brought  me  whom  the  police  could  not  longer 
restrain  ;  another  is  with  us  who  had  wandered  about 
a  perfect  vagabond,  yet  both  of  them  very  soon  proved 
pliable.  The  first,  when  he  came  to  us,  talked  of  run- 
ning away,  but  now  he  never  thinks  of  such  a  thing  ; 
they  are  happy,  and  eager  to  learn,  and  I  believe  that 
the  good  seed  has  been  sown  in  their  young  hearts, 
which  Qod  will  watch  over,  and  not  allow  it  to  perish. 
He  will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax. 

Much  might  be  done  could  we  remove  children  firom 
the  unwholesome  atmosphere,  laden  with  every  species 
of  infection,  in  which  they  live,  to  a  more  wholesome  air, 
where  they  might  be  brought  up  under  different  au- 
spices. A  sore  sickness  lies  upon  our  people,  and 
healing  is  partly  to  be  looked  for  by  withdrawing  the 
sick  from  the  pest-laden  atmosphere  in  which  they 
pine,  where  the  healthful  air  of  love  and  righteousness 
are  awanting,  and  nothing  is  around  them  but  sin  and 
lies.  From  these  surroundings  they  must  be  extricated, 
and  in  that  I  see  a  chief  means  against  the  dangers  that 
threaten  society.  But  for  this  work  men  are  needed  of 
a  whole-hearted  loving  Christianity.  If  I  look  around 
and  see  how  great  is  the  power  of  infidelity  and  sin  in 
our  day,  I  can  only  say.  If  sin  is  mighty,  grace  is  still 
mightier.  <*  The  waves  of  the  sea  are  mighty,  and  rage 
horribly ;  yet  the  Lord  who  dwelleth  on  high  is  mightier." 
When  we  look  forth  upon  the  people  we  see  them  as  a 
restless  sea,  which  roars  terribly  and  evermore  terribly; 
but  the  strength  of  love  is  greater  than  the  might  of 
passion— the  power  of  mercy  and  goodness  is  greater 
than  the  strength  of  hate. 

Later  on  I  was  led  into  the  work  of  caring  for  the 
poor.  Then  it  became  clear  to  me  that  we  must  strive 
to  rouse  the  energy  of  the  poor,  so  that  they  may  learn 
to  help  themselves,  instead  of  being  a  burden  on  others. 
By  €k)d*s  providence  I  was  led  to  unite  husbandry  and 
industrial  employment  with  the  institution  at  Reutlingen. 
In  that  way  it  became  possible  for  us  to  receive  grown- 
up persons— namely,  such  neglected  and  indigent  persons 
as  were  not  in  a  position  to  maintain  themselves— lame, 
blind,  and  such  like.  In  institutions  such  as  ours, 
where  husbandry  and  industries  of  various  kinds  are 
carried  on,  there  are  always  opportunities  for  employ- 
ing those  who  are  weakly,  who  lack  a  limb,  or  who  are 
feeble-minded.  Thus  there  are  now  with  us  two  hun- 
dred persons  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
who  before  were  a  burden  and  a  torment  to  their 
parishes,  but  now  are  well-cared  for  and  happy.  But 
they  all  work;  and  if  it  is  only  a  small  thing  that  they 
are  capable  of  doing,  such  as  winding  yam,  still  they^^ 
who  formerly  felt  themselves  despised  as  useless  and 
unable  to  gain  anything— are  now  contented  and  happy 
because  occupied  and  of  use.  When  a  man  feels  him- 
self of  use  and  loved,  better  desires  arise  in  him,  and 


there  is  hope  of  improvement  Here  again  essential 
good  might  be  done  among  our  people  were  there  more 
of  such  institutions.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
that  the  need  of  them  is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
among  us.  In  WUrtemburg  district  institutions  of  this 
character  are  being  established,  where  poor  people  who 
formerly  went  about  begging,  or  lived  wretched  in  poor- 
houses,  shall  be  gathered  together,  have  useful  work 
given  them,  and  be  kept  from  sin  even  by  restraint,  if 
it  be  necessary.  But  let  me  say,  and  that  strongly  too,, 
that  if  such  houses  are  to  prosper  and  be  a  blessing,  it 
is  quite  necessary  that  they  should  have  men  at  their 
head  who  have  received  Christ's  love  in  their  own  hearts^ 
who  care  for  the  poor  for  his  sake,  and  who  will  really 
love  those  over  whom  they  are  set  as  if  they  were  their 
own.  Every  human  being  craves  love  ;  the  most  ob- 
tuse and  stupid  creature  still  longs  for  love.  I  have 
known  men  who  were  almost  idiots,  and  who  I  thought 
could  net  feel  the  need  of  love,  bring  it  as  a  reproach 
against  me  that  I  had  passed  them  by  without  speaking 
to  them.  Any  man  can  be  reached  and  influenced  by 
those  who  bring  true  Christ-like  love  with  them. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  subject  of  the  working-man. 

The  question  of  the  state  of  the  working-classes  is 
now  one  of  the  gravest  we  can  consider,  and  to  cope 
with  it  is  the  most  difficult  task  before  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  present  day. 

•  Here  one  has  to  do,  not  with  children  or  feeble  per- 
sons, but  with  strong  men,  and  men,  alas !  often  actu- 
ated by  the  most  self-seeking  and  selfish  spirit,  men 
utterly  opposed  to  the  truth,  and  who  have  4n  the  in- 
dulgence of  low  passions  cast  away  all  regard  for  con- 
science and  good  feeling. 

In  view  of  such  a  material  to  work  on,  one  is  ready  to 
despair;  but  I  must  remind  you  that  the  power  of 
heavenly  love  is  yet  higher  and  greater  than  all  powers 
of  evil  Working-men  are  now  longing  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  capital— they  wish  to  be  able  to  stand  alone, 
self-directing,  uncontrolled — they  wish  to  be  loved  and 
honoured  as  fellow-men.  But  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  striving  for  this  goal  it  is  quite  impossible  they 
should  ever  reach  it.  It  will  only  be  possible  to 
satisfy  these  desires  of  theirs  in  a  right  way,  and  to 
rebuke  and  hold  in  check  their  unrighteous  claims,  if 
men  should  arise  among  us,  who,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
industrial  world,  shall  bring  into  operation  the  power 
and  biddings  of  heavenly  love.  The  enemy  comes 
before  us  in  these  days  hi  his  greatest  might  and  most 
terrible  power,  threatening  the  destruction  of  all  society; 
and  to  meet  him  effectually,  Christianity,  too,  most 
develop  all  her  power,  and  show  herself  strong  in  the 
might  of  her  Lord.  This  is  the  problem  of  our  day;  and 
if  it  succeed,  if  men  of  Qod  give  themselves  to  the 
solving  of  it,  then  this  dark  power  of  evil  which 
threatens  us  may  be  overcome. 

I  have  said  that  we  are  come  to  a  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  a  day  such  as  Scripture  calls  a 
"  day  of  the  Lord,"  a  **  day  of  vengeance;"  yet  also  an 
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''acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.''  We  have  had  many 
prqgDOstics,  many  skirmishes  at  the  outposts,  as  the 
Jeadera  of  our  opponents  have  themselves  said.  There- 
fore I  am  pressed  in  spirit,  as  I  have  so  long  seen  this 
danger  coming,  and  now  behold  it  hastening  on  us 
fiuBter  than  I  could  have  believed  possible.  I  feel  I  am 
bound  to  do  all  that  m  me  lies  to  turn  away  the  threat- 
ening danger. 

An  "  acceptable  year"— a  glorious  day— may  be  com- 
ings yea,  in  any  case,  shall  come ;  but  whether  we  must 
pass  to  it  through  a  day  of  darkness  and  woe,  or  whether 
our  way  to  it  may  be  smoothed  and  hindrances  gently 
lemovc^,  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  and  in  some  measure 
may  depend  on  our  own  actings. 

In  the  manu&ctuiing  world  and  in  industrial  life  it 
becomes  eveiy  day  more  evident  that  great  businesses 
tBXk  only  be  carried  on  by  associations,  in  which  each 
member  must  do  his  part  So  eveiy  year  we  have  more 
of  companies,  combined  for  every  imaginable  purpose. 
Sngle  men  are  no  longer  able  to  undertake  the  large 
eonoems  which  are  needed  in  order  to  carry  on  business 
prosperously. 

Kow,  if  those  who  thus  work  together  did  but  under- 
stand the  love  of  Christ  in  their  hearts— if  they  had 
learned  that  we  are  all  but  stewards  for  the  benefit  of 
our  fellow-men,  each  according  to  the  endowments  which 
God  has  given  him ;  and  if  those  who  stand  at  the  head 
of  sndi  concerns  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  love — 
if  they  were  willing  ever  to  put  themselves  last,  and  to 
be'  first  only  in  serving  others,  so  that  all  their  fellow- 
labourers  must  feel  that  their  leaders  do  not  desire  to 
ksd  it  over  them,  do  not  seek  only  their  own  advantage, 
but  desire  to  serve  others,  and  have  their  temporal  and 
ipiritoal  well-being  ever  before  their  eyes— then  the  stum- 
b&ng-block  against  which  the  workman  continually  kicks, 
tbe  feeling  of  his  being  a  dependant,  would  be  removed. 
It  would  become  every  day  more  dear  to  him  that  he  is 
a  fdbw-labourer  with  those  at  his  head,  and  as  such 
loved  and  valued ;  that  he  is  not  an  oppressed  depend- 
M,  but  fiee,  and  that  freedom  and  order  must  ever  go 
together. 

In  the  small  business  concerns  of  old  days  the  rela- 
tioDs  of  man  to  man  did  not  disappear,  as  in  the  great 
hivQB  of  industry  of  our  times.  Masters  and  journey- 
men stood  in  quite  a  different  relation  to  each  other 


from  what  they  do  now ;  they  were  more  like  a  family. 
But  just  in  the  measure  that  those  who  are  at  the  head 
of  large  industrial  concerns  are  true  Christians,  willing 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  their  workmen,  to  love 
them,  to  bear  them  on  their  hearts  before  the  Lord,  just 
in  such  measure  will  the  human  reUtions  be  re-estab- 
lished which  threaten  to  vanish  from  industrial  life. 
In  the  path  of  full  and  devoted  Christianity  alone  is 
there  help  in  this  matter,  and  through  that  it  seems  to 
me  still  possible  that  the  foarful  enemy  who  confronts 
us  may  be  overcome.  But  for  this  purpose  it  is  needful 
that  more  hearts  should  be  ready  to  enter  on  the  service 
of  love. 

One  hears  it  constantly  said  now-a-days  that  capital 
must  cease^  that  it  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
working-classes,  either  by  the  interposition  of  the  state, 
or,  if  it  is  not  possible  in  that  way,  by  revolution.  But 
this  much  have  I  learned  by  my  own  experience  in  our 
institution,  that  if  men  stand  together,  and  are  true  to 
each  other,  and  devote  their  strength  to  the  service  of 
love,  they  can  acquire  capital  for  themselves. 

Yes,  real  workers  may  and  must  acquire  it,  if  they 
are  Christians  and  act  as  Christians ;  but  it  must  be  real 
Christians,  whole-hearted  entire  Christians,  such  as  the 
Saviour  desires  us  to  be,  and  not  half-in-hal£.  If  others, 
who  have  only  their  selfish  interest  at  heart  in  their 
business,  give  themselves  the  greatest  trouble,  and  labour 
early  and  late,  in  order  to  attain  the  largest  amount  of 
gain  4>ossible,  why  may  not  I,  for  love  of  outcast  children, 
for  love  of  the  poor,  seek  to  make  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  if  we  work  as  truly,  are  as  circumspect,  as  atten- 
tive, as  prudent,  as  diligent  as  those  others,  then  why 
may  I  not  expect  as  great  returns  ?  And  a  great  deal 
would  be  gained  and  a  great  danger  averted  if  it  could 
thus  be  proved  to  demonstration  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  wrest  capital  from  its  possessors.  No,  with  the  work- 
ing-man himself  lies  the  possibility  of  acquiring  what 
will  maintain  him  in  a  noble  existence. 

This  is  all  possible  if  Christianity  be  developed  in  her 
full  might  and  glory. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  many  among  us  who  feel 
inclined  to  try  to  do  good.  Let  me  remind  them  that 
our  times  are  such  that  results  and  victory  can  only  be 
reached  if  we  practise  Christ^s  commands  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  words.  b.  w. 


THE    ENEHT    IH-DOOBS. 

BT  THEODORE  L.  CUTLEB,  D.D. 


FEW  Saturday  evenings  since,  Boston 
locked  up  her  great  warehouses,  and  went 
home  to  get  ready  for  the  Sabbath.  No 
external  danger  alarmed  her.  No  hostile 
left  lay  off  ber  harbour ;  no  enemy's  batteries  threat- 
mta  her  from  Doxehester  Heights.  But  a  little  secret 
ned  of  fire  was  nestlmg  under  one  of  her  own  roof-trees. 


which  soon  sprang  into  a  horrible  harvest  of  conflagra- 
tion.   Boston's  enemy  was  within. 

This  is  the  physical  illustration  of  the  moral  truth — 
a  truth  that  quotes  itself  to  me  oftener  than  almost  any 
text  in  the  Bible— that  ''a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  ot 
,  his  ovm  household^*    This  truth  has  a  thousand  appli- 
I  cations.    It  applies  literally  to  the  domestic  household. 
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Where  do  most  men  find  their  greatest  help  or  their 
greatest  hindrance  to  success  in  their  husiness  ?  At 
home !  Frugality  there  commonly  means  prosperity. 
Extravagance  there  commonly  means  vexation,  tempta- 
tion to  husiness  gambling,  and  to  eventual  ruin.  Half 
the  married  men  who  practise  swindling  are  pushed  on 
to  it  by  an  extravagant  wife  and  fiGimily.  A  man's  wife 
is  either  his  best  friend  or  his  worst  enemy. 

Where  lies  the  sorest  sorrow  that  disturbs  the  heart- 
peace  and  spoils  all  the  lustre  of  worldly  gains  or  pro- 
motions? It  is  in  the  worm  at  the  root  of  the  home-life. 
It  is  nothing  to  a  man  to  be  prosperous  in  his  store,  or 
his  office,  or  even  in  his  pulpit,  if  he  is  wretched  at  his 
own  hearth-stone.  Nor  does  the  neglect  or  the  social 
injustice  of  a  whole  neighbourhood  cut  so  deeply  as  the 
treachery  or  neglect  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  us. 
A  wife  can  bear  to  be  ignored  by  all  her  neighbours,  if 
her  husband  is  only  loving,  and  her  children  are  aflfec- 
tionate  and  obedient  But  a  husband's  unkindness  is  a 
dry  sorrow  that  drinks  her  very  heart's  blood.  Our 
severest  wounds  are  often  inflicted  by  the  hands  which 
ought  to  clasp  our  own  the  most  closely.  The  betrayal 
of  family  secrets,  the  starting  of  damaging  rumours, 
often  proceed  from  some  long,  loose,  limber  tongue  in 
our  own  household. 

There,  too,  lurks  the  most  frequent  stumbling-block 
to  religious  improvement  The  Divine  Teacher  spoke 
about  fathers  being  at  variance  with  their  own  sons,  and 
about  mothers  striving  to  keep  their  daughters  out  of 
his  "  kingdom."  Well,  it  is  just  as  true  now  as  it  was 
then,  that  one's  spiritual  ''foes  may  be  they  of  his  own 
household."  A  parent's  piety  is  often  reproduced  in 
his  children.  But  so  are  a  father's  bad  habits  or  down- 
right irreligion.  Saying  nothing  about  the  hereditary 
taint  of  drunkenness  and  licentiousness,  which  often 
goes  in  the  blood,  there  is  a  legacy  of  sin  bequeathed 
by  a  father's  example.  In  looking  over  my  circle  of 
acquaintance,  I  find  that,  while  several  good  parents 
have  bad  children,  there  are  not  many  prayerless,  un- 
godly parents  who  have  converted  sons.  The  pull  of 
the  parents  downward  is  too  strong  for  the  upward  pull 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  Sabbath  school 

If  the  father  chiefly  talks  *'  money,  money"  at  home, 
he  generally  rears  a  family  in  the  worship  of  the  al- 
mighty dollar.  If  he  talks  mainly  horses,  games,  and 
races,  he  breeds  a  batch  of  sportsmen.  If  fashion  is  the 
family  altar,  then  the  children  are  offered  up  as  victims 
upon  that  altar.  If  a  man  makes  his  own  fireside  at- 
tractive, he  may  reasonably  hope  to  anchor  his  own 
children  around  it  My  neighbour  Q makes  him- 
self the  constant  evening  companion  of  his  boys.  The 
result  is,  that  his  boys  are  never  found  in  bad'  places. 
But  if  a  father  hears  the  clock  strike  eleven  in  his 
club-house  or  the  play-house,  he  need  not  be  surprised 
if  his  boys  hear  it  strike  twelve  in  the  gaming-room  or 
the  drinking-saloon.  If  he  puts  the  bottle  on  his  own 
tabk3,  he  need  not  wonder  if  a  drunken  son  staggers  in 
by-and-by  at  his  front  door.    When  the  best  friend  that 


childhood  and  youth  ought  to  have  becomes  their  foe, 
the  home  becomes  the  "  starting-post"  for  moral  min. 
A  godless  house  is  a  poor  school  to  train  up  seals  Ux 
Heaven. 

What  is  true  of  the  domestic  household  is  equally  and 
even  more  true  of  that  inner  household,  the  hearL 
The  Word  of  God  likens  a  human  being  to  a  '*  taber- 
nacle," a  "  temple,"  an  "  earthly  house,"  &c. ;  and  it  is 
no  violence  to  compare  the  inmates  of  our  own  hearts 
to  a  *'  household."  What  a  curious  family  of  faculties, 
thoughts,  and  affections  is  living  inside  of  every  one  of 
us !  An  unconverted  heart  is  a  habitation  of  the  Evil 
One,  with  his  brood  of  unholy  desires,  tastes,  and  pas- 
sions. Conversion  is  a  spiritual  house-cleaning.  A 
genuinely  renewed  heart  is  a  reformed  household^  with 
Christ  dwelling  in  it  and  controlling  it  Out  of  the 
heart  are  ''  the  issues  of  life ;"  yes,  and  of  death.  The 
only  enemies  that  we  ever  need  to  be  afraid  of  are 
within  ourselves. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  good  man  or  a  pure  woman 
utterly  ruined  by  outside  attacks  upon  their  reputation? 
I  never  did.  The  abuse  of  a  good  man  is  commonly  the 
head-wind  that  fans  the  fire  of  his  own  furnace  and 
gives  him  the  greater  headway.  No  true  man  was  ever 
put  down  and  kept  down  while  he  was  true  to  conscience 
and  to  Qod.  When  character  is  destroyed,  it  is  never 
murder ;  it  is  suicide.  Kind  reader,  the  only  person  in 
the  universe  that  can  put  you  down  is  one  that  lives  in 
your  own  heart-house.  If  the  living  Jesus  lives  there 
and  rules  there,  you  are  safe.  You  will  be  kept  by  the 
power  of  Qod  through  faith  unto  salvation. 
•  If  your  safety  is  from  an  indwelling  Christ,  so  is  your 
danger  from  indwelling  sin.  The  '*  world  "  never  harms 
a  Christian  so  long  as  he  keeps  it  out  of  his  heart 
Temptation  is  never  dangerous  until  it  has  an  itrnde 
accomplice.  Sin  within  betrays  the  heart  to  the  outside 
assailant  The  reason  why  Joseph  did  not  fall  was  be- 
cause he  kept  the  sin  out  of  his  souL  The  reason  why 
David  did  fall  was  that  the  sin  within  him  ignited  at 
the  view  of  a  wicked  opportunity.  The  inward  lust 
conceived  and  brought  forth  death. 

There  is  a  pretty  sharp  practical  sermon  in  that  old 
fiGimiliar  fable  of  JSsop  about  the  countiyman  who  dis- 
covered the  frozen  snake  in  his  field.  There  was  no 
danger  from  that  benumbed  serpent  while  left  out  in 
the  cold.  But  the  foolish  man  carried  it  into  his  own 
house  and  laid  it  beside  the  fire.  He  domesticated  it 
And  as  sdon  as  the  reptile  thawed  out,  it  began  to  slide 
about  among  the  children,  and  to  shoot  in  its  deadly 
fang. 

Ah  !  it  is  the  snake  that  we  bring  into  our  hearts  and 
warm  there  that  stings  us !  Sin  without  us  is  harmless. 
Sin  within  us  poisons  and  kills.  Our  foe  is  of  our  own 
household.  This  is  the  scriptural  way  of  putting  the 
homely  aphorism  that  "every  one  is  his  own  worst 
enemy."  This  truth  often  comes  to  my  door  in  the 
person  of  a  broken-down  creature,  whose  ill-flavoured 
garments  and  bloated  face  are  hanging-out  signals  of 
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distrcfls.  I  knew  him  in  his  better  days.  He  has  a 
doleful  story  about  '^  losing  his  situation/*  and  '^  having 
no  friends/'  and  ''eveiybody  turning  against  him." 
Poor  Tictim  of  his  own  sin,  he  may  well  say  that  he  has 
no  friend,  when  he  is  his  own  deadly  enemy.  His  Al- 
mighty Friend  in  Heaven  cannot  help  him  so  long  as  he 
detennines  to  be  his  own  destroyer.  Even  the  loving 
Saviour  of  sinners  will  keep  no  man  out  of  Hell  so  long 
as  he  keeps  a  hell  in  his  own  depraved  heart  Oh ! 
thdre  is  no  more  pitiable  spectacle  on  Earth  than  that 
of  the  person  who  has  exiled  all  his  best  impulses  and 


all  the  best  teachings  of  childhood,  and  has  driven  away 
the  Spirit  of  Qod,  and  given  up  his  soul  to  the  dominion 
of  the  devil  Of  such  an  one  it  is  awfully  true  that 
''  his  house  is  left  unto  him  desohite." 

Beware  of  yourselves— watch  your  own  heart-door! 
When  you  are  tempted,  imagine  that  you  hear  Satan 
trying  at  the  latch.  Slide  in  the  bolt  of  prayer.  The 
devil  is  harmless  while  locked  out;  it  is  only  the  in-door 
enemy  that  destroys  the  house.  That  heart  alone  is 
securely  guarded  for  all  eternity  that  has  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  dwelling  within  it  and  keeping  the  keys. 
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THE  AHCHOS  OF  THE  SOTTL. 

Which  hope  we  hare  m  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  rare  and  stedfaet,  and  which  entereth  into  that  within  the  reiL'* 

Hn&  Ti  19. 


N  the  margin  of  the  ocean  that  sur- 
rounds and  laves  our  island  home, 
an  object  of  absorbing  interest  may 
often  be  observed, — a  ship  riding  at 
ancbor  near  a  lee  shore  in  an  angry  sea.  She 
has  drifted,  ere  she  was  aware,  too  near  a  rock- 
bound  coast :  the  wind  is  blowing  direct  on  shore : 
there  is  not  room  to  tack :  whether  she  should 
point  her  prow  north  or  south,  she  will  strike  a 
projecting  headland  ere  she  can  escape  from  the 
bay.  One  resource  remains, — ^to  anchor  where 
she  18  till  the  wind  change. 

There  she  lies.  Stand  on  this  height  and  look 
down  upon  her  through  the  drifting  spray.  I 
scarcely  know  in  nature  a  more  interesting  or 
more  suggestive  sight  The  ship  is  dancing  on 
the  waves  :  she  appears  to  be  in  their  power  and 
at  their  mercy.  Wind  and  water  combine  to 
make  her  their  sport.  Destruction  seems  near ; 
for  if  the  vesseFs  bulk  is  dashed  by  these  waves 
upon  the  rocks  of  the  coast,  it  will  be  broken 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  But  you  have  stood  and 
looked  on  the  scene  a  while,  and  the  ship  still 
holds  her  own.  .  Although  at  first  sight  she 
seemed  the  helpless  plaything  of  the  elements, 
they  have  not  overcome — they  have  not  gained 
upon  her  yet.  She  is  no  nearer  destruction  than 
when  you  first  began  to  gaze  in  anticipation  of 
her  fate. 
^Qie  abip  seems  to  have  no  power  to  resist  the 


onset  of  wind  and  wave.  She  yields  to  every 
blast  and  every  billow.  This  moment  she  is 
tossed  aloft  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  the  next 
she  sinks  heavily  into  the  hollow.  Now  her  prow 
goes  down  beneath  an  advancing  breaker,  and 
she  is  lost  to  view  in  the  spray ;  but  anon  she 
emerges,  like  a  sea-fowl  shaking  the  water  from 
her  wings,  and  rejoicing  in  the  tumult  As  she 
quivered  and  nodded  giddily  at  each  assault,  you 
thought,  when  first  you  arrived  in  sight,  that 
every  moment  would  prove  her  last;  but  now 
that  you  have  watched  the  conflict  long,  it  begins 
to  assume  in  your  mind  another  aspect,  and  pro- 
mise another  end.  These  motions  of  the  ship 
now,  instead  of  appearing  the  sickly  movements 
of  the  dying,  seem  to  indicate  the  calm,  confident 
perseverance  of  conscious  strength  and  expected 
victory.  Let  winds  and  waves  do  their  worst, 
that  ship  will  meet  them  fearless,  will  hold  her 
head  to  the  blast,  and  maintain  her  place  in 
defiance  of  their  power. 

What  is  the  secret  of  that  ship's  safety  1  No 
other  ship  is  in  sight  to  which  she  may  cling : 
no  pillar  stands  within  reach  to  which  she  may 
be  moored.  The  bond  of  her  security  is  a  line 
that  is  unseen.  The  ship  is  at  anchor.  The  line 
on  which  she  hangs  does  not  depend  on  the 
waters,  or  anything  that  floats  there;  it  goes 
through  the  waters,  and  fastens  on  a  sure  ground 
beyond  them. 
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Thus,  though  the  ship  cannot  escape  from  the 
wild  wators,  she  is  safe  on  their  surflEice.  She 
cannot,  indeed,  take  the  wings  of  a  dove  and  fly 
xiway  so  as  to  be  at  rest;  bat  the  sea  cannot 
cover  her,  and  the  wind  cannot  drive  her  on  the 
beach.  She  mnst^  indeed,  bear  a  while  the  tem- 
pest's buffetings ;  but  she  is  not  for  a  moment 
■abandoned  to  the  tempest's  wUL  The  motto  of 
that  ship  is  the  motto  once  held  aloft  in  triumph 
by  a  tempted  but  heroic  soul :  **  We  are  perplexed, 
but  not  in  despair;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken; 
•cast  down,  but  not  destroyed  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  8,  9). 

An  immortal  creature  on  this  changeful  life  is 
like  a  ship  upon  the  ocean.  On  the  strength  of 
that  obvious  analogy  the  apostle  intimates,  by  a 
bold  yet  perspicuous  flgure,  that  we  have  "an 
anchor  of  the  soul."  The  soul,  considered  as  a 
passenger  on  the  treacherous  sea  of  Time,  needs 
an  anchor ;  and  an  anchor  '^  sure  and  steadfast " 
is  provided  for  the  needy  souL 

In  many  respects  the  world,  and  human  life 
on  it,  are  like  the  sea.  Itself  restless,  it  cannot 
permit  to  rest  any  of  the  pilgrims  that  tread  its 
heaving,  shifting  surface.  At  some  times,  and  in 
some  places,  great  tempests  rise ;  but  even  in  its 
ordinary  condition  it  is  always  and  everywhere 
uncertain,  deceptive,  dangerous.  Currents  of  air 
and  currents  of  ocean  intermingle  with  and  cross 
each  other  in  endless  and  unknown  complications, 
bringing  even  the  most  skilful  mariner  to  his 
wit's  end — making  him  afiraid  either  to  stand 
still  or  to  advance.  On  thb  heaving  sea  we  must 
all  lie.  Even  our  Father  in  heaven  does  not  lift 
Aip  his  own,  and  Christ  the  Son  does  not  ask  him 
so  to  do  :"  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take 
them  out  of  the  world  ;  but  that  thou  shouldest 
keep  them  from  the  eviL'*  The  best  that  can  be 
done  for  them,  in  this  world,  is  to  preserve  them 
from  sinking  or  striking  on  the  shore.  The  soul 
is  tossed  by  many  temptations ;  but  the  anchor 
of  the  soul  is  sure  and  steadfast  within  the  velL 
Without  are  fightings,  within  are  fears, — all  these 
are  against  us ;  but  one  thing  will  over-balance 
and  overcome  them — "  Our  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
iu  God." 

Hope  sometimes  signifies  the  act  of  a  human 
spirit  laying  hold  of  an  unseen  object^  and  some- 
times the  object  unseen  whereon  the  human  spirit 
in  its  need  lays  hold.     These  two  significations 


may  be  combined  together  :  they  are  so  combined 
here.  ^The  Hope  set  before  us,"  is  Christ 
entered  for  us  now  within  the  veil;  and  the  hope 
that ''  we  hav^"  is  the  exercise  of  a  believiiig  soul 
when  it  truBts  In  the  risen  Redeemer.  These 
two  cannot  be  separated.  The  one  is  the  grasp 
which  a  believing  soul  takes  of  Christy  and  the 
other  is  the  Christ  whom  a  believing  soul  is 
grasping.  These  two  run  so  dose  together  that 
you  cannot  perceive  where  the  joining  is.  ''I 
am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches."  Even  so. 
Lord;  and  what  human  eye  can  tell  the  very 
line  which  marks  where  the  branch  ends  and  the 
vine  begbs  ?  Christians  are  members  of  Christy — 
of  his  flesh  and  of  his  bones.  "  As  he  is,  so  are 
we  in  this  world."  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thon  me?"  "Which  hope  we  have."  If  you 
ask  me,  whether  does  he  mean,  by  hope,  the 
Christ  on  whom  his  soul  is  leaning,  or  his  own 
act  of  leaning  on  Christ?  I  answer,  both.  Ton 
cannot  have  one  of  these  without  having  both. 
The  branch  has  the  vine ;  but  it  has  also  its  own 
living  growth  into  the  vine.  And  if  it  had  not 
that  living  growth  into  the  vine,  it  would  not 
have  the  vine.  So  the  soul  has  Christ,  and  also 
its  own  living  faith  in  Christ,  wanting  which  it 
would  have  no  Christ. 

Mark  well  here  what  it  is  that  renders  a  dis- 
ciple safe  and  firm  as  he  floats  on  the  rushing 
tide  of  Time.  It  is  not  terror  of  the  Lord  in  his 
conscience.  Such  terror  may  awaken  a  slumberer, 
and  make  him  flee  to  that  which  will  keep  him  ; 
but  the  terror  itself  cannot  keep  him.  Fear  re- 
pels :  it  is  hope  that  holds  ; — blessed  hope ! 

The  anchor  must  not  be  cast  on  anything  that 
floats  on  the  water,  however  large  and  solid  it 
may  seem.  The  largest  thing  that  floats  is  an 
iceberg.  But  although  an  iceberg  does  not  shake 
like  a  ship,  but  seems  to  receive  the  waves  and 
permit  them  to  break  on  its  sides  as  they  break 
on  the  shore,  it  would  be  ruin  to  anchor  the  ship 
to  it  The  larger  and  the  less  would  drift  the 
same  way, and  perish  together.  Ah!  this  stately 
Church — ^this  high-seeming  and  high-sounding 
ecclesiastical  organization,  woe  to  the  human 
spirit  that  is  tempted  in  the  tossing  to  make  &Bt 
to  that  great  imposing  mass !  It  is  not  sure  and 
steadfast  It  is  floating :  it  moves  with  the  cur- 
rent of  the  world :  it  moves  to  an  awful  shore ! 
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2^ot  there,  not  there!  Your  hope,  when  you 
«tretch  it  out  and  up  for  eternal  life,  must  enter 
^^  into  that  within  the  veil,  whither  the  Forerunner 
is  for  us  entered." 

Nor  will  it  avail  a  drifting  ship  to  fix  its  anchor 
on  itsel£     It  would  be  very  childish  to  try  this 
method ;  but  I  have  seen  full-grown  people  be- 
take themselves  with  great  energy  to  this  foolish 
fihift.     When  a  boat  on  a  stream  broke  adrift 
*with  a  few  unskilful  people  on  board,  I  have  seen 
them  in  their  alarm  grasp  the  gunwale  and  bend 
themselves  and  draw  with  all  their  might  in  the 
direction  of  the  shore !     In  spite  of  their  drawing, 
the  boat  glided  with  them  down  the  stream.     In 
the  concerns  of  the  soul  such  childishness  is  even 
more   common.      Faith  in  one's  own  faith  or 
charity  is  a  common  exercise  among  men.     Be- 
ware!    Hope  must  go  out  for  a  hold;  even  as 
the  ship's  anchor  must  be  flimg  away  from  the 
ship.     The  eye  is  made  for  looking  with,  not  for 
looking  at.     Away  from  all  in  ourselves,  and  out 
through  all  that  floats  like    ourselves  on  this 
shifting  sea,  we  must  throw  the  anchor  of  the 
seal  through  the  shifting  waters  into  Him  who 
holds  them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

Mark,  further,  that  hope  in  Christ  is  specifi- 
cally the  anchor  of  the  soul.     Here,  like  draws  to 
like  :  spirit  to  spirit.     Qod  is  a  spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  him  worship  him  in  spirit.     There 
is  no  anchor  that  will  make  our  temporal  posses- 
sions hat.     Wealth,  and  friends,  and  even  life, 
may  drift  away  any  day  on  the  flood;  and  no 
power  00  earth  can  arrest  the  movement    These 
bodily  things    may  or   may  not  abide  with  a 
Christian;  but  his  anchor  does  not  hold  them. 
It  is  only  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  not  an  anchor  of 
the  body.     We  must  not  expect  from  the  Lord 
what  he  never  promised. 

There  are  contrivances  not  a  few  in  our  day 
for  fixing  material  property,  so  that  it  shall  not 
drift  away  in  the  currents  of  time.  The  system 
of  assurances  both  on  life  and  property  has 
reached  an  enormous  magnitude.  Amidst  its 
great  and  manifold  branches,  the  wicked  have  of 
late  years,  like  wild  beasts  in  a  forest,  found 
cover  for  various,  crime.  Things  are  now  made 
fast  which  our  forefathers  thought  essentially  un- 
certain, like  the  currents  of  the  ocean.  Treasures 
are  insured  while  they  cross  the  sea  in  ships,  so 


that^  though  the  vessel  go  to  the  bottom,  the  im- 
porter gets  his  own.  The  food  and  clothing  of  a 
wife  and  children,  which  formerly  were  left  to 
float  on  the  uncertain  waters  of  the  husband  and 
flEither's  life,  are  made  fast  by  insurance  to  an 
anchor  which  holds  them,  although  that  life 
should  glide  away.  Taking  up  the  obvious 
analogy  employed  in  the  Scripture,  one  of  the 
insurance  societies  has  adopted  the  anchor  as  its 
name. 

But  the  action  of  these  anchors  is  limited  to 
things  seen  and  temporal  They  cannot  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  catch  and  keep  any  spiritual 
thing.  They  may  hold  fast  a  wife's  fortune,  when 
the  life  of  the  bread-winner  falls  in,  but  they  can- 
not maintain  joy  in  her  heart,  or  kindle  light  in 
her  eye.  Far  less  can  they  insure  against  the 
shipwreck  of  the  soul  With  these  things  they 
do  not  intermeddle.  All  the  world  may  be 
gained  for  a  man,  and  kept  for  him  too,  and  yet 
he  is  a  loser,  if  he  lose  his  own  soul  Only  one 
anchor  can  grasp  and  hold  the  better  part  of  man 
— and  that  is  the  hope  which  enters  into  the 
heavens,  and  feistens  there  in  Jesus. 

The  anchor — in  as  far  as  it  indicates  the  object 
which  hope  grasps — the  anchor  is  "sure  and  stead- 
fast'' The  expressions  are  exact  and  full  The 
words  are  tried  words.  They  are  given  in  order 
that  we  might  have  strong  consolation  who  have 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  us. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  one's  hope  may 
be  disappointed  :  the  support  you  lean  on  may  be 
unwilling  or  unable  to  sustain  you.  In  the  one 
case  it  is  deception ;  in  the  other,  weakness.  A 
Christian's  hope  is  not  exposed  to  either  flaw;  it 
is  both  ''  sure  and  stead£EUst ; "  that  is,  the  Re- 
deemer, who  holds  them  is  willing  and  able.  He 
will  not  fiftlsely  let  you  go,  nor  feebly  faint  beneath 
your  weight  He  is  true  and  strong — for  these 
are  the  words.  He  both  vnll  and  can  keep  that 
which  we  commit  to  him  against  that  day. 

With  the  same  meaning,  but  by  means  of 
another  analogy,  Christ  is  represented  elsewhere 
in  Scripture  as  a  foundation ;  and  it  is  intimated 
that  the  foundation  is  a  tried  one.  It  has  been 
put  to  the  strain,  and  has  stood  the  test 

In  modern  practice  great  importance  attaches 
to  the  trying  of  an  anchor.  Many  ships  have 
been  lost  through  accident  or  fraud  in  the  manu- 
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facture.  The  instnunent  had  a  good  appearance, 
but  there  was  a  flaw  in  its  heart ;  and  when  the 
strain  came,  it  snapped,  and  all  was  lost.  For 
the  security  of  the  subject,  the  Qovemment 
have  erected  an  apparatus  for  testing  anchors; 
and  the  royal  seal  is  stamped  on  those  that  have 
been  approved.  When  the  merchantman  pur- 
chases an  anchor  so  certified,  he  has  confidence 
that  it  will  not  fail  him  in  his  need.  It  is  inter- 
esting, and  even  solemn  work,  to  test  anchors, 
and  stamp  them  as  approved.  Beware  !  set  not 
the  seal  on  one  that  is  doubtful,  for  many  precious 
lives  will  yet  be  intrusted  to  its  keeping. 

He  who  is  now  the  anchor  of  the  soul  within 
the  veil,  was  '*  made  perfect  through  suffering." 

The  safety  of  which  this  text  speaks,  is  safety 
such  as  an  anchor  affords.  This  is  different  from 
the  safety  of  a  ship  on  a  stormless  sea,  and  differ- 
ent from  the  safety  of  a  ship  that  is  moored  fore 
and  aft  within  the  walls  of  a  harbour.  Both 
these  positions  are  safe ;  but  they  differ  both  from 
each,  other  and  from  safety  by  an  anchor.  Man 
unfallen  enjoyed  the  first  kind  of  safety,  and  the 
ransomed  in  rest  enjoy  the  second ;  but  the  place 
of  a  believer  in  the  body  is  neither  like  that  of  a 
ship  on  a  calm  sea,  nor  like  that  of  a  ship  within 
the  harbour, — ^it  is  like  a  ship  exposed  to  raging 
winds  above,  and  deceitful  currents  below.  Such 
a  soul  may  be  abundantly  safe ;  but  its  safety  is 
of  the  kind  that  a  ship  enjoys  while  it  is  exposed 
to  the  storms,  and  before  it  reaches  the  haven — 
the  safety  that  an  exposed  ship  enjoys  through 
an  anchor  that  is  sure  and  steadfast 

Take  now  a  series  of  practical  lessons. 

1.  The  ship  that  is  kept  by  an  anchor,  although 
safe,  is  not  at  eoM.  It  does  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
dread  destruction;  but  neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  it  enjoy  rest  '*  Beloved,  think  it  not 
strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try 
you."  Those  who  have  entered  the  harbour  do 
not  need  an  anchor ;  and  those  who  are  drifting 
with  the  stream  do  not  cast  one  out.  The  hope 
which  holds  is  neither  for  the  world  without  nor 
the  glorified  within,  but  for  Christ's  people  as 
they  pass  through  life — rejoicing  with  trembling; 
faint,  yet  pursuing.  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation ;  but  be  of  good  cheer :  I  have 
overcome  the  world," 

2.  But,  further :  the  ship  that  is  held  by  an 


anchor  is  not  only  tossed  in  the  tempest  like 
other  ships, — it  is  tossed  more  than  otJur  sJUps, 
The  ship  that  rides  at  anchor  experiences  rackings 
and  heavings  that  ships  which  drift  with  the  tide 
do  not  know.  So,  souls  who  have  no  hold  of 
Christ  seem  to  lie  softer  on  the  surface  of  a 
heaving  world  than  souls  that  are  anchored  on 
his  power  and  love.  The  drifting  ship,  before  she 
strikes,  is  more  smooth  and  more  comfortable 
than  the  anchored  one  ;  but  when  she  strikes,  the 
smoothness  is  all  over.  The  pleasures  of  sin  are 
sweet  to  those  who  taste  them ;  but  the  sweetness 
is  only  for  a  season.  "The  wicked  shall  be 
driven  away  in  his  iniquity ;  but  the  righteous 
hath  hope  in  his  death." 

3.  When  the  anchor  has  been  cast  into  a  good 
ground,  the  heavier  tlu  strain  that  comes  on  it,  Hu 
deeper  and  fimur  grows  its  hold.  As  winds  and 
currents  increase  in  violence,  the  anchor  bites 
more  deeply  into  the  solid,  and  so  increases  its 
preserving  power.  It  is  thus  with  a  trusting  soul : 
temptations,  instead  of  driving  him  away  from  his 
Saviour,  only  fix  his  affections  firmer  on  the  Hock 
of  Ages.  "  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong ;" 
when  I  am  most  exposed,  then  am  I  safest  in  tho 
hollow  of  my  Redeemer's  hand.  If  you  have 
hold,  it  is  in  a  time  of  temptation  that  you  will 
increase  the  intensity  of  your  grasp.  Accordingly 
you  find,  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  Christians 
who  have  passed  through  a  great  fight  of  afflictions 
are  stronger  in  the  faith  than  others  who  have  al- 
ways  sailed  on  a  smooth  sea. 

4.  The  ship  that  is  anchored  is  sensitive  to 
every  change  of  wind  or  tide,  and  ever  turns 
sharply,  round  to  meet  and  resist  the  streamy  from 
what  direction  soever  it  may  flow.  A  ship  is 
safest  with  her  head  to  the  sea  and  the  tempest 
In  great  storms  the  safety  of  all  often  depends  on 
the  skill  with  which  the  sailors  can  keep  her  head 
to  the  rolling  breakers.  Life  and  death  have 
sometimes  hung  for  a  day  and  a  night  in  the 
balance,  whether  the  weary  steersman  could  keep 
her  head  to  the  storm  until  the  storm  should 
cease.  Even  a  single  wave  allowed  to  strike  her  on 
the  broadside  might  send  all  to  the  bottom.  But 
to  keep  the  ship  in  the  attitude  of  safety,  there  is 
no  effort  and  no  art  equal  to  the  anchor.  As  soon 
as  the  anchor  feels  the  ground,  the  vessel  that 
had  been  drifting  broadside,  is  brought  up,  and 
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turns  to  the  waves  a  sharp  prow  that  cleaves 
tbem  in  two  and  sends  them  harmless  along  the 
sides. 

Watch  from  a  height  any  group  of  ships  that 
may  be  lying  in  an  open  roadstead  At  night 
when  you  retire  they  all  point  westward ;  in  the 
morning,  they  are  all  looking  to  the  east  Each 
ship  has  infallibly  felt  the  first  veering  of  the 
wind  or  water,  and  instantly  veered  in  the  re- 
qaisite  direction,  so  that  neither  wind  nor  wave 
has  ever  been  able  to  strike  her  on  the  broadside. 
Thereby  hangs  the  safety  of  the  ship. 

Ships  not  at  anchor  do  not  turn  and  face  the 
foe.  The  ship  that  is  left  loose  will  be  caught 
by  a  gust  on  her  side,  and  easily  thrown  over. 

As  with  ships  so  with  souls  :  those  that  are  an- 
chored feel  sensitively  the  direction  and  strength 
of  the  temptation,  and  instantly  turn  to  meet 
and  to  overcome  it;  whereas  those  that  are 
not  anchored  are  suddenly  overcome,  and  their 
iniquities,  like  the  winds,  carry  them  away. 
"We  are  saved  by  hope ; " — saved  not  only  from 
being  outcast  in  the  end,  but  from  yielding  to 
temptation  now. 

It  is  a  vain  imagination  that  rises  in  ignorant 

iQinds  against  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that  when  a 

suuier  gets  a  glad  hope  in  Christ's  mercy,  he  will 

not  be  careful  to  obey  Christ's  law.     It  is  an  old 

o^^on,  and  perhaps  it  is  human  and  natural ; 

nnt  it  is  not  real — it  is  not  true.     As  certainly 

^  the  anchored  ship  feels  every  gust  and  every 

^^™^t,  and  turns   sharply  round  to  face  and 

^iit  it;  80  certainly  a  soul  that  has  hope  in 

(^t  lias  a  quick  and  sure  instinct  to  detect  in- 

uQenoes  and   companionships  and  customs  that 

awhonour  the   Lord    and   ensnare  his    people. 

-^nd  as  the  hopeful  soul  surely  detects  the  dan- 

S^r,  it  also,  in  virtue  of  its  hold  and  hope,  turns 

found  to  meet,  to  resist,  and  to  make  the  devil 


I  snppose  no  youth,  since  Pharaoh  reigned  in 
%pt,  has  been  exposed  to  a  greater  strain  of 
temptation  than  that  which  Joseph  overcame  in 
Potipbar's  house.     But  it  was  hope  that  saved 


him,  as  the  anchor  saves  the  ship.  If  he  had 
not  been  at  peace  with  God,  he  would  have  been 
like  a  ship  caught  on  the  broadside  by  a  hurri- 
cane. It  was  the  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and 
steadfast  within  the  veil  before  the  blast  began, 
that  enabled  him  to  overcome  it :  "  How  can  I 
do  this  great  evil,  and  sin  against  God  f  " 

5.  When  the  ship  is  anchored,  and  the  sea  is 
running  high,  there  is  great  commotion  at  her 
bows.  The  waves  in  rapid  succession  come  on  and 
strike.  When  they  strike  they  are  broken,  and 
leap,  white  and  angry,  high  up  on  the  vessel's 
sides.  This  tumult  is  by  no  means  agreeable  in 
itself;  but  the  mariner  on  board  would  not  like 
to  want  it,  for  it  is  the  sign  of  safety.  I^  while 
wind  and  waves  continue  to  rage,  he  should  ob- 
serve that  this  commotion  had  suddenly  ceased, 
he  would  not  rejoice.  He  would  look  eagerly 
over  the  bulwarks,  and  seeing  the  water  blue  on 
her  bows,  instead  of  the  hissing,  roaring  spray,  he 
would  utter  a  scream  of  terror.  The  smoothness 
at  her  bows  indicates  to  him  that  her  anchor  is 
dragging.  The  ship  is  drifting  with  wind  and 
water  to  the  shore. 

Such,  too,  is  the  experience  of  a  soul.  Brother, 
you  hope  in  Christ  Do  not  be  surprised  that 
the  currents  of  fashion  rub  sometimes  rudely 
against  you.  It  is  explained  by  a  text  in  the 
Bible:  "The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity 
with  God."  If  you  are  fixed,  a  great  flood  is 
rushing  by,  and  it  must  needs  cause  a  commotion 
round  you.  An  impetuous  tide  of  worldliness 
will  dash  disagreeably  against  you  from  time  to 
time.  Do  not  be  too  anxious  to  make  all  smooth. 
Peace  may  be  bought  too  dear.  When  the 
mighty  stream  of  vanity  on  which  you  float  pro- 
duces no  ruffling  at  the  point  of  contact, — when 
it  is  not  disagreeable  to  you,  and  you  not  dis- 
agreeable to  it, — suspect  that  your  anchor  is 
dragging,  that  it  has  lost  its  hold,  and  that  you 
are  drifting  into  danger. 

Cast  in  the  anchor  while  the  sea  is  calm :  you 
will  need  it  to  lean  on  when  the  last  strain  comes 
on! 
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[This  goodly  Tolamc,  with  the  information  contained  in  the  pre&ee,  oonstifcntes  a  phenomenon  well  worthy  tlie  study  of 
the  present  generation.  Here  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel  who  exercised  his  ministry  in  one  congregation  in  one  city  (Aber- 
deen) for  a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  and  was  seldom  absent  from  his  own  sphere.  By  the  concorrent  testimony  of  all 
his  contemporaries,  he  exercised  a  p^reat  influence  on  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  community  throughout  a  whole  gene- 
ration, by  the  clearness  and  force  of  his  expositions,  combined  with  the  strength  and  fervour  of  his  own  fsith.  After  lus 
death,  more  than  eighteen  hundred  discourses  were  found  in  his  repositories,  exactly  and  fully  written  out.  In  that  fiwt 
our  readers  resident  in  the  South  may  find  the  key  to  the  power  and  influence  exerted  by  the  pulpit  in  Scotland.  A  vast 
amount  of  thought  and  labour  is  expended  in  preparation  for  the  public  ministry  of  the  Word.  As  a  rule,  the  expositions 
are  fresh,  and  moulded  on  the  conceptions  of  the  present  day.  There  is  a  public  opinion  in  Scotland  strong  enough  to 
silence  and  exile  any  preacher  who  should  be  convicted  of  appearing  before  the  congregation  in  borrowed  plumes.  This 
national  sentiment  has  exercised  an  eminently  healthy  influence  both  on  the  intellect  and  the  religion  of  the  people. 

This  volume  presents  a  specimen  from  the  mass  of  Dr.  Davidson's  ministry.  It  constitutes  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Die  religious  literature  of  our  generation.  The  matter  of  the  discourses  is  fitted  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  a  thirsty  soul,  and 
the  manner  is  such  as  not  to  offend  the  most  cultured  taste.  There  is  no  phosphorescent  eloquence,  and  no  exaggeration. 
Dr.  Davidson's  style  is  plain,  dear,  simple,  and  earnest;  he  depends  for  effect  on  the  grandeur  and  truth  of  his  theme,  not 
on  artificial  ornaments  of  language.] 


*"  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  in  tho  beauties  of  holiness  from  the  womb  of  the  morning :  thou  hast  the  dew 

of  thy  youth." — Ps.  ex.  8. 


VERY  one  must  feel  that  these  are  beauti- 
ful words ;  but  there  is  a  certain  vagueness 
about  them,  which  we  must  make  it  our 
first  object  to  remove.  The  verse,  then, 
consists  of  two  clauses.  The  first  could  not  be  more 
appropriately  rendered  than  it  is  here  :  "  Thy  people 
shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  in  the  beauties 
of  holiness."  There,  however,  there  should  be  a  pause. 
The  following  part  of  the  verse  contains  another  state- 
ment, respecting  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  be 
made  willing  in  the  day  of  power ;  and  it  should  run 
thus  :  "  The  dew  of  thy  youth  shall  be  as  the  dew  from 
tlw  womb  of  the  morning ;"  t>.,  thy  youths,  who  shall 
fiock  to  thy  standard  to  follow  thee,  shall  be  numerous 
as  the  drops  of  the  dew  in  the  morning.  The  text,  then, 
may  be  read  thus  :  "  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the 
day  of  thy  power,  in  the  beauties  of  holiness :  thy  young 
men  shall  be  numerous  as  the  dew-drops  from  the 
womb  of  the  morning."  And  from  these  words,  as  thus 
interpreted,  I  would  address  you  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  psalm  celebrates  the  glory  of  Christ  as  Priest 
and  King  of  his  Church  ;  a  combination  of  ofifices  which 
we  find  elsewhere  alluded  to  in  the  Scripture.  Thus 
Zechariah  says  :  *'  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  the 
Branch  :  even  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;  and 
he  shall  bear  the  glory,  and  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his 
throne ;  and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne :  and  the 
counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both."  It  is  the 
triumphs  of  this  exalted  personage,  who,  like  Melchizedek, 
at  once  swayed  the  sceptre  and  ministered  at  the  altar, 
that  the  inspired  writer  in  this  song  of  Zion  predicts  as  it 


"  From  "Lectures  and  Sermons."  "Bj  the  late  Alexander 
Dyce  Davidson,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Free  West  Church,  Aber- 
deen. Edited  by  one  of  his  Executors.  Edinburgh:  T.  ft  T. 
Clark. 


he  had  witnessed  them.  And,  brethren,  it  is  worth  while 
to  remark,  even  though  it  does  lead  us  somewhat  from  the 
subject  more  immediately  before  us,  that  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  the  office  of  Christ  as  a  Priest  is  here  placed  in 
immediate  connection  with  his  glory  as  a  King,  and  with 
the  conquests  which  as  a  King  he  wins.  lie  was  raised 
to  the  mediatorial  throne  through  and  in  consequence 
of  his  ministry,  if  we  may  so  speak,  at  the  altar: 
'^  Because  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  therefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and 
given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name,  that  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow."  Christ's 
right  to  reign  as  King  over  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  that 
is,  over  the  Church,  was  acquired  by  his  giving  of  him- 
self a  sacrifice  that  he  might  purchase  that  Church  with 
his  own  blood.  And  if  he  had  not  sustained  the 
character  and  performed  the  duties  of  our  Priest,  even 
when  he  himself  was  both  the  offerer  and  the  victim,  he 
would  not  have  borne  the  title  by  which  his  people  de- 
light to  hail  him— that  of  their  Lord  and  Sovereign.  "He 
poured  out  his  soul  unto  death  ;  he  was  numbered  with 
transgressors ;  he  bare  the  sin  of  many ;  and  there- 
fore there  was  divided  to  him  a  portion  with  the  great, 
and  a  spoil  with  the  strong."  "For  tho  suffering  of 
death  he  was  crowned  with  glory  and  honour."  Now 
let  me  observe  here,  that  this  account  which  the  Scrip- 
ture gives  us  of  Christ's  office  of  a  King,  as  founded 
upon  and  exercised  in  right  of  his  having  first  dischaiged 
the  office  of  a  Priest,  and  given  himself  a  sacrifice  for 
sin,  is  in  its  practical  bearings  of  the  first  importance. 
The  Lord  Jesus  reigns,  and  as  our  rightful  Sovereign 
demands  our  homage.  The  very  place  which  he  occupies, 
as  having  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  committed 
to  him,  invests  him  with  a  title  to  make  this  demand, 
and  renders  us  guilty  of  rebellion  if  we  refuse  to  comply 
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vith  it.  Bat  it  is  not  as  anned  with  a  right  which  he 
hiis  power  to  enforce,  that  our  King  advances  his  claim. 
Snch  an  argument,  though  it  might  be  employed,  he 
does  not  employ.  A  successful  usurfier  might  poiht  to 
the  blood  through  which  he  has  waded  to  the  throne,— 
an  awful  demonstration  of  what  he  will  do  to  secure  his 
possession  of  it,— 4ts  the  most  forcible  method  of  over- 
coming any  opposition  that  may  be  likely  to  rise  up 
against  his  authority.  But  this  is  not  Christ's  method 
of  gaining  the  homage  of  his  subjects.  He  does  indeed 
point  to  blood  as  marking  out  the  path  by  which  he  has 
risen  to  the  glory  he  now  possesses  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
blood  of  enemies  whom  he  has  slaughtered  in  his  wrath, 
bat  his  own  precious  blood,  shed  for  the  remission  of 
the  sins  of  many,  that  forms  the  ground  of  that  argu- 
ment whereby  be  seeks  to  secure  the  homage  of  his 
labjects.  He  suffered  for  us  that  he  might  acquire  the 
right  to  reign  over  us ;  not  to  tyrannize  and  make  us 
miserable  slaves,  but  to  set  us  free  from  the  thraldom 
of  sin  and  death.  And,  my  brethren,  who  is  prepared 
to  resist  the  force  of  such  an  argument,  and  to  reject 
the  claims  of  Christ  to  the  homage  of  his  heart,  when 
he  beholds  him  thus  bearing  the  wounds  which  he  re- 
ceiyed  in  achieving  his  own  sovereignty  and  our  freedom  ? 
Look  at  the  blessed  Jesus,  from  no  impulse  but  that  of 
love,  submitting  to  all  indignities  and  tortures  for  his 
people's  sake,  and  say  if  he  who  suffered  so  much  as  the 
Priest  of  the  Church  has  not  a  title  to  reign  as  her 
£ing? 

But  now,  to  come  nearer  to  the  subject  which  is  to 

oocapy  our  meditations,  I  may  notice  first  of  all  gener- 

aUy,  that,  in  the  psalm  firom  which  the  text  is  taken, 

Clujst^s  kingly  authority  is  presented  to  us  under  two 

diflBcrent  aspects.   There  are  two  classes  of  people  spoken 

of  as  plaoed  under  his  control,— those,  namely,  who  are 

bostiHe  to  him,  the  wicked  who  say,  '^  We  will  not  have 

this  man  to  reign  over  us ;  let  us  break  his  bands  asunder, 

and  caitawaj  his  cords  from  us;"— and  those  who  are  de- 

acribed  is  his  true  and  faithful  subjects.    It  is  with 

leference  to  the  first  of  these  classes  that  it  is  said  at 

the  beginning  of  the  psalm,  "  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand, 

until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool ;''  and  at  the 

fifUi  and  sixth  verses,  ''  The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand 

diall  strike  through  kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath.    He 

dwll  jodge  among  the  heathen,  he  shall  fill  the  places 

with  tiie  dead  bodies ;  he  shall  wound  the  heads  over  many 

eoontriea."    And  it  is  the  second  class,  Christ's  faithful 

lobjecte,  that  are  referred  to  in  the  text :  "  Thy  people 

ahall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  in  the  beauties 

of  holnesB.''    The  same  distinction  between  two  classes 

is  observed  in  the  second  psalm,  which  also  treats  of 

Cbrist^s  kingly  office.    There  are  some  there  spoken  of 

irith  reroect  to  whom  it  is  declared  that  he  will  break 

them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a 

pottei's  vessel ;  and  others  who  are  pronounced  blessed, 

M  potting  their  trust  in  him.    Let  this  be  pondered 

*HioQBly,  for  it  IB  overlooked  by  many.    Many  people, 

looking  to  the  ststements  which  are  given  witii  regard 


to  the  mild  and  peaceful  administration  of  the  Messiah,, 
and  to  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  as  consisting  in  the. 
diffusion  of  universal  love  and  goodwill,  and  judging 
from  the  grace  and  kindness  which  pervaded  his  words 
and  actions  while  he  dwelt  with  men  on  earth, — many 
people  feel  as  if  there  were  an  utter  inconsistency  be- 
tween all  this  and  the  exercise  of  vengeance  whidi  is 
ascribed  to  him  in  snch  passages  as  those  which  have^ 
been  quoted.  But  have  they  forgotten  that  there  is 
such  an  expression  in  the  Scripture  as  ''  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb"  ?  Do  they  not  know  that,  while  Christ  comes 
with  the  offer  of  mercy  to  all  who  will  accept  of  it,  he 
makes  this  the  terrible  alternative,  that  for  those  who 
will  not  embrace  his  offer  there  remaineth  nothing  but 
a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  ?  And  I  ask  if  those 
are  not  righteously  doomed  to  perdition  who  will  not 
submit  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  but  trample  under 
foot  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  and  count  it  an  unholy 
thing  ?  Let  none  of  us  delude  ourselves  by  the  vain 
fancy  that  under  the  government  of  Christ  punishment; 
is  unknown.  He  would  not  be  a  King  if  he  had  not. 
power  to  crush  his  enemies  as  well  as  to  protect  and  te 
bless  his  devoted  and  willing  subjects. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  are  to  look  at  tha' 
bright  side  of  the  picture,  and  to  contemplate,  not  the 
destiny  of  those  who  refuse  to  submit  to  the  ^iug  of 
Zion,  but  the  happy  condition  and  character  of  those 
who  are  peculiarly  his  own,  the  purchase  of  his  blood, 
the  fruit  of  the  travail  of  his  souL  The  psalmist  in 
prophetic  vision  beholds  Messiah  going  forth  on  his' 
glorious  expedition  to  bring  this  rebel  world  of  ours  into 
subjection  to  Jehovah,  its  rightful  Sovereign.  On  the 
one  hand  he  is  opposed,  and  all  his  overtures  of  re- 
conciliation are  treated  with  contempt ;  on  the  other 
hand  he  is  welcomed  and  adored.  It  is  of  those  that 
welcome  and  adore  that  the  text  speaks  when  it  says, 
"  Thy  people  shall  be  wilHng  in  the  day  of  thy  power, 
in  the  beauties  of  holiness ;  thy  young  men  shall  be  numer- 
ous as  the  dew-drops  from  the  womb  of  the  morning." 
And  now,  in  discoursing  from  these  words,  I  would 
direct  your  attention  to  the  following  topics  as  suggested, 
by  them.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  inquire  what  is 
to  be  understood  by  the  description  of  Christ's  people 
here  given  as  VkvHUing  people.  In  the  second  place, 
I  would  advert  to  their  decorations :  thejr  appear  "  in  the 
beauties  of  holiness."  In  the  third  place,  i  would  speak 
of  their  number  :  they  are  "  as  the  dew-drops  from  the 
womb  of  the  morning."  And  in  the  fourth  place,  I 
would  request  you  to  attend  to  the  time  and  way  in 
which  they  are  made  Christ's  willing  followers :  it  ia> 
"  in  the  day  of  his  power."  May  the  Divine  Spirit  guide 
our  meditations,  and  make  them  profitable  to  our  souls. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  see  what  is  meant 
by  the  expression  that  Christ's  people  are  a  wiUing 

people. 

This  indicates  that  a  vast  change  has  been  made  upon 
them ;  for  there  is  no  man  naturally  inclined  to  foliouL 
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and  to  obey  the  Saviour.  Although  he  comes  to  us  not 
with  anger  in  his  countenance,  or  with  threatenings  on  his 
lips,  but  with  looks  of  tenderness  and  accents  of  mercy  ; 
although  the  offer  which  he  holds  out  conveys  every 
blessing  that  man  needs  to  make  him  happy  liere  and 
hereafter,  even  nothing  less  than  the  forgiveness  of  every 
sin,  admission  into  God*s  family  and  friendship,  deliver- 
ance from  the  bondage  of  iniquity  and  from  the  yoke 
of  Satan,  and  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life  ;  although 
DO  one  can  hear  these  blessings  named  without  feeling 
that  he  needs  them  all,  and  few  of  us  deny  in  so  many 
words  Christ's  power  and  willingness  to  bestow  them 
all ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  offer  is  unheeded  by  the 
majority  of  men,  and  they  remain  unwilling  to  follow 
Christ,~they  will  not  come  to  him  that  they  might  have 
life.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many,  through  the  influence 
of  fear,  or  from  the  power  of  habit  and  early  education, 
do  render  to  Christ  a  certain  amount  of  outward  service. 
This  accounts  for  the  respect  which  is  paid  to  ordinances 
by  mere  nominal  Christians,  and  for  the  observance  of 
the  common  proprieties  and  decencies  of  life  in  those 
communities  where  the  truths  of  the  gospel  are  pro- 
claimed. But  when  we  speak  of  Christ*s  people  as  a 
willing  people,  there  is  much  more  meant  than  that 
they  honour  the  forms  of  religion  and  observe  the 
ordinary  proprieties  of  life.  We  might  all  advance  a 
claim  to  be  numbered  among  theoi,  if  these  things  could 
make  it  good.  Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
a  right  understanding  of  this  important  matter.  To  be 
willing f  then,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  expression  is 
used  in  the  text,  is  to  have  the  enmity  of  the  carnal 
heart  to  Christ  and  to  his  law  subdued  and  destroyed ; 
so  that  the  person  in  whom  this  change  is  wrought  looks 
up  to  the  Saviour  with  all  affection,  rejoices  in  the 
privilege  of  holding  intercourse  with  him  by  prayer  and 
other  means,  and  accounts  the  performance  of  duty  not 
a  toil,  but  a  pleasure.  When  a  man  who  is  himself  a 
stranger  to  the  love  of  Christ  reads  of  the  sacrifices,  the 
self-devotion,  the  labours  of  his  people  in  the  prim- 
itive age  ;  and  when  he  sees— alas,  how  imperfect  the 
image  !— a  reflection  of  the  same  spirit  in  his  genuine 
disciples  now  ;  when  he  perceives  the  Christian,  with- 
out any  worldly  motive  or  interest,  spending  and  being 
spent  for  Christ,  devoting  time,  and  talents,  and  money, 
to  the  advancement  of  Christ^s  cause  ;  when  he  beholds 
men  whose  ppwers  of  mind  would  have  raised  them  to 
honour  and  afSuence  in  their  own  land,  leaving  behind 
them  friends  and  wcs-ldly  prospects,  and  embarking 
their  very  life  in  the  enterprise  of  spreading  the  truth 
of  Ood  among  the  victims  of  idolatry  and  debasing 
superstition ;  when  a  man  a  stranger  to  the  love  of 
Christ  sees  or  reads  of  such  instances  of  heroic  devotion 
to  the  Saviour,  he  wonders  how  any  should  be  found 
voluntarily  to  make  such  sacrifices,  and  to  encounter 
such  trials.  And  certainly,  were  he,  in  his  present  state 
of  mind,  and  with  his  present  feelings,  to  attempt  to 
act  upon  the  principle  of  Christian  devotedness,  and  to 
yield  to  the  restrictions  which  Christ's  law  imposes  both 


upon  the  heart  and  the  conduct,  he  would  be  of  all  men 
the  most  miserable.  His  life  would  be  that  of  a  slave 
dragged  to  his  task,  and  stimulated  only  by  the  scourge. 
But  that  which  makes  the  difference  in  the  case  of  the 
believer  is,  that  he  loves  Christ  and  his  service  also. 
It  is  not  of  constraint,  but  with  a  willing  mind,  that  he 
renounces  the  pleasures  which  Christ's  Word  condemn, 
and  enters  upon  the  duties  which  it  inculcates.  The 
Holy  Spirit  has  brought  him  to  see  and  to  appreciate 
the  love  of  Christ  for  him  ;  and  he  now  feels  that  he 
cannot  do  enough  for  Christ  And  so,  while  he  climbs 
the  steep  ascent  of  Christian  duty,  it  is  not  with  re- 
luctance and  regret,  as  if  he  were  leaving  in  the  world 
beneath  him  all  that  deserves  to  be  called  enjoyment 
On  the  contrary,  every  step  he  takes  he  breathes  more 
free  ;  every  difficulty  he  overcomes  makes  him  more 
ready  for  another  ;  the  further  he  removes  from  those 
carnal  pleasures  which  once  engrossed  him,  the  more 
intense  and  pure  his  satisfaction  grows  ;  and  the  secret 
of  the  whole  is,  that  the  Spirit  has  made  him  willing. 
He  loves  his  Master,  and  he  loves  his  work  ;  and  in 
such  a  case  there  can  be  no  complaint,  no  murmuring. 

Let  it-,  however,  be  particularly  noticed  here,  that  the 
willingness  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  characteriiing 
the  people  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  regarded  aa  a  mere 
point  of  doctrinal  theology,  but  as  a  great  practical 
reality.  Our  catechism,  you  know,  speaks  of  the  renew- 
ing of  the  will  as  one  part  of  the  Spirit's  work,  and  it 
is  indeed  the  work  upon  which  the  salvation  of  the 
sinner  turns.  But  what  we  are  concerned  about  at 
present  is  not  the  proof  of  this  doctrine.  Many  people 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine,  and  may  think  that  they  are  far  advanced 
when  they  can  describe  the  effects  which  the  Spirit 
produces  upon  the  heart  in  making  a  sinner  willing  to 
serve  Christ,  who  before  served  only  his  own  appetites 
and  passions ;  but  it  is  of  a  practical  matter  we  speak, 
of  a  willingness  manifested  in  action,  and  not  confined 
to  the  mere  definition  of  terms.    Let  me  illustrate  it 

We  read  in  the  Gospels  of  a  centurion  who  came  to 
Jesus  beseeching  him  to  heal  his  servant,  and  grounding 
his  plea  upon  thb,  that  Christ  must  have  the  power  to 
perform  this  cure  as  invested  with  God's  authority ; 
because  he  himself  (the  centurion)  was  a  man  undei 
authority,  having  soldiers  under  him  ;  and  he  could  say 
to  one.  Go,  and  he  went ;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  be 
came ;  and  to  his  servant.  Do  this,  and  he  did  it  The 
description  which  this  centurion  gives  of  his  household 
is  exactly  that  which  may  be  given  of  the  family  of 
Christ  He  says  to  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and  to 
another.  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it  '*  Speak,  Lord,  thy 
servant  heareth  ;"  "Here  am  I,  send  me,"  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  believer.  No  matter  though  the  work  bo 
difficult;  no  matter  though  it  demand  a  measure  of 
self-renunciation  too  severe  in  the  estimate  of  a  selfish 
and  worldly-minded  man  ;  no  matter  though  it  subject 
the  follower  of  the  Lord  to  trouble  and  to  persecution ; 
Christ's  work  has  charm  enough  for  his  people  with  all 
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its  difficulties,  and  when  he  calls  they  are  willing. 
Thos,  does  the  Captain  of  salvation  say  to  any  one  of 
them,  in  providence,  Occupy  this  watch-tower  under  the 
Tcry  eye  of  the  enemy,,  and  look  for  little  aid  from  thy 
companions  in  this  warfare  ?  The  willing  follower  takes 
his  place  accordingly,  and  is  satisfied  to  know  that 
amid  all  his  dangers  the  eye  of  his  great  Leader  is 
upon  him.  Does  he  say  to  another,  Go  forth  and  con- 
tend with  these  enemies  ;  they  will  be  violent  in  their 
opposition ;  thou  wilt  have  restless  days  and  sleepless 
ni^ts ;  nevertheless,  resist  them  ?  The  willing  follower 
goes  forth,  and,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  his  Leader, 
does  his  best  in  the  conflict.  Does  he  say  to  another. 
Go  as  ambassador  from  me  to  such  a  place,  and  tell  the 
people  there  what  terms  I  offer  them:  the  majority 
win  despise  thee,  and  treat  thy  message  with  scorn ; 
yet  go  and  proclaim  it,  some  will  listen  ?  The  willing 
follower  at  once  goes  forth  and  speaks  accordingly, 
leaving  to  his  Master  the  issue  of  the  embassy.  Does 
he  say  to  another,  It  is  for  the  interest  of  my  service 
that  thou  shouldst  be  for  some  time  poorly  fed  and 
meanly  clothed,  that  thou  shouldst  suffer  many  troubles 
in  the  body,  because  I  have  certain  purposes  to  answer 
by  thy  unselfish  devotedness  ?  The  willing  follower  is 
eontent  to  submit  to  his  Leadei^s  word  ;  and  bread  and 
water  in  Christ's  service  are  better  than  all  worldly  com- 
forts out  of  it  And  once  more,  does  he  say  to  any  one. 
Thy  time  of  active  service  is  not  now ;  thou  must  remain 
for  a  little  on  the  sick-bed,  and  be  satisfied  with  what 
comforts  are  sent  unto  thee  there  ;  such  is  my  will, 
inquire  no  further  ?  The  ready  follower  is  contented 
with  his  Master's  order,  and  is  willing  to  sufer  as  well 
as  to  act  when  Christ  so  pleases.  So  wide,  then,  breth- 
ren, is  the  interpretation  we  put  upon  the  words,  "  a 
fciUinff  people*'  They  designate  a  people  willing  for 
whatever  is  Christ's  will,  because  they  love  him  and 
tnat  him.  And  do  not  suppose  that  we  have  drawn 
a  fyicy  sketch  in  thus  describing  them.  If  that  willing- 
nen  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is  something 
bejond  joar  experience,  cast  not  away  the  description  of 
it  as  imtrue  ;  but  ask  yourselves  whether  this  may  not 
rather  be  the  truth,  that  ye  are  not  Christ's,  and  there- 
fore know  not  what  a  willing  service  means. 

IT.  In  the  second  place,  let  me  advert  to  the  decora- 
tions of  Christ^s  people.  They  appear  "  in  the  beauties 
of  holiness.** 

If  we  have  found,  in  the  matter  of  willingness,  a 
rosrk  by  which  the  true  follower  of  Clirist  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  pretended  follower,  this  addi- 
tional matter  which  we  have  now  to  investigate  makes 
the  test  yet  more  plain.  The  vision  which  the  psalmist 
had  of  the  Messiah,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  kept 
before  him  while  he  wrote  this  psalm,  was  that  of  a 
leader  nwnhalling  his  forces  for  a  great  enterprise, 
and  assigning  to  each  the  place  which  he  was  to  occupy. 
The  fbllowiDg  out  of  this  figure  will  illustrate  the  topic 
•t  present  befinre  us.    Let  us  imagine  to  ourselves  a 


great  army  under  the  conduct  of  a  commander  of  tried 
experience,  encamped  within  sight  of  the  enemy  with 
whom  they  have  to  contend.  Suppose  the  general  order 
issued,  that  whenever  a  certain  signal  is  given,  all  shall 
be  ready  to  take  the  post  marked  out  for  them,  with 
certain  accoutrements,  and  in  a  special  dress :  with  this 
plain  intimation  too,  that  these  furnishings  are  indis- 
pensable toward  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Then, 
if  when  the  trumpet  sounds  an  alarm,  and  each  man 
seems  to  hasten  to  his  place,  it  should  be  found  that  this 
and  that  one  had  forgot  or  despised  the  order  with  respect 
to  his  equipment,  would  these  who  are  convicted  of  such 
neglect  be  accounted  good  and  faithful  soldiers  ? 
Certainly  not.  They  would,  with  all  their  apparent 
readiness,  mar  the  very  purpose  of  the  enterprise.  The 
application  of  these  remarks  to  the  subject  before  us  is 
very  obvious.  It  is  not  enough,  you  will  perceive,  that 
Christ's  followers  profess  to  be  ready  for  their  work  ; 
they  must  have  the  equipment  which  he  requires,  and 
that  is  holiness,  else  they  are  unfit  for  their  place.  But 
you  may  say.  Can  any  one  be  wiUirig  to  follow  Christ, 
and  yet  be  destitute  of  this  great  qualification  by  which 
his  followers  are  distinguished  ?  We  answer,  that  where 
there  is  true  willingness,  there  is  everything  else  ;  but  a 
man  may  appear  to  be  willing  to  do  many  things  for 
Christ,  and  yet  may  want  the  qualification  by  which 
the  genuineness  of  his  professions  is  to  be  tested.  It  is 
possible  to  contend  for  the  truth,  yea,  to  suffer  for  the 
truth,  without  crucifying  the  old  man  with  his  lusts, 
and  putting  on  the  new  man.  It  is  possible  to  act  the 
part  of  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  yea,  and  to  do  it  faith- 
fully and  respectably,  so  far  as  the  announcing  of  the 
terms  of  the  embassage  are  concerned,  while  at  the  same 
time  personal  holiness  is  overlooked.  And  there  may 
be  much  appearance  of  contentment  and  resignation 
under  poverty  and  on  the  sick-bed,  and  much  profession 
of  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  Qod,  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  spirituality  of  mind  beyond  what  these 
appearances  indicate.  And  thus  you  will  perceive  that 
in  all  these  cases  we  have  the  soldier,  as  it  were,  at  his 
post,  but  without  the  great  and  essential  equipment. 
It  is  indeed  most  humbling,  brethren,  to  reflect  that 
men  may  speak  for  Christ,  and  act  for  him,  and  display 
much  zeal  and  devotedness  in  his  cause,  wliile  yet  they 
want  the  one  thing  that  he  especially  requires,  namely, 
holiness. 

This  is  the  peculiar  and  indispensable  mark  of  his 
people,  and  that  which  distinguishes  them  as  his.  But 
how  shall  we  describe  it  ?  What  is  holiness  ?  Let  us 
try  to  ascertain  this.  And  for  this  purpose  let  us  take 
the  terms,  a  virttious  oi  good  man,  and  aAa^y  man,  and 
endeavour  to  find  out  what  is  the  difference  between 
them.  It  will  at  once  occur  to  you  that  there  U  a 
difference  :  wherein  does  it  oonaist  ?  A  good  or 
virtuous  man  is  one  who  discharges  with  fidelity  all  the 
duties  of  that  station  in  which  be  is  placed,  who  cannot 
be  found  fault  with  either  in  his  conduct  toward  his 
family  or  in  his  interoourse  with  the  world  at  lax|^ — 
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a  man  who  may  be  pointed  to  as  a  pattern  of  excellence 
in  all  the  relations  which  he  occupies.  But  this  is  not 
Bltogether  a  holy  man.  We  must  feel  from  the  very 
description,  and  firom  the  ideas  which  it  suggests,  that 
ihere  is  something  wanting  here  toconstitute  holiness. 
And  what  is  it  ?  I  would  say,  in  a  word,  that  the  holy 
man,  besides  having  all  the  distinguishing  qualities  of 
.the  good  man,  is  one  who  loathes  all  impurity  in  thought, 
cr  speech,  or  conduct  There  is  a  sensitiveness  about 
the  holy  man  that  makes  him  turn  away  from  every- 
thing that  can  pollute,  in  the  heart  as  well  as  in  the  life. 
To  illustrate :  take  the  person  of  very  delicate  taste, 
as  distinguished  from  the  person  of  good  taste.  The 
Utter  will  see  the  excellences  of.  any  work  of  art,  and 
duly  appreciate  them  ;  but  the  former,  along  with  this, 
will  detect  a  very  slight  error,  and  feel  as  if  it  marred 
the  whole.  In  other  words,  the  holy  man  is  one  who 
shrinks  from  sin  as  well  as  delights  in  virtue  ;  and 
holiness  is  the  shrinking  from  what  is  sinful,  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  what  is  good  and  praiseworthy.  It  forms,  as 
the  text  tells  us,  the  decoration  of  Ghrisf  s  people ;  it  con- 
stitutes their  very  beauty ;  it  marks  them  out  as  his. 
When  they  are  said  to  be  clothed  with  the  beauties  of 
holiness,  this  implies  that  they  are  not  only  charac- 
terized by  their  outward  conformity  to  the  law  of  God, 
but  that  they  seek  to  have  the  whole  frame  of  the  heart 
— every  thought,  every  feeling,  every  breathing  of  the 
soul— regulated  by  God*8  holy  will.  And  oh,  what 
struggles  they  have  with  heart-corruption ;  what  mourn- 
ings for  secret  sin  ;  what  prayers  for  deliverance  from 
its  power  ;  what  self-condemnation,  when  to  the  eye  of 
their  fellow-mortals  they  seem  almost  to  be  perfect ! 
Yet  they  do  advance.  Their  hatred  and  loathing  of 
sin  become  more  and  more  intense,  their  resistance  to  it 
more  and  more  steady,  their  triumph  over  it  more  and 
more  complete ;  nntil  at  length  in  spirit,  in  affection, 
and  in  desire,  they  are  made  meet  for  that  place  into 
which  nothing  that  defileth  can  enter.  These,  then, 
are  the  people  of  Christ  And,  brethren,  if  we  saw 
things  in  their  proper  light,  if  we  could  judge  of  the 
beautiful  as  those  glorious  spirits  do  that  have  never 
sinned,  we  would  feel  that  holiness  alone  is  real  and  proper 
beauty.  It  forms  the  glory  of  God's  own  character— 
the  excellence,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  Jehovah  himself ; 
and  is  not  the  creature  made  glorious  indeed,  when,  by 
the  grace  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  he  is  invested  with 
Heaven's  own  beauty,  and  transformed  into  the  image 
of  his  Maker?  What  miserable  phantoms  do  men 
pursue  dh  earth,  what  trifles  do  they  toil  and  fight  for, 
as  contrasted  with  this  heavenly  excellence  which 
adorns  and  dignifies  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  !  Let 
it  be  ours,  brethren,  to  pant  more  ardently  after  this 
highest  of  attainments,  that  we  may  be  holy  as  Christ 
is  holy,  and  perfect  as  he  is  perfect 

nL  But  now,  in  the  third  place,  I  would  advert  to 
what  is  here  said  respecting  the  number  of  Christ^s 
MUmtn.    They  are  *^  as  the  dew-drops  firom  the  womb 


of  the  morning."  It  is  well,  brethren,  that  this  psalm 
is  prophetical,  else  we  should  not  know  how  to  interpret 
this  part  of  it.  We  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Church 
from  the  time  of  Christ  downward  ;  and  alas !  while  we 
see  nation  after  nation  outwardly  submitting  to  the 
gospel,  and  receiving  the  name  of  Christian,  we  are 
o^mpelled  to  feel  that  the  true  Church  in  every  age  has 
been  a  little  tlock,  as  Christ  designated  the  faithful  few 
that  were  around  him— a  little  flock,  and  a  troubled 
flock.  The  small  boat  with  the  twelve,  tossed  at  mid- 
night upon  the  waves  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  the  fittest 
emblem  of  the  Church  of  Christ  throughout  the  whole 
of  her  eventful  history.  A  few  witnesses  for  the  truth 
with  devoted  hearts  and  willing  minds,  in  the  midst  of 
a  host  of  cold  formalists  and  of  deadly  adversaries,— 
what  a  mournful  picture,  and  how  unlike  that  which 
the  psalmist  beheld  in  vision  !  But  it  will  not  be  al- 
ways so.  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  God*s 
word  will  not  Go  forth  on  a  morning  in  spring,  when 
the  first  sunbeams  are  rolling  away  the  morning  clouds, 
—see  how  the  light  sparkles  in  the  little  drop  which 
hangs  upon  the  point  of  every  blade.  Count,  if  you  can, 
those  tiny  mirrors  which  reflect  in  varied  colours  the 
cheering  ray,  and  make  the  green  earth  for  a  moment 
one  vast  sea  of  light !  While  you  are  lost  in  wonder  at 
this  display  of  nature's  loveliness ;  while  you  are  admir- 
ing the  freshness  of  the  scene,  and  are  drinking  in  health 
and  pure  enjoyment  from  it,  the  psalmist  takes  you  by 
the  hand,  as  it  were,  and  pointing  to  these  shining  dew- 
drops,  beautiful  and  countless,  says.  Such  for  number, 
and  for  fairness,  will  Christ's  people  be,  when  the  day  of 
his  power  cometh.  At  present  you  see  but  as  through 
a  glass,  darkly.  Oh,  brethren,  that  will  be  a  glorious 
time  for  the  Church,  when  the  prediction  is  fulfilled — 
when  she  embraces  the  whole  earth  within  her  bosom, 
and  when  for  one  willing  and  holy  servant  Christ  shall 
have  thousands  !  When  the  Lord  gives  the  word,  and 
great  is  the  company  of  them  that  publish  it ;  and  when 
the  Sjpirit  gives  to  that  word,  as  he  did  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  power  to  wound,  and  yet  to  heal— to  kill, 
and  yet  to  make  alive  ;  that  wUl  be  the  *  )  when  the 
faithful  may  hold  up  their  heads,  for  i.jcre  shall  be 
nothing  to  hurt  or  to  destroy  in  all  God's  holy  mountain. 
Surely  this  is  a  time  worth  waiting  for— worth  praying 
for  !  But  the  language  of  the  text  is  applicable  to  an-  • 
other  time  yet  more  eventful,  and  for  the  people  of 
Christ  more  glorious.  This  psalm  describes  Messiah's 
triumphs  over  all  his  enemies.  These  shall  not  be  com- 
pleted  until  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  He  must 
reign  until  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet ;  and 
the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  subdued  is  death.  Then 
it  will  be  that  this  beautiful  prophecy  shall  have' its 
full  accomplishment  The  barriers  of  the  tomb  will 
then  be  burst ;  the  tenants  of  the  dark  sepulchre 
wiU  come  forth ;  the  corrupt  shall  put  on  incorruption. 
John  saw  the  bright  assemblage  more  clearly  than  the 
psalmist,  and  he  thus  describes  it :  *'  I  beheld,  and  lo, 
a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all 
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nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues  stood 

before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with 

white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands."     This  is  the 

realization  of  the  psalmist's  vision  ;  these  are  the 

willing  people  in  the  beauties  of  holiness,  numerous  as 

the  dew-drops  from  the  womb  of  the  morning.    They 

were  a  few,  and  often  a  persecute^  few,  on  earth  ;  but 

DOW,  when  gathered  together,  who  can  number  them  ? 

These  are  the  trophies  of  Messiah's  power ;  these  the 

purchase  of  his  blood.    My  brethren,  would  ye  have 

your  place  among  them  ?    Then  you  must  take  it  now. 

They  came  out  of  great  tribulation  ;  they  washed  their 

robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

Ye  must  wash  too  in  that  fountain  ;  and,  like  them,  ye 

must  follow  Christ,  and  wear  his  livery,  which  is  holiness, 

if  ye  would  be  partakers  of  their  blessedness.    There  is 

another  assemblage,  let  me  beseech  you  to  remember, 

that  will  be  gathered  before  Messiah  on  the  morning  of 

the  resurrection,— the  transgressors  of  the  law  of  nature, 

—the  tramplers  on  his  precious  blood,— the  despisers  of 

the  Spirit,— the  men  that  said,  "  We  will  not  have  this 

man  to  reign  over  us."    These  will  be  dragged  out  of 

the  dark  grave,  and  brought,  all  unsightly  as  they  are, 

into  the  light  of  judgment.    Would  you  be  partners 

with  them  in  their  lot  ?    If  not,  then  riow  come  forth 

from  them,  and  be  separate  ;  take  Christ  as  your  leader ; 

go  after  him  bearing  the  cross,  crucified  to  the  world,  and 

having  the  world  crucified  to  you.     Tliat  is  the  path 

which  leads  to  glory,  honour,  and  immortality. 

IV.  But,  in  the  fourth  place,  we  must  consider  for  a 
moment  what  is  here  said  of  the  way  and  time  in  which 
sinners  are  made  Christ's  willing  followers.  It  is  *^  in 
the  day  of  his  power." 

1.  As  to  the  way  of  it ;— not  by  the  power  or  elo- 
quence of  man,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  are  the 
x^ieli  nbdued,  and  the  unholy  sanctified.  The  grace 
of  Uie  Spirit  is  called  the  rod  of  Clirist's  power,  because 
Christ  sends  the  Spirit ;  and  thus,  wherever  the  Spirit 
works,  Christ  may  be  said  to  work,  or  his  power  to  be 
exerted. '  Now  how  does  he  put  forth  his  power  ? 
What  method  does  he  employ  to  make  his  people  will- 
ing? We  would  say,  in  answer  to  this  question.  He 
administers  his  government  not  so  much  by  terror  as 
*9y  love.  There  are,  indeed,  terrible  things  written  in 
the  Book  of  God  against  the  workers  of  iniquity ;  things 
BO  terrible,  that  when  they  are  brought  home  to  the 
conscience  by  the  Spirit,  they  make  the  stoutest- 
hearted  man  to  tremble.  Tet,  brethren,  we  do  not 
repaid  this  as  what  may  be  called  the  peculiar  display 
of  Christ^s  power,  because  it  does  not  of  itself  subdue 
the  sinner  to  his  authority.  The  man  trembling  under 
the  lash  of  conscience,  yea,  driven  almost  to  despair,  is 
tffll  as  &r  from  being  Christ's  willing  follower  as  he 
ever  ins.  It  is  in  the  infinitude  of  his  love  that  Christ's 
power  lies  to  draw  sinners  from  Satan's  kingdom  into 
his  own.  The  Spirit  displays  to  the  self-condemned 
V^  fhe  riches  of  the  Savioui's  grace  ;  convinces  it  thus 


that  God  in  Christ  is  a  Being  full  of  tenderness  toward 
his  creatures,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  turn  to  him  and  live.  And  when  the 
soul  feels  all  this,  the  work  of  subjugation  is  completed, 
the  rebel  is  changed  into  a  child.  Therefore  it  is, 
brethren,  that  we  delight  rather  to  speak  of  the  love 
of  Christ  than  to  urge  the  terrors  of  the  law.  And  at 
this  time,  in  his  name,  and  by  his  authority,  we  come  to 
you,  asking  if  ye  will  have  salvation.  Look  to  him  by 
whom  it  is  dispensed.  He  wears  your  nature  ;  he 
assumed  it  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  save  the  lost. 
His  body  has  evidently  been  tortured  by  hostile  hands, 
for  it  bears  the  marks  of  torture.  These  wounds  were 
endured  for  sinners.  He  now  reigns,  but  it  is  that  he 
may  gather  together  into  one,  protect  and  raise  to  gloiy, 
the  people  given  to  him  by  the  Father.  Can  ye  reject 
this  precious  Clirist?  Can  ye  despise  this  wondrous 
love  ?  Nay,  brethren,  come  and  let  us  together  hail 
Jesus  as  our  King  and  Leader,  and  offer  him  this  day 
the  homage  of  willing  hearts ;  let  us  join  in  the  ado- 
ration of  the  once  faithless  but  then  believing  disciple 
who  exclaimed,  looking  to  the  Saviour's  wounds,  "  My 
Lord,  and  my  God." 

2.  But  again,  as  to  the  time  at  which  Christ  makes 
his  people  willing;— it  is  ^Hhe  day  of  his  power." 
People  are  sometimes  found  to  speculate  thus  when 
the  gospel  is  faithfully  and  forcibly  preached :  "  Who 
can  withstand  these  arguments  and  these  appeals  ? 
Surely,  if  sinners  are  ever  to  be  moved,  these  truths 
will  move  them."  And  yet  often  does  it  happen  that 
the  most  powerful  arguments  and  the  most  urgent 
appeals  fall  pointless  upon  the  hearers,  just  because  it 
is  not  the  day  of  Christ's  power.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  indeed,  is  peculiarly  discernible  in  the 
whole  process  of  turning  sinners  to  himself,  and  in  all 
the  circumstances  therewith  connected.  When  Peter 
preached  after  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  that  was  a  day 
of  power  ;  three  thousand  were  converted.  Paul 
preached  at  Athens,  more  eloquently,  a  critic  would  say, 
and  yet  very  few  were  savingly  affected  by  his  preaching ; 
that  was  not  a  day  of  power.  And  when  we  look  at  the 
progress  of  the  truth  at  the  present  time,  we  find  no 
little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  effects  which  are- 
produced  in  one  case,  and  not  in  another.  Christ,  in- 
deed, has  always  the  same  power ;  but  there  are  special 
seasons  for  the  special  exercise  of  it.  I  cannot,  however,, 
in  the  meantime  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this^ 
subject,  although  it  might  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
connection  between  the  faithful  prayers  and  watchings 
of  his  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exhibition  of 
his  power  to  save  upon  the  other.  All  that  we  know 
with  certainty  is,  that  when  the  day  of  his  power  comes, 
the  mountains  of  difficulty  melt  like  wax  at  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.  In  the  case  of  individuals,  the  day  of 
power  comes  under  every  possible  diversity  of  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  it  comes  to  those  who  are  just 
entering  upon  busy  life  ;  and  then  a  man  will  perhaps^ 
be  drawn  from  the  course  of  pursuit  which  his  friends 
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have  marked  out  for  him,  and  will  devote  himself  to 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  instead  of  taking  the  way 
to  wealth  and  to  eminence.  The  day  of  power  some- 
tiroes  overtakes  those  who  have  been  trained  to  act  a 
part  in  the  busy  haunts  of  pleasure  and  of  vanity,  and 
then  farewell  to  all  the  fond  anticipations  of  worldly 
friends  :  the  soul  they  would  have  imprisoned,  finds  its 
liberty  and  its  enjoyment  in  Christ.  The  day  of  power 
is  sometimes  at  the  close  of  life,  when  a  thousand 
prayers,  that  formerly  seemed  lost,  find  their  answer  as 
it  were  in  a  moment,  and  the  sinner  at  the  eleventh 
hour  is  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  The  day 
of  power  is  sometimes,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Scripture, 
the  dark  and  cloudy  day,  when  Christ  makes  his  grace 
known  and  proved  in  the  midst  of  much  tribulation  and 
distress,  and  is  embraced  as  a  covert  from  the  storm 
and  a  hiding-place  from  the  tempest.  But  I  would 
say  here,  that  Christ's  day  of  power  is  not  yet  come  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  psalmist  speaks  of  it.  There 
was  something  like  it  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
something  like  it  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  when 
converts  might  be  numbered  by  thousands.  There  have 
been  here  and  there  throughout  the  world,  even  in  our 
own  times,  some  faint  glimmerings  of  light,  as  if  th« 
morning  of  that  day  were  to  dawn.  But  it  has  not 
come  yet ;  and  it  will  not  fully  come,  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  gathering  in  and  the  restoring  of 
Israel.  Christ  has  shown  us  what  he  can  do  by  the 
most  unlikely  means,  in  the  Pentecostal  work,  and  at 
the  Reformation  also.    He  revives  bis  people's  hearts 


by  the  evidences  of  his  converting  power  from  time  to 
time  in  the  case  of  individuals.  But  all  these  things 
are  as  the  few  ripe  ears  of  com  where  all  else  is  green, 
compared  with  the  work  which  shall  be  wrought  hereafter, 
when  nations  shall  be  bom  in  a  day,  and  all  shall  be 
blessed  in  Christ,  and  shall  call  him  blessed. 

y.  In  eonclusion,  I  would  request  you  to  obsenre 
how  all  these  things  redound  to  the  glory  of  Christ. 

I  can  only  advert  in  one  or  two  sentences  to  this 
topic  Is  it  the  glory  of  a  monarch  to  reign  over  sub- 
jects that  delight  in  his  authority,  and  will  do  anything 
to  please  him  7  Christ  has  that  glory.  His  people  are 
willing.  Is  it  the  glory  of  a  monarch  to  behold  his  sub- 
jects made  happy  by  him  ?  Christ  has  that  glory.  Is  it 
the  glory  of  a  monarch  to  have  his  name  in  the  mouths  and 
in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  ?  That  glory  is  Christ^s  also. 
The  willing  people,  the  people  in  the  beauties  of  b<di- 
ness,  the  people  numerous  as  the  dew-drops,  are  of 
Christ's  own  making.  He  has  all  the  glory  of  them.  Let 
us,  brethren,  give  him  the  glory.  "Unto  Him  that 
loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood, 
and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  nnto  God  and  his 
Father;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever." 
Can  you  say  Amen  to  that  ?  Ah,  brethren,  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  glorify  Christ  now,  where  is  our  hope  for 
eternity  ?  The  members  of  the  Church  above  all  glorify 
him  :  this  day  will  ye  join  with  them  ?  We  most  stir 
ourselves  up  to  higher  efforts  in  Christ's  service. 
Amen. 


WANTED-MOBE    SERPENT. 


HAT  minister  made  a  mistake  who  com- 
mented on  the  words  of  Christ,  "Be  ye 
wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves." 
"Brethren,"  said  he,  "obey  this  injunc- 
tion ;  only  mingle  the  ingredients  in  the  right  proportion 
— an  ounce  of  serpent  and  a  pound  of  dove."  We  need 
a  hundred  pounds  of  each  ;— the  dove,  to  serve  Christ 
lovingly ;  the  serpent^  to  serve  Christ  wisely. 

"  Eril  Ib  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
Ai  well  M  want  of  heart." 

It  is  not  always  wise  to  talk  with  all  we  meet  on  the 
subject  of  religion— sometimes  it  is  an  impertinence. 

The  worst  bore  I  ever  knew  was  one  of  the  best 
Christians.  He  was  in  dead  earnest  The  only  trouble 
was,  he  had  not  learned  Bible  tactics.  He  would  button- 
hole you  right  in  the  middle  of  Chestnut  Street  in 
Philadelphia,  the  crowd  tumbling  against  you,  and 
would  "put  you  through"  for  half  an  hour.  How 
much  time  I  have  wasted  dodging  round  the  comers  lest 
he  should  collar  me  !  We  loth  loved  the  glorious  theme  ; 
but  if  a  man  is  on  his  way  to  the  dentist's,  with  his  tooth 
jumping  as  if  for  a  prize,  he  does  not  want  to  stop,  even 
to  talk  about  Heaven.  This  blessed  brother  had  any 
amount  of  dove,  but  he  lacked  serpent. 


One  young  man  entered  a  stage  in  New  York.  He 
was  burning  up  with  zeal  for  his  Master.  An  old  gentle- 
man sat  in  the  comer  reading  a  Bible.  "There/' 
thought  young  Timothy,  "  is  a  chance  to  scatter  seed." 
The  old  gentleman  alighted— he  like\?ise.  The  old 
gentleman  walked  down  Broadway— he  likewise.  Soon 
he  came  up  with  the  old  gentleman,  and  with  dignified 
solicitude  exclaimed,  like  Philip  to  the  eunuch,  "  Under- 
standest  thou  what  thou  readest  ? "  But,  unlike  the 
eunuch,  the  old  gentleman  understood  it  all  ;  and  look- 
ing down  upon  his  questioner  witji  a  fatherly  smile  he 
answered,  as  he  patted  him  upon  the  shoulder,  "  Young 
man,  I  have  been  preaching  this  gospel  for  over  thirty 
years ;— but  you  meant  well,  my  young  friend,  you  meant 
well."    One  minute  from  that  time 

*'  The  boj,  ah,  where  was  he  }" 

Certainly  not  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  gentle- 
man. Christ  always  remembered  the  adage  of  the  wise 
Solomon,  "There  is  a  time  for  every  purpose."  For 
thirty  years  he  lived  in  the  sequestered  little  village  of 
Nazareth,  waiting  for  the  fit  season  to  arrive.  When 
that  season  came,  he  performed  his  work  boldly  and  well ; 
but  not  till  then.    Earnestness  is  a  wild  horse  unless 
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Wndom  holds  the  check-rein,  and  ChrUtian  eaniestness 
bj  itidf  18  the  wont  of  alL 

Let  a  man  go  to  work  eonteiefUtoudy  to  smash  a 
ehorch,  and  he  will  do  it  The  story  of  many  a  divided 
interest  would  be,  if  it  were  written,  that  one  man  was 


determined  the  chnrch  should  do  what  he  cooacientiously 
knew  was  right,  and  the  other  two  hundred  and  nine^- 
nine  were  so  mnlishly  obstinate  as  not  to  agree  with  him. 
Fervour  with  wUdom  is  zeal ;  withotU  it,  fanaticism; 
cultivate  the  dove,  but  don*t  forget  the  serpent 

Ilev,  Gbobob  Thomas  Dowliko,  Providence,  R,  I. 


FRAGMENTS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FREyCH. 


I.-  THE  HIDDEH  WISDOM  OF  60D. 

HE  mind  of  a  pious  workman  named  Thiemy 
was  much  occupied  with  the  ways  of  Qod, 
which  appeared  to  him  full  of  inscrutable 
mysteries.  The  two  questions,  '*  How  1  *' 
ind  ''Why  7'*  were  constantly  in  his  thoughts,— whether 
he  considered  his  own  life,  or  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
ridenoe  in  the  government  of  the  world. 

One  day,  in  visiting  a  ribbon  manufactory,  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  an  extraordinary  piece  of  macbin- 
ay.  Countless  wheels  and  thousands  of  threads  were 
tviriing  in  all  directions :  he  could  understand  nothing 
of  its  movements. 

He  was  informed,  however,  that  all  this  motion  was 
oonneeted  with  the  centre,  where  there  was  a  chest 
whidi  was  kept  shut  Anxious  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  machine,  he  asked  permission  to  see  the 
interior. 

''The  master  has  the  key,"  was  the  reply. 

The  words  were  like  a  flash  of  light  Here  was  the 
tnawer  to  all  his  perplexing  thoughts.  Yes;  the  Mas- 
ter has  the  key.  He  governs  and  directs  all.  It  is 
enough.  What  need  I  know  more  ?  "  He  hath  also 
ttabUshed  them  for  ever  and  ever :  he  hath  made  a  decree 
vblch  shsU  not  pass  "  (Ps.  cxlviii.  6). 


n.— THE  TWO  CBOWHS. 

A  FRKircn  officer,  a  Romanist,  was  for  some  months  a 
prisoner  in  England.    During  this  time  he  was  led  to 


think  seriously  of  his  eternal  interests,  and  ended  by 
embracing  the  Protestant  faith. 

His  friends  rallied  him  on  his  conversion  and  on  the 
seriousness  of  his  life. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  have  done  no  more  than  my  old 
friend  Bemadotte,  who  has  become  a  Lutheran." 

"  Very  true,"  said  they ;  "  but  that  was  for  the  sake 
of  a  crown." 

"  That  is  exactly  my  case ! "  replied  the  officer  ;  "  we 
only  differ  as  to  place.  Bemadotte  did  it  to  obtain  a 
crown  in  Sweden,  and  I  to  obtain  a  crown  in  Heaven.** 


ni.-GOD  SAW  THAT  IT  WAS  GOOD. 

Soxs  time  ago,  an  examination  was  held  in  a  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

One  of  the  poor  children  was  asked  in  writing,  "Who 
made  the  world?" 

He  took  the  pencil  and  wrote  this  reply  :— 

"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth." 

Then  he  was  asked,  "Why  did  Jesus  Christ  come 
into  the  world?" 

A  smile  of  gratitude  lighted  up  his  face  as  he  wrote : 
"This  is  afaithfiU  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." 

At  last  the  examiner  put  to  him  tliis  question : — 
"Why  were  you  born  deaf  and  dumb,  while  I  can  hear 
and  speak  ? " 

He  took  up  the  pencil  again,  and,  with  a  beautifid 
expression  of  resignation  and  peace,  wrote  these  words : 
"  Even  so.  Father ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight" 


OLD  EU:  A  STOET  OF  ALSATIAN  COMMON  LIFE. 

CHAPTER  IL 

HARD  TiaCES. 
"  The  famine  waxed  sore  in  the  land." — Gek.  xlL  50. 


TEAR  bas  passed  since  the  close  of  our 
last  cbapter.  The  autumn  wind  sweeps 
over  the  yellow  stubble  fields,  and  shakes 
the  dry  leaves  from  the  trees.  Alas !  this 
Tetr  again  the  Lord  had  withheld  his  blessing  from  the 
fruits  of  the  earth;  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 


many  a  father  and  mother  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
winter  with  heavy  hearts  and  anxious  minds. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Anton  Lindfelder  was  sitting 
on  the  round  bench  under  the  old  apple  tree  in  front 
of  his  cottage,  his  careworn  head  supported  by  his  hand, 
his  eyes  fixed  darkly  on  the  ground.    The  sun  shone 
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brightiy  from  the  rosy  autumn  sky,  as  if  to  bid  a  ^endly 
fiurewell  to  the  poor,  trembling  children  of  men,  and  re- 
mind them  of  the  God  who  is  from  everlasting  their 
Father  and  Redeemer.  Mrs.  Lindfelder  had  stood 
silently  beside  her  husband  for  some  time,  looking 
sympathizingly  at  him.  Now  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said  gently,  "  Anton,  you  must  not  always 
look  doxon  so  sadly;  look  u}}  to  heaven,  from  whence  our 
help  Cometh." 

"  Finy ! "  called  at  this  moment  a  young  strong  voice 
from  the  top  of  the  old  tree, — "  Finy,  hold  out  your  ap- 
ron; I  have  found  three — four— no,  still  more  apples !" 

Even  Anton  Lindfelder  involuntarily  looked  up  with 
the  rest;  and  little  Lena,  who  had  learned  to  walk  now, 
toddled  about,  clapping  her  hands  and  calling  again  and 
again,  "Apples!  oh,  apples!" 

Josephine  did  as  she  was  told.  The  two  boys,  who 
had  just  returned  from  the  Sunday  school,  came  running 
up,  and  Tony,  the  eldest  son,  threw  the  yellow  apples 
with  their  red  cheeks  carefully,  one  by  one,  into 
Josephine*s  apron. 

"0  auntie,  look;  how  wonderfhl!"  said  the  girl  softly 
to  Mrs.  Lindfelder;  "there  are  seven  apples— exactly 
one  for  each  of  us ! " 

Mrs.  Lindfelder  smiled  and  went  into  the  house  to 
fetch  bread  for  the  children.  Meanwhile  Tony  had 
swung  himself  down  from  the  tree,  tossed  little  Lena  up 
in  the  air,  and  called  merrily  to  her,  "  Now  that  I  have 
fetched  you  apples,  you  must  give  me  a  kiss  for  thenu" 

Josephine  divided  the  apples;  the  largest  for  father 
and  mother ;  then  Lena,  the  boys,  and  Tony.  For  her- 
self she  kept  a  little  shrivelled  one. 

"  Poor  Finy,  yon  can't  eat  that  one;  come  here,  I  will 
give  you  half  of  mine,"  cried  Tony;  and  taking  a  knife 
from  his  pocket,  he  divided  his  apple  and  handed  her 
the  half. 

"  Father,  won't  you  have  a  bit  of  bread  too  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Lindfelder  cheerfully.  "I  can't  give  you  wine 
now ;  but  see  what  beautiful  apples  the  Lord  has  sent 
us  for  our  Sunday  supper." 

"  Seven  apples,  Salome !  Last  winter  we  had  more  than 
seven  great  baskets  full,  and  now  the  poor  children  will 
have  none  all  winter,"  replied  the  man  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Dresy  does  not  want  any  bread,  and  he  won't  eat 
his  apple,"  exclaimed  Hammy,  who  had  finished  his  own 
apple,  and  would  have  had  no  objections  to  appropriate 
that  of  his  brother. 

"  Are  you  sick,  Dresy  ? "  asked  the  mother. 

"  No;  but  I'm  not  hungry,"  replied  the  boy  in  a  voice 
choked  with  tears. 

"  Dresy,  what  uls  you  ?  what  is  the  matter,  my  child  ?" 

Instead  of  answering,  Dresy  fled  to  Josephine,  hid 
his  face  in  her  dress,  and  began  to  sob  loudly. 

"  ni  teU  you,  mother,  what's  the  matter  with  him," 
began  Hammy  in  a  low  tone :  "he's  been  Gxying  all  the 
time  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  he  wouldn't  tell  why, 
•but  I  know." 

"WeUjWhatisit?" 


"  He  thinks  we  can't  go  to  the  school  this  winter,  but 
must  both  go  and  work  in  the  factory.  Father  wa» 
speaking  about  it  this  morning,  and  he  heard  him." 

"  And  that  has  troubled  you  so,  my  poor  boy  ? "  said 
the  mother,  gently  lifting  his  head. 

Dresy  nodded  and  continued  ciying  bitterly.  An  ex- 
pression of  pain  passed  over  the  father's  face;  he  grew 
pale,  pressed  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  and  went  quickly 
into  the  house.  The  mother  left  her  weeping  boy  an  J 
hurried  after  him. 

Josephine  had  grown  pale  too :  large  tears  stood  in 
her  clear  blue  eyes,  and  she  asked  tremblingly,  "  Ab, 
Tony,  what  is  troubling  my  uncle  so  ?  And  why  must 
the  poor  boys  go  to  the  factory  ?  Uncle  was  always  so 
against  it." 

Tony  bit  his  lips  and  was  evidently  stniggling  with 
painful  emotions,  but  he  answered  as  calmly  as  possible^ 
"  In  a  week  the  mortgage  on  our  house  falls  due.  My 
father  must  meet  it,  and  he  has  no  money;  and  onr 
income  is  not  enough  to  keep  us  now.  Two— he  and  I 
— must  work  for  seven ;  and  in  this  dear  time  it  is  im- 
possible." 

"  You  have  forgotten  me,  Tony.  I  have  served  my 
time  now,  and  can  dress  and  iron  with  any  one.  Mrs. 
Stehwart  has  promised  to  get  me  customers  for  the  win- 
ter. I  will  do  my  best  to  please;  so  that  they  will !« 
glad  to  have  me  back  again.  And  if  I  earn  a  shilling 
every  day  and  bring  it  home,  don't  you  think,  Tony,, 
that  that  would  be  help  enough,  even  in  these  hard 
times  ?  and  the  boys  could  stay  at  school." 

"  But  you  haven't  got  the  customers  and  the  shillings 
yet,  my  poor  Finy.  It  may  be  many  weeks  before  you 
do;  and  meanwhile  we  will  have  to  sell  our  house,  and 
rent  some  dark  little  hole  in  the  town,  and  send  the 
boys  to  the  factory. 

"Sell  our  house,  our  dear  house,  and  go  into  the 
town ! "  cried  Josephine  in  dismay. 

Dresy  cast  a  despairing  look  on  his  brother;  and 
Hammy  asked  quietly,  "  And  the  apple  tree  too  ? " 

"  I  would  rather  jump  into  the  water  than  go  to  the 
factory,"  mourned  Dresy. 

"Well,"  said  Hammy,  "plenty  other  boys  go,  and 
they  don't  die  of  it  If  I  don't  go  to  school  any  more,, 
I'll  have  no  lessons  to  learn,  and  no  exercises  to  write. 
But,  Tony,  I'd  rather  be  a  carpenter,  like  you,  than  work 
in  the  factory." 

"Oh,  look — look — how  many  birds!"  cried  Lena 
joyfully,  pointing  with  her  little  hands  at  a  flock  of 
snow-geese  which  flew  rustling  over  their  heads. 

Hammy  called,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Stork,  stork, 
your  house  is  burning ! " 

"Stork  yourself,  you  stupid  boy,"  said  Dresy;  "the 
storks  come  in  spring,  and  not  in  autumn.  These  are 
snow-geese,  and  are  a  sign  of  a  cold  winter." 

"  And  where  are  they  flying  to  ? " 

"  To  America,  Hammy,"  answered  Dresy  knowingly, 
and  seemed  to  forget  his  trouble  in  the  opportunity  of 
ahowing  off  his  learning. 
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'*  To  America !  then  they  must  fly  over  the  seal*' 
''  Of  course,  or  else  they  oouldn*t  get  there;  for  it  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sun." 

"  But,  Dresy,  how  can  they  fly  so  long  without  stop- 
ping ?    Schoolmaster's  Eddie  told  me  that  when  people 
IP  to  America,  they  must  sail  many,  many  weeks  on 
the  sea  hefore  they  get  there.    It's  not  true,  Dresy;  the 
geese  can't  fly  over  the  sea." 

But  Dresy  had  an  answer  ready.  "  Tou  stupid,  the 
geese  can  swim;  and  when  they  are  tired  of  flying,  they 
let  themselves  down  on  the  water  to  rest" 

''And  it  would  seem  that  they  like  to  travel  in  large 
companies,  for  look,  there  comes  a  flock  larger  even 
than  the  first  one,"  said  Tony,  watching  their  swift 
flight  with  glancing  eyes.    "  Ah,  Finy,"  he  continued 
liter  a  pause, ''  I  wish  I  could  fly  away  with  the  snow- 
geese!" 
"You,  Tony !  where  would  you  go ? " 
"Away  from  here,  over  land  and  sea,  Finy,  to  the 
great,  free  America,  where  the  poor  man  is  a  man  still ; 
where  no  one  wants  bread  who  has  strong  limbs  and  a 
will  to  work." 

This  frightened  Josephine  even  more  than  the  pros- 
pect of  selling  the  house,  and  she  said  reproachfully, 
"Bat,  Tony,  it  would  not  be  right  of  you  lo  forsake 
fm  parents  and  the  children  now  in  these  hard  times." 
Tony  kid  his  hand,  brown  and  hard  with  work,  on 
lier  arm,  and  said  in  a  soft  voice,  "  Stupid  Finy,  I  am 
hke  the  snow-geese,  and  would  not  wish  to  travel  alone, 
hot  with  you,  Finy, — with  you,  and  the  father  and 
iBotW,  and  the  children.    I  would  like  to  go  and  fly  to 
^loeiica  with  you  all,  to  build  you  a  house  in  the 
beaotifal  green  forest  with  the  trees  that  my  own  axe 
^  cat  down— a  house  with  no  mortgage  on  it.     I 
^oold  care  for  you  and  work  for  you  in  the  free  country, 
^hen  honest  labour  has  its  fair  reward.   Oh,  you  would 
all  Chappy  there!" 

"Tony,  when  you  build  the  house  Til  be  the  mason; 
I  blow  how  mortar  is  made,"  swd  Hammy,  who  had 
^Bfened  with  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open. 

''And  JF^y  must  cook,"  cried  Dresy; ''  she  bakes  sndi 
^tfW  cakes." 

•^OKphme's  cheeks  glowed,  she  did  not  well  know  why. 
^  took  little  Lena  in  her  arms,  and  said, ''  But  what 
'ffl  we  do  with  you,  poor  Dresy  ?  for  in  the  backwoods 
^''Amaica  we  will  have  no  use  for  a  professor." 
'*  Swiss  Anna  always  says  Brdeasor,*^  put  in  Hammy. 
''That  reminds  me  that  I  must  go  and  ask  for  old 
^)  who  has  been  ilL    I  promised  aunt  that  I  would  go 
^  eTening;  but  this  talk  has  put  it  out  of  ray  head." 
"Botf  t  go  just  now,  Piny,"  said  Tony;  "it  is  late  al- 
^^,  and  there  is  a  heavy  mist;  it  wodd  be  quite  dark 
Wore  you  got  into  the  town.    The  boys  and  I  will  go 
tith  you  by-and-by,  and  wait  in  the  street  for  you. 
But  first  we  will  giwe  the  children  a  treat,  and  light  a 
'^"'▼est  fire.** 

'*A  harvest  fire!  what  are  you  thinking  of^  Tony^ 
^^  irood  and  eTefything  else  is  80  dear  1" 
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"  Don't  be  afraid,  Finy;  we  will  not  use  a  bit  of  fire- 
wood: I  have  saved  up  the  potato  shaws  and  dried 
them ;  they  will  make  a  splendid  fire,  and  the  ashea 
are  good  for  manure;  and  I  have  brought  a  few  pine 
branches  from  the  forest  to  help.  So  come  along,  boys 
we  will  soon  kindle  a  fire  that  shall  make  the  mist  fly. 

"  And  roast  potatoes  in  it  I "  cried  the  boys  joyfully. 

"  No,"  said  Josephine, "  I'm  afraid  you  can't  do  that. 
The  potatoes  are  so  dear;  and  aunt  has  so  few,  we 
must  not  ask  for  any." 

**  But  why  did  God  let  so  little  com  grow  this  year 
again,  and  so  few  potatoes,  and  no  fruit  at  all  ?" 

"  To  teach  us  to  pray,  and  to  thank  him  for  what  he 
gives  us,  Hammy,"  said  Josephine  earnestly.  "  Tell  me, 
when  you  get  up  in  the  morning  and  expect  your  cofle& 
and  bread,  or  when  you  come  in  hungry  to  your  dinner, 
do  you  remember  always  that  the  good  Gkxi  gives  us  all 
we  have  to  eat  ?  and  do  you  pray  to  him, '  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread'  ? " 

The  boys  shook  their  heads. 

"  Or  when  mother  has  cooked  you  something  nice,  and 
you  have  eaten  and  enjoyed  it,  do  you  thank  your 
heavenly  Father  for  it  ? " 

The  boys  shook  their  heads  again. 

"  Far  from  being  thankful,  have  you  not  often  grumbled 
and  been. discontented ?  'Boiled  potatoes  again!'  or, 
'  Nothing  but  roasted  apples ! '  And  we  have  all  been 
alike :  we  have  not  prayed  for  our  daily  bread,  nor  given 
thanks  for  the  food  which  the  Lord  sent  us  in  plenty  ^ 
and  therefore  (as  the  pastor  said  at  the  harvest-feast) 
God  has  sent  the  blight  and  the  famine  to  teach  us  t^y 
pray  and  to  give  thanks  even  for  little ;  for  if  that  little 
had  not  grown,  we  must  all  have  starved— the  rich  and 
the  poor  together." 

"  It  has  caught  at  last !"  cried  Tony,  wiping  his  eyes, 
which  were  watering  with  the  smoke.  The  boys  shouted 
for  joy,  and  seizing  long  sticks,  poked  and  stirred  the 
fire  to  their  hearts*  content  Tony  watched  that  they 
did  not  get  into  danger;  and  whenever  the  fire  seemed 
like  to  go  out,  he  threw  fresh  pine  branches  and  fir-cones 
on  it  Then  when  it  burned  up  bright  again,  there  was 
a  fresh  burst  of  delight  The  boys  shouted,  Tony  and 
Josephine  laughed,  and  little  Lena  clapped  her  hands, 
and  blew  at  "the  pretty  fire,"  with  her  little  mouth 
screwed  up  so  funnily,  that  the  others  laughed  till 
they  were  tired.  Tony  was  everywhere ;  now  helping 
Josephine  to  hold  Lena  back,  now  warning  the  boys, 
now  catching  Josephine's  skirt,  and  calling  to  her, 
"Take  care,  Finy,  or  you'll  vanish  in  fire  and  smoke 
yourself ! " 

Happy  times  of  childhood  and  youth!  Over  the 
snow-geese,  America,  and  the  harvest-fire,  they  had 
forgotten  all  their  sorrow  and  the  hard  winter  with  all 
its  cares  and  anxieties. 

Not  so  the  poor  father  inside,  with  his  heavy,  care- 
worn heart  He  had  worked  hiud  and  honestly  all  his 
life,  and  it  had  been  of  no  use.  Now,  in  his  old  age, 
he  must  suflier  want  with  his  wife  and  children ;  must 
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be  driven  out  of  the  cottage  in  which  he  was  born  and 
had  lived  all  his  life,  and  which  seemed  to  have  become 
part  of  his  being.  With  hasty  steps  he  paced  up  and 
down  in  the  dean,  tidy  room ;  and  when  his  wife  entered, 
he  broke  out  in  bitter  complaints  and  curses  on  his 
hard,  undeserved  fate.  ''  He  had  not  expected  anything 
unreasonable;  he  only  wished  to  live  honestly  and  bring 
up  his  children  well ;  and  now  he  must  send  the  poor 
boys  to  that  soul-destroying  factory ;  must  leave  his 
house,  and  starve  with  his  children;  while  the  rich,  even 
'  in  the  hard  times,  have  plenty  of  everything;  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  feasting  trouble  their  heads  little  about 
the  poor  men  who  toil  and  work  for  them.  No,  wife !  ** 
he  exclaimed,  getting  more  and  more  excited,  and 
striking  the  table  with  his  fist,  'Mon*t  tell  me  again 
that  there  is  a  just  God  in  heaven;  for  if  there  were, 
there  would  be  more  justice  and  eqtiality  on  earth !" 

Mrs.  Lindfelder  took  the  clenched  hand  gently  be- 
tween both  her  own,  and  said  beseechingly,  '*  Husband, 
husband !  sin  not  against  God.  Do  you  remember  when 
our  Salome  died,  and  you  were  raging  just  like  this, 
your  good  old  father  sat  in  the  arm-chair  there;  and  I 
think  I  hear  him  still  calling  to  you,  <  Antony,  Antony ! 
do  not  quarrel  with  God  in  heaven !  *  ** 

"  And  why  did  the  poor  child  die  ?  why  but  because 
we  were  too  poor  to  give  her  proper  nourishment !  The 
rich  people  feed  up  their  cliildren  with  sugar  and  cake, 
and  travel  about  the  whole  world  with  them  for  their 
health,  when  we  can't  get  a  drop  of  wine  or  a  morsel  of 
meat  to  keep  our  little  one  alive.  0  wife,  it  was  not 
well  to  remind  me  of  that  just  now  1" 

"True,  Antony;  I  too  sinned  then.  For  when  the 
doctor  said  to  me  I  must  give  Salome  roast  beef  and 
Bordeaux  wine,  and  baths  with  four  pounds  of  salt,  I 
answered  him  bitterly,  '  He  surely  did  not  know  what 
poverty  was,  when  he  ordered  such  a  cure  for  my  sick 
child.'  And  then  when  Salome  grew  thinner  and  thin- 
ner, and  suffered  so  much,  I  was  always  thinking,  if  we 
were  rich  our  child  need  not  die.  But  afterwards,  when 
my  three  children  died  so  soon  after  their  birth,  I  re- 
pented, and  humbled  myself  under  the  hand  of  God,  and 
acknowledged  that  the  death  of  these  three  little  ones 
was  the  just  punishment  of  my  murmuring.  And  then 
when  Dresy,  Hammy,  and  our  little  Lena  throve  so 
l>eautifully,  grew  like  tlax,  and  bloomed  like  roses,  then, 
Antony,  I  saw  to  my  shame  that  God  could  make  the 
children  strong  and  healthy  without  roast  beef  or  Bor- 
deaux wine,  when  it  is  his  will." 

*'You  will  not  long  rejoice  in  their  good  health, 
mother.  When  the  house  is  sold,  and  we  must  live  in 
a  damp,  unhealthy  hole  in  the  town,  and  the  poor  boys 
are  shut  up  all  day  long  in  the  factory !  I  would  will- 
ingly suffer  want  and  hunger  myself,  mother;  but  the 
children—poor  Dresy,  who  might  have  come  to  something 
(the  schoolmaster  was  telling  me  so  yesterday  again), 
to  take  him  from  the  school,  that  breaks  my  heart ! " 

"  It  would  not  be  of  much  use  either,  father ;  all  the 
boys  would  cam  would  not  help  us  much.*' 


"  But  do  you  know  of  any  better  way  to  help  7" 

''  Yes,  Antony.    I  will  go  back  to  the  factory  mysell** 

"  You,  Salome ! ''  cried  Antony,  looking  at  his  wife 
with  tejus  in  his  eyes. 

"  And  why  not  ?  You  know  I  used  to  be  a  capital 
hand  at  the  printing ;  and  if  I  have  got  out  of  practice 
by  this  time,  diligence  and  good-will  will  soon  make  up 
for  it.  You  go  to- morrow  and  ask  Mr.  Staubig  to  give 
me  a  table,  and  you  will  see  that  I  wiU  earn  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  both  the  boys ! " 

"  But  at  your  age,  and  with  your  weak  health,'  am  I 
to  let  you  go  to  the  factory  and  stand  all  day  over  the 
printing-table?  No,  wife,  that  will  not  do!  And, 
besides,  you  have  as  much  as  you  can  do  with  the  home- 
work and  the  children ;  and  if  you  went  to  the  factoiy, 
everything  in  the  house  would  go  to  sixes  and  aeveoe, 
and  little  Lena  would  bo  neglected.  No,  no,  Salome; 
you  must  not  think  of  it.*' 

"  Oome,  Antony,  sit  down  here  in  your  father*s  chair 
— so;  now  give  me  your  hand,  that  I  may  hold  you  ias^ 
that  you  cannot  run  away  from  me.  This  momiqg  I 
was  as  bad  as  you ;  my  heart  was  very  heavy ;  I  ooaU 
see  no  help  and  no  end  to  our  trials.  Then  I  went  to 
church,  and  on  the  way  I  met  Swiss  Anna.  She  and 
poor  lame  Eli  are  much  poorer  and  worse  off  than  we 
are," 

"  They  must  both  go  to  the  poorhouse ;  there  is  no 
other  way  of  it.    I  said  so  long  ago." 

"But  they  won't  take  them  in,  beteuse  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  country.— Well,  as  I  said,  I  went  to  diurch 
with  Swiss  Anna;  and  the  pastor  *  preached  to  us,'  is 
Anna  said.  Even  the  opening  hymn,  *He  who  doth 
g(Uul  submission  render,  and  hoi)es  in  God  from  day  to 
day,*  went  to  my  heart,  and  it  grew  lighter  during  the 
singing.  And  then  the  beautiful  text,  <  Casting  your 
care  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  for  you:'— now  don't  be 
impatient,  Antony,  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  whole 
sermon  to  you;  but  it  was  very  beautiful,  and  Anna  and 
I  both  wept  over  it" 

"  And  what  good  did  the  fine  sermon  do  you  ?  Did  it 
make  you  richer  ? " 

"  Not  in  gold  and  silver,  Antony,  but  in  faith,  and  in 
the  knowledge  that  Qod  loves  us;  and  that  is  the  highest 
ridhes." 

"We  must  live  for  all  that,  wife." 

"  To  be  sure ;  and  we  must  not  lay  our  hands  in  onr 
lap,  but  must  work  hard,  and  do  our  part  And  what  I 
was  going  to  tell  you,  Antony :  after  church  I  went  to 
good  old  Mr.  Reymann,  and  told  him  of  our  necessity ; 
and  it  was  he  wlio  advised  me  to  leave  the  boys  at  school 
and  rather  go  to  the  factory  myself.  Yes,  and  about  our 
house,  he  said  it  was  not  sold  yet ;  we  should  keep  up 
our  courage,  and,  with  the  help  of  God  and  of  good'meo, 
we  might  stay  in  it  yet." 

"  Good  men  are  rare,  Salome,  especially  in  hard  timee. 
Did  you  tell  ALr.  Reymann  that  we  failed  to  pay  Ibe 
interest  last  year ;  so  that,  besides  tlie  capital,  there  ii 
now  two  years'  interest  due  ?" 
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'*  Tes ;  and  I  told  him,  too,  how  good  the  doctor's 
widow  was  to  us  when  we  could  not  pay  the  money  when 
it  fell  due;  but  now  that  she  is  dead,  the  heirs  will  have 
the  money,  and  if  we  cannot  pay  it,  our  house  must  be 
sold. — But  hear  what  a  noise  the  boys  are  making  out- 
side, and  it  is  Sunday  evening ! " 

"Let  the  poor  fellows  laugh  and  enjoy  themselves 
while  they  can ;  they  will  soon  be  shut  up  between  four 
dark  walls.— But  what  did  Mr.  Reymann  say  to  yon  ?" 

*<We]l,  as  I  told  you,  he  said  we  must  not  despair; 
he  would  think  the  matter  over,  and  I  was  to  come 
along  again  to-morrow. — But  I  must  go  out  to  the  chil- 
dren ;  the  noise  grows  worse  and  worse  !*' 

"  And  the  hundred  francs  for  Finy's  apprentice  fee, 
we  still  owe  that  too,  mother.'* 

'<  Hush,  father ;  don't  let  poor  Finy  hear  that.  The 
dear  child  is  so  pleased  at  the  thought  that  she  can  now 
eani  something,  and  help  us  in  these  hard  times.  And 
when  I  teU  her  that  she  must  work  another  year  for  Mrs. 
Stehwart,  to  work  off  the  fee,  there  will  be  bitter  tears 
and  sore  disappointment— But  the  children  must  be  out 
of  their  senses,  for  I  hear  Finy  and  Tony's  voices  too ; 
they  should  have  more  sense,  and  not  let  the  boys  make 
such  a  disturbance  on  the  Sabbath  evening."  So  saying, 
Mrs.  Lindfelder  went  into  the  little  bedroom  and  opened 
the  window.  But  when  she  saw  the  blazing  fire,  and 
the  happy  children  round  it,  she  was  glad  too,  and  called 
into  the  next  room,  '*  Oh,  come  here,  Antony,  and  see 
what  a  beautiful  harvest-fire  they  have  got !" 

"  Mother,  give  us  potatoes  to  roast;  only  a  few,"  cried 
thehoy& 

^  Auntie,  take  the  little  one ;  she  is  so  wild  I  cannot 
hold  her  back ;  and  her  frock  is  wet  through  with  the 
milt  Fm  afraid  she'll  get  cold,"  said  Josephine,  lifting 
Lena  op  to  her  mother  at  the  open  window. 

But  the  little  one  struggled  with  hands  and  feet,  and 
I,  ''Ho,  no !  stay  with  the  fire  and  roast  potatoes." 
Wait  a  little;  FU  bring  some,"  said  the  father; 
^and  while  we  roast  them,  mother  will  make  us  some 
coflTecL" 

^  I  most  go  away  into  the  town,  to  Swiss  Anna  and 
old  Sli,"  said  Josephine. 

"Fm  going  with  you,  Finy,"  cried  Tony. 

But  Mrs.  Lindfelder  said,  "  You  had  better  both  of 
you  stay  at  home.  It's  as  dark  as  pitch ;  and  in  this 
thidL  mist  you  might  easily  fall  into  the  canal  I  will 
go  myself  to-morrow." 

The  fjiUiheT  brought  out  the  potatoes,  and  the  boys 
roasted  them  with  great  delight  The  mother  made  the 
coffee,  and  Josephine  lighted  the  candles  and  set  the 
tahle.  And  while  they  were  enjoying  their  supper,  the 
boys  told  about  the  snow-geese,  about  America,  and  the 
hoQse  that  Tony  wished  to  build  there.  The  father  was 
interested,  and  made  all  sorts  of  plans  with  Tony  and 
the  boys  for  emigrating  to  America. 

Josephine,  with  little  Lena  sleeping  on  her  lap, 
fittened  with  delight    Mrs.  Lindfelder  had  the  text, 

**Tboa  shalt  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be 
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fed,"  (Ps.  xxxvii.  3)  in  her  heart  and  on  her  tongue. 
But  she  was  a  wise  woman,  and  was  well  pleased  to  see 
her  husband's  dark  mood  gradiudly  giving  place  to  a 
better  one,  so  she  did  not  speak  ;  and  when  Josephine 
asked,  *' And  what  do  you  think  of  it,  auntie  ?"  she  an- 
swered quietly,  "  I  think  it  is  time  to  have  our  evening 
worship  and  go  to  bed,  that  we  may  all  be  up  and  ready 
for  work  in  the  morning." 

She  brought  out  the  Bible,  repeated  a  short  earnest 
prayer,  and  read  the  sixth  chapter  of  Matthew  from  the 
25th  to  the  33rd  verse:  "Therefore  I  say  unto  you, 
Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or 
what  ye  shall  drink ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye 
shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  tho 
body  than  raiment  ?  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air :  for 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into 
bams ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are 
ye  not  much  better  than  they?  Which  of  you  by 
taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature  ?  And 
why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment  ?  Consider  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin :  and  yet  I  say  unto  you.  That  even  Solomon  in 
iJl  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Where- 
fore, if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day 
is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not 
much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?  Therefore 
take  no  thought,  saying.  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or.  What 
shall  we  drink  ?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ? 
(for  after  all  these  things  do  the  Qentiles  seek  :)  for 
your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all 
these  things.  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  his  righteousness  ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you." 

"Amen !"  said  all  except  the  father,  who,  with  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands,  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought 

"  How  many  of  you  know  the  hymn,  *  He  who  doth 
glad  submission  render,'  ? "  asked  the  mother. 

"  I  do,"  said  Dresy ;  "  we  learned  it  to-day  in  the 
Sunday  sohooL" 

"  Then  you  know  it  too,  Hammy." 

"Which  one?" 

"  The  one  that  you  were  taught  at  the  school  to-day." 

"Ah!  about  glad  submission  ;— but  I  can't  say  it 
very  welL" 

"  Take  the  hymn-book,  Josephine,  and  read  out  the 
lines,  and  then  we  can  all  sing  it  together." 

"  That's  the  way,"  said  Tony ;  "  then  I  can  sing  too." 

Josephine  got  the  book  and  read  always  two  lines  at 
a  time.  Mrs.  Lindfelder  and  Dresy  began,  the  others 
joined  in,  and  they  sang  together  the  following  verses  :— 

"  He  who  doth  gUd  fubmisaion  render, 
And  hopes  in  God  from  daj  to  day. 
Shall  have  a  leader  and  defender. 

Through  aU  the  dangers  of  his  waj  ; 
Who  Qod  doth  for  his  ref age  take. 
Hath  a  defence  no  storms  can  shake. 
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What  boot  those  cares  each  night  returning. 

Those  hopeless  longings,  groundless  fears? 
That  we  with  sighs  bring  in  each  morning, 

And  weep  our  strength  awaj  in  tears? 
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We  only  heavier  make  our  oroas. 
By  wringing  tears  from  every  loaa. 

"O  think  not,  in  thine  hoar  of  sadneM, 
That  thou  of  €rod  forsaken  art ; 
For  he  is  near  thee,  as  when  gladness 

And  tranquil  joy  are  round  thy  heart 
God's  purpose  in  each  varying  hour 
Will  blossom  soon  in  many  a  flower. 

"  Then  sing,  and  pray,  and  heavenward  pressing^ 

See  that  thy  hope  in  Qod  be  sure  ; 
Trust  in  him  for  each  needed  blessing. 

So  shall  thy  comforts  stand  secure : 
For  who  on  God  his  hope  doth  rest, 
Blest  will  be — is  already  blest." 

"  Gk)od  night,  wife ;  good  night,  children,"  said  the 
father,  when  the  singing  was  done ;  and,  kissing  his 
sleeping  darling,  he  went  quietly  into  the  hedroom. 
Formerly,  when  Anton  Lindfelder  was  out  of  humour, 
he  would  go  to  bed  noisily  during  the  evening  worship, 
or  at  least  sit  snoring  in  the  arm-chair ;  to-night,  for  the 
first  time,  he  had  listened  attentively,  and  seemed  even 
to  be  impressed  by  the  comforting  words  of  the  Lord, 
and  by  the  sweet  singing  of  his  children.    Mrs.  Lind- 


felder observed  this  with  a  grateful  heart,  and  when  she 
had  put  the  children  to  bed,  and  said  good-night  to 
Tony  and  Josephine,  she  went  softly  into  the  bed-room 
and  stood  before  the  bed.  For  many  nights  past,  her 
husband  had  tossed  about,  sighing  and  groaning,  half 
the  night  through ;  now  he  was  sleeping  quietly. 
Salome  stood  looking  at  him  with  folded  hands,  and 
tears  in  her  eyes ;  then  she  sank  on  her  knees,  and 
prayed  with  an  overflowing  heart :  "  Yes,  dear  Lord, 
those  that  trust  in  thee,  thou  wilt  never  forsake ! " 

As  she  rose,  she  noticed  that  Josephine  had  been 
kneeling  beside  her.  She  threw  her  arms  round  the 
weeping  girL 

"Oh,  auntie,  what  will  happen  to  us  now  ?"  she 
whispered. 

"  What  God  wills,  Finy.*» 

"  Must  the  house  really  be  sold  ?  *' 

"  I  don't  know,  my  child.  But  the  Lord  knows  what 
we  have  need  of ;  and  if  we  put  our  tnist  in  him,  and 
pray,  and  work,  he  will  surely  not  forsake  us.  So  be 
comforted,  and  do  not  be  afraid.    Qod  careth  for  us." 


LESSONS  FEOM  LIFE-FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 


BY  THE  EDITOa. 


IL 

ABOUT    PIOEONS. 


|UR  house,  when  I  was  a  boy,  was  perched 
on  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  winding  river. 
The  land  on  either  side,  partly  cultivated, 
and  partly  in  grass,  stretched  away  to  the 
roots  of  the  two  ranges  of  hills  that  bounded  the  valley. 
We  were  well  acquainted  with  all  manner  of  living 
creatures,  tame  and  wild— flying,  running,  creeping,  or 
swimming.  Our  chief  companions  and  playfellows,  in 
those  days,  were  either  winged  or  quadruped.  Dogs 
and  rabbits,  pigeons  and  singing-birds,  were  at  once  our 
treasures  and  our  companions. 

Beasts  of  prey  did  not  trouble  us  much ;  for  wolves 
were  extirpated  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  and  foxes 
were  by  that  time  few  and  far  between.  Many  stories 
were  told  of  reynard*s  cunning  and  cleverness  in  stealing 
a  goose  for  his  supper ;  but  in  our  quarter  we  were  never 
troubled  by  his  depredations.  Rats  were  more  dreaded 
than  any  more  bulky  adversaries.  Woe  to  the  young 
rabbits  and  young  pigeons,  if  the  rats  could  reach  their 
dwelling-place ! 

One  very  tender  incident  remains  upon  my  memory 
in  connection  with  a  very  small  and  veiy  beautiful  white 
pigeon.  I  had  become  the  proud  and  happy  owner  of  a 
pair.  I  had  constructed  for  them  a  suitable  house  inside 
the  roof  of  the  barn,  with  two  neat  holes  through  the 
gable,  by  which  they  might  fly  abroad  and  return  home 
at  pleasure.  A  pretty  wooden  perch  was  fixed  out- 
side for  the  convenience  of  alighting  from  flight.    This 


erection  was  amply  sheltered  from  the  rain  by  a  project- 
ing roof,  and  tlio  whole  was  painted  in  brilliant  white. 
We  imagined  that  as  the  inhabitants  were  very  dean, 
their  habitation  should  correspond;  we  thought  the 
brightness  and  beauty  of  its  vestibule  would  help  to 
entice  the  owners  to  their  home.  This  is  a  good  rule 
for  creatures  of  a  higher  order  than  pigeons.  A  dean 
house,  and  a  bright  hearth,  and  comfortable  meal,  and 
a  smiling  welcome  are  of  use  in  human  habitations,  to 
draw  the  family  towards  home. 

I^Iy  thoughts  by  day,  and  my  dreams  by  night,  centred 
in  these  most  lovely  doves.  The  elder  children,  observ- 
ing the  excess  of  my  passion  for  the  pets,  took  various 
means  to  vex  and  frighten  me — all  for  amusement  I 
am  very  sorry  that  this  instinct  seems  to  be  almost 
universal  among  elder  brothers  and  sisters  to  tease  the 
little  ones.  Not  that  they  mean  to  be  cruel.  They  think 
it  is  all  good  fim,  and  that  it  hurts  nobody.  It  is  not 
fiin  to  the  child :  it  is  serious  in  his  esteem.  He  has  all 
the  sensation  of  being  cruelly  persecuted.  These  very 
small  annoyances  may  leave  an  ugly  mark  on  the  memory 
of  the  very  little  man.  It  is  better  that  his  seniors  should 
avoid  these  tricks.  The  mischief  which  they  cause  is 
not  measured  by  their  bulk,  but  by  the  exaggerated 
thoughts  of  the  teased  and  angry  child. 

One  fine  summer  day,  when  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
cows  on  their  pasture  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river — 
my  duty  being  to  see  that  said  cows  kept  to  their  lawfhl 
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ground,  and  did  not  trespass  on  the  green  com,  that 

grew  unfenced  in  the  neighbouring  field— an  elder  sister 

called  me  from  the  end  of  the  house,  and  held  up  in  her 

hands  one  of  roy  pigeons,  making  signs  to  indicate  that 

the  bird  was  dead.    I  called  across  the  river  with  the 

eagerness  of  a  great  grief,  demanding  to  know  whether 

the  bird  really  were  dead;  and  if  dead,  what  creature  had 

killed  it.    She  did  not  give  me  a  direct  answer.    The 

bird  was  really  living,  and  she  would  not  tell  a  direct 

untruth ;  but  she  gave  evasive  answers,  and  repeated  the 

signs,  which  made  me  fear  the  worst.     She  retired 

behind   the   house   before    I    could   obtain   satisfac* 

taon. 

I  was  left  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  I  dared  not  leave 
my  charge.  I  could  not  go  home  till  noon.  The  tor- 
ment increased,  and  soon  became  intolerable.  Is  my 
pigeon  living,  or  dead  ?  None  appeared  to  tell.  Little 
did  my  sister  suspect  how  much  pain  she  had  caused 
me.  If  she  had  known  how  the  uncertainty  was  tearing 
my  heart,  she  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water 
for  my  relief.  She  was  not  lacking  in  love ;  but  she 
lacked  wisdom  as  to  how  a  child  should  be  treated.  She 
was  but  a  child  herself,  and  had  not  exi^erience. 

I  could  not  wait  till  noon  :  some  settlement  must  im- 
mediately be  reached.    I  knew  nothmg  about  casting 
lots.  That  method  did  not  occur  to  me.    But  another 
plan  involving  the  same  principle  was  suddenly  sug- 
gested, and  as  suddenly  adopted.    I  lay  stretched  on 
the  flowery  grass,  leaning  on  my  elbows,  with  my  face 
toward  the  ground.    I  gazed  tearfully  into  the  roots  of 
the  grass,  but  could  find  no  light.    One  of  the  cows,  a 
tMie  and  confiding  creature,  was  browsing  near,  with 
her  head  JJhictly  towards  my  head.     It  is  well  known 
that  cattle,  when  feeding  on  pasture,  move  very  slowly 
^»d,  licking  the  grass  bare  as  they  advance.    I  knew 
the  cow,  on  coming  to  the  spot  where  I  lay,  must  ne- 
^*s**rily  diverge  a  little,  in  order  to  avoid  me.     Her 
PR>grc88,  as  yet,  pointed  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  to 
n^e,  and  nothing  indicated  on  which  side  she  woidd  pass. 
JNaking  an  arbitrary  rule,  I  suddenly  determined  with 
myself;  If  she  pass  on  my  right,  the  pigeon  is  living ; 
if  sfae  pass  on  my  left,  the  pigeon  is  dead.^  This  settled, 
^%  as  still  as  a  stone,  that  nothing  on  my  part  might 
^^''Mige  the  balance,  and  so  interfere  with  the  certainty 
«f  the  result 

^hos  far  all  is  clear.  The  writing  is  legible  on  the 
tablets  of  my  memory  up  to  this  point.  But  beyond, 
there  is  dimness.  The  memory  of  events  that  occurred 
^  childhood  is  like  carved  slabs  in  Nimrod*s  palace,  or 
toe  Moabite  stone ; — some  portions,  through  accidental 
circumstances  better  preserved,  may  be  read  as  if  they 
"*1  been  written  yesterday ;  while  others,  more  exposed 
to  wind  and  weather,  retain  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  ori- 
S^  inscription.  Portions  of  a  long  past  scene  may 
'^Diab  on  the  memory,  while  other  portions  of  the  same 
<<^e  may  be  blotted  out  and  lost.  I  cannot  now  recall 
tbe  result  attained,  or  whether  it  accorded  with  the  fact. 
Tberemiist  have  been  a  judgment  formed  in  accordance 


with  this  extemporized  method  of  lot,  and  it  must  haye 
either  agreed  or  disagreed  with  the  fact  ascertained 
when  I  reached  home ;  but  memory  fails  to  bring  up 
these  features  of  the  transaction.  One  thing  I  know, 
the  pure  little  angel-like  pet  was  all  well  when  I  reached 
its  cot,  and  eagerly  peered  in.  A  millstone  was  lifted 
from  my  heart — a  millstone  that  should  never  have  been 
laid  on  it. 

I  must  hold  the  balance  even.  Now  that  I  have 
given  one  case  in  which  I  was  the  innocent  sufferer,  I 
shall  narrate  another  in  which  I  was  the  guilty  perpe- 
trator of  a  cruel  act.  Here  too  it  is  a  pigeon  that  is 
concerned ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  a  wild  one.  It  oc- 
curred also  several  years  later,  when  I  was  older,  and 
ought  to  have  had  more  sense. 

Near  the  house  stood  a  group  of  tall  old  picturesque 
Scotch  firs.  Their  stems  were  bare  to  a  great  height, 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  with  a  glossy  surface  that 
glanced  in  the  sunbeams.  The  tops  were  dark-green, 
approaching  to  black,  broad  and  circular  like  the  head 
of  a  mushroom.  A  pair  of  wood-pigeons  had  built  their 
nest  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  one  of  these  trees.  The 
structure  was  completed,  the  eggs  laid,  and  now  the 
mother  had  betaken  herself  to  the  task  of  hatching. 
Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  she  i)lied  her  lonely 
calling  on  the  top  of  that  tall  tree,  rocked  by  the  sum- 
mer wind,  and  cheered  by  occasional  visits  of  her  mate. 

I  could  not  climb  the  tree.  In  an  evil  hour  I  pro- 
cured an  old  musket,  and  charged  it  with  powder  and 
lead.  I  had  no  experience,  and  nobody  with  me  to 
teach  me.  If  there  had  been  an  onlooker,  he  would 
probably  have  taken  the  weapon  from  me,  lest  I  should 
shoot  myself.  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  venture,  and 
eagerness  to  try  whether  I  could  shoot,  thoughts  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  meditated  act  seem  never  to  have  oc- 
curred, or  to  have  been  smothered  as  they  rose.  I  crept 
beneath  the  tree  ;  dodged  about  till  I  found  an  opening 
among  the  branches  which  gave  me  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  nest,  with  the  head  of  the  pigeon  projecting 
over  one  side,  and  the  tail  over  the  other.  I  raised  the 
gim  to  my  shoulder.  It  is  easier  for  feeble  arms  to  bear  its 
weight  when  it  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular,  than  if  it 
were  held  in  a  horizontal  position.  I  shut  the  left  eye, 
looked  with  the  right  along  the  barrel,  until  I  covered 
the  nest  with  the  muzzle.  I  then  drew  the  trigger, 
and  the  gun  went  off.  Off  flew  the  pigeon  from  the 
nest,  and  fluttered  to  the  ground  at  my  feet.  Her 
wing  was  broken ;  but  she  lived.  I  rushed  forward  with 
great  glee  to  seize  my  prize.  But  here  ended  all  my 
happiness. 

Conquerors  have  been  known  to  weep  as  they  sur- 
veyed the  battle-field— the  scene  of  their  triumph. 
Such  was  my  experience.  The  victor  became  the  van- 
quished. The  eye  of  that  gentle,  pure,  innocent  dove, 
casting  reproaches  on  me  for  my  needless  cruelty,  glows 
in  my  imagination  yet,  although  half  a  century  has  in- 
tervened. 

Retribution  came,  rapid  and  severe.    I  was  com- 
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pelled  to  complete  my  own  sad  work.  Fain  would  I 
have  set  the  poor  innocent  free;  but  I  dared  not  I 
knew  full  well  that  to  set  it  free  with  its  broken  wing, 
would  only  be  to  prolong  its  torment  It  could  never 
ascend  to  its  nest,  or  meet  its  mate  again.  It  would  die 
of  starvation  or  be  torn  by  a  weasel.  While  my  whole 
soul  longed  for  its  life,  I  was  obliged  to  kill  it  with  my 
own  hands.  So,  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  drew  its  neck. 
Oh,  how  its  soft,  warm,  feeble  struggles  thrilled  in  my 
nerves !  This  last  act  of  mercy  to  the  pigeon  was  tor- 
ture to  me. 

The  wood-pigeon  (in  Scotland  the  cv^hat-doo)  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  domesticate4  species  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar.  It  is  for  the  most  part  of 
a  lead  colour,  with  lovely  rings  of  white  and  black  about 
its  neck  and  breast  Its  song,  if  song  it  can  be  called, 
is  peculiar,  and  very  affecting.  It  is  a  tenderly  modu- 
lated and  somewhat  melancholy  coo.  The  voice  as  well 
as  the  appearance  of  the  bird  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
modesty,  inofifensivcness,  and  innocence. 

The  moment  that  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  my 
victim  was  a  crisis  in  my  life.  The  plaintive,  upturned 
eye,  smote  me  to  the  heart.  I  would  have  given  all  I 
had  in  the  world  to  have  it  restored  in  health  and  hap- 
piness to  its  nest  again.  Some  measure  of  the  feeling, 
'^ Why  dost  thou  shake  thy  gory  head  at  me?"  ran 
through  my  body,  and  seemed  to  chill  the  blood  in  my 
veins.  But  the  deed  was  done,  and  eould  not  be  un- 
done. One  reckless,  useless  act,  had  taken  a  warm, 
innocent  life  away,  and  left  a  mate  widowed,  and  a 
home  desolate.  I  stood  and  gazed  in  bitter  self-re- 
proach. But  the  remorse  was  not  altogether  lost  The 
sad  lesson  came  home  and  bore  some  fruit  That  was 
the  first  pigeon  I  ever  shot,— and  the  last 

Nor  did  that  remorse  save  the  lives  of  other  pigeons 
merely :  it  educated  me  for  all  the  relations  of  life.  It 
imbued  me  with  a  healthful  horror  of  inflicting  pain  un- 
necessarily on  any  living  creature.  That  moment  of 
concentrated  anguish,  while  I  was  yet  young,  has  ex- 
erted a  beneficial  influence  upon  my  life.  The  hearty 
hatred  of  myself  which  I  then  experienced  has  re- 
bounded in  a  more  tender  love  for  all  God^s  creatures. 
The  rebound  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  blow :  it  is 
not  amiss  for  a  child  to  be,  by  the  working  of  internal 
conviction,  induced  intensely  to  loathe  himself  for  his 
own  wrong  conduct ;  for  this  bent  spring  will,  according 
to  its  strength,  work  outward  and  upward  in  efforts  to 
do  good  unto  others  as  opportunities  may  occur. 

I  scarcely  know  any  more  important  item  in  the 
training  of  the  young  than  this.  If  habits  of  heedless 
cruelty  to  the  helpless  are  allowed  to  grow  into  strength 
in  the  child,  the  character  of  the  man  is  undone.  Nor 
will  it  suffice  that  acts  of  cruelty  should  be  suppressed 


by  authority  of  parents  or  masters.  The  only  effectual 
cure  is  personal  conviction.  Although  ail  sodety 
should  combine  against  the  boy  in  an  effort  to  repress 
his  faults,  the  faults  will  maintain  their  ground,  and 
come  off  victorious,  unless  the  boy  can  be  brought  to 
take  the  side  of  society  against  himself.  I  am  quite 
sute  tliat  the  silent  testimony  of  my  own  conscience 
against  my  own  conduct,  when  no  human  being  wit- 
nessed the  act,  was  more  effectual  in  discharging  the 
element  of  cruelty  from  my  heart  ^nd  life  than  a  thou- 
sand lectures  against  cruelty  to  animals,  duly  endowed 
by  the  benevolent  dead,  and  annually  delivered  accoord- 
ing  to  law.  Divide  and  conquer :  on  other  terms  you 
will  never  conquer.  I  don't  mean  that  kind  of  division 
that  sets  the  young  culprit  on  one  side,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  adult  humanity  on  the  other.  The  little 
fellow  is,  in  these  circumstances,  more  than  a  match  for 
the  whole  world.  The  scold  that  comes  down  upon 
him  like  the  voice  of  many  waters,  will  go  in  by  one  ear 
and  out  by  the  other.  The  little  fellow,  in  his  own 
esteem  converted  into  a  hero  by  the  very  magnitude  fA 
the  array  set  against  him,  will  hold  his  own,  and  repeat 
the  offence  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  I  mean 
rather  that  kind  of  division  which  sets  one  part  of  the  boy 
in  opposition  to  the  other  part— the  better  against  the 
worse.  The  division  which  calls  up  a  tender  conscience 
with  its  still  small  voice— a  voice  backed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Gk>d— to  bear  witness  against  the  dastardly  deed 
that  his  own  hand  has  done— this  will  conquer— this 
will  win.  Give  the  conscience  full  play:  inform  and 
stimulate  it.  In  all  educational  efforts,  let  the  leverage 
employed  rest  on  that  pivot  planted  in  the  constitution 
by  divine  foresight  and  strength. 

The  turning-points  of  life  occur  mainly  in  childhood ; 
and  they  are  for  the  most  part  hidden  in  the  heart  of 
the  child. 

It  is  related  of  a  veteran  French  soldier  of  the  first 
empire,  that,  when  the  surgeons  were  probing  deeply  in 
his  chest  in  order  to  extract  a  ball,  thinking  that  their 
instruments  must  be  very  near  the  heart,  he  gaily  ex- 
claimed, '^  Go  a  little  deeper,  doctor,  and  you  will  find 
the  emperor.'*  Such  was  the  soldier's  love  for  the 
great  commander.  Some  objects  and  events  do  get  a 
place  in  the  heart,  as  if  they  were  engraved  there  by  a 
pen  of  iron  and  the  point  of  a  diamond.  Some  objects, 
simple  in  themselves,  getting  such  a  place  in  youth, 
powerfully  influence  the  whole  current  of  the  life.  If  I 
were  subjected  to  an  operation  similar  to  that  which 
the  French  soldier  so  courageously  endured,  the  doc- 
tors, I  seem  to  feel,  if  they  should  dig  deep  enough, 
would  find,  in  a  group  of  miscellaneous  figures,  all 
sharply  cut,  distinctly  preserved,  and  mightily  effective, 
not  an  emperor,  but  a  cushat- doo. 
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[F  the  many  social  questions  that  simul- 
taneously claim  tlie  attention  of  patri- 
otic citizens  at  the  present  time,  that 
which  bears  on  the  sale  and  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  at  once  the  most  pressing 
and  the  most  difficult  It  has  been  discussed 
with  great  energy  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  a 
aealoua  but  comparatively  small  class  in  the  com- 
munity. From  the  agitation  conducted  by  the 
total  abstainers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Permissive  Bill  on  the  other,  the 
more  influential  classes  have  hitherto,  for  the 
most  part,  held  aloo£  Legislators,  and  those 
who  chiefly  influence  legislation,  have  geoerally 
manifested  a  tendency  to  scorn  the  views  and 
methods  of  the  more  ardent  reformers  as  crude 
and  vulgar  and  impracticable ;  while  the  men  of 
zeal  on  the  other  side  have  not  scrupled  to  de- 
noonee  the  apathy  of  political  leaders  in  terms 
more  distingniahed  for  energy  than  for  elegance. 

This  division,  like  all  other  divisions,  has  re- 
sulted in  weakness  and  consequent  defeat  The 
trade  in  strong  drink  has  acquired  such  vast  pro- 
pordoDS  and  such  an  amount  of  political  power, 
that  thoughtful  men  of  all  parties  in  the  State 
begin  to  regard  it  with  uneasiness  and  anxiety ; 
and  the  results  of  indulgence  have  become  in 
diaracter  and  amount  such  that  they  threaten 
nothing  short  of  ruin  to  the  commonwealth. 

At  the  present  date  some  more  favourable 
symptoms  begin  to  appear.  As  in  other  great 
crises  of  human  history,  the  extremity  of  the 
danger  tends  to  draw  the  defenders  together.  It 
behoves  all  who  fear  Qod  and  regard  man  in  this 
community  to  combine  against  a  common  enemy. 
?or  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  a  common 

*  "The  Ucuisiiig  Law  of  Sweden.**    By  D.  OuiMgie,  Esq.  of 
BtnBTw.    Atezuider  Macdongall,  192  Argyle  Street,  Gluagow. 
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ground  should  be  discovered,  on  which  all  good 
men  and  true  may  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  dedsive  battle  that  must  ensue. 

Any  one  who  casts  an  intelligent  and  compre- 
hensive glance  over  the  civilized  communities 
that  occupy  the  more  northerly  regions  of  the 
temperate  zone,  may  perceive  that  combiued  and 
national  efforts  to  protect  society  against  the 
ravages  of  intemperance  are  rising  like  the  tide. 
Like  the  tide,  indeed,  inasmuch  as  the  wave  that 
rises  is  soon  broken  and  thrown  back,  apparently 
as  far  as  it  had  advanced ;  but  like  it,  too,  in  that^ 
amid  all  the  particular  disappointments  and  de- 
feats that  occur,  there  is  still  a  substantial  gain, 
and  a  slow,  steady  advancement  Efforts,  for 
example,  made  during  the  last  twenty  years  in 
some  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  American 
Union,  have  ordinarily  been  held  up  to  ridicule 
«n  this  country  as  the  spasmodic  action  of  igno- 
rant zealots,  which,  under  the  reaction  of  common 
sense,  soon  sinks  down  to  the  level  firom  which 
it  sprang.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  legisla- 
tive efforts  of  our  neighbours  there  have  been 
many  advances  and  recessions — restrictive  or 
prohibitive  laws  enacted  by  one  legislature,  and 
repealed  by  its  successor ;  yet  it  remains  equally 
true  that^  on  a  comprehensive  balance,  there  re- 
mains a  substantial  gain.  The  long-suffering 
community  is  gradually  and  slowly  asserting  its 
power  to  limit  or  suppress  a  traffic  that  is,  in 
point  of  hct,  undermining  the  foundations  of  the 
social  edifice.  Public  opinion  in  the  civilized 
countries  of  Northern  Europe  and  America  is 
gradually  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  danger, 
and  the  necessity  of  discovering  and  applying  an 
adequate  remedy. 

The  great  and  sudden  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits,  revealed  by  recent  revenue  returns^ 
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coinciding  as  it  does  witli  the  large  increase  of 
wages  which  the  working-classes  generally  have 
of  late  secured,  has  contributed  to  quicken  men's 
apprehensions,  and  even  to  excite  their  fears. 
Cognate  facts,  learned  partly  from  official  statis- 
tics of  crime,  and  partly  from  the  testimony  of 
employers,  corroborate  the  figures  of  the  excise 
office,  and  reiterate  the  warning. 

Public  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the 
disease  that  is  wasting  the  body  politic  in  two 
of  its  many  hideous  aspects ;  and  corresponding 
proposals  have  been  submitted  with  a  view  to 
some  palliation,  if  not  to  a  complete  cura  Mr. 
Dalrymple's  bill  for  the  restndnt  of  confirmed 
drunkards,  deals  with  a  department  of-  the  subject 
in  which  the  mischief  is  so  specific,  and  the 
remedy  so  obvious,  that,  despite  of  acknowledged 
practical  difficulties,  we  may  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  country  is  nearly  ripe  for  legislation. 
Reserving  our  views  on  this  scheme  till  another 
opportunity  occur,  we  propose  at  present  to  lay 
belbre  our  readers  some  notices  of  another  mea- 
sure, which  is  of  much  wider  scope,  and  involves 
more  of  novelty  and  change. 

A  scheme  for  the  entire  reconstruction  of  the 
licensing  system,  on  principles  radically  different 
from  any  hitherto  recognized  among  us,  borrowed 
from  recent  law  and  practice  in  Sweden,  has  been 
lately  introduced  to  the  attention  of  this  com- 
munity by  Mr.  Carnegie  of  Stronvar,  and  &vour- 
ably  received  by  many  of  our  experienced  and 
influential  citizens.  While  we  must  ultimately 
judge  the  measure  on  its  own  merits,  it  is  not 
out  of  place  to  observe  the  simple  and  interest- 
ing auspices  under  which  it  has  been  introduced. 
Mr.  Carnegie  is  neither  an  orator  nor  an  agitator. 
We  are  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  had  any  place 
or  name,  either  in  civic  or  imperial  politics.  He 
is  a  retired  merchant,  who  owns  and  resides  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  estates  that  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands  contain.  As  we  gazed  last  sum- 
mer on  his  mansion  and  the  trees  that  surround 
it,  mirrored  in  the  glassy  surface  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lake,  and  confronted  on  the  other  side 
by  the  classic  "  Braes  of  Balquhidder,"  we  thought 
the  spot  so  like  an  earthly  paradise  that  it  must 
bind  its  possessor  in  silken  cords  to  itself  and 
refuse  to  let  him  go.  All  the  greater  was  our 
surprise  that  the  retired  merchant — the  fortunate 


laird  of  the  lovely  Stronvar — had,  in  the  interests 
of  suffering  humanity,  issued  forth  from  his 
castle  to  do  battle,  in  the  great  cities  of  the  land, 
with  a  real  giant,  who  shuts  up  thousands  in  his 
horrid  dungeon,  and  lives  upon  their  blood. 

We  think  it  fortunate  that  no  prejudice  can 
arise  in  any  class  against  the  proposed  scheme 
on  account  of  the  person  who  has  introduced  it 
to  our  notice.  It  is  further  fortunate  that  it 
hails  from  Sweden,  and  not  from  the  United 
States ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  people 
on  this  side,  when  any  new  measure  comes  re- 
commended by  Americans,  are  ready  to  nick- 
name it  a  Tankee  invention,  and  turn  it  out  of 
doors, — as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can 
testify,  after  having  burnt  his  fingers  with  Ameri- 
can matohes.  Legislation  that  has  been  found 
necessary  and  found  successful  in  the  staid  and 
orderly  Scandinavian  kingdom  near  our  own  shores 
will  be  considered,  we  may  venture  to  hope,  on  its 
own  merits,  and  treated  as  it  may  be  found  to 
deserve. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  century, 
intemperance  spread  over  Sweden  like  a  flood,  and 
threatened  literally  to  submerge  the  nation.  In 
the  year  1880  the  number  of  stills  had  risen  to 
173,000.  The  quantity  of  spirits  produced  is  not 
known,  as  the  duty  was  levied  only  on  the  stills. 
In  the  year  1850,  a  careful  calculation  made  the 
quantity  thirty  million  gallons — equal  to  about 
ten  gallons  per  head  of  the  population,  or  five 
times  the  rate  of  consumption  in  Scotland.  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  spirits  were  almost  ab- 
solutely free.  The  experiment  of  free  trade  in 
this  article  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  The  physical  condition  of  the  masses  was 
wretehed ;  and  the  criminal  calendar  is  said  to 
have  been  without  parallel  in  modem  history. 
The  country  depends  mainly  on  agriculture ;  and 
the  idea  that  freedom  of  distillation  was  neces- 
sary to  the  prosperity  of  the  country's  chief  in- 
dustry, stood  long  an  insurmountable  barriw 
against  any  change. 

It  is  not  consbtent  with  our  limits  to  enu- 
merate all  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  license 
which  the  Swedish  Parliament  enacted  in  1856. 
A  few  of  the  more  remarkable  provisioub  ziay, 
however,  be  noticed.  Wherever  spirits  are  sold 
to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  warm  cooked  food 
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must  abo  be  provided.  While  the  daUee  on  dis- 
tillatioii  are  paid  to  the  general  government^  the 
proceeds  of  licenses  for  sale  are  paid  ove^  to  the 
local  anthoiities,  and  go  to  reduce  the  burdens 
which  the  use  of  strong  drink  entails  upon  the 
whole  community.  No  sale  is  p^mitted  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  spot  where  a 
public  auction  or  fair  is  held.  Regarding  Sunday, 
in  no  case  is  it  lawful  to  sell  during  the  hours 
of  religious  service;  and  the  local  authorities 
may,  with  consent  of  the  governor,  prohibit  the 
sale  altogether  on  that  day.  No  sale  is  permitted 
after  ten  at  night,  and  none  to  persons  already 
"overloaded,"  or  to  young  persons.  No  debts 
for  spirits  are  recoverable  at  law.  For  the  first 
offence  the  punishment  is  fine  or  imprisonment ; 
for  the  second,  forfeiture  of  license.  The  magis- 
trates have  power  to  refuse  licenses ;  and  as  no 
minimum  is  fixed,  '*  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
local  authority,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  tnt: 
governor  of  the  province,  to  prohibit  the  trade 
altogether  in  any  town  or  country  parish."  Thus 
the  Swedes  have  actually  achieved  a  permissive 
bilL  Nor  does  it  lie  a  dead  letter ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tified that  in  many  coimtry  parishes  the  sale  of 
spirits  is  entirely  abolished. 

''The  effect  on  intemperance  in  the  country 
districts  was  immediate  and  most  remarkable. 
In  the  towns  the  consumption  continued  on  far 
too  large  a  scale ;  but  as  the  country  population 
in  Sweden  comprises  seven-eighths  of  the  whole, 
the  new  legislation  has  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
veij  great  reform  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
Swede^  who  may  now  be  called  comparatively  a 
sober  people,  instead  of  the  most  intemperate  in 
Europe." 

But  a  particular  measure  applicable  to  towns 
has  sprang  out  of  the  general  law  in  Sweden, 
which  seems  to  be  for  us  more  important  than 
the  general  law  itself.     Borrowing  our  informa- 
Uon  from  Mr.  Carnegie's  paper,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  explain  the  main  features  of  this  plan  as 
it  has  been  carried  into  effect  in  the  town  of 
Gothenburgh, — a  sea- port  somewhat  larger  than 
I^ith,  containing  a  population  of  about  sixty 

thousand. 
Alarmed  by  the  increase  of  pauperism  and 

crime,  the  community  of  Gothenburgh  in  1865 

minted  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  disease 


and  suggest  a  remedy.  The  committee  reported 
that  excessive  drinking  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress ;  and  that  no  diminution  of  intemperance 
could  be  expected  as  long  as  the  publicans,  who 
paid  a  high  sum  for  their  license,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  push  the  sale  of  spirits  to  the  utmost 
The  report  of  the  citizen's  committee  bore  that 
no  remedy  could  be  found,  <<  unless  the  liquor 
traffic  could  be  reorganized  on  an  entirely  different 
principle."  In  the  plan  ultimately  adopted,  the 
subordinate  regulations  are  : — 1.  That  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  on  credit,  or  on  pawn-tickets, 
shall  altogether  cease;  %  That  the  premises  shall 
be  well  lighted,  healthy,  and  clean ;  3.  That  good 
food  shall  be  provided  on  the  premises  at  mode- 
rate prices."  But  the  fundamental  principle — 
the  hinge  on  which  this  reformation  moves — ^lies 
in  the  following  rule :  ^  ThcU  no  individual,  either 
as  proprietor  or  manager  under  a  puhlie-Iiouae 
liceme,  should  derive  any  private  gain  from  the 
sa.'  o/tpirits;  thus  ahclishing  all  temptation  un- 
didy  to  extend  the  consumption,'^^  This,  we  con< 
fees,  is  a  revolution;  but  it  may  be  a  peaceful 
one  in  its  progress,  and  glorious  in  its  moral  and 
economic  results. 

It  has  been  successfully  accomplished  in  the 
town  of  Gothenburgh.  The  law  gave  the  cor- 
poration power,  as  representing  the  community, 
to  take  all  the  licenses  into  its  own  hands.  They 
have  acted  on  this  permission,  and  handed  over 
their  rights  to  a  limited  liability  company — com- 
posed of  the  most  trusted  and  patriotic  citizens — 
who  conduct  the  business  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  nnd  pay  over  the  whole  profit-s  to  the 
local  authorities,  to  be  applied  in  lieu  of  poor 
and  police  rates.  In  ^lis  feature  a  great  act  of 
justice  is  performed.  The  profits  drawn  from 
drink  are  employed  to  punish  the  crime  and  re- 
lieve the  pauperism  which  it  creates.  In  this 
country,  at  the  present  day,  the  public  suffer  a 
cruel  wrong  in  being  obliged  to  pay  for  the  jails 
and  poor-houses,  which  drink  renders  necessary; 
while  individuals  pocket  the  enormous  profits  of 
the  trade. 

Some  licenses  in  Gothenburgh  seem  to  be  the 
permanent  property  of  individuals,  like  titles  and 
estates  in  our  countr}',  conferred  by  the  crown. 
The  number  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  authori- 
ties was  sixtv-one.    In  the  course  of  three  years 
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these  were  all  transferred  to  the  company.  Of 
these,  forty-three  are  continued  under  the  new 
system,  and  eighteen  haye  been  suppressed.  The 
details  of  the  management  are  too  complicated 
and  minute  to  be  inserted  here.  It  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  in  general  terms  some  of  the  main 
features  of  the  system.  The  number  of  licensed 
houses  is  greatly  reduced.  The  houses  are  not 
thickly  planted  in  poor  confined  localities,  where 
the  inhabitants,  lacking  home  comforts,  lack  also 
self-control,  and  so  are  easily  enticed  into  attrac- 
tive dram-shops.  They  are  placed,  without  re- 
gard to  profit,  in  situations  most  convenient  for 
the  population,  and  causing  the  least  possible 
nuisance.  The  houses  are  large,  well  ventilated, 
and  clean.  There  are  no  boxes,  where  experienced 
wickedness  may  prey  unseen  upon  inexperienced 
folly :  drinking  is  done  in  large  halls — each  group 
seated  round  its  own  small  table,  but  in  sight  of 
all  who  enter.  Those  who  do  drink  are  assured 
that  the  liquor  is  pure  and  unadulterated ;  and 
the  community  on  that  account  are  probably  pre- 
served from  many  outrages  of  exceptional  ferocity 
to  which  criminals  in  our  country  are  incited  by 
the  poisons  which  they  imbibe.  One  rule,  which 
is  a  self-acting  machinery  in  favour  of  temper- 
ance, gives  the  manager  of  a  public-house  a  profit 
from  the  food  that  he  sells ;  while  be  derives  not 
a  penny  from  the  sale  of  strong  drink. 

The  result  of  the  system  has  been  a  marvellous 
reformation  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  a 
large  revenue  accruing  to  the  community,  in 
diminution  of  their  rates.  Prisons  and  poor- 
houses,  having  fewer  inmates,  are  more  easily 
maintained;  and  there  is  plenty  in  the  public 
purse  wherewith  to  maintain  them.  The  pay- 
ments made  by  the  company  to  the  city  treasury 
have  averaged  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds 
annually  during  the  last  three  years.  This  would 
give  thirty-seven  thousand  a  year  for  a  city  like 
Edinburgh.  The  managers  of  the  scheme  believe 
that  the  results  would  be  much  more  favourable, 
if  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  spirits  were  placed  in 
their  hands.  As  it  is,  there  are  a  number  of 
privileged  licenses  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol ;  and  the  retail  shops — corresponding  to  the 
grocers'  license  with  us — remain,  as  formerly,  in- 
dependent.  There  is  ground  to  hope  that  when 
the  legblature  has  seen  the  system  sufficiently 


proved,  they  may  be  induced  to  subject  the  still 
open  branches  of  the  trade  to  the  same  wholesome 
restrictions. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  whether,  and  how 
far,  the  main  principle  of  this  Swedish  reforma- 
tion could  be  introduced  among  ourselves.  It  is 
new;  it  would  certainly  be  an  innovation;  bat 
it  is  eminently  worthy  of  earnest  and  unprejudiced 
consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  most  people  will  readily 
admit  that  we  are  not  at  present  in  a  good  or 
safe  position  in  relation  to  the  spirit  traffia  As 
a  nation,  we  are  free  traders ;  yet  none  but  a  few 
theorists  would  propose  free  trade  in  intoxicants. 
If  the  trade  were  made  free,  in  a  few  yean, 
we  believe,  the  community,  in  terror  and  rage^ 
would  rebound  with  a  demand  for  its  extinction. 
No  large  or  influential  party  in  this  country, 
however,  will  propose  to  open  the  trade  as  other 
trades  are  open.  The  reason  of  this  distinction 
lies  deep  and  broad  in  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  commodity.  It  is  right  that  the  fact  of  the 
distinction,  and  its  grounds,  should  be  kept  be- 
fore the  public  mind. 

•The  trade  in  beef  and  bread,  in  broadcloth  and 
shoes,  is  free,  and  ought  to  be  free.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  interest  of  the  dealers  in  these  articles  to 
push  their  sales.  But  to  push  the  sale  of  these 
articles  does  no  harm  either  to  the  individual  pur- 
chaser or  to  the  conununity  at  large.  As  a  role, 
the  more  cloth  and  shoes  and  bread  and  beef  any 
family  purchase,  the  better  for  the  family;  al- 
ways provided  that  they  pay  the  dealer — and  the 
dealer  may  be  trusted  to  look  after  that  matter 
for  himself  Again,  there  is  no  specific  power  in 
the  nature  of  these  articles,  or  in  their  use,  to 
stimulate  those  who  use  them  to  demand  more, 
or  to  break  the  heads  of  their  neighbours.  Wh^ 
a  man  has  eaten  one  good  piece  of  beefsteak,  the 
operation  has  rather  a  sedative  effect.  He  is  not 
inclined,  in  consequence  of  that  meal,  to  scream 
out  incontinent  for  more  beef^  or  to  fight  his 
nearest  neighbour.  The  purchaser,  therefore, 
though  he  be  not  personally  a  wise  man,  may  be 
trusted  to  take  care  of  his  own  interests.  In- 
stinct will  guide  him,  if  he  happen  not  to  possess 
much  mother  wit  Thus  we  allow  any  man  to 
open  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  any  of  these  articles 
wherever  he  pleases,  and  to  sell  as  many  of  them 
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as  he  can.  The  process  is,  on  all  sides,  safe  and  bene- 
ficent Hence  we  adopt  and  maintain  freedom  in 
buying  and  selling ;  and  we  know  the  reason  why. 

lu  the  matter  of  intoxicating  drink,  we  have  in 
point  of  fact  adopted  an  opposite  rale;  and  here, 
too,  we  should  know  the  reason  why.  The  ground 
of  the  difference  lies  in  the  inherent  character  and 
ordinary  effects  of  the  commodities.  When  a 
man  drinks  fireely  for  a  while,  his  bodily  organs, 
more  or  less  gradually,  or  suddenly,  fall  into  such 
a  condition,  that  the  immediate  physical  effect  of 
one  glass  is  a  burning  thirst  for  another,  and 
another,  until  he  fall  senseless  on  the  ground. 
This  effect  is  not  produced  in  all  who  taste. 
Many,  partly  from  moral  strength,  and  partly 
from  physical  constitution,  escape  the  morbid 
appetite,  and  use  intoxicants  moderately  all  their 
days.  If  this  were  the  case  with  all — or  even 
with  all  but  a  few — there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  legislative  restraint  The  traffic  in  spirits 
might  be  flung  open,  like  the  traffic  in  other 
things.  But  a  very  great  multitude  do  not 
escape.  By  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  the 
people  £dl  into  the  snare.  With  these,  one  glass 
means  the  passionate,  unreasoning,  mad  demand 
for  another.  And  such  is  our  system,  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  seller  to  supply  this  mad 
demand,  although  he  perceive  clearly  its  madness. 
Nay,  it  is  his  interest  to  create  and  promote  the 
craving,  that  he  may  sell  more  of  his  article,  and 
obtsdn  more  profit  I  abstain  carefully  from 
saying  or  eren  thinking  of  individual  sellers  that 
they  do  so  act  I  judge  no  man.  I  merely 
aononnce  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  more  they 
sen,  the  more  profit  they  have  to  maintain  their 
families ;  and  the  more  they  sell  of  their  wares, 
the  more  wretched  becomes  the  community.  If 
the  seller  in  point  of  fact  refuse  to  sell  when 
the  customer  is  eager  to  buy,  and  willing  to  pay, 
then  an  amount  and  kind  of  beneficent  self-denial 
is  exercised  by  that  class  of  dealers,  which,  by 
the  nature  of  the  case,  is  never  exacted  of  any 
other  class. 

The  case  stand  thus,  and  there  is  no  escape 
from  its  inexorable  logic  : — 

Either  the  sellers  of  drink,  like  the  sellers  of 
other  articles,  stimulate  and  promote  their  sales, 
.  and  sell  to  customers  up  to  their  demand  and 
alnlity  to  pay,  or  they  do  not 


If  they  do,  the  success  of  their  trade  is  ruin  to 
the  conununity. 

If  they  do  not,  then  from  year  to  year,  and  day 
by  day,  they  conduct  their  business,  not  as  other 
merchants,  for  their  own  pecuniary  interests,  but 
restrict  their  trade,  and  sacrifice  the  comforts  of 
their  own  families,  in  benevolent  efforts  to  shield 
the  intemperate  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  vice. 

Thus  this  class  of  dealers  must  be,  either  a 
great  deal  more  mischievous,  or  a  great  deal  more 
virtuous,  than  any  other.  The  duty  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  the  circumstances  is  manifest  We 
should  not)  on  the  one  hand,  permit  this  class  of 
dealers  to  infiict  the  misery  on  the  community 
which  is  implied  in  the  one  alternative  ;  and  we 
should  not  leave  them  exposed  to  the  exceptional 
and  crushing  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  which 
is  implied  in  the  other.  The  result  is,  that  in 
any  case  we  should  take  the  traffic  in  this  dan- 
gerous and  exceptional  article  altogether  out  of 
private  hands. 

There  are  indeed  many  difficulties  in  the  way. 
If  a  great  and  well-appointed  army  should  make 
a  landing  on  our  coast,  intent  on  subjecting  us  to 
a  foreign  power,  there  would  be  many  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  meeting  the  enemy,  and 
driving  them  into  the  sea.  But  these  difficulties 
we  would  overcome.  The  thing  would  be  done. 
The  other  battle  will  be  fought  too,  and  won, 
whenever  the  nation  awakens  to  the  dread  fact 
that  an  alien  army  squats  on  our  soil,  reducing 
the  people  to  slavery. 

One  of  the  difficulties  lies  in  the  vastness  of 
the  sum  that  would  be  claimed  as  compensation. 
In  Scotland,  perhaps,  an  easy  escape  may  be 
found  on  that  side  ;  for  every  license  bears  that 
it  is  given  for  one  year  and  no  more.  Any  landlord 
who  lets  a  shop  in  these  terms,  would  certainly 
have  the  right,  after  due  warning,  to  eject  his 
tenant  at  the  end  of  the  year  without  compensa- 
tion; and  it  would  be  hard  if  the  community 
should  be  found  to  have  sold  itself  to  the  publi- 
cans, when  it  had  guarded  itself  against  that  very 
danger  by  the  use  of  the  clearest  terms  which  the 
skill  of  lawyers  could  invent. 

But  the  difficulties  are  not  all  on  one  side.  By 
our  present  law  and  practice,  of  six  or  seven  con- 
tiguous shops  in  a  new  street,  probably  only  one 
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will  obtain  a  public-house  license.  The  moment 
that  it  gains  this  privilege  its  own  rent  is  doubled, 
and  the  rent  of  the  others  diminished,  through 
the  nuisance  caused  by  the  public-house  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Of  the  six  proprietors  so  situated, 
who  shall  be  the  favoured  one?  There  is  no 
rule.  Here  a  system  of  private  canvassing  goes 
on,  which  is  disgraceful  to  our  civilization,  and 
degrading  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  Granting 
that  the  licensing  magistrates,  one  and  all,  close 
their  ears  against  private  solicitation,  the  fact 
that  private  solicitation  is  systematically  applied 
is  a  shame  and  a  nuisance. 

The  two  extremes  are,  absolute  freedom,  and 
absolute  prohibition,  of  the  traffic.  The  public 
opinion  of  the  nation  has  been  conclusively  pro- 
nounced against  the  first  alternative,  and  the 
country  is  certainly  not  at  present  ripe  for  the 
second.  Some  middle  point  must  be  fobnd.  The 
middle  point  which  we  now  occupy  is  erroneous 
in  theory,  and  mischievous  in  practice.  The  con- 
dition of  the  trade  satisfies  no  party.  It  is  an 
open  sore  on  the  body  politic.  It  is  undermining 
the  health  and  the  morab  of  the  people.  We 
cannot  remain  much  longer  where  we  are.  A 
new  middle  point  must  be  found;  a  new  prii^ciple 
must  be  discovered  and  adopted.  Such  is  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  traffic,  that  the  com- 
munity refuses  to  make  ^t  free.  But  we  have  not 
yet  discovered  any  rational,  or  fair,  or  safe  rule 
for  selecting  the  favoured  individuals  to  whom  the 
monopoly  of  the  dangerous  drugs  should  be  en- 
trusted. It  remains  that  we  should  retain  it  in 
our  own  hands.  We  are  not  able  to  devise  any 
means  whereby  its  dangers  and  its  profits  should 
be  handed  over  to  private  parties,  and  there- 
fore wjB  are  bound  in  our  corporate  capacity,  and 
as  represented  by  our  magistrates,  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  on  our  own  shoulders,  and  retain 
the  profits  in  our  own  pockets.  Of  late  years,  the 
principle  that  communities  should  retain  their 
water  supply  in  their  own  hands  has  been  ad- 
vancing with  a  rush,  and  many  a  profitable  mono- 
poly has  gone  down  before  it  There  are  stronger 
reasons  why  communities  should  retain  the  con- 
trol of  the  whisky  supply. 

The  main  principle,  we  repeat,  of  the  Gk>then- 
burgh  plan  is  the  absolute  removal  of  motive  from 
the  seller  to  promote  his  sales.     Obtaining  no 


profit  for  success  in  sales,  and  suffering  no  loss  by 
failure  to  effect  them,  he  is  under  no  temptation 
to  encourage  the  crnsumption  of  his  wares. 
Whatever  of  humaiaty  may  lie  in  the  sellers 
heart  gets  free  scope,  not  impeded  by  concern  for 
his  own  bread ;  he  is  free  to  act  on  the  impulse 
of  humanity,  and  endeavour  to  dissuade  the  taster 
from  excess. 

The  great  foul  stream  of  drunkenness  that 
overflows  and  desolates  our  country  is  generated, 
like  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  by  the  confluence  of  two 
constituent  streams,  meeting  each  other  from 
opposite  directions.  One  of  the  forces  which 
goes  to  constitute  the  body  and  the  momentum 
of  our  aggregate  intemperance,  is  the  appetite  of 
the  drunkard;  and  the  other  is  the  money  gain  of 
the  seller.  These  two  not  only  meet  and  flow 
together,  like  two  confluent  rivers ;  they  are  mul- 
tiplied into  each  other  at  the  point  of  contact,  and 
the  product  in  sin  and  misery  is  inconceivably 
great.  The  zeal  of  the  seller  to  dispose  of  his 
goods  would  Aot  produce  so  great  an  amount  of 
mischief^  if  there  were  not  a  morbid  appetite  to 
meet  it ;  and  even  the  morbid  appetite  would  not 
so  often  obtain  its  dangerous  supply,  if  the  desire 
of  profit  did  not  multiply  and  spread  so  many 
attractive  enticements  in  the  way  of  the  onwaiy. 
One  of  these  two  affluents  is  unhappily  beyond 
our  reach ;  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  cut  off  the 
other.  The  one  that  is  left  will  be  less  produc- 
tive if  it  miss  its  marrow.  When  we  arise  in  our 
might  as  a  nation,  and  absolutely  quench  all 
motive  for  selling  drink,  then  shall  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  we  have  done  what  we 
could  to  dry  up  the  vicious  thirst  that  craves  for 
stimulants. 

The  principle  of  the  Swedish  plan  is  further 
conmiended  by  the  consideration  that  upon  it  the 
several  sections  of  temperance  reformers  amongst 
us  may  cordially  unite.  Those  who  practise  total 
abstinence,  or  advocate  prohibition,  may  well 
join  heart  and  hand  with  feUow-citizens  of  less 
energetic  aim  in  endeavouring  to  secure  one  great 
step  in  the  right  direction.  And  those  who, 
although  lamenting  the  intemperance  of  the  age, 
have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  any  practical 
amendment,  because  they  could  not  agree  to  what 
they  considered  extreme  measures,  may  combine 
their  influence  with  their  more  advanced  neigh- 
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bours  to  achieve  a  leasonable  and  just  am^iliora 
lion. 

finally,  we  take  the  liberty  of  urging  that 
something  must  be  done.  We  may  well  say  at 
this  crisis, — 

"Soldiers  of  Christ,  &rUe, 
And  gird  your  anaour  on." 

None  who  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  can 
be  content  with  the  social  condition  of  the 
country.  Many  of  the  evils  under  which  we 
labour  might  be  removed,  or  greatly  diminished, 
if  all  who  "  sigh  and  cry  for  the  abominations  that 
are  done  in  the  land"  could  unite  on  some  common 
ground.  We  have  offered  our  humble  suggestions 
as  a  contribution  to  the  cause,  and  invite  fellow- 
disciples  of  Christ  to  throw  in  their  contribution 
whenever  they  find  an  opportunity.  We  could 
yield  much  of  our  own  preferences  as  to  methods 
in  fjAvour  of  others,  if  we  could  see  a  true  leal  for 


Gk>d's  cause  and  man's  springing  up  in  the  com- 
munity. The  only  thing  that  is  to  our  minds 
altogether  intolerable,  is  to  fold  hands  and  sit 
still,  content  with  things  as  they  are. 

By  not  interfering,  we  do  a  cruel  wrong  to  many 
thousands  of  innocent  victims — ^the  wives  and 
children  of  drunkards.  These  helpless  beings  are 
murdered  by  inches  in  our  sight,  and  we  are 
silent.  At  the  meeting^  lately  held  with  Mr.  Car- 
negie in  Edinburgh,  a  magistrate  informed  us, 
from  his  own  bitter  experience,  that  while  the 
law  enabled  him  to  punish,  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, a  carter  who  should  drink  hie  wages  and 
send  his  horse  to  the  street  without  shoes,  a 
father  may  drink  all  he  wins,  and  send  his  chil- 
dren to  the  streets  barefoot,  the  streaming  blood 
dyeing  the  snow  as  they  struggle  through,  and 
the  magistrate  has  no  power  to  touch  him.  "  Fie 
on't !  oh,  fie ;  it  smells  rank." 


AEE,  O  mother  Earth !    Awake,  0 

mother  Earth ! 
The  winds  that  rush  around  thee  in 
their  boisterous  mirth, 
And  all  the  groves  of  pine  that  these  wild  winds 

do  shake, 
And  bend,  and  rock  above  thee,  call  on  thee  to 

wake; 
And'thor  deep-tangled  roots,  that  vibrate  through 

ihy  breast, 
Oali  on  thee,  mother  Earth,  to  wake  thee  from 

thy  rest 
The  scog  of  larks  is  o'er  thee,  and  their  melodies 
Are  floating  in  the  air,  high  through  the  clear 

cold  skies. 
Awake^  O  mother  Earth  !    The  willow  boughs 

that  sweep. 
With  their  long  silken  catkins,  the  waters  rolling 

deep, 
CsU  on  thee  with  soft  whispers,  to  wake  thee 

from  thy  sleep. 
The  voices  of  thy  children  singing  in  the  woods, 
The  sound  of  axes  ringing  in  thy  solitudes. 
The  young  men  in  their  strength,  all  thy  gentle 

daughters. 
Call  thee  in  their  mirth,  like  the  voice  of  many 
waters. 
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The  fountains  of  the  deep,  the  mighty  ocean's  roar 


Breaking  on  thy  headlands  and  thy  rocky  shore ; 
The  spring-tides  rushing  on  thee,  fiUing  aU  thy 

caves; 
The  murmur  on  thy  sands  of  tiny  rippling  waves; 
The  shining  stars  above  thee,  with  their  radiant 

eyes. 
Meekly  smiling  on  thee  from  the  midnight  skies ; 
The  soft  round  moon  that  poureth  down  her  silver 

beams, — 
All  call  thee  to  awaken  from  thy  long  night  of 

dreams. 
Awake,  0  mother  Earth !    The  spring-time  of  thy 

gladness 
Riseth  in  her  joy  over  the  winter's  sadness ; 
O  nmther  Earth,  awake!     O  dust  and  ashes, 

sing 
Easter  songs  triumphant  to  our  risen  King : 
Sing  of  the  women  coming  ere  the  break  of  day, 
And  of  the  sealM  gravestone  by  the  angel  rolled 

away, 
And  of  those  in  long  white  garments,  sitting 

where  He  lay. 
0  mother  Earth,  awake!     0  dust  and  ashes, 

sing ! — 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  %    O  death,  where 

is  thy  sting  ?  a.  v.  g. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


LIYINQ    VOBDS    FBOM    DYING     LIPS. 
"He  being  dead  yet  speaketh.'*— Hcb.  xi  4. 


[&  soon  as  Captain  von  Edelstein  left 
us,  my  father  retired  to  rest,  but 
seemed  little  disposed  to  sleep.  It 
was  still  early,  and  I  sat  beside  him. 
He  was  thoughtful  and  silent  He  had  remarked 
on  the  strangeness  of  the  meeting,  and  dwelt 
with  wonder  and  pleasure  on  the  nephew's  extra- 
ordinary likeness  to  the  unde.  ''  It  is  not  looks 
merely,"  he  said,  ''nor  only  colour  of  hair  and  eyes, 
and  resemblance  of  figure — features — ^voice ;  it  is 
the  'tout  ensemble* — the  tone  of  thought — ^the 
earnestness,  and  gentleness,  and  sweetness  of 
spirit — the  truth  and  tenderness  of  heart ;  and 
strange,  too,"  he  murmured,  '*  also  the  same  views 
• — the  same  submission  of  mind,  and  heart,  and 
will,  and  life,  to  the  same  high  ideal  of  religious 
truth  and  principle.  I  could  see  it,  even  though 
he  did  not  directly  speak  of  it." 

"  Llonie,''  he  said  suddenly  a  short  time  after, 
"  did  you  ever  know  that  my  lost  Conrad  held 
the  same  faith  and  hope  as  your  mother  1 " 

I  started  with  surprise.  "  Papa  !  oh  no  ! — was 
it  really  so  1  I  should  have  thought ! " — I  hesi- 
tated. 

''You  would  have  thought  one  so  closely  linked 
to  me  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship,  would 
have  shared  my  sentiments.  But  it  was  not  so. 
We  were  wholly  opposed  in  our  replies  to  the 
question,  'What  is  truth  1'  He,  in  spite  of 
his  free  brave  spirit,  and  clear  powerful  mind,  re- 
ceived with  the  simple  faith  of  a  child  the  teach- 
ings and  revelations  of  what  he  unhesitatingly 
believed  to  be  the  inspired  Word  of  Qod.  He 
believed  them,  and  he  lived  according  to  them. 
And  I  know  he  died  in  them.  I  only  reached 
Munich  in  time  to  take  a  last  look  at — ^what  had 
been  my  firiend.  But  he  left  a  message.  Perhaps 
it  had  been  as  well  had  I  heeded  it  then.    Now 


the  time  for  doing  so  is  past ;  I  could  not^  even  if 
I  would"  He  sighed  deeply,  and  I  longed  to  ask 
what  the  message  had  been,  but  dared  not. 

Presently  he  spoke  again :  "  Yes,  L6onie,  my  two 
dearest  were  one  in  faith  and  hope.  In  Ufe,  and 
still  more  in  death.  Those  who  had  seen  Conrad 
die  told  me  of  his  calm,  unruffled  peace — his  de^ 
unearthly  joy.  He  bade  them  do  so.  '  Tell  my 
friend,'  he  had  said, '  I  find  death  no  ^  leap  into 
the  dark,"  but  a  step  into  the  light  Tell  him 
death  is  sweeter  with  Christ,  than  life  without 
Christ  Tell  him  my  last  earthly  thoughts  were 
of  him — my  last  prayer,  that  He  who  is  the  light 
may  shine  into  his  heart  Bid  him  seek  that  light 
at  its  Fountain-head ;  and  he  will  find  it  to  be  the 
'^  light  of  life."   I  shall  look  for  him  in  Heavea* 

"  But  I  did  not,  Leonie.  In  Conrad's  grave  I 
buried  my  last  lingering  remnants  of  belief  in  the 
God  of  revelation.  You  may  think  it  strange, 
but  how  could  I  believe  the  Deity,  who*  had 
stricken  down  that  young  beautiful  life  in  its 
freshness  and  promise,  to  be  the  Gk>d  of  perfect 
grace,  infinite  love,  unerring  wisdom,  full  com- 
prehension of  and  interest  in  the  ways  and  lives 
of  men,  he  believed  him  to  be  ?  Would  He  not 
rather  have  let  that  fervent  spirit  go  forth,  as  he 
would  most  surely  have  done — as  in  the  brief  space 
allotted  him  by  fate  he  already  had  done — as  a 
standard-bearer  in  the  van  to  spread  the  truth,  if 
it  ^were  truth?  The  strong  bright  fedth  that 
burned  so  steadily  in  his  soul,  in  spite  of  every 
adverse  wind,  had  till  then  cast  a  faint  reflection 
of  its  own  clear  glow  on  mine.  Hb  death 
quenched  it  I  shut  my  heart  to  all  but  the  voice 
of  human  reason. 

"  But  now  that  is  failing  me, — ^my  powers  of 
thought  and  argument,  I  mean,"  he  added,  seeing 
my  startled  look ;  "for  they  are  failing,  L6ome  " — 
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pressing  his   hand  to  his   brow — '^  failing  as  I 
am  failing ;  now  that  this  life  lies  behind  me, 
the   question   rises  if  the  parting  testimony  of 
those  two  votaries  of  a  faith  I  have  rejected  and 
scorned,  was  indeed  the  delusion  I  deemed  it — 
if  there  may  not  really  be  another  life  before  me ; 
— and  reason  cannot  answer  it.     Ah !  L^onie,  I 
liave  leant  on  a  broken  staff,  and  now  I  have  no 
support  in  the  dark  valley — the  valley  to  me  in- 
deed," he  whispered  as  to  himself,  "  of  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death." 

I  could  not  answer.     I  had  no  words  of  hope 

or  belp.     And  my  heart  died  away  within  me  as 

lie  spoke.     Never  before,  in  any  way,  had  he 

alluded  to  his  approaching  death ;  not  even  to  the 

misting  of  his  mental  and  bodily  powers,   so 

surely  betokening  it     I  knew  the  bitter  truth 

too  well     But  this  seemed  to  strike  it  home 

to  my  heart  with  terrible  clearness  of  realization. 

It  could  make  no, real  difference — it  could  not 

bring  Ae  dreaded  time  actually  nearer — but  I 

think  the  embodiment  in  words  of  some  secret 

kng-coDoealed  hope  or  fear  always  comes  as  a  shock. 

I  sat  there  pale  and  silent^  while  my  father  lay 

lost  m  troubled   thought     As  the  hours  wore 

on,  he  grew  feverish  and  restless,  and  tossed  un- 

«8ily  on  his  pillow.      I  tried  in  vain   every 

remedy  I  could  think  of.     It  was  rather  the  mind 

than  the  body  that  needed  ministering  to.     I 

offered  to  read  to  him,  thinking   he  might  fall 

wleejTtt  I  did  so.     At  first  he  refused,  saying 

he  was  too  restless  to  listen,  but  afterwards  asked 

^c  to  fetch  one  of  the  books  of  a  favourite  author 

from  the  h'brary,  and  read  a  few  passages  which 

^ere  haunting  his  memory,  while  he  could  not 

accurately  recall  them,  bidding  me  first  listen  if 

ail  was  atilL 

I  knew  the  soldiers  had  long  before  gone  to 
^^  sleeping  apartments,  but  paused  a  few 
Omenta  at  the  chamber  door  to  satisfy  him. 
^  wu  still,  and  taking  a  candle  in  my  hand, 
^  quickly  descended  the  stairs.  Occupied  with 
^7  monmful  thoughts,  I  had  reached  the  library 
^  before  I  perceived  it  to  be  partly  open  and 
lighted  up.  I  stopped  short,  glancing  fearfully 
^luPOQgh  it^  but  saw  to  my  relief  it  was  tenanted 
^'^  by  Captain  von  Edelstein. 

He  was  seated  at  a  table  full  in  view  ;  a  book 
by  open  before  him,  but  he  was  not  reading  then. 


His  hands  were  clasped  upon  it,  and  as  the  light 
of  the  study-lamp  fell  full  upon  his  upturned 
countenance,  it  looked  to  me  like  that  of  some 
saint  or  martyr  I  had  seen  in  old  paintings. 
Such  a  depth  and  intensity  of  devotion,  such 
earnest  passion  of  feeling,  such  an  expression  of 
holy  love  and  peace!  I  thought  it  reflected  a 
beam  of  the  same  light  that  had  illumined  my 
dying  mother's.  One  moment  I  gazed,  not 
more — it  seemed  profanation  even  to  do  that — 
but  surprise  and  wonder,  and  a  rush  of  undefined 
and  tumultuous  feelings,  held  me  motionless  that 
brief  space.  Then  I  turned  and  glided  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  away. 

''  Captain  von  Edelstein  is  in  the  library,"  I 
said,  as  my  father  looked  inquiringly  at  my  empty 
hands.  '*  I  will  listen  for  his  going  up  to  his 
room — he  must  pass  this  door,  so  I  shall  hear 
him ;  then  I  can  get  the  booL" 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  A  light,  firm  step 
came  up  the  stairs  in  a  few  minutes — passed  the 
door  and  died  away  down  the  corridor.  Then  I 
heard  the  closing  of  his  bedroom  door,  and  taking 
up  my  candle,  went  once  more  to  the  library. 

The  lamp  had  been  extinguished,  and  by  the 
dim  light  I  carried  I  found  it  difficult  to  select 
the  volume  I  required  from  the  dark  rows  of 
books  in  similar  bindings.  At  length  I  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  It  was  a  large,  heavy  book, 
and  in  drawing  it  down  from  the  high  shelf  it 
overpowered  me,  and  fell  with  considerable  noise. 
As  I  raised  it  in  my  arms  and  turned  towards 
the  door,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  Captain 
von  Edelstein.  He  had  returned  for  something 
he  had  left  in  the  hall,  and  had  been  attracted  to 
the  library  by  the  noise  of  the  falling  book. 

The  book  had  nearly  had  a  second  fall,  as  I 
started  with  surprise  at  the  unexpected  encounter. 
I  had  been  too  much  engrossed  by  my  occupation 
to  notice  his  approaching  footsteps. 

"Pardon,  Mademoiselle  L^onie;  is  anything 
the  matter — anything  wrong  T'  he  exclaimed, 
glancing  anxiously  at  my  agitated  face.  *'  Your 
father  1 " 

"  No ;  thaaks,"  I  replied.  "  My  father  could 
not  sleep,  and  I  came  for  a  book  from  which  he 
wishes  me  to  read  some  passiages  to  him.  I  let 
it  fall  in  reaching  it  down.'' 

"  It  is  too  heavy  for  you,  let  me  take  it ;"  and 
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suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  relieved  me 
from  what  was  really  a  burden  to  my  trembling 
arms.  "You  look  pale  and  weary,  mademoiselle," 
he  continued  compassionately;  '^  these  night- 
watches  are  too  much  for  you  ! '' 

"  Oh  ! "  I  said,  "  it  is  not  always  so  ;  but  my 
father  is  restless  and  uneasy  to-night,  and  I  could 
not  leave  him." 

^'  I  fear  I  and  my  soldiers  are  to  blame  for  this, 
then,"  he  replied;  "your  father  seems  very  HI, 
mademoiselle.  You  have  much  to  bear.  Itgrieves 
me  to  the  heart  to  add  to  your  burden." 

The  look  and  tone  of  deep,  heartfelt  sympathy, 
the  gentle,  respectful  tenderness  of  manner  with 
which  these  words  were  spoken,  was  the  one  drop 
too  much  in  the  already  overflowing  cup.  I  sank 
into  a  chair,  and  the  tears  that  had  been  gather- 
ing in  my  heart  through  those  long  quarter-hours 
that  had  sounded  to  my  fancy  like  knells  of 
departing  hope  and  happiness,  as  they  were  rung 
out  by  the  little  clock  on  my  father's  mantelpiece, 
burst  forth.  Very  much  annoyed,  and  ashamed 
of  myself  and  them,  I  struggled  violently  but 
vainly  to  restrain  them.  I  had  been  wrought  up 
to  too  high  a  pitch  of  endurance,  and  now  nature 
would  have  her  way.  Captain  von  Edelstein 
gently  took  the  candle  from  my  hand,  placed  it  on 
the  table,  and  stood  by  in  silence. 

After  a  few  minutes  I  raised  my  head,  and 
tried  to  excuse  the  weakness  which  had  caused 
me  to  make  such  an  inopportune  display  of  feel- 
ing—before a  stranger,  too—but  my  quivering 
lips  refused  their  office. 

Then  he  spoke,  very  quietly  and  soothingly. 
^  Mademoiselle,  I  can  understand  it  aU.  Do  not 
grieve  that  you  have  shown  me  your  sorrow.  I 
read  it  before.  Forgive  me  if  I  intrude  my 
sympathy,  but  I  read  it  but  to  feel  with  you.  / 
cannot  help  you — nay,  it  is  my  grief  to  know 
I  am  the  most  unwilling  means  of  adding  to  your 
trial  But  there  is  One  who  can.  Does  made- 
moiselle know  that  One  ?  '  The  Father  of  the 
fatherless — even  Gk)d  in  his  holy  habitation  V  " 

I  shook  my  head,  b^t  my  tears  ceased. 

^^Then  seek  him,  mademoiselle, — ^take  your 
sorrow  to  him.  He  ia  the  Helper  of  the  helpless 
— a  '  very  praetU  help  in  trouble.'  He  is 
never  sought  in  vain.  You  will  And  him.  To 
him  I  commend  you  ! " 


He  ceased  speaking,  but  his  words — not  kU 
words,  indeed,  but  his  Master's — came  like  balm 
to  my  weary,  sorrowful  spirit ;  the  load  of  despair- 
ing helplessness  was  lifted  from  my  heart 

*^  Let  me  take  these  up  for  yon  now,"  he  said, 
taking  up  the  candle  and  book  from  the  table 
on  which  he  had  placed  them,  and  preceding  me 
up  the  stairs,  saying  as  he  gave  them  into  my 
hands  at  my  father's  door,  '^  Gkxxl-night  once 
more.  Mademoiselle  L6onie.  I  trust  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  seek  the  rest  you  look  so  much 
in  need  of.  The  Lord  Jesus  says,  '  Gome  onto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  / 
will  give  you  rest.' " 

Slowly,  earnestly,  tenderly  he  repeated  theee 
words.  I  could  only  answer  by  a  look — I  dared 
not  trust  my  voice — ^tears  were  too  near,  and  I 
might  not  shed  them  thera  I  found  my  fftther 
more  composed;  he  had  not  heard  the  sounds 
below,  so  I  did  not  allude  to  what  had  passed 
I  brought  the  lamp  to  his  side,  and  he  pointed 
out  the  chapters  he  wished  me  to  read.  But 
before  I  had  turned  many  pages  I  saw  he  had 
dropped  asleep,  and  having  placed  everything 
he  might  require  at  hand,  I  left  him,  for  he  had 
not  for  some  weeks  past  needed  night-watching. 

Once  in  my  own  room,  I  sat  down  to  think 
over  that  day's  strange  and  startling  incidents. 
Still  more  over  the  words  of  hope  and  comfort 
Captain  von  Edelstein  had  spoken  to  me  that 
night..  A  great  pang  shot  through  my  heart  as 
I  realized  that  he  too  saw  death  s  shadow  on  my 
father's  brow — else  why  had  he  spoken  of  God  as 
the  "Father  of  the  fatherless'' f  But  ui  the 
depths  of  my  sinking  spirit,  a  ray  of  hope  glim- 
mered faintly.  Very  faintly ;  thick  clouds  lowered 
everywhere,  above — around — within.  All  was 
yet  darL  But  God  had  heard  my  cry.  Yes; 
he  must  have  done  so  !  In  my  sore  need  and 
distress  that  evening,  he  had  sent  me  help. 
Would  he  not  be  a  Helper  still  ?  The  calm 
words  of  unshaken  confidence,  "He  is  nevor 
sought  in  vain — ^you  will  find  him,"  cheered  my 
trembling  soul  like  a  cordial  And  those  parting 
words — the  words  that  he  said  were  spoken  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself.  Ah  !  were  th^ 
not  just  for  me  ]  Weary  and  heavy  laden  I  was 
indeed.  I  cast  myself  on  my  knees  beside  my 
little  bed,  and  He  who  reads  "  the  heart's  unspoken 
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language  ^  heard  and  answered.  Peeble,  broken 
prayers — cries  for  help  and  mercy  and  light — a 
ndn  of  tears  and  tempest  of  sobs !  I  knew  not 
what  to  ask,  or  how.  "  Lord,  I  come  to  thee — 
help  me — teach  me — give  me  light!''  were  all 
the  words  I  could  utter.  But  I  rose  calmed  and 
comforted,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  with  a  more 
restful  spirit  than  I  had  had  for  long  anxious 
weeks. 

CHAPTER  X. 

TliS  OLD,  OLD  STOBT. 

"Itistheold,  olditory 

Of  mueen  fchinga  aboTe, — 
Of  JesQS  and  hii  gloxy. 
Of  Jerai  and  hia  love. 

"  But  oh  !  thai  old,  old  story  ; 
More  wonderful  it  seems 
Than  all  the  golden  fancies 
Of  all  my  golden  dreami !" 

American  Hymn. 

Th£  glorious  sunshine  to  which  I  opened  my 
eyes  next  morning,  was  the  precursor  of  a  week 
of  golden  autumn  weather.  Looking  back  upon 
that  week,  I  feel  how  emblematic  it  was  of  that 
phase  of  my  life  !  Earthly  hopes — earthly  joys 
— fjMling,  indeed,  but  only  more  beautiful  in  their 
departing  brightness — the  sun  of  earthly  happi- 
ness g^iwiT^  with  a  passing  radiance — soon,  oh, 
so  soon  I  to  be  veiled  in  thick  clouds  of  wintry 
gloom.  Ah !  how  pleasant  were  those  days — an 
oasis  in  the  wilderness  of  life  ! 

^When  I  took  my  father  his  early  cup  of 
chocolate,  I  found  him  greatly  revived.  He  had 
slept  weD,  and  appeared  brighter  and  stronger.' 
There  bad  been  wonderfully  little  to  betoken  the 
great  increase  that  our  quiet  family  had  received 
the  previous  day.  Very  early,  before  daybreak, 
the  distant  tramp  of  heavy  footsteps  had  re- 
sounded through  the  house — ^but  now  all  was 
quiet  as  usual  It  was  the  hour  I  generr.Ily 
g^ve  to  my  favourite  work — ^gardening ;  and  the 
morning  sunshine  lay  temptingly  on  the  beds 
still  brilliant  with  late  blossoming  flowers.  I 
looked  out  longiDgly.  All  was  quiet  From  the 
staircase  window  I  f  could  see  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  last  terrace.  I  thought  I  might 
venture.  A  look  through  a  back  window  decided 
ma  Through  it  I  saw  the  soldiers  busy  with 
their  hocses  and  acooutrements  in  the  stable  yard. 
I  was  soon  among  my  flowers,  my  mind  full  of 


the  new  thoughts  and  ho{>es  kindled  by  Conrad 
von  Edelstein's  words. 

While  I  was  thus  engaged,  I  saw  him  ctune 
out  of  the  house  and  walk  down  the  garden  path. 
He  did  not  see  me  ;  I  was  concealed  behind  a 
mass  of  shrubs.  As  I  looked  after  him  I  saw 
him  take  a  book  from  his  pocket,  turn  over  the 
pages,  and  begin  to  read,  as  he  paced  slowly 
along  My  first  impulse  was  to  turn  and  go 
back  to  the  house,  my  second  to  remain  where  I 
was.  He  might  not  see  me ;  but  if  he  did,  why 
should  I  shrink  from  meeting  him  ]  Did  I  not 
feel  sure  that  he  had  the  treasure  I  so  earnestly 
desired  for  myself  ?  And  did  not  his  manner 
last  night  prove  he  was  anxious  that  I  should 
find  the  light  in  which  he  so  evidently  dwelt  ? 
So  I  stayed. 

For  some  time  it  appeared  as  though  he  was 
too  much  occupied  with  his  book  even  to  look  up, 
and  I  began  to  feel  restless  and  disappointed. 
But  after  a  few  long,-  slow  turns  up  and  down  the 
path,  he  laid  it  on  the  parapet  of  the  low  stone  wall, 
and  looked  over  it  upon  the  fair  scene  around, 
glittering  in  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  early 
morning.  Then  he  turned  towards  the  house  and 
garden,  and  his  gaze  fell  on  me.  He  came 
forward  at  once,  with  outstretched  hand  and 
frank,  pleasant  smile. 

"  You  are  early,  mademoiselle,  after  your  late 
watching  last  night ;  I  trust  you  are  rested.  I 
see  this  bright  morning  has  brought  the  roses 
into  bloom  again,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  cheeks 
which  grew  still  more  like  the  flowers  in  question 
under  the  smiUng  admiration  of  his  frank  blue 
eyes.  ^  I  am  glad  of  it.  They  had  given  place  to 
lilies  last  night  But  your  father,  mademoiselle,-— 
I  trust  he  too  is  rested  and  refreshed  1 " 

"  Yes,  thank  you  j  he  has  slept  well,  and 
seems  better  this  morning.  But  he  is  sadly 
weak." 

"Y^d,"  he  answered,  "I  see  it;"  and  then 
paused. 

But  those  simple  words,  spoken  in  a  tone 
which  evidenced  such  grave,  concerned  com- 
prehension of  what  they  implied  to  me,  were 
almost  too  much — they  very  nearly  opened  the 
flood-gates  again.  The  better  to  conceal  and 
conquer  my  agitation,  I  turned  to  my  work.  I 
had  been  trying  to  tie  up  the  branch  of  a  Cape 
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honeysuckle  tliat  had  broken  loose  from  the  arch 
to  v^hich  it  had  been  trained.  It  was  large  and 
strong,  and  resisted  my  efforts  to  bend  it  to  its 
place.  Captain  von  Edelstein  at  once  volunteered 
his  assistance,  and  before  I  at  all  knew  how  it 
was,  he  had  twisted  it  into  its  place,  and  mounted 
on  some  rock  work  at  the  side,  while  I  handed 
him  up  list,  hammer,  and  nails  to  secure  it.  It 
took  some  time  to  do  so ;  meanwhile  he  talked  so 
|>leasantly  and  naturally  that  my  tears  and  shy- 
ness were  alike  forgotten. 

"Turning  gardener  makes  me  feel  at  home 
again,''  he  said,  with  a  smile  that  was  not  all  glad- 
ness. And  that  introduced  the  subject  of  his 
home.  He  spoke  of  his  mother  in  terms  of  such 
deep  reverential  affection,  that  I  ceased  to  wonder 
such  a  mother  should  have  such  a  son.  But  first 
he  talked  of  his  home — the  old  house  in  Munich  ; 
and  of  the  little  country-seat,  half  viUa,  half  farm, 
with  its  orchards  and  large  rambling  garden, 
where  the  merry  summers  of  his  boyhood  were 
spent,  and  to  which  the  family  still  loved  to 
resort  for  many  months  in  the  year,  and  where  he 
and  his  sister  rambled  and  gardened  together. 
Once  he  stopped,  and  half -apologized  for  troubling 
me  with  trifles  that  could  interest  me  so  little, 
though  they  were  so  much  to  him.  But  on  my 
begging  him  to  continue,  and  assuring  him  of  my 
deep  interest,  he  admitted  that  it  was  very  sweet 
to  have  some  one  to  speak  to  of  home,  after  so 
many  long  weeks  of  thinking  of  it  only. 

Then  he  told  me  of  his  only  and  much -loved 
sister  Thekla,  and  I  seemed  to  see  her,  with  her 
laughing  dark  eyes  and  bright  piquant  face — not 
beautiful,  yet  winning  in  its  arch  sweetness  ;  but 
now,  he  said  sadly,  it  must  bear  an  expression  it 
was  hard  to  think  of  it  wearing, — anxiety  and 
trouble,  and  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred — not 
for  his  sake  only,  but  fur  her  betrothed,  Karl 
Erhardt,  who  had  been  missing  since  one  of  the 
first  skimiLshes  before  Paris.  It  was  supposed 
he  had  been  taken  prisoner — his  body  had  not 
been  found  among  the  slain — ^but  no  tidings  of 
him  had  been  received  for  long  weary  weeks ;  and 
Thekla's  letters,  which  had  at  first  been,  like  her- 
self, bright  and  hopeful,  were  growing  sad  and  des- 
ponding. She  was  unused  to  sorrow,  her  life  had 
been  all  brightness  till  that  terrible  war  broke 
out ;  and  the  absence  of  the  brother  she  loved,  he 


feared  too  fondly,  in  the  midst  of  danger  and 
suflering,  made  her  trial  doubly  hard. 
"  But  she  has  her  mother  to  comfort  her,''  I  said. 

His  face  lighted  up  as  he  assented,  and  then 
he  spoke  of  that  mother.  Almost  unconsciously, 
as  we  talked,  I  had  complied  with  his  request 
to  leave  the  narrow  paths  between  the  flower- 
beds for  the  broader  garden  walks.  There  was 
an  inexpressible  charm  in  his  manner,  an  in- 
describable something  that  irresistibly  drew  out 
perfect  trust  and  confidence.  I  never  can  tell  how 
it  was,  but  presently  I  found  myself  speaking  of 
my  own  dead  mother  ;  and  then — ^led  on  step  by 
step  by  his  quick  sympathy  and  ready  compre- 
hension, by  gentle  encouragement  of  eye  and 
voice — of  myself,  of  my  own  heart-struggles. 
I  told  him  all  my  fears  for  my  father — for  myself 
— my  yearnings  after  the  light  I  knew  not  how 
to  seek.  I  concluded  by  saying, — "  Captain  von 
Edelstein,  I  think  you  have  that  light ;  can  you 
tell  me  how  I  can  find  it — where  I  can  seek  it  1 " 
I  know  I  looked  up  to  him  with  all  my  soul  in 
my  eyes. 

Very  soft  and  beautiful  was  the  light  in  his  as 
he  met  them,  and  answered  in  the  same  deep  quiet 
tone  that  had  sent  such  a  thrill  of  hope  through 
me  the  night  before, — "  Yes,  mademoiselle ;  thank 
God,  I  can.  The  light  you  need  is  Christ — ^you 
must  seek  it  in  him,  through  him,  hy  him.  In 
him,  for  he  is  "  the  light  of  the  world  ;"  through 
him,  for  he  is  the  only  channel  of  blessing  between 
us  and  God — the  "one  Mediator  between  God 
and  men  ; "  by  him,  for  it  is  by  him  alone  you  can 
even  be  conscious  of  your  darkness — much  less 
desire  the  light :  you  do  desire  it,  and  "  Christ 
will  give  you  light."  Very  slowly  he  spoke,  dwell- 
ing with  marked  emphasis  on  the  words  that  were 
not  his. but  God's — pausing  before  and  after  them. 

Stranger  as  I  was  to  those  golden  words,  I 
felt  their  power,  and  half  divined  their  source, 
recognizing  at  once  the  allusion  to  the  "  one 
Mediator  "  as  one  of  my  mother's  sentences. 

"  But  how  can  I — ^where  can  I — ^find  him,  seek 
him  1 "  I  asked. 

He  made  no  reply  for  a  moment  Then,  as 
we  reached  the  path  that  led  to  the  spot  on  the 
wall  where  he  had  laid  down  the  book  he  had 
been  reading,  he  took  my  hand  and  drew  me 
towards  it. 
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Taking  np  the  book,  he  pUced  it  in  my 
hands,  saying,  *'  Mademoiselle  L§onie — here,  and 
here  only."     It  was  a  Qerman  Bible. 

"  But  I  have  no  Bible,"  I  said ; "  oh,  that  I  had ! " 

^  Would  yon  read  it  if  you  had  1  You  know, 
your  Church  and  priests  forbid  it/' 

"Ah,  yes;  but — ^but — oh!  Captain  von  Edel- 
stein,  the  Church  in  which  I  have  been  brought 
up  does  not— -cannot  satisfy  the  soul's  hunger; 
it  gives  but  chaff  in  place  of  the  bread  of  life.  My 
mother  forsook  the  Bible  for  it,  and  it  broke  her 
heart  and  blighted  her  life;  she  turned  to  the 
Bible  again  at  the  last,  and  it  gave  her  a  light  in 
the  darkness  of  death  itself.  And  I — oh  I  I  will 
tmst  the  Bible,  I  will  take  it  for  my  guide— not 
the  Church ;  and  oh,  may  God  indeed  make  it  a 
light  to  me  ! " 

*'Amen,"  rejoined  my  companion  solemnly. 
Then  taking  his  Bible  from  my  hands,  he  led 
the  way  to  a  garden-seat  near,  and  placing  me  on 
it,  sat  down  beside  me.  There  he  <^ened  the  pages 
of  life,  and  read  first  one  text,  then  another,  while 
I  listened  as  one  entranced.  The  old,  old  story 
was  so  new  to  me  then  !  Then,  in  few  words  indeed, 
but  full  of  power,  "he  preached  unto  me  JtsatP 

When  he  ceased  I  sat  motioidess,  tears  of  joy 
dropping  on  my  clasped  hands  as  they  rested  on 
my  knee. 

*^  Now  I  must  go  to  my  men,''  said  the  captain, 
after  the  silence  had  lasted  a  few  minutes ;  ''  do 
you  understand  German  1 " 

"Alitfle." 

**  Then  I  will  leave  my  Bible  with  you" — (be 
liad  tnMlated  it  into  French  as  he  read) — "  you 
donbtlesB  will  be  able  to  read  it." 

''Oh,  thank  you;  yes,  I  can  read  German, 
though  I  cannot  speak  it  much.  WiU  you  tell 
me  which  part  to  read  1 " 

He  took  the  book  again,  and  turned  over  the  leaves 
thoughtfully  for  a  few  seconds,  then  returned  it, 
saying,  ''No,  mademoiselle;  the  Lord  himself 
knows  best  your  need.  He  will  supply  it.  Lay 
it  before  him,  and  ask  him  to  teach  you  where 
and  what  to  read,  and  to  open  your  heart  to  re- 
ceive it  He  will  do  it  Do  not  doubt  him. 
Ask  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  He  is  the 
Truth.     Do  yon  think  he  can  lie  T' 

"  ^lio !  God  ?  Jesus  %  No ;  oh  no  I  What  a 
terrible  thought !  ** 


"  Then  believe  him.  Listen  to  his  own  words : 
'  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my  name,  I  will  do 
it'  'Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out' "     Baising  his  cap,  he  left  me. 

I  had  no  time  then  tp  examine  the  treasure  he 
had  entrusted  to  my  keeping.  I  had  already  re- 
mained longer  from  my  father  than  I  had  intended; 
it  wanted  little  more  than  an  hour  till  lunch-time, 
and  I  generally  read  to  him  for  that  period.  I 
therefore  ran  to  my  room,  and  carefully  putting 
away  the  book,  joined  my  father.  But  not  before 
I  had  knelt  for  a  few  moments  and  poured  out 
my  heart's  need  and  desire  before  Him  of  whom 
I  had  first  heard  that  morning  as  a  "(3od  of 
love." 

Did  I  believe  it  alH  I  think  I  did.  But  my 
mind  was  in  a  whirl  of  wonder,  and  surprise,  and 
joy.  The  sudden  bUze  of  light  dazzled  me.  It 
was  like  stepping  suddenly  out  of  a  cold  dark 
dungeon  into  the  glorious  light  of  a  summer  day. 
A  rapture  that  was  almost  pain.  I  longed 
to  be  able  to  draw  for  myself  from  that  pure 
fountain  of  living  waters.  But  I  had  to 
wait  I  read  till  lunch,  when  Captain  von  Edelstein 
joined  us.  The  conversation  was  lively  and 
pleasant,  like  the  evening  before,  but  no  allusion 
was  made  to  the  subject  of  my  thoughts ;  and  im- 
mediately after  it  our  visitor  left  us,  saying  ho 
should  not  return  till  late  that  evening.  Then, 
at  papa's  request,  I  drew  up  the  study  table  and 
placed  his  papers  before  him ;  but  as  I  was  leaving 
the  room  he  called  me  back,  saying, — 

"L§onie,  darling,  I  cannot  write;  my  hand 
shakes.     I  must  have  your  nimble  little  fingers." 

So  I  took  my  seat  before  his  desk,  and  wrote,  at 
his  dictation,  for  what  appeare4  to  me  two  very 
long  hours.  Not  that  I  was  writing  all  the 
time ;  J  noticed,  with  pain,  how  very  feebly  the 
stream  of  thought  flowed  into  my  father's  mind. 
Often  he  would  pause  for  words,  sometimes  press- 
ing his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  seeming  to  lose  al- 
together the  thread  of  the  subject  he  was  dictating. 
And  formerly,  when  his  eyes  failed,  and  I  took  his 
place,  I  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
flow  of  his  ideas,  in  writing.  Now  I  saw  too— 
I,  who  was  so  little  able  to  judge — ^tliat  the  style 
was  weaker,  broken  and  confused.  My  eyes 
burned  with  the  effort  to  keep  back  the  welling 
tears — my  fingers  trembled.     Oh,  it  was  so  liatdl 
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It  was  80  plain  that  what  he  said  yesterday  was 
trae.  Mind  and  body  alike  failing.  My  one 
earthly  friend  &st  passing  away  from  me,  and 
going — whither)  like  the  lightning's  flash 
darted  the  thought  across  my  mind  :  "  K  ye  shall 
ask  anything  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it."  Might 
I  not  ask  for  my  beloved  father  too  ?  Oh  I  sweet 
and  precious  words  of  Jesus  ! — perhaps  that  was 
my  first  actual  realization  of  their  exceeding  pre- 
ciousness.  Hope  and  gladness  rose  amidst  my 
sorrow  and  nerved  me  for  my  task. 

Bat  after  a  longer  pause  than  usual,  I  said, 
"Papa,  dearest,  are  you  not  very  tired  to-day  1 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  rest  your  head  ?  To- 
morrow it  will  be  better." 

"  I  think  I  must  rest,  my  child ;  put  away  the 
papers,  I  will  try  to  sleep." 

My  heart  ached  at  the  desponding  tone  of  his 
voice.  I  know  he  too  plainly  realized  that  no  to- 
morrow of  restored  vigour  would  come  to  him.  I 
darkened  the  window,  made  him  comfortable  with 
cushions,  gave  him  his  medicine,  and  then  left  him, 
as  he  preferred,  alone.  Then  I  was  free  to  shut 
myself  in  my  own  room. 

First  I  sat  down  for  a  few  moments  to  collect 
my  thoughts,  but  they  were  beyond  my  manage- 
ment; so  I  did  as  Conrad  von  Edelstein  had 
advised  me — ^knelt  and  told  them  all  to  the 
Lord.  Perhaps  my  trust  was  more  in  my  teacher 
then,  but  I  do  not  know.  He  had  told  me  of  one 
all-sufficient  Saviour— of  a  Ckxiof  love — a  Father; 
of  an  enlightening  and  life-giving  Spirit  He  had 
pointed  to  a  perfect  sacrifice — a  finished,  accepted 
work — a  risen  and  glorified  Redeemer.  He  had 
spoken  of  a  living  Man  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod 
— feeling  with  the  feeblest  ones  who  believed  in 
him — pleading  for  them — knowing,  feeling,  shar- 
ing their  sorrows  now  as  much  as  he  did  when 
he  was  himself  a  suffering,  sorrowing  Man  on 
earth.  He  had  shown  me  Qod's  salvation  was 
free — irrc  ob  wxc  an  we  oreaine — noi  to  oe  bought, 
or  earned,  or  merited — only  taken  in  empty,  out- 
stretched hands  of  need.  That  Jesus  had  done 
all ;  God  had  accepted  him — was  satisfied  with 
his  work;  we  had  but  to  do  and  be  the  same. 
And  ?s  be  spoke  of  these  things,  my  soul  had 
received  them.  I  could  not  understand  it;  it 
was  all  so  new,  so  strange,  so  wonderful — so  dif- 
ferent from  anything  I  could  have  conceived.     The 


stamp  of  God's  mind  was  Indeed  npon  it  Be- 
wildered and  confused  I  felt^  but  I  believed  it^  and 
rejoiced  in  the  gUd  tidings. 

But  though  my  chains  were  q£^  and  I  had 
stepped  from  my  dark  prison-chamber,  my  limbs 
were  feeble  and  my  eyes  weak  from  a  life-long 
bondaga  I  had  much  to  learn.  Oh  1  it  was  so 
marvellously  sweet  to  know  there  was  a  Friend  to 
whom  I  could  tell  all  my  troubles — who  cared  to 
hear  tiiem.  A  Friend  who  could  never  change^ 
never  weary,  never  misunderstand ;  to  whom  my 
every  thought  was  known ;  who  knew  my  hearty 
not  to  judge  it,  not  to  condemn  it,  but  to  wash 
out  all  its  defilement  in  the  ever-flowing  fdrntain 
of  his  own  atoning  blood.  Very  sacred  is  the 
remembrance  of  that  first  hour  spent  in  the  known 
presence  of  Jesus. 

Then  I  took  up  Conrad's  Bible,  having  first 
asked  in  simple  trust  that  the  right  place  might 
be  shown  me.  It  opened  at  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Gosp^  of  John.  Little  as  I  knew  of  divine 
things,  the  historical  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were,  of  course,  fiBuniliar  to  me.  I  was  at  no 
loss  to  comprehend  the  allusion  to  the  brazen 
serpent;  and  my  heart  glowed  within  me  as  I  read 
of  the  mighty  love  of  Him  who  bo  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever — whosoever,  ah!  infinite  breadth  of 
grace  1 — ''  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;"  and  of  him 
who  came  not "  to  condemn,"  but "  to  save."  How 
true  I  felt  it  that  men  love  darkness  rather  than 
light  How  awful  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
seal  up  the  fountain  of  light  and  life  from  their 
fellows  ! 

And  then  I  read  how  they  who  simply  receive 
this  testimony  "  have  set  to  their  seal  that  God 
is  true."  And  I  rejoiced  in  the  knowledge  that 
my  seal  was  set  to  it  for  evermore.  Oh  !  desper- 
ate blindness  of  unbelief,  that  persbts  in  giving 
the  God  of  truth  the  lie  I 

On  and  on  I  read-  -slowly,  for  the  German  lan- 
guage was  not  altogether  easy  to  me — ^till  the  wan- 
ing light  obliged  me  to  close  the  book.  It  was  a 
small  pocket  edition — a  mother's  gift.  But  I  had 
read  the  marvellous  story  of  Sychar's  well ;  the 
living  words  of  the  fifth  chapter ;  the  wondrous 
miracles  and  deep  teachings  of  the  sixth  ;  and  I 
had  enough  to  fill  my  heart  to  overflowing. 
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I  think  Captain  von  Edelatein  fiilly  understood 

the  meaning  of  my  heartfelt  ^  Thank  yon/'  as  I 

retomed  him  his  book  that  night     My  father 

naturally  inquired  what  it  was,  and  then  I  told 

him  alL     He  listened  in  perfect  silence,  bat  when, 

in  tones  broken  with  emotion,  I  began  to  beg  him 

too  to  believe  in  the  free  salvation,  to  receive 

Jesus  and  Jesus  only  as  his  .Saviour,  he  stopped 

me  with  more  of  coldness  in  his  manner  than  he 

ever  showed  to  ma 

"Hush,  Leonie;  that  is  enough!     It  is  well, 

perhaps,  that  you,  well  that  Conrad  von  Edelstein, 

shoold  imbibe  these  principles   in  your  youth, 

while  the  mind  is  fresh  and  the  reason  unexercised. 

I  believe  those  who  hold  them  find  support  in 

them    in    sorrow.      I    admits    the    ideas     are 

heantiful,  and,  for  those  who  have  the  power  of 

simply  receiving  them,  exalting  and  comforting. 

But  a  man  cannot  unlive  his  life ;  cannot  come 

down  to  an  infant's  capacity.     Believe  what  you 

^  my  child,  so  as  it  makes  you,  as  you  say,  so 

i&eq^ressibly  happy.     But  do  not  expect  me  to 

Bbaie  your  new  opinions  ;  even  could  I  think  the 

truth  I  have  been  all  my  life  seeking  lay  between 

the  covers  of  the  Bible,  it  would  be  too  late  now. 

I)o  not  speak  of  this  again.*' 

For  a  moment  a  chill  fell  upon  me ;  the  tender 
^*^  I  had  lingered  over  that  afternoon, — ^'  Ye 
^  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life," — 
^^  in  my  mind.  It  was  so  sad  to  think  any 
*Wd  fefiise  that  love— so  bitter  that  my  own 
deir  liihtt  should  be  of  the  number  !  But  the 
^'i^'QSht  d  the  listening  ear  and  sympathizing 
iewt  above  soothed  me.  I  would  tell  Jesus, 
fie  woqU  surely  hear,  and  save  my  father  before 
it  WIS  indeed  "too /af<?." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


BUV8HI5B  Aim  SHADOW. 


"  CUmdi  toon  o'eroart  aaz  raiuhliie^ 
So  beMitlfal,  10  bright. 
And  while  we  stiU  Admin  it, 
It  darken!  into  night ! 
One  dqr  akme  ii  dondlea, 
Where  darkness  enters  not ; 
Tis  foand  alone  with  Jesns, 
And  Jesus  changetb  not." 

F.  Whitfisld. 

1  xrgT  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  that  happy 
*^  Everything  conduced  to  make  it  such, 
^tatty  to  my  expectations,  my  father  rallied 


wonderfully — even  came  down-stairs  and  resumed 
his  pen  for  some  hours  each  day.  We  had  no 
real  annoyance  from  our  uninvited  guests ;  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  their  captain's  orders,  they  never  in- 
truded beyond  their  allotted  portions  of  the  house, 
which  were  remote  from  our  own.  As  I  have 
said,  the  chateau  was  a  large  and  rambling  old 
place,  and  we  only  occupied  a  small  part  of  it 
Barbe,  indeed,  complained  bitterly  of  the  terrible 
inroads  they  made  upon  larder  and  cellar,  and 
prophesied  starvation  for  us  in  the  future.  But 
even  she  admitted  they  were  not  uncivil,  though 
their  pleasantries  often  greatly  ruffled  her  dignity. 

And  for  myself  all  was  brightness,  without  and 
within.  That  first  morning's  happy  hour  in  the 
garden  had  its  counterpart  each  day.  I  no  longer 
lingered  timidly,  but  went  straight  to  the  terrace 
walk  where  Captain  von  Edelstein  always  awaited 
me.  The  hour  became  two,  and  more  some  days. 
At  that  time  he  was  at  liberty,  but  after  lunch  he 
usually  rode  off  at  the  head  of  his  men,  not  return- 
ing till  late  in  the  evening.  That  he  always  spent 
in  conversation  with  my  father  and  with  me,  for 
after  the  first  night  he  always  contrived  to  draw 
me  into  it  Nor  was  the  subject  nearest  to  two  of 
the  three  hearts  present  omitted.  When  Cap^dn 
von  Edelstein  first  introduced  it,  I  trembled.  But 
my  father  did  not  resent  it — though,  alas  1  for  my 
hopes,  he  met  it  but  with  cavillings  and  reason- 
ings and  sophistries.  Doubtless  it  was  well  for 
me  to  learn  how  completely  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
could  shatter  all  opposing  weapons.  And  no  other 
was  used  in  those  arguments. 

But  those  morning  talks  were  most  precious  to 
me,  and  every  day  the  little  Bible  was  in  my  pos- 
session till  evening.  It  was  so  sweet,  the  two 
new  friendships  I  had  found  together — the  earthly 
and  the  heavenly.  Those  morning  hours  of  close 
heart-intercourse  were  more  than  years  of  ordinary 
acquaintance.  Shackled  by  no  conventionalities 
of  etiquette  or  propriety — ^my  life  had  been  too 
isdated  and  simple  for  me  to  gain  or  require  any 
knowledge  of  such  things — I  was  perfectly  free 
firom  all  self-consciousness  and  scruples,  and  my 
heart  opened  like  a  flower  to  the  dew,  under  the 
pleasant  and  refreshing  influences  of  sympathy  and 
kindness,  and  all  that  lends  friendship  its  magic 
charm.  The  only  cloud  was  the  uncertainty  how 
soon  this  would  come  to  an  end. 
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With  the  selfi6liness  of  happiness,  I  thought 
little  of  the  sufferings  of  my  native  land,  except 
when  my  friend  told  some  tale  of  sorrow  connected 
with  them,  or  when  they  were  otherwise  brought 
to  my  notice.  I  lired  in  a  sunny  dream,  know- 
ing the  waking  must  come  soon,  but  resolutely 
shunning  anticipation  of  it  I  can  scarcely  fancy 
it  was  little  more  than  a  week  I  dreamt ! 

One  afternoon — one  of  those  clear,  brilliant,  crisp 
afternoons  that  are  the  great  charm  of  autumn 
weather — I  leaned  over  the  little  gate  that  led 
from  the  garden  into  the  paddock,  and  thence  to 
a  footpath  that  wound  first  through  a  plantation, 
then  up  a  steep  ascent  to  the  very  top  of  the 
Colline  Rouge,  from  whence  a  glorious  prospect 
could  be  enjoyed.  It  was  a  favourite  walk  of 
mine,  but  for  months  I  had  not  been  able  to  go 
any  distance  from  the  house,  both  on  my  father's 
account  and  because  of  the  imsettled  state  of  the 
country.  But  this  afternoon  I  felt  an  almost  ir- 
resistible longing  to  breath  the  free,  exhilarating 
air  of  the  hill-top,  and  to  see  the  countiy  in  its 
gorgeous  autumn  beauty.  Well  I  knew  the 
splendour  with  which  it  would  be  invested  in  the 
slanting  rays  of  such  a  sun  as  was  slowly  sinking 
in  the  deep  blue  sky,  flecked  with  snowy  masses 
of  cloud,  lovely  to  look  upon,  but  betokening,  I 
knew  well,  a  change  of  weather.  If  I  did  not  go 
then,  I  should  miss  the  sight  for  that  year — it 
might  be  for  ever !  Captain  von  Edelstein  bad 
taken  his  whole  band  away  with  him  that  morn- 
ing, so  I  was  sure  not  to  encounter  any  soldiers. 
A  moment's  hesitation,  and  I  found  myself  rapidly 
ascending  the  rocky  path  with  a  keen  sense  of 
freedom  and  enjoyment — perhaps  with  a  dash  of 
excitement  at  the  thought  of  possible  danger. 

Twenty  minutes'  eager  climbing  brought  me  to 
the  top,  my  heart  beating  and  my  bheeks  glowing 
with  exertion.  It  was  worth  while.  Never  had 
I  seen  the  old  familiar  scene  more  glowingly 
beautiful  Behind,  and  on  each  side,  the  hills 
stretched,  ridge  upon  ridge,  some  in  light,  some 
in  shadow,  as  the  clouds  now  began  to  gather 
round  in  the  west,  tinged  with  various  shades  of 
gray,  purple,  blue,  green,  according  to  the  different 
lights  that  fell  upon  them.  To  the  left,  half 
buried  in  the  many-tinted  woods,  lay  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Drecy,  crowned  by  the  gray  turrets  and 
flaming  windows  of  the  Cb&teau  de  Maurence. 


These  I  looked  upon  firsts  then  I  turned  to  the 
wide  stretch  of  country  in  front.  The  blue  air 
was  so  clear  that  for  miles  objects  stood  out  with 
wonderful  distinctness.  Too  great,  alas !  Hist 
my  eyes  only  took  in  the  wide  expanse  of  plain, 
bordered  by  a  distant  mountain  ridge;  but  as 
they  gradually  grew  accustomed  to  the  sight,  and 
began  by  degrees  to  take  in  details,  dimness  spread 
over  my  vision — desolation  over  the  beauty  of 
nature.  Rich  woods,  sunny  fields,  gleaming 
waters,  radiant  sky ;  all  so  fair  to  look  upon, — 
fairer,  it  almost  seemed,  than  I  had  ever  beheld 
them,  but  bearing  now  amidst  their  beauty  the 
grim  marks  of  the  destroyer. 

After  the  first  wide  glance  across  the  broad 
valley,  I  sought  instinctively  a  familiar  and  fav- 
ourite point  in  the  landscape,  where  the  pretty 
village  of  Arlecourt  stood  on  the  sloping  banks 
of  a  winding  stream,  its  white  cottages  peeping 
through  masses  of  thick  foliage,  forming  an  en- 
chanting picture  of  rustic  beauty  and  peaca  1 
sought  it)  and  found — a  heap  of  blackened  ruins ' 

My  heart  stood  still  and  my  knees  faile<). 
Blindly  I  dragged  myself  a  few  yards,  and  sank 
down  on  a  large  stone  in  front  of  the  crumbliD^ 
remnant  of  wall  belonging  to  the  old  castle,  nectv 
which  I  had  been  standing.  All  rushed  upon  me, — - 
the  misery — the  desolation — ^the    anguish — ^tli^' 
awful  realities  of  war.     It  was  my  first  sight  c*^ 
its  cruel  footsteps.     And  I  had  been  so  happy  I 

It  was  long  before  I  could  look  again.  As  ^ 
did  so,  a  rushing  sweep  of  wind  brought  with  i  ^ 
a  dull,  deep,  booming  sound  that  made  me  shiver- 
Far  away  I'saw  long  files  of  soldiers,  in  dark  uni  " 
forms,  winding  slowly  along.  My  eyes,  8harpene<^ 
to  acuter  vision  than  usual,  distinguished  othe^ 
vestiges  of  recent  struggles.  Fallen  trees — heap^ 
of  ashes — dead  horses — broken  bridges — and  evc^' 
and  anon  that  terrible  boom  in  the  far  distance  ' 
In  one  place  I  saw  black  clouds  of  smoke  rising- 
What  scenes  of  agony  and  death  were  being  eit%r 
acted  there  ? 

A  deadly  sickness  of  soul  stole  over  me  as  X 
gazed.  And,  as  if  to  add  to  my  impression  of 
horror  and  dismay,  large  masses  of  clouds,  whicl^- 
had  been  slowly  gathering  in  the  west,  spread  ove^ 
the  sun,  and  cast  their  heavy  shadows  like  a  palS- 
upon  the  earth.  The  wind,  too,  alwa3rs  high 
that  exposed  position,  had  risen,  and  now  swep' 
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ronnd  and  OTer  me  with  great  violence — with  that 
sobbing,  wailing,  shrieking  sound,  that  heralds 
coming  change  of  weather.  Bat  it  seemed  then 
to  peal  In  my  ears  like  the  nation's  wail  over  de- 
lolated  homes  and  stricken  hearts — ^like  the  death- 
uigers  requiem  over  bloody  fields  of  battle  and  of 
death.     And  I  had  been  so  happy  ! 

Again  and  again  that  thought  recurred.  True, 
I  could  not  help,  but  I  might  sympathize.  Ah  I 
I  was  to  be  taught  Jum — soon,  very  soon.  It 
grew  cold,  but  I  did  not  move  till  the  rolling  of 
a  stone  among  the  ruins  behind  me  caused  me  to 
start  up  in  terror,  which  increased  when  I  heard 
footsteps  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  blue  uniform 
through  a  loophole  in  the  old  wall  in  front  of 
which  I  stood. 

Great  was  my  relief  when  the  figure  of  Captain 
von  Edelstein  advanced  from  behind.  ''  Oh,  it  is 
you  I  '^  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes, it  is  I,**  he  said,  smiling;  "I  fear  I  have 
startled  you.  Biit,  Mademoiselle  L6onie,'*  he 
oontinued  very  gravely,  "  why  are  you  here  alone, 
and  so  far  from  home  %  It  is  not  wise — it  is  not 
safe  !  Excuse  me,  but  you  ought  not,  must  not 
do  so  again  !  " 

••I  shall  not  want  to,"  I  said  bitterly;  "look 
there  ! "  I  pointed  to  the  burnt  village.  **  And 
Ikten,  oh  !  it  is  terrible,  terrible  !  ** 

He  did  not  speak,  but  I  knew  how  he  felt 
about  these  things,  and  continued :  "  I  could  not 
help  coming  here  this  afternoon.  I  have  so  loved 
this  spot,  I  longed  so  much  to  see  it  in  its  autumn 
beaaty  once  more  ;  and  —  and  —  I  am  not 
sorry  I  did.  Oh,  Captain  von  Edelstein !  in  spite 
of  all  you  have  told  me,  I  have  never  realized  the 
fearful  truth  of  such  things  till  now.  I  have  been 
80  happy — ^this  last  week,  I  mean — so  happy,  on 
the  very  threshold  of  agonies  such  as  those  ashes 
teQ  of !  Oh  !  I  have  been  so  thoughtless — so 
selfish ! " 

**  Nay,  dear  Mademoiselle  L6onie,  not  thought- 
lets,  not  selfish.     You  have  not,  as  you  say,  real- 
ized the  horrors  of  war  before.     God  grant  you 
may  never  see  them  nearer!    When  God  gives  us 
•onshine,  we  do  well  to  eiyoy  it — if  it  is  indeed 
^sunshine  and  his  gift,  it  will  but  strengthen  us 
^or  the  coming  storm — and  your  gladness  has  been 
^"wa  him.    Now  he  has  shown  you  the  suffering, 
*«  will  give  you  the  sympathy.     But  remember,  in 
67S 


sunshine  and  in  shadow  it  is  always  your  right  and 
your  privilege  to  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  him." 

But  as  he  spoke,  I  felt  my  joy  had  not  been 
purely  spiritual 

*'  But  oh  !  "  I  said ;  "  how  is  it  God  lets  such 
things  be  % '' 

"  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right ) " 
was  the  reply.     "  Gk>d  is  just ;  and  God  is  love.'* 

"  I  see  the  justice.  Men  sin ;  wander,  and  sio, 
and  forget  him,  and  it  is  just  they  should  feel  the 
rod  of  his  anger ;  but  oh !  where  is  the  love  1 
Many  who  suffer  thus  are  innocent  children  and 
helpless  babes ;  some  must  be  his  own  people, — I 
cannot  understand  it  Yet  that  he  is  love,  I 
know,  I  believe,  I  feel ! " 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Captain  von  Edelstein 
said  quietly  "  Look  up,  mademoiselle." 

I  did  so,  first  at  the  sky,  then  inquiringly  at 
him. 

"  Look  at  those  clouds  opposite." 

I  did  so.  Large,  dark,  heavy  masses,  piled  up, 
fold  upon  fold,  of  varied  shape  and  tint — ^but  all 
of  sombre,  shades  of  leaden-gray  and  black — 
spread  almost  over  the  sky  overhead  and  in  front. 
A  strip  of  pale,  clear  sky  marked  out  the  horizon 
in  the  west,  and  the  edges  of  the  stormy  wrack 
were  sharply  defined  in  every  part,  and  brilliantly 
illumined  by  the  intercepted  rays  of  the  sinking 
sun  ;  in  some  parts  the  radiance  was  dazzling — 
in  all  pure  and  silvery  bright — forming  a  contrast 
of  great  beauty  and  intensity. 

"It  is  grand — ^it  is  sublime,"  I  said,  after 
having  gazed  at  the  beautiful  sight  for  some  time, 
my  companion  remaining  silent 

"  But  you  do  not  see  what  it  has  to  do  with 
your  question  % " 

"  No,  I  do  not" 

"  Well,  describe  those  clouds ;  looking  up  at 
them  from  earth,  what  are  they  like  1 " 

"  Darkness,  confusion  and  gloom,  are  they  not  1 " 

"But  how  do  they  look  from  above,  on  the 
other  side  1 " 

"  Ah !  I  see — all  brightness  above,  all  dark- 
ness below  I " 

"  Now  I  think  you  catch  my  thought  Yes ; 
looking  up  from  the  earth,  truly  we  see  only  the 
dark  side — looking  down  from  heaven,  we  shall 
see  only  the  bright  one.  Gk>d's  dealings  are  often 
to  our  view  like  that  stormy  mass  of  cloud, — 
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dark,  and  mysterious,  and  impenetrable  ;  no 
earthly  light  can  pierce,  no  human  wisdom  com- 
prehend them.  But,  behind  the  darkness,  beyond 
the  gloom,  there  is  a  glory  of  light  our  eyes  could 
not  bear  to  gaze  on  now — only  fiEdth  sees  the 
gleams  on  the  edges,  and  knows  there  is  the  sun 
undimmed  behind.  What  we  know  not  now,  we 
shall  know  hereafter.  And  for  our  w>w  we  have 
the  pledge,  *  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,'  and  *  All 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.'  Leave  the  howsj  and  the  whys^  and  the 
wherefores^  Mademoiselle  L^nie!  they  are  not 
for  you — for  us.  Trust  him ;  he  is  true  :  follow 
him ;  he  is  love." 

'^  Ah !  yes,  I  see  now :  we  must  not  try  to 
understand  Gknl's  ways — ^we  must  wait  tiU  we  are 
above  the  clouds,  beyond  the  earth  !" 

'*  To  understand  the  meaning  and  end  of  all  his 
dealings.  Tes,  Mademoiselle  L^nie,  but  we  can 
learn  much  of  them  under  his  teaching  even  here. 
Look  at  those  hill-tops  yonder  !" 

I  looked  where  he  pointed,  and  saw  that 
the  summits  of  the  hills  were  bright  with  golden 
sunshine,  while  their  bases  and  the  valleys  be- 
tween lay  deep  in  shadow,  with  the  gray  mist 
rising  dull  and  thick  from  out  of  them. 

"  Those  who  stand  on  the  mountain-tops, 
mademoiselle,  catch  the  first  and  last  beams  of 
the  sun — those  who  are  in  the  valleys  now,  do 
not  even  know  he  is  shining  at  alL  Take  your 
stand  on  the  heights  of  faith,  dear  Mademoiselle 
L6onie,  on  which  the  bright  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousness  ever  shine  steadily;  never  linger 
in  the  valley  of  doubt,  among  the  chilling  mists 
of  unbelief  and  despondence.*' 

"  Ah !  I  was  in  the  valley  of  unbelief  when 
you  came  just  now,  and  I  found  it  indeed  a  cold 
wretched  place — my  very  heart  was  chilled.  But 
now  I  feel  the  sunshine  warm  upon  it  again. 
Alas,  how  weak  I  am  !  But  you  have  always 
help  ready  for  me,'*  I  said,  looking  up  at  him 
gratefully. 

There  was  a  look  of  wistful,  regretful  sadness 
in  his  eyes  that  perplexed  me,  as  he  answered, 
after  a  short  pause,  '*  To  Qod  be  the  glory  ;  but 
remember,  mademoiselle,  it  is  only  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  him  who  indeed  knoweth  how  '  to  speak 
a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary,'  at  all 
times — in  all  circumstances — ^that  I  have  been 


able  to  do  so.  And  he  is  always  near.  But  now, 
mademoiselle,  you  must  really  let  me  take  you 
down  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  rain  is  already 
beginning — we  shall  barely  reach  home  before  it 
comes  down  in  earnest  Oan  you  manage  the 
short  path,  or  is  it  too  rough  % " 

"Oh  yes;   I  always  use  that  one.     I  am 
good  climber." 

So  we  started  at  once.  The  road  was  too  steep 
and  stony  and  the  wind  too  boisterously  strong  for 
conversation.  But  I  know  the  rough  road  was  ea^ 
with  the  assistance  I  had  that  evening.  About 
half-way  down  the  hill,  a  spur  of  the  wood  pro- 
jected far  out,  the  extremity  of  it  coming  almost 
to  a  point,  and  reaching  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
steep  narrow  sheep-track,  rather  than  path,  bj 
which  we  were  descending.  We  were  walking 
more  slowly,  to  recover  breath  after  the  harried 

• 

scramble  down  the  almost  perpendicular  hill-side^ 
but  still  quickly,  as  the  sky  was  now  completely 
overcast,  and  a  damp  promise  of  rain  already  in 
the  wind.  I  had  taken  Captain  von  Edelstein's 
offered  arm,  to  aid  my  struggles  against  the 
violence  of  the  blast  The  road  was  smoother 
now,  but  we  went  on  in  silence.  The  deep  gloom 
and  depression  had  passed  from  my  mind.  If 
sobered  and  saddened,  I  was  now  subdued  and 
restfuL 

Glancing  up  into  my  companion's  face,  some- 
what wondering  at  his  unusual  silence,  I  was 
startled  by  the  expression  of  intense  sorrowful 
pain  and  troubled  thought  it  wore,  with  something 
of  stem  decision  in  the  lines  of  the  mouth,  and  a 
far-away  look  in  the  fixed  gaze.  Of  what  was 
he  thinking  1  Of  home  ]  Of  his  mother  1  Of 
Thekla )  Perhaps  of  one  dearer  still  I  But  no  ; 
had  there  been  such  a  one,  I  should  have  heard 
of  it,  his  confidences  had  been  so  free,  and  frank, 
and  full     Yet,  perhaps — 

My  anxious  thoughts  were  suddenly  broken  in 
upon  by  a  short,  sharp  report  Something 
whizzed  past — close — between  us  !  I  screamed, 
and  clung  closer  to  Captain  von  Edelstein's  arm, 
as  he  faced  round  like  lightning  towards  the  spur 
of  wood  from  which  the  shot  had  been  fired. 

In  another  second  he  had  broken  away  from 
my  clasping  hands — sprung  back  a  yard  or  two, 
pushing  me  forward  as  he  did  so — crying,  "Quick, 
quick !  L§onie !  run,  they  will  fire  again." 
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But  I  could  not  do  that  I  must  share  the 
danger.  Again  I  clang  to  his  arm,  saying,  '<  No, 
no  '  I  cannot,  I  cannot !  I  will  not  leave  you  in 
danger  .*" 

But  again  he  drew  his  arm  away,  exclaiming, 
'^  Your  staying  does  not  lessen  my  danger.  Every 
instant's  delay  increases  it  I  shall  not  stir  till 
yon  are  out  of  range.     Qo,  Ldonie." 

There  was  something  in  his  eye  and  voice  I 
could  not  disobey.  All  this  had  passed  in  less 
than  half  a  moment  I  turned, — my  failing  limbs 
almost  refused  their  office — ^my  head  swam— *my 
nght  £uled,  but  I  comprehended  that  on  my 
speed  depended  my  friend's  only  chance  of 
escape,  and  staggered  blindly  forwards  down  the 
stony  path,  stumbling  with  every  step. 

Ag^  rang  out  the  sharp  bang  of  a  gun.  My 
mind  took  it  in  with  vivid,  terribledistinctness ;  but 
I  still  tottered  on,  every  sense  absorbed  in  the  one 
fearful  perception  of  imminent  danger;  not  to 
mysdf — ^I  never  thought  of  that — but  to  my 
friend.  At  last  I  reached  a  low  stone  wall  that 
stretched  across  the  hill  just  above  the  plantation. 
Now  I  knew  how  far  I  had  come — that  I  might 
stop.  I  leant  against  it,  turned,  and  with  a 
desperate  effort  looked  up  the  hill  towards  the 
spot  where  I  had  left  Conrad. 

At  first  I  could  see  nothing,->-lights  danced 
before  my  eyes,  bells  rang  in  my  ears,  a  deadly  sick- 


ness gathered  round*  my  heart.  But  then — oh  ! 
with  what  unutterable  gratitude  and  joy  I  saw 
a  tall  dark  figure  moving  steadily  through  the 
mist  that  had  spread  over  my  eyes.  That  sight 
dispelled  it.  I  looked  again,  and  saw  it  now  walk- 
ing rapidly ;  in  another  moment  it  was  by  my  side. 

"  Thank  God— thank  God  !  you  are  safe,"  I 
murmured,  as  he  took  my  outstretched  hands  in 
a  close  firm  grasp.  I  could  say  no  more,  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  strong — the  deadly 
faintness  returned,  and  but  for  Conrad's  strong 
arm  thrown  round  me,  I  should  have  fallen. 
But  I  did  not  faint.  Conrad  seated  me  on  the 
low  wall,  still  supporting  me  with  his  arm,  and 
speaking  low  gentle  words  of  soothing  and 
assurance. 

'*  We  are  safe  now,  L§onie,"  he  said,  as  after 
a  few  moments- 1  raised  my  head  and  withdrew 
from  his  encircling  arm ;  **  within  our  own  lines, 
you  need  not  fear  now." 

But  I  still  trembled  with  dread  and  excitement 
*'  Oh,  let  us  go  home  ! "  I  exclaimed,  rising.  '^  I 
cannot /^eZ  safe  even  here." 

"  Yes,  if  you  are  able  ;  but,  believe  me,  there 
is  no  danger  now."  He  drew  my  arm  through 
bis,  and  supported  my  nervous,  hurrying  st.ps  as 
we  hastened  through  the  plantation,  across  the 
paddock,  and  until  we  passed  through  the  little 
gate  and  stood  in  our  own  garden. 


THE     DEEP    THINGS     OF     GOD. 


BY  THE.  REV.  VBEODORE  L.  OUTLEB. 


Mf^SSSKP^  ^^  ^^®  companions  of  my  ohildhood  was 

V  vn|  jl    a  little  brook  that  ran  near  the  homestead. 

tf^^Jf    It  was  my  playmate.    Sometimes  so  traas- 

KSEkI    parent  that  I  could  see  every  pebble  on  its 

bed— sometimes  so  shallow  that  it  scarce  covered  my 

loot ;  when  it  got  rains  from  heaven  it  ran  full,  but 

"what  time  it  waxed  warm  it  vanished  away."    That 

little  shallow  short-lived  brook  is  to  me  a  picture  of 

homanity.    Just  in  view  of  onr  house  was  a  deep  pure 

lake,  double  the  size  of  the  Sea  of  Oalilee.    In  its  glassy 

nifaoe  the  deads  were  mirrored ;  over  it  our  skifib 

ioated,  but  no  man  ever  saw  its  bottom.    That  deep 

{iladd  lake,  unchangeaUe  in  summer  and  in  winter, 

inexhaustible,  and  hiding  eveiything  in  its  silent  bosom 

—that  lake  was  to  me  an  emblem  of  '<  the  deep  things 

of  Qod."    Man  is  eaaily  fathomed  and  soon  drieth  up. 

God  isUe  unexhautted  sea.    His  ways  are  past  finding 

out. 


And  one  of  the  deep  things  of  God  is  his  Word.  No 
fathoming4ine  has  ever  touched  its  bottom.  No  con- 
sumption of  its  pure  refreshing  waters  has  ever  lowered 
it  an  inch.  Within  it  play  the  leviathans.  Its  sublime 
utterances  are  as  the  ^und  of  many  waters.  '^  Deep 
calleth  unto  deep.*'  And  in  its  profound  bosom  lie  all 
manner  of  pearls  and  precious  stones  ;  any  one  of  them 
is  worth  all  the  pebbles  of  earthly  streams.  That  single 
pearl,  "God  is  love,"  outweighs  the  globe  in  value. 

Just  compare,  too,  all  the  human  books  ever  written  with 
this  one  Book  as  the  subject  of  pulpit  and  private  study. 

Upon  this  one  Book  the  most  cultured  and  devout 
minds  have  been  engaged  for  eighteen  centuries.  Mil- 
lions of  spiritual  and  soul-saving  discourses  have  been 
drawn  out  of  it  And  the  Bible  is  as  fresh  and  faithful 
as  when  Augustine  explored  it  twelve  hundred  years 
ago.    Men  run  dry ;  but  the  Bible,  never. 

What  human  production  could  have  survived  such  a 
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eoastant  process  of  search  and  '^soanding"?  Plato 
was  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  but  Plato*s  brook  is 
easily  forded.  Shakespeare  is  the  acutest  of  modem 
intellects ;  but  Shakespeare  does  not  contain  religious 
truth  enough  to  fill  a  pint  measure ;  the  little  that  he 
has,  he  dipped  out  of  God's  Word.  Just  imagine  all 
the  ministers  in  CShristendom  trying  to  preach  for  a  life- 
time out  of  Shakespeare—substituting  *< Hamlet*'  for 
St  John,  or  "  Macbeth "  for  the  Psalms  of  David  ! 
Qod  only  loaned  to  Shakespeare  a  narrow  rivulet  of 
thought,  and  that  too  was  often  riled  and  madded  with 
impurity.  But  ''  the  sea  is  uis,  and  he  made  it ! "  he 
^'giveth  his  people  to  drink  as  out  of  the  great  depths." 

Ah  !  there  is  precious  fishery  in  the  Bible.  We  are 
all  the  time  commanded  to  "launch  out  into  the  deep, 
and  to  let  down  our  nets  for  a  draught"  When  we  have 
this  done,  we  have  not  been  able  to  draw  the  net  to 
land  for  the  multitude  of  the  fishes.  The  most  needful 
truths  are  easy  of  reach  ;  they  lie  near  to  the  sur&ce. 
A  child  can  apprehend  them.  Nothing  can  be  simpler 
than—''  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
soul,"  or  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved."  But  there  are  other  truths  of  profound 
mystery— such  as  Creation,  .the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation, 
the  Divine  Decrees^  the  Resurrection,  &c.— that  go  down 
many  leagues- l>eIow  our  longest  lines.  These  are  the 
deep  things  of  God. 

Our  congregations  sometimes  tell  us  ministers  that 
cur  preaching  is  tantalizing  ;  it  stops  just  at  the  point 
where  they  wish  to  know  more,  and  to  go  deeper.  Our 
answer  must  be  that  there  is  a  limit  to  all  human  fish- 
ing-lines and  fathoming-lines.  For  example,  the  doctrine 
of  Election  is  too  deep  for  my  fishing-tackle.  And  if 
any  unconverted  sinner  is  wasting  his  precious  time  in 
trying  to  find  out  whether  he  is  "elected  to  be  saved," 
or  even  what  God's  secret  decrees  may  be,  he  is  more 
likely  to  be  caught  in  the  devil's  net  than  he  is  to  catch 
much  truth  in  his  own  net.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  which  no  father  tells  to  lus  own  children.  The 
"  secret  things  belong  unto  God  ;  but  the  things  which 


are  revealed  belong  unto  enrselves  and  to  our  children," 
and  these  vital  truths  let  us  spend  our  short  lives  in 
studying  and  obeying.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  under- 
stand the  Trinity  and  Predestination  when  we  ^aach 
the  highrschool  of  heaven. 

There  are  deep  things  of  God  that  belong  also  to  his 
daily  providence.  I  have  stood  lately  by  two  coffins 
that  were  to  me  "  past  finding  out."  Why  a  loving 
God  permitted  those  premature  deaths,  was  to  our  eyes 
the  ditfkest  of  mysteries.  Yerily  he  is  a  God  that  hideth 
himself ;  his  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  his  footsteps  are  not 
known.  I  cannot  pretend  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  a 
thousand  seeming  failures  of  great  and  holy  under- 
takings ;  no,  nor  the  mystery  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
sick  chambers,  or  early  graves,  or  shattered  hopes  and 
broken  hearts.  We  puzzle  and  torment  oursdves  over 
these  enigmas  until  brain  and  heart  ache.  How  often 
we  call  our  loving  Father  cruel !  How  often  we  have 
been  tempted  to  murmur,  "0,  I  could  have  borne 
this  trial  a  little  later,  or  a  little  sooner,  but  just 
now  it  is  «o  hard.  If  God  had  taken  my  property  and  left 
to  me  my  wife— or  if  that  particular  child  had  not  died 
—or  just  this  blow  bad  been  spared  me,— I  could  have 
submitted  better."  So  we  foolish  children  talk.  But  a 
wiser  spirit  replies  in  sharp  rebuke,  "  Thou  fool ;  he 
still  and  know  that  he  is  God."  Our  blind,  selfish 
ignorance  is  sure  to  err,  and  scan  his  work  in  vain. 
W>  shall  read  these  hard  and  trying  chapters  of  our 
lives  with  very  different  eyes  when  the  light  of  eternity 
illuminates  the  tear-blotted  page.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
joys  of  heaven  to  find  out  some  of  these  deep  things  of 
God. 

For,  after  all,  the  deepest  of  Gk)d's  deep  things  will 
be  his  unfathomable  love.  Into  this  infinite  ocean  our 
lines  sink  without  reaching  bottom.  It  is  deeper  than 
human  depravity  or  human  wretchedness.  When  man 
fell  he  sank  feuf  ully  low,  but  not  beneath  the  reach  of 
redeeming  love.  0  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  that 
passion,  which  dredges  the  uttermost  deeps  of  human 
depravity  to  bring  up  lost  pearls  for  Immanuel's  crown ! 


IMPBESSIOHS  OF   CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AHD  WORE  IH  AMERICA. 

BY  PKOFESSOH  J.  L.  POBTEB,  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  GIANT  CITIES  OP  BA8HAN,"  ETC. 


COLLBOIATE  EDUCATION  FOR  NEGROES. 


might,  it 
charging 
a  higher 
obtaining 


HE    enlightened    people  of   America 

were  not  satisfied  with  providing  a 

mere  elementary  education  for  the 

coloured  races.     By  doing  so,  they 

is  true,  prepare  the  freedman  for  dis- 

the  ordinary  duties  of  citizenship ;  but 

training,   or,  at  least,  some  mode  of 

it,  was  requisite  to  raise  him  to  an 


equality  with  the  white  man.  This  is  now  the 
aim  of  Christian  statesmen.  The  task  is  difiicult 
— far  more  so  than  people  in  general  would 
imagine.  The  main  difficulty  lies  here,  that  the 
two  races  will  not  associate.  The  white  man 
will  not  permit  his  children  to  mix,  in  school  or. 
elsewhere,  with  the  children  of  the  negro ;  and, 
so  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  the  negro  appears 
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to  have  almost  as  great  an  objection  to  associate 
with  the  white.     The  feeling  is  as  intense  and  as 
wide-spread  in  the  Southern  States  as  ever  it 
was ;  indeed,  it  would  even  seem  to  have  dloepened 
since  the  war.     The  negroes  mnst  have  their  own 
schools,  and  hotels,  and  railway-cars.     No  negro 
will  venture  to  euter  a  railway-car  or  other  public 
conveyance  with  a  white  man,  except  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  servant     As  society  is  constituted  at 
present  in  the  old  Slave  States,  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  introduce  coloured  students  to  any 
of  the  colleges.    Even  in  the  North — in  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Amherst,  with  all  their  boasted 
freedom,  I  did  not  see  one.      There  may  be 
lome.     I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  rules 
to  exclude  them ;    but  among  the  crowds   of 
students  I  did  not  notice  a  single  coloured  face. 
This  is  a  sad  state  of  matters.     It  is  one  of  the 
bitter  fruits  of  a  pernicious  system  long  fostered 
in  the  heart  of  a  noble  nation.     It  cannot  easily 
or  soon  be  eradicated ;  and  yet  the  most  thought- 
ful of  American  statesman  see  in  it  grave  elements 
of  disturbance,  and  even  danger  to  the  country. 
Five  millions  of  people  educated  apart,  living 
^rt,  to  some  extent  labouring  apart,  and  all  the 
wbHe  cherishing,  as  we  know  they  do,  a  deep 
sense  of  past  wrong  and  present  social  degrada- 
ti(m,  must  be  a  source  of  weakness  and  danger 
^0  the  opnstitution.     The  two  races,  I  fear,  wiU 
iter^  amalgamate ;  but  education  and  Christian- 
^^  may  draw  them  closer  together,  and  prevent 
^  ccdHsion  which  conscious  weakness  on  the  part 
^^  the  D^^ro  has  alone  averted  hitherto. 

^oder  nxch  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  if 
toe  coJoared  people  are  to  get  collegiate  training, 
^hey  most  have  colleges  of  their  own.  Men  of 
^floence  and  wealth  know  this,  and  they  have 
«etennined  to  supply  the  want  The  first-fruits 
^^  their  labours  are  now  seen  at  Washington,  in 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY, 

Having  been  invited  to  visit  this  remarkable 
^titation  and  address  the  students,  I  gladly 
consented.  At  an  early  hour  on  Monday  mom- 
%  a  friend  called  for  me  in  his  carriage  at  the 
'^gton.  For  half  an  hour  or  so  the  road  was 
^^'l^le,  but  matters  soon  changed.  The  road 
^that  is,  what  is  designed  at  some  indefinite 
Period  in  the  fiitore  to  be  a  road — is  wide,  and 


marked  out  plainly  enough  by  deep  trenches  cut 
in  the  soft  soil  There  was  nothing,  however,  to 
distinguish  the  space  between  the  trenches  from 
the  fields  and  wilderness  outside,  except  a  little 
more  unevenness  of  surface,  caused  by  ruts  and 
holes  here  and  there,  which  it  required  careful 
piloting  to  avoid.  Two  or  three  times  we  en- 
countered a  ravine  running  at  right-angles  to  our 
route,  and  filled  with  mud  of  unknown  depth. 
We  halted  to  survey,  and  I  gave  it  up  as  hope- 
less. Not  so  my  enterprising  friend.  His  quick, 
experienced  eye  caught  sight  of  a  break  in  the 
boundary  dyke ;  he  went  at  it,  and  with  a  cheery 
"  Gee  up  "  cleared  it  I  fully  anticipated  an  up- 
set and  general  smash  :  but  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
the  high  wheels  and  light  body  of  the  "  buggy  " 
seemed  specially  adapted  for  such  work;  and 
the  only  inconvenience  I  experienced  was  rising 
a  foot  or  so  into  the  air,  a  momentary  sensa- 
tion as  of  flying,  and  then  a  descent  upon  the 
seat  again  with  a  '*  thud."  It  is  a  little  exciting. 
There  is  a  spice  of  romance  in  it  unknown  in 
prosy  old  England.  Fortunately  the  country  is 
wide ;  trespass  never  thought  of ;  and  if  one 
have  only  enough  of  time  and  pioneering  skill,  he 
usually  reaches  his  destination  in  safety.  We 
did ;  and  after  the  last  stiff  climb  up  a  natural 
bank,  not  particularly  smooth,  I  felt  amply  repaid. 
The  site  of  Howard  University  is  splendid. 
It  stands  on  the  crown  of  a  graceful  hill,  project- 
ing from  a  wooded  ridge,  and  some  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  commanding  the  whole  plain  on 
which  the  city  of  Washington  lies  in  outline, 
with  long  reaches  of  the  broad  Potomac  beyond, 
backed  by  the  verdant  heights  of  Arlington,  and 
the  picturesque  uplands  of  Virginia,  which  ex- 
tend far  away  along  the  whole  southern  horizon. 
It  struck  me  as  if  there  were  something  symbolic 
in  that  site  of  the  first  college  ever  erected  in 
America  for  the  coloured  races — looking  down  on 
the  capital  of  the  great  and  now  free  Eepublic  ; 
looking  beyond,  across  the  Potomac,  to  Mount 
Vernon,  where  Washington  lived,  and  where  his 
ashes  sleep ;  and  looking  to  Virginia,  where  they 
and  their  fathers  felt  the  galling  chain.  As  they 
look  and  study  there,  will  the  freedmen  not  have 
constantly  impressed  upon  their  minds  the 
thought  of  what  they  were,  what  they  are,  and 
what  they  may  attain  to  % 
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The  college  consists  of  a  main  building,  four 
stories  hip^h,  plain,  bat  substantial,  containing 
library,  cbapel,  class 'and  lecture  rooms  for  the 
preparatory  and  collegiate  departments.  Behind 
it,  at  right-angles,  on  the  one  side  are  chambers 
for  a  full  staff  of  professors  and  three  hundred 
resident  pupils:  on  the  other  side  is  the  new 
medical  school ;  and  surrounding  the  whole  lies 
a  park  of  seventy  acres,  now  being  laid  out  with 
taste  and  care. 

"The  originators  of  this  institution,"  we  are 
told,  "were  a  small  band  of  men,  earnestly  en- 
listed in  the  work  of  elevating  the  coloured  races. 
They  were  all  Northern  men,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  connected  with  the  new  Congregational 
Church  and  Society  of  Washington.  The  credit 
of  originating  the  scheme  belongs  to  the  Rev.  B. 
F.  Morns  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  tbe  government  employment  in  the  district  of 
Columbia.  He  was  son  of  Thomas  Morris,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  who,  while  a  Senator  in  Con- 
gress from  Ohio,  was  one  of  the  foremost  cham- 
pions of  freedom.  The  original  idea  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Morris  was  to  train  coloured  men  for  teachers 
and  preachers. 

"  On  the  20th  November  1866,  the  first  meet- 
ing was  held  which  initiated  this  great  educa- 
tional enterprise.  Some  twenty  were  present. 
The  views  of  Mr,  Morris  were  adopted.  In  the 
course  of  the  meeting,  Qenend  Howard  offered 
to  build  a  seminary  structure  fhmi  the  educa- 
tional funds  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  if  the 
association  would  famish  a  site;  and  Mr. 
Brewster  thereupon  gave  his  verbal  guarantee 
that  the  site  should  be  secured.'' 

On  fuller  consideration,  the  plan  of  the  pro- 
posed institution  was  enlarged  so  as  to  include  a 
preparatory  and  collegiate  department  in  arts  for 
both  miUes  and  females;  also  departments  of 
law,  medicine,  and  theology;  and  it  finally  re- 
ceived its  charter  under  the  name  of  the  Howard 
University.  The  original  idea  was  to  reserve  it 
for  the  coloured  races  exclusively :  to  train 
teachers,  preachers,  ai^d  missionaries,  both  for 
America  and  Africa.  In  this  respect,  too,  the 
plan  was  ultimately  extended,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  open  the  doors  of  the  university  to  all, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  colour.  Hitherto, 
however,  this  latter  liberal  enactment  has  been  a 


dead  letter,  and  it  is,  I  fear,  likely  long  to  con- 
tinue so.  No  child  of  white  parents  has  ever 
entered  it,  though  the  professors  and  teachers, 
with  one  exception,  are  whites.  That  ezceptioa 
is  a  remarkable  one.  There  is  something  of  ro- 
mance in  it, — something,  too,  which  shows  in  s 
very  striking  manner  the  strong  prejudices  still 
felt  against  the  coloured  people;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  determination  occasionally  ex- 
hibited by  them  to  triumph  over  all  oppoBition, 
and  to  assert  their  full  manhood.  I  give  it  as  I 
find  it  in  the  Report : — 

"The  medical  department  was  organiied  bj 
the  election  of  three  members  of  its  faculty  in 
the  early  part  of  May  1868 ;  and  in  the  month 
of  September  a  fourth  professorship  was  filled 
In  September,  also,  Dr.  Alexander  T.  Augusta,  a 
distinguished  coloured  physician  of  Washington, 
was  elected  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  Dr. 
Augusta  is  a  gentleman  of  decided  abilities,  and 
is  thoroughly  educated  in  his  profession.  He  is 
a  native  of  Norfolk,  Virginia;  free-bom,  and 
served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  barber  in  that 
city,  subaequently  working  as  a  journeyman  at 
his  trade.  In  his  boyhood  he  learned  by  stealth 
to  read  a  little,  and  subsequently  acquired,  while 
working  at  his  trade,  some  additional  knowledge; 
At  a  later  period  he  read  medicine  for  a  time  in 
the  office  of  a  respectable  physician  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  but  he  could  get  no  access  to  the  modicai 
college  of  that  city,  by  reason  of  hia  colour.  He 
went  to  California  to  get  money  to  prosecute  bis 
purpose,  and  was  highly  successful  On  bb 
return  he  made  another  effort  to  find  entrance 
to  a  medical  college,  and  was  repulsed  both  in 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  He  finally  went  to 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  was  cordiallj 
welcomed  to  the  medical  college  of  that  vei^ 
distinguished  institution,  second  to  no  university 
in  British  America ;  and  after  some  half-a-dozen 
years  of  laborious  academic — classical  as  well  as 
professional — study,  he  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine,  with  the  full  honours  of 
the  college.  During  the  war  he  was  a  surgeon 
in  the  army ;  and  while  stationed  at  Savannah, 
Georgia,  in  charge  of  a  hospital,  he  was  re- 
peatedly associated  in  professional  relations  with 
medical  gentlemen  of  the  first  eminence  in  that 
city,  who  treated  him  with  uniform  courtesy. 
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They  often  came  into  his  hospital  to  observe 
cases  interesting  to  the  profession,  and  to  join 
with  him  in  imcommon  surgical  operations — 
facts  honourable  alike  to  both  parties.  (!)  Dr. 
Augusta  is  the  only  coloured  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  medical  faculty  so  far  as  it  has 
yet  been  organized ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well 
as  for  the  essential  interest  which  marks  his 
career,  reference  is  here  made  to  him.  It  is  a 
suggestive  fact  that,  after  such  struggles  to  gain 
access  to  a  medical  school  for  his  own  culture, 
he  should  thus  be  called  as  a  teacher  in  the  first 
school  of  medical  science  founded  for  his  race  in 
America." 

I  may  just  add  that  it  is  a  hopeful  fact  to  find 
such  a  narrative  as  this  embodied  in  a  special 
Report  drawn  up  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  the  year  of  grace  1870. 

As  arranged,  I  fortunately  reached  the  uni- 
versity in  time  to  join  in  morning  prayers.  The 
whole  establishment — principal,  professors,  pupils, 
and  servants — assemble  in  the  chapel  every  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock  It  is  reckoned  a  necessary 
part  of  the  daOy  exercises,  and  is  attended,  as  I 
learned,  there  and  elsewhere,  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults. All  are  taught,  at  the  commencement  of 
each  day's  labour,  to  acknowledge  the  existence  and 
presence  of  an  almighty  though  unseen  Being — 
the  Author  and  Sustainer  of  life — the  Source 
\A  UcsBings  temporal  and  spiritual.  Some  are 
deeply  impressed ;  all  are  solemnized  by  it 

About  fimr  hundred  were  present,  and  among 
them  not  a  single  white  face  except  the  teachers. 
The  females  sat  on  one  side ;  the  males  on  the 
other.     I  watched  them  closely.     From  my  posi- 
tion on  the  platform  I  could  command  the  entire 
congregation ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  aspect 
of  intelligent,  devout  attention  which  character- 
ized every  ona     I  soon  recognized  the  peculiar 
features  of  three  Japanese  youths,  and  one  from 
China,  who,  like  the  others,  bowed  their  knees  to 
the  Christian's  Gk>d.      A  hymn  was  sung  with 
much  taste — one  ef  the  coloured  pupils  playing 
an  accompaniment  on  the  harmonium.     Then  a 
lesson  from  the  New  Testament  was  read,  and 
prayer  offered.     At  the  dose,  I  was  requested  to 
address  the  audience ;  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
vith  what  deep  mterest  they  listened  while  I 


contrasted  heathen  and  Christian  lands— the 
East,  whence  they  sprang,  with  the  West,  where 
they  were  being  trained — and  then  attempted 
to  press  home  their  duties  and  their  responsibili- 
ties. I  left  with  the  conviction  that  there,  in 
Howard  University,  the  first  decided  step  is 
being  taken  to  solve  one  of  the  grand  problems 
which  now  lie  before  the  United  States, — How  to 
elevate  and  utilize  the  coloured  population.  This 
will  be  effected,  not  merely  by  providing  element- 
ary instruction  for  the  masses,  but,  above  and 
along  with  this,  by  raising  up  among  themselves 
men  who,  from  their  talents,  and  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  will  be  capable  of  taking  and  hold- 
ing their  places  in  the  nation. 

DEAF-MUTE  COLLEGE, 

Another  steeple-chase  drive  lay  before  us — ^worse 
even  than  the  former,  for  our  route  lay  along  the 
slope  of  a  low  ridge,  furrowed  by  ravines  having 
lively  torrents  and  miry  torrent-beds,  but  no 
bridges.  It  was  passed,  and  we  entered  the 
grounds  of  "the  Silent  College" — one  of  the 
most  remarkable  educational  establishments  in 
the  world. 

America  is  at  this  moment  setting  an  example 
to  mankind  in  her  plan  of  educating  deaf-mutes. 
The  history  of  her. efforts  is  instructive.  Some 
sixty  years  ago,  Dr.  Gallaudet  visited  Europe,  to 
glean  information  as  to  the  mode  there  pursued  of 
imparting  knowledge  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  get  access  to  English  schools. 
They  were  private  establishments,  and  thmr  work 
was  a  monopoly.  G-oing  over  to  Paris,  every 
facility  was  afforded  him  of  accomplishing  his 
purpose.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he 
opened  a  school  at  Hartford,  which  was  for  a 
time  supported  by  private  subscription.  Its 
success  was  such  as  to  attract  public  attention. 
Enlightened  statesmen  soon  saw  that  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  schools  throughout  the  country 
would  tend  to  elevate  a  class  of  persons  hitherto 
a  burden  upon  the  community  into  a  position  of 
independence  and  permanent  benefit;  and  they 
therefore  concluded  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  undertake  their  support  and  management. 
This  was  done, — done  bo  thoroughly,  that  official 
returns  for  1871  show  thirty-three  fully  equipped 
institutions  and  five  day-schools  for  deaf-mutes. 
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in  the  country — having  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  4068  pupils.  Every  State  in  the  Union,  with 
the  exception  of  Florida,  has  a  public  institution 
of  the  kind. 

The  project  did  not  stop  here.  A  number  of 
men,  who  had  given  much  thought  to  the  matter, 
took  the  high  ground  that  *'  deafiiess,  though  it 
be  total  and  congenital,  imposes  no  limits  upon 
the  intellectual  development  of  its  subjects,  save 
in  the  single  direction  of  the  afipreciation  of 
acoustic  phenomena.''  The  natural  inference 
from  this  was,  that  it  only  required  the  necessary 
appliances  and  training  to  place  deaf-mutes  on  a 
par  intellectually  with  those  who  had  the  full  use 
of  their  senses.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  they 
persevered.  The  Honourable  Amos  Kendall  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  movement;  and  in  order 
to  test  it^  he  founded,  and  for  a  time  supported, 
an  institution  at  Washington  for  the  higher 
training  of  deaf-mutes.  In  1857,  he  engaged  as 
his  assistant  Mr.  £L  M.  Gallaudet  of  Hartford, 
himself  the  son  of  a  mute  mother,  and  of  a  father 
whose  life  was  spent  in  the  education  of  mutes. 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  we  are  told — and  we  can  well 
believe  it,  considering  his  training  and  experience 
— possessed  keen  insight  into  the  workings  of  the 
deaf-mute  mind,  thorough  belief  in  their  capacity, 
and  a  warm  desire  for  their  intellectual,  social,  and 
spiritual  elevation.  He  entered  on  his  work  with 
rare  enthusiasm.  He  proved  to  the  public  what 
could  be  done.  He  pointed  to  the  census  returns, 
which  made  the  startling  revelation  that  there 
were  nearly  twenty  thousand  deaf-mutes  in  the 
United  States.  He  showed  statesmen  the  great 
advantages  that  must  accrue  to  the  country  from 
pkcing  these  on  a  par  with  their  fellow-citizens  in 
regard  to  education.  He  at  length  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  Senate  that  the  Central  Govern- 
ment was  the  only  proper  authority  to  undertake 
such  a  work.  A  college  for  deaf-mutes,  he  rightly 
argued,  would  be  national  in  its  scope  and  in 
the  benefits  it  would  confer ;  for  it  would  develop 
the  hitherto  dormant  talents  and  energies  of  a 
large  class  of  mea 

Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  June  1864,  the 
National  College  for  Deaf-mutes  was  publicly  in- 
augurated at  Washington,  and  liberally  endowed 
by  Congress.  Provision  was  made  for  the  free 
admission  of  residents  in  the  district  of  Columbia 


who  have  not  the  means  of  supporting  themsdvei, 
and  for  all  whose  fathers  are  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States.  To  students 
from  other  States,  who  are  not  able  to  defray 
necessary  expenses,  the  Board  of  Directors 
render  assistance ;  so  that  hitherto  the  require- 
ments of  every  worthy  applicant  have  been  met 
This  fact  is  a  noble  testimony  to  the  enlightened 
educational  policy  of  the  Goverment  of  the  United 
States. 

The  course  of  study  is  almost  identical  with 
the  Arts  course  in  other  American  colleges.  It 
extends  over  four  years ;  and  embraces  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  Logic,  Moral  Philosophy, 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Political  Economy, 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  with  Draw- 
ing and  Painting  as  optional  studies.  Candidates 
for  admission  must  pass  a  searching  matriculation 
examination;  and  the  corporation  is  authorized 
by  act  of  Congress  to  confer  ''  such  degrees  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  as  are  usually  granted  in  colleges." 

In  an  official  paper,  published  last  year,  and 
kindly  placed  in  my  hands  by  President  Porter,  T 
find  the  following  niost  gratifying  statement : — 
"  The  experience  of  nearly  five  years  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  college  has  fully  satisfied  those  fa- 
miliar with  its  workings,  that  their  assumption  a9 
to  the  ability  of  deaf-mutes  to  master  the  arts  and 
sciences  was  well-founded;  while  at  the  sama 
time  the  expressions  of  interest  the  enterprise  has- 
called  forth  from  instructors  of  youth,  from  deaf- 
mutes  and  their  friends,  and  from  the  public; 
journals,  are  taken  as  evidence  that  the  community 
approve  the  undertaking."  Mr.  Gallaudet's  Eeport 
for  1870  shows  the  wonderful  success  which  from 
the  very  first  attended  the  students  who  graduated : 
— "  Our  first  three  graduates  were  at  once  called  to 
fill  honourable  and  useful  positions :  one  in  the 
service  of  the  Patent  Office  ;  one  to  instruct  his 
fellow-mutes  in  Illinois ;  and  the  third  to  supply  a 
professor's  place,  as  tutor,  in  the  college  from 
which  he  had  just  graduated. 

"The  young  men  of  our  second  graduating 
class  have  also  given  gratifying  evidence  that 
their  collegiate  training  has  been  to  good  purpose. 
One  has  been  called  to  teach  in  the  Tennessee 
Institution  for  Deaf-mutes ;  another  has  been  em- 
ployed in  a  Siiullur  manner  in  the  Ohio  Institution; 
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a  ihird  has  taken  an  eligible  position  as  teacher 

in  the  new  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 

Belleyille,  Canada ;  the  fourth  is  a  valued  clerk 

in  the  Census  Bureau ;  and  the  fifth  is  contmuing 

his  studies  here  with  the  view  of  becoming  a 

librarian,  while  he  fills  temporarily  the  position 

of  private  secretary  in  the  office  of  the  president 

of  the  institution.     The  aggregate  annual  income 

to4ay  of  the  nine  young  men  who  have  graduated 

from  our  college  is  9600  dollars ;  giving  an  aver- 

:^e  of  more  than  1000  dollars  (£200)  each." 

And  to  this  the  Report  adds  :  "  The  disability 

of  deafness  interposes  no  obstacle  to  success  in 

literary  and  scientific  pursuits.     The  silent  voice 

of  the  editor  and  the  author  may  reach  a  larger 

aadience  and  be  more  potent  for  good  than  the 

slvery  tongue  of  the  orator.     The  calm  eye  and 

iteady  band  of  the  astronomer  and  the  chemist 

may  gather  as  much  that  is  valuable  to  humanity 

as  the  quick  ear  of  the  doctor  or  the  musician. 

The  legal  lore  of  the  closet  is  often  of  more  value 

in  the  court-room  than  the  noisy  appeal  of  the 

advocate.'* 

My  visit  to  the  deaf-mute  college  impressed  me 
more  than  anything  I  saw  in  America.     It  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  Chris- 
^  vork  ever  undertaken  by  a  Christian  nation. 
It  displays  at  once  deep  and  far-seeing  political 
B^ty,  and  genuine  humanity.     There  may  be 
^  g^t  deal  of  sentiment  in  leaving  such  work  to 
"^  carried  on  by  the  voluntary  liberality  of  Chris- 
^  men.    It  may  be  said  that  charity  is  thus 
evoted  where  it  would  otherwise  lie  dormant     I 
niaintaioy  however,  that  there  is  ample  field  for 
toe  OQtgcMng  of  charity  without  trenching  on  the 
province  of  the  State.     It  is  a  false  policy,  and 
short-sighted  besides,  to  leave  to  the  uncertainty, 
^od  as  a  general  consequence  the  inadequacy,  of 
lodividoal  efifort^  any  enterprise  fitted  to  confer 
S^oeral  and  permanent  benefits  upon  the  country. 
Tijere  is  true  statesmanship  manifested  in   the 
^liility  to  see  the  beneficial  results  to  the  public 
of  raising  a  large  class  of  persons,  who  must  other- 
^  be  a  burden,  to  such  a  position  as  renders 
them  an  advantage  to  the  commonwealth.     As  a 
^  properly  trained  deaf-mutes  form  the  best 
^i^stmctors  of  their  fellows;  and  were  this  the 
^ly  field  open  to  them,  it  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  conlktry  to  be  able  thus  to  utilize 


their  talents.  They,  as  it  were,  liberate,  in  the 
persons  of  speaking  teachers,  a  great  amount  of 
intellect  fitted  for  other  spheres  of  labour.  It  was 
with  a  true  appreciation  of  this  fact,  that  Mr. 
Secretary  Cox  said  to  the  graduating  class  on  a 
recent  occasion  :  "  It  is  not  so  essential  that  you 
rise  in  the  outside  world  as  that  you  become  mis- 
sionaries among  your  brethren  in  misfortune. 
You  should  devote  yourselves  to  the  task  of  ele- 
vating them  with  a  zeal  as  assiduous,  with  a 
fidelity  as  enduring,  as  the  Jesuit  displays  for  hia 
vows." 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  on  entering  the 
grounds  was  the  all-pervading  silence.  It  was 
almost  painful.  Youths  were  moving  to  and  fro 
with  every  outward  sign  of  animation ;  but  not  a 
voice  was  heard.  Reaching  the  doors,  I. asked  for 
the  president  A  young  man  whom  I  addressed 
regarded  me  with  a  look  of  intelligence,  which 
showed  that,  though  deaf,  he  perfectly  understood 
my  question;  and  motioning  me  to  follow,  he 
led  the  way  to  the  head-master.  I  was  welcomed 
with  the  utmost  courtesy,  conducted  over  the 
entire  building;  everything  was  explained,  and 
all  official  documents  connected  with  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  college  were  placed  in  my 
hands.  In  one  room  we  found  a  little  group  en- 
gaged in  experimental  chemistry,  and  a  pupil- 
teacher  was  explaining  in  sign-language  a  compli- 
cated process  of  analysis.  In  another  room  three 
students  were  working  out  on  black-boards  pro- 
positions in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
— for  which,  the  professor  told  me,  many  of  them 
show  extraordinary  aptitude.  I  was  introduced 
to  one  of  them  who  had  left  a  lucrative  employ- 
ment in  an  engineering  establishment,  in  order  to 
return  to  college  and  complete  his  mathematical 
training,  so  as  to  be  qualified  for  the  higher  de- 
partments of  his  profession.  In  another  room  I 
found  two  classes  in  which  I  felt  special  interest ; 
they  were  engaged  in  the  study  of  Greek — read- 
ing, parsing,  translating,  and  yet  silent.  The  dif- 
ficulties connected  with  pronunciation  are,  of 
course,  to  them  unknown ;  but  in  all  other  respects 
they  show  as  great  facility  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  ancient  classics  as  those  who  possess  the 
sense  of  hearing.  I  saw  a  group  discussing,  I 
was  told,  some  of  those  questions  which  now 
separate,  or  are  supposed  to  separate,  science  and 
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theology.  Tlie  features  of  each  speaker's  face, 
and  the  attitndc  he  assumed,  were  so  expressive, 
that  an  observer  conld  almost  follow  the  course 
of  the  argument. 

In  the  lecture  and  examination  rooms,  writing 
and  gesture  are  the  sole  modes  of  communication. 
Tiie  student  commits  his  lessons  by  placing  one 
hand  under  the  table — imder,  in  order  to  avoid 
disturbing  his  fellows — and  spelling  out  each 
word  rapidly  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet. 
The  motions  of  his  hand  resemble  those  of  an 
expert  telegraph  operator.  Sometimes,  in  the  heat 
of  an  examination,  one  is  seen  suddenly  to  cease 
writing,  ply  his  fingers  until  he  has  caught  up  the 
thread  of  an  argument,  and  then  proceed  with 
his  paper. 

Probably  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  college 
exercises  are  those  of  the  chapel.  No  sound  of 
bell  is  heard;  yet  at  the  appointed  hour  the 
students  assemble  and  take  their  places.  There 
is  no  hymn  of  praise ;  there  is  no  audible  reading; 
there  is  no  voice  of  prayer.  A  silence  as  of  death 
reigns  in  that  chapel ;  and  yet  God's  Word  is 
there  conveyed  to  attentive  minds,  and  prayer,  in 
which  all  join,  is  offered  up  in  that  m3r8teriou8 
sign-language.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  perhaps, 
can  one  witness  a  more  touching  illustration  of 
that  grand  truth,  "  God  is  a  Spirit ;"  and  of  the 
lesson  it  teaches,  that  spiritual  worship,  in  what- 
ever form  offered,  is  the  true,  and  the  only  true, 
worship. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION. 

Wherever  I  went,  in  the  United  States,  I  found 
in  each  school,  college,  and  seminary  for  educa- 
tion, that  the  existence  of  a  God  is  openly  ackow- 
ledged,  his  Word  is  read,  and  the  obligation  to 
worship  him  is  admitted  and  acted  upon.  Each 
State  in  the  Union  has  its  own  distinct  Board  of 
Education,  and  its  own  laws,  with  which  the  su- 
preme legislature  cannot  interfere.  The  laws  differ 
to  some  extent  in  different  States ;  but,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  they  all  agree  in 
laying  down  as  the  basis  of  education  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  morality.  "Without these," 
says  the  Massachussett's  Report, "  life  is  a  fidlure." 
The  same  Report  affirms  that  the  Bible  is  the 
standard  of  religion  and  morality,  and  conse- 
quently one  of  the  general  statues  declares  that 


"the  school  committee  shall  require  the  daily 
reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible."  One  of 
America's  greatest  statesmen  has  said:  "Moral 
habits  cannot  be  safely  trusted  on  any  other 
foundation  than  religious  principle,  nor  any  govern- 
ment  be  secure  which  is  not  supported  by  moral 
habits."  In  canying  out  their  plans  of  national 
education,  American  statesmen  have  all  along 
drawn  a  clear  distinction  between  sectarianism 
and  religion.  They  exclude  creeds,  formularies, 
and  catechisms  from  their  schools,  because  they 
proceed  from  and  represent  sects;  but  they  stead- 
fastly and  consistently  deny  that  the  Bible  is  a 
sectarian  book.  It  is,  say  they,  the  common  pro- 
perty and  the  common  standard  of  Christendom. 
It  belongs  alike  to  Protestant  and  Catholic,  to  all 
sects  and  to  all  men.  They  thus  strike  a  wise 
mean  between  what  has  been  called  ecclesiastical  i 
bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  and  secular  bigotry  on 
the  other.  They  hold  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  reli^on  and  morality  can  be  taught  apart 
from  catechisms ;  and  they  also  hold  that  a  tho- 
rough education  can  never  be  given  where  the 
principles  of  religion  and  morality  are  ignored. 
"  No  one  of  all  our  citizens,  we  think,"  says  a 
recent  Report,  "  would  wish  that  there  should  be 
the  inculcation  of  denominational  sentiments,  or 
anything  that  would  give  the  least  bias  in  that 
direction ;  but  there  are  great  principles,  both  of 
morals  and  of  religion,  which  are  common  to  all, 
which  are  easy  both  of  apprehension  and  of  appli- 
cation, and  which  our  statute  law  makes  obligatory, 
to  be  taught  in  all  our  schools."  "  We  suppose 
that  our  Roman  Catholic  friends,  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  school,  mis- 
understood it  as  requiring  their  children  to  read 
the  Protestant  Bible.  But  this  is  not  sa  Hie 
law  guarantees  them  perfect  liberty,  if  they  hate 
any  conscientious  scrup^^es  against  the  Proteetaat 
version,  to  read  their  own  Bible,  in  whatever 
version  their  own  Church  has  approved.  We 
mean  to  defend  them  in  this  liberty.  Their  chil- 
dren shall  have  the  same  right  to  read  their  Bible 
as  our  children  have  to  read  ours.  Bat  as  to  tiie 
Bible,  whether  read  in  a  Protestant  or  Romish 
version,  being  excluded  or  abused,  trampled  on 
or  destroyed — rzo,  not  while  this  remains  a  land  of 
right  and  liberty!  The  Bible  is  too  good  a  book, 
too  vital,  too  universal — it  belongs  too  ranch  to 
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the  world's  history,  and  literatare,  and  morality, 
and  jurisprudence — it  is  too  thoroughly  inter- 
woven with  our  national  traditions,  our  morality 
and  our  legislation,  to  have  any  contempt  or  insult 
put  upon  it  that  we  can  remedy  or  prevent.  In 
this  land  of  light  and  freedom,  no  man  shall  put 
out  its  light;  while  every  man  shall  he  protected 
in  reading  it  in  any  version  he  may  choose,  and 
interpreting  it  according  to  the  dictates  of  Ms  own 
conscience." 

It  seems  to  me,  that  if  British  statesmen  would 
only  show  a  little  of  that  firmness  and  consistency 
which  American  statesmen  have  shown,  in  legis- 
lating on  national  education,  the  religious  difficulty 
which  is  now  agitating  the  three  kingdoms  would 
▼ery  soon  be  solved.  Designing  men  are  playing 
with  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  our  rulers. 
They  are  agitating  and  threatening,  that  they  may 
gain  their  own  enda  But  let  our  statesmen  boldly 
affirm  that  this  is  a  Qiristian  country,  and  that 
Christian  principle  lies,  and  must  ever  lie,  at  the 
foundation  of  its  constitution.  Let  them  assert 
in  practice,  as  they  admit  in  theoiy,  that  the 
morality  of  civilized  nations  is  not  based  upon 
Confados,  Zoroaster,  the  Koran,  or  Church 
Couneib,  bat  upon  the  Bible.  Let  them  affirm 
tiiat  perfect  freedom  from  sectarianism  does  not 
exclude  the  cultivation  of  the  heart  and  conscience. 
Let  them  affirm,  too,  on  the  other  band,  what 
every  thoughtful  man  must  admit,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  Inin  our  youth  intellectually  and  morally, 
flo  as  to  make  them  enlightened  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  while  altogether  ignoring  the 
reli{gious  element,  is  an  impossibility.  The  facts 
and  jHrinciples  of  Christianity  must  of  necessity 
enter  hurgdly  into  every  scheme  of  education 
which  18  at  all  complete  or  efficient.     But  states- 


men must  be  very  careful,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  suffer  the  entrance  of  those  fundamental  facts 
and  principles  to  be  made  an  excuse  for  the  intro- 
duction of  creeds.  The  Times,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  set  this  aspect  of  the  question  in  its  true 
light.  In  a  recent  acute  and  eloquent  article,  it 
says : — "  The  child  is  to  be  taught — ^that  is  to  say, 
its  faculties  are  to  be  trained  so  as  to  apprehend 
facts,  and  its  mind  opened  so  as  to  understand 
their  relation  to  itself  and  to  one  another.  There 
is  not  a  single  branch  of  knowledge  opened  before 
the  child  which  does  not  run  away  into  the  depths; 
and  by  avoiding  as  much  as  by  dwelling  on  these 
depths  the  child  is  educated.  By  silence  as  much 
as  by  speech,  by  gesture  as  much  as  by  word,  it 
is  taught.  An  object-lesson  is  one  of  the  simplest 
exercises  of  the  opening  mind.  May  the  teacher 
lead  the  child  to  think  of  design  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  parts  of  the  object  to  its  uses  and  ends  ? 
'  Gross  superstition,'  cries  the  objector.  Is  the 
teacher  to  be  silent  on  such  topics t  'Dark 
atheism,'  answers  another.  Every  lesson  upon 
the  natural  world  involves  similar  difficulties. 
The  history  of  mankind,  the  distribution  of  man 
as  men  exist  now,  the  points  on  which  they  agree 
and  differ,  involve  new  difficulties.  The  difficulty 
is  everywhere.  Teaching  without  any  recognition 
of  religion  is  an  offence  as  much  as  teaching  with 
it ;  and  if  every  nice  offence  is  to  be  a  stumbling- 
block,  we  must  undo  what  we  have  done,  and 
give  up  national  education  altogether."  But 
there  is  no  need  to  give  it  up.  llie  thought  of 
doing  so  is  a  confession  of  cowardice.  Our 
statesmen  only  need  to  be  honest,  consistent, 
determined;  and  agitation,  generated  by  weak- 
ness, and  fomented  by  vacillation,  will  speedily 
disappear. 


FORTITUDE. 

|H£  smiling  vale  is  sweet  in  summer 
days. 
When  com  and  mingled  flowers  to- 
geUier  grow. 
Like  li\ing  gems,  they  vibrate  in  the  rays 
That  spread  through  earth  and  heaven,  one  ardent 

glow. 
Bat  ah  1  the  scene  no  constancy  displa3rs ; 
One  wasting  storm  can  lay  its  beauty  low  : 


-A  SONNET. 

Show  me  a  ^ot  majestic  to  the  gaze. 
Majestic  most  when  tempests  fiercely  blow. 
Show  me  the  rock,  like  fortitude,  that  stands 
Serene  in  sunshine  and  sublime  in  gloom, 
Unmoved,  unshaken  to  the  day  of  doom. 
Oh,  had  we  but  true  faith  in  God's  commands, 
So  strong  were  we ;  so  through  all  change  could 

say,— 
"He  doth  uphold.    Amen,  come  what  come  may." 
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JOBAyy£S  FALK. 


JOHANNES  FALE:  THE  PHILANTHROPIST  OF  WEIHAB. 

AERIDQED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  BA  UR, 


IN   TWO  PARTS. 


PAET  IL 

ALK*S  first  step  was  to  organize  the  Society 
of  "  Friends  in  Need,"  who  solicited  sub- 
scriptions in  Jena,  Eisenach,  and  other 
cities,  and  devoted  the  funds  thus  collected 
to  apprentice  poor  boys  to  honest  tradesmen.  He  pre- 
ferred family  to  institution  training,  and  placed  hun- 
dreds of  children  in  pious  families  in  Weimar  and  its 
vicinity.  Afterwards,  however,  he  found  an  institution 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  his  object  He 
always  kept  a  limited  number  of  the  children  in  his  own 
house :  new-comers,  in  order  to  learn  their  respective 
dispositions ;  and  those  who  happened  to  be  specially 
neglected  or  depraved,  in  order  to  have  them  under  his 
own  eye.  Boys  receiving  a  higher  culture,  preparatory 
to  a  university  course,  were  considered  as  belonging  to 
his  own  family.  Afterwards  a  large  number  of  children 
resided  with  Falk  in  a  house  built  for  the  purpose ;  yet 
he  still  preserved  regular  intercourse  with  those  placed 
elsewhere.  Every  evening  he  instructed  the  boys  des- 
tined for  the  ministry  in  Bible  history  and  chorale-sing- 
ing. The  girls  of  the  institution  were  taught  sewing 
and  spinning,  and  all  the  children  under  the  care  of  the 
society  were  expected  to  attend  the  Sunday  school. 

Thus  a  delightful  work  of  Christian  charity  sprang 
from  the  distressing  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  love 
wherewith,  a  century  earlier,  August  Hermann  Francke 
of  Halle  espoused  the  cause  of  the  young,  had  begun  a 
new  career.  In  both  cases  the  spring  of  action  was  the 
same— the  love  of  God  as  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  the  object  the  same — to  gain  souls  for  the  kingdom 
uf  heaven  ;  but  the  means  employed  were  very  different. 
Falk*s  religious  views,  we  may  here  state,  cannot  pos- 
KJbly  be  judged  by  a  strictly  orthodox  standard.  Side 
i>y  side  with  his  intense  hatred  of  sin,  which  forced  itself 
daily  in  a  thousand  forms  on  his  view,  there  existed  in 
him  a  warm  admiration  of  the  goodness  of  the  human 
heart.  He  rejected  the  notion  of  education  being  in 
itself  sufficient  to  regenerate  mankind,  and  disliked  the 
rationalism  then  prevailing  at  Weimar  under  the  aus- 
pices of  its  leading  clergyman,  whose  ministry  he  would 
not  suffer  his  pupils  to  attend.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  failed  to  entertain  the  cor- 
rect scriptural  view  of  the  atonement  The  anger  of 
God  at  sin,  the  necessity  of  a  sacrifice,  and  the  stupend- 
ous fact  that  the  Son  of  God  died  for  simiers,  he  never 
duly  realized.  To  him  love  was  all  in  all— the  Divinity 
whom  lie  worshipped ;  and  in  the  Saviour  he  beheld  the 
most  wonderful  incarnation  of  divine  love.  When  he 
looked  to  the  Cross— as  he  frequently  and  thankfully 
did— he  was  less  affected  by  the  yicarious  sacrifice  than 


by  the  divine  example,  which  love  inspired  him  with 
new  strength  to  imitate. 

The  distinguished  philanthropists  of  that  period  sap- 
ported  Falk  all  the  more  readily,  as  they  were  not  r»- 
pulsed  by  his  religious  views ;  yet,  nevertheless,  in  Weimar 
he  was  accounted  a  mystic ;  and  orthodox  Christiana  la 
doubt  acted  rightly  in  freely  according  to  him  their  sym- 
pi^thy  and  assistance. 

*'  Many  and  divers  are  the  flowers  in  the  garden  of 
God!"  exclaimed  the  pious  Blochmanu  of  Dresden, 
heartily  rejoicing  in  Falk*s  labour  of  love.  And  there 
was  indeed  good  reason  for  rejoicing  :  since  Falk  brought 
to  his  work,  not  only  a  heart  glowing  with  love,  but 
likewise  all  the  freshness  and  versatility  of  his  poet's 
nature. 

The  experience  of  his  youth,  the  sorrows  of  his  man- 
hood,—his  deep  earnestness  and  rich  vein  of  humour,— 
his  acquaintance  with  the  popular  dialect  and  national 
songs,— all  lent  their  aid  in  attracting  the  attention  and 
rivetting  the  affections  of  the  children,  and  awakening 
their  intellect;  and  thus  subserved  the  grand  end  of 
restoring  humanity  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  and  re- 
deeming God*s  children  from  the  power  of  the  evil  one. 

Falk  lived  w^ith  the  children,  giving  them  of  his  best, 
and  labouring  early  and  late  on  their  behalf.  Daily  and 
hourly  he  had  to  instruct,  to  reprove,  to  correct,  or  en- 
courage. He  well  knew  how  to  sound,  in  common  con- 
versation, the  inmost  depths  of  the  young  heart  Once 
there  arrived  from  a  neighbouring  vilhige  a  youngster, 
who,  fancying  he  had  a  call  to  the  ministry,  thought  it 
below  his  dignity  to  drive  home  his  fathei^s  cows.  Falk 
asked  him  whether  he  came  from  a  town  or  a  village  ? 
"  From  a  village,"  replied  the  boy.  "  Oh,  indeed ;  then 
I  wonder  that  you  need  to  come  to  Weimar  to  leani 
what  a  cow  is.  Perhaps,  however,  you  don't  know  how 
much  we  owe  to  that  valuable  animal  Tell  me,  now : 
when  a  faithful  maid-servant  rises  early  and  go6s  with 
basket  and  sickle  to  the  meadow  to  cut  the  long  wet 
grass,  it  rustles,  does  it  not  ?"  "  Yes."  "  And  when  a 
wealthy  sluggard  sleeps  away  the  fine  morning  behind 
silk  curtains,  they  rustle  too  ?"  "  Yes."  "  And  which 
soimd,  my  sou,  do  you  think  God  loves  best  to  hear— 
the  sickle  in  the  wet  grass,  or  the  silk  curtains  of  the 
slugganl?"  "The  sickle."  "But  why?"  Her«  the 
wits  of  the  young  peasant  came  to  a  stand-still. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  son,"  continued  Falk.  "  If  those 
ciurtains  were  to  rustle  for  ten  years,  what  good  would  it 
do  V*  "  None."  "  But  if  the  sickle  gleam  in  the  morn- 
ing sun  for  six  or  seven  years,  filling  the  basket  with 
grass  and  clover  for  the  cow-house,  where  the  little 
calves  and  yearlings  patiently  await  their  fragrant  food 
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firom  the  hands  of  the  diligent  girl,  what  will  come  of 
that  ?"    "  Large,  fine  cows."    "  Yea ;  and  these  fill  the 
dairy  with  milk,  and  butter,  and  cheese,  on  which  the 
farmer's  children  grow  strong  and  rosy ;  while  the  flocks 
and  herds  frolic  on  the  green  meadows,  and  rejoice  in 
the  goodness  of  God,  who  made  them  and  us,  and  who 
sees  fit  to  use  the  active,  dutifol  servant  as  his  instru- 
ment in  nourishing  them.    What,  boy !    Yon  refuse  to 
drive  home  these  noble  animals,  to  whom  we  all  owe  so 
much.    My  town-boys  here  know  better  about  farmer's 
work  than  you  seem  to  do.    Stand  up,  boys,  and  sing 
our  fine  old  song  in  praise  of  the  country.    That  will 
probably  make  our  friend  feel  ashamed  of  his  foolish 
pride !"    The  children  then  sang  Falk's  song :  *<  Oh,  a 
shepherd's  life  for  me!"    ''Well,  did  you  understand 
tiiat?    Who  was  Moses?"    "A  man  of  God."    "Yes; 
tnd  so  was  Bayid,  who  wrote  the  psalms  that  you  learn 
bj  heart     7ou  do  net  seem  to  me  likely  to  become  a 
David,  and  compose  psalms  and  hymns ;  and  yet  you  are 
ashamed  of  useful  work  that  holy  men  of  God  did  as  a 
Batter  of  course.    Away  with  you !    You  are  such  a 
ampleton  as  not  to  know  the  worth  of  a  good  servant 
ami  of  an  earthly  flock  ;  so,  how  could  Christ,  the  Lord 
of  heaven,  trust  his  sheep  to  you,  or  make  you  one  of 
his  servants!" 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  reception,  cutting  as  it 
VIS,  did  not  repel  the  boy. 

The  liberty  accorded  by  Falk  to  his  young  people 

proved  a  strong  bond  of  union  between  them.    "  We 

forge,"  said  he  "  all  our  fetters  from  within,  and  utterly 

■com  those  of  outward  application.    It  is  written :  '  If 

P»ist  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.'    Might 

it  not  he  said :  *  If  Christ  bind  you,  ye  shall  never  go 

••^y'?  Do  parents  lock  their  doors  to  prevent  their 

children  fiwn  running  away  ?    If  that  is  not  done  at 

°^,  why  should  it  be  indispensable  here  ?    Is  human 

^^^^diiided  against  itself?    Nay,  verily.    Christ  and 

we  BiUe  an  right.    Love  alone  triumphs  over  every 

oostade,— over  gates  and  bars,  locks  and  drawbridges ; 

^;  eren  orer  wicked  men.'* 

With  this  confidence  in  the  power  of  love,  he  could 

''J  to  a  pupil  who  had  repeatedly  run  away,  after  re- 

P"»^  him  for  his  folly,  "  Even  God,  though  almighty, 

^*^  no  one  to  be  saved.    Now,  I  may  as  well  inform 

^  in  case  yon  should  take  a  roundabout  way  the  next 

^«  you  leave  us— since  you  seem  bent  upon  doing  so— 

^t  there  are  two  doors  to  this  house.    Moreover,  if 

^n  want  to  go  to  Frankfort,  your  nearest  way  is  by 

^^^^  Street ;  but  if  bound  for  Leipzig,  you  had  better 

9>  by  the  opposite  gate.    The  city-gates  are  opened 

^  morning  at  six,  and  shut  for  the  night  at  ten ;  so 

^e  yoor  anmngements  acoordingly."    Once  more  the 

^  iin  away,  bat  only  to  return  with  tears,  never  again 

^  <btiake  the  right  way. 

talk's  lessons  were  never  dry.  The  love  of  God  was 
^^tys  illnstxated  by  facts  from  every-day  life ;  so  that 
^  pupils  were  never  wearied  by  abstract  teaching. 
Q(^  invented  the  plan— so  often  adopted  since — of 


alternating  the  singing  of  responsive  hymns  with  the 
reading  of  Scripture.  The  children  always  sang  at 
work,  often  the  songs  of  Falk's  own  composition.  He 
gave  them  the  history  of  Luther  in  excellent  rhyme  in 
the  style  of  Hans  Sachs,  interspersed  with  spirited 
songs.  He  often  conducted  his  young  flock  to  the 
Thuringian  mountains,  to  afford  them  an  opportunity 
of  learning  the  gospel  of  the  flowers  of  the  field  and 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  of  hearing  God's  voice  in  the 
rushing  wind  and  waving  forest 

Falk's  personal  and  domestic  interests  were  com- 
pletely merged  in  his  work  of  love.  Every  event  in  his 
own  family  was  to  him  a  fresh  incentive  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  redemption  of  destitute  children.  In  Marcli 
1819,  it  pleased  God  to  take  away  Falk's  son  Edward,  a 
promising  youth  of  nineteen,  who  had  just  completed 
his  studies  preparatory  to  entering  the  university.  The 
parents,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  were  sitting  by  the 
corpse,  when,  about  an  hour  after  the  death  of  their  be- 
loved child,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  '<  Oh,  if 
thou  wouldest  but  once  more  appear  to  us!— if  thou 
wouldest  but  once  more  enter  by  this  door ! "  cried  the 
distracted  mother,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  body.  Here  a 
poor  boy  of  about  fourteen  entered,  saying,  **  Since  you 
have  had  pity  on  so  many  children  from  our  country,  do 
not  reject  me.  My  parents  died  when  I  was  seven  years 
of  age."  The  afflicted  mother  rose  up,  lifted  her  tear- 
stained  face  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  '^  0  God,  thou 
art  ever  sending  us  strange  children,  whom  we  receive 
gladly ;  whilst  our  own  thou  takest  away  from  us !  '* 
The  poor  boy's  petition  was  not  reflised. 

The  bereaved  parents,  especially  the  mother,  felt  this 
new  wound  so  severely  that  the  physicians  deemed 
change  of  scene  indispensable.  Falk  took  up  his  abode 
at  the  foot  of  the  Wartburg,  near  Eisenach.  The  ex- 
quisite scenery,  and  still  more  the  strengthening  me- 
mories clinging  around  the  ancient  fortress  overhanging 
their  dwelling,  acted  beneficially  on  the  mind  of  Falk 
and  his  wife.  Being  restored  to  health,  they  returned 
home  in  the  autumn,  after  visiting  Frankfort.  For  two 
years  God  saw  fit  to  grant  them  a  respite  from  domestic 
affliction,  when,  at  Easter  1821,  it  broke  forth  anew ; 
their  daughter  Angelica,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  being  taken 
from  them.  Well-practised  in  the  petition, "  Thy  will 
be  done,"  they  did  not  grow  weary  in  the  work  given 
them  to  do.  At  this  period  they  greatly  needed  fresh 
supplies  of  strength. 

"  The  owner  of  the  house  where  Falk  had  hitherto  car- 
ried on  his  labour  of  love,  unexpectedly  gave  him  notia* 
to  leave,  and  he  looked  around  him  in  vain  for  a  suit- 
able abode.  A  report  was  circulated  in  Weimar  that 
Falk  was  about  to  remove  to  the  ancient  mansion  of  the 
Counts  of  Orlamiinde,  a  deserted  and  dilapidated  build- 
ing in  Luther  Street.  On  first  hearing  this  rumour, 
Falk  remarked  that  he  would  not  choose  even  to  be 
buried  there.  However,  when  no  other  shelter  could  be 
found,  a  bright  thought  struck  Falk  ;  and  he  resolved 
to  go  to  Luther  Street,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  pupils. 
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restore  the  ruined  mansion.  The  house  was  purchased. 
Five  thousand  thalers  had  to  he  paid  by  a  certain  time, 
and  Falk  was  without  a  farthing  to  meet  the  demand ; 
besides  which,  the  expenses  of  building  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

"  Trust  in  Qod,  my  friends ! "  cried  Falk  ;  <'  trust  in 
God.  Let  the  work  be  planned  and  begun  in  his  name, 
and  he  will  send  us  the  meaps  wherewith  to  cany  it  on.'' 
He  then  set  to  work  with  his  usual  energy,  dispatching 
messengers  with  printed  circulars  announcing  his  new 
undertaking.  These  travelled  through  Germany  and 
Holland,  and  sent  home  the  gifts  of  Christian  firiends. 
Falk's  own  contribution,  the  result  of  literary  labour, 
amounted  to  three  thousand  thalers. 

Meanwhile  the  boys  worked  diligently  at  the  new 
house.  The  old  building  was  pulled  down  and  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  boose  laid  in  1823.  Every 
tile  on  the  roof,  every  lock,  every  table  and  diair  within, 
was  the  boys'  own  work.  When  the  structure  was  com- 
plete, there  was  placed  over  the  front  door  a  marble 
tablet  bearing  the  inscription :  ''  After  the  battles  of 
Jena,  Liitzen,  and  Leipzig,  the  Society  of '  Friends  in 
Need'  erected  this  house  as  a  perpetual  thank-o£fering 
to  God." 

The  outward  framework  complete,  Falk  set  to  work 
with  renewed  vigour  at  the  internal  economy  of  the 
establishment.  He  was  now  able  to  keep  a  larger  num- 
ber of  children  than  before  under  his  own  care,  and  ex- 
ercised more  vigilance  than  ever  over  their  mental  and 
spiritual  development  He  had  much  satisfaction  in  his 
pupils.  Many  a  worthy  tradesman,  many  an  able  teacher 
and  pious  pastor,  had  to  thank  Falk  for  saving  him 
from  destitution  and  making  him  a  useful  member  of 
society. 

One  of  Falk's  pupils,  Johannes  Benner,  tells  us  in  his 
autobiography  how  he,  a  poor  boy  from  the  district  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  the  Rhdne  and  the  forests  of 
Thuringia,  went,  impelled  by  a  strong  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, to  Falk  in  1822.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Refuge, 
and  very  soon  employed  as  Falk's  amanuensis.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  out  to  collect  for  the  institution,  and 
finally  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition— a  pastoral 
charge  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg.  From  his  auto- 
biography we  learn  something  of  Falk's  latter  years. 
Nothing  could  be  more  amiable  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  ripe  scholar,  the  friend  of  Gothe— the  man  of 
the  world  and  distinguished  ^czvan/— corresponded  with 
this  youth.  His  letters  to  his  proUffi  abound  in  phiyful 
humour,  as  well  as  deep  earnestness.  "  When  you  reach 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  hear  the  murmuring  of  its 
waves,"  he  writes, ''  greet  them  from  me,  and  tell  them 
that  poor  Johannes,  who  so  often  listened  to  their  voice, 
lias  wiped  away  many  a  mourner's  tear  and  stilled  many 
a  sigh  since  then ;  but  has  likewise  wept  and  sighed 
abundantly  himself." 

When  Denner  informed  Falk  of  his  visit  to  the  ishind 
of  Riigen,  where  he  had  been  much  refreshed  by  the 
kindness  of  Christian  friends^  as  well  as  deeply  im- 


pressed by  the  grandeur  of  Nature,  he  received  the  fol* 
lowing  answer :— "  My  iaithfid  Elisha  (2  Kings  xiL),— 
While  I  tarry  here  on  Mount  Carmel,  looking  up  to 
God,  yon  have  travelled  as  far  as  Rugen,  and  hav« 
listened  to  the  waves  of  the  Baltic  Qod  keep  yoa 
healthy  and  happy,  and  canae,  throc^h  your  endeavooni 
the  hearts  of  others  to  beat  as  warmly  as  our  own  fior 

the  cause  of  humanity If,  when  the  Lord  shall  call 

me  hence,  whether  by  the  whirlwind  or  by  the  still  small 
voice,  I  can  leave  you  a  fragment  of  my  mantle,  I  win 
do  so  with  all  my  heart  Smite  the  waters  therewith, 
and  go  dryshod  over  the  seas  of  trouble  whidi  await  all 
mortals  here  bek)w.  Tou  write  that  you  have  to  tdl 
learned  men  for  hours  about  our  institution.  Only  be 
strong  and  very  courageous :  your  simplicity  and  strai^^ 
forwardness  will  convince  them  that  we  are  in 
here  about  the  education  of  the  people ;  and  are 
hypocritical  knaves  nor  conceited  fools,  but  honest  meOy 
sending  out  othen  equally  single-minded,  whoae  enaod 
is  to  speak  the  truth  and  do  good  as  they  have  oppor- 
tunity. Now,  my  beloved  Denner,  the  Lord  Uesa  your 
going  out  and  coming  in.  May  he  spread  the  light  eC 
his  grace  even  though  your  humble  agency,  and  make 
you  and  me,  and  all  of  us,  a  blessing  to  many.  He  who 
was  so  gracious  to  shepherds  and  fishermen,  can  as- 
suredly advance  his  kingdom,  even  through  poor  boys 
from  Luther  Street,  if  such  be  bb  holy  will.  What 
though  the  ungodly  hiss  and  open  their  mouth  wide 
against  us;  the  Lord  will  never  let  us  be  put  t» 
shame." 

When  Denner  was  on  his  second  journey  to  the  Rhioe 
and  the  Netherlands,  Falk  mentions  his  own  declinii^ 
health.  "  Pray  for  your  sick  father,"  he  writes,  "  who 
lies  awake  many  an  hour,  and  never  fails  to  commend 
you  to  the  Divine  protection."  A  week  later :  ''  I  can 
neither  walk,  nor  stand,  nor  sit,  nor  get  a  moment's  rest 
at  night  My  appetite  is  gone,  and  at  the  alightvt 
movement  a  thousand  knives  seem  to  stab  me.  Thif 
call  this  terrible  complaint — worse  by  far  than  death- 
sciatica.  It  wastes  a  man  to  a  shadow,  and  ofteo  boil 
him  down  till  both  hands  totich  the  ground.  May  M, 
who  has  laid  on  me  this  heavy  cross,  help  me  to  bear  ift 
with  patience  and  calmness,  to  his  own  glory !"  ThN 
he  tells,  in  moving  language,  of  the  comfort  derived^ 
amid  his  bodily  anguish,  from  the  fact  that  the  inititii- 
tion  was  well  provided  for  by  the  exertions  of  his  yoanf 
friends,  whom  he  earnestly  exhorts  to  prayer.  **  Ged 
has  granted  your  request,  my  dear  son,"  he  writes,  a 
month  later.  "  The  fiery  trial  is  over ;  the  agonising 
pains  in  my  bones  have  ceased  We  shall  see  one 
another  once  more." 

But  never  again  did  the  young  disciple  behold  his  dear 
master  on  earth.  The  disease  returned  with  aggravated 
symptoms.  An  abscess  in  his  side  burst,  after  which  bi 
felt  better,  till  the  other  side  became  affected  in  the 
same  manner.  "  If  you  would  know  my  state  for  tbe 
last  two  months,"  he  writes,  "  read  Psalm  ciL"  Neve^ 
theless,  his  spirit  continued  strong  in  tiie  power  of  fiuth 
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"  Look  around,  my  son/'  he  continues^  taking  up  his 
parable ;  ''  we  live  in  a  great  hospital,  where  there  is  no 
end  of  sighing  and  dying,— of  leave-taking  and  heart- 
breaking. But  to  all  this  the  children  of  this  world  give 
little  heed.  They  resemble  the  thoughtless  French  com- 
missariea,  who,  whfle  the  ground-floor  echoes  with  the 
shrieks  of  their  wounded  and  dying  comrades,  are  en- 
gaged in  preparations  for  a  ball  in  the  rooms  above. 
Tes,  dance  and  sing ;  the  more  riotously  the  better,  lest 
those  piercing  cries  should  distract  your  fine  nerves,  ex- 
alted to  the  third  heaven  by  the  voluptuous  dance  and 
intoxicating  draught!  Tlwre,  my  good  Denser,  you 
have  a  picture  (tf  tlM  world  and  its  unspeakaUe  frivolity. 
It  is  to  counteract  this  tendency  that  Qod  has  called 
us  to  labour,  and  seen  fit  to  make  me  a  spectacle  of 
misery.  Blessed  are  they  whom  he  conducts  to  glory, 
even  through  great  tribulation."  Falk  was  indeed  hon- 
oured to  bear  a  noble  testimony  by  his  sublime  fortitude, 
nay,  even  his  triumphant  joy,  in  the  midst  of  unspeak- 
able suffering.  He  shared,  as  he  tells  us,  the  experience 
of  Job.  But  he  withstood  the  tempter,  and  occupied 
every  season  of  temporary  relief  in  praising  Qod  and 
working  for  the  children.  His  pupils  assembled  daily 
aionnd  his  couch  for  instruction,  and  to  the  last  he  gave 
aD  needful  orders  himself.  He  dictated  to  one  of  the 
boys  a  poem  which  he  had  composed  on  the  destruction 
of  the  ''Invincible  Armada*' — an  event  in  which  he  had 
always  loved  to  trace  the  finger  of  Qod. 


The  day  before  his  death,  he  wrote  the  preface  to  the 
little  work  on  Luther  aheady  alluded  to.  He  then  made 
his  will,  and  desired  his  daughter  to  read  it  to  the 
notary.  When  she  came  to  the  epitaph  which  he  had 
written  for  his  tombstone,  she  burst  into  tears,  where- 
upon he  encouraged  her  to  proceed  with  her  painful 
task,  saying, ''  Qo  on,  my  daughter ;  be  my  own  bravo 
girl ! ''  After  the  sealing  of  the  will,  he  was  seized  with 
violent  spasms  in  the  chest,  accompanied  by  great  diffi- 
culty in  breathing. 

On  the  14th  of  February  he  expressed  a  desire  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament.  It  was  administered  to  him  by 
one  of  his  most  decided  opponents,  who  ever  after  deeply 
revered  his  memory.  The  same  day  Falk  was  called  to 
pass  through  the  last  conflict  His  speech  was  now 
almost  inarticulate,  but  occasionally  a  few  disjointed 
words  were  audible:  "God— for  the  people— feith — 
Christ — ^the  end."  The  victory  was  gained,  and  Cart 
Reinthaler,  who  had  hastened  from  Erfiirt,  and  now 
stood  at  the  death-bed  with  the  widow  and  four  children,, 
closed  the  eyes  of  his  friend  in  silent  prayer. 

Three  days  later,  the  boys  of  the  Refuge  carried  the- 
body  to  the  family  burying-place,  where,  on  a  plain  monu- 
ment, may  still  be  read  a  brief  and  touching  epitaph 
composed  by  Falk  for  himself,  in  which  he  rests  his 
hope  of  salvation  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  Re- 
deemer. 
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[E  future  chronicler  of  the  history  of 
the  Church  wiU  doubtless  regard  it 
as  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that 
the   same  epoch  which   has   called 
forth  some  of  the  most  vehement  onslaughts  of 
the  ni^^Te  school  of  criticism  on  the  veiacity 
of  the  sacred  writings,  should  have  likewise  con- 
tribated  some  of  the  most  solid  additions  that 
have,  for  many  years,  been  made  to  the  external 
evidenees  of  the  truth  of  Scripture.     It  can 
hardly  be  a  matter  of  accident,  that  the  genera- 
tion which  is  accustomed  to  hear  the  Mosaic 
record  superciliously  alluded  to  by  its  men  of 
saence  as  a  '^  grand  old  legend,"  should  be  pro- 
'^ded  with  the  exquisite  and  effective  anecdote 
wbieh  the  researches  of  Rossellini  and  Wilkinson, 
^yaid  and  Bawlinscm,  have  been  the  means  of 
tnpplyiiig.     In   the  presence  of  so  startling  a 


coincidence,  it  seems  impossible  for  the  devout 
mind  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  guardian 
Eye,  which  has  watched  over  the  Church  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  chequered  career,  has 
shown  equal  vigilance  in  the  preservation  of  tho 
great  charter  of  her  hopes  and  liberties.  Deeply, 
however,  as  this  lesson  is  stamped  on  the  history 
of  contemporary  literature,  its  point  and  cogency 
are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  amid  the  multiplicity 
of  extraneous  details  with  which  it  is  almost 
necessarily  surrounded  in  scientific  exposition. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  an  altogether  superfluous 
task  for  the  Christian  student  to  endeavour  to 
gather  up  some  of  the  great  results  which  have 
been  achieved  in  the  department  of  Oriental  re- 
search, and  present  them  to  the  general  reader  in 
a  clear  and  compact  form.  To  concentrate  into  a 
focus  the  bright  rays  of  light  thrown  upon  the 
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Lord's  feet,  he  saw  her  hand  trembling  to  take  the  cup, 
and  in  a  loud  and  earnest  whisper  said  to  her,  "  It^s  for 
a  sinner."  He  spoke  to  a  penitent  Magdalene ;  himself 
in  that  hour  among  the  chief  of  penitents,  loving  much. 

ADDRESS  AT  THE  OOMMUNIOX. 

'<  Methonght  the  Lord  showed  me  a  heart  into  which 
he  had  put  a  iiew  song ;  the  soul  was  making  melody, 
attempting  to  make  melody  to  the  Lord.  Where  it  was 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  heard  it  singing  about  the  middle 
of  its  song.  It  had  been  singing, '  What  profit  is  there 
in  my  blood,  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit  V  It  had  been 
singing  the  Fifty-first  Psalm  ;  and  Jehovah  had  put  a 
new  song  into  its  month.  lie  had  done  it,  and  it  was 
trying  to  sing ;  and  I  heard  it  in  the  middle  of  its  song. 
It  had  been  reading  the  fifth  chapter  of  Revelation,  and 
trying  to  sing  some  of  its  numbers ;  and  now  it  was  at 
these  words, '  For  thou  wast  slain ;'  and  oh,  how  it  was 
sobbing  and  breaking!  how  it  was  melting  and  breaking 
with  a  joyous  grief  and  a  grievous  joy !  Oh,  how  it 
faltered  when  it  tried  to  sing,  *  And  bast  redeemed  us 
to  God  by  thy  blood.' 

<'  It  was  the  song  of  one  to  whom  much  had  been  for- 
given, and  who  therefore  loved  much  ;  but  it  was  the 
song  of  the  chief  of  sinners,  of  one  to  whom  most  had 
been  forgiven,  and  who  therefore  loved  most,  Tet  it 
faltered  and  made  wrong  music ;  it  jarred,  and  there 
was  discord  ;  and  it  grated  on  its  own  ear,  and  pained 
it ;  and  God  was  listening  to  it,  God  who  knoweth  all 
things.  But  the  song  was  presents  through  and  by 
the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant ;  and  if  there  was 
discord,  it  was  removed  by  grace  in  atoning  blood,  by 
the  sweet  accents  of  intercession ;  for  it  came  up  as 
music  in  Jehovah's  ear,  melody  to  the  Lord.  It  was 
not  discord  in  heaven.  I  would  know,  0  God,  what 
soul  that  is ;  0  God,  let  that  soul  be  mine .'" 

TRANSPARENCT. 

He  was  by  far  the  most  transparent  man  I  have  ever 
known.  The  openness  of  weakness  in  another,  that 
wants  both  the  desire  and  the  power  of  self-concealment, 
and  keeps  nothing  hidden  because  it  has  nothing  to 
hide,  was  in  him  the  transparency  of  a  casket  of  precious 
jewels.  He  had  intense  pleasure  in  thinking ;  no  other 
man  seemed  to  have  an  equal  delight  in  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  the  inteUect :  to  have  ceased  from  thought,  or  to 
have  paused  in  thinking,  would  have  been  to  him  an  ex- 
cruciating pain.  As  every  man  influences  others  more 
by  what  he  says  to  himself  than  by  what  he  says  to  them, 
his  visible  thinking  awoke  thoughts  in  his  students  and 
his  friends  as  no  other  man  could ;  and  his  unconcealed 
moral  and  spiritual  affections  and  emotions  moved,  as 
none  other  did,  kindred  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  those 
around  him.  You  were  not,  indeed,  admitted  to  the 
first  formation  of  his  thoughts,  or  to  see  them  unripe  ; 
and  if  you  started  a  point  that  he  had  not  considered, 
which  was  rare,  he  would  probably  make  no  reply  at  the 
moment,  and  answer  you  at  another  time.    But  when 


he  knew  his  ground,  he  thought  audibly  before  yoa ; 
and  much,  boUi  of  his  speech  and  of  his  pieadung^  wai 
thinking  aloud.  Intellectually,  morally,  and  spiritoaSy 
he  was  the  openest  of  men.  Tou  saw  him  fearing,  ma- 
rowing,  believing,  rejoicing ;  you  saw  him  rereteiicu^ 
God ;  you  saw  him  under  the  chidingi  of  conscieiiOB; 
you  saw  him  struggling  with  sin  ;  you  saw  him  eznltiqg 
in  unseen  gloiy  and  beauty. 

HIS  LOVE  TO  719ns  0HBI8T. 

Jesus  Christ,  in  his  person,  his  character,  his  life,  hii 
death,  was  the  central  subject  of  his  thonghto,  and  in* 
creasingly  year  by  year  till  the  end.  It  was  not  theologi 
but  Christ  that  filled  both  his  mind  and  his  heart:  fhi 
whole  stream  of  his  theology  sprang  from  him  at  ill 
source,  and  flowed  to  him  as  its  ocean.  The  holy  Locd 
God  of  his  earlier  years  was  his  fear  and  his  ddight  to 
the  last,  and  it  was  ever  true  of  him  that  ^he  feand 
God  above  many ;"  but  in  the  latter  portion  of  hk  life^ 
Jesus  Christ  was  peculiarly  the  one  object  of  his  deuiw 
and  the  constant  subject  of  his  meditation. 

*'  What  would  we  do  without  Christ  ?"  he  said  to  me 
a  year  before  his  death.  "  About  the  miracles  I  am  not 
a  right  believer.  I  believe  the  miracles ;  but  I  bdieie 
in  the  miracles  on  account  of  Christ,  instead  of  belienng 
in  Christ  on  account  of  the  miracles.  Christ  is  a  mo- 
derful  Being ;  we  could  never  do  without  Christ"  I  f^ 
plied,  "  Tour  believing  is  of  the  very  beet  kind,  for  Ohriit 
himself  says, '  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  me :  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  mktf 
sake.' " 

Again  he  said,  "  We  make  far  too  little  of  the  inov- 
nation ;  the  Fathers  knew  much  more  of  the  inoffntte 
God.  Some  of  them  were  oftener  at  Bethlehem  than  at 
Calvary ;  they  had  too  little  of  Calvary,  but  they  knew 
Bethlehem  well.  They  took  up  the  Holy  Babe  in  their 
arms ;  they  loved  Immanuel,  God  with  ua.  We  are  not 
too  often  at  the  cross,  but  we  are  too  seldom  at  the 
cradle ;  and  we  know  too  little  of  the  Word  made  fiohy 
of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus." 

It  was  the  same  absorbing  devotion  to  Jesus  Chiiit 
that  made  the  angel  whom  he  loved  best,  and  moot 
longed  to  see  out  of  all  the  heavenly  host,  to  be  the  OM 
who  was  honoured  with  the  ministration  of  '^  strengfch- 
ening  his  Lord  in  the  garden ;"  that  Lord  himself  so 
supremely  beloved,  and  most  of  all  in  his  dying  lofo^ 
that  for  his  sake  he  loved  the  messenger  who  ministerod 
to  him  in  the  hour  of  his  weakness  and  sorrow. 
*  This  interest  in  Christ  rose  above  every  passing  into^ 
est  of  earth.  In  the  questions  of  the  day  he  took  a 
lively  concern ;  not  in  party  politics,  on  which  I  never 
heard  him  utter  a  word  in  the  midst  of  all  his  talk,  bat 
in  all  subjects  of  national  welfare.  A  friend  met  him  on 
the  street  at  a  time  of  some  public  interest,  and  not  io 
mere  form  asked  him,  "Is  there  any  news  to-day?" 
"  Oh  yes,"  he  replied ;  "  this  is  always  news— The  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 
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HIB  LOTS  TOWABD  ALL  MEN'. 

[b  love  toward  all  men,  and  liis  want  of  all  malice, 
apeciallj  brought  out  in  his  singular  freedom  from 
khe  vice  of  evil-speaking.    This  was  the  more  noteworthy 
becanse  ''much  speaking"  was  a  frequent  snare  to  him. 
In  speaking  at  inconvenient  times  and  at  excessive 
length,  he  forgot  the  counsel  of  a  wiser  than  himself,  that 
^^ia  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanted  not  sin ;"  al- 
though in  speaking  to  Qod  he  often  remembered  the 
U^er  warning, ''  Qod  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth : 
tberefore  let  thy  words  be  few.**    But  as  regards  ''  back- 
liting  with  the  tongue,  and  taking  up  a  reproach  against 
i  neighbour,"   the  commendation  might  fitly  be  be- 
stowed on  him,  ^  If  any  man  o£fend  not  in  word,  the 
■ne  is  a  perfect  man."    This  perfect  "  bridling  of  the 
tongoe"  from  speaking  evil,  was  the  more  trying  in  his 
eve,  and  its  mastory  a  greater  triumph,  because  he  did 
not  limit  himself  to  the  rule  of  saying  nothing  about 
joor  Dffighbour  except  when  you  can  speak  well  of  him. 
Toffud  his  neighbour  he  bridled  his  tongue  with  a  per- 
ffictooDtrol  and  skill ;  but  he  did  not  muzzle  it    Talking 
iboot  his  fellow-men  was  in  mere  bulk  a  very  small  in- 
pedient  of  his  multitudinous  speech.    But  he  delighted 
in  pcHrtraying  men's  characters ;  not  in  gossip,  not  in 
kog  discussion,  and  not  in  random  remarks,  but  in  one 
ft  two  deep  lines  of  a  portrait  thoughtfully  fashioned  in 
•   UiowD  mind :  as  he  abridged  a  subject  into  its  most 
indical  shape,  so  he  condensed  a  man  into  an  aphoristic 
inteooe.    He  greatly  loved  to  dwell  on  the  good  that 
ni  m  men,  but  it  was  the  characteristic  good  ;  and  he 
ibmned  the  utterance  of  any  evil,  so  far  as  it  was  mixed 
vithtiie ''leaven  of  malice."  Tethecharact^zedtheman, 
Boiai|ood,  and  not  as  bad,  but  as  an  individual  human 
^Kingwikh  his  own  distinctiveness ;  painting  the  portrait 
iniivi&lnieB,  but  never  mingling  his  colours  with  any 
^npoCtbe  poison  that  is  under  the  tongue." 

'^^  eonmiand,"  he  said,  "  is  not  '  Thou  shalt  love 
*fcj*df  n  Uiy  neighbour ;'  but,  *  Thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
^*  There  is  a  priority,  but  a  priority  among  equals. 
—The  lUmud  says :  He  who  says, '  Mine  is  mine,  and 
tlune  is  thine,'  is  a  just  man  ;  he  who  says,  '  Mine  is 
^^  tnd  thine  is  mine,'  is  a  wicked  man ;  but  he  who 
'^Jii  'Thine  is  thine,  and  mine  is  thine,'  is  a  good  man. 
""^ve  leeketh  not  her  own.  Some  people's  minds  are 
Bade  up  of  extreme  suspiciousness.  If  they  hear  part 
of  s  nuitter  concerning  any  one,  and  there  be  both  a 
^  ttd  a  dirty  handle  to  take  hold  of  it  by,  they  are 
■w  to  take  hold  of  it  by  the  dirty  handle.    If  you  are 

witboot  love,  then  the  church  bell  is  as  good  a  Christian 
•ijou.'* 


Any  simple  statement  of  the  gospel  had  a  great  at- 
traction for  him— and  the  simpler  it  was  he  enjoyed  it 
the  more — if  it  was  not  controversial  but  the  genuine 
utterance  of  the  heart  The  account  of  redemption 
from  the  lips  of  an  African  woman,  a  shive,  impressed 
him  deeply :  he  liked  to  repeat  it  in  conversation ;  and 
on  one  occasion  at  a  meeting  for  prayer,  he  stood  up 
and  said  without  further  remark  of  his  own^"  I  have 
never  heard  the  gospel  better  stated  than  it  was  put  by 
a  poor  negress :  '  Me  die,  or  He  die ;  He  die,  me  no 
die.'" 

THOUOHTS  05  PBEAOHINO. 

On  the  preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  he  said, 
"  His  doctrine  is  all  application,  and  his  application  aU 
doctrine."  But  the  most  graphic  of  his  conversational 
criticisms  on  the  pulpit,  was  his  comparison  of  two  great 
preachers,  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Gordon  ;  but  his  voice 
and  action  added  a  Aividness  which  we  cannot  transfer 
by  the  pen.  "  They  were  both  one-idead  preachers;  but 
I  used  to  compare  the  one  to  a  showman,  and  the  other 
to  a  huntsman.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  the  showman,  and 
his  idea  was  the  showman*s  box,  which  he  set  down  be- 
fore you  and  said, '  Here*s  the  idea.'  Then  he  took  it 
up  in  his  hands,  and  turned  it,  and  showed  it  in  every 
possible  way:  'This  is  the  top  of  it,  and  this  is  the 
bottom ;  this  is  its  front,  and  this  is  its  back ;  this  is 
its  right  side,  this  is  the  left ;  this  is  the  outside,  and 
this  is  the  inside :  so  there  you  have  the  whole  idea.' 
Dr.  Gordon  was  the  huntsman,  and  his  idea  was  the  fox 
which  he  asked  you  to  help  him  to  cateh :  '  Tou  cannot 
see  it  yet,  but  we  shall  search  the  thicket  and  make 
sure  to  find  it  It  is  somewhere  in  this  cover ;  let  us 
first  beat  for  it  on  the  right,  next  let  us  turn  and  beat 
the  bushes  on  the  left  It  is  not  in  either,  let  us  now 
beat  straight  in  front  Sniff !  sniff !  we  have  got  on  the 
scent,  we  shall  soon  catch  it  now,  it  must  be  very  near — 
ho,  there  it  is  at  last !  look,  that  is  it !  the  idea :  '—and  he 
closed  the  book  just  the  moment  before  you  had  caught 
it"  The  same  thought  has  been  otherwise  expressed, 
that  "  the  idea  was  in  the  sentence  after  the  last" 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Gordon,  to  whose  clear  and 
earnest  teaching  of  the  way  of  life  not  a  few  teachers 
of  others  were  deeply  indebted.  Dr.  Duncan,  in  conduct- 
ing an  ordinary  service  in  church,  began  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  said  with  a  singular  majesty  and  force,  "  Know  ye 
not  that  there  is  a  Prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this 
day  in  Israel?"  He  added  no  comment;  yet  more 
effectually  than  by  a  long  oration  did  these  few  words, 
as  he  spoke  them,  set  forth  the  prince-like  grandeur  of 
the  dead,  and  awaken  at  once  admiration  for  his  char- 
acter and  sorrow  for  Israel's  loss. 
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EPISTLES   OF    CHBIST. 


«< 


'Tewe  ovrepisUe  wxttten  in  our  hearts,  known  and  TMd  of  all  men : — manifeatlj  declared  to  bt  the  epUtle  of  Chriat  mil 
yij  na,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Uying  God ;  not  in  tablea  of  atone,  bnt  In  fleahj  tablea  of  the  hi 
2  OOR.  ill  2,  3. 


EOM  the  example  of  the  Master,  Paul 
had  acquired  the  habit^  in  his  teach- 
ing, of  gliding  softly  and  quickly 
from  a  common  object  of  nature  to 
the  deep  things  of  grace.  In  his  conversation 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria^  for  example,  Jesus 
led  his  scholar,  ere  she  was  aware,  from  the  water 
of  Jacob's  well  to  the  water  of  lifa  In  like 
manner,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  any  common  topic  that  arose,  the 
stepping-stone  by  which  he  carried  his  pupils 
over  into  the  concerns  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  this  case,  the  question  concerned  the  testi- 
monials which  a. minister  or  missionary  might 
present  when  he  reached  a  new  sphere.  The  prac- 
tice of  asking  and  obtaining  certificates  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early  period 
into  the  Christian  Church.  Already,  in  Paul's 
time,  some  abuses  had  crept  in  along  with  it.  A 
minister  of  very  moderate  gifts,  or  even  of  doubt- 
ful soundness,  might  carry  in  his  pocket  a  voucher 
signed  by  some  great  names.  We  may  gather 
from  this  epistle  that  some  very  well  recom- 
mended missionaries  had  been  spoiling  Paul's 
work  at  CorintL 

Virtually  challenged  to  exhibit  his  own  certifi- 
cates, he  boldly  appeals  to  the  profession  and  the 
life  of  those  who  had  been  converted  through  his 
ministry.  He  does  not  need  to  present  letters 
of  recommendation  to  them  when  he  comes  to 
Corinth,  or  to  request  letters  of  recommendation 
from  them  when  he  goes  away :  "  Ye  are  our 
epistle."  The  work  which  God  had  done  by  him 
is  evidence  that  God  has  sent  him  to  work.  He 
will  not  deign  to  submit  any  other  proof  of  his 
call 

But  Paul  always  reckons  himself  a  small  sub- 
ject Although  compelled  sometimes  to  intro- 
duce it,  he  will  not  dwell  on  it     The  conception 


of  the  disciples  being  an  epistle  to  recon 
him  is  no  sooner  brought  in  than  it  is  abanc 
He  glides  instantly  into  a  greater  thing. 
Christians  are  an  epistle  of  Christ  Theu 
are  a  letter  in  which  men  may  learn  the  Lo 
Begarding  these  living  epistles  of  Chrisi 
sider, — 

L  The  paper,  or  maieritU,  on  which  the  : 
are  made. — Many  different  substances  have 
employed  in  successive  ages  of  the  world  to  i 
and  retain  a  written  language  ;  but  one  feal 
common  to  all, — in  their  natural  state  th« 
not  fit  to  be  used  as  writing  materiala 
must  undergo  a  process  of  preparation, 
the  primitive  material  of  stone  must  be  po 
on  the  surface  ere  the  engraving  begin.  A 
rough  places  must  be  made  smooth,  otherwi 
writing  would  not  be  legible.  The  pr 
stones  containing  the  names  of  the  twelve  1 
and  together  constituting  the  high  priest's  b 
plate,  were  not  capable  of  taking  the  engx 
on  when  first  the  Hebrews  found  them, 
labour  was  expended  ere  all  the  sharp  e( 
were  rubbed  ofi^  and  a  glassy  polish  impart 
the  surface.  The  reeds,  and  leaves,  and  i 
too,  which  were  used  as  writing  materials  b 
ancients,  all  needed  a  process  of  prepar 
Therein  they  are  like  the  living  epistles  of  i 
Christ,  who  must  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
minds  ere  they  can  show  forth  the  Redee 
likeness  in  their  lives. 

But  the  preparation  of  modem  materia] 
writing,  although  it  was  not  before  the  ape 
mind  when  he  wrote  this  text,  contains,  in 
more  points  of  likeness  to  the  renewing 
sanctifying  of  believers  than  any  of  the  ai 
arts. 

Although  Paul  does  not  here  directly  ref 
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paper — a  substance  not  invented  when  lie  wrote^- 

ihere  is  a  remarkaUe  likeness  between  the  method 

employed  in  its  manafacture,  and  that  work  of 

the  Spirit  by  which  a  human  life  becomes  .fit  to 

reoeive  and  exhibit  an  epistle  of  Christ     lUthy 

ngs  are  the  raw  material  of  the  manufactare. 

Tbese  are  with  great  care  and  labour  broken  very 

nail,  and  washed  very  dean.     They  are  then 

cut  into  a  new  form,  and  brought  oat  pure  and 

beintifal,  ready  to  get  a  new  meaning  impressed 

on  their  smooth,  bright  breast     Paper  from  rags 

ii;  m  an  obvious  and  important  sense,  a  new 

vmtitrt.     It  has  been  cleansed  from  its  filthiness. 

Then  is  now  no  spot  nor  wrinkle  upon  it,  nor 

lay  such  thing. 

Such  a  process  of  breaking  down  and  building 

«p  again  takes  place  every  time  that  a  writing 

mterial  is  prepared  for  receiving  an  epistle  of 

Cbist    Tou  might  as  well  try  to  write  with  pen 

nH  ink  upon  the  rubbish  from  which  paper  is 

Bide,  as  to  impress  legible  evidence  for  the  truth 

nH  dirinity  of  the  gospel  on  the  life  and  conver- 

ntion  U  one  who  is  still  ^  of  the  earth,  earthy." 

The  paper  manufacturer  is  not  nice  in  the  choice 

d  btt  materials.     He  does  not  reject  a  torn  or  a 

tUqr  piece  as  unfit  for  his  purpose.     All  come 

lEke  to  him.     The  clean  and  glancing  cloth  from 

the  taUe  of  the  rich,  and  filthy  rags  from  a  beg- 

9^^  hMk,  are  equally  welcome.     The  clean  can- 

^  he  Krriceable  without  passing  through  the 

^ttefKhuer's  process,  and  the  unclean  can  be 

BadeseniBeable  with  it     He  throws  both  into 

toe  Mme  oachine,  puts  both  through  the  same 

pnKM^  and  brings  out  both  new  creatures.    The 

™Qsees  were  scandalized  on  observing   that 

pBhlietnt  and  sinners  came  in  streams  to  Christ, 

^  woe  all  accepted.      "  This  man  receiveth 

■MMn^"  they  complained.     Yea,  receiveth  them  : 

• 

^Bttn  are  taken  in  between  the  wheels,  at  the 
^OBUBeiioement  of  this  process ;  but  at  the  end  of 
^  samts  in  white  clothing  are  thrown  out,  fit  for 
tie  kingdom  of  heaven.  Go  ye  into  the  highways 
^  hedges,  and  as  many  as  ye  can  find  bid  to  the 
^vriage.  Christ  does  not  find  any  pure  on 
^Vth;  he  makes  them.  Those  that  stand  round 
^  tfanme  in  white  clothing  were  gathered  firom 
tke  ndnL  They  were  once  darkness,  though  they 
(•BOW  fight  in  the  Lord. 
I«et  DO  man  think  he  can  go  into  heaven  be- 


cause he  is  good;  but  neither  let  any  one 
fear  he  will  be  kept  out  of  it  because  he  is  evil 
Him  that  cometh,  the  Lord  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out.  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  white  as  wool.  The  blood  of  Jesus  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin. 

Not  on  tables  of  stone,  like  those  on  which  the 
law  was  graven,  but  on  tables  of  flesh,  must  the 
mind  and  likeness  of  Christ  be  written.  Give 
him  your  heart  Surrender  it  to  him,  that  he 
may  blot  out  its  stains,  and  mark  it  for  his  own. 
The  Lord  hath  need  of  epistles  to  recommend  his 
grace  in  this  world:  Lord,  here  am  I;  use  me. 

IL  The  writing^  or  the  mind  and  meaning 
which  is  fixed  on  the  prepared  page. — It  is  not 
Christianity  printed  in  the  creed;  but  Christ 
written  in  the  heart  When  that  writing  is  fixed 
on  the  heart,  it  shines  through  every  opening  of 
the  life,  and  conciliates  fiivour  for  the  Lord. 

It  is  well  understood  that  a  person's  character 
may  be  very  well  gathered  from  his  letters.  These 
seem  to  be  windows  in  his  breast  through  which 
you  can  read  his  true  character.  How  eagerly 
the  public  read  the  letters  of  a  great  man,  if  they 
are  printed  after  his  death.  People  expect  to 
learn  better  by  these  than  by  any  other  means 
what  the  man  really  was. 

As  our  Lord  left  no  monument  of  himself  in 
brass  or  marble,  so  he  left  no  letters  written  by 
his  own  hand.  He  did  not  write  his  mind  on 
tables  of  stone  or  on  sheets  of  parchment  Even 
Rome,  with  all  her  rage  for  relics,  does  not  pre- 
tend to  show  a  specimen  of  his  hand-writing. 
Yet  he  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness. 
He  has  left  letters  behind  him  which  truly  reveal 
his  mind :  '^  Ye  are  epistles  of  Christ''  Disciples, 
when  he  desires  to  let  the  world  know  what  he 
is,  he  points  to  you.  Nay,  more,  and  further, 
when  he  would  have  the  Father  to  behold  his 
glory,  he  refers  him  to  the  saved :  ^  Father,  I  am 
glorified  in  them."  It  is  not  only  that  the  world, 
in  point  of  fact,  judges  of  Christianity  by  what 
they  see  in  Christians,  but  they  have  authority 
so  to  do.  The  Lord  himself  consented  that  they 
should  read  him  there. 

So,  Jesus  sends  a  letter  to  the  world — sends 
many  letters — sends  a  letter  to  every  city,  and 
every  street,  and  every  house.     A  merchant  who 
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is  a  disciple  of  Christ  goes  to  India  or  China. 
He  sells  manufactured  goods;  he  buys  silk  and 
tea.  .  But  all  the  time  he  is  a  letter,  a  living 
epistle,  sent  by  Christ  to  the  heathen.  A  boy 
becomes  an  apprentice  in  a  warehouse  or  factory; 
but  before  he  was  bound  to  a  master  on  earth 
he  has  been  redeemed  by  a  Master  in  heaven. 
He  is  now,  therefore,  a  letter  from  the  Lord  to 
all  his  shopmates.  In  his  truth,  and  love,  and 
gentleness,  and  fairness,  and  generosity,  they 
should  learn  the  mind  of  Christ  I  confess  that 
this  thought  is  fitted  to  make  us  afraid.  How 
shall  we  fulfil  such  a  function?  The  solution  is 
— it  is  the  Lord's  own  method.  He  has  chosen 
earthen  vessels  in  order  that  the  glory  may  be 
to  God. 

III.  Tlie  loriter, — This  letter  is  written  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  Gkxi  Some  writings  and 
paintings  look  well  for  a  while,  but  are  easily 
rubbed  off  by  rough  usage,  or  grow  faint  with 
age.  Only  fast  colours  are  truly  valuable.  Hu- 
man art  has  found  the  means  of  making  them 
lasting.  The  flowers  and  figures  painted  upon 
porcelain,  for  example,  are  burned  in,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  blotted  out  As  long  as  the  vessel 
lasts  the  painting  remains  bright 

How  shall  we  get  a  writing  or  a  likeness  made 
durable  in  a  human  heart?  One  thing  we  know, 
— many  features  which  people  admire  are  blotted 
out  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  Lessons  which 
human  hands  lay  on  are  not  able  to  stand  the 
rough  usage  of  the  world.  The  education  which 
can  be  obtained  at  schools  is  not  sufficient  Its 
fair  characters  may  soon  be  stained  by  evil 
passions  from  within,  or  scratched  by  cruel  treat- 
ment from  without.  We  cannot  make  the  writ- 
ing deep  enough  on  those  mysterious  tablets.  We 
cannot  warrant  the  colouring. 

No  writing  on  a  human  spirit  is  certainly  dur- 
able, except  that  which  the  Spirit  of  God  lays  on. 
The  process  is  in  one  aspect  like  writing;  but  in 
another  it  seems  rather  a  species  of  printing.  The 
meaning  is  in  the  Scriptures  set  up  like  types — 
once  for  alL  Then  the  Scriptures  are  impressed 
on  the  heart,  as  the  types  are  applied  to  the  page. 
It  is  when  divine  truth,  taken  off  the  divine  Re- 
deemer, is  pressed  on  the  human  heart  by  the 
Spirit  of  Gud,  that  one  becomes  a  new  creature. 


Old  things  pass  away,  and  all  things  become  new. 
Henceforth  the  Christian  bears  about,  on  his 
character,  the  likeness  of  Christ 

And  there  is  also  a  kind  of  burning  to  make 
the  writing  durable.  In  conversion  there  is  i 
sort  of  furnace  through  which  the  new-bom  pui 
We  must  take  up  our  cross  when  we  foDow 
Christ  We  must  part  with  all  that  crucifies  the 
Lord,  although  it  were  dear  as  a  right  ann  or  a 
right  eye.  Through  such  fire  and  water  tke 
Spirit  leads  us ;  but  he  brings  us  into  a  wealtkf 
place.  It  is  gladsome,  as  well  as  safe^  to  pia 
from  death  imto  life  in  conversion ;  but  there  It 
something  to  be  stripped  off,  and  something  to 
be  put  on,  in  the  passage,  which  you  will  new 
forget 

In  the  wide-&pread  religious  activity  of  te 
day  some  marks  are  made  on  the  people, — not 
made  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  A  cry;  a  swoon;  a 
fear  of  wrath ;  an  imagination  of  the  judgment- 
seat;  a  gift  of  prayer;  a  profession  of  faith, — mi| 
be  shown  by  the  event  to  have  been  only  mada 
on  the  surface  made  by  some  passing  fen; 
or  nervous  sympathy.  The  writing  made  by  tin 
Spirit  does  not  go  out  again.  This  baptism  is  a 
baptism  of  fire  as  well  as  of  water — it  not  odf 
washes  off  the  old  ;  it  also  bums  in  the  new. 

IV.  The  pen, — In  writing  the  new  name  aal 
new  nature  on  the  tables  of  the  heart,  the  Holy 
Spirit  employs  an  instmment  It  is  expresdf 
said  in  the  text  that  Ptaul  and  the  younger  evan- 
gelists who  assisted  him  had  a  hand  in  thew(»k 
The  terms  ''  ministered  by  us''  point  to  the  prei* 
ence  of  man  in  the  work  of  conversion  and  sanc- 
tifying. It  is  not  a  high  place  that  the  hamaa 
ministry  occupies;  but  it  is  the  right  place,  and 
it  cannot  be  wanted. 

In  photography  it  is  the  sun  that  makes  tht 
portrait  There  is  no  drawing  of  the  outline  1^ 
a  human  hand ;  and  no  shading  of  the  figure  1^ 
the  mles  of  the  painter's  art  The  person  stands 
up  in  the  light ;  and  the  light  lays  his  image  QO 
the  glass.  Yet  even  in  this  there  is  room  and 
need  for  the  ministry  of  man.  Without  the 
ministry  of  man,  the  work  could  not  in  any  case 
be  accomplished.  A  human  hand  prepares  the 
plate,  and  adjusts  the  lens.  Although  in  the  real 
work  of  making  the  picture  the  artist  has  no  part 
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it  all— although  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  in  the 
iod  than  stand  still,  like  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea, 
ind  see  the  work  done  by  the  snn — his  place  is 
idll  important  and  necessary.  . 

A  similar  place  is  assigned  to  the  minist][y  of 
BMQ  in  the  woric  of  the  Spirit  Qod  does  not 
md  angels  to  preach.  We  learn  the  gospel 
finn  men  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves. 
Oomelius  and  his  house  will  be  saved ;  but  for 
tbt  end  Peter  must  go  from  Joppa  to  Caasarea, 
aad  there  declare  the  way  of  life.  The  Ethiopian 
tmBorer  will  find  the  Saviour  whom  he  seeks ; 
hi  not  until  Philip  is  sent  from  Samaria,  a 
ddUid  evangelist  to  guide  the  earnest  but  ignorant 
AMcan.  It  is  thus  that  the  Lord  employs 
pncDts,  teachers,  pastors,  at  the  present  day,  as 
iaitraments  to  break  hard  hearts  and  bind  up 
hoken  ones. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  and  honourable 

iqloyment  in  which  any  human  being  can  be 

oiglged.     Whether  he  be  a  ministering  child  or 

tainisteriDg  man,  the  agent  who  stands  between 

tk  living  and  the  dead — a  channel  through 

lUdi  the  light  of  life  may  run-— occupies  the 

MA  honourable  place  and  discharges  the  greatest 

tnetkm  competent  to  any  creature.     Here  above 

Mb  the  depending  extremity  of  the  wire  whose 

i|$«  Old  is  dipped  in  heaven— dipped  there  in 

<*a)ailing  love — dipped  in  Qod,  who  is  love ; 

ndhfln  beneath  me,  within  reach,  is  a  brother 

'*dttd  a  trespasses  and  sins."     I  grasp  with 

<M  hmd  the  conducting  rod,  and  with  the  other 

tlie  tMy  stiff  hand  of  my  brother ;  then,  not 

^  me^  but  through  me,  the  light  of  life  flows 

^  its  eternal  fountain  into  the  empty  soul. 

Boe  is  an  example  of  the  first  resurrection. 

Bwlifing  is  now  an  epistle  of  Christ,  written  in- 

^  hy  the  Spirit,  but  yet "  ministered  by  us." 

^tiog  nowadays  is  done  by  machines 
*Udi  work  with  a  strength  and  regularity  and 
Ance  that  is  enough  to  strike  an  onlooker  with 
«»*iy.  Yet  even  there  a  watchful  human  eye 
and  alert  human  hand  is  needed  to  introduce  the 
P*(er  into  the  proper  place.  Agents  are  needed, 
«m  under  the  glorious  ministry  of  the  Spirit — 
^*^^  to  watch  for  souls. 

V-  The  readers, — ^They  are  a  great  number, 
ttd  of  various  kinds.     The  terms  of  the  text 


have  a  wide  range — ''Known  and  read  of  all 
men."  The  writing  is  not  sealed,  or  locked  up 
in  a  desk,  but  exposed  daily,  and  all  the  day,  to 
public  view.  These  living  epistles  walk  about 
upon  the  streets,  and  mingle  with  the  crowds  in 
the  market-place.  Every  one  may  read  them  at 
wilL  Some  who  look  on  the  letters  are  enemies, 
and  some  are  friends.  If  an  alien  see  Christ 
truly  and  clearly  represented  in  a  Christian,  he 
may  thereby  be  turned  from  darkness  to  light ; 
but  if  he  see  falsehood,  and  anger,  and  selfish- 
ness, and  worldliness  in  one  who  is  called  a 
Christian,  he  will  probably  be  more  hardened  in 
his  unbelief  Those  who  already  know  and  love 
the  truth  are  glad  when  they  read  it  clearly 
written  in  a  neighbour's  life ;  are  grieved  when 
they  see  a  false  image  of  the  Lord  held  up  before 
the  eyes  of  men. 

Here,  however,  in  justice,  I  ought  to  say  that 
many  readers  .fdl  to  see  the  meaning  of  the 
plainest  letters.  None  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see. 

Every  one's  life  is  an  open  letter.  Every  man, 
whether  he  is  a  Christian  or  not,  is  written  and 
is  read.  Some  are  epistles  of  Christ ;  some  are 
epistles  of  vanity ;  some  are  epistles  of  covetous- 
ness ;  some  are  epistles  of  selfishness ;  some  are 
epistles  of  the  wicked  one.  The  main  features 
of  the  father  of  lies  are  written  largely  on  the 
life  of  some  of  his  followers.  The  spirit  that 
reigns  within  is  more  or  less  visible  in  the  out- 
ward conduct  In  some  countries  the  master's 
name  is  branded  in  the  flesh  of  his  slave,  so 
that,  if  the  slave  should  run  away,  every  one 
should  know  to  whom  he  belonged.  The  cap- 
tive may,  indeed,  be  bought  with  a  price ;  and 
then  he  receives  the  mark  of  his  new  master. 
Thus,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  people  may  read 
in  our  lives,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accu- 
racy, whose  we  are,  and  whom  we  serve.  The 
surest  way  to  appear  a  Christian,  in  all  places, 
and  at  all  times,  is  to  be  ona  The  surest  way 
to  make  people,  when  you  go  out,  take  know- 
ledge that  you  have  been  with  Jesus,  is  really  to 
be  with  Jesus. 

Considering  how  defective  most  readers  are, 
cither  in  will  or  skill,  or  both,  the  living  epistles 
should  be  wTitten  in  characters  both  large  and 
fair.     Some  manuscripts,  though  they  contain  a 
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profound  meaning,  are  so  defectively  written 
that  none  but  experts  cto  decipher  them.  Skilled 
and  practised  men  can  piece  them  together,  and 
gather  the  sense  where,  to  ordinary  eyes,  only 
unconnected  scrawls  appear.  Such  should  not 
be  tiie  writing  on  a  disciple's  life.  If  it  be  such, 
most  people  will  £ul  to  understand  it  It  should 
be  clear  and  bold  throughout,  that  he  may  run 
who  reads  it 
Benevolent  ingenuity,  in  our  day,  has  produced 


a  kind  of  writing  that  even  the  blind  cai 
The  letters,  instead  of  merely  appealing 
eye  by  their  colour,  are  raised  firom  the  sur 
as  to  be  sensible  to  touch.  Such,  met 
should  be  the  writing  of  Christ's  mind 
Christian's  conversation  !  It  should  be  rai 
characters  so  large,  and  sharp,  and  high 
even  the  blind,  who  cannot  see,  may  be 
pelled,  by  contact  with  Christians,  to  lee 
Christ  is  passing  by. 


80NO8    IN    THE    NIGHT. 


BY  A.  L.  O.  E. 


|H,  thou  on  thy  sick-bed  kept  watchful 
and  waking 
By    pain    all    the    weary     night 
through; 
It  seems  as  if  God  were  His  servant  forsaking — 

His  servant  so  trustful  and  true ! 
Ah  no ;  for  He  giveth  me  songs  in  the  darkness 

That  never  I  heard  in  the  day : 
"  Thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  King  in  His  beauty, 
The  land  that  is  far,  far  away.'' 

Poor  sufferer  1  the  wild  sounds  of  revd  oppress 
thee, 

That  rise  through  the  stilly  night  air; 
The  noise  of  the  world's  mirth  must  sorely  dis- 
tress thee — 

That  mirth  which  thou  never  canst  shara 
Oh  no;  for  an  angel  is  warbling  beside  me 

An  anthem  so  soft  and  so  clear, — 
^  Thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  King  in  His  beauty ;" 

And  this  is  the  song  which  I  hear:— • 

.^ngel'js  ^cng. 

I  come  down  to  cheer  thee,  O  happy  Immortal, 

Whom  grace  hath  from  bondage  set  free, 
Whilst  yet  thou  art  waiting  before  the  high  portal 

Which  one  day  will  open  for  thee. 
I  bear  thee  a  promise,  the  sweetest^  the  surest, 

'Tis  sent  from  the  Qod  who  is  love, — 
**  Thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  King  in  His  beauty 

When  thou  art>  like  angels,  above." 

I  saw  Him  when  in  His  own  world  as  a  stranger 

Appeared  the  omnipotent  Lord; 
I  hovered  in  ecstasy  over  His  manger, 

And  with  the  meek  shepherds  adored. 


I  heard  the  first  faint  infant  cry  from  the  M 
Whose  voice  bade  the  universe  be; 

Mine  eyes  then  beheld  the  King  in  His  wea 
I  saw  Him,  and  marvelled  to  see. 

I  saw  Him — the  Saviour — despised  and  re, 

A  mourner,  acquainted  with  grief ; 
I  longed — ^how  I  longed  ! — that  when  a 
neglected, 

The  seraphs  might -bring  Him  relie£ 
I  heard  the  fierce  blasphemies  scornfully  u1 

By  scribe  and  by  proud  Pharisee; 
Mine  eyes  then  beheld  the  King  in  His  trii 

I  saw — much  perplexed  to  see. 

I  saw — but  the  tongue  of  an  angel  must  h 

That  mystery  of  love  to  declare — 
I  saw  upon  Calvary  raised  the  dread  altar, 

A  cross, — and  a  Victim  was  there. 
There  was  silence  in  heaven — ^there  was  i 
in  heaven — 

All  gazed  on  that  one  awful  tree ; 
Mine  eyes  then  beheld  the  King  in  His  aii§ 

I  saw  Him,  and  trembled  to  see. 

And  thou  too  shalt  see  Him,  Uiat  bliss  is  \ 
thee. 

But  not  in  His  weakness  or  pain, — 
When,  girded  with  power  and  mantled  in  n 

The  Victim  retumeth  to  reign ; 
Shalt  see  Him,  no  stranger,"^  but  One  whoa 
loves  t. 

Thy  Shepherd,  thy  Saviour,  thy  Friend; 
Thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  King  in  His  be 

Through  ages  that  never  shall  end. 

*  Margical  reading  of  Job  six.  27. 
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THE  8T0BT  LIZZIE  TOLD. 

Br  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "STEPPING  HEAVEHWABD.'* 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  L 


ITT  it  lonely  lying  here  all  day  with  no- 
thing going  on?" 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am !  So  many  things  have 
happened  to  me,  you  can't  think.  If  it 
too  bold  for  a  poor  girl  like  me  to  tell  it  over  to  a 
hdy  like  you,  I  could  begin  to  tell. it  now.  Tou  would 
like  to  hear  idl  about  it  ? 

''WeU,  the  first  thing  that  happened  to  me  was 
notfaei's  giving  me  the  baby  to  hold.  I  was  just  turned 
rffonu^  and  my  sister  Jenny  was  going  on  two,  and  the 
Uby  was  just  a  baby,  not  any  years  old. 

'"Idzzie/  says  mother,  'you're  a  great  girl  now. 
loifie  four  years  old ;  and  I'm  going  to  trust  the  baby 

tDJOO.' 

"It  was  the  first  thing  that  happened  to  me.  It 
nil  me  feel  grown-up.    I  thought  I  was  a  woman, 


*  After  that  I  nursed  the  baby,  and  kept  him  from 
fgttoil  things  into  his  mouth,  and  hushed  him  when 
h^Mf  and  got  him  to  sleep.  He  kept  growing  and 
ptnAag ;  and  when  he  was  down  on  the  floor,  crawling 
■te  ffttytiung,  another  one  caroe.  And  mother  trusted 
Mwn  than  ever,  and  I  washed  and  dressed  both  of 

"IMl  I  ever  get  time  to  play  about  ? 
'^Oktto^  ma'am.  For  as  fast  as  one  baby  got  to  crawl* 
ifmdy  another  kept  coming ;  and  mother  sMd  I 
^tb  fUesti  and  play  was  for  little  diildren  and  little 
^«tals,  bat  not  for  big  girls  like  me.  When  I 
*v  in  |MB  old,  we  had  six  of  them  besides  me." 

""Shrlittle  dogs  and  catst" 

'Oh  ao,  ma*am ;  six  little  children  that  had  been 

''Aid  tiien  the  next  thing  happened.  One  day,  when 
1  m  cBxying  Jim  up-stain^he'd  been  crying  to  be 
^oot-doon,  and  Fd  been*  taking  him  out,  and  he'd 
■KB  saonkey  with  a  little  red  cap  on :  wdl,  my  two 
^  jart  slipped  out  from  under  me,  and  I  tumbled 
'isiitialo  the  room  and  bumped  his  forehead,  dreadful 

'^'Toa  bad  child;'  says  mother,  and  took  him  away, 
^  M  water  on  his  forehead,  and  kissed  him. 

"I  kiif  there  on  the  floor ;  if  you  would  be  pleased 
^ko^  OM^am,  you'd  see  the  veiy  place. 

''Aad  says  1,  *l  couldn't  help  it,  mother.  It  was 
^7  two  ^gs  as  went  right  out,  and  I  can't  get  up.' 

I*  Mother  she  looked  scared  like,  but  one  of  the 
■dgUioaiB  was  there,  and  says  she,— 

^'Lefc  ber  be  ;  she^s  only  shamming.  I  know  these 
{iih!' 

"80  motiier  let  me  be,  and  I  lay  flat  on  the  floor,  as 


still  as  a  mouse,  till  father  came  home  and  nearly  tumUed 
over  me. 

"  *  Hallo ! '  says  he ;  ^  whatever  is  the  matter  now  ?' 

^ '  She's  been  »-laying  there  doing  nothing  these  two 
houn,'  says  mother;  'and  Mrs.  Jones,  she  says  she's 
making  it' 

" <  Mrs.  Jones,'  says  father,  'there's  the  door  ;  and  I 
rather  think  if  s  wide  enough  for  you  to  get  out  at,  but 
the  next  time  you  want  to  get  in  you'll  find  it's  grown 
narrow.' 

"  So  Mrs.  Jones  she  went  away  veiy  red  in  the  (ace, 
and  father  he  picked  me  up  and  set  me  up  on  end. 

" '  Now,  little  woman,  whatever  is  it  ails  you  1 '  says 
he. 

"  I  doq't  know,  £ither.  It's  been  ooming  on  ever  so 
long.  My  legs  have  got  so  shaky  that  it  seemed  as  if 
there  wasn't  any  bones  in  'em.  And  the  pams  in  my 
back  have  took  me  bad  between  times.' 

"  Father  didn't  say  another  word,  and  he  didn't  eat 
any  supper,  and  after  he'd  lighted  his  pipe,  he  just  sat 
thinking.  Mother  didn't  say  anything  either.  She 
undressed  me  and  put  me  to  bed ;  and  then  such  a  thing 
happened !  I  don't  want  to  talk  much  about  it  It 
chokes  me  in  the  throat  if  I  do.  You  wouldn't  hardly 
believe  it,  ma'am,  I'd  been  a  big  girl  so  long,  but  she 
reached  over  where  I  lay  close  to  the  wall  to  make  room 
for  the  rest,  and  she  kissed  me !  0,  how  I  hoped  my 
two  legs  would  get  wdl,  so  that  she  needn't  have  a  siok 
child  to  take  care  of!  But  they  didn't,  and  I  got 
weaker  every  day,  till  I  felt  like  a  great  long  piece  of 
thread  dangling  about  So  father  took  me  in  bis  arms 
to  the  doctor's. 

''  I  felt  so  ashamed  when  tho  neighbours  all  came 
out  and  looked  at  me,  and  saw  Mrs.  Jones  a-laughing 
quite  hard  I 

"  But  the  doctor  did  not  laugh  at  all  when  father 
carried  me  in  and  showed  him  my  legs. 

"  'Yes,  they're  a  couple  of  pipe-stems,  and  no  more,' 
says  he.  And  then  he  began  to  punch  me  all  up  and 
down  the  spine  of  my  back,  and  in  some  places  hurt  me 
dreadful 

"'Well,  my  little  woman,'  says  he,  'what  have  you 
been  doing  all  your  life  now  ? ' 

"  'Nursing  the  children,  sir,'  says  I. 

" '  I  thought  so,'  says  he.  '  Eating  bad  food,  breath- 
ing bad  air,  and  doing  the  work  of  a  grown  person.— 
Have  you  any  friends  in  the  country  you  could  send 
her  to,  my  man  ? ' 

" '  No,  sir,'  says  father ;  '  not  one.' 

'"There's  little  else  to  be  done  for  her,'  says  the 
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doctor.  '  Plenty  of  good  air,  good  food,  and  entire  rest, 
might  arrest  the  progress  of  disease. 

« 'What  kind  of  food,  sir  V  says  father. 

'^'Beef  and  mutton,  beef  and  mutton,'  says  the 
doctor. 

'*  Father  shut  his  teeth  together  hard. 

"  Til  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  what  the  child 
needs  in  that  line,*  says  the  doctor,  and  he  wrote  some- 
thing on  a  piece  of  paper. 

« <  There,  take  that  to  the  street  and  number  I  have 
written  here,  show  it  to  some  of  the  people  there,  and 
you'll  get  beef  tea,  ^nd  other  things  of  the  sort  Keep 
up  her  strength  and  spirits,  and  she  may  come  round 
yet' 

'*  I  believe  it  was  a  big  kitchen  father  was  to  go  to, 
where  nice  things  are  cooked  for  poor  people  when  they're 
sick. 

"  But  as  we  were  coming  away  the  doctor  says, '  Mind, 
my  man,  green  fields  and  fresh  milk  in  the  country  are 
worth  all  the  beef  teas  in  the  world  for  a  case  like 
this.' 

*'  When  we  got  home,  and  mother  asked  what  the  doctor 
said,  father  wouldn't  answer  at  first  At  bst  says  he, 
— '  He  wants  her  to  swallow  down  some  fine  lady's 
diamond  necklace.' 

"'Mercy  on  us!'  says  mother,  and  she  dropped 
into  a  chair  with  the  dish-cloth  in  her  hand. 

"  Father  went  away  to  his  work,  and  mother  kept 
groaning  about  the  diamond  necklace. 

"< How's  it  to  begot?'  says  she  ;  'and  how  could 
swallowing  it  down  bring  the  bones  into  your  legs,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?' 

'<  *•  The  doctor  says  it  ain't  my  legs  as  ails  me,'  says  I. 
'  It^s  the  spine  of  my  back.' 

*'  'Them  doctors,  they  thinks  they  know  everything,' 
says  mother.  '  Didn't  you  say  as  it  was  your  two  legs 
as  went  out  firom  under  yon  ?  And  them  diamonds, 
they  do  worry  me  so  !' 

"  I  lay  stUI,  and  thought,  and  thought  When  the 
spine  of  your  back  aches  the  worst,  you  get  so  sharp ! 

"  And  says  I  at  last,—'  I  know  what  father  meant 
The  doctor  wanted  me  to  be  took  o£f  into  the  country, 
to  drink  milk  and  smell  the  green  grass;  and  that 
would  cost  money— ever  and  ever  so  much  money.  For 
if  s  too  far  for  father  to  carry  me,  and  I  should  have  to 
ride  in  something.' 

" '  But  it's  the  diamonds  as  worries  me,'  says  mother ; 
and  I  couldn't  get  'em  out  of  her  head,  and  the  children 
they  all  plagued  her,  and  I  wasn't  there  to  help,  and 
abe  looked  ready  to  drop.  I  got  away  down  into  the 
bed,  and  cried  to  think  how  drove  she  was. 

"  And  then  I  brightened  up  and  called  the  children 
to  me,  and  told  them  stories  out  of  my  head  about  things 
father  had  told  me  of.  I  put  in  green  meadows,  and 
nice,  quiet  church-yards,  where  ivy  grew  all  the  year 
round,  and  there  were  pretty  little  graves  for  tlie  good 
children  to  go  to  sleep  in.  And  I  says,  '  Let's  make 
believe  that,  some  duy,  a  lady  with  a  gold  ring  on  her 


finger,  and  a  gold  watch  hanging  round  her  neck,  will 
come  and  take  us  all  into  the  countiy  and  give  us  straw- 
berries  to  eat 

" '  Mother,  how  does  strawberries  grow  ? '  says  L 

"'Why,  on  bushes,  child!'  says  she.  'How  ebe 
should  they  grow?' 

"  When  father  came  home  he  laughed  at  that,  and 
asked  her  if  she  supposed  potatoes  grew  on  trees  ? 

" ' Why  shouldn't  they  V  says  she.  'And,  anyhow, 
how  should  I  know  ?  Was  I  ever  out  of  London  in  my 
life? 

"  It  kept  the  children  quiet  to  hear  me  talk,  maTaai, 
only  the  little  ones  believed  every  word,  and  tbejr're 
always  looking  for  the  lady  to  come  and  fetch  them 
away. 

"  The  next  thing  that  happened  was  father's  bring- 
ing home  to  me  a  picture  of  the  country,  all  green  and 
blue ;  splendid.  You  can  see  it  nailed  up  there,  oppo- 
site my  bed. 

"  But  you  don't  seem  surprised,  ma'am.  Doesn't  it 
look  like  the  ooiuitry  ?  Did  you  say  you  wanted  to  take 
it  down  and  put  up  a  better  one  ?  0  please,  ma'am,  I 
love  it  so  dearly ! 

"  It  took  me  a  good  while  to  get  over  having  sudi  a 
splendid  present    I  lay  and  looked  at  it  all  day,  and. 
when  it  was  dark  and  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  ooold  see  it 
just  the  same.    And  it  made  me  tell  the  chOditn. 
more  stories,  and  then  they  didn't  hang  on  to  mother 
so. 

"I  wondered  what  poor  little  children  did  who  baJL 
something  the  matter  with  the  spine  of  their  backs,  bofe 
never  lu&d  anything  happen  to  pass  away  the  time^ 
And  I  wished  I  could  lend  them  my  picture,  a  weiek  life 
a  time,  turn  about  and  turn  about 

"  I  hadn't  got  used  to  having  it,  and  was  lying  so 
peaceful  and  happy  thinking  about  it,  when  fitbejc 
came  in  one  night  as  mother  was  just  a-going  to  android^ 
me,  and  he  got  a  sight  of  my  back  when  she  was  nil> — ' 
bing  it 

"  He  bursted  right  out  crying,  loud,  and  then  mother 
bnrsted  out,  and  all  the  children  cried,  and  I  bit  m^^ 
lips  and  held  my  hands  together,  and  at  last  I  bnrste(^ 
out  too.  For  I  knew  then  that  my  father  and  motbc^ 
had  got  a  hunchback  for  their  oldest  child.  At  las^ 
father  stopped  short  off,  and  then  mother  and  the  chil— ^ 
dren  stopped,  and  I  hushed  up  pretty  quick. 

" '  Peggy,'  says  father, '  go  and  tell  that  woman  Jone^ 
to  come  here.' 

" '  Fm  afraid  to,  father,'  says  Peggy.  '  She  says  we 
set  ourselves  up  above  the  common,  and  she  laughs  at  us.' 

" '  Do  as  I  bid  you,'  says  father ;  and  Peggy  had  to 
go. 

"  Mrs.  Jones  came  quick. 

"  'Look  here,'  says  father ;  'look  at  this  child's  back, 
and  put  it  alongside  of  the  day  you  said  she  was  making 
believe  sick.  Well,  have  you  seen  it  ?  Maybe  the  day'U 
come  when  you'd  like  to  eat  them  words  of  yours.' 

"  Mrs.  Jones  she  felt  bad,  and  I  felt  bad,  and  I  called 
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htt  to  me,  and  says  I,—*  Don't  lay  it  up  against  father, 

and  m  give  you  my  beautiful  new  picture,  full  of  green 

tzees,  and  blue  sky,  and  cows  and  sheep.* 

"'What,  that  little  flared-up  thing  on  the  wall?' 

mya  she :  '  thank  you,  I  lather  think  you  can  keep  it, 

and  welcome,  for  me.' 

'  Ton  see,  there  was  always  something  going  on  that 

passed  away  the  time. 

"  Father  used  to  talk  to  us  about  his  young  sister 

Rose,  who  was  at  service  in  a  gentleman's  family,  ten 

miles  from  London. 

''She  got  a  holiday  soon  after  this,  and  came  to  see 

«L    She  told  me  more  about  what  the  country  was  like 

than  ever  father  had,  and  all  about  the  young  ladies  she 

took  care  of,  and  their  toys  and  books. 

"  You  couldn't  believe,  ma'am,  how  it  passed  away  the 

time  to  hear  her  talk. 

"  And  then  she  asked  me  if  I  liked  to  read,  and  what 

boob  I  had  got 

'*Then  I  had  to  tell  her  that  I  had  never  been  to 

idbool,  and  didn't  know  how  to  read. 

'''Poor  little  soul ! '  saysshe, and  put  on  her  bonnet,  and 

lent  and  bought  a  book,  out  of  her  own  savings,  and 

note  my  name  in  it,  ani  taught  me  great  A,  and 

fittle  a,  that  very  day.    And  she  took  me  in  her  arms 

md  hogged  me,  and  said,—'  0  that  I  could  carry  this 

poorkunb  home  with  me,  and  give  her  what  my  young 

UiM  waste  every  day  of  their  lives  ! ' 

"Please,  ma'am,  did  ever  anybody  hug  you  and  say 

ndi  nice  things  ? 

''After  that,  my  father  taught  me  all  iny  letters,  and, 

eU  of  a  sodden,  I  could  read ! 

**  It  was  a  big  book  that  my  aunt  gave  me.    She  said 

<^  got  it  because  it  would  last  me  so  long,  and  amuse 

*K tini  got  another.    It  was  called  the  ' Pilgrim's 

^mpmi,'  and  was  full  of  beautiful  stories  and  pictures. 

Iconl&tdl  It  all  to  you,  if  it  wouldn't  tire  you,  ma'am. 

''Oyjoa've  got  one  too !    How  nice !    Have  you  got 

potter  books  ?    But  mother  looked  in  just  now,  and 

^I'^SM  twice.    She  thinks  I  am  talking  too  much. 

^loa're  not  tired,  ma'am  ? 

'I  read  my  book,  and  read  it,  and  as  soon  as  I  got 

to  tile  eod  I  began  it  again ;  and  I  showed  the  pictures 

totbe  ehUdren,  and,  Sundays,  I  read  out  of  it  to  father 

ttd  mother.    Father  is  tender  like,  and  the  tears  would 

^  rolling  down  his  cheeks  when  I  read  the  prettiest 

M;  and  one  day  he  said,—'  Pll  tell  you  what  it  is, 

^^ ;  Fve  a  good  mind  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  myself.' 

''I  fidt  awful  bad  when  he  said  that,  for  I  wanted  to 

fi^  tou ;  but  how  could  I,  with  the  bones  gone  out  of  my 
tvokfi) 

"Father  sat  quiet,  thinking  and  thinking.  At  last 
Ittgot  op  all  of  a  spring  like,  and  put  on  his  hat  and 
itttoot 

"  'Where's  fSather  gone  to  now  ? '  says  mother.  '  Not 
^tty  of  them  gin-shops,  I  hope.' 

"'Ho!'  sayt  I,  'Ws  gone  on  a  pilgrimage,  I  do 
eipeek* 
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"Mother  laughed,  and  said  that  ivasn't  so  bad  as 
them  gin-shops,  any  way. 

"  But  I  felt  bad  and  lonesome,  and  as  if  he'd  gone 
and  left  me  behind.  And  I  couldn't  get  to  sleep  for 
thinking  about  it,  till  I  heard  his  step  on  the  stairs. 
He  wouldn't  tell  where  he'd  been  to,  and  we  all  went 
to  sleep.  But  the  next  day  he  said  he'd  been  to  hear 
the  preaching  at  a  big  churdi. 

" '  I  was  lifted  away  up  to  the  third  heaven,'  says  he ; 
'and  I  sang  hymns  too.' 

" '  That's  a  lie,  Joe,'  says  mother ;  '  for  hymns  you 
don't  know  how  to  sing.  Better  own  it  and  done  with 
it    You  was  a-singing  songs  at  the  gm-ehops.' 

" '  That  I  wasn't,  then,'  says  father ;'  I  was  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  they  bury  the  grand  folks,  and 
the  hymns  hung  all  round  the  walls,  printed  in  letters 
as  big  as  the  top  of  my  thumb.  Come,  if  you  don't 
believe  it,  go  wiUi  me  next  Sunday  night  and  see  for 
yoursell' 

"'Indeed  I  won't  then,  says  mother.  'West- 
minster Abbey,  indeed  !  with  a  bonnet  and  shawl  like 
mine!' 

" '  The  preaching's  for  poor  folks,  and  poor  folks  goes 
to  hear  it,'  says  father. 

" '  And  ain't  you  a-gomg  on  a  pUgrimage,  after  all  ? ' 
says  I. 

" '  Yes,  my  lass,  I  am,'  says  he.  '  Fll  learn  all  about 
it  at  the  preaching,  you  see.' 

"  After  he;'d  gone  off  to  his  work,  mother  says, — '  Fll 
go  with  him  next  time,  you  may  depend.  Somethrng's 
come  over  him.' 

"  The  day  but  one  after  that,  father  come  home  all 
eager  like,  and  says  he,— 'Lizzie,  child,  mightn't  it 
amuse  you  if  you  had  a  flower  a-growing  in  the  window 
there  ?  For  the  men  talked  at  their  work  to-day  about 
a  '  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Window  Gardening 
among  the  Poor,'  and  they  say  there's  just  been  a  flower- 
show,  and  prizes  given  to  them  as  raised  the  handsomest 
ones.  Wray's  girl,  Betsy,  got  a  prize  of  six  shillings  for 
hers.' 

" '  You  don't  say  so  !'  says  mother. 

" '  Yes,'  says  father  ;  '  and  what's  more,  Fve  got  a 
beautiful  rare  plant  for  Lizzie  here  :  poor  soul,  it  will  be 
company  for  her  these  long  days ! ' 

" 'What  makes  you  say  "poor  soul,"  father  V  says  I, 
'when  Fve  got  a  picture,  and  a  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
and  a  plant  a-growing  !' 

" '  Pshaw ! '  says  father,  '  whatever  ails  my  eyes  to 
water  so  easy  ?   See,  here's  the  little  wee  thing.' 

"  I  almost  screamed  when  I  saw  it,  I  was  so  glad. 
It  was  a-setting  out  in  a  little  flower-pot,  and  its  leaves 
was  all  green. 

"  'Which  of  you  two  is  the  biggest  fool,  I  wonder  V 
says  mother.  '  There  1  now  you've  slopped  water  all 
over  the  bed-clothes  and  everything !' 

" '  I  was  only  giving  my  plant  a  little  drink,'  says  I. 

"  I  called  watering  it  giving  it  a  drink,  I  was  so 
siUy. 
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'''Of  ooane,  Fm  the  biggest  fooV  says  father,  and 
he  laughed  real  pleased  like. 

" '  ETerything  runs  to  societies  nowadays/  says 
mother.  '  I  wish  they'd  offer  prizes  to  them  as  has  the 
most  diildren  and  the  handsomest  ones.  Fd  go  in  for  it, 
that  I  wonld !  It  ain't  gentlemen's  children  as  gets  all 
the  good  looks.' 

" '  No,  nor  the  sense  either,'  says  father. 

" '  There  ain't  many  young  ones  as  sets  alone  the  day 
they're  four  months  old,'  says  mother.  'See  here! 
This  one  beate  all  onr  babies.  And  what  did  I  pay  for 
him  at  the  shops  ?  La,  nothing  at  all,  bless  you  ;  and 
so  he  ain't  fit  to  fetch  a  prize.' 

'"I  didn't  pay  anything  for  Lizzie's  plant,  if  that's 
what  Texes  you,'  says  father.  'Hicks  gaye  it  to  me. 
He  said  he  got  it  from  his  wife's  second  cousin,  whose 
half-brother  was  nephew  to  one  of  the  gardeners  at 
Osborne,  and  that  it^s  something  costly  and  precious.' 

'* '  Next  news  you'll  say  you  dug  it  up  in  Paradise,' 
says  mother. 

"'Maybe,'  says  father.  'See,  Lizzie,  spell  out  the 
name  that's  wrote  on  this  paper :  or,  no,  you  can't  read 
writing.    Perhaps  I  can.' 

"  So,  after  a  deal  of  time,  and  spelling  of  it  over,  and 
scratching  his  head,  he  read  it  out,  so : — 

** '  Calendula  officinalis.^ 

" '  That  sounds  splendid ! '  says  I,  and  was  sorry  when 
it  grew  dark,  because  I  could  not  watch  it  and  see  it 
grow.  Father  said  the  nez  t  exhibition  would  be  on  June 
the  nineteenth,  1868,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  be  a  big, 
strong  plant  by  that  time,  thick  with  leaves  and 
flowem. 


"And  if  you'll  believe  it,  ma'am,  after  a  whik 
have  a  little  mite  of  a  leaf,  and  it  grew  up  ti 
leaned  one  side,  and  then  grew  some  more  and 
the  other  side. 

"  0 !  it  was  such  company  for  me,  and  I  loved 
Even  mother,  with  all  she  had  to  do,  got  to  wiftc 

"  So  it  went  on  all  winter  long,  and  in  the  a] 
little  bud  came,  and  it  took  father  and  me  a  week 
over  that  By-and-by,  you  could  see  little  sir 
orange  colour  in  the  bud,  and  we  talked  about  th 
were  afraid  the  flower  wouldn't  bloom  out  for  tli 
day,  and  then  we  were  afraid  it  would  bloom  to 
Som^Mdy  told  father  to  cut  a  little  ring  oiit  < 
paper  and  put  it  on  to  keep  it  back ;  he  said  th^ 
'did  so  with  choice  flowers.  Then  I  laughed,  ai 
I  was  a  choice  flower  too,  for  something  had  k 
back  from  growing  into  a  big  girL 

"  Then  father  said  it  was  good  to  hear  me  lanf 
that  I  VHU  a  choice  flower,  ring  or  no  ring.  Tha 
fathei's  way,  please,  ma'am. 

"  0 !  how  pretty  my  flower  looked  the  day  be! 
show !  I  was  sure  it  would  get  the  prize,  foi 
couldn't  possibly  be  a  flower  so  beautiful  as 
Father  carried  it  on  his  way  to  his  work,  and  pr 
to  bring  it  back,  prize  and  all,  at  night 

"  But  I  can't  tdl  the  rest  now,  ma'am.  Someth 
squeezing  and  a-crowding  at  my  heart,  and  I  fee 
like.  If  s  nothing  to  be  scared  about.  Fm  oltf 
so. 

"There !  it's  aU  gone  now.  But  yon  say  I  i 
talk  any  more  ?  Ton  say  that  you'll  come  again 
the  rest  ?    Thank  you,  ma'iun." 


Pl&t    <gr^ilbrjen's    Wttn&nxu* 


OLD  ELI:  A  8T0BT  OF  ALSATUUT  COMMOV  LITE. 


CHAPTEE  IIL 


POOR  Aim  RICH. 


II 


There  is  Uutt  maketh  himMlf  rich,  yet  hath  nothing :  there  is  that  maketh  himteU  poor, 

jet  hath  great  riches.**— P&ov.  xiiL  7. 


\S  the  same  Sunday  evening,  Swiss  Anna, 
too,  "  saw  no  end  to  her  troubles,"  as  she 
said.  The  gifts  which  Eli  had  received  in 
the  hospital  had  helped  them  through  the 
previous  winter.  But  now,  when  everyone  had  his  own 
difficulties,  the  poor  lame  carpenter  was  forgotten ;  and 
the  pension  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  firancs  did  little  more, 
as  the  landlady  had  foretold,  than  pay  the  rent.  She 
herself  could  earn  but  little,  for  much  of  her  time  was 
taken  up  attending  on  Eli,  and  since  she  had  grown  old 
one  after  another  of  her  employers  had  given  her  up  ; 
and  Eli  could  not  make  the  spoons,  trays,  &c.,  of  which 


he  had  dreamed,  for  his  hands  were  so  feeble  and  tz 
so,  that  he  could  not  use  a  knife.  He  6uffere( 
pain,  too,  and  could  no  longer  bear  the  wooden  le 
fiastened  on,  so  that  he  had  to  be  lifted  from  hii 
the  arm-chair,  where  he  sat  all  day.  Immediatel 
his  room  lived  a  young  locksmith,  Joseph  by  nan 
had  learned  to  love  old  Eli,  and  came  every  eve 
help  him  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  to  carry  bio 
chair  in  the  window.  Beside  the  chair  stood  i 
table,  on  which  Eli's  Bible  and  hymn  book  lay. 
these  he  occupied  himself  all  day,  reading  God's 
and  singing  the  hymns  of  his  childhood  in  aucb 
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fweefc  voice,  that  the  people  would  gather  below  bis  win- 
dow to  listen,  as  in  the  old  days  at  tbe  roofing  ceremonies. 
This  did  not  please  Anna,  who  used  to  say, ''  Eli  has 
beoome  a  regiUar  barrel-oigan ;  you  only  need  to  touch 
him,  and  he  plays  you  a  tune." 

Daring  the  day,  if  be  wanted  anything,  and  Anna  was 
not  there,  or  was  unable  to  do  it,  he  would  call  out,  in 
tloud  Toioe,  "  Wood  here !"  and  Joseph  hastened  up  to 
perform  the  required  service.  On  Sunday  and  Thursday 
eieningiB,  Joseph,  with  a  few  other  pious  young  men, 
CUDS  to  Eli's  littie  room  to  practise  singing  the  psalms 
and  hymns.  Eli  always  bc^an  by  reading  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible ;  and  then  they  sang  together,  in  four  parts, 
the  beautiful  old  Qerman  hymns.  Many  a  mocking  re- 
rnvk  was  made  in  the  house  and  in  the  street  about 
<' these  pietists."  Anna  too  was  displeased ;  and  when 
Mis.  Lindfdder  asked  her  what  objection  she  could  have, 
she  replied  angrily, "  The  church  is  there  for  singing  and 
pnjing  in,  and  this  is  not  the  place  for  it" 

Bat  to-day,  as  we  have  said,  other  cares  weighed  heavy 
on  her  heart.  Winter  was  at  the  door ;  things  were 
getting  dearer  every  day ;  and  poor  Anna  had  no  money, 
no  meal  in  the  bimre],  and  no  oil  in  the  cruse.  "  And 
Joseph  is  going  away,  and  the  Lindfelders  are  in  trouble 
thenaelves,  and  cannot  help  us, — and  in  God's  name,  I 
M  know  what  is  to  become  of  us ! "  mourned  Anna, 
(A  that  Sunday  evening,  to  the  landlady,  and  burst  ioto 

The  landlady  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  said  it  would 
behest  for  Anna  to  go  to  the  poorhouse,  and  say  that 
dieeoold  not  support  Eli  any  longer,  and  they  must  take 
\m  in  DOW.  *^  And  then,"  she  added, "  if  I  were  you, 
Anna,  I  would  sell  my  fomiture,  all  exc^t  my  bed,  and 
gitsome  one  to  take  you  into  a  little  room,  where  you 
^KMid  have  very  little  rent  to  pay,  and  you  would  need 
lea  firewood  and  candles." 

Bstthat  touched  Anna's  tender  point ;  for  tbe  pros- 
P^tf  having  no  home  of  her  own  was  like  to  break  her 
^;  and  to  part  from  Eli, — ^that  seemed  to  tbe  good 
<iU  soul  worse  than  death.  She  laid  her  head  on  the 
^  and  sobbed  so  bitterly,  that  her  comforter  was 
^^  She  had  intended  to  tell  her  she  must  give  up 
tbe  two  attic  rooms,  which  she  and  Eli  had  inhabited 
Bov  for  thirty  years,  as  a  higher  rent  had  been  offered 
«v  tbem ;  but  at  the  sight  of  such  grief  she  lost  the 
^^  to  do  it,  and  put  it  o£f  till  to-morrow. 

^Anna!"  cried  Joseph,  coming  in  at  that  moment, 

come  np-stairs  as  quick  as  you  can  ;  you  have  a  guest 
i^yonr  room.— But  what  does  this  mean  1  What  is  the 
^*'tter,Anna1" 

"»tead  of  answering,  Anna  only  wept  more  loudly, 
^  the  landlady  made  a  sign  which  Joseph  seemed  to 
J'^'^ttstand ;  for  he  gently  raised  the  head  of  the  weep- 
^  vomao,  and  said  kindly,  "  Don't  take  on  so,  poor 
^;  tbe  old  God  lives  still,  and-< 

'  We  only  hearier  nuke  our  croes, 
IBj  wringing  team  from  eveiy  loaa.' 

4)  op  now  to  old  £K^  who  is  as  happy  ss  a  child." 


"  Tes,  he  does  not  trouble  himself;  he  leta  the  birds, 
care  for  him,"  grumbled  Anna,  as  she  wiped  the  teara 
from  her  eyes,  and  tried  to  regain  her  oomposure. 

''  If  by  <  the  birds '  you  mean  our  Father  in  heaven, 
then  Eli  is  quite  rjght  to  leave  the  cares  to  him.  Look 
here,  Anna :  when  Eli  heard  that  I  must  go  away  for 
several  months,  he  said  to  me, '  Before  you  go,  my  boy, 
I  must  learn  to  walk  on  my  wooden  leg  again;  the  Lord 
will  give  me  strength  to  do  it^  you  will  see.'  So  w& 
fastened  on  the  leg  every  day ;  at  first  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  longer  and  longer,  so  that  gradually 
he  was  able  to  stand  on  it.  And  he  is  standing  up  there, 
with  his  stick  in  his  hand,  like  an  old  grenadier,  to  give 
you  a  surprise ;  and  he  is  coming  to  drink  cofiee  with 
you  in  yoiur  room.  So  do  not  spoil  his  pleasure,  but  look 
very  much  ast<»)ished  when  he  comes  limping  in." 

'*  You  don't  say  so,  Joseph  i "  cried  Anna  in  amaze- 
ment; *' now  when  you  are  going  away,  Eli  is  able  to 
walk  again ! " 

''Did  I  not  tell  you,  Anna,  the  old  God  lives  stUL 
So  be  comforted;  and  go  up  and  make  Eli  a  cup  of  good 
coflfee." 

'*  Willingly,  if  I  had  only  a  halfpenny  to  get  a  drop  of 
milk!" 

"Is  that  the  difficulty?  I  think  I  can  h^p  you 
there,"  said  Joseph,  who  put  a  ahilling  into  her  hand,^ 
and  hastened  away. 

At  that  moment  the  milkman's  whistle  was  heard  in 
the  street  Anna,  with  the  shilling  in  her  band,  was 
abeady  half  comforted.  ''Lend  me  a  jug,"  she  said  to- 
the  landlady ;  ''  by  the  time  I  have  got  up  the  steep 
stair  and  down  again,  the  milkman  will  be  away." 

The  jug  was  given  with  no  pleasant  face,  and  the 
woman  murmured  to  herself,  *'  Mr.  Joseph  is  very  ready 
with  his  shillings ;  but  the  old  people  must  go  for  aU 
that  I  would  be  a  Ibol  to  keep  them  any  longer  for 
such  a  small  rent" 

Anna  overheard  these  last  words ;  and  when,  all  out  of 
breath,  she  reached  the  t^p  of  the  stair,  where  Eli  came 
hobbling  to  meet  her,  she  burst  into  tears  once  more. 

''  What  is  the  matter,  Anna  ?  I  thought  you  would 
be  so  glad  to  see  that  I  could  walk  agaiiL" 

'<  What  is  the  use,  Eli  ?  For  all  that,  you  and  I  are 
the  most  wretched  creatures  in  the  world ! " 

"Why,  then,  Anna?" 

"  Oh,  the  landlady  said—" 

«  Let  her  say  what  she  likes.  I  am  not  going  to  let 
her  ill-natured  tongue  spoil  my  pleasure  now." 

"  But  if  she  turns  us  out  of  the  house  ? " 

**  Well,  the  good  Lord  has  prepared  ior  us,  as  for  poor 
Lazarus,  a  more  beautiful  home  in  heaven.  And  now  I 
am  coming  to  have  coflfee  with  you  in  your  room.  It  is 
long  since  I  was  there  before." 

"That's  true,  Eli;  not  since  you  came  out  of  the 
hospital.  I  will  make  a  little  fire  in  my  own  stove  to 
make  the  coflfee,  and  that  will  warm  tbe  room  at  the 
same  time." 

So  they  went  in  together  to  the  little  room ;  and  Eli 
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vas  glad  to  seat  himself  in  his  arm-chair,  which  Joseph 
had  brought  in,  for  his  wooden  leg  still  caused  him  much 
pain.  While  Anna  lighted  the  fire  with  her  last  sticks, 
made  the  coffee,  lighted  the  little  lamp,  and  set  the 
table,  Eli  smoked  his  pipe  in  silence ;  but  looked  so  con- 
tented and  happy,  that  Anna  said  to  him,  as  she  poured 
out  his  coffee, — 

"  I  wish  I  were  like  you,  Eli,  and  cculd  be  always  so 
cont-ented. — But  what  in  all  the  world  is  this  ?*'  she  cried 
out  in  amazement,  as  she  lifted  her  own  cup  and  found 
below  it  an  old  six-franc  piece. 

Eli  laughed  so  heartily  that  he  had  neariy  spilled  his 
coffee. 

«  But,  Eli—" 

"  Are  you  more  contented  now,  Anna  ? " 

''  A  six-franc  piece !  I  have  not  seen  one  for  a  long 
time,"  said  Anna,  examining  the  old  coin  on  every  side. 
"  Wherever  did  you  get  it,  Eli  ?" 

"  I  found  it  in  this  leather  bag,  among  my  old  rub- 
bish." 

'^  That  explains  how  it  is  so  black.  But  I  will  soon 
make  it  shine  again.  It  is  a  pity  we  must  lose  fourpence 
in  changing  it.  What  do  you  say,  Eli  ?  .  Let  me  dear 
out  the  rubbish  to-morrow ;  perhaps  I  may  find  another 
such  among  the  rags." 

« I  doubt  that,  Anna,"  said  Eli,  smiling,  as  he  shook 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe. 

"Who  knows,"  thought  Anna,  who  was  quite  com- 
forted by  this  time.  "Six  francs  and  eighteen  sous 
ready  money,  and  no  debts ! "  It  was  long  since  she  had 
felt  so  rich,  for  she  had  just  paid  up  all  arrears  of  rent 
with  the  remainder  of  Eli^s  pension.  "And  now  let 
her  come ;  when  one  has  lived  more  than  thirty  years  in 
a  house,  one  can't  be  turned  out  into  the  street  without 
good  reason." 

When  she  had  cleared  away,  and  opened  the  window 
and  door  of  Eli*R  room, — "  For  the  singers  have  been 
there  again,  and  the  place  feels  so  close,  be  will  sleep  all 
the  better  for  a  little  fresh  air,"— she  fetched  her  bag  of 
seeds  and  seated  herself  at  the  table  beside  Eli,  who  was 
now  reading  in  his  Bible.  Anna  put  on  her  spectacles 
and  commenced  sorting  the  seeds,  which  had  got  all 
mixed  up,  thinking  all  the  while  what  she  should  buy 
to-morrow  with  her  six-franc  piece.  First  a  little  fire- 
wood ;  then  she  would  get  her  shoes  mended,  for  there 
were  great  holes  in  them,  and  it  was  wet  feet  that  had 
given  her  the  rheumatism  two  years  ago ;  then  potatoes. 
But  then  she  remembered  all  at  once  that  she  had  no 
coffee,  no  oil  for  the  lamp,  no  salt,  no  flour,  no  soap  for 
her  washing — ^and  the  first  thing  necessary,  a  loaf  of 
bread,  would  cost  twenty-eight  sous— even  a  six-franc 
piece  could  not  buy  all  that !  And  if  I  had  two  of  them 
it  would  not  be  enough ! "  she  exclaimed  sadly,  pushed 
the  seed-bag  away,  took  off  her  spectacles,  and  had 
tears  in  her  eyes  again  ahready. 

"  Well,  Anna,  are  you  not  contented  yet  ?"  asked  Eli, 
whose  attention  had  been  drawn  from  his  book  by  her 
exclamation. 


"  We  are  just  as  badly  off  as  ever,  Eli,  and  the  liz* 
franc  piece  is  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  Rhine." 

"  Well,  one  drop  is  always  better  than  no  water,  when 
one  is  thirsty.  But  you  think,  if  you  can*t  lift  it  with  a 
big  spoon,  it*s  of  no  use." 

"  There  will  soon  be  none  at  all,  Eli^  to  lift  with  a 
big  spoon,  or  a  little  one  either." 

"  But  the  six-franc  piece,  Anna ;  I  was  so  pleased  to 
be  able  to  give  it  to  yon." 

"And  I  thank  you  for  it,  Eli ;  but  even  if  you  ooold 
give  me  another,  it  would  not  be  enough  for  all  our 
wants." 

"  Then  get  to-morrow  just  what  we  most  need  fior  the 
day,  and  trust  in  the  Lord  for  the  next  day." 

"  That's  true,  Eli ;  the  Lord  does  care  for  us.  But  I 
would  like  to  know  why  he  cares  so  much  better  for  the 
rich  than  for  the  poor  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Anna  ? " 

"  Well,  I  mean  that  it  seems  very  unjust  that  thench 
should  always  have  such  good  times,  and  the  poor  socfa 
hard  ones  in  the  world." 

"  You  are  wrong  there,  Anna.  The  rich  have  their 
crosses  too." 

"  I  wonder  what  they  are,"  said  Anna,  beginning  to 
her  seeds  again.  "They  have  houses  as  fine  as  the 
king's  palace,  and  dresses  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look 
at,  sacks  of  money,  roast  and  boiled  to  their  dinner 
every  day,  and  carriages  to  ride  in !  No,  no,  Eli ;  don't 
tell  me  that  things  are  fairly  divided.  The  Lord  might 
give  us  some  of  what  the  rich  have  to  spare.  Thej 
would  never  miss  what  would  keep  our  little  household." 

"  The  rich  would  not  like  that,  Anna.  Money  is  a 
powerful  snare  for  a  man's  heart ;  the  more  one  has, 
the  more  they  wish,  till  they  would  rather  give  up  their 
life  than  their  money.  You  don't  understand  that; 
but  I  know  it" 

"  I  wish  that  was  true,  and  that  you  had  the  money ; 
then  we  would  be  all  right  But  look  here,  Eli :  only  I7 
two  things  do  I  know  that  there  is  a  Gknl  in  beaveo,— 
only  two. 

"And  these  are?" 

"That  the  rich  women  bear  children  like  the  poor, 
and  that  they  must  die  like  one  of  ns." 

"  That's  it,  Anna.  The  rich  mxist  die ;  and  as  for  u% 
we  may  die  soon.    That  is  the  difference." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  Ell  Qod  be  thanked,  I 
am  well  and  strong,  and  may  live  a  long  time  yet" 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  death,  Anna  ? " 

"  Awfully  afraid,  Eli ;  are  you  not  ? " 

"  I  used  to  be ;  but  now,  thank  God,  I  am  afraid  no 
longer." 

"  How  is  that  ?    I  would  be  gkd  if  it  were  so  with 


me." 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  it  came.  I  repented,  believed, 
and  prayed  ;  and  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  took  away  all 
fear  of  death  out  of  my  heart." 

Anna  looked  at  him  in  astonishment  as  he  said  these 
words,  with  clasped  hands  and  beaming  eyes.    She  did 
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not  speak,  but  thonght  to  herself :  "  These  are  some  of 
bis  fjuiatical  ideas." 

<'  Yes,  yes,  Anna,  it  is  as  I  tell  you,**  continued  Eli ; 

« since  I  have  found  my  Saviour,  he  is  my  life,  and  to 

^e  is  gsin.    And  often,— when  it  seems  hard  to  be  so 

old,  and  lame,  and  helpless,  and  I  long  to  be  out  of  the 

dieaiy  narrow  room,  at  work  in  God*s  free  air,  under 

the  dear  sun,— I  say  to  myself :   '  Patience  a  little 

longer,  old  boy,  and  then  you  will  leave  all  your  suffering 

behind,  and  the  dear  angels  will  come  and  bear  you 

home  to  the  everlasting  Fatherland,  as  they  once  carried 

poor  Lazarus  to  Abraham's  bosom.' — Ton  know  the 

beaatiful  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  Anna  ? " 

"I  may  have  heard  it  read  in  church,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member it" 
"Why,  do  you  never  read  in  your  Bible  ? " 
^  I  get  along  so  slowly  with  the  reading,  that  I  always 
\      fill  asleep  over  it ;  and  then  I  don*t  understand  what's 
;      iD  the  Bible." 

**  If  you  fall  asleep  over  it,  it's  no  wonder  you  don't 
understand.  But  if  you  like,  I  will  read  to  you  about 
LazvQsjnst  now." 

Anna  had  no  objection,  and  £11  began  to  read  :— 

"'There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  which  was  clothed  in 

}iQrple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day.' " 

^'Aha !"  interrupted  Anna,  'Mt  seems  the  rich  folks 

then  were  just  like  those  nowadays." 

'^'And  there  was  a  certain  beggar  named  Lazanis, 
vhich  was  laid  at  his  gate,  full  of  sores,  and  desiring 
to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich 
Qin's  table :  moreover  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his 

KWS!'" 

'^  And  the  poor,"  Anna  broke  in  again,  "  they  were  no 
b^  off  then  than  they  are  now.  But  the  little  dogs 
^pity  on  him ;  yes,  yes,  the  brute  beasts  have  more 
^  once  put  hard-hearted  men  to  shame."  , 

***Andit  came  to  pass,  that  the  beggar  died,  and  was 
^vned  ly  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom  :  the  rich 
'Ottiiiodied,  and  was  buried ;  and  in  hell  he  lift  up  his 
W  l*ing  in  torments—' " 
What  had  he  done,  then,  that  he  went  to  hell  7" 
IdYed  in  luxury  and  pleasure,  without  caring  about 
^nlmtion  of  his  soul — without  ever  thinking  of  God 
*ni  eternity ;  and  '  he  lift  np  his  eyes,  being  in  torments, 
>niieeth  Abraham  afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom. 
And  be  eried  and  said.  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy 
^  oe,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of 
lu  finger  in  water,  and  cool  my  tongue  ;  for  I  am  tor- 
n«nted  in  tlus  flame.'" 

"I  am  sorry  for  him  now,  Eli.  If  I  had  been  Laz- 
*"»»  I  would  have  fetched  him  water." 

"Ton  couldn't  have  done  it,  Anna ;  for  you  will  soon 
'^  that  heaven  and  hell  are  far  from  each  other.    It 

• 

"*iif  yoa  should  wish  to  go  from  here  to  the  moon  or 
totbemi^-y<m  couldn't" 

^Ko ;  tiiat  would  be  impossible." 

"'But  Abraham  said.  Son,  remember  that  thou  in 
%lii(etiiiie  reoeivedst  thy  good  tilings,  and  likewise 
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Lazanis  evil  things :  hut  now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou 
art  tormented.  And  beside  all  this,  between  us  and 
you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,'— do  yon  hear,  Anna !  a 
great  gulf,  that  keeps  them  apart,  for  Abraham  goes  on : 
'  so  that  they  which  would  pass  from  hence  to  you  can- 
not; neither  can  they  pass  to  us  that  would  come 
from  thence.' " 

'*  Eli,"  said  Anna  suddenly  and  earnestly, ''  what  does 
that  mean?— Thou  hast  received  good  things  and  art 
tormented,  and  Lazanis  is  comforted  because  he  had 
evil  things.  Does  it  mean  that  all  the  rich  folk  go  to 
hell  and  all  the  poor  to  heaven  7" 

"  Qod  forbid,  Anna !  It  means  only  that  each  receives 
after  death  according  as  he  lived  on  earth.  I  told  you 
that  the  rich  man  thought  only  of  his  fine  house  and 
his  beautiful  clothes,  and  liked  to  fare  sumptuously  every 
day,  and  have  honour  before  men,  and  never  asked  about 
Gkd  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  so  Abraham  says 
to  him.  Thou  hast  received  thy  good  Mtn^f— that  is,  the 
good  things  which  thou  desiredst— in  thy  lifetime.  But 
Lazarus  had  borne  patiently  his  poverty,  his  misery,  and 
his  pain,  and  had  always  thought,  I  will  gladly  suffer  all 
that  God  lays  upon  me,  if  I  can  only  come  to  him  in  his 
heaven  at  last !  And,  for  his  faith  and  his  patience,  he 
was  comforted  and  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's 
bosom— that  Lb,  into  paradise." 

'*But,  Eli,  all  poor  people  are  not  like  Lazarus. 
There  are  houses  that  it  makes  one  shudder  to  go  into. 
Every  one  is  wilder  than  another ;  and  they  live  as  if 
there  was  no  God  in  heaven.  The  men  are  drunkards, 
and  the  women  idle  slatterns;  and  one  hears  nothing 
but  cursing,  scolding,  and  quarrelling :  it  can  hardly  be 
much  worse  in  hell." 

"  That  is  unfortunately  tme,  Anna ;  and  such" godless 
poor  people  are  doubly  to  be  pitied,  because  they  must 
go  from  that  hell  on  earth  to  the  everlasting  hell.  But, 
God  be  praised !  neither  are  all  the  rich  men  like  this 
one :  there  are  many  who  are  faithful  stewards  of  the 
wealth  intnisted  to  them,  and  who  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God,  like  Abraham,  Job,  Joseph  at  Pharaoh's 
court.  King  David  on  his  throne,  and  the  prophet  Daniel 
in  the  palace  at  Babylon. — But  now  you  must  not  be 
always  intemipting,  Anna,  or  else  we  will  never  come 
to  the  end  of  our  story.— So  the  rich  man  said  again  :— 
^  I  pray  thee  therefore,  father,  that  thou  wouldest  send 
him  to  my  father's  house :  for  I  have  five  brethren;  that 
he  may  testify  unto  them,  lest  they  also  come  into  this 
place  of  torment' " 

<*  He  had  a  kind  heart,  after  all,  Eli ;  it  was  good  of 
him,  even  in  hell  to  be  thinking  of  his  brothers,  and 
wishing  to  keep  them  out  of  it.  Why  was  he  not  wiser 
in  his  lifetime?" 

"  Tou  see,  Anna,  riches  are  a  great  temptation. 
When  a  man  has  all  that  he  desires,  and  all  men  speak 
well  of  him,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  recognize  his 
spiritual  poverty,  to  repent,  and  tnm  his  mind  from 
earthly  things  to  heavenly.  And  therefore  our  Saviour 
said :  <  Children,  how  hard  it  is  for  them  that  trust  in 
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ncbes  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Godl**  We  poor 
folks  are  better  ofif  in  that,  and  our  task  is  easier." 

^*  That  may  be,  Eli ;  but  there  are  two  kinds  of  pov- 
erty. When  one  has  what  one  needs,  it  is  easy  to  be 
contented.  I  would  never  wish  to  live  in  a  fine  house, 
and  have  such  grand  clothes— it  would  be  no  pleasure 
to  me.  But  I  would  like  to  have  my  crust  of  bread  in 
peace,  and  to  be  able  to  stay  in  my  own  home  with  you. 
For,  Eli,  when  one  is  old  and  feeble,  and  cannot  earn 
their  bread,  and  has  nothing  in  the  world  but  two  eyes 
to  weep  with,  that  is  a  greater  temptation  than  riches.'' 

*'  It  is  a  trial  of  our  faith,  Anna,  to  see  if  we  will  bear 
patiently  want  and  suffering  because  it  is  the  Lord's 
will ;  and  we  must  pray  to  him  daily  to  keep  us  from 
murmuring  and  unbelidH 

'If  we  are  weak,  the  Lord  is  itronflr; 
If  we  are  poor,  the  Lord  is  rich.' " 

''  It's  all  veiy  true,  Eli ;  but  still  I  think  things  are 
unfairly  divided,  and  the  Lord  might  have  given  the 
poor  a  little  more  and  the  rich  a  little  less ;  they  would 
still  have  had  enough." 

''  Thafs  just  like  a  woman,"  answered  Eli,  a  little 
annoyed—''  always  coming  back  to  your  first  word,  after 
one  has  talked  reason  to  you  for  hours.  I  ask  you.  Who 
is  the  happiest— the  rich  man,  who,  after  enjoying  him- 
self in  this  short  life,  must  sit  for  ever  in  hell ;  or  poor 
Lazarus,  who,  after  a  short  time  of  suffering,  is  in  para- 
dise for  eternity?" 

''  Lazarus,  of  course— there  is  no  doubt  about  that ; 
but-" 

"Away  with  your  ifs  and  hut's,  Anna,  or  we  will 
never  get  to  the  end  of  it  See !  in  this  world  we  are 
all,  as  it  were,  on  a  pilgrimage,  journeying  to  our  home 
in  heaven,  and  the  Lord  gives  us  enough  to  support  us 
on  the  way.  The  rich  he  has  appointed  to  be  his  stewards 
on  earth*;  and  they  must  learn  to  give  and  to  be  merci- 
ful, we  poor  folks  to  endure  and  be  patient.  Ton  say 
things  are  unfairly  divided :  perhaps  they  are ;  but  if 
ao,  we  have  undoubtedly  received  the  better  part.  To 
the  rich  Qod  speaks  as  a  King,  who  demands  an  account 
of  the  goods  intrusted  to  his  servants ;  and  woe  to  them 
if  they  are  found  unCsithful !  Then  he  says,  as  to  the 
rich  man  in  the  parable,—  *  Depart  from  me,  into  ever- 
lasting fire.'  But  our  Saviour  has  so  greatly  honoured 
the  poor  as  to  call  them  ^my  brethren;*  and  all  that  is 
done  to  us  he  counts  it  as  done  to  himself  (Matt.  xxv. 
•31-36).  Yes,  Anna,  as  often  as  I  read  that  passage,  the 
tears  come  into  my  eyes ;  I  must  dasp  my  hands ;  and 
if  I  could,  I  would  fall  down  on  my  knees,  to  praise  and 
thank  the  Lord,  that  He  whom  all  the  angds  serve  is 
not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren.  And  since  we  have 
such  a  rich  and  powerful  elder  Brother  in  heaven,  who 
has  promised  to  care  for  us  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  should  we  not  be  content  with  our  lot,  and  believe 
that  he  will  do  all  things  well,  although  it  may  seem 
hard  to  us  now  to  tread  the  thorny  path,  like  poor 
Lazarus?" 


'^  You  would  almost  persuade  one  that  it  is  a  bleBsing 
to  be  poor,  Eli !— But  listen ;  there  is  the  chnrch-cloek 
striking.  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  nine  o'clock ;  how  the  time 
goes  by!" 

^Nine  o'clock  already!  Then  Joseph  will  be  heie 
immediately  to  help  me  to  bed.  We  must  make  haste 
and  finish  our  story ;  but  without  interruption— do  you 
hear,  Anna?" 

"  I  won't  say  another  word." 

''  Well,  the  rich  man  wanted  to  send  Lasanis  to  hii 
brothers,  to  warn  them;  and  Abraham  answered:— 
<Tbey  have  Moses  and  the  prophets;  let  them  heir 
them.  But  he  said.  Nay,  father  Abraham :  bat  if  one 
went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they  will  repent  And 
he  sidd  unto  him,  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rae 
from  the  dead.' " 

When  Eli  had  closed  the  Bible,  Anna  said,— **  Then 
is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  ask." 

<<  Ask  as  much  as  you  please  now,  Anna.  The  stoiy 
is  done ;  and  God  grant  that  his  word  may  be  blessed  to 
our  souls,  so  that  in  our  old  age  we  may  make  up  fiir 
what  we  neglected  in  our  youth." 

"  Ah,  yes,  we  have  much  to  make  up  for— and  we  tie 
every  one  of  us  poor  sinners.  But,  Eli,  would  it  not 
have  been  good  if  Lazarus  could  have  come  back  and 
told  how  things  went  after  death?" 

''One  has  come  and  told  us — one  who  knows  fast  better 
than  Lazarus." 

"Who  ?" 

''The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Anna— blessed  be  his  namel 
— who  died  for  us,  and  rose  again.  In  this  very  stei^ 
of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  he  has  told  us  plainly  whafe 
awaits  us  after  death.  And  if  we  do  not  believe  him> 
neither  would  we  believe  Lazarus,  or  any  other  wto 
should  rise.frooi  the  dead." 

"  But  how  is  it  that  people  do  not  believe,  Eli  ?" 

"  That  comes  from  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.  When 
begin  to  be  afraid  of  hell,  and  would  like  to  repent, 
that  we  might  get  to  heaven,  Satan  comes  and  whispei^ 
in  our  ear,  as  the  serpent  did  to  Eve, '  Thou  shalt  not^ 
surely  die.' " 

"  Tnie,  Eli ;  we  know  that  we  must  die,  but  we  don'^ 
believe  it  rightly,  and  don't  think  of  it,  and  always  fx^ 
get  it  again." 

"  And  that  is  why  David  wrote  in  the  ninetieti*^ 
Psalm, — '  Lord,  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  W9 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.* " 

"  Yes,  Eli ;  but  look  here :  the  Lord  Jesus  lay  in  th^ 
grave  only  from  Good  Friday  till  Easter  Sunday— and. 
he  had  power  over  it,  for  he  is  the  Lord,  and  not  a^ 
sinner  like  us ;  but  we  roust  lie  under  the  ground  for 
years  and  years,  and  crumble  to  dust.  It  makes  me 
shudder  to  think  of  it." 

"  Only  the  body,  Anna — the  poor  weary  body— which 
ii,  so  to  speak,  the  garment  of  the  soul :  it  must  retoni 
to  the  dust  from  which  it  was  taken.  Bat  the  sod 
itself,  immediately  after  death,  is  either  carried  by  tfaa 
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wigeli  to  pandke,  like  poor  Luanu,  or  U  cut,  like  the 
rich  man,  into  bell — from  vhich  Ood  in  his  mercj'  de- 

"  But  eroj  SnndAjr,  when  the  putor  repeats  the 
Greed,  he  utb,— 'I  beliere  in  the  rtmnection  of  the 
bod;.'    Th«fa  what  I  cu't  ondentand." 

"  WbKt  sort  of  *Mda  an  yon  jncking  out  there  1" 

"  Cabbage  wed ;  it  hu  got  mixed  np  with  the  pars- 
ley.- 

"  And  a  whole  cabbage-head  will  come  out  of  a  Uttle 
leed  like  this ! " 

"  L  head  bigger  thu  joui  own,  Eli :  if  e  a  iplendid 
tort." 

"  Bat  how  doM  that  h^ipen  f " 

"  It  growa  bat  enough  when  once  it  ii  in  tbo  ground." 

"That  ii  to  ■■;,  ;ou  sow  the  seed,  bot  Qod  m<ut 
dmge  it  into  a  plant." 

1''Y«a,  indeed.  The  Lnd  hai  ihown  ni  thii  jear 
i^n,  that  nnlev  be  makes  the  seed  grow,  nothing  will 
<nK  <rf  it ;  but  it'i  long  before  people  lean  to  believe 

"Well,  Anna,  this  little  seed  is  a  picture  of  the  tc- 
nmctim  of  the  bodj.  The  leed  must  be  put  in  the 
Nitli,  ind  die  there ;  jnst  u  out  bodies  muit  be  buried, 
ud  moulder  awaj.  And  the  Lord  watches  over  the 
littlt  Ked  in  the  ground :  he  feeds  it  with  dew  and  rain, 
lixt it naj send  down  its  roots  into  the  ground;  and 
iitpnng  he  makee  the  nindiine  wann,  to  call  it  out  of 
itigitTC;  Then  we  see  the  grass  and  the  flowers  spring- 
ag  up  oat  of  the  earth,  ss  on  the  great  Easter  morn- 
ing out  bodies  will  spring  out  of  their  graves  at  the 
Wi  can.  Tes,  jes,  Anna,  if  s  all  true  what  I  am 
Uling  jni ;  and  you  should  rejoice  at  it,  for  then  ;oq 
"illMbe  anrtnore  the  old,  fnil  Swiss  Anna,  and  I 
*i  be  no  bnger  the  lame,  cripple  Eli ;  for  the  soul  will 
^  pot  DO  its  new  garment,  which  will  never  grow  old 
*''>>,  ad  we  shall  live  for  ever  and  praise  the  Lord  in 
'^  bwn  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 
"lata.  I  wish  we  were  there  already !  Where  did 
pn  leim  lU  that,  Eli )  It's  veiy  hne  i  bat,  after  all, 
I  do  iriili  ire  were  not  so  dreadfuUy  poor,  and  that  we 
*^  itij  bother  as  long  as  we  live.  If  I  bad  to  part 
^  jw,  and  to  give  np  roj  little  home,  it  would  be 
lib  (ariDg  tlie  heart  out  of  my  body—like  leaving  my 
fUtcr  snd  mother."    And  poor  Anna  began  to  weep 


E]i  let  her  cry  on  for  a  while— and 
moved  himself  1  then  he  began  to  nng:— 


Shall  bant  ■  bleoed  light" 

"  There  comes  Joseph ;  and  there's  not  a  better  soul 
in  the  world :  be  gave  me  a  shilling  this  afcemoon," 
said  Anna,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

Eli  took  no  notice  of  the  intemiptiun,  and  went  on 
with  the  neit  verse.  When  Joseph  entered,  he  joined 
in,  and  they  sang  together  with  great  ei 

Bid  thoa  ■  iaof  gaod-nlght ; 
Shsks  off  Uut  duh  Ui-iaorraw 

That  kaipa  th;  heut  in  Mght. 
It  la  DoE  tblD«  to  ffovom^ 


The  oil  in  the  little  lamp  was  almost  done,  and  Anna 
had  no  mote  in  the  house ;  so  she  said  to  Joseph  he 
mnst  make  baste,  or  the  lamp  would  go  out ;  and  she 
was  afiraid  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark.  But  poor  Eli  was 
so  helpless  on  his  wooden  leg,  that  Joseph  had  to  take 
it  off,  and,  as  before,  take  him  in  his  anus  and  csiry 
htm  to'bed.  Anna  looked  at  Joseph  with  a  si^  ;  and 
Joseph,  though  he  said  nothing,  thought,  "What  will 
the  old  man  do  when  I  am  no  longer  here  to  help  him  T" 

After  Joseph  bad  said  good -night  and  left,  Anna  held 
out  her  hand  to  Eli,  and  said,—"  Those  were  fine  things 
you  told  me  lo-night,  Eli.  And  what  was  that  you 
were  singing  I 

'  Shako  off  tfaf  cue  ud  lorrow— ' " 


"  No,  no ;  that s  all  wrong,  Anna. 

'  Arlis !  to  can  aad  wmm 
Bid  thou  a  long  jiood-nlglit : 
Shake  off  that  duk  lo-moirow 
That  kMpa  thj  heart  lb  M^t. 


"Ob  yes.    I  know  the  rest  now. 


Oood-night ;  and  a  sound  sleep  to  yon." 
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ICE    ACCIDEItTS. 


i:S50NS  from  life,  did  I  say  1    Alas  !  the 
n  this  month  is  a  lesson  from  death  1 
"Deaths   oft"  have   been   reported  this 
^^„    season,  and  these  chiefly  of  childrep,  from 
"'( breikiug  of  ice.    As  most  of  these  terrible  accidents 


occor  in  groups,  and  in  one  almost  unvarying  form,  it 
is  the  duty  of  parents  and  teachers,  and  all  who  have 
in  any  way  the  charge  of  children,  to  instruct  and  warn 
them  carefully  regarding  the  danger— its  causes  and  its 
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We  Bball  mention  two  or  three  examples  to  show  that 
these  ice  accidents  proceed  almost  always  from  the  same 
cause,  and  are  repeated  from  year  to  year  in  the  same 
form,  because  the  yonng  are  not  sufficiently  instructed 
and  warned. 

Two  years  ago,  a  case  of  thrilling  interest  happened 
on  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  the  countiy,  the  scene  of 
stirring  events  in  Scottish  histoiy.  Three  sisters  were 
walking  about  on  the  narrow  belt  of  firm  ice  that  ran 
along  the  shore,  followed  by  a  small  dog.  The  little 
creature,  in  its  sport,  ventured  too  far  out  where  the 
ice  was  thin,  and  fell  through.  One  of  the  young  ladies 
ran  to  its  assistance,  and  fell  in.  Her  sister  immedi- 
ately advanced  to  the  spot,  and  got  hold  of  her  by  the 
hand  ;  but  as  soon  as  her  weight  was  increased  by  the 
Attempt  to  draw  her  sister  out,  the  ice  under  her  feet 
gave  way,  and  she  too  was  thrown  into  the  water.  The 
third  and  only  remaining  sister,  yielding  to  the  sudden 
impulse  of  her  love,  without  counting  the  cost,  ap- 
proached, in  tiu^,  the  fatal  spot,  and  sank  with  the  rest 
These  three  daughters  of  one  house  were  carried  home 
cold,  stiff  corpses !  Who  shall  tell — who  can  conceive 
the  agony  that  their  parents  endured  ?  Who  shall  tell 
what  a  horror  of  great  darkness  came  over  the  light  and 
life  of  that  family  in  one  day  ? 

On  the  16th  of  last  month,  on  a  small  lake  called 
Auchenreoch,  near  Castle-Douglas,  six  children  in  suc- 
cession sank  through  the  ice,  and  were  drowned.  One 
boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  ventured  too  far,  and  fell 
through  the  ice.  His  sister,  aged  ten,  ran  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  sank  beside  him.  Three  other  girls,  aged 
respectively  thirteen,  twelve,  and  eight,  followed,  all  to 
save  those  who  had  fallen  in,  and  all  sank  in  deep  water. 
Another  boy,  brother  of  two  sisters  who  had  fallen  in, 
sent  by  his  father  to  bring  the  children  home,  arrived 
at  this  moment  on  the  scene.  He  also  nished  to  the 
rescue ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  caught  his  sister*s  hand,  the 
ice  gave  way,  and  he  sank  with  the  rest  All  were 
drowned :  three  of  one  family,  two  of  another,  and  one 
of  a  third.  Of  these,  five  lost  their  own  lives  in  the 
effort  to  save  the  lives  of  others. 

On  the  day  following,  17th  February,  two  boys  were 
drowned  on  the  ice  in  a  quarry  near  Cupar  in  precisely 
the  same  way :  one  was  sliding  on  too  slender  ice,  and 
sank ;  the  other,  rushing  to  the  rescue,  sank  beside 
him.    Both  were  drowned. 

Grown  people  are  not  so  often  drowned  in  this  way, 
because  they  have  more  experience,  and  take  better  care. 
In  the  northern  countries  of  America  and  Europe, 
although  there  the  people  go  much  more  upon  the  ice 


than  we,  there  are  not  so  many  accidents.  The  reiKM 
is,  that  in  these  climates  the  winter  is  long,  and  tfc 
frost  severe.  The  ice  soon  grows  a  foot  thick,  and  thev 
is  no  thaw  till  spring.  Hones  and  carts  go  safely  oi 
the  ice,  and  in  ordinaiy  circumstances  there  n  n 
danger.  The  ice  continues  veiy  strong  till  tiie  spriik( 
when  it  suddenly  breaks  up  altogether. 

In  our  country  there  is  not  much  frost  And,  b 
cause  those  who  are  fond  of  skating  and  sliding  do  m 
often  enjoy  the  sport,  they  are  eager  to  try  it  whenevi 
it  seems  possible.  Thus  they  are  very  often  induced  i 
entrust  themselves  to  the  ice  too  soon,  lest  the  thi 
should  return  and  disappoint  them. 

So  many  precious  young  lives  are  lost  every  winter 
our  country,  that  it  becomes  an  urgent  duty  to  mil 
sure  that  all  children  shall  be  clearly  taught  where  ti 
danger  lies,  and  how  they  may  avoid  it  ForewHH 
is  forearmed.  We  think  that  if  it  were  enjoined  on  i 
teachers  to  give  their  scholars  specific  and  full  \am 
on  the  subject  once  every  year  at  the  approadi 
winter,  the  result  would  be  the  preservation  of  mai 
lives.  There  would,  alas !  be  no  difficulty  in  expUunii 
and  enforcing  the  warnings  by  a  detailed  narrative 
fearful  examples.  The  lesson  would  be  listened  to  vii 
rapt  attention,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  be  effective. 

Young  people  should  Make  it  a  rule  not  to  venture  ( 
ice  over  deep  water  at  all  by  themselves.  They  shea 
absolutely  abstain  from  stepping  on  it  till  they  see  nu 
of  mature  age  on  before  them,  and  further  on  than  the 
Grown  people  have  experience,  which  the  young  lac 
It  should  be  written  on  children's  minds  as  a  first  pn 
ciple  of  self-preservation,  and  of  duty  to  their  parenl 
not  to  venture  on  ice  where  the  water  is  deep,  exoe] 
on  the  footsteps  of  men  who  are  of  full  understandii^ 

Further,  children  should  be  clearly  warned  that,  : 
case  of  one  falling  through,  they  should  not  ventix 
near  the  lip  of  the  broken  ice  to  give  assistance  wil 
their  hands.  Even  though  the  ice  at  the  edge  ooai 
bear  your  own  weight,  the  moment  you  begin  to  dra 
out  the  one  who  is  in  the  water  you  double  the  ive^ 
on  the  spot  where  you  stand,  and  the  result  will  be  thi 
you  will  throw  away  your  own  life  too.  What  then 
In  such  a  case  should  we  render  no  help  to  the  perish- 
ing ?  Yes,  give  help.  Before  you  go  upon  the  ice,  ge< 
some  long  pole  or  branch,  and  keep  it  near.  If  sn  ac 
cident  occur,  stretch  it  out  so  that  the  one  who  bti 
fallen  in  may  grasp  it,  and  hold  till  more  assistance 
arrive.  But  on  no  account  go  forward  to  help  with  yow 
hand  ;  for  that  is  only  to  throw  away  yohr  own  life,  ^ 
do  no  good  to  your  neighbour. 
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is  not  our  part  to  write  the  life  of 
Dr.  Guthrie :  we  leave  that  task  for 
fitter  hands,  and  a  futare  day.  Yet 
we  would  not  willingly  forego  the 
peoave  pleasure  of  uniting  with  a  great  number 
Mattered  over  this  and  other  lands  in  paying  an 
articalate  tribute  to  bis*  worth,  and  reverently 
ostin^  as  it  were,  a  wreath  upon  his  grave. 
Sneh  was  his  moral  and  social  stature,  that  his 
&rm  was  seen  from  afar.  There  is  probably  no 
Sootdiman  now  living  in  any  sphere  whose  re- 
nonl  would  leave  so  large  a  blank. 

While  he  wis,  in  full  conviction  and  frank  pro- 
taioD,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Free  Churchman,  he 
^80  large-hearted  and  liberal  that  he  was  ac- 
faiofrledged  as  a  brother  in  all  the  branches  of 
^  great  Christian  family.  His  liberality  was 
not  a  policy ;  it  was  a  nature  and  a  passion.  He 
cooid  not  have  acted  the  rdle  of  a  narrow  Church- 
ni^,  whatever  might  have  been  the  strength  of 
the  motiTes  presented.  That  was  not  in  the  man, 
Mid  coaU  nol  have  been  drawn  out  of  him. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry  his  great 

^^^6(^8  was  due  to  a  combination  of  two  qualities 

*'*Sreat  eloquence  in  preaching,  and  great  pains 

^  ttesTating.     But  these  two  were  in  secret 

^^  to  each  other,  like  the  supporting  roots  and 

^^  supported  tree.      The  tenderness  of  heart 

^<uch  sent  him  into  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 

^  the  experience  that  he  obtained  there,  went 

^  constitnent  elements  into  his  orator}'.     Indeed, 

^  sympathy  with  sufferers,  and  his  efforts  to 

^^mte  human  misery  and   arrest  human  sin, 

^ere  the  real  roots  which  nourished  the  power  of 

^  pabHc  ministry.     Those  who  flocked  on  the 

f^bhath  to  his  church,  that  they  might  luxuriate 

^  the  fervour  and  pathos  of  his  sermon,  as  they 


might  at  other  times  and  places  luxuriate  over 
luscious  fruit  served  at  the  tables  of  the  rich, 
little  knew  of  the  dark,  damp  depths  of  human 
vice  and  suffering  into  which  the  preacher  had 
plunged,  and  out  of  which  he  drew  his  power. 
If  he  had  not  gone  down  so  deeply  into  the  lower 
strata  of  society,  he  would  not  have  towered  so 
high  in  the  view  of  its  elevated  classes. 

We  think  the  chief  element  of  Dr.  Guthrie's 
power  sprang  from  his  compassion.  The  affec- 
tions of  his  heart  gravitated  to  the  lowest,  in 
condition  and  character,  as  water  gravitates  to  the 
lowest  in  place.  But  it  was  his  nature  to  seek 
ever  downward,  as  a  root  seeks  downward,  not  for 
the  sake  of  being  down,  but  in  order  by  the  de- 
scent to  draw  up  and  spread  abroad  an  abundant 
wealth  of  reformation  and  comfort  and  charity. 
At  one  time  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  their  fiimilies,  suddenly  ejected  from 
their  manses  over  all  the  land,  and  suffering  for 
want  of  homes,  attracted  his  heart  and  opened 
his  lips.  Into  that  work  he  threw  his  whole  soul 
for  the  time.  He  traversed  the  country,  and  in- 
noculated  it  with  his  own  passion.  As  a  result, 
there  arose  in  a  short  time,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
comfortable  manses  that  stud  the  country,  side 
by  side  with  the  Free  Churches,  contributing  not 
a  little  to  the  loveliness  of  the  Scottish  landscape. 
It  is  believed  that  the  effort  then  made  sowed  the 
seeds  of  the  disease  which  shortened  his  work  and 
his  days. 

At  another  time,  it  was  the  sin  and  misery  of 
drunkards  that  took  hold  of  his  heart  and  held 
him.  He  laboured  in  the  fires  with  these  men, 
and  for  them.  His  spoken  and  printed  appeals 
for  these  classes  largely  contributed,  with  the 
kindred  efforts  of  fellow- workers,  to  generate  tlie 
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more  healthy  public  opinion,  of  which  we  now 
begin  to  enjoy  the  benefit  In  connection  with 
the  profligacy  or  poverfy  of  the  parents,  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
neglected  little  ones ;  and  hence  sprang  what  be- 
came the  largest  and  most  characteristic  labour  of 
his  life — ^the  Ragged  School  The  story  of  Dr. 
Guthrie's  life  will  exhibit,  in  a  large  measure,  the 
rise  and  progress  of  these  institutions.  They 
need  not  become  permanent  in  our  educational 
system.  The  national  measure  now  enacted 
ought,  in  process  of  time,  to  supersede  them. 
But  they  have  served  a  mighty  purpose  in  the 
transition  state.  They  have  done  much  to  save 
the  nation  from  sinking  altogether  in  the  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage.  Indeed,  the  efforts  made 
to  save  the  lost  little  ones  went  far  to  reveal  the 
numbers  and  wretchedness  of  \he  outcasts,  and  so 
to  arouse  the  nation  £:om  its  supine  slumber,  and 
compel  it  to  put  forth  its  own  arm  to  save.  Dr. 
Guthrie's  Bagged  School,  and  the  passionate 
appeals  whereby  he  supported  it,  did  much  to 
wring  the  national  system  of  education  from  the 
sectarianism  and  the  parsimony  of  a  short-sighted 
generation. 

We  observe  that  the  organs  of  the  niore  secular 
sections  of  the  community  admire  the  talents  and 
character  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  pay  a  hearty  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory.  Some  of  them,  at  the 
same  time,  through  a  mental  perversity,  allied  to 
colour-blindness,  refuse  to  recognize  the  fountain 
where  the  stream  of  his  charities  sprang.  They 
own  the  greatness  of  his  benevolent  work,  but 
knowingly  intimate,  that  in  order  to  perform 
these  blessed  services  to  the  community,  he  came 
out  of  his  theological  circle,  and  left  his  Calvinism 
behind  him.  This  is  precisely  the  contrary  of  the 
truth.  The  stream  of  his  benevolence  flowed 
from  the  well-spring  of  his  faith.  It  was  the  love 
of  Christ  that  constrained  him  to  visit  the  widows 
and  orphans  in  their  affliction. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  childishness  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  secularists  in  presence  of  such  a  life. 
Here  are  the  facts,  which  cannot  be  denied.  A 
devout  believer  in  Christ,  a  great  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  actually  has  done  more  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  to  cloth  the  naked  and  feed  the 
hungry,  and  in  every  way  to  snatch  the  victims 
of  their  own  or  others'  wickedness  out  of  the  pit 


into  which  they  were  falling.  For  our  part^  we 
frankly  give  the  secularists  credit  for  the  magiuk- 
nimity  that  rejoices  over  such  facts,  by  whomso- 
ever brought  about  But  while  their  hearts  re- 
joice in  the  facts,  their  minds  are  puzzled  to 
account  for  them.  They  must  have  a  theoiy,  and 
here  it  is.  In  a  dry  and  sultry  season  they  liave 
seen  a  canal  led  over  the  pasture  fields,  full  of 
water  to  the  brim,  and  refreshing  all  the  ground 
by  its  beneficent  overflow.  Well  done  the  canal ! 
they  exclaim.  Canals  for  ever !  They  do  all 
the  real  work.  But,  dou*t  you  see,  the  water 
must  leave  the  springs  and  the  riven  beluDd 
when  it  does  any  good  to  the  ground.  Up  wift 
the  canals,  but  down  with  the  springs  and  linn: 
they  are  useless.  But  oh,  my  philosophic  brother, 
how  could  the  canal  ever  have  done  any  good  to 
the  parched  land  if  it  had  not  been  filled  from 
the  spring  and  the  rivef.  You  think  Dr.  Gotiuia 
had  to  leave  his  dogmatic  religion  behind  when 
he  came  forth  upon  the  field  of  human  miseiy  to 
save  the  perishing.  Yes ;  but  it  was  the  dogma 
he  believed  that  pressed  him  out  to  that  woik  d 
benevolence,  and  kept  him  going.  TSjb  faith  vu 
the  fountain  of  his  charity. 

It  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  to  his  servant— as  he 
sometimes  even  in  this  climate  gives  to  his  sob— 
a  brilliant  and  beautiful  setting.     Some  eminent 
and  devoted  Christians  are  permitted  to  set  under 
a  doud  or  in  a  storm.     Even  so^  Father,  fix  so  it 
seemeth  good  in  thy  sight     Their  rising  in  the 
morning  of  eternal  life  will  not  be  a  whit  lees 
glorious  because  of  the  mists  that  hung  on  tb« 
horizon  the  evening  before.     In  this  case,  ho^' 
ever,  the  mists  cleared  away  before  sunset^  af^^ 
this  good  servant  could  see  clearly  around  hie"* 
and  could  be  seen  by  the  surrounding  circle  A^ 
parting  in  blessed  peace  and  joy.     He  w«t^^ 
wakeful,  expectant,  and  joyful,  with  his  loins  gi^ 
and  his    lamp    trimmed,   for  the   Bridegroooc^'  ' 
approach.     One  of  his  sayings  when  the  end  w^* 
near,  besides  constituting  evidence  that  his  fai*^ 
and  hope  remained  firm  and  clear  to  the  laat^strik^ 
us  as  a  fine  proof  that  Dr.  Guthrie's  consta^^ 
and  affluent  employment  of  natural  analogies  ^ 
his  discourses  was  not  an  art  which  he  cultivst^^ 
for  eflfect,  but  a  nature  to  which  he  yielded — ^th^*^ 
the  spring  of  analogy  lay  in  his  being,  and  t^^ 
simply  left  it  to  flow  without  obstruction  as  9^ 
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element  of  power  for  his  work.  It  has  been 
publicly  intimated — and  we  doubt  not  the  intima- 
tion is  completely  authentic — that  when  it  was 
discovered,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  that  his 
eyesight  was  partially  impeded  by  spots  and  mists, 
and  when  an  attendant  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  symptom  was  of  little  consequence,  "Ah," 
said  the  dying  man,  "it  has  much  meaning. 
When  knd-birds  begin  to  fly  round  the  rigging, 
and  alight  upon  the  spars,  tbe  passengers  know 
that,  though  the  land  is  as  yet  invisible,  the  land 
18  near."  He  loved  to  remain  here  and  work,  for 
bis  presence  was  needful  on  the  field  j  but  he 
bred  also  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which 
is  far  better.  Blessed  balance :  willing  to  wait^ 
trat  ready  to  go. 

In  the  decease  of  Dr.  Guthrie  the  community 
Ins  suffered  a  great  bereavement;  and  the  com- 
ODiinity,  as  represented  by  the  citizens  of  £din- 
t>aigh  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  fully  acknow- 
ledged the  fact     The  road  from  the  house  to  the 
Demeteiy,  a  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  one  long  straight 
Bbeet  of  considerable  breadth,  running  through  a 
succession  of  villas  and  gardens.     This  telescope 
passage  was  lined  through  all  its  length,  and  on 
both  sides,  by  a  very  great  number  of  the  citizens. 
The  sea  of  faces  was  an  impressive  and  encourag- 
ing sight     Much  soundness  remains  at  the  heart 
qC  a  community  that  can  spontaneously  and  to 
CQch  in  extent  appreciate  its  own  loss,  and  com- 
Une  to  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  illustrious  dead. 
Tius  seemly  act  we  look  upon  as  a  symptom  of 
Boandness,  and  a  means  of  further  good.     It  will 
feact  with  a  favourable  influence  upon  society. 

As  we  walked  immediately  behind  the  pall- 
Wers  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
^eaoour  of  the  spectators,  who  found  themselves 
tooeossively  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  dust 
^they  had  assembled  to  honour.  ^  As  tbe  vehicle 
^  bore  the  bier,  exposed  to  view  under  an  open 
^'i^py,  advanced  in  slow  procession  along  tbe 
telescopic  avenue,  the  crowd  on  either  side  seemed 
^  be  stricken  by  some  mysterious  influence,  and 
*^Qt  their  heads  like  flowers  on  their  stalks, 
'^j  hats  were  raised,  and  many  moistened  eyes 
^t  down.  The  whole  line  seemed  instinct  with 
'Terence  for  the  dead,  and  drooped  in  succession 
^  tlio  body  passed  by. 


It  reminded  us  of  a  tender  scene  that  we  had 
seen  in  the  domain  of  nature.  A  sensitive  plant 
exhibits  a  large  fine  leaf  like  a  fern,  consisting  of 
one  central  stem  with  beautiful  frondlets  extend- 
ing in  pairs  on  either  side  with  el^ant  regularity. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  plant,  that  if  you  touch 
the  great  leaf  generally  the  whole  folds  and  droops, 
every  joint  falling  as  if  in  a  faint  But  if  you 
touch  very  gently  only  tho  first  pair  of  twin 
leaflets  at  the  root  of  the  leaf  stem,  that  pair  only 
will  collapse  and  fold  into  each  other's  embrace, 
and  lie  down  in  a  slow  and  pensive  manner  and 
swoon  away.  Iiet  now  a  small  caterpillar  be 
introduced,  and  let  it  creep  slowly  up  the  leaf 
stem  in  the  hollow  between  the  two  opposite 
rows  of  leaflets;  these  leaflets  will  collapse,  pair  by 
pair,  in  succession  as  the  head  of  the  caterpillar 
advances  to  touch  their  roots.  Before  the  moving 
insect,  the  leaves  stand  erect  and  still,  each  oppo- 
site its  mate;  opposite  the  insect,  the  leaves  have 
fallen  as  dead ;  behind  it,  after  a  brief  interval, 
they  begin  to  stand  erect  again. 

Such  was  the  scene  as  the  mortal  remains  of 
tliis  great  philanthropist  moved  slowly  through 
the  ranks  of  the  citizens.  Sensitive  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  honoured  dead — not  by  signal  or 
prearrangement,  but  by  silent  instinct — they  bent 
their  uncovered  heads.  "We  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  record  the  fact,  for  we  considered 
the  symptom  good  and  reassuring. 

On  either  side  of  the  grave  the  Lord  Provost 
and  Magistrates  of  the  city,  in  their  official  robes, 
were  ranked ;  and  close  by  stood  in  two  groups 
the  children  of  the  Ragged  School,  each  boy  wear- 
ing a  small  belt  of  crape  on  the  arm  of  his  white 
fustian  jacket  It  seemed  a  large  family  of  help- 
less orphans  mourning  the  loss  of  a  father.  The 
municipal  authorities,  with  the  insignia  of  their 
office,  and  the  Ragged  School  children  in  their 
coarse  and  cheap,  but  clean  and  whole  attire,  con- 
stituted the  two  extremes  of  society,  and  seemed 
silently  representative  of  society  at  large  mourning 
their  bereavement  and  honouring  the  dead. 

The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  air  was 
absolutely  stilL  The  prayer  offered  at  the  grave 
was  distinctly  heard  by  tho  great  assembly;  and 
the  "  Happy  Land,"  sung  by  tbe  poor  children, 
closed  the  simple  ceremonial  The  throng  then 
gently  and  silently  melted  away. 
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A  WATCHWORD  FOR  THE  HIOHT.     . 

"It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid."— Mabk  tL  45-51 ;  John  tL  16-21 ;  UxjTavrr  rlv.  22-«. 


HE  midst  of  the  sea/'  the  dead  of  the  night ! 
Alone ;  all  alone.    No  pilot,  no  light ; 
Tossed  like  a  leaf  by  the  waves  in  their 
might! 


^Toning  in  rowing,"  each  nerve  on  the  strain ; 
Failing,  aye  foiling,  yet  striving  again. 
Ceasing  not,  resting  not ;  toiling  in  vain ! 

"  Contraiy  the  wind/'  a  dirge  in  its  moan ; 
Wails  of  despair  in  its  shivering  groan  ; 
Pseans  of  triumph  its  full  rushing  tone ! 

Tempest  and  darkness.  Alas  for  the  bark ! 
Alas  for  the  life  to  be  quenched  as  a  spark ! 
Drop  the  oar— toil  no  more— hope  is  o'er.    Hark ! 

Hark !  o'er  the  waters,  a  voice,  "  It  is  I ; 
Be  not  afraid ;  it  is  I,  it  is  I." 
Angel-harps  sound  not  so  sweet  as  that  cry. 

Angel-forms  rise  not  so  grand  as  that  form, 
Treading  majestic  where  foam-bubbles  swarm- 
Lowly  in  manhood,  yet  ruling  the  storm. 

**  Gladly  received ;"  at  his  word  of  command 
There  is  "  a  great  calm."    Winds,  billows  sink ;  and 
Instant  and  wondrous,  the  ship  is  ''  at  land." 


"At  land;"   at  the  haven   where 't  would  be:  at 

last 
Sails  furled— anchor  dropped— storms  o'er— dangen 

past— 
Unto  the  bright  shore  linked  safely  and  fast ! 

4b  4L  ♦  « 

Tem|)est-tost  sailor  on  life's  troubled  sea. 
From  Qalilee's  lake  this  voice  speaks  to  thee, 
Throu<;h  night's  shrouding  gloom  thy  watchwoni  tobe. 

What  though  stars  shine  not ;  though  raging  winds 

roar: 
Safety  hangs  not  on  thine  own  straining  oar. 
One  treads  the  wild  wave  to  save  as  of  yore! 

To   save,   not   to   help.    Waves,  winds,  midnigbt 

sky, 
Whelm  thy  faint  spirit.    Oh,  list  to  that  cry, 
''Be  not  afraid;  it  is  I,  it  is  I!" 

Kot  till  man's  efforts  had  ceased  in  despair. 
Fell  those  sweet  tones  on  the  chill  morning  tdr— 
Fling  overboard  all  thy  cargo  of  care ! 

Fear  not,  that  Pilot  will  steer  to  the  last ; 
Soon  will  the  day  dawn,  the  night  watch  be  past ; 
Safe  in  God's  haven  thine  anchor  be  cast ! 

AKNIE  LVOAS. 
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THE  TOMB  OF  WASHINGTOX. 


T  seven  o'clock  on  a  cloudless  morning, 
early  in  May,  I  embarked  at  the  port 
of  Washington,  en  route  for  Rich- 
mond. The  sail  down  the  Potomac 
was  channing.  My  fellow  voyagers  were  chiefly 
Sontbemers— courteous,  gentlemanly  men,  whose 
nationality,  but  for  a  somewhat  free  use  of 
tobacco,  it  might  have  been  hard  to  determine. 
There  were  also  a  few  genuine  Yankees  on  board, 
of  a  type  I  had  heard  of  but  had  not  met  hitherto. 
"  Carpet-baggers,"  whispered  a  Southern 
gentleman  in  my  ear,  when  he  saw  me .  looking, 
probably  with  an  air  of  curiosity,  at  a  little  knot 
of  four  or  five  tall,  lank,  bronze-featured,  keen- 


eyed  men,  who  were  standing  apart  and  intenU; 
scanning  the  shores  of  Virginia.   "  They  are  goin^ 
south  to  fill  government  posts,  and  buy  up  th^* 
estates  of  ruined  planters  at  a  tenth  of  their  valne^*^ 
my  friend  added  with  much  bitterness.     It  wa^ 
probably  true.     There  has  been  too  much  of  thai 
preying  upon  the  vanquished ;  yet  the  vanquished 
themselves  are  apt  to  forget,  in  the  intensity  of 
their  sufferings,  that  by  their  treatment  of  the 
poor  negroes  they  largely  contributed  to  bring  these 
calamities  upon  their  country. 

The  picturesque  slopes  of  Arlington  were  in 
full  view  on  the  right  bank  of  the  broad  river — 
formerly  the  residence  and  hereditary  estate  of 
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General  Lee,  now  held  (confiscated,  it  is  said)  by 
the  Central  Qovemment.  A  portion  of  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  cemetery;  and  fifteen 
thousand  soldiers' are  buried  there.  Beneath  a 
granite  monument,  near  the  entrance,  lie  two 
thousand  nameless  slain,  who  fell  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Bull  Eun,  and  during  the  subsequent  re> 
treat  to  the  Rappahannock. 

We  touched  at  Alexandria  on  the  Virginian 
ude,  a  bustling,  manufacturing  town,  with  a  large 
negro  population.  A  few  miles  further  down,  as 
I  sat  listlessly  under  the  awning  upon  deck,  I  was 
startled  by  the  sudden  tolling  of  a  bell  overhead. 
Looking  up,  I  saw  the  eyes  of  every  passenger 
turned  toward  a  white  building  on  the  summit  of 
a  wooded  ridge,  a  mile  or  so  from  the  shore.  One 
of  the  tallest  of  the  Yankees,  noticing  my  per- 
plexity, stepped  close  up  to  me  and  said,  pointing 
sideways  with  his  thumb  to  the  aforesaid  building : 
**'  'Guess,  stranger,  that  was  the  greatest  man  ever 
the  earth  saw."  *'  What  man  do  you  mean  ?  "  I 
asked  modestly.  I  shall  never  forget  that  stare, 
as  he  scanned  me  from  head  to  foot  '^What 
man  do  I  mean  %  Why,  where  was  you  nused  ? 
Of  course,  I  mean  George  Washington ;  ^  and  he 
turned  away  with  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and 
contempt. 

It  was  indeed  Mount  Vernon,  once  the  home, 
now  the  tomb,  of  Washington.  There  the  great 
general  and  his  wife  Martha  lie  side  by  side  be- 
neath a  plain  building  of  brick.  Through  a  grated 
door  one  sees  the  sarcophagi  which  contain  their 
ashes.  Every  steamer  that  plies  on  the  Potomac 
tolls  its  bell  as  it  passes  that  hallowed  spot  But 
it  surely  does  not  speak  much  for  the  patriotism 
and  the  independence  of  the  great  Hepublic,  that  a 
tax  should  have  to  be  levied  upon  passengers  for 
the  maintenance  of  Washington's  tomb. 

After  passing  Fort  Washington,  the  signs  of 
life  on  the  banks  of  the  river  became  fewer.  Here 
and  there  a  log-hut  on  the  shore,  with  a  group  of 
Uack  children  basking  in  the  sun ;  or  a  solitary 
boat  mirrored  in  a  little  bay,  with  a  motionless 
megro  fisherman  for  its  only  occupant  Dense 
woods — ^not  stately  primeval  forests,  but  a  scraggy 
second  growth — fringe  the  river,  and  clothe  the 
undnlating  uplands  behind  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

At  Aqula  Creek,  some  fifty  miles  below  Wash- 
iiigtoii,  we  landed  on  a  temporary  wooden  quay, 


and  entered  railway  cars  which  stood  awaiting  our 
arrival  Our  journey  now  struck  me  as  not  a 
little  perilous.  A  single  line  of  rails  is  laid  on  a 
narrow,  new  embankment,  which  is  carried  for 
miles  through  shallows  of  the  river,  across  long 
reaches  of  quaking  swamp,  over  slimy  guUies, 
bridged  here  and  there  by  rude,  creaking  timbers. 
I  watched  the  shaking  of  the  bank,  and  the  omin- 
ous quivering  and  boiling  of  the  morass,  as  the 
heavy  train  passed  slowly  along ;  and  as  I  did  so, 
the  fearful  catastrophes  I  had  often  read  of  came 
up  to  my  mind  with  painful  vividness.  At  length 
we  reached  the  solid  ground  of  Virginia,  and 
swept  on  with  increasing  speed  through  its  forests 
and  little  clearings.  As  we  approached  Fredericks- 
burgh,  I  was  standing  on  the  platform  beside  the 
brakeman,  who  was  describing  to  me,  in  his  odd 
negro  dialect,  the  scenes  and  details  of  that 
memorable  battle-field,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  on 
rounding  a  bluff,  the  whistle  sounded  ominously, 
and  the  engine-bell  rang.  "  Him  be  danger  ring/' 
cried  my  companion,  as  he  screwed  up  his  brake. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  train  was  at  a  dead  stop ; 
on  going  forward  to  ascertain  the  cause,  I  found 
the  stoker  driving  a  herd  of  cattle  from  the  line. 
After  returning  to  my  place,  the  brakeman  in- 
formed me,  confidentially,  that  the  *'  cow-catcher  " 
might  tarn  over  one  or  two,  but  he  guessed  "  him 
could  not  ^n  a  herd."  I  was  heartily  glad  when, 
after  a  hot,  dusty  ride,  I  found  myself  safe  in  the 
dep6t  at  Hichmond. 

RICHMOND  AND  THE  WAR, 

Hichmond,  the  pride  of  Virginia,  the  queen  of 
the  South,  is  fallen.  War  has  dealt  hardly  with 
her.  Many  of  the  finest  buildings  are  shattered 
and  desolate.  Long  gaps  of  blackened  ruins  are 
seen  at  intervals  in  her  best  streets.  And  one 
cannot  help  observing  the  look  of  sadness  and 
listlessness  about  the  people,  as  if  they  were  just 
awaking  from  a  painful  dream.  One  of  the 
brightest  and  gayest  of  American  cities  has  been 
changed  into  a  place  of  mournings  Three  out  of 
every  four  of  its  old  flEunilies  and  merchants  are 
ruined.  Its  young  men  were  almost  exterminated ; 
and  many  of  those  who  survive  are  maimed  and 
crippled.  But  even  war  could  not  rob  Richmond 
of  its  magnificent  site.  It  deserves  its  name ;  for 
in  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  natural  sceneiy 
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it  is  not  one  wbit  behind  its  English  prototype, 
Richmond  on  the  Thames. 

Virginian  hospitality  has  been  long  prorerbial 
in  America,  and  I  had  pleasant  practical  experi- 
ence of  it  the  moment  I  entered  Richmond.  My 
old  friend,  Mr.  Stewart,  chancing  to  hear  I  was 
coming,  drore  to  the  train  to  meet  me  ;  bnt  find- 
ing I  had  already  left  the  depdt,  he  followed,  go- 
ing from  hotel  to  hotel,  examining  the  names  in 
the  visitors'  book,  nntil,  at  last^  he  found  me. 
Then  and  there  he  insisted  I  should  accompany 
him  to  his  charming  residence  at  Brook  HilL  I 
can  never  forget  the  happy  days  I  spent  there^ 
where  high  culture  and  Christian  love  combine  to 
throw  a  hallowed  radiance  round  the  family  circle. 
The  accounts  I  got  of  the  war  were  very  touch- 
ing and  very  graphic.  Brook  Hill  was  the  scene 
of  some  sharp  fighting.  On  its  grounds,  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  windows,  was  one  of  the  outer 
defences  of  Richmond,  commanding  a  leading 
road,  and  a  lovely  valley.  In  the  final  struggle, 
just  before  the  capture  of  the  city,  an  action  took 
place  in  the  woods  round  the  house,  and  during 
it  the  ladies  carried  in  and  tended  some  of  the 
wounded.  The  house  was  plundered  by  the 
Northern  troops ;  but,  by  the  good  hand  of  Qod 
upon  them,  the  family  escaped  personal  injury. 
It  was  intensely  interesting,  and  yet  sad,  to  hear 
their  story  of  that  four  years'  struggle.  During 
most  of  the  time  they  were  shut  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  All  the  luxuries,  and  many 
even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  taken  from 
them.  Their  clothes  in  rags ;  their  shoes  worn 
out ;  their  food  scanty  and  bad ;  their  property 
lying  desolate;  and  they  themselves — delicate 
women,  and  tender  young  girls — toiling  from 
mom  to  night,  and  often  from  night  till  morning 
again,  making  up  every  available  article  into 
clothes  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals.  Independent 
altogether  of  the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue, 
BO  man,  who  knows  anything  of  the  details  of  the 
war,  can  deny  that  the  people  of  the  South,  men 
and  women  alike,  dispUyed  a  heroism  which  has 
perhi^  never  been  surpaseed. 

A  BBLIC  OF  SLAVERY. 

At  Brook  HiD,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  what 
may  be  considered  a  relic  and  representative  of 


slavery  as  it  formeriy  existed  in  the  Soiithcn» 
States  of  America.     I  do  not  intend  to  say  a 
single  word  in  favour  of  that  system.     In  prin- 
ciple and  practice  it  was,  und^r  eveiy  fonn  and 
guise,  a  social  evil  and  a  national  disgrace.      But 
with  all  that,  it  would  be  a  monstrous  ii^jnstioe 
to  the  slave-holders  of  the  South  to  assume  that 
slavery  was  always,  or  generally,  or  often,  of  the 
Uncle-Tom  type.   Not  unfrequently  there  was  far 
more  of  genuine  Christian  sympathy  and  kindness 
shown  to  the  negro  slave,  than  is  shown  to  the 
white  servant  in  this  free  l^d  of  ours.   With  my 
own  eyes  I  saw  proof  in  the  little  colony  that  still 
clings  around  the  family  of  Brook  Hill,  refusing 
to  go  away.   I  went  about  freely  among  them.  I 
entered  their  houses,  and  found  them  dean  and 
comfortable — &r  more  so  than  the  generality  of 
labourers'  cottages  in  England.    I  conversed  with 
the  mothers  and  grown-up  females  and  children, 
all  of  whom  had  received  an  excellent  elementary 
education  from  Mrs.  Stewart  herself.     Their  re- 
ligious  knowledge   was  remarkable,  and    theu" 
simple  faith  very  striking.     They  are  devotedly 
attached  to  their  mistress;  and  they  consider 
themselves  a  part  of  the  household.    I  was  much 
impressed  with  the  courtesy  with  which  they 
were  uniformly  treated  by  master  and  mistreH^- 
and,  indeed,  by  all  the  members  of  the  fiumly. 
The  older  women  are  never  addressed  by  name  ;  - 
they  are  called  ^ mammy"  or  ''aunt,*'  and  Xhm 
older  men  invariably  ^  uncle."    I  was  somewhat 
startled  when  I  first  heard  the  venerable  butler 
addressed  as  *'  UncU  Anthony."     It  is,  in  tmtb^ 
a  patriarchal  establishment,  carrying  one  away" 
back  in  thought  to  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Jok 
Modem  civilization,  springing  from  a  fuller  com*  - 
prehension  of  the  grand  teachings  of  Chrisfe  and 
his  apostles,  has  gradually  tau^t  natiopa,  some* 
times  a  little  reluctant  to  learn,  the  frmdamental 
injustice  of  the  system  of  slavery ;  jet  we  ought 
to  be  careful  lest,  under  the  grand  name  of  ' 
liberty,  we  should  foster  institutions,  and  tolerate 
practices,  almost  as  degrading  in  thdir  character, 
and- as  fatal  in  their  ultimate  issuies,  as  Americas- 
slavery. 

THE  DECORATION  OF  SOLDIERS'  GRAVES,    . 

Wednesday,  the  15th  of  May,  was  a  aad  and 
solemn  memorial  day  in  Richmond.    It  was  the- 
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day  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  who 
fell  in  battle,  and  to  the  decoration  of  their  gravea 
The  ladies  of  Brook  Hill  had  prepared   crosses^ 
^wns,   wreaths,   and  bouquets  of  the  choicest 
flowers  and  evergreens.     They  carried  tbem  in  to 
that  great  cemetery  which  rises  ao  picturesquely 
over  the  rapids  of  the  James  River,  and  in  which 
are  said  to  lie  some  thirty  thousand  of  the  slain. 
With  their  own  hands  they  placed  them,  so  gently 
and  so  lovingly,  upon  the  graves  of  the  unknown 
dead.  Those  graves  bear  no  name,  and  no  record ; 
it  was  enough  that  they  whose  ashes  sleep  in 
them  died  fighting  for  their  country.     It  was 
vith  a  feeling  almost  of  pride  I  took  part  in  the 
ceremony.    Those  soldiers  may  have  been  wrong; 
they  may  have  been,  as  some  afl&rm,  rash  and  reck- 
less; they  may  even  have  been,  as  the  Northerns 
believe,  rebels  :  but  no  man  with  a  human  heart 
can  refuse  to  them  the  tribute  of  praise  for  a 
heroic  struggle  in  defence  of  what  they,  at  least, 
believed  to  be  the  liberties  of  their  fatherland. 

The  cemetery  is  tastefully  laid  out  in  plots 
adapted  to  the  natural  undulations  of  the  ground. 
Each  grave  has  a  number,  corresponding  to  one  in 
a  general  roister,  where  the  name  of  the  occu- 
psnt,  if  known,  is  inscribed.  In  the  centre  of  all, 
crowning  the  hill,  is  a  massive  pjramid  of  solid 
gr^te.with  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  English, 
^en  the  graves  were  all  strewn  with  flowers, 
^d  the  trees  and  surrounding  monuments  oma- 
JJttented  with  crosses  and  garlands,  and  the  ceme- 
tery crowded  with  people,  mostly  in  mourning 
attire,  and  when  a  long  file  of  volunteers,  in  the 
S^y  Oonfederate  uniform,  had  marched  up  the 
<*«tral  avenue,  with  slow  step,  arms  reversed,  and 
"I'lffled  drum,  and  formed  in  hollow  square  round 
*"8  PTiamid,  it  was  one  of  the  most  imposing 
^^  affecting  spectacles  I  ever  witnessed. 

OflTBRAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
f*nrch  of  the  South  met  at  Richmond  on  Thurs- 
^,  the  16th  of  May.  I  was  requested  by  Dr. 
™nnier,  the  Moderator,  to  take  part  in  the  open- 
^  exercises.  Hie  Assembly  met  in  a  new 
Anrch,  just  erected  in  place  of  one  which  had 
*^  homed  daring  the  si^.  Prom  my  seat  on 
^  pUtform-polpit  I  had  a  commanding  view  of 


the  vast  audience.  The  members  of  the  Court 
sat  mostly  in  front,  but  among  them  there  was  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  ladies. 

Dr.  Plumer  is  a  man  of  commanding  presence, 
far  above  the  average  stature,  erect  in  figure, 
graceful  in  address,  with  hair  and  long  beard 
white  as  the  snow-drift.  His  features  are  massive, 
his  eyes  black  and  piercing,  shaded  by  heavy 
black  brows.  A  painter  might  select  him  as  a 
study  for  Abraham.  His  sermon  was  a  plain 
statement  of  gospel  truth,  with  an  eloquent  and 
powerful  practical  conclusion.  While  preaching, 
he  held  in  his  right  hand  a  large  palm-leaf  fan, 
which  he  occasionally  used  with  great  vigour^ 
causing  his  flowing  beard  to  wave  about  as  if  in 
a  storm.  This  is  customary,  indeed  it  is  a  neces- 
sity, in  the  South,  where  the  temperature  of  the 
church  not  unfrequently  rises  to  100®  Fahr. 
And  fans  are  not  confined  to  the  pulpit ;  each 
pew  has  a  full  complement  When  one  looks 
over  the  congregation,  as  I  did,  the  effect  is  in- 
conceivably droll.  Everything  is  in  motion — 
fans,  hair,  beards,  ribbons,  feathers,  flowers — in 
fact,  all  the  lighter  appendages  of  person  and 
dress. 

The  Assembly  is  composed  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  delegates,  representing  an  aggre- 
gate of  nine  hundred  congregations.  Most  of  the 
delegates  were  very  young  men ;  but  there  was  a 
decorum  and  a  quiet  dignity  about  them,  indi- 
cating high  culture  and  deep  Christian  feeling. 
The  Moderator  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
deference.  His  ruling  was  never  questioned.  In 
debate  the  speeches  were  brief  and  pointed,  and 
the  greatest  courtesy  was  shown  to  opponents. 
I  saw  no  struggle  for  precedence,  no  disputes 
about  points  of  order,  no  interruptions  of  those 
addressing  the  House,  no  noise  or  confusion. 
There  was,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  a  want  of 
life  in  the  speakers,  and  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
spectators ;  yet  still  the  whole  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  tone  of  the  House,  impressed  me  as 
a  true  type  of  a  Christian  Assembly  met  for  the 
promotion  of  Christian  love  and  truth. 

The  various  reports  on  Church  work  and  pro- 
gress were  encouraging,  considering  the  lament- 
able events  of  the  past  few  years.  The  war  had 
sadly  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  young  men,  and 
largely  cut  off  the  supply  of  candidates  for  the 
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ministry.  In  fact,  the  requirements  of  the  army 
had  emptied  the  colleges.  Now,  however,  the 
Theological  Colleges  are  again  filling  up ;  and 
there  is  an  earnestness  shown  by  ministers  and 
students,  and  a  liberality  displayed  by  the  people 
at  large,  which  arc  sure  guarantees  of  ultimate 
success.  Theological  students  all  receive  an 
allowance  from  a  special  fund  of  the  Church, 
proportional  to  their  wants,  so  that  they  may  be 
able,  free  from  worldly  care,  to  devote  their  entire 
time  and  strength  to  their  work  of  preparation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  plan,  under  judicious 
management,  cannot  fail  to  raise  up  a  staff  of 
godly  and  efficient  pastors: 

I  inquired  particularly  as  to  the  points  which 
have  rent  the  great  Presbyterian  body  in  the 
States,  separating  the  North  from  the  South. 
There  is  no  fundamental  doctrine  or  principle  of 
ecclesiastical  order  at  issue.  The  two  Assemblies 
seem  to  be  one  in  all  respects  except  political 
sentiment,  engendered  by  the  late  war,  and 
fostered,  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  a  resolution 
which  stands  on  the  books  of  the  Northern 
Assembly,  reflecting  upon  the  action  of  the  South. 
But  surely  the  past  might  now  be  forgotten; 
surely  every  reference  to  it  calculated  to  give 
offence  might  be  blotted  out  from  the  Records  of 
Christ's  Church.  The  North,  strong  in  its  in- 
tegrity, and  proud  of  its  triumphs,  can  afford  to 
be  generous.  Kindness  would  heal  the  breach, 
and  win  back  to  unioa  What  a  noble  aspect 
would  a  great  United  Presbyterian  Church  present 
to  the  world,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  and  having  its  missions  in  every 
country  under  heaven ! 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN 

AMERICA, 

I  was,  for  several  reasons,  deeply  interested  in 
this  question.  Not  quite  two  hundred  years  ago 
the  foundations  of  Presbyterianism  were  laid — 
laid,  too,  on  the  soil  of  Virginia — by  Francis 
Mackemie.  He  was  an  Irishman,  bom  near 
Bamelton,  County  Donegal;  educated  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow ;  and  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lagan,  near 
Londonderry,  in  the  year  1681.  Sent  to  America 
as  a  missionary,  he  commenced  his  Ubours  on 


the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  soon  afterwaidi 
organized  the  church  of  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 
Journeying  southward,  he  found,  we  are  told,  on 
Elizabeth  River,  Virginia,  *'  a  poor  desolate  peopk 
mourning  the  loss  of  their  ministers  from  Irelaod," 
who  had  died  during  the  previous  summer.    He 
preached  to  them,  and  founded  several  congr^gi- 
tions,  some  in  Virginia^  some  in  Maryland,  and 
some  as  far  south  as  Carolina.      Feeling  that 
the  work  was  too  great  for  one  man,  he  went  to 
England  for  help,  and  returned  in  1705  with  two 
assistants.      On  his  return  he,  and  those  who 
were  with  him,  were  opposed,  persecuted,  and 
imprisoned  by  the  authorities.     It  was  only  after 
a  ten  years*  conflict  he  succeeded  in  procuring  % 
legal  license  to  preach ;  and  even  then  the  British 
rulers  placed  every  possible  obstacle  in  his  way. 
The  tyranny  which  drove  the  Pilgrim  Fathen 
from  the  shores  of  England,  and  forced  many  of 
the  Presbyterian  colonists  to  fly  from  Ulster,  then 
ruled  in  Virginia,  and  did  its  best  to  exterminate 
evangelical  Protestantism.     But  Mackemie  perse* 
vered.    When  ordered  by  Combury,  the  goyemor, 
to  cease  preaching  within  his  territory,  he  answered 
in  the  spirit  of  the  apostles,  '^  I  neither  can  nor 
dare  do  so."     "  Then  you  must  go  to  jail ;"  and 
to  jail  he  was  sent.     Eventually  he  succeeded,  fc^r 
God  was  with  him.     In  1706  he  organized  the 
first  Presbytery  in  America.     It  consisted  of  seven 
ministers ;  and  its  first  extant  record  is  of  a  meet- 
ing held  at  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  for  the  purpose 
of  ordaining  Mr.  John  Boyd, 

From  this  small  be^ning  has  sprung  the  gre»t 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  Statea.  I* 
was  with  no  little  interest  that  I,  a  fellow-country' 
man  of  Mackemie,  took  part  in  a  General  Aseeoi' 
bly  meeting  near  the  spot  where  that  devoted- 
missionary  first  preached  the  gospel  on  America»- 
soil.  One  may  well  say,  "  It  is  the  Lord's  doings 
and  wondrous  in  our  eyes." 

EDUCATION  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Virginia,  though  in  deep  mourning,  and  not* 
withstanding  the  wreck  of  her  agricultural  an^ 
commercial  industry,  is  making  a  noble  effort  \0 
keep  abreast  of  the  North  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  Dr.  Ruffher,  the  State  Commissioner,  ii 
a  man  of  enlarged  views  and  great  administrative 
skill     With  that  kindness  and  courtesy  which 
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ibaracterize  American  officials,  he  placed  in  my 

lands  public  documents,  and  gave  me  free  access 

o  the  schools,  and  indeed  to  all  sources  of  infor- 

nation.     He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  a  system  of 

edacation  free  to  all,  and  supported  by  a  tax 

ieTied  upon  all     He  maintains  that,  as  the  whole 

community  reaps  the  fruit  of  education,  the  whole 

community  should  support  it.      He  maintains, 

besides,  that  when  every  man  is  taxed  for  it, 

every  man  will  feel  that  he  has  a  right  to  take 

fall  advantage  of  it     No  such  idea  can  enter  into 

the  mind  of  any  man  as  that  his  children  are 

being  educated  by  public  charity.     And,  besides, 

when  all  are  admitted,  to  the  schoob  on  the  same 

tenns,  that  distinction  of  classes,  marked  by  a 

gradation,  or  entire  remission,  of  fees,  which  is 

often  80  galling  to  the  minds  of  sensitive  children, 

is  entirely  avoided.     Another  important  effect  of 

the  free  system  he  mentioned :  when  the  children 

of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  frequent  the  state 

schools,  their  parents  and  guardians  will  take 

care  that  the  training  given  shall  be  sound  and 

thorough. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  education 
in  TiTginia  is  the  mixed  population.  Separate 
schools  must  be  maintained  for  the  two  races ; 
for  the  whites  will  not  permit  their  children  to 
attend  a  school  to  which  negroes  are  admitted. 
"I  have,"  says  the  Qovemor  of  the  State  in  1870, 
"in  years  past,  and  under  the  most  favourable 
cinmmstances,  witnessed  a  fiedr  and  impartial  trial 
of  the  e]q>eriment,  and  it  proved  an  utter  failure, 
^^e  tme  interests  of  the  coloured  people  them- 
Kelves  demand  that  they  should  be  provided  with 
•«PM»te  schools." 

The  Free  School  System  was  introduced  in  the 
^nbg  of  1870 ;  and  the  Report  on  Public 
Instruction  states  that,  *'  except  in  one  district, 
iQ  which  the  coloured  people  voted  adversely,  the 
^nestion  of  levying  a  local  tax  for  providing 
"^^od  accommodation  has  been  carried  by  a  large 
^jority  in  every  case.  In  one  large  and  wealthy 
^ct,  the  coloured  people,  who  are  in  the 
^jority,  left  the  question  of  the  school  tax  to  be 
**^y  decided  by  the  whites,  who  were  the 
P'^^erty-holders.  Not  a  coloured  vote  was  cast 
^  the  qaeation,  and  the  whites  unanimously 
•^oted  the  tax."  This  is  a  noble  testimony  to 
^pitriotism  of  the  Virginians,  considering  the 


trying  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  schools 
numbered  2900,  the  teachers  3000,  and  the  pupils 
130,000,  in  an  aggregate  population  of  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter.  In  1870,  less  than  12,000 
coloured  children  were  attending  school,  though 
the  coloured  population  amounted  to  512,841 ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  liberality  of  the  whites 
in  providing  school  accommodation,  the  coloured 
pupils  had  iu  1871  increased  to  39,000. 

THE  PEABODY  DONATION. 

I  have  had  occasion  frequently  to  mention  in 
these  papers  acts  of  princely  generosity  towards 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  United  States  ;  but 
probably  none  of  them  equals  that  of  George 
Peabody.  His  letter  announcing  the  gift  is  dated 
Washington,  February  7,  1967,  and  contains  the 
following  noble  passage  : — "  I  feel  most  deeply 
that  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  more 
favoured  and  wealthy  portions  of  our  nation  to 
assist  those  who  are  less  fortunate ;  and  with  the 
wish  to  discharge,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  my  own 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  to  gratify 
my  desire  to  aid  those  to  whom  I  am  bound  by 
so  many  ties  of  attachment  and  regard,  I  give  to 
you  tJie  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars^  to  be  by 
you  and  your  successors  held  in  trust,  and  the 
income  thereof  used  and  applied  in  your  discre- 
tion for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
intellectual,  moral,  or  industrial  education  among 
the  young  of  the  more  destitute  portions  of  the 
Southern  and  South -Western  States  of  the 
Union."  « In  July  18C9,"  the  Report  says,  "  Mr 
Peabody  added  to  his  donation  a  second  million 
in  cash,  and  a  large  additional  amount  in  deferred 
securities.''  Mr  Peabody's  donations  to  this  fund 
amounted  altogether  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  What  an 
example  is  this  to  England's  prince-merchants  of 
Christian  liberality  and  lofty  patriotism  ! 

RELIGION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Dr  Ruffner's  admirable  Report  contains  some 
interesting  and  suggestive  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  place  and  use  of  religion  in  the  public  school. 
"  It  is  now  generally  admitted,"  he  says,  "  that 
the  State  cannot  properly  teach  religion.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  all  incidental  allusions 
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or  obsenrances  of  a  religious  character  should  be 
forbidden.  When  they  can  be  introduced  in  an 
edifying  and  inoffensive  way,  they  should  not  be 
objected  to ;  but  the  true  theory  of  civil  govern- 
ment forbids  the  use  of  State  money  or  State 
authority  in  any  way  that  contravenes  individual 
rights  of  conscience.  The  whole  controversy 
about  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools  is 
greatly  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  damaging  to  the 
interests  of  both  education  and  religion.  The 
time  will  come  when  a  great  deal  of  moral  and 
religious  truth  will  be  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
not  theologically,  but  educationally.  There  is  a 
religious  common  law  accepted  by  everybody, 
which  will  yet  be  embodied  in  text-books,  and 
taught  in  every  school  without  offence.  It  is  not 
dogmatic  religion  in  any  full  sense,  but  it  comprises 
cardinal  religious  doctrines,  and  a  complete  code  of 
the  highest  and  purest  morality ;  and  men  of  all 
creeds  and  characters  in  our  land  acknowledge  in 
some  form  the  authority  of  this  religious  common 
law.  The  existence  and  government  of  God  con- 
stitutes its  great  controlling  feature,  and  from  that 
is  developed  the  whole  code  of  moral  duties.  The 
power  of  these  higher  obligations  in  forming  the 
character  of  the  young,  and  in  controlling  men 
through  life,  has  been  recognised  in  every  age  and 
nation.  The  &ct  that  Mr.  Huxley,  a  distin- 
guished sceptic,  is  now  endeavouring  to  compel 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of 
England,  furnishes  only  another  addition  to  the 
multitudes  of  cases  in  which  persons  without  a 
religious  faith  have  testified  to  the  disciplinary 
value  of  the  teachings  of  Scripture." 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  point,  the  Report 
contains  an  extract  from  an  article  iu  the  Prince- 
ton Jievieto,  written  by  Dr.  Hodgo,   regarding 


national    education  in    Prussia : — *^  Prussia,  if 
judged  by  her  institutions  and  laws,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  thoroughly  Christiaa  nitioii 
in  the  world.     As  the  Prussian  system  seooni 
that  every  man  shall  be  a  soldier,  so  it  aecnne 
that  every  man  shall  be  a  Christian,  so  fiir  as 
knowledge  and  profession  are  concerned.      No 
child,  although  barefooted,  of  twelve  yean  of  9gd, 
can  be  found  in  Berlin  or  Halle  who  cannot  reid 
and  write,  and  who  is  not  familiar  with  Saiptiin 
history.     The  experiment  has  been  often  mada 
The  children  are  all  required  to  go  to  achooL 
The  pastors  are  required  to  devote  so  manj 
hours  a  week  to  their  religious  instruction.    Tlie 
hymnology  of  Qermany  is  probably  richer  thn 
that  of  any  other  Christian  people,  if  not  tliaa 
that  of  all  other  nations  combined.     The  Qermaas 
are  a  musical  people,  and  these  hymns  are  snng 
not  only  in  the  churches,  but  in  the  homes  of  tLs 
poor  all  over  the  land.     Hence,  while  the  Frcndi 
soldiers  are  roused  by  the   '  MarseiUaise,'  the 
Qermans  nerve  themselves  by  singing  the  grand 
old  hymn  of  Luther,  '  A  sure  defence  is  our  Qod, 
a  trusty  shield    and   weapon.'      The  churcheB 
throughout    Prussia,   as    a    general    thing,  an 
crowded  with  worshippers.     The  rich  and  titled 
may  or  may  not  be  there  in  curtained  staUs,  but 
the  body  of  the  church  is  thronged  by  the  oofli- 
mon  people.      While,  therefore,  in  P^us8il^  tf 
elsewhere,  many  of  the  educated,  and  espeeialtf 
of  the  scientific  class,  have  given  themselves  up 
to  scepticism,  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  is  eminentlf 
Christian.'' 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Hodge  here  reveals  the  tro^ 
source  of  that  mighty  power  which  has  ndaed 
Prussia  to  the  first  rank  among  the  nations  of  tb* 
world. 


ON    PSATER.'' 

[The  fpT&t  work  from  vrhich  we  take  the  following  paper  ia  now  complete.  The  third  and  oonolnding  vohtme  liu]^ 
issued  from  the  preas.  The  whole  constitutes  a  grand  aummary  of  reTeaied  truth,  presented  in  those  forms  of  tboi^hiaij* 
expression  that  are  familiar  to  our  own  generation.  The  work  will  be  the  witness  of  this  age  to  the  next  of  the  vhoW 
counsel  of  Qod  in  the  gospel.] 

IRATER  takes  a  great  deal  for  granted.    It 
assumesy  in  the  first  pUce,  the  perBooality 
of  Qod.    Only  a  person  can  say  I^  or  be 
addressed  as  Thou ;  only  a  person  can  be 
the  subject  and  object  of  intelligent  action,  can  appre- 


*  From  "STstematic  Theology,  by  Charles  Uodge»  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  (Jniversity,  Princeton,  New  Jerser. 
Yoliuie  XIL"   London :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 


hend  and  answer,  can  love  and  be  loved,  or  hold  eann^^ 
with  other  persons.  If  God,  therefore,  be  only  a  nsiD^ 
for  an  unknown  force,  or  for  the  moral  order  of  t^ 
universe,  prayer  becomes  irrational  and  impoasiblB' 
Secondly,  Qod,  however,  although  a  person,  may  dwtf 
far  off  in  immensity,  and  have  no  interoourM  with  bi* 
creatures  on  earth.  Prayer,  therefore,  assumes  not  odf ' 
the  personality  of  God,  but  also  that  be  is  near  us;  tbl^ 
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I  is  not  oiilj  ftble  but  also  willing  to  hdil  intercourse 
ith  OS,  to  hear  and  answer;  that  he  knows  our 
lODgfats  afar  off;  and  that  onuttered  aspirations  are 
ktelligible  to  him.  Thirdly,  it  assumes  that  he  has  the 
Biaooal  ooDtrol  of  all  nature— that  is,  of  all  thin^  out 
\  himaelf ;  that  be  governs  all  his  creatures  and  all 
beir  actions.    It  assumes  tiiat  he  has  not  only  created 

II  things,  and  endowed  matter  and  mind  with  forces 

ad  powers,  but  that  he  is  everywhere  present,  control- 

ing  the  operation  of  such  forces  and  powers,  so  that 

nothing  occiua  without  his  direction   or   permission. 

When  it  rains,  it  is  because  he  wills  it,  and  controls 

the  laws  of  nature  to  produce  that  effect    When  the 

cirth  produces  fruit  in  abundance,  or  when  the  hopes  of 

^husbandman  are  disappointed,  these  effects  are  not  to 

tetefened  to  the  blind  operation  of  natural  laws,  but  to 

Oofs  intelligent  and  personal  control.  There  is  no  such 

nign  of  law  as  makes  Qod  a  subject.    It  is  he  who 

icigDS,  and  orders  all  the  operations  of  nature  so  as  to 

Mcomplish  his  own  purposes. 

If  the  world  is  full  of  tlie  evidences  of  spontaneous 
action  on  the  part  of  man,  nature  is  full  of  evidence  of 
nch  action  on  the  part  of  Qod.  The  evidence  is  of  the 
iane  kind,  and  just  as  palpable  and  irresistible  in 
tbe  ODe  case  as  in  the  other.  It  is  admitted  of  necessity 
b;  those  who  deny  »it.  Darwin's  books,  for  example, 
are  foil  of  such  expressions  as  *'  wonderful  contrivance,'' 
"ingOiious  device,"  "  marvellous  arrangements."  These 
Qpressions  reveal  the  perception  of  spontaneous  action. 
^  have  no  meaning  except  on  the  assumption  of  such 
action.  "Contrivance,"  "device,"  imply  design,  and 
voqU  not  be  used  if  the  perception  of  intention  did  not 
■ggnt  and  necessitate  them.  Some  twenty  times 
ttnidj,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  it  has  been  shown 
that,  in  many  cases,  those  who  begin  with  denying  any 
ipontineoiis  action  in  nature,  end  with  asserting  that 
^^  b  no  other  kind  of  action  anywhere ;  that  all 
foroB  is  mind-force,  and  therefore  spontaneous  as  well 
«intel%eoi 

Spontaneous  action  cannot  be  got  rid  ofl  If  denied 
^  the  present,  it  must  be  admitted  in  the  past  If,  as 
<*tt  Profiessor  Huxley  teaches,  "  Organization  is  not 
^  cause  of  life  ;  but  life  is  the  cause  of  organization," 
^  question  is.  Whence  comes  life!  Not  out  of  nothing, 
"^7.  It  must  have  its  origin  in  the  spontaneous, 
^taiy  act  of  the  ever  and  the  necessarily  Living 
Ona 

he  theory  of  the  universe  which  underlies  the  Bible, 
*bdi  is  everywhere  assumed  or  asserted  in  the  sacred 
^^mtf  which  accords  with  our  moral  and  religious 
^■toie^  and  which,  therefore,  is  the  foundation  of 
^^^nal  as  well  as  of  revealed  religion,  is  that  Qod 
^Vited  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power ;  that  he 
^*lMi«d  hit  cnatores  with  their  properties  or  forces ; 
^  be  ii  ereijwheie  prdiBent  in  the  universe,  co-operat- 
^  vith  and  oontrolling  the  operation  of  second  causes 
^taode  oommoisQrate  with  his  omnipresence  and  om- 
^f^iteiMe^  M  ipe^  in  our  measure,  oo-operate  with,  and 


control  them  within  the  narrow  range  of  our  efficiency. 
According  to  this  theory,  it  is  not  irrational  that  we 
should  pray  for  rain  or  fair  weather,  fur  prosperous 
voyages  or  healthful  seasons;  or  that  we  should  feel 
gratitude  for  the  innumerable  blessings  which  we  re* 
ceive  from  this  ever  present,  ever  operating,  and  ever 
watchful  benefactor  and  father.  Any  theory  of  the 
universe  which  makes  religion,  or  prayer,  irrational,  is 
self-evidently  false,  because  it  contradicts  the  nature, 
the  consciousness,  and  the  irrepressible  convictions  of 
men.  As  this  control  of  Qod  extends  over  the  minds  of 
men,  it  is  no  less  rational  that  we  should  pray,  as  all 
men  instinctively  do  pray,  that  he  would  influence  our 
own  hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  others,  for  good,  than  that 
we  should  pray  for  health. 

It  is  also  involved  in  the  assumptions  already  referred 
to,  that  the  sequence  of  events  in  tbe  physical  and 
moral  world  is  not  determined  by  any  inexorable  fate. 
A  fatalist  cannot  consistently  pray.  It  is  only  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  a  Qod,  who  does  his  pleasure 
in  the  army  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  that  we  can  rationally  address  him  as  the  hearer 
of  prayer. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  no  such 
fbreordination  of  events  as  is  inconsistent  with  Qod's  act- 
ing according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will.  When  a 
man  enters  upon  any  great  enterprise,  he  lays  down 
beforehand  the  plan  of  his  operations;  selects  and 
determines  his  means,  and  assigns  to  each  subordinate 
the  part  he  is  to  act :  he  may  require  each  to  apply 
continually  for  guidance  and  directions ;  and  may  assure 
him  that  his  requests  for  assistance  and  guidance  shall 
be  answered.  Were  it  possible  that  every  instance  of 
such  application  or  request  could  be  foreseen  and  the 
answer  predetermined,  this  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  duty  or  propriety  of  such  requests  being  made^ 
or  with  the  liberty  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  controller. 
This  illustration  may  amount  to  little ;  bnt  it  is  certain 
that  the  Scriptures  teach  both  foreordination  and  the 
efficacy  of  prayer.  The  two,  therefore,  cannot  be  incon- 
sistent. Qod  has  not  determined  to  accomplish  his 
purposes  without  the  use  of  means ;  and  among  those 
means,  the  prayers  of  his  people  have  their  appropriate 
place.  If  the  objection  to  prayer,  foimded  on  the  fore- 
ordination of  events,  be  valid,  it  is  valid  against  the  use 
of  means  in  any  case.  If  it  be  unreasonable  to  say,  *'  If 
it  be  foreordained  that  I  should  live,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  eat,"  it  is  no  less  unreasonable  for  me  to  say, 
"  If  it  be  foreordained  that  I  should  receive  any  good, 
it  IS  not  necessary  for  me  to  ask  for  it."  If  Qod  has  fore- 
ordained to  bless  us,  he  has  foreordained  that  we  should 
seek  his  blessing.  Prayer  has  the  same  causal  relation 
to  the  good  bestowed,  as  any  other  means  has  to  Uie 
end  with  which  it  is  connected. 

The  Qod  of  the  Bible,  who  has  revealed  Iiimself  as 
the  hearer  of  prayer,  is  not  mere  intelligence  and  power. 
He  is  love.  He  feels  as  well  as  thinks.  Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  theuk. 
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that  fear  him.  He  is  full  of  tenderness,  compassion, 
long-suffering,  and  benevolence.  This  is  not  anthropo- 
morphism. These  declarations  of  Scripture  are  not 
mere  "regulative  truths."  They  reveal  what  God 
really  is.  If  man  was  made  in  his  image,  Qod  is  like 
man.  All  the  excellences  of  our  nature  as  spirits 
belong  to  him  without  limitation,  and  to  an  infinite 
degree.  There  is  mystery  here,  as  there  is  everywl)ere. 
But  we  are  all  used  to  mysteries,  the  naturalist  as  well 
as  the  theologian.  Both  have  been  taught  the  folly  of 
denying  that  a  thing  is,  because  wc  cannot  tell  how  it  is. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  Qod  loves  us  and  cares 
for  us;  that  a  sparrow  does  not  fall  to  the  ground 
without  his  notice,  and  that  we  are,  in  his  sight,  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows.  All  this  for  the  believer  is 
literal  truth,  having  in  its  support  the  highest  kind  of  evi- 
dence. The  "  how  "  he  is  content  to  leave  unexplained. 
It  is  an  objection  often  urged  against  the  propriety  of 


addressing  prayer  to  God,  that  it  is  inconsistent  irith 
his  dignity  as  an  infinite  Being  to  suppose  that  bi 
concerns  himself  with  the  trifling  affairs  of  men.    Tfaii 
objection  arises  from  a  foigetfulness  that  Qod  is  infinite. 
It  assumes  that  his  knowledge,  power,  or  presence^  ii 
limited ;  that  he  would  be  distracted  if  his  attentiaa 
were  directed  to  all  the  minute  changes  oonstsntiy 
occurring  throughout  the  universe.    This  supposes  thit 
God  is  a  creature  like  ourselves ;  that  boands  can  be 
set  to  his  intelligence  or  efficiency.    When  a  man  loob 
out  on  an  extended  landscape,  the  objects  to  which  lui 
attention  is  simultaneously  directed  are  too  namerooB  te 
be  counted.    What  is  man  to  God?    The  absolute v* 
telligeuce  must  know  all  things ;  absolute  power  mot 
be  able  to  direct  all  things.    In  the  sight  of  God,  tin 
distinction  between  few  and  many,  great  and  small,  &• 
appears.    In  him  all  creatures  live,  and  move,  and  hni 
their  being. 


A    STOBT   OF   THE   FRANCO-GERMAN   WAR. 

BY   ANNIE   LUCAS. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


PABTIKO. 
"Earth'i  watchword  ia,  'Farewell !'"— Moxtqombbt. 


HEN  the  gate  had  closed  behind  us, 
and  the  high  garden-wall  rose  be- 
tween us  and  the  public  pathway,  I 
drew  a  long  brejvth  of  relief.  Captain 
vo:i  Edelstein  turned  to  me  with  his  own  peculiarly 
brilliant  smile,  in  which  I  always  thought  the  eye 
took  as  much  part  as  the  lip,  "  Now  you  feel  safe, 
do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes  j  oh.  Captain  von  Edelstein  ! " 

"  Will  you  not  rest  here  awhile  before  you  go 
on  1  You  do  not  fear  now,  and  I  want  to  speak 
a  little  with  you ;  may  I  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes ;  but  oh,  it  was  frightful ! "  I  still 
shook  with  agitation,  and  sank  gladly  on  the 
seat  in  the  sheltered  arbour  to  which  he  led  me. 

**  Poor  child  1  you  have  indeed  been  *  under 
fire'  this  afternoon.  I  little  thought  to  what 
my  presence  would  expose  you  when  I  sought 
you  on  the  hilL" 

"  You  sought  me  I "  I  exclaimed,  surprised, 
though  a  warm  glow  of  pleasure  filled  my  heart ; 
'*how  did  you  know  I  was  there  1  I  thought 
you  had  ridden  o£f  with  your  band  !  '* 


''So  I  had;  but  circumstances  occuned  to 
necessitate  an  earlier  return  than  I  had  expectoi 
Barbe  told  me  you  were  in  the  garden ;  but  ooly 
finding  Blaise  there,  I  inquired  of  him,  and  as- 
certained you  had  gone  up  the  Colline  Rouge. 
Fearing  you  might  meet  with  some  annoyance  or 
fright,  I  ventured  to  follow  you — little  thioldqg 
I  should  be  the  means  of  exposing  you  to  what  I 
wished  to  shield  you  from.'* 

"You  were  very  kind.  Who  do  you  think 
fired  that  shot  ?    Was  it  a  franc-tireur  1 " 

« I  think  not" 

"Who,  then,  could  it  have  been!  It  CKBI^ 
from  that  point  of  wood  that  runs  almost  up  to 
the  path.  Ah !  I  know ;  it  most  have  beco 
old—" 

"  Hush  I "  said  my  companion  quickly ;  "*> 
not  tell  me  who  it  was  !  '* 

"  Why  % " 

^  You  forget  I  am  a  German  offioeTy"  he  bA 
smiling  with  a  look  that  told  me  he  was  williBf 
I  should  forget  it^  save  in  this ;  "  did  I  know  who 
fired  that  shot^  you  know  what  my  duty  would  be  1 
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did  know ;  so  was  silent 
lo  not  think  Captain  von  Edelstein  had 
the  story  I  had  told  him  of  poor  old 
3Lechere,    the    charcoal-bamer,    whose 
fcage  stood  in  that  very  belt  of  trees,  and 

0  stalwart  sons,  the  pride  and  stay  of 
\  years,  had  both  fallen  on  the  bloody 
V'orth.  Since  the  fatal  day  when  the 
tidings  reached  him,  the  old  man  had 

1  have  but  one  thought — one  feeling — 
BDgeful,  mortal  hatred  against  the  Oer- 

whose  steel  his  brave  boys  had  died. 
It  hardy  then,  to  guess  whose  dimmed 

trembling  hands  had  made  that  bullet 

of  its  mark. 

[  thought  of  the  second  report;  after 

tred  of  my  friend's  safety,  I  had  almost 

that 

\  heard  a  second  shot  fired.'' 

ing  in  the  look  and  tone  made  me  say 
id  apprehensively,  *'  But  it  did  not  hurt 

he  replied ;  "  but  God's  angel  was  round 
mademoiselle ;  that  first  shot  was  close 
?us — the  second  was  closer  still.  Look 
He  took  off  his  cap  and  showed  where 
had  singed  the  outer  rim.  My  cheek 
and  I  could  not  speak.  One  inch 
The  thought  was  terrible. 
r  of  us  spoke  for  some  moments,  then 
Edelstein  said,  "You  must  have 
very  rough,  very  cruel,  mademoiselle, 
f  I  shook  you  off.  There  was  no  time 
my.  I  knew  a  second  ball  would  almost 
come.  /  was  the  mark,  but  it  might 
91  you  in  its  course.  It  was  the  only 
«  done." 

I  did  not  think  of  it  I  only  thought 
langer — it  seemed  so  base  to  leave  you 
could  not  bear  to  do  it" 
ihed  a  bright,  sweet  look  upon  me — a 
nfinitely  glad  and  bright — ^I  can  see  it 
Conrad !  Conrad ! 

time  he  said,  "  This  day  is  full  of  events, 
idUe  L§onie;  that  bullet  was  not  the 
releome   reminder  I  have   met  in  its 

not — why  %    Have  you  had  bad  news  1 '' 


"Not  exactly,"  he  replied,  smiling  a  little; 
".though  they  cause  me  pain." 

"  Ah !  I  thought  you  looked  so  troubled,  so  sad, 
so  unlike  yourself  as  we  came  down  the  hill.'' 

"  Did  IV*  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  Mademoiselle 
L6onie,  I  was  thinking  of  you.'' 

"  Of  me  ! " 

"Yes;  I  have  received  orders.  We  leave 
Dr6cy  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  ! "  I  faltered. 

"Yes;  you  noticed  those  columns  of  troops 
marching  through  the  valley  from  the  top  of  the 
hilll" 

"  Yes." 

"  They  were  the  reinforcements  for  which  we 
have  been  waiting.  We  must  be  on  the  march 
before  daybreak  to-morrow." 

It  had  come,  then — ^the  waking  from  my  dream. 
The  pain  was  very  sharp.  What  should  I  do 
without  the  friend,  the  teacher,  the  companion, 
who  in  that  eventful  week  had  become  so  very 
dear  to  me-— so  necessary  to  my  happiness. 
Tears  welled  up  to  my  eyes  and  fell — ^great  burn- 
ing drops,  that  bring  no  relief. 

"Do  you  care  so  much?"  said  Captain  von 
Edelstein,  in  a  low  tone  of  deep  emotion,  taking 
my  passive  hand  in  a  clasp  of  gentle  tenderness. 

I  raised  my  tearful  eyes  to  his.  "  How  can  I 
do  otherwise? "  I  said;  "  what  have  you  not  been 
to  me  this  week  ? — protector,  teacher,  friend — no 
brother  could  be  kinder,  more  sympathizing,  more 
helpful  than  you  have  been.  You  have  shown 
me  the  light — taught  me  the  truth — led  me  to 
Jesus  ;  and  now  you  are  going  away  into  danger, 
perhaps  to  death — and  I  shall  be  alone.  Oh  I 
how  shall  I  keep  right  with  no  one  to  help  me,  no 
one  to  teach  me.    And  I  so  ignorant  and  weak  ! " 

The  look  of  intense  pain  that  passed  over  my 
companion's  face  as  I  spoke  made  me  pause.  For 
an  instant — less — his  fingers  closed  convulsively 
on  mine,  his  lips  parted  as  if  to  speak,  then  that 
stem,  rigid  look  I  had  noticed  'on  the  hill-side 
returned.  He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand  for  a 
moment,  and  when  he  removed  it,  his  face  was 
serene  and  calm,  and  not  without  a  certain  kind  of 
brightness,  though  my  eyes  dropped  before  the 
look  of  love  and  sorrow  that  met  mine. 

"  Leonie,  dear  Leonie,"  he  said,  "  I  may  call 
you  so— may  I  not  ]    You  have  called  me  friend— 
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brother.  You  will  let  me  live  ih  your  memory  as 
your  friend  Conrad,  not  as  the  German  Captain 
von  Edelstein,  will  you  not  %  And  when  I  am 
gone,  L6onie,  you  will  not  forget  me,  I  know. 
There  is  one  place  where  we  can  always  meet — at 
the  throne  of  grace.  I  shall  not  forget  you  there 
— will  you  too  think  of  me  1  '^ 

"  Ah  yes  !  I  will  indeed.  But  oh  !  I  shall  be  so 
lonely — I  shall  lose  my  way — get  into  dark- 
ness ! " 

"  No,  dearest  L6onie,  no ;  you  will  not  be  alone 
— ^you  will  have  One  ever  near,  the  Friend  that 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,  who  has  said,  '  I 
will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'  Trust 
him ;  he  will  teach  you,  guide  you,  sustain  you, 
supply  all  your  need — all." 

"  But  I  shall  have  no  light,  not  even  a  Bible  V* 

"  He  can  make  even  that  loss  up  to  you,"  he 
replied ;  '*  I  would  leave  you  mine,  but  it  is  my 
dear  mother's  gift" 

"  Oh  no,  no  !  you  will  need  it  too ;  no,  I  could 
not  have  robbed  you  of  it^  even  had  it  not  been 
your  mother's  gift,  it  is  so  precious  and  necessary 
to  you.  I  know  you  would  miss  it  even  more 
than  I." 

"  Well,  I  will  try  and  find  means  of  procuring 
and  sending  you  one.  Or,  rather,  I  will  ask  the 
Lord  to  do  so.  He  can.  Meanwhile  he  will 
keep  you  in  the  path,  for  he  is  *  the  Way.'  Rest 
on  him.  And  now,  L6onie,  a  few  words  before 
we  go  in.  You  will  remember  I  tried  to  induce 
your  father  to  let  me  pnxnire  a  aafe-conduct  to 
secure  your  travelling  at  once  to  Munich,  where 
you  would  be  in  peace  and  safety  till  the  war  is 
over.  I  saw  it  was  vain  to  urge  it  n(X)n  him,  he 
is  evidently  resolved  not  to  leave  his  old  home. 
But  for  you,  Leonic,  if  you  should  need  a  pro- 
tector, if  you  should  be  left  alone  in  the  midst  of 
th^  strife — my  poor  child,  I  would  not  distress 
you — I  trust  it  may  not  be  ;  but,  if  what  we  fear 
should  come  to  pass,  will  you  seek  refuge  in 
Munich — you  and  Barbe — with  my  mother  and 
sister  1  They  know  of  you.  I  have  written  to 
them  of  you;  they  will  receive  you  gladly.  By 
way  of  Switzerland,  you  might  reach  them  without 
much  difficulty.  I  would  have  procured  a  safe- 
conduct,  but  in  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  it 
would  be  useless  to  do  so  beforehand.  Will  you 
promise  me  this  ]  " 


'^Yes;  but  oh.  Captain  von  Edelsteui,  my 
father  is  better,  much  better ! " 

*'  Truly,  and  I  hope  yoa  may  not  need  tofiiflov 
this  advice ;  but  it  is  well  to  be  prepared.  And 
do  not  venture  beyond  the  garden ;  it  is  not  nft^ 
as  you  have  seen  to-day." 

^  And  you,"  I  said,  after  a  time ;  "  where  an 
you  going  *? " 

"  To  join  Yon  Werder  in  the  south,"  he  repHaL 

<*  Will  your  post  be  a  dangerons  ooet "  I  askai 

He  smiled.  '*  A  soldier  does  not  think  of  tii4* 
he  said;  '*and  however  it  may  be^  mjwLemoMli^ 
remember  a  Christian  bears  a  charmed  Efe." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  soie  Gk>d  will  ka^ 
you  from  being  wounded,  or" — ^I  ahuddered— 
"being  killed." 

^^ No,"  he  answered  gently,  "I  cannot nytlu^ 
I  do  not  know  whether  bullet,  or  ehell,  or  atael 
may  not  be  the  instrument  my  Father  maychooie 
to  bear  me  his  message,  '  Come  up  hither.'  But 
I  do  know  that  no  weapon  can  touch  my  true 
life,  none  wound  me,  that  it  la  my  Father's  will 
to  avert.  And  I  trust  he  will  let  us  meet  a^ 
in  happier  times,  even  here.  If  not^  we  bsYO 
the  certainty  of  meeting  above." 

Then  he  uttered  a  shorty  but  deeply  eameik 
prayer.  Every  word  lives  in  my  memory  stiU; 
but  it  is  too  sacred — too  solemn  to  be  reoordeA 
even  here. 

Silently,  and  with  lingering  atepe,  we  walkaS 
up  the  path  towards  the  house:  What  a  cliaDgB 
since  we  last  paced  it  in  holy,  happy  talk  thift 
morning.  Then  the  glad  early  aunshine  beafflaA 
brightly  upon  us  and  on  the  many-tinted  )aen^ 
and  flowers.  Now  the  shades  of  the  gray  itona^ 
evening  fell  thickly  around;  the  drenched  flevs^ 
.  lay  stained  and  prostrate  on  the  earth  ;  the  m^ 
swept  wailing  and  moaning  round  the  !««•» 
scattering  the  sere  leaves  firom  the  crealdD0 
branches.  A  heavy  shower  had  &llen  as  we  tt» 
in  the  arbour;  the  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  daflp 
chill  struck  to  ray  very  heart.  Yet  one  live  coal 
glowed  in  it.  Conrad's  words  had  not  been  i<^ 
vain.  Heavenly  hope  and  trust  gleamed  swed/ 
over  my  soul's  troubled  waters :  with  two  fn^ 
stars  the  night  could  not  be  all  darkness. 

As  we  entered  the  house,  Conrad  asked  id0^ 
leave  him  a  short  time  alone  with  my  fJEither  thtf 
evening.     He  wished  to  speak  with  him  of  oi*<^ 
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things,  which  he  conld  do  best  when  no  third 
ion  was  present  "Only  a  short  time,"  he 
ed,  smiling  rather  sadly,  I  thought ;  ^  I  cannot 
id  to  lose  more  of  you  than  is  absolutely 
essary  this  last  cTening. 

promised  to  do  so  immediately  after  dinner, 

to  return  in  a  short  tima  Then  I  went  to 
own  room,  and  leaned  my  head  on  my  pillow, 
ing  stunned,  bewildered,  crushed.     Only  for  a 

moments;  my  father  would  wonder  at  my 
{Stay. 

[  dressed  hastily,  but  dinner  was  already  served 
n  I  entered  the  dining-room.  The  change  of 
Bther  had  told  upon  my  father;  he  looked 
c^  haggard,  weaiy.  I  would  have  spared  him 
I  account  of  our  adventure,  but  his  pointed 
erticma  as  to  where  I  had  been  so  long  and  so 
^  obliged  me  to  give  him  a  full  account  of  it. 
bat,  and  the  tidings  of  Conrad's  departure,  com* 
etdy  unnerved  him ;  and  lua  evident  depression 
id  suffering  added  to  the  dull  weight  already 
NttiDg  heavily  on  my  heart 

After  dinner  was  removed,  I  left  the  room, 
li  q>ent  half  an  hour  pacing  the  long^  dimly- 
^ted  corridor  up-stairs.  I  could  not  rest — could 
At  think  Slowly  the  time  I  had  appointed  my- 
df  dragged  on.  I  begrudged  every  moment  taken 
ram  the  few  left  me  of  my  friend's  society. 

When  I  returned  to  the  room,  there  was  a  re- 
vved look  on  my  dear  father's  worn  face,  and  his 
'oice  vts  stronger  and  more  cheery,  as  he  chided 
DM  for  my  long  absence  on  Conrad's  last  evening. 
Ih  htter  had  found  some  "  word  in  season " 
^  Ua  too,  I  saw.  Did  the  rest  of  the  time 
?••>  ilowly  or  swiftly  ?  I  scarcely  know.  Con- 
^  exerted  himself  to  dispel  the  gloom  we  all 
Ui  Kever  had  he  talked  more  pleasantly — his 
iBubwas  bright,  and  his  voice  cheery;  and  no 
Mier  allusion  was  made  to  this  being  the  last  of 
^  pleasant  evenings.  Even  I  smiled  and  talked 
^;  bat  a  dull  aching  consciousness  that  it  was 
■di,  by  deep  below  the  surface  sparkles.  And 
*  Was  not  only  I  that  felt  it,  I  knew. 

It  bad  come  to  an  end  at  last  j  the  last  words 
'^d  been  spoken,  the  last  clasp  of  the  hand  given, 
^  I  was  alone  in  my  .room  again.  Then  the 
"^•4gate8  were  opened,  and  my  long  pent-up  tears 
"Wt  fcrth.  I  had  parted  calmly  with  my  friend 
i  tbe  same  time  as  my  father — at  the  door  of  his 


chamber,  to  which  Conrad  had  assisted  him.  He 
had  mounted  the  stairs  with  greater  di£Glculty  than 
I  had  ever  witnessed.  He  never  descended  them 
again! 

I  had  listened  quietly,  and  answered  soothingly, 
to  his  querulous  regrets  and  complaints.  I  had 
even  spoken  cheerfully  of  hopes  I  did  not,  could 
not  feel,  of  his  meeting  again  the  young  soldier 
whom  he  had,  he  said,  loved  at  once  for  his  friend's 
sake-— at  last  for  his  own. 

But  when  I  was  alone  all  this  was  at  an  end. 
I  did  not  question  my  right  to  feel  thus  keenly — 
bitterly — the  parting  from  one  who  was  nothing 
to  me  in  kindred  or  in  claim.  I  only  knew  he 
was  everything  my  heart  craved.  In  my  strangely 
lonely  childhood  and  girlhood,  I  had  never  had  a 
friend  of  my  own  age — ^never  even  a  companion. 
I  had  longed  for  both.  Was  it  strange  then, 
when  I  met  one  who  realized  my  highest  ideal, 
that  my  heart  went  out  to  him  unhesitatingly,  un- 
qnestioningly,  unreservedly — that  it  should  rest 
confidingly  and  wholly  upon  him  t  I  think  not 
I  did  not  dream  of  analyzing  my  feelings,  nor  even 
of  concealing  them,  save  to  cheer  my  father,  not 
even  from  Conrad  himsel£ 

I  wept  till  I  was  completely  exhausted,  kneel- 
ing by  my  bedside,  and  mixing  teats  and  prayers 
together.  Then  I  slept — a  restless,  broken  sleep 
— ^till  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  trampling  in  the 
stable-yard  roused  me  to  fresh  consciousness  of 
loneliness  and  grie£ 

I  threw  a  wrapper  round  me,  drew  back  the 
curtain,  and  looked  out  It  was  a  dark,  thick 
morning;  the  day  was  not  even  breaking.  I 
could  discern  nothing  but  the  occasional  gleam  of 
a  lantern.  I  could  hear  Conrad's  quick,  clear 
tones  ringing  out  orders,  as  one  by  one  his  men 
filed  out  of  the  gate.  Then  I  perceived,  by  the 
sudden  flare  of  a  light  turned  in  that  direction, 
that  the  road  was  full  of  soldiers,  the  rest  of  the 
troop.  I  could  see  an  officer  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  calling  over  the  names ;  but  it  was  not  Con- 
rad's voice.  That  I  should  hear  no  more  for — 
how  long  ?  Perhaps  never  more  on  earth.  The 
word  of  command  was  given,  and  the  band  moved 
oE  I  sat  listening — listening — ^till  the  last  echo 
of  trampling  hoofs  died  away.  Then  I  crept 
back  to  bed — not  to  weep  again :  my  tears  had  all 
been  shed  the  previous  night 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CLOUrT  AND  DABK  DAT. 

*^*  Bni  turn  not  in  despondence,  poor  wearj  heart,  away, 
But  meeklj  journej  onwarda  through  the  dark  and  cloadjrdaj; 
E*ea  now  the  bow  of  promise  is  abore  thee  shining  bright. 
And  soon  a  Joyful  morning  shall  dissipate  the  night. 

"  Thj  God  hath  not  forgot  thee — and  when  he  sees  it  best. 
Will  lead  thee  into  sunshine,  will  gire  thee  hours  of  rest ; 
And  all  thj  pain  and  sorrow,  when  the  pilgrimage  is  o'er, 
Bhall  ei^  in  heavenlj  blessedness  and  Joys  for  eTermore." 

From  "  Hvmiufrom.  Vu  Land  <tf  iMQitT* 

I  £0S£  next  morning  with  a  dull  pain  in  head  and 
heart  -  My  father  had  passed  a  restless  night, 
and  was  feeble  and  ill.  A  dead  oppressive  silence, 
as  of  death,  reigned  in  the  house.  To  me,  at 
least.  Barbe  rejoiced  at  our  return  to  our  old 
life.  My  father  was  too  languid  and  depressed 
to  make  any  comment,  whatever  he  may  have 
felt. 

Without,  all  was  cheerless  as  within.  The  sky 
ivas  leaden  gray ;  thick  mists  rose  from  the  valley 
— a  drizzling  rain  fell  steadily — the  previous 
evening's  gale  had  stripped  the  trees  of  most  of 
their  remaining  foliage — the  ground  was  strewn 
with  sodden  leaves — the  battered  flowers  were 
weighed  down  beneath  them,  and  the  few  left  on 
the  branches  hung  dank  and  motionless.  For 
my  father's  sake,  I  struggled  hard  against  the 
overwhelming  depression  I  felt,  but  with  little 
success.  He  rose  late,  and  even  then  was  unfit 
for  any  exertion. 

The  weary  morning  wore  away — the  hours  I 
had  spent  with  my  friend.  Now  I  had  no  Conrad 
and  no  Bible  1  Through  all  my  pain,  I  had  not 
lost  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  and  sym- 
pathy of  Jesus.  But  I  was  very  young  in  the 
faith,  very  weak,  very  ignorant.  No  wonder  my 
spirit  sunk  within  me  in  my  loneliness. 

At  last  I  could  bear  the  oppressive  stillness  of 
my  father's  room  no  longer.  He  lay  back  dozing 
in  his  chair ;  so  I  slipped  out  unperceived,  and 
sought  to  ease  the  unrest  of  my  heart  by  pacing 
up.  and  down  the  corridor — reviewing  every  scene 
of  the  past  week.  Then  Conrad's  teachings  re- 
turned to  my  mind,  and  showed  me  how  wrong 
this  repining  was.  "Oh!"  I  moaned,  "had  I 
but  a  Bible,  God  would  speak  to  me  through  it; 
there  is  ever  strength,  and  comfort,  and  help  to 
be  found  in  its  pages,  and  in  them  alone.  Yes- 
terday I  seemed  to  have  all  I  could  ever  need ; 
now  I  have  nothing — nothing  1" 


Again  I  returned  my  aimless  wandering— 
down-stairs  this  time.  I  went  from  room  to 
room,  entering  the  library  last  On  the  taUe 
stood  an  extinguished  lamp,  an  ink-stand,  and  t 
small  packet  folded  in  paper.  A  chair  had  been 
pushed  on  one  side,  as  if  a  person  had  been  sittiDg 
writing,  and  had  displaced  it  in  rising.  I  went 
up  to  the  table ;  my  own  name  was  written  on 
the  packet  in  a  clear  bold  hand.  Eagerly  I 
opened  it,  and  saw — Conrad's  Bible  1  A  slip  of 
paper  lay  upon  it,  on  which  was  written  :^ 

" '  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  tbas 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.'  Keep  this  till  I  redeem 
it — Conrad." 

My  head  sunk  down  upon  the  book,  and  my 
tears  fell  like  summer  rain.  "O  Conrad!  my 
friend,  my  friend,"  I  murmured, "  you  have  mtdo 
this  sacrifice  for  me !"  At  first,  regret  for  bii 
loss,  rather  than  gladness  for  my  gain,  filled  ma 
to  overflowing ;  for  I  knew  well  what  a  sacrifieo 
it  must  have  been — ^his  beloved  mother's  gift— 
his  adored^  Master's  Word.  But  then  I  itftd 
again  the  words  he  had  left  me,  and  understood. 
For  his  Master's  sake,  not  mine,  he  had  parted 
with  his  mother's  gift  That  comforted  m«i 
For  that  Master  would  richly  bless  even  the  cop 
of  cold  water  given  in  his  name  and  for  lus  stke: 

My  heart  swelled  with  grateful  praise  and  joy. 
I  had  a  guide ;  I  was  no  longer  alone.  The  Good 
Shepherd  had  not  left  his  feeble  sheep  without 
pasture.  This  token  of  his  care  reassured  my 
fainting  spirit,  and  I  was  at  rest ;  sorrofrfnl,  in- 
deed, but  rejoicing. 

And  when  I  opened  the  book,  I  found  further 
traces  of  my  friend's  tender  thoughtfulness  for 
me :  folded  between  its  pages  were  several  dosdy* 
written  sheets,  each  on  a  different  subject— each 
one  that  would  supply  my  need — each  containu^ 
no  word  but  what  was  copied  from  the  Word  of 
Truth.  They  had  been  written  the  previofls 
night  I  knew  this  by  the  peculiar  shade  of  the 
ink,  which  did  not  become  black  for  many  homs 
after  its  use. 

Yes ;  the  hours  that  should  have  been  given 
to  rest,  before  commencing  a  toilsome  march,  bad 
been  devoted  to  me.  The  thought  was  very  pi^ 
cious,  though  watered  by  many  tears.  And  I  fdt 
sure  He  for  whose  sake  all  was  done  would  not 
let  the  doer  be  the  loser.     Had  he  not  said  even 
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le  smallest  service  done  in  bis  name  should  not 
se  its  reward  I  And  he  is  "  the  Truth/' 
I  went  back  to  mj  father's  room  with  a  spring 
'g^ness  in  my  heart  that  failed  not  through 
le  sorrowful  days  that  followed.  Very  sorrowful 
I6S  they  were.  My  father's  feebleness  increased; 
le  damp,  gloomy  weather  continued,  oppressing 
m  painfidly ;  and  three  days  after  Conrad's  de- 
irtnre  he  lay  unconscious,  and  at  the  very  gates 
:  death.  For  some  days  he  remained  thus; 
lea  very  slowly  the  feeble  spark  of  life  revived, 
id  consciousness  returned ;  but  his  speech  was 
kdistinct  and  difficulty  and  his  weakness  so 
Rttt  that  for  hours  he  lay  motionless,  only 
pening  his  eyes  when  roused  to  take  nourish- 
Bent 

Words  cannot  tell  the  treasure  Conrad's  Bible 
ttt  to  me  in  those  days  I  How  should  I  have 
fived  through  them  without  the  light,  the  peace, 
^  hope  Qod  had  sent  me  through  it  and  him ! 

And  even  for  my  father  I  hoped !  I  had  told 
lim  of  my  firiend's  noble  unselfishness,  and  he 
U  been  deeply  touched  by  it.  He  knew  from 
Ui  own  words  what  his  Bible  was  to  him ;  and 
QM  erening^  the  last  before  his  sudden  seizure,  as 
1 8it  reading  it — I  did  so  in  his  room  then;  in- 
M,  I  only  left  him  at  night,  when  Barbe  in- 
nrted  on  taking  my  place — I  looked  up  at  hearing 
Urn  sigh  deeply,  and  met  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me 
vUi  a  strangely  sad  and  wistful  look. 

A  sudden  impulse  seized  me.  I  threw  myself 
^^Ub  ned:,  and  whispered:  ''O  papa,  papal  if 
V^  wooU  but  hear  of  Jesus  !" 

He  Idaaed  me  fondly,  and  stroked  my  hair,  as 
^  ttswored — ah !  so  mournfully — *'  Ah !  Ldonie, 
^  difld,  it  is  too  late  now — too  late,  too  late. 
I  bave  denied  him  all  my  life.  I  cannot  offer 
^  its  dr^;  and  I  could  not  believe,  if  I 
wwild," 

''A^!  dearest  papal  you  do  believe  I  Tou 
^'^  the  Bible  is  true.  I  know  you  da  Now,  if 
^  before !  And  it  is  not  too  late.  Now  is 
^8  time.  And  you  have  a  '  now '  yet !  Oh  I 
w  papa^  do  let  me  at  least  read  to  you  of  Jesus  I 
^kn  yon  listen  to  his  words — ^his  words  of  love 
^  mercy — ^when  you  hear  of  his  grace,  and  pity, 
^  tenderness,  and  power — oh!  you  will  be- 
^^    Ha  will  give  you  faith." 

Be  looked  at  me  with  the  same  sad,  wistful 


expression,  as  he  replied  slowly,  and  with  evident 
effort^ — 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  read  what  you  will  It  has 
come  to  this,"  he  added,  with  a  bitter  smile :  *'  my 
life  is  spent,  my  mental  powers  gone ;  my  past  is 
disappointment  and  delusion-^ne  long  grasping 
at  a  shadow ;  my  present,  failure  and  weariness, 
melting  of  heart  and  spirit ;  my  future,  a  blank. 
So,  now  I  see  all  this,  I  may  have  to  learn  that, 
in  grasping  at  the  shadow,  I  have  lost  the  sub- 
stance ;  in  leaning  on  reason,  I  have  trusted  to  a 
broken  staff;  in  rejecting  faith,  I  have  cast  aside 
the  strongest  support  in  life — the  only  stay  in 
death.     And  it  is  too  late  to  seek  it  now  I " 

"  No,  never,  never — never  too  late  for  Jesus,"  I 
exclaimed,  a  rush  of  happy  tears  springing  to 
my  eyes.  ''  0  papa,  dearest,  how  I  have  prayed 
for  this  I  When  the  morning  breaks  cold  and 
gray  over  the  mountain,  we  know  the  sun  is 
coming.  And  light  is  coming  to  you,  my  father, 
though  as  yet  there  is  but  enough  to  show  you 
your  darkness !" 

Then  I  opened  the  Bible,  and  read  to  him  the 
words  of  him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. 
And  he  who  spake  those  words  on  earth  speaks 
them  yet  from  heaven,  by  the  *'  still  small  voice'' 
of  his  Spirit,  that  reaches  the  deepest  depths  of 
our  hearts.  Little  as  I  knew  of  his  Word,  ho 
guided  me  to  the  very  texts  I  needed,  but  knew 
not  where  to  seek.  My  f&ther  listened  with  eager 
interest;  but  when  at  last  I  closed  the  book, 
fearing  to  exhaust  his  little  strength,  he  made  no 
remark.  Only,  when  I  left  him  for  the  night,  he 
clasped  me  very  dose,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of 
deepest  feeling, — 

"  Qod  bless  and  keep  you,  my  own  L6onie,  my 
child,  my  blessing.  If  the  light  ever  dawns  upon 
me,  it  will  be  through  you." 

The  next  morning,  as  he  was  crossing  his  room 
after  dressing,  he  was  stricken  down.  But>  know- 
ing the  infinite  depth  of  love  and  fulness  of  grace 
there  is  in  Jesus,  I  did  not  despair.  Nay  more, 
my  sorrowful  spirit  was  strong  in  hope*  and  trust. 
And  by  degrees,  though  still  unable  to  speak 
more  than  a  few  broken  words,  ho  was  able  again 
to  listen  to  me  as  I  read  the  words  of  life  at 
intervals,  and  spoke  to  him  of  Jesus.  How  far 
he  understood — how  much  he  received — I  could 
not  judge.     But  the  wan  features  lifted  u^ 
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sometimes,  and  the  feeble  hands  were  clasped, 
and  the  paralyzed  lips  moved  as  in  prayer,  and 
my  faith  was  strong  in  Him  who  "  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out" — "who  will  not  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  the  dimly-burning  flax." 

Barbe  was  sometimes  present  at  these  readings, 
if  the  few  verses  I  ventured  to  read  at  once  may 
be  called  such.  She  listened  half-curiously,  half- 
distrustfully.  Once  she  ventured  to  propose  to 
my  father  that  he  should  see  Father  Fontaine ; 
but  he  negatived  that  proposal  so  vehemently 
that  she  never  dared  to  bring  it  forward  again. 

So  nearly  three  weary  weeks  went  by,  bringing 
no  change  in  my  father's  state.  Dr.  Dnpr&t  told 
us  none  was  to  be  looked  for  till  another  attack 
should  come,  and  then  the  end  would  be. 

We  heard  little  of  the  great  struggle  that  was 
going  on.  Vague,  extravagant  rumours  reached 
us  from  time  to  time  of  victories  won  and  wonders 
achieved  by  the  new  armies  formed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  and  in  the  north.  Others,  again,  of 
crushing  defeat  and  fresh  miseries. 

Of  Conrad,  of  course,  I  heard  nothing.  My 
flesh  crept  and  my  heart  sickened  as  I  heard  the 
servants  exultingly  speak  of  the  accounts  given  of 
the  bands  of  francs- tire urs  gathering  throughout 
the  invaded  districts,  whose  aim  it  was  to  Are 
from  the  ambush  of  woods  and  hedges  upon  the 
German  officers.  One,  they  told  me,  was  forming 
in  Dr§cy.  But  I  did  not  forget  Conrad's  words  of 
holy  trust.  It  was  sweet  to  think,  wherever  he 
was,  his  spirit  would  be  blending  with  mine  in 
prayer  often  and  often. 

Late  one  afternoon,  I  was  sitting  in  the  deep 
seat  of  my  father's  window,  which  looked,  like 
that  of  the  ante-chamber,  down  the  poplar  avenue. 
He  was  sleeping  quietly.  I  was  not  reading, 
though  I  had  Conrad's  Bible  in  my  hands ;  my 
thoughts  were  roving  restlessly  from  one  thing  to 
another,  till  at  last  they  settled  upon  him.  Where 
was  he  ?  Should  we  ever  meet  again  ?  If  he 
lived,  I  felt  sure  of  that.;  but  might  he  not  be 
already  gone  where  my  father  would  soon  follow 
him?  A  deep  sense  of  the  loneliness  of  my  posi- 
tion grew  upon  me,  when  suddenly  my  ear  was 
caught  by  the  sound  of  a  horse's  gallop  ringing 
out  on  the  stony  road.  What  subtle  intuition 
made  my  heart  leap  to  my  mouth,  as  I  leaned 
eagerly  forward  to  catch  the  earliest  view  of  the 


approaching  horseman,  I  know  not  On  be 
rapidly.  While  yet  little  more  than  half-wqr 
down  the  avenue,  I  recognized  Conrad  von  Edd- 
stciu !     He  was  apparently  alone. 

Hastily  slipping  his  Bible  into  my  po<^t^  I 
ran  down-stairs,  opened  the  hall  door,  and  stood 
with  outstretched  hands  upon  the  8t«p8  as  he  dis- 
mounted at  the  gate,  and,  throwing  his  horsA 
bridle  over  his  arm,  led  him  up  to  where  I  stood. 
I  had  no  time  to  question  the  propriety  of  mj 
conduct  Conrad  sprang  up  the  steps,  and  for  t 
moment  held  both  my  hands  in  a  clasp  that  told 
more  of  gladness  than  the  strongest  words,  and 
gazed  into  my  face  with  a  look  before  which  my 
eyes  went  down  !  But  I  was  the  first  to  speik; 
though  my  voice  trembled  as  I  said :  *'  O  Captain 
von  Edelstein  !  this  is  indeed  an  unexpected  plea- 
sure !  My  father  will " — "  be  so  glad,"  I  wai 
going  to.  say;  but  for  the  moment  I  had  forgotten 
all  in  the  joy  of  meeting  my  friend  again.  I  broks 
oflf — "  O  Conrad  !  he  is  ill — he  is  dying ! " 

<<  My  poor  child,"  said  the  deep  sympathiiiiig 
voice  I  had  so  longed  to  hear  again,  "  is  it  in- 
deed so  f " 

"  Alas !  yes  ;  but  let  me  call  Blaise  or  Pierre  to 
take  your  horse." 

"  No,  Loonie,  I  cannot.  I  have  not  a  moment 
to  stay.     But  tell  me  of  your  father." 

I  did  so  in  a  few  hurried,  agitated  wordL 
"  But,"  I  concluded,  "  O  Captain  von  Edektdn, 
your  sacrifice  has  not  been  in  vain ;  he  haso^ed 
God's  Word ;  he  listens  daily  to  it  I  think— I 
hope — he  is  looking  to  Jesus."  Then,  freeing mf 
hands,  which  he  had  held  all  the  time  we  had  been 
speaking,  I  took  the  Bible  from  my  pocket,  and 
placed  it  in  his  hands.  ''I  cannot  thank  yon,"  I 
said.     "  Oh  !  how  could  you  do  it  1 " 

"  It  was  nothing,"  he  said  earnestly, ''  nothing  I 
But  I  have  come  to  redeem  it  now,  dear  L6ooi«- 
I  have  brought  you  the  same  jewel  in  a  roa|^*' 
setting.  It  was  the  only  one  I  could  procnift 
He  unrolled  his  cloak  from  the  saddle-bow,  and 
took  out  a  plainly-bound  French  Bible,  which  k* 
placed  in  my  hands. 

"  How  has  it  been  with  you  % "  he  continned* 
tenderly.     "  Tou  look  pale  and  worn.    Have  f^ 

felt  ALONE  ?  " 

"No;  not  since  I  found  your  Bible.  Ohl  I 
think  I  could  scarcely  have  lived  through  tbefi* 
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fc  weeks  mthout  it  «nd  the  truths  it  has  taught 

^  Dear  child,"  he  said  Tery  sorrowfully,."  and 
oust  leave  you  to  bear  it  all  I  '^ 
^  Must  you  go  at  once )  ** 
"  Tes  ;  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare.  I  have 
en  the  bearer  of  despatches  ;  have  ridden  hard, 
d  come  a  long  Circuit  to  snatch  this  brief  meet- 
g  with  you,  Livonia  You  must  let  me  send  you 
eafe-conduct  for  Qermany.  I  fear  you  will 
sed  it  soon.  I  can  easily  procure  it  God  will 
rateet  you,  and  be  with  you.  And  now,  good- 
ye.  These  jaded  horses  will  hardly  be  able  to 
ttiy  us  to  Belfort,  and  we  have  some  rough 
Olds  to  pass  through  the  Dr6cy  and  Montville 
foods!" 

The  woods  I-^h  !  the  pang  of  dread  that  shot 
Aiongh  me  !  Only  the  last  night  I  had  heard 
Barbe  say  those  woods  were  filled  with  francs- 
tirenrs,  on  the  watch  for  some  Qerman  troops 
tbt  were  expected  to  pass  through  them. 

*"nirough  the  woods!  O  Conrad,  you  must 
wfegothat  way!" 

"Bat  it  is  the  only  way,  L6onie  I  " 

"They  are  full  of  francs-tireurs !  I  heard 
Barbe  say  so  only  last  night !  " 

"It  may  be  so ;  but  we  muU  run  the  gauntlet" 

"Bat  it  is  almost  certain  death.  O  Conrad, 
Conrad,  do  not — do  not  go,  for  your  mother's 
>ak  \  for  Thekla's  I  You  are  alone,  and  an  offi- 
^\  0  Ck>nrad,  for  their  sakes  do  not  run  such 
AfeufolrisL" 

"Dearest  Leonie,"  he  answered,  in  low  calm 
^^^  that  contrasted  strongly  with  my  wild 
*S<AQzed  accents  of  terror,  and  stilled  the  almost 
"ifasting  throbs  of  my  heart — ^  dearest  L6onie, 
sioldier  must  obey  orders.  And  ours  are — ^yours 
uid  mine — ^we  fight  under  the  same  -Captain — 
'Feir  no^  for  I  am  with  thee.'  He  has  kept  me 
'^'tbcrto  through  dangers  to  which  those  that  ez- 
^  your  fears  now  are  as  nothing.  He  can  keep 
^HilL  And  he  will  care  for  you,  L6onie.  To 
■>ii  and  with  him,  I  leave  you.  And  now  I  mugt 
^   Adieu." 

He  bad  held  my  hand  in  both  his  as  he.spoke ; 
brooe  half-moment  he  gazed  fixedly  on  my  face, 
^4  as  if  by  a  sudden  impulse,  stooped  down  and 
^^iHd  my  forehead.  Then,  turning  abruptly 
^1  he  led  his  horse  into  the  road,  sprang  into 


the  saddle,  turning,  as  he  ^uived  the  reeking 
animal  forward,  to  give  one  bright  feurewell  glance 
and  smile. 

I  stood  and  watched  till  he  disappeared  round 
the  corner  of  the  road ;  saw  with  some  relief  that 
he  had  at  least  one  companion — a  mounted 
orderly — with  him;  then  returned  to  my  post  in 
my  father's  room. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    DBBCT   WOODS. 

"  Bui  that  white  hue. 
Was  it  not  Death's  ?    That  stillness,  that  coM  dew 
On  the  scazxed  forehead  f "  Hkmaxs. 

The  house  was  quiet,  for  no  one  had  been  aware 
of  the  visitor  but  mysel£  Indeed,  all  had  passed 
so  quickly,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  strange 
Bible  in  my  hand,  I  could  have  thought  that  it 
was  but  a  dream.  My  father  still  slept,  and  I 
seated  myself  again  in  the  window,  not  so  mudi 
to  look  out — ^the  shades  of  the  November  even* 
ing  were  closing  fast— but  I  felt  nearer  Conrad 
thera  Oh,  those  terrible  woods  1  Would  he 
pass  them  safely  1  My  heart  sent  up  an  im- 
ploring cry;  and  then  my  thoughts  turned  to 
the  brief  sweet  moments  when  his  hand  had  held 
mine,  his  voice  was  in  my  ear,  his  eyes  upon  my  face. 

Then  came  a  sound  that  froze  the  very  blood 
in  my  veins — clear,  sharp,  close — the  rattle  of  a 
volley  of  musketry  I  A  pause,  during  which  my 
heart  seemed  to  cease  beating.  Then  another 
single  shot  It  came  from  the  Dr§cy  woods, 
and  I  knew  Conrad  could  not  have  passed  them. 
I  sat  in  a  stupor  of  despair.  *'  O  Conrad,  O 
my  friend,  my  friend  I  where  are  you  1"  I  mur- 
mured again  and  again. 

It  grew  darker.  Suddenly,  with  the  instinct  that 
makes  us  remember  and  perform  the  most  or- 
dinary things  when  our  nerves  are  wrought  to 
the  highest  tension,  I  remembered  it  was  time  my 
father  should  have  nourishment  I  roused  him, 
lighted  up  the  room,  and  gave  it  to  him.  He 
was  drowsy — strangely  so ;  I  might  have  noticed 
it  at  any  other  time,  but  I  had  but  one  thought 
then — and  slept  again  immediately.  Then  I 
went  back  to  my  seat  in  the  window.  I  could 
not  think,  I  could  not  pray.  All  was  a  horror 
of  blank  dread.  Each  tick  of  the  mantelfneee- 
dock  seemed  to  strike  on  a  quivering  nsrve. 
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At  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  How  long 
I  had  done  so  I  cannot  tell — I  took  no  note  of 
time.  I  rose  and  rang  the  bell  for  Barbe.  I  bad 
formed  a  desperate  resolution.  I  must  end  that 
suspense,  or  I  should  go  mad  under  it  Barbe 
came,  and  I  turned  with  forced  composure ;  but 
as  she  caught  sight  of  my  blanched  rigid  face,  she 
almost  screamed, — 

"Mercy,  mademoiselle,  what  is  the  matter? 
You  look  like  a  ghost !    Tou  are  ill ) " 

"No,  Barbe ;  indeed  I  am  not  ill,"  I  answered 
quietly,  but  in  a  voice  so  cold  and  hard,  I  scarcely 
knew  it  as  my  own ;  "  but  I  want  you  to  sit  be- 
side my  father.  I  must  leave  the  room  for  a 
while — it  oppresses  me;  I  cannot  breathe."  True, 
and  yet  not  true.  I  felt  guilty,  yet  I  dared  not 
tell  her  my  purpose. 

"  Ah !  yes,  poor  pet,"  she  said ;  "  the  burden 
is  too  much  for  your  young  shoulders.  Bat  there 
is  surely  something  the  matter,  you  look  so  white 
and  strange.     You  are  ill,  mademoiselle  1 " 

"  No,  no,  Barbe ;  only  let  me  alone  for  an 
hour;  do  not  trouble  about  me.  I  am  not  ill 
now.  I  shall  be  better  then."  Ay,  or  worse ; 
for  by  that  time  I  would  know  the  worst 

But  Barbe  was  only  half  satisfied;  she  in- 
sisted on  giving  me  a  cordial  before  I  went,  hang- 
ing over  me  with  endearing  words,  and  begging 
me  to  go  at  once  to  rest  But  I  assured  her  I 
only  needed  an  hour  out  of  that  one  close,  quiet^ 
dimly-lighted  room.  So  at  last  she  let  me  go. 
Standing  with  the  door  in  her  hand,  she  watched 
me  enter  my  own  chamber.  But  as  soon  as  that 
door  was  shut,  I  slipped  past  it  again,  and  glided 
swiftly  and  silently  down  the  staircase.  My 
mind  was  clear  now,  my  nerves  steady.  I  had  a 
definite  purpose  in  view. 

I  entered  the  kitchen,  where  Pierre  and  Yic- 
toire  were  seated  at  the  fire. 

"Where  is  Blaise,  Pierre  1"  I  asked  calmly. 
"  Send  him  to  me  directly  in  the  library."  Pierre 
looked  surprised,  but  rose  to  obey. 

In  a  few  minutes  Blaise  appeared,  looking  still 
more  so.  Boy  as  he  was,  and  coward  as  he  had 
been  on  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers,  I  felt  he  would 
be  more  suited  to  my  need  than  the  timid,  deaf, 
and  feeble  Pierre ;  and  for  me  I  knew  he  would 
be  ready  to  do  anything.  So,  closing  the  door,  I 
said,  "  Blaise^  I  have  sent  for  you  to  ask  you  if 


you  will  do  me  a  great  service.  There  may  be 
danger  in  it ;  but  if  there  is,  I  shall  share  it  wilh 
you.     Will  you  undertake  it  for  me  t" 

The  boy's  homely  features  lighted  up  with  pride 
and  pleasure.  Poor  Blaise  !  how  often  had  I 
smiled  at  his  awkward  yet  chivalrous  devotion  to 
myself  Little  did  I  think  I  should  ever  hare 
cause  to  test  it ! 

"  Indeed  I  will,  mademoiselle,  if  it  costs  me 
my  life  !"  he  said  earnestly. 

I  saw  I  had  touched  the  right  chord.  He 
was  heartOy  ashamed  of  his  panic  at  sight  of 
the  Qermans — of  which  Barbe  did  not  M  to 
remind  him  whenever  he  displeased  her—- and 
anxious  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  by  some  heroie 
deed. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  in  danger  of  thit^" 
I  said.  "  Blaise,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to 
the  Pont  d'Arle." 

"  To  the  Pont  d'Arle,  mademoiselle  !  Yoo,  et 
this  time  of  night !  Do  you  know  there  aie 
francs-tireurs  hidden  in  the  woods)" 

"  There  were,  I  know,"  I  replied ;  "  but  thqr 
will  not  fire  at  a  woman  and  a  boy,  Blaise^  and 
French  too." 

"  But  mademoiselle  might  be  frightened.  Filing 
was  heard  in  that  direction  late  this  afteroooa" 

"  I  know  it ;  I  heard  it  Listen,  BUuse^*'  I 
said,  with  a  calmness  that  surprised  myself:  "I 
fear  Captain  von  Edelstein  may  be  lying  wounded 
by  those  very  shots." 

"  Captain  von  Edelstein,  mademoiselle  !  impos- 
sible !" 

"  No,  Bhiise ;  it  is  only  too  possible.  He  rode 
past  here  this  afternoon.  I  spoke  with  him  » 
few  moments ;  he  had  not  time  to  enter  the  hooea 
His  road  led  through  the  Dr^cy  woods  ;  he  mink 
have  been  near  the  Pont  d'Arle  when  the  fiiioS 
was  heard ;  it  came  from  that  direction.  Cap- 
tain von  Edebtein  is  the  nephew  of  a  diear  finend 
of  my  father's.     I  cannot  leave  him  to  perish." 

"  No,  mademoiselle ;  he  was  a  kind  gentlemia 
and  brave  soldier,  though  he  was  a  Qenna 
But,  mademoiselle,  let  me  go,  and  Pierre ;  we  ^ 
search  carefully.  Indeed,  mademoiselle,  there  is 
no  need  for  you  to  go.    You  may  trust  me," 

But  I  felt  I  must  go.  "  I  know  I  can  trust 
you,  Blaise  ;  but  I  must  go  myself,  and  Pierre  is 
too  feeble  atid  too  lame.     But  should — ahonU 
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be  as  I  fear,  we  might  need  help.  Stay !  go 
Bt,  Blaise,  to  Father  Fontaine.  Ask  him  to 
me  to  me — to  me^  not  to  my  father.  He  will, 
blow.  I  wonld  go  with  yon  to  him  myself, 
it  he  may  not  be  alone.  If  he  is  not  at  home, 
to  Joles  Boche ;  he  is  a  true,  kind  man,  and 
Nild  help  us.  But  bring  Father  Fontaine  if 
n  can — at  once,  Blaise,  at  once.  Tell  him  only 
at  I  want  him.  I  will  be  waiting  on  the  front 
Kir  steps.  Qo  now  out  through  the  kitchen, 
y  nothing  to  Pierre  or  Yietoire,  and  be  quick.'' 
The  boy  went  Then  I  filled  a  small  flask  with 
aody,  put  on  a  large  cloak  and  hood  that  hung 
the  hall,  and  passed  out  quietly  through  the 
3nt  door,  closing  it  noiselessly  after  me.  There 
stood,  on  the  very  spot  where  a  few  hours  he- 
re I  had  stood  with  Conrad.  An  unnatural 
liet  and  strength  had  come  to  ma  I  seemed 
I  one  walking  in  a  dream.  All  was  unreal  to 
ke,  as  if  it  were  not  I,  L6onie  St  Hilaire,  but 
Dother  person  whom  I  was  watching,  that  was 
ding  thus.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night, 
vith  dear  frosty  air.  I  looked  up  at  the  moon, 
^Unking  yaguely  how  coldly  and  pitilessly  she 
dione  on,  and  yet  she  was  shedding  her  pale, 
Bffl  heams  on  tohcU  I  vxu  seeking.  For  a  quiet 
CQiainty  filled  my  breast  that  wJuU  I  was  seek- 
^9  wotdd  be  found. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait ;  Father  Fontaine's  cot- 
tage was  bat  a  few  hundred  jtxda  from  the 
^^Ui^eao.  Soon  approaching  footsteps  were  heard, 
uid  I  saw  him  and  Blaise  coming  quickly  to- 
S^er,  and  at  once  went  into  the  road  to  meet 
^^  I  had  chosen  the  kind  old  priest  less 
^  the  idea  of  the  protection  his  office  might 
>ind— my  spirit  was  raised  above  fear  that  night, 
*  deadened  below  it — but  because  I  instinctively 
^  lie  was  the  best  man  for  the  task.  From  my 
^uiUhood  I  had  been  a  pet  and  favourite ;  I  was 
^  ttill  He  knew  nothing  of  the  change  in 
Btjr  idigions  views,  naturally  attributing  my  ab- 
tttee  from  mass  to  my  father's  state ;  but  I  ques- 
QOQ  if  that  would  have  weighed  much  with  him  : 
^  did  not  afterwards,  though  he  knew  it  well, 
wlien  again  I  sought  and  needed  his  protection. 
^^Uae  had  told  Mm  all  he  knew,  and  he  at  once 
**iQflitly  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  accompany- 
1^1  them.  For  sole  answer,  I  led  the  way  down 
^  itoqp^  rough  bridle-track  that  sloped  directly 


down  to  the  bridge  over  the  Arle,  to  which  the 
Belfort  road  led  by  a  long  circuit  round  a  wooded 
hilL 

I  walked  rapidly,  though  the  looseness  of  the 
shingly  stones  made  the  path  difficult,  even  dan- 
gerous. My  companions  kept  up  with  me  with 
difficulty.  All  was  hushed  as  death — no  breeze 
stirred,  no  sound  broke  the  stillness  but  our  own 
uneven,  stumbling  footsteps ;  no  creature  was 
abroad.  At  last  a  large  dark  object  was  seen  in 
the  distance.  On  we  went  steadily,  and  ap- 
proached a  riderless  horse,  with  a  trooper's  saddle; 
not  Conrad's,  I  noticed  as  we  passed.  The  animal 
was  quietly  grazing,  apparently  unhurt.  We  looked 
at  each  other,  but  did  not  speak  On  again  :  the 
low  murmur  of  the  rippling  Arle  broke  on  our  ears; 
then  its  waters,  gleaming  silver  bright  in  the 
moonlight  A  few  moments  more,  and  we  were  at 
the  bridge,  at  the  comer  that  turned  sharply  into 
the  Belfort  road. 

As  I  write  this,  my  hand  shakes,  mists  swim 
before  my  eyes,  my  heart-beats  almost  cease,  my 
whole  frame  quivers.  Yet  then  I  was  strong, 
calm,  steady,  cold  as  a  stone.  Unblenchingly  I 
turned  the  comer.  The  broad  white  road  rose 
high  and  straight  before  us,  bordered  on  each 
side  with  the  dark  overhanging  woods.  A  groan 
fell  upon  my  ear  at  the  same  moment  I  did  not 
heed  it;  for  far  up  the  hill,  under  a  withered 
tree  that  alone  broke  the  monotony  of  white  road, 
and  green  border,  and  thick  wood,  that  stretched 
up  to  the  deep  blue  of  the  night  sky,  all  lying 
cold  and  clear  in  the  colourless  light,  I  saw — I 
saw  what  I  souglU. 

Yes,  I  knew  that  dark  speck  on  the  green  bank, 
with  the  larger  object  near  it,  was  my  friend — my 
friend,  or  what  had  been  my  friend  ! 

My  companions  stopped  at  the  cry  of  the 
wounded  man  I  had  passed  without  a  look,  but 
I  sped  on — on,  on,  up,  up— till  that  spot  was 
gained.  And  there  he  lay,  his  broad  white  brow 
and  pale  chiselled  features  upturned  to  the  pitiless 
sky,  his  helmet  off,  his  sword  fallen  from  his 
powerless  hand.  Beside  him,  with  drooping  neck 
and  relaxed  muscles,  stood  his  horse.  The  crea- 
ture looked  round  with  a  low  neigh  as  I  ap- 
proached. Even  then  I  did  not  sink,  did  not 
faint  But  as  I  knelt  on  the  grassy  bank  beside 
him,  and  laid  my  cheek  against  his  cold  damp 
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brow,  I  felt  that  tlie  bloom  was  gone  from  my 
life  for  ever.  I  knew  then  what  he  was  to  me, 
how-  I  loved  him  ! — that  not  for  his  mother's 
sake,  not  for  Thekla's,  had  I  feared  those  fatal 
woods.     It  was  not  for  them  I  mourned  then. 

A  few  seconds  I  sat  thus  stunned,  stricken  to 
the  heart's  core.  Then  there  camo  before  me  the 
bright  looks  and  tender  tones  that  had  so  glad- 
dened my  tried  spirit  that  afternoon.  Could  it 
be  )  The  life  that  had  been  so  buoyant  and  so 
strong  in  that  lithe  young  frame  a  few  short  hours 
before,  quenched  utterly  ? 

"  It  cannot  be  !'*  Did  the  cry  come  from  my 
lips  or  my  heart )  I  cannot  tell.  With  a  wild 
sudden  gleam  of  hope,  I  raised  my  head,  and 
gazed  fixedly  into  the  pale  still  face.  Was  it 
&ncy  1  Was  my  brain  reeling,  or  did  the  closed 
eyelids  quiver,  the  white  lips  move  slightly  ?  No, 
thank  Qod !  no  fancy,  no  delusion ;  there  was 
life,  there  was  hope  ! 

With  hands  that  trembled  then,  I  sought  the 
flask  of  brandy  I  had  brought,  and  poured  a  little 
between  the  clenched  teetL  Then,  as  I  sank 
down  on  the  bank  and  lifted  the  heavy  head  into 
my  lap,  the  eyes  half  opened,  and  my  straining 
ears  caught  a  faint  sigh.  Oh,  what  a  moment 
that  was  ! — ^a  joy  so  keen  as  to  be  almost  pain. 

Just  then  Blaise  and  Father  Fontaine  ap- 
proached. "Not  dead,  not  dead!  oh,  Qod  be 
praised  !"  I  said,  as  I  saw  their  awed,  question- 
ing glances  at  the  prostrate  form  at  their  feet 
"  He  has  opened  his  eyes." 

Father  Fontaine  knelt  quickly  down  beside 
him,  and  hastily  felt  his  limbs,  while  I  bathed 
his  temples  with  the  cordial. 

"  Ah,  it  is  there  !"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  a 
dark  hole  in  the  breast  of  his  coat,  from  which  a 
few  drops  of  blood  had  oozed. 

"  And  now,  mademoiselle,  what  are  we  to  do  1 " 
said  Blaise.  "  There  is  another  poor  fellow 
wounded  down  there ;  he  is  not  much  hurt. 
Father  Fontaine  says,  but  faint  from  loss  of 
blood.  How  shall  we  get  them  home  )  Shall  I 
run  to  the  village  for  help]  Father  Fontaine 
will  remain  with  you." 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  but  first  take  this" — I  poured 
a  little  brandy  into  the  upper  case  of  the  flask — 
"  to  the  poor  man  down  below." 

But  as  I  spoke,  wheels  were  heard  in  the  dis- 


tance.     We  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction 
from  whence  the  sound  came. 

"  I  know,"  suddenly  exclaimed  Blaise ;  ^it  ii 
Miller  Bertin's  waggon.  It  was  requisitioiied 
early  this  morning  to  convey  some  stores  to  Bd- 
fort ;  it  will  pass  close  to  Dr§cy." 

"The  very  thing,"  said  Father  Fontaine; 
"  strange  it  should  come  just  at  the  right  mo- 
ment Hurry  down,  Blabe,  and  stop  them;  tb^ 
can  take  up  the  soldier  as  they  pass.**  Blaise 
needed  no  second  bidding,  and  reached  the  foot 
of  the  hiU  as  the  waggon  was  crossing  the  bridge. 

"  Had  not  you  better  go  too'l "  I  said.  «  Father, 
they  may  need  your  help  with  the  poor  woxmded 
man ;  do  go,  I  am  not  afraid."     So  he  went 

Then  I  slipped  o£f  the  large  cloak  I  wore,  and 
wrapped  it  as  well  as  I  could  round  Cooiad's 
chilled  frame.  The  movement  seemed  to  torn 
him;  his  lips  moved  again.  I  held  the  flask  to 
them,  and  this  time  he  swallowed  a  few  dropfc 
Then  his  eyes  opened  wide,  and  met  duml 
"  L^onie  1"  he  whispered.  "  Leouie  !  yon  hoe! 
— where  am  I]" 

Ah,  how  my  heart  bounded  at  the  somid  of 
the  voice  I  had  thought  lost  music  for  ever  in 
this  world.  "  Hush,  dear  Conrad,"  I  said;  ''do 
not  try  to  speak.  You  have  been  wounded.  We 
are  going  to  take  you  home.  Blaise  and  Father 
Fontaine  aire  here.  Can  I  do  anything  to  reUeve 
you  ? "  I  asked,  as  I  saw  a  spasm  of  pain  pa0 
over  his  face. 

"  No ;  thanks,"  he  said  fiuntly,  yet  with  U> 
own  sweet  smile,  feebly  striving  to  take  my  hand 
in  his ;  it  was  beyond  his  strength,  so  I  took  U* 
in  mine. 

"  Then,  dear  Conrad,  do  not  try  to  more,  ^ 
speak ;  you  have,  I  fear,  a  painful  journey  before 
you.  A  waggon  will  be  here  directly  to  take  yotf 
to  our  house." 

He  smiled  again,  and  lay  still  with  closed  ep^ 

In  a  few  moments  the  waggon  arrived ;  foitit' 
nately  there  were  some  empty  bags  in  it>  witl' 
which  we  formed  a  rude  bed  on  which  to  lay  ^^ 
sufferers.  Father  Fontaine  was  about  to  help  ^^ 
too  into  it,  but  I  drew  back.  "  No,"  I  said ;  "  ^ 
must  get  home  quickly  by  the  shortest  road.  ^^ 
one  knows  of  my  absence ;  and  I  must  prqpar^ 
for  the  reception  of  Captain  von  Edelsiein  an^ 
his  servant     Blaise  will  accompany  me.    Eathe^ 
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le,  will  not  yon  ride  the  captain's  horse  on 
Duprit's,  that  he  may  be  in  readiness  t '' 
the  Father  shook  his  head.  ^No/'  he 
'  he  wonld  have  another  patient  if  I  did. 
,  Mademoiselle  L6onie,  it  will  take  us  more 
I  hour  to  get  to  the  chateau.  You  will 
n  less  than  half  that  time.  Blaise  can 
lie  doctor.  I  can  be  of  more  service  in 
Igon,  if  you  wUl  give  me  your  brandy-flask." 
it  was  arranged. 

ing  the  heavy  vehicle  toiling  slowly  up 
tp  hill,  with  Conrad's  horse  tied  behind  it, 
ind  I  started  at  a  rapid  pace.  Looking 
my  feelings  as  we  almost  ran  up  the  stony 
wonder  now  how  completely  freed  I  was 
e  terrible  weight  of  anxiety  that  had  bowed 
im  as  we  descended  it.  Conrad  lived. 
IS  all  I  thought  of  Sorely  wounded  in- 
it  he  lived.  With  his  return  to  life  from 
id  been  so  like  death,  aU  fear  of  losing 
I  gone  from  my  mind.  He  lived.  That 
o^  for  me  then. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


LIGHT  IN  THB  VALLBY. 


1  tookb  to  put,  thftt  at  OTening-time  it  shaU  be  light." 
Zjkb.  xiv.-  7. 

:hed  home.  Sending  Blaise  in  search  of 
prftt,  I  entered  quietly  by  the  back  en- 

At  my  light  tap  at  the  kitchen  door 
opened  it  cautiously.  Had  a  thunder-bolt 
(t  ihfiir  feet,  he  and  Yictoire  could  hardly 
een  more  astounded.  For  the  first  mo- 
wy  were  speechless,  and  gazed  at  me  with 

eyeSy  as  though  they  thought  I  were  a 
or  mad.  And  indeed  my  appearance 
Dot  have  been  reassuring.  With  soiled, 
red  dress  and  dishevelled  hair,  uncloaked 
bonneted,  pale  with  agitation,  and  breath- 
h  ftitigne,  I  might  well  startle  them.  And, 
mty  they  did  not  know  I  had  even  left  the 

A  few  words  of  explanation  and  direction, 
rent  up-stairs. 

f  to  my  own  room.  Hastily  tearing  off  my 
1  toiled  dress  and  soaked  shoes,  replacing 
>y  %  wrapper  and  slippers,  and  smoothing 
r  a  Bttl^  I  went  to  my  father's  door.  Such 
£oiiB  were  necessary  to  avoid  startling  the 


invalid.  Quietly  opening  it,  I  called  'Barbe,  tell- 
ing her  I  wished  to  speak  to  her;  but  with  a 
second  thought  I  passed  in  and  spoke  cheerfully 
to  my  father,  whom  Barbe  had  apparently  just 
roused  to  take  his  medicine.  He  smiled,  mur- 
mured something  about  being  sleepy,  and  closed 
his  eyes  again.  Then  I  beckoned  Barbe  into  the 
ante-chamber. 

Her  sharp  eyes  had  detected  something  wrong. 
"  Now,  mademoiselle,  what  U  the  matter  1 "  she 
asked,  resolutely  facing  me. 

In  a  few  brief  sentences  I  told  her.  Un- 
bounded was  her  astonishment  and  consternation. 
"  You,  mademoiselle  ! — you  to  the  Pont  d'Arle . 
at  this  time  of  night !  Ah,  mademoiselle,  I  see 
it  all  But  the  dear  captain  1  Is  he  much  hurt, 
mademoiselle  t" 

"  I  do  not  know — I  fear — I  hope  not  But, 
Barbe,  they  will  be  here  directly,  and  the  doctor; 
you  will  see  that  all  is  ready — that  all  is  done — 
I  must  stay  with  my  ficither.  Has  he  missed  me. 
Barber 

'^Alas,  no;  he  sleeps — ^he  sleeps  altogether. 
But  go  to  him  now,  my  poor  child — my  poor 
darling — leave  all  to  old  Barbe;  trust  her,  she 
will  do  all  she  can.'' 

She  turned  quickly,  but  as  she  went  down- 
stairs I  heard  her  muttering,  "  Poor  lamb,  poor 
motherless  lamb;  and  in  a  few  days  she  will  have 
no  father." 

Those  words  turned  the  cuirent  of  my  thoughts. 
My  father — was  he  then  so  much  worse)  But 
I  saw  no  change.  He  slept  quietly  as  a  child ; 
and  I  sat  still  and  silent  in  the  dimly-lighted 
chamber.  Yictoire  brought  me  coffee  and  refresh- 
ments. Then  came  the  distant  sound  of  wheels 
— the  stoppage  of  the  waggon — hushed,  heavy 
footsteps  ascending  the  stairs — and  I  drew  a  long 
breath  of  reUef.  The  painful  journey  was  over. 
My  beloved  one  would  have  all  done  that  could 
be  done  to  relieve  him. 

After  a  long  weary  time  of  suspense,  Barbe 
came  with  the  welcome  tidings  that  Captain  von 
Edelstein  was  better;  he  was  quite  conscious,  and 
no  bones  were  broken.  Dr.  Dupr4t  judged  it 
better  that  my  father  should  not  be  informed  of 
what  had  occurred  that  night,  unless  he  asked 
questions  as  to  the  unusual  noises  in  the  house. 
Father  Fontaine  had  taken  the  soldier  with  him 
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to  his  own  house,  judging  two  invalids  enough 
in  one.  Dr.  Dupr^t  had  left  orders  for  Captain 
von  Edelstein  to  be  kept  very  quiet,  and  had 
spoken  of  sending  Jeanne  Diddt,  famous  in  the 
village  for  her  nursing  skill,  to  attend  him;  a 
proposal  Barbe  had  decidedly  negatived  at  first, 
but  accepted  on  his  representing  that  even  she 
could  not  possibly  sit  up  with  two  sick  men  in 
separate  rooms  at  once.  So  Jeanne  had  come 
and  taken  her  post  beside  her  patient 

The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  as  usual  My 
father  roused  up,  and  appeared  brighter  and  even 
stronger  than  he  had  done  since  his  attack;  even 
conversed  with  me  a  little,  and  at  last  remarking 
I  looked  pale  and  tired,  sent  me  to  rest  The 
deep  tenderness  of  his  *'  good-night,''  the  solemn 
intensity  of  earnestness  with  which  he  listened 
to  my  short  reading  that  night,  have  ever  been, 
ever  will  be^  bright  stars  in  the  night-sky  of 
memory. 

I  was  too  wearied  and  worn  out  for  thought, 
for  all  but  a  few  heartfelt  words  of  thanks  and 
praise,  before  I  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow.  My 
cup  seemed  so  full  of  mercy  that  night  I  was  as 
one  who  had  been  shown  the  frightful  depths  of 
a  yawning  abyss,  then  snatched  back  to  a  place 
of  safety.  Oh,  blind — blind ! — ^yet  not  so :  were 
not  the  future  veiled  from  our  eyes  by  infinite 
wisdom  and  mercy,  how  should  we — how  could 
we — bear  to  walk  with  steady  footsteps  up  to  the 
dark  waters  and  glowing  fires  through  which  wo 
must  pass.  Peacefully,  dreamlessly  I  slept  that 
night 

It  was  beyond  my  usual  hour  of  waking  when 
I  at  last  opened  my  eyes,  to  find  Victoire  stand- 
ing beside  me,  with  a  cup  of  chocolate  in  her 
hand.  She  was  pale  and  trembling.  At  once  I 
guessed  the  truth.  ''My  father !''  I  exclaimed, 
starting — "  O  Victoire !  what  is  iti" 

"  Alas,  mademoiselle,"  with  a  burst  of  tears. 

''He  is  worse — oh,  I  must  go  to  him  I  Vic- 
toire, is  he  dead?"  I  cried. 

"  No,  oh  no ;  not  that,  mademoiselle ;  but  mon- 
sieur is  worse — has  had  another  attack — he  is 
unconscious.  Dear  mademoiselle,  Barbe  charged 
me  not  to  wake  you,  and  to  make  you  drink  this 
before  you  rose."  But  I  could  not  swallow  it, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  dressed. 

As  I  left  my  room  Dr.  Dupr&t  came  from  my 


father's.  Very  grave  was  his  £soe  as  lie  took  ny 
two  hands  in  his,  and  answered  the  nrate  appeil 
of  my  eyes — I  could  not  speaL  1^  a  few  words 
— I  do  not  remember  what  he  said — ^but  I  knov 
they  told  me,  tenderly  and  compassionately,  thit 
the  day  had  come,  the  close  of  which  might  find 
me  an  orphan. 

But  it  did  not  Slowly,  heavily,  as  thoa|^ 
weighed  down  by  the  fast  sinking  sands  of  nj 
father's  life,  the  hours  dragged  on.  He  lay  mo- 
tionless— senselesa  Nothing  could  be  done.  We 
sat  and  watched,  Barbe  and  L  Was  he  to  part 
thus,  without  a  word  of  farewell,  without  one 
token  that  he  had  received  Jesus  at  the  eleventh 
hour?  My  heart  throbbed  with  a  fever-pulse  of 
agonized  prayer.  My  thoughts  were  all  for  him. 
Not  even  Conrad  shared  them.  I.  had  asked  did 
he  know  my  father's  state,  and  had  been  told  he 
did ;  and  I  felt  my  pleadings  were  not  rising  akiie 
for  that  beloved  parting  spirit  Barbe  volniK 
teered  the  information  that  Dr.  Dupr&t  repofftd 
favourably  of  his  wounds.  It  was  sweet  to  thiidr 
he  was  imder  the  roofl 

And  before  the  long  morning  had  passed,  Jeanne 
Did6t  tapped  at  the  door,  with  a  slip  of  paper  in 
her  hand,  with  which,  she  said,  he  had  sent  her, 
and  with  "his  regard  and  sympathy  to  Made- 
moiselle L6onie,  his  thoughts  and  prayers  were 
with  her."  On  it  was  written  in  pencil,  in  un- 
even characters,  so  unlike  his  dear,  fair  hand- 
writing,— 

"  '  The  Lord  is  a  refuge  and  strength ;  a  Tery 
present  help  in  trouble.' 

"  '  Peace... my  peace  I  give  unto  yon.' 

"  '  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let 
it  be  afraid.' 

" '  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my  name,  I  will 
do  it.' " 

Evening  came  and  passed — night,  and  still  no 
change ;  midnight  found  us  watching  still — Barb^ 
for  death,  I  for  life.  For  my  trust  was  strong 
that  the  bitterest  pang  would  be  spared  me  evei^ 
yet.  Ood  would  not  take  my  father  from  is^ 
without  letting  me  know  he  was  hi& 

The  cold  morning  hours  wore  leaden-footed  bjT* 
The  gray  dawn  broke  mournfully  over  the  wooded 
hills ;  and  then  came  what  wo  both  looked  for. 

Suddenly  my  father  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
round.     Perfect  consciousness  was  in  that  look. 
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aoognitioii,  not  of  as  only,  but  of  another  pre- 
noe — Death's.  The  feeble  lips  vainly  strove  to 
leak;  but  oh,  the  depths  of  love  and  tenderness 
id  sadness  in  those  dimmed  eyes  as  they  rested 
xm  me !  Barbe  came  between  us  with  a  spoon- 
1  of  cordial,  then  he  whispered,  ''  Barbe,  remem- 
HT !  Ldonie,  L6onie^  my  precious  child — my 
essing.  God  will  protect  you — care  for  you — 
leave  you — ^to  him  I"  Then  his  eyes  closed 
;ain. 
Bat  I  felt  I  mtut  ask  that  one  question.    ''  Papa 


—papa — dearest  papa— only  one  word.  Tell  me, 
oh  tell  me,  is  the  darkness  gone;  have  you  light 
in  the  valley]" 

Once  more  those  dear  eyes  unclosed,  a  quiet 
smile  passed  over  the  sunken  features,  and  the 
pale  lips  murmured  feebly  as  I  bent  my  ear  in  an 
agony  of  eagerness  to  catch  the  reply, — 

"Yes— Jesus  I '• 

And  with  those  words  the  last  step  was  taken 
out  of  the  starlit  valley  into  the  fulness  of  light 
beyond. 


THE   LOBD*S-DAT. 

IN    TWO    PARTS. 


PABT   IL 


is  not»  of  oourse,  maintained  that  the 

change  firom  the  last  to  the  first 

day  of  the  week  was  abrupt  and 

fully  realized  at  once;  but  only  that 

t  was  really  and  virtually  made,  and  made  by 

Alt  authority  of  Christ     In  the  nature  of  things, 

tbe  change  could  not  be  fully  carried  out  at 

oice;  for  ^e  whole  Jewish  system,  with  which 

tbe  observance  of  the  seventh  day  was  connected, 

**no]fihed  away,"  not  suddenly,  but  gradually. 

The  Jewish  Christians  had  the  express  sanction 

^  the  apostles  for  continuing  in  all  their  former 

obittnnces  as  Jews,  and  consequently  they  ab- 

stnoed  from  labour  on  the  last  day  of  the  week  ; 

*>^  tt  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  ab- 

ttuoed  from  labour  on  two  days  of  the  week, 

^  probably  worked  more  or  less  on  the  first 

^7)  though  they  marked  the  day  by  meeting  to- 

StQier  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  ''  breaking 

*^''  in   remembrance   of   his    death.      The 

^tile  Ciuistians  did  not  observe  the  Jewish  Sab- 

^  and  yet  probably  even  they  did  not  realize 

^  at  once  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 

"the Sabbath"  brought  to  its  full  perfection  of 

*>»j<'yment  by  Christ     They  only  knew  that  that 

^w  their  joyful  day,  when  they  came  together 

<Bd  foand  their  Lord  in  the  midst  of  them ;  for 

the  cessation  of  ordinary  labour  was  in  the  mind 

^^VEiybody  associated  with  the  day  observed  by 

^  Jews,  and  called  the  Sabbath-day,  and  there 

^  no  positive  law  transferring  the  observance  | 


of  the  Sabbath-day  to  the  first  day  of  tne  week, 
for  if  there  had  been,  no  doubt  we  should  have 
had  mention  made  of  it  in  the  New  Testament 
The  Church  simply  grew  into  the  full  idea  of  the 
day.  The  cessation  of  ordinary  labour,  to  some 
extent,  was  forced  upon  Christians  by  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  the  day ;  for  they  could 
not  do  two  things  at  once.  They  could  not  go 
to  the  Christian  assembly  (some  probably  having 
to  go  long  distances)  and  take  part  in  a  social 
meal,  with  prolonged  exhortations  and  prayers, 
without  omitting  a  part  at  least  of  their  ordinary 
employments.  Thus  the  observance  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  seems  to  have  begun  with 
spiritual  joy  and  spiritual  worship,  and  the 
putting  away  of  worldly  objects  was  the  simple 
result  of  giving  themselves  to  spiritual  things. 
This  was  calculated  to  give  a  very  different  char- 
acter to  the  day  from  what  it  would  have  had  if 
the  old  ideas  connected  with  the  seventh  day  had 
been  suddenly  and  completely  transferred  to  it 
In  that  case,  it  b  hardly  possible  that  the  formal 
and  precise  scrupulousness  about  little  things, 
which  practically  characterized  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, should  not  have  been  imported  into  the  day 
kept  by  Christians.  The  isolated  convert  in  the 
country  would  have  scrupled  to  go  so  much 
further  than  ''a  Sabbath-day's  journey"  to  the 
place  of  the  Christian  meeting;  and  the  evan- 
gelist might  have  hesitated  to  go  long  distances 
to  meet  those  who  were  inquiring  after  the  way 
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of  life.  The  tone  of  the  Church  would  probably 
have  been  less  spiritual,  and  its  energies  less  free ; 
for  it  is  much  easier  to  create  a  new  spirit  with  a 
new  day,  than  to  alter  the  spirit  of  an  old  one. 
And  yet  the  idea  of  Qod's  holy  day  must  have 
been  formed  in  their  minds  when  the  expression 
"  the  LordVday  "  became  familiar  in  the  Church; 
for  the  LoriTs'dAy  is  not  a  common  day,  but  the 
very  substance  of  the  Sabbath-day  is  conveyed  in 
that  expression,  and  all  who  used  it  would  admit 
the   prophet's    admonition, — "  Turn   away  thy 

foot from   doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy 

day not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding 

thine  own  pleasure."  And  since  that  expression 
did  become  the  received  name  for  the  day,  so  as 
to  be  used  bj  St.  John  in  Holy  Scripture  as  a 
name  that  was  familiar  and  needed  no  explana- 
tion, the  corresponding  idea  must  have  grown  up 
in  men's  minda  And  while  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's-day  was  gradually  growing,  the  old 
observance  of  the  last  day  of  the  week  must  have 
been  gradually  dying  out  in  the  Church  :  indeed, 
both  could  not  well  be  in  vigour  at  the  same 
time ;  one  or  other  must  give  way.  In  proportion 
as  the  QentUe  converts  increased  in  the  Church, 
the  Jewish  Christians  themselves  would  pro- 
bably become  lax  in  their  ceremonial  observances. 
Thus  Paul  reminded  Peter  that  at  Antioch  he 
had  been  "living  as  do  the  Qentiles."  And 
when  at  last  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  freed 
the  Church  from  the  powerful  Jewbh  influence 
which  had  radiated  from  that  city,  and  also  the 
breach  between  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  the 
Christians  had  become  complete,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  the  old  observance  to  have  quickly 
fallen  into  disuse.  Then  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  being  freed  from  any  rival  claim,  would 
stand  out  unmistakably  as  the  holy  day  of  the 
week,  the  Lord's-day,  which  is  to  say,  the  Chris- 
tian  Sabbath.  Thus,  as  in  a  dissolving  view 
there  is  a  transition  time  in  which  two  lights 
are  thrown  upon  the  same  ground,  and  two 
pictures  are  shown  confusedly  together ;  but  the 
one,  which  fkt  first  was  strongly  marked,  is 
gradually  withdrawn,  and  the  other,  which  was 
faint  at  first,  is  more  and  more  clearly  recognized 
until  it  shines  forth  alone ;  so  was  it  with  the 
Sabbath  in  its  old  and  new  observance. 

During  this  conflict  of  the  old  with  the  new, 


some  expressions  of  St.  Paul  were  directed 
against  the  old  observance  which  are  now  used  to 
overthrow  the  divine  aathoriiy  of  the  first  day  d 
the  week  as  a  day  sacred  to  Christ 

St.  Paul  tells  the  Qentile  converts  thai  hdj 
days  and  Sabbaths,  and  laws  about  meats  and 
drinks,  are  not  binding  on  them.     And  this  is 
thrown  up  to  us  just  as  though  St  Paul's  inten- 
tion were  to  caution  the  converts  against  obsenr- 
ing  a  day  as  the  Lord's-day,  whereas  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  no  such  intention.     Again :  there  is 
a  passage  in  Bomans  in  which  he  exhorts  the 
Christians   to   bear  with   each   other  as  to  tiie 
observance  or  non-observance  of  certain  days— 
"One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another;, 
another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.     Let  efeiy 
man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  "  (xiv.  5). 
And  this  is  quoted  as  though  it  followed  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  wlieUier  the 
Zortr«-day  were  observed  or  not    That  is  to  eij, 
while  the  Apostle  John  speaks  of  a  certain  dsj 
as  being  the  Lord's-day,  the  Apostle  Paul  is  n- 
presented  as  teaching  that  it  is    not  of  the 
slightest  consequence  whether  that  day  is  wk- 
oned  as  the  Lord's  or  not     Is  it  likely  that  St^ 
Paul's  argument  could  be  fairly  taken  to  invobe 
any  such  thing  as  that?    The  fact  is,  St  Ftail 
was  referring  to  certain  subjects  of  controveny  in 
tbe  Church,  and  was  counselling  forbearance  with 
regard  to  them.    For  example,  one  Jewish  oon- 
vert  might  attach  great  importance  to  the  yeiily 
feast  of  the  Passover;  whereas  another  mi^ 
say  that  Christ,  his  Passover  Lamb,  having  been 
slain,  he  was  now  feeding  on  him  and  keeping 
the   feast  every  day  alike — ^feasting  with  the 
Church  of  the  first-bom,  while  waiting  for  the 
Lord's  coming  and  the  destruction  of  the  wodd's 
first-bom.    Again :  one  might  argue  that  the  di| 
of  atonement  was  a  very  holy  day,  and  oof^t 
still  to  be  observed,  at  all  events  by  Jews ;  wluli 
another  might  say  that  he  observed  every  day 
alike  as  his  day  of  atonement,  prostrating  himsdf 
in  spirit  before  Christ  his  sin-oflering,  and  wait- 
ing for  his  great  High  Priest  to  appear  again,  who 
was  now  sprinkling  his  own  blood  before  the 
mercy-seat  in  the  most  holy  place.      When  St 
Paul  says  that  one  Christian  observed  one  day 
above  another,  and  that  another  observed  every 
day  alike,  he    is    surely   referring    to    certain 
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festivals  about  which  Christians  differed.    It  was 
flBS  irritatiDg  to  speak  in  this  general  way  than 
x>  specify  the  days;    bat  though  his  form  of 
ipeech  is  general,  he  is  surely  referring  to  certain 
ipeeial  controversies  among  the  Christians,  and 
not  to  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ,  about  which  there 
is  no   trace  of  any  controversy  at  all      And 
ilihough,  of  course,  it  is  true  that  his  language, 
taken  strictly  to  the  letter,  without  regard  to  the 
intention  of  the  writer,  may  be  made  to  include 
the  Lord's-day  as  one  of  those  observances  which 
were  matters  of  perfect  indifference;  yet  so  might 
Ml  language  in  the  same  chapter,  if  taken  rigidly 
according  to  the  bare  letter,  and  not  according  to 
tiie  known  feelings  of  the  writer,  be  made  to  in- 
dnde  the  Lord's  Supper  among  the  things  which 
Here  unimportant.     For  he  speaks  slightingly  of 
nch  things  as  eating  and  drinking.     "  The  king- 
dom  of  God,"  he  says,  "  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
kt  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ohost"    A  person  might  argue  from  this  that 
k  nho  has  these  things  has  all ;  no  eating  and 
drbking  can  add  anything  to  him  who  thus  re- 
joices in  the  Spirit ;  and  therefore  that  the  Lord's 
Sapper  might  be  discarded  as  a  thing  unnecessary. 
Yeiweknow,  from  the  11th  chapter  of  1st  Cor- 
inthians, how  St.  Paul  would    have  protested 
against  any  such  conclusion  being  drawn  from 
lus  words.    So,  again,  in  that  place  of  the  Epistle 
to' the  Colossians  which  is  also  brought  against 
the  uered    obligation   of   the   Lord's^ay,   the 
^ga»ge  of  St.  Paul  might  just  as  well  be  used 
•gainst  the  L(H'd*s  Supper.     He  says, — "  Let  no 
num  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or 
in  respect  of  an  holyday,  or  of  the  new  moon. 
Of  of  tihe  Sabbath-days ;  which  are  a  shadow  of 
tirings  to  come  :  but  the  body  is  of  Christ "  (il 
1^  17).   A  person  might  argue  from  this  that  he 
j»rt  perfect  liberty  to  neglect  the  Lord*s  Supper, 
for  if  he  has  Christ,  who  is  the  substance,  he  is 
Bot  to  be  judged  in  such  a  thing  as  eating  and 
linking.      *<What    though    St.    Paul    is    not 
fetetly  speaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  yet  his 
^opds  virtnally  include  it ;  and  it  would  have 
^n  quite  impossible  for  him  to  have  used  such 
^'ords,  if  any  law  of  any  sort  about  eating  and 
drinking  had  been  binding  on  a  Christian.*'   Such 
tt  vgomeni  i^ainst  the  obligation  of  the  Lord's 
Snpper  might,  no  doubt,  be  founded  on  St.  Paul's 


words,  read  superficially  and  taken  rigidly  to  the 
letter;  and  yet  we  know  how  fallacious  it  would 
be.  It  is  equally  plausible,  but  equally  fallacious, 
to  argue  from  the  same  passage  against  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Lord's-day.  In  fact,  it  is  always 
hazardous  to  apply  the  words  of  a  writer  to  an 
object  which  we  have  reason  to  know  he  was  not 
speaking  of;  for,  however  general  and  sweeping 
his  words  may  be,  they  must  still  be  applied 
only  to  what  was  within  his  field  of  vision  when 
he  wrote,  and  not  to  \vhat  was  outside  qi  it. 

Another  example  of  the  same  fallacy  is,  draw- 
ing a  conclusion'  against  the  Christian  Sabbath 
from  what  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Galatians  against 
observing  the  Jewish  festivals, — "  Ye  observe 
days,  and  mouths,  and  times,  and  years.  I  am 
afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  on  you  labour 
in  vain."  Any  observance  of  "a  day,"  it  is 
argued,  is  here  condemned,  and,  therefore,  the 
observance  of  the  LordVday  is  condemned.  But 
this  proves  too  much.  For  St.  Paul  not  only 
dissuades  them  from  observing  "  days,"  but  says 
that  their  salvation  would  actually  be  endangered 
by  their  doing  so,  and  that  his  preaching  of  the 
gospel  to  them  would  have  been  in  vain.  He 
speaks  of  their  observance  of  days  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  circumcision, 
when  he  said,  "  If  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall 
profit  you  nothing."  But  is  it  conceivable  that 
St  Paul  not  only  warns  Christians  against  keep- 
ing Christ's  day,  but  even  says  that  their  salvation 
would  be  imperilled  by  their  doing  so  1  And  if 
he  did  think  this,  would  he  have  confirmed  the 
Christians  in  their  observance  of  the  Lord's-day 
by  joining  their  accustomed  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  on  that  day,  as  he  did  at  Troas  ] 

But  all  these  passages  will  be  clear  if  we  re- 
member that  it  is  against  the  old  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  that  St.  Paul  speaks,  and  not  against  the 
new  observance  which  was  taking  its  place.  The 
old  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  connected  with 
those  ordinances  which  were  associated  with  the 
law  of  Moses  and  the  covenant  of  Mount  Sinai. 
That  covenant  was  one  which  brought  condem- 
nation to  those  who  were  under  it,  and  Gentile 
converts  who  adopted  its  ordinances  were  identi- 
fying themselves  with  it.  From  this  St.  Paul 
withdrew  them.  But  who  could  identify  the  day 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  with  the  covenant  of 
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condemnation  1  Tlierefore,  the  Sabbath  was,  as 
it  were,  divided  into  two.  In  one  fonn,  in  which 
it  was  associated  with  the  covenant  of  Monnt 
Sinai,  it  was  rejected ;  but  in  another  form,  in 
which  it  was  associated  with  the  light  and  joy  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  was  the  blessing  of 
Christian& 

That  very  passage  which  is  quoted  against  it, 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  gives  us  the 
clue  to  guide  us  out  of  the  diflSculty.  For,  after 
saying,  "  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat, 
or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holyday,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath-days,"  it  adds, 
"  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come :  but  the 
body  is  of  Christ."  Any  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath which  stops  short  in  the  mere  outward  letter 
of  the  commandment  is  but  a  shadow  of  the 
things  that  were  to  come ;  and  now  that  those 
better  things  are  come,  the  shadows  flee  away. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  keeping  of  a  Sab- 
bath as  brings  our  hearts  into  communion  with 
Christ,  who  is  our  true  rest  and  the  substance  of 
all  our  joys,  is  not  a  shadow,  but  belongs  to  the 
very  substance  itsel£ 

It  will  perhaps  help  us  to  see  more  clearly  what 
is  the  difference  between  the  Sabbath  as  perfected 
by  Christ,  and  the  Sabbath  as  found  in  the  mere 
outward  letter  of  the  law,  and  in  the  actual  ob- 
servance of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  if  we 
consider  what  was  the  characteristic  difference 
between  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  in  general  and 
those  of  Christ. 

a 

The  ceremonies  of  the  law  had  reference  to  the 
flesh ;  those  of  Christ  to  the  spirit  The  cere- 
monies of  the  law  accomplished  their  effect  by 
the  mere  going  through  of  the  outward  cere- 
mony ;  those  of  Christ  must  be  used  spiritually, 
or  they  are  attended  with  no  profit.  Thus,  under 
the  law,  the  water  of  separation,  when  sprinkled 
according  to  the  regulations  laid  down,  cleansed 
from  defilement  the  flesh  of  any  one  who  had 
touched  a  corpse.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  per- 
son operated  upon  was  of  no  consequence.  His 
flesh  was  sprinkled  with  the  holy  water,  and  his 
flesh  was  cleansed  from  the  uncleanness  which 
the  touch  of  a  dead  man's  body  was  supposed  to 
have  imparted  to  it  It  did  not  profess  to  cleanse 
the  inward  man  from  sin ;  but  that  outward 
clcnnsiug  which  it  did  accomplish,  it  accomplished 


by  the  mere  fact  of  the  outward  ceremony  being 
gone  through.  So,  again,  certain  meats  were  to 
be  rejected  because  an  idea  of  defilement  wu 
attached  to  them,  quite  independently  of  the  dis- 
position of  mind  with  which  they  were  receivid. 
Connected  with  these  outward  ceremonies,  and 
observed  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  them, 
was  the  keeping  holy  certain  days.  Thosi  one 
day  in  the  year  was  kept  as  a  day  of  atonemeat 
On  this  day  the  people  were  to  afflict  their  aonls 
— that  is,  their  animal  life — by  feistiug.  And 
God's  holy  place,  the  tabernacle  where  he  dwdt^ 
was  to  be  cleansed  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  from 
the  pollution  with  which  their  worship  defiled  it 
That  sacrifice  was  a  mere  shadow  of  the  tree 
sacrifice  for  sin  ;  the  bodily  affliction  was  a 
shadow  of  the  true  affliction  of  the  peo^de  of 
Qod ;  the  reconciling  of  the  holy  place  was  a 
shadow  of  that  glorious  propitiation  by  whiek 
Christ  has  made  it  possible  for  the  holy  Gkxi  to 
receive  the  worship  of  sinful  men ;  and  the  di^ 
itself  was  a  shadow  of  this  great  day  of  mercy 
in  which  Christ  is  sanctifying  his  people.  The 
Sabbath-day  also,  as  given  in  the  mere  ontwaid 
letter  of  the  law,  and  as  used  in  connection  witli 
the  observances  of  the  law  of  Moses,  was  a  sha- 
dow of  things  to  come.  It  was  kept  as  a  day  of 
bodily  rest  Nothing  more  than  this  ia  said  in 
the  bare  letter  of  the  commandment  It  is  com- 
manded to  be  kept  "  holy ; "  but  the  only  detail 
given  of  how  it  was  to  be  kept  holy  was  thatthij 
were  not  to  do  any  work.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Church's  elementary  teachii^  at 
that  day  as  to  holiness.  Thus,  the  priests  of  the 
Lord  were  to  be  holy,  and  not  eat  a  caroatf 
that  had  been  torn  by  dogs,  nor  touch  the  ('ead 
body  of  a  man.  So  the  Nazarites  were  to  be 
holy.  They  were  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  ab- 
stain from  wine  and  even  from  the  grape  itedt 
This  holiness  was  only  a  shadow  of  that  true  con- 
secration to  God  by  which  the  soul  is  deadened- 
to  the  joys  of  this  world.  Even  so  the  mei^ 
abstaining  from  bodily  work  is  not  the  true  rei^ 
of  God's  holy  Sabbath.  And  the  commandmentip 
taken  in  the  mere  letter  of  it,  and  carried  oat  ii^ 
accordance  with  the  whole  system  of  observances 
imposed  upon  Israel  at  Mount  Sinai,  was  a  TMf9 
shadow  of  that  spiritual  rest  which  Christ  ^wA 
give  his  people. 
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But  the  Lord*8-day  is  not  a  shadow,  bat  is  one 
f  the  means  by  which  we  participate  in  the  sub- 
tence,  which  is  Christ  It  gives  opportunity  for 
piritaal  meditation  and  worship,  so  that  Chris- 
iaos  may  realize  the  fulfilment  in  themselves  of 
bat  spiritual  rest  and  joy  which  the  ceasing  from 
odily  labour  had  foreshadowed.  And  thus  it  is 
fbrtUuU  and  an  eamut  of  ''  the  rest  which  re- 
laineth  for  the  people  of  God." 

When  St  Paul  spoke  of  the  Sabbath  as  a 
hadow  of  things  to  come,  he  was  speaking  of  the 
tabbftth  understood  and  carried  out  according  to 
he  mere  outward  letter  of  the  commandment^  and 
ot  according  to  its  spirit  It  was  probably,  in 
•it  at  least,  in  order  to  make  this  distinction 
lefeween  the  old  and  the  new  observance  of  the 
iabbath  palpable  and  plain,  even  to  the  weakest 
JhristiaD,  that  our  Lord,  as  Lord  of  the  Sabbath- 
lay,  caused  his  disciples  to  hallow  the  first  day 
i  the  week  instead  of  the  seventh,  so  that  the 
ommandment  might,  as  it  were,  cast  its  old  skin, 
nd  come  forth  new  and  fresh  in  the  spiritual  joy 
nd  power  of  his  own  resurrection.  So,  then,  the 
Iwenraace  of  the  last  day  of  the  week,  which  was 
QBunonly  known  as  the  Sabbath-day,  might  be 
hi  wed  with  the  whole  set  of  material  and 
nedianical  observances  imposed  upon  the  Church 
n  its  childhood,  and  yet  the  true  spirit  of  the 
itbbath-day  might  be  embodied  in  the  Lord's- 
bj — the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

'Ndiher  are  we  to  suppose  that,  because  the 

Chnrdi  ia  now  living  in  the  spirit,  and  its  ordin- 

luiees  aie  ^dritual,  therefore  there  is  no  outward 

fom  hehn^ging  to  those  ordinances.     As  long  as 

m  ourselves  are  in  the  body,  our  worship  must 

Iwre  body  as  well  as  spirit     Thus,  the  flEict  that 

w>  outward  washing  can  cleanse  the  conscience, 

^  Dot  prevented  our  Lord  from  appointing  a 

^feisoi  with  water.     It  is  not  because  that  out- 

viid  washing  can  do  nothing  of  itself  that  it  is 

■united  to  the  Church  of  Christ      Nay,  that 

icbowledged  powerlessness  of  the  mere  outward 

^^mnony  is  the  very  thing  that  makes  it  suitable, 

'B^  it  stirs  us  up  to  exercise  faith  in  the  truth 

'fmented  by  it,  if  we  would  really  receive  the 

'**iug  which  it  holds  forth  to  us.     So,  again,  in 

^  Lofd's  Sapper  there  is  an  outward  form.     All 

^  8t  Paul  says  disparagingly  of  meats  and 

'i^  would  be  very  ill  applied,  if  it  made  us 


slight  the  outward  form  of  eating  and  drinking 
which  Christ  himself  has  commanded  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Again :  the  fact  of  the  fasting  on 
the  day  of  atonement  being  a  shadow  of  that 
fasting  and  weeping  of  the  disciples  when  their 
Sin-offering  was  being  offered  up,  and  a  shadow 
of  all  that  affliction  of  mind  with  which  the 
Christians  of  successive  generations  wait  for  the 
result  of  Christ's  intercession  in  the  holy  place,  is 
no  argument  against  fasting  in  connection  with 
true  humiliation,  and  as  a  means  of  combining  the 
whole  man  in  a  more  earnest  and  intense  drawing 
near  to  Qod.  For  in  that  way  Christ  himself  re- 
commended it,  and  the  apostles,  and  the  Church 
with  them,  practised  it  In  like  manner,  the  fact 
of  the  old  mechanical  Sabbath-keeping  being 
classed  with  the  other  elementary  instruction  of 
the  Church's  childhood,  and  left  behind,  is  no 
argument  against  the  outward  form  of  a  day  to  be 
kept  being  associated  with  the  Church's  spiritual 
joy.  Although  the  observance  of  the  day  is 
nothing  unless  we  use  it  spiritually,  yet  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  profane  it,  and  make  it  our 
own  day  instead  of  the  Lord's.  The  Lord  Jesus 
has,  by  his  actions,  marked  the  day  as  his  own  ; 
Paul,  and  the  Church  with  him,  observed  it; 
John  bears  witness  to  it  as  '^  the  Lord's-day," 
— which  one  expression  shuts  up  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  brings  us  back  to  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment again,  as  Qod^s  constant  law.  If  that  law 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  been  forgotten,  it 
was  only  being  brought  into  fellowship  with 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  that  it  might 
come  forth  elevated  and  purified,  with  its  true 
intention  and  spirit  fully  brought  out 

The  law  in  general  has  had  its  spirituality 
brought  out  by  Christ  The  teaching  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  day  dwelt  on  the  mere  outward 
letter  of  the  commandments;  but  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  he  taught  that  the  Sixth  Com- 
mandment applied  to  words,  and  even  to  inward 
feelings,  and  that  the  Seventh  Commandment 
might  be  broken  even  by  a  look.  It  quite  agrees 
with  this  that  he  should  spiritualize  the  Fourth 
Commandment  so  that  it  should  condemn  all 
whose  spirit  does  not  rest  in  him  upon  that  day. 
But  just  as  the  perfecting  of  the  Sixth  Com- 
mandment by  carrying  it  beyond  the  bare  letter 
does  not  authorize  us  to  break  it  in  the  letter. 
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neither  does  the  carrying  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment beyond  the  bare  letter  authorize  us  to 
break  it  in  the  letter.  It  would  be  a  very  hypo- 
critical justification  of  a  murder  to  pretend  that 
we  kept  the  Sixth  Commandment  spiritually,  and 
indulged  no  malice  in  our  heart ;  and  it  would 
not  be  less  hypocritical,  when  openly  bringing  our 
worldly  business  and  worldly  amusements  into  the 
Lord's-day,  to  pretend  that  we  kept  it  spiritually. 
Again  :  in  bringing  out  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Commandments  from  the  bcare  outward  letter,  our 
Lord  may  seem  to  a  superficial  reader  of  his 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  be  speaking  slightingly 
of  the  law,  though  in  reality  he  is  only  speaking 
slightingly  of  the  received  interpretation  of  the 
law ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  his  apostle  speaks 
of  the  Sabbath  as  a  mere  shadow  of  what  was  to 
come,  he  may  also  seem  to  be  speaking  slightingly 
of  the  law,  whereas  in  reality  he  was  only  repudi- 
ating the  dead  letter,  that  the  true  spiritual 
observance  of  the  law  in  connection  with  Christ 
might  be  carried  out  Therefore,  when  St  Paul 
writes   to   the   Colossians,  "Let   no  man  judge 

you in  respect  of  an  holy  day or  of  the 

Sabbath-days;"  and  to  the  Galatians,  "Ye  ob- 
serve days I  am  afraid  of  you,'*  it  will  not 

be  an  untrue  description  of  his  doctrine  taken  as 
a  whole  if  we  suppose  him  to  speak  thus  :  "  Ye 
are  returning  to  the  system  of  mere  outward  ob- 
servances, and  ye  think  by  this  routine  of  cere- 
monies to  commend  yourselves  to  God,  and  pro- 
cure to  yourselves  a  more  assured  hope  of  salva- 
tion than  you  have  by  faith  in  Christ  alone. 
But  in  Christ  ye  are  complete ;  and  let  no  man 
condemn  you  as  though  you  would  not  be  saved 
because  you  do  not  keep  the  Jewish  festivals  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses ;  for  these  festivals, 
and  the  Sabbath  among  the  rest  (when  observed 
merely  in  the  outward  letter),  are  only  a  shadow 
of  the  things  that  were  to  come.  But  those 
good  things  are  now  come,  and  in  Christ  you  have 
the  substance ;  and  if  you  are  Christ's,  and  keep 
his  ordinances,  observing  among  other  things  his 
day — not  as  the  Jews  keep  their  dead  Sabbath, 
but  using  it  in  living  worship  and  spiritual  com- 
munion with  Jesus — ^you  need  not  be  uneasy  about 
your  salvation." 

There  is  nothing  which  so  much  exalts  the  char- 
4Mster  of  the  Lord's-day  as  this  spiritual  teaching  of 


St  Paul  A  mere  formal  observance  of  the  day  ii 
according  to  this  teaching,  no  Chrbtian  obeerr 
ance  at  all.  Christ  must  be  the  spirit  of  itb  He  i 
the  Sun  whose  beams  enlighten  it  and  make  it 
joyful  day.  How  little  do  those  know  of  ilii 
holy  day  who,  when  they  hear  it  is  to  be  a  day  o 
joy,  at  once  think  of  cricket  or  football,  a 
holiday-making  of  some  kind.  It  is  not  thus  tka 
God  has  "  blessed  "  this  day.  Such  is  this  dij 
that  no  one  can  keep  it  aright  who  does  not  Ion 
Christ  It  is  a  condemnation  to  all  others ; 
therefore  the  world  hates  its  sacred  obligation 
its  spiritual  character.  But  to  Christiana  it  ii  i 
day  of  light  and  joy,  a  day  in  whch  they  reaHi 
more  fully  their  rest  from  the  bondage  of  tin 
world.  It  takes  its  tone  from  the  resurrection  d 
Christ  It  is  a  chosen  opportunity  for  the  riaeo 
Saviour  to  appear  to  the  hearts  of  his  people,  u 
he  appeared  of  old  to  those  who  loved  him,—^ 
Mary  Magdalene  lingering  at  his  sepulchre,  to  the 
two  disciples  who  spoke  of  him  one  to  anotlier 
as  they  walked,  and  to  the  general  company  of 
the  disciples  gathered  together  in  his  name.  '^ 
such  he  comes  still  by  his  Spirit.  Unlen  b0 
gives  more  or  less  communion  with  himself  to  Mi 
people  on  that  day,  Sunday  is  not  Sundif  to 
them  :  it  has  no  light  But  when  they  find  Ya^ 
then  they  can  say,  "  This  is  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made ;  we  will  rejoice,  and  be  glad  in 
it"  It  is  a  great  self-deception  to  suppose  tltft 
it  is  any  part  of  Christian  liberty  to  make  light 
of  this  day.  Is  it  liberty  to  drudge  on  throt^li 
all  seven  days  alike  in  ordinary  work  1  Or  ii  it 
a  Christian  man's  liberty  to  read  the  newspaper, 
bringing  the  full  tide  of  the  world's  gossip  into 
the  Lord's-day,  lest  perhaps,  if  the  hum  of  the 
world  were  shut  out^  the  eiur  of  the  soul  nugbt 
hear  Jesus  speaking  1  And  what  shall  we  ny 
of  museums  and  zoological  gardens!  Is  going 
out  of  one's  way  to  look  at  a  wild  beast,  or  to 
amuse  one's-self  with  a  cage  of  monkeys,  likely  to 
draw  one's  heart  closer  to  Christ  t  Is  brining 
down  Gk>d's  day  to  occupations  like  these  a  good 
application  of  the  saying  about  "  ascending  fron 
nature  up  to  nature's  God  "  1  Does  any  one  ii 
his  senses  imagine  that  St  Paul  would  have  le 
commended  such  things  on  the  Lord'e^y,  or  tha 
this  would  be  walking  in  the  spirit  or  in  tb 
freedom  of  God's  children  %    It  may  be  said,  pci 
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aps,  "  We  plight  be  doing  worse."  But  that  is 
n  argument  which  would  take  us  down  step  by 
itep  to  almost  any  depth.  A  Christian  will  not 
lostif  J  what  is  wrong  by  comparing  it  with  what 
is  worse,  but  will  seek  to  do  the  right  thing ;  and 
however  much  he  may  fail,  yet  he  will  aim  at  the 
right  still,  and  will  not  come  to  a  compromise 
with  eviL 

But  whatever  those  who  will  not  have  Christ 
to  reign  over  them  may  say  or  do,  let  not  Chris- 
tius,  at  all  events,  be  deceived  with  empty  words. 
There  is  no  one  so  spiritual  as  to  be  independent 
of  times  and  opportunities.  If  there  be  no  hal- 
lowed season,  when  the  things  of  this  world  shall 
be  put  away,  that  we  may  fill  our  minds  with 


thoughts  of  Christ)  and  seek  his  presence  more 
intently  and  earnestly  than  on  ordinary  days,  the 
tone  of  our  minds  will  undoubtedly  get  lower  and 
lower.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  try  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and 
to  rise  from  earthly  things,  and  by  meditation 
and  prayer,  and  spiritual  work  for  Christ,  and 
sacred  song,  to  draw  near  to  our  Lord,  that  he 
may  draw  near  to  us,  we  shall  not  seek  him  in 
vain ;  he  will  give  us  communion  with  himself, 
lifting  up  his  pierced  hands  in  blessing  over  us, 
and  send  us  out  into  the  world  again  strengthened 
for  conflict  with  it,  until  that  "  day  of  the  Lord  " 
come  when  we  shall  see  him  face  to  face. 

J.    F.   B. 


THE  STORY  LIZZIE  TOLD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *' STEPPING  HEAVENWARD.' 

IN   TWO   PARTS. 


PART   II. 


I'M  sorry  I  frightened  you  so,  ma'am.    I 
wasn't  scared  myself.    It  was  only  one  of 
my  turns.    Mother  says  she  expects  Til 
go  off  in  one  of  'em  some  time,  hut  we 
^ttell  father  that.    And  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  go  on 
ap^rimage  first. 
'^Did  my  flower  take  the  prize  ? 
'Tliteil  you  all  about  it,  ma'am.    After  father  went 
Avij  with  it  in  the  morning,  I  thought  what  a  long  day 
it  loold  be  before  he  would  bring  it  back  at  night.    But 
1  tsld  itories  to  the  children,  and  that  kept  them  out 
fiooi  onder  mother's  feet,  and  I  read  my  *  Pilgrim's 
^nprn^^  and  had  a  good  time ;  but  I  was  glad  when 
I  bend  fftthei's  step  on  the  stairs,  and  to  see  my  dear, 
9^  little  flower,  safe  and  sound. 
** '  Don't  take  on,  my  lass,'  says  father,  *  but  the 
'^■tdtome  flowers  elbowed  yours  away  off  into  a  comer, 
^  ifs  my  belief  that  nobody  go  much   as  looked 
It  it' 

"^That  must  be  the  reason  it  did  not  get  the  prize,' 
iBfi  I.   '  Fm  ^ad  it  ouffht  to  have  got  it,  anyhow.' 

''And  then  I  said  it  was  late,  and  time  to  go  to  sleep, 
iod  I  lay  down  and  cried  under  the  quilt ;  but  not  loud  ; 
ttit  would  have  plagued  father.  My  poor  httle  flower ! 
fiobody  had  looked  at  it !  Nobody  had  told  it  how 
fttt^  it  was  !  And  it  was  such  a  good  little  thing,  to 
ffin  here  in  our  crowded  room,  when  other  plants  were 
^■ving  such  a  nice  time  out  o'  doors ! 

'^Bot  after  I  had  cried  a  pretty  long  time  about  it, 
I  Ml  adeep,  and  dreamed  a  beautiful  dream.  I  thought 
IvMaa  weQ  and  strong  as  ever,  and  that  I  carried  my 


flower  to  the  exhibition  myself,  and  stood  a  little  way 
back,  to  see  what  the  people  would  say  to  it  There  was 
a  great  crowd,  and  somebody  said  there  were  lords  and 
ladies  mixed  all  up  among  us  poor  folks.  But  all  I 
looked  at  was  my  flower.  There  it  stood,  up  in  a  comer, 
all  by  itself ;  but  nobody  noticed  it,  nobody  said  a  word 
about  it,  except  Mrs.  Jones  ;  and  I  heard  her  laugh, 
and  say,  *  Do  look  at  that  mean,  scraggling  little  atom 
of  a  marigold  of  Lizzie  Qra/s  !  The  idea  of  bringing 
it  here,  among  all  these  splendid  flowers ! ' 

"  She  passed  on,  and  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  stopped 
to  look  at  it. 

" '  Oh,  look  at  this  poor  little  half^starved  marigold ! ' 
said  the  lady.  '  What  a  pathetic  story  of  its  own  it  tells. 
Fancy  how  the  child's  heart  will  ache,  when  it  goes  home 
and  tells  her  it  has  not  won  a  prize  after  all !  Tuck 
something  down  into  the  pot,  dear  ;  she  will  find  it  to- 
morrow ;  and  what  a  surprise,  and  what  a  joy,  that  will 
be  to  her!' 

^*  She  was  such  a  lovely  lady  to  look  at,  with  a  face 
that  went  right  down  into  your  heart !  And  her  hus- 
band said— ^  Tes,  darling,  I  have.' 

*'Then  all  the  people  who  had  brought  plants  had 
tea  and  bread  and  butter  in  a  tent,  and  there  was  a 
band  that  played  sweet  music  ;  and  the  children  tumbled 
about  on  the  green  grass.  But  I  did  not  want  any  tea, 
or  any  bread  and  butter ;  and  I  had  heard  that  sweet  hidy's 
voice,  and  it  was  music  that  nobody  else  heard.  So  I 
took  my  little  flower-pot  in  my  arms,  and  went  home 
with  it ;  and  it  kept  growing  heavier  and  heavier,  just 
as  Jim  used  to  the  last  days  I  nursed  him,  and  I  could 
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liardly  get  up  the  stairs  ;  and  when  I  did,  my  two  legs 
vrent  from  under  me,  and  I  fell  right  into  the  room. 

"  The  fright  woke  me  up,  and  then  I  knew  it  was  all 
a  dream,  for  it  wasn't  bed-time,  and  mother  sat  at  work 
by  the  light  of  the  candle,  and  father  sat  by  her,  cutting 
a  bit  of  stick.  So  there  wasn't  any  sweet  lady,  and  there 
wasn't  any  kind  gentleman,  after  all !  The  tears  began 
to  come  again,  and  I  could  hardly  help  crying  out  loud. 
But  I  heard  mother  say — 

" '  She  didn't  take  it  much  to  heart,  after  all,  poor 
thing.  She  dropped  off  to  sleep  like  a  lamb,  as  soon 
as  you  got  home.' 

*'  *  I  hope  she  did,'  says  father.  '  For  I  never  had 
my  heart  so  broke  but  once  before.' 

"  *  And  when  was  that  V  says  mother. 

" '  It  was  the  night  I  got  a  look  at  her  poor  back,' 
says  father.  '  You'd  better  let  me  know  it  when  it  was 
a-coming  on,  and  not  let  me  find  it  out  all  of  a  sudden. 
Why,  when  I  went  to  my  work  next  day,  the  streets 
and  the  houses  and  the  people  were  there  just  the  same, 
and  the  carriages  rattling  along  just  as  usual ;  and  yet 
they  weren't  the  same  streets,  nor  the  same  houses,  nor 
the  same  people.  Everything  was  altered  to  my  eyes, 
and  altered  to  my  ears.  My  trouble  had  struck  in,  and 
there  wasn't  no  cure  for  it.  Sometimes  I  think  it's 
your  fault,  with  letting  the  poor  thing  carry  the  children 
about ;  and  sometimes  I  think  it's  a  judgment  upon 
us  for  living  like  two  heathens,  as  we  always  have.' 

'' '  As  to  that,*  says  mother,  '  I  did  th%  best  I  could 
by  the  child.  Bringing  up  a  family  of  young  ones  is  a 
trade,  and  I  never  learned  it.  I  was  a  slip  of  a  girl,  and 
was  set  to  the  business  with  nobody  to  show  me  how  to 
go  to  work,  and  without  any  tools.  I  wasn't  brought  up 
myself ;  I  footed  it  up ;  and  how  should  I  know  our 
Lizzie  was  getting  beat  out  ?  She  never  said  she  was 
tired,  and  never  said  her  back  ached ;  and  I  was  so 
drove  from  morning  till  night,  that  I  did  not  notice  how 
pale  she  was  getting.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Joe.  A 
man  has  his  day's  work,  and  there's  the  end  of  it  He 
can  go  to  the  beer-shops  and  gin-shops,  and  sit  and 
warm  the  inside  of  him  every  evening,  and  then  lie  down 
to  sleep  all  night,  and  wake  up  strong  and  hearty. 
But  his  woman's  work  goes  on,  and  she's  up  and  down 
of  nights,  and  she  lays  and  thinks  what's  to  feed  them 
all  next  day,  and  her  head  isn't  empty  enough  to  sleep  on.' 

'*^  Wife,*  says  father,  'don't  mention  beer-shops  and 
gin-shops  in  the  room  where  that  angel  of  ours  lays 
asleep.* 

*'  You  see,  ma'am,  he  didn't  mean  anything  by  that 
I  hope  you'll  not  take  offence  at  father's  calling  a  poor 
girl  like  me  an  angel. 

''  I  thought,  though,  I  ought  not  to  let  them  believe 
that  I  was  asleep,  and  I  tried  to  speak  ;  but  I  couldn't, 
for  the  tears.  Did  you  ever  have  a  lovely  dream,  ma'am, 
and  wake  up  and  find  it  was  a  dream  ? 

"*I  suppose  I  may  mention  the  places  where  my 
husband  goes  and  spends  his  time,  and  wastes  his  money,' 
says  mother,  a  little  short 


'''My  trouble's  struck  in,  I  tell  joo/  says  bther. 
'  And  it's  got  in  so  deep  that  even  the  drop  of  dxiak 
can't  reach  it    I've  done  drinking,  wife.* 

" '  Then  have  you  took  the  pledge  V  says  mother. 

"  'My  pledge  is  laying  there  on  that  bed,'  says  &ther. 
*  I  never  drank  to  hurt  me,  nor  to  hurt  you,  nor  Um 
young  ones.  I've  always  been  a  decent,  sober,  hard- 
working man.' 

" '  So  you  have,'  says  mother.  '  And  you're  no  beathea, 
either.    You  needn't  call  yourself  names,  Joeu' 

" '  Maybe  you've  forgot  it,'  says  father,  slowly ;  'bot 
I  haven't,  for  I  was  brought  up  to  know  better ;  ve 
pawned  the  Good  Book  out  of  our  house,  and  that's  wfaj 
I  said  we  were  heathens.' 

"  I  rose  right  up  when  I  heard  that  For  I  lemea- 
bered  what  a  bis  book  it  was,  and  how  much  reading  it 
had  in  it  ' 

" '  Why,  Lizzie,  have  you  woke  up  ? '  says  mother. 
'  There,  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  again.  It's  nigh  apoa 
ten  o'clock.* 

" '  But  you  were  talking  about  a  book,*  I  said. 

" '  Yes,  yes ;  we  pawned  it  after  father's  hurt  to  hit 
leg,  when  he  couldn't  go  to  his  work ;  dear  me,  Fd  fo^ 
got  all  about  it    I've  got  the  ticket  now.* 

" '  Please  Ood,  we'll  have  it  back  again,'  says  father, 
'  and  Lizzie  there  shall  read  to  us  out  of  it  every 
night' 

'^Then  they  blew  out  the  candle,  and  I  lay  and 
thought  about  my  pretty  lady  in  my  dream,  and  the 
room  seemed  almost  light  And  the  next  thing  I  knew 
it  was  morning,  and  everybody  was  getting  up. 

"  That  night  when  father  came  home,  be  brought  the 
man  with  him  that  gave  him  my  plant  The  man  kept 
his  hat  on,  and  when  he  looked  at  me,  be  said  '  Hallo !' 
and  no  more. 

"  Then  father  reached  him  the  flower-pot,  and  when  be 
saw  that,  he  took  it  in  one  hand,  and  held  it  off  as  £tf 
as  he  could,  and  burst  out  a-laughing  ;  and  he  laoghed 
so  hard  that  he  fell  back  into  a  chair,  and  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks.  He  kept  trying  to  say  aometbiogi 
but  every  time  he  tried,  he  laughed  harder  than  ever. 
Father  looked  bewildered  at  first,  but  then  be  begtn  te 
laugh  too  ;  and  then  mother  and  all  the  rest  of  us  set  in, 
till  we  made  the  room  shake.  Oh,  how  tired  I  was ;  hot 
I  couldn't  stop. 

"  At  last  he  got  out  what  he  bad  to  say,  and  it  vti 
just  this,  and  no  more :— 

"'Why,  it's  nothing  but  a  marigold,*  and  then  be 
went  off  again. 

"  At  last  he  sobered  down,  and  says  he,  '  If  I  dorit 
pitch  into  Bob  Higgins,  my  name  isn't  Hicks.  He  told 
me  it  was  such  a  rare  and  costly  plant,  with  such  a  high 
and  mighty  name  of  its  own,  that  I  thought  your  las 
there  was  sure  to  win  the  prize.  Never  mind,  mjjgA\ 
we'll  do  better  by  you  next  year.  And  now  let  me  t^ 
you  how  to  manage  this  plant  You've  let  it  run  up  too 
tall,  and  it  looks  like  a  sickly  girl  that's  got  no  life  in 
her.    When  this  blossom  falls  off,  pinch  it  here,  so^  and 
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here,  ao,  and  it  will  throw  out  more  leaves,  and 
\  flowers  in  the  end ;  and  if  it  don*t  get  prizes, 
^  pais  away  the  time,  won*t  it  V 
^  *  Oh  yes,'  and  thanked  him,  and  he  went  away ; 
B  holding  the  flower-pot  while  lather  showed 
and  one  of  th&  children  hrought  me  a  little 
I  said  I  was  to  put  it  away  down  into  the  earth, 
oy  plant  to  it,  because  it  kept  falling  over, 
ing  as  if  it  would  faint  away.  It  was  the  stick 
d  been  working  at  the  night  before,  and  it 
go  down  into  the  earth  ;  but  when  I  pushed 
t  broke  short  off. 

nfn  a  stone  in  the  way,*  says  father,  coming  up 
i,  *  and  you  must  dig  it  up.' 
if  8  the  truth  Pm  telling,  and  I  wouldn't  tell  a 
the  world :  I  dug  up  the  stone,  and  it  wasn't 
but  it  was  something  bright,  and  shiny,  and 

lays  I, '  Oh,  my  pretty  lady  did  it !  My  pretty 
id  then  I  turned  faint-like,  and  father  threw 
my  face,  and  mother  fanned  me  with  her 
nd  when  that  didn't  bring  me  to,  they  slapped 
I  hard.  The  children  thought  they  shipped 
ae  I  was  naughty,  and  they  came  and  stared 
lad  some,  and  sorry  some. 
bI  I  got  over  it 

mebody  had  loved  my  poor  little  flower,  and 
t  was  pretty,  and  told  it  so  as  well  as  she  could. 
ower  had  come  and  told  me ;  and  I  don't  know 
na  was  the  gladdest 

I  tdd  my  dream  to  father  and  mother,  and 
m ;  and  father  said  I  had  seen  a  vision,  and 
IB  DO  man  or  woman  had  sent  It  to  me. 

I  had  done  telling  them  all  about  it,  and  every 
uuidled  my  yellow  thing,  and  at  last  given  It 
bold,  I  felt  as  if  there  must  be  Somebody  else 
m  happy  I  was,  or  I  should  burst  Did  you 
n^  ma'am  ? 

Miar  I  woke  up  in  the  night,  I  felt  under  the 
Matf  It  was  safe.  And  then  I  wanted  to  show 
Bflte ;  but  it  was  all  dark  and  still,  and  I 
biak  who  the  Somebody  was. 
«rt  day  was  Sunday,  and  father  dressed  him- 
dean  clothes  ;  and  after  dinner,  made  mother 
SIB,  and  the  children's,  and  says  he,—*  Now, 

II  read  to  us  all ;'  and  he  whipped  out  a  book 
er  his  coat,  and  it  was  the  pawned  book  come 
in.  There  was  a  mark  in  it,  and  he  said,— 
ere,  Lizzie.    My  old  mother  read  there,  every 

!  read  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  ;  father  holding 
it  was  so  heavy. 
mded  beautiful. 

ler/  says  I, '  who  wrote  the  Bible  ? ' 
Qi*t  know,'  says  he  ;  '  I  suppose  God  did.' 
John  Bunyan  wrote  my  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"' 
It  says  BO  on  the  first  page.    Maybe  he  wrote 
toou    I  don't  much  believe  God  did.' 


"*Why  not?' says  father. 

"  *  Why,  God  wouldn't  say,  «  The  Lord  is  my  shep- 
herd." I  should  think  that  it  was  a  man  said  that 
Or  else  some  poor,  sick  giii' 

**  I  looked  at  the  paalm  again,  and  it  said,  over  the 
top,—*  A  Psalm  of  David.' 

'*  I  read  it  out  loud. 

<<  <  Who  was  David,  father  V 

" '  He  was  a— he  was  a— well,  it's  all  mixed  up  in  my 
head  together ;  he  was  a  man  that  got  into  a  den  of 
lions,  or  else  he  was  a  man  that  didn't-^I  don't  quite 
remember,'  says  he.  , 

"  *  Maybe  it  will  toll  somewhere  in  the  Bible,'  says  L 
'  Do  shepherds  love  their  sheep,  father  ?' 

**  *  Of  coiurse  they  do.  Folks  always  loves  the  thinga 
they  take  care  of.' 

" '  Does  God  ?' 

"  *  Well,  now,  the  questi(ms  you  put  upon  one,  child  ! 
I  oughter  be  a  parson,  to  answer  the  half  of  'em.' 

"  He  was  going  to  put  the  Bible  away,  but  I  had 
just  caught  sight  of  a  verse,  and  read  these  words, — 
'  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  '—I  hadn't  time 
to  see  what  he  gave,  but  I  knew  it  was  something  out 
of  the  common.  *  0  father,  just  let  me  see  what  it  was 
God  gave  because  he  loved  us  so.' 

<*  <  Loved  the  world,  you  mean.' 

« « Isn't  that  us  ? ' 

'''How  ihovld  he  love  us,  I  want  to  know?'  snys 
father,  quite  put  out  like.  '  Though,  to  bo  sure,  he 
may  love  you,  poor  child.    I  daresay  he  does.' 

'' '  Then,  would  he  like  me  to  show  It  to  him  ? ' 
says  I. 

''Father  didn't  hear  me,  I  suppose,  for  he  got  up 
and  went  out 

"  And  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  know  now  who  the  Some- 
body was  that  I  wanted  to  show  It  to.' 

"  And  I  held  It  out  on  my  hand,  where  he  could  see  It 
plain ;  and  I  said,  softly,—'  Please !  this  is  mine  !  Are 
you  glad  ? '  » 

"And  I  thought  I  heard  him  say,— 'Yes,  I  am.' 
But  when  I  asked  mother  if  she  heard  anything,  she 
said  she  didn't 

"  And  then  I  thought  it  wasn't  likely  he'd  say  anything 
to  a  poor  girl  like  me. 

"  But  the  room  seemed  brimful  of  him. 

"  Oh,  I  did  wish  the  Bible  wasn't  so  1  ig  and  heavy,  so 
that  I  could  hold  it  myself,  and  read  it  all  day  long  1 

"Did  you  say,  ma'am,  that  I  should  have  a  little 
Bible  that  wasn't  big  and  heavy  ?  Two  Bibles  in  one 
house  ?  That  wouldn't  be  right  Perhaps  father  will 
give  his  to  Mrs.  Jones,  and  get  good  friends  with  her 
again. 

"  In  the  evening  father  said  he  was  going  to  the 
preaching,  and  mother  must  put  the  children  to  bed, 
and  go  too.  She  never  said  a  word  about  her  old  bonnet 
and  shawl ;  but  put  them  all  to  bed,  except  the  baby,  and 
took  him  with  her. 

"  I  was  wide  awake  when  they  got  home,  and  father 
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told  me  a  little  about  the  preaching.  He  said  it  was 
all  about  Jesus,  who  loved  poor  folks  so,  that  he  came 
^lown  from  heaven,  and  lived  right  in  amongst  'em  ;  and 
that  they  loved  him  so  that  they  would  hardly  give  him 
time  to  eat,  but  went  eveiywhm  he  went ;  and  he  fed 
the  hungry  ones,  and  cured  the  sick  ones,  and  was  just 
like  their  brother  ;  and  if  they  did  bad  things,  he  for- 
gave them  four  hundred  and  ninety  times  ! 

^  <  Then,  father,  you'll  forgive  Mrs.  Jones  just  one 
time,  won't  you  V  says  I. 

"  <  I  will,  to  please  you,'  says  he. 

"  <  Tell  her  about  the  hymns,'  says  mother. 

'*  <  I  can't,'  says  father.  <  Next  Sunday  night,  as  I'm 
a  living  man,  I'll  wrap  her  up  in  your  shawl,  and  take 
her  to  hear  for  herself.  It'll  be  next  best  to  getting 
to  heaven.' 

"  *  Then  your  back  '11  be  broke  next,'  says  mother. 
'Ain't  it  enough  that  you  have  to  go  two  miles  out  of 
your  way  every  time  you  go  for  her  beef-tea  and  things  ? 
Must  you  go  and  kill  yourself  a  Sundays  ?' 

"  I  didn't  say  a  word. 

'^  rd  got  80  used  to  having  things  happen  to  me,  that 
if  two  angels  had  come  in  and  said, — *•  You  can't  go  on 
a  pilgrimage,  and  so  we've  come  to  carry  you,*  I  shouldn't 
have  been  surprised.  So  I  held  It  tight  in  my  hand, 
and  went  fast  asleep. 

"When  Sunday  came  round,  father  began  again 
about  the  preaching.  If  Fd  a-known  how  Car  oflf  it  was, 
I  never  would  have  let  him  carry  me.  It's  a  wonder  it 
didn't  kill  him. 

'*  How  good  the  air  felt,  blowing  in  my  face,  when  we 
got  out  into  the  street !  And  when  I  looked  up  into 
the  dark  night,  all  the  stars  looked  down  at  me,  and  I 
thought  they  winked,  and  whispered  to  each  other,  and 
said, — 

"  'See  that  poor  giil  going  to  the  preaching.  When 
she  was  well,  she  hadn't  time  to  go ;  but  now  she's 
nothing  else  to  do.  She  couldn't  go  when  the  bones 
was  in  her  legs ;  and  now  they're  gone,  she  can.  And 
she's  got  It  in  her  hand !' 

"When  we  first  got  into  that  grand  place,  I  was 
scared,  and  thought  they  would  drive  us  poor  folks  out 
But  when  I  looked  round,  most  everybody  was  poor 
too. 

"  At  last  I  saw  some  of  them  get  down  on  their  knees, 
and  some  shut  their  eyes,  and  some  took  oflf  their  hats 
and  held  them  over  their  faces.  Father  couldn't,  be- 
cause he  had  me  in  his  arms  ;  and  so  I  took  it  off,  and 
held  it  for  him. 

"  *  What's  it  for  ? '  says  I.  '  Hush  ! '  says  father, '  the 
parson's  praying.' 

"  When  I  showed  It  to  God,  the  room  seemed  full  of 
him.  But  then  if  s  a  small  room.  The  church  is  a 
million  and  a  billion  times  as  big ;  isn't  it,  ma'am  ?  But 
when  the  minister  prayed,  that  big  church  seemed  just 
as  full  as  it  could  hold.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  they 
burst  out  a-singing.  Father  showed  me  the  card,  with 
the  large  letters  on  it,  and  says  he,—'  Sing,  Lizzie,  sing.* 


"And  so  I  did.  It  was  the  first  time  in  mj  life.  Th» 
hymn  said, — 

*  Jasfu,  loy«r  of  my  tool. 
Let  me  to  thy  boiom  fly ;' 

and  I  whispered  to  father,— Us  Jesus  God?'  'Yd, 
yes,'  says  he.    '  Sing,  Lizzie,  sing.' 

"  But  I  couldn't 

"  The  hymn  made  me  forget  all  about  my  picture  of 
the  country,  and  my  '  Pilgrim's  Progress/  and  It^  sod 
set  me  upon  thinking  that  my  father  and  mother  bid 
got  a  hunchback  for  their  oldest  child,  that  bad  lost  the 
bones  out  of  her  legs,  and  got  'em  a-growing  out  is  s 
lump  between  her  shoulders ;  and  how  it  broke  fatber*! 
heart,  and  how  it  made  mother  work  so  hard ;  and  I 
pitied  them  so,  and  I  pitied  myself  so ;  and  the  people 
sang  out  so  strong  and  hearty, — 

'  Leave,  0  ^ave  me  not  alone — 
Still  rapport  and  comfort  me  !* 

but  I  could  only  whisper  it  out,  and  maybe  God  didn't 
hear  it,  the  rest  sang  so  loud. 

"  You  say  you  are  sure  he  did  ?  Then  I  am  sores 
Udy  like  you  ought  to  know,  and  so  I'll  think  so  too. 

"  After  the  praying  and  the  singing,  came  the  pieich- 
ing.  I  heard  every  word.  And  you  did  too,  ma'am, 
so  I  needn't  tell  about  that  You  say  you  want  to  bear 
how  much  I  remember?  Oh,  I  remember  it  all!  It 
was  a  beautiful  story.  It  told  how  sorry  Jesus  was  for 
us  when  we  did  wrong,  bad  things,  and  how  glad  he  wai 
when  we  were  good  and  happy.  It  said  we  mast  teQ 
him  all  oar  troubles  and  all  our  joys,  and  feel  sure  tbit 
he  knew  just  how  to  pity  us,  because  he  had  been  a  poor 
man  three  and  thirty  years,  on  purpose  to  see  bow  it 
seemed.  • 

*'  And  it  said  we  might  go  and  tell  him  everything. 
I  was  so  glad  then  that  I  had  showed  It  to  him ! 

'*  And  when  it  was  time  to  go  home,  and  I  wm 
beginning  to  feel  awfiil  about  poor  father's  canyiog  me 
all  that  long,  long  way,  you  came  and  spoke  to  us,  ma'am, 
and  said  you  would  take  us  in  your  carriage !  To  think  d 
your  letting  a  girl,  with  such  a  looking  back,  get  into 
your  carriage  like  a  lady  ! 

''  But  it  has  always  been  so !  Something  happenisg 
always ! 

"  I  was  so  tired  after  mother  put  me  to  bed  that  nigh^ 
that  I  couldn't  get  to  sleep  for  a  good  while.  So  I  IaJi 
and  said  over  all  the  hymns,  and  all  tiie  prayen,  and  eU 
tlie  preaching.  I  did  not  know  what  ]»rayers  were 
before.  But  I  know  now  that  it's  saying  things  to  6<^ 
And  I  thought  I  would  say  something  to  him ;  and  I 
said,— ^Please,  did  you  see  me  sitting  alongside  of* 
real  lady  in  a  carriage,  with  It  in  my  hand  ?  Did  f^ 
hear  her  say  she  would  often  take  me  to  hear  the  preach' 
ing.  And  oh,  please,  have  you  looked  at  my  back,  ^ 
felt  sorry  for  father  and  mother,  that  they've  got  sach  • 
child?' 

*<  My  praying  did  not  sound  like  the  ministei's  V^ 
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ing ;  but  then  a  poor  girl  ought  not  to  set  herself  up  to 
talk  to  Qod  like  a  parson. 

''And  now  you  say,  ma*am,  that  you  had  a  little 
lazzie  once,  that  lives  in  heaven  now,  and  that  you  love 
all  sick  Lizzies,  for  her  sake  ?  And  that  you  are  going 
to  give  me  some  of  her  books,  and  all  the  nourishing 
food  she  would  eat,  if  she  lived  down  here !  Then 
father  won't  have  to  go  two  miles  for  my  beef-tea,  and  I 
shall  grow  stronger ;  and  maybe  the  bones  in  my  two 
legs  will  oome  back  again  (though  the  doctor  does  say 
itfa  not  my  legs),  and  I  can  get  so  as  to  help  mother 
<»oemore. 

^  But  I  hope  there  won't  anything  else  happen  to  me, 
for  my  head  is  quite  turned  now,  and  I  can*t  think  what 
makes  me  have  such  good  times,  when  there  are  so 
many  other  people  lying  sick  and  sorrowful,  and  wishing 
the  days  and  the  nights  wasn't  so  long.  Fm  sorry  I've 
made  you  cry,  ma'am,  off  and  on  ;  and  I  suppose  it's 
becaose  my  name  it  is  Lizzie,  and  Fll  be  more  careful 
n^xt  time.  And  please,  ma'am,  don't  give  me  all  the 
things  you  said  you  would,  but  find  some  other  poor 
girl,  that  hasn't  got  any  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  nor  any 
pictures,  and  that  never  saw  two  folks  a-crying  over  her 
marigold,  and  giving  It  to  her,  and  that  never  heard  any 
tmging,  and  praying,  and  preaching,  and  that  nobody  ever 
told  she  might  dare  to  teU  things  to  God.  Father  says 
there's  plenty  of  them,  up  and  down,  lonesome,  and 
tired,  and  hungry,  and  maybe  it  will  keep  you  so  busy 
looking  after  them,  and  speaking  such  sweet  words  as 
you've  spoke  to  me,  that  the  next  thing  you'll  know. 


the  time  will  all  be  slipped  away,  and  you'll  see  the 
shining  ones  coming  to  take  you  where  your  little 
Lizzie  is. 

"  Being  a  poor  girl,  and  ignorant,  I  can't  quite  make 
it  out  how  some  folks  gets  to  heaven  one  way,  and  some 
another.  The  way  it  tells,  in  my  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
is  to  go  on  a  great  long  journey,  till  you  come  to  a  river ; 
and  when  you've  got  across  that,  you're  right  at  the 
door  of  the  city,  and  all  your  troubles  is  over.  But 
cripples  like  me  can't  go  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  I  spoke  to 
Qod  about  that.  Says  I,—'  Please,  how  is  a  girl  like  me 
to  get  there?'  And  it  came  into  my  mind,— *  Why, 
Lizzie,  little  babies,  as  die  when  they're  babies, 
don't  go  on  a  pilgrimage,  but  they  get  to  heaven 
all  the  same.  Angels  comes  down  and  fetches  them 
maybe.' 

**  And  maybe  they  fetches  up  the  lame  girls,  or  helps 
them  along.  I  should  like  to  have  one  show  me  the 
way,  if  he  didn't  mind  ;  and  another  go  behind  me,  and 
cover  my  back  with  his  wings ;  and  I'd  go  in  on  tiptoe, 
and  sit  away  up  against  the  wall,  where  nobody  could 
see  me :  and  Fd  sing,  softly,  with  the  rest 

"  You  say  you  think  thefll  come  for  me,  before  long  ? 
Thank  you, .  ma'am.  But  don't  tell  father.  And  if 
you  ever  come  here  and  find  Fve  gone,  tell  him,  please, 
that  Fll  be  sitting  near  the  door,  watching  for  him ; 
he'll  know  me  from  all  the  rest,  because  they'll  be  walk- 
ing about 

"  And  now  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon  for  talking  so 
much,  ma'am,  and  won't  speak  another  word." 


J^ht  '^ZBs^ortB  jof  ^utt  in  the  Jaiangtiitgc  of  [Eilatttre. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


IV. 
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CHSISTIAHS  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

the  light  of  the  world. ..  ..Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorlfjr  your 

Father  which  is  in  heaven." — Matt.  t.  14, 1& 


|HE  first  section  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (verses  1-10)  represents  Qod 
and  his  saints;  and  the  second 
(11-16)  represents  believers  and  the 
world.  Bedeemed  men  in  the  body  are  exhib- 
ited first  in  their  relation  to  God  on  high,  and 
next  in  their  relation  to  the  world  around.  In 
the  first  picture,  you  behold  believers  in  contact 
with  their  Friend;  in  the  second,  yon  behold 
them  in  contact  with  their  foe.  In  the  first,  you 
learn  wliat  good  they  receive ;  in  the  second, 
^lat  evil  they  suffer.  From  the  Father  of  lights, 
^yery  good  and  perfect  gift  comes  down ;  from 


the  world,  lying  in  wickedness,  every  kind  of 
danger  springs  up. 

Between  these  two  opposite  poles  the  Christian 
life  is  suspended  and  balanced.  The  fountain 
opened  in  heaven  supplies  all  a  believer's  need ; 
and  the  pressure  of  temptation  in  the  world 
sends  him  the  oftener  and  the  closer  to  his  sup- 
plies. The  Father's  love  draws,  and  the  world's 
enmity  drives ;  but  though  these  forces  spring 
on  opposite  sides,  they  act  in  the  same  direction. 
Thus  all.  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God  A  Christian  need  no  more  fear 
to  plunge  into  the  current  of  life,  than  a  planet 
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to  launch  fortk  on  its  conrse.  Opposite  forces 
conspire  to  keep  them  safe,  and  urge  them  on. 

In  the  first  section,  you  learn  from  the  double 
line  of  the  seven  beatitudes  what  Qod  is  to  his 
people,  and  what  his  people  are  to  God.  He 
blessea  them,  and  they  trust  in  him.  In  the 
second  section,  you  learn  what  the  world  is  to 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  what  they  are  to  the 
world.  It  is  to  them  a  persecutor ;  they  are  to 
it  a  salt  and  a  light 

Omitting  in  the  meantime  the  first  of  these 
analogies,  we  fix  our  regards  on  the  second.  Let 
US  fairly  look  in  the  face  this  grand  function  as- 
signed by  the  Lord  to  his  followers — to  be  "  the 
light  of  the  world."  In  verse  I4th,  the  function 
is  defined;  and  in  verse  I6th,  a  particular  in- 
struction is  given  regarding  its  exercise.  The 
first  tells  disciples  that  they  are  a  light  in  the 
world ;  and  the  second  exhorts  them  to  keep  it 
blazing.  We  shall  explain  shortly  the  nature  of 
this  office,  and  then  more  fully  enforce  the  com- 
mand to  exercise  it  well. 

L  It  is  the  function  of  a  living  Church  to  be 
a  light  in  a  dark  world.  In  order  that  we  may 
determine  in  what  sense  the  disciples  of  Christ 
are  lights,  let  us  read  two  cognate  scriptures,  one 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  other  in  the  New : 
''Arise,  shine;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  For,  be- 
hold, the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people:  but  the  Lord  shall 
arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon 
thee  "  (Isa.  Ix.  1,  2).  "  That  ye  may  be  blame- 
less and  harmless,  the  sons  of  Qod,  without  re- 
buke, in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse 
nation,  among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the 
world;  holding  forth  the  word  of  life"  (PhiL 
iL  15, 16). 

From  these  texts  we  learn  clearly  that  renewed 
men  are  first  receivers  of  light ;  then  and  there- 
fore givers.  They  are  not  the  source  whence  the 
light  springs,  but  channels  through  which  it  is 
distributed.  The  Lord  alone  is  the  light  of  the 
world;  but  he  has  been  pleased  to  arrange  his 
covenant  so  that  those  who  receive  his  beams 
also  spread  them.  It  is  so  arranged  also  in  the 
material  world.  Not  much  of  the  light  which 
guides  us  in  life  comes  in  direct  lines  from  the 


sun :  most  of  it  reaches  us  at  second  hand,  re- 
flected from  surrounding  objecta  Thus,  in  the 
spiritual  sphere,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  arises  and 
shines  on  Israel ;  then  and  therefore  Israel  is  ex- 
pected to  arise  and  reflect  the  light  around  to 
attract  the  Gentiles.  The  Philippian  converts, 
walking  in  the  light  of  God,  are  expected  to 
shine  among  the  heathen  as  lights.  They  are 
not  rays,  but  reflectors ;  they  give  out,  with 
more  or  less  of  truth  and  fulness,  the  light 
which  they  receive  from  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness afler  he  has  risen  upon  them. 

The  conception  of  Christians  being  lights,  not 
as  Source,  but  reflectors,  might,  perhaps,  be  pro- 
fitably examined  somewhat  more  miuutely.  •  Ee- 
flectors  are  ordinarily  either  metallic  or  vitreous. 
In  either  case,  two  preparatory  processes  are 
necessary  :  there  must  be  a  melting  first,  and  a 
polishing  afterwards.  Ah!  search  and  see  that 
those  Cliristians  who  have  really  been  eminently 
useful  as  attractive  lights — ^winning  many  from 
the  world  by  the  beauty  of  their  character — have 
been  in  the  furnace,  and  have  there  had  the  dross 
taken  away ;  have  been  under  the  pressure  of 
providential  trials  that  have  rubbed  their  in- 
equalities offl  There  is  no  royal — that  is,  no 
soft  and  easy — road  to  eminence  in  the  Christian 
calling.  The  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  has  suf- 
fered some  privations,  and  seen  some  service.  Men 
who  have  never  seen  any  other  than  parade  service 
are  not  reckoned  good  soldiers  in  either  army. 

If  a  stranger,  ignorant  alike  of  means  and  end, 
had  been  permitted  to  see  Lord  Rosse  engaged 
in  preparing  the  speculum  of  his  great  telescope, 
he  would  have  formed  a  false  judgment  r^^arding 
the  usefulness  of  the  work  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
operator.  This  huge,  heavy  casting,  cooled  with 
so  much  care, — when  it  is  at  last  removed  from 
its  bed,  it  seems  a  coarse,  black,  shapeless,  use* 
less  mass.  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  the  observer 
inquires.  To  reveal  the  stars  that  have  hitherto 
lain  hid  in  heaven.  That  lump  of  black,  irregu- 
lar metal !  How  can  it  reveal  the  stars  1  But 
the  operator  knows  what  he  is  about  This  un- 
couth mass  will  yet  receive  on  its  bosom  the 
light  from  burning  orbs,  so  many  and  so  distant, 
that  hitherto  they  have  seemed  to  be  little  white 
clouds,  sailing  without  a  compass  in  the  sea  of 
infinitude. 
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The  Day  only  will  reveal  the  wisdom  and  the 
pains  displayed  by  the  Omniscient  Worker  in  pre- 
paring the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  witnesses  for 
receiving  from  himself  the  light  of  life,  and 
spreading  it  around. 

II.  Leaving  now  the  fundamental  fact — that 
Christians  are  lights,  to  rest  on  the  Word  of  the 
Lord — we  proceed  to  examine  more  particularly 
the  specific  exhortation  addressed  to  tbem  in 
that  capacity — to  let  their  light  so  shine  before 
men,  &c. 

In  the  verse  immediately  preceding  this  in- 
junction  there  is  an  interesting  reference  to  the 
elevation  of  the  light  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
its  usefulness.  A  lofty  position,  breadth,  and 
brightness,  must  be  combined  in  order  to  produce 
the  greatest  effect 

In  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  kingdom 
which  is  now  in  progress,  it  is  necessary  often  to 
obtain  an  exact  view  of  an  object  placed  at  a  great 
distance;  and  some  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  over- 
eoming  the  obstacles.  Goatfell,  a  mountain  in 
Arran,  is  visible  from  the  summit  of  the  Ochills, 
east  of  Stirling;  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles 
in  a  straight  line.  But  at  such  a  distance  you 
can  scarcely  distinguish  between  a  mountain  and 
a  dond :  no  object  can  be  seen  with  sufficient  ex- 
aetnesa  for  the  purpose  of  measurement  But 
they  bring  a  looking-glass  to  the  top  of  Qoatfell, 
aoQiar  ifta  surface  well,  watch  for  a  sun-blink,  and 
tnni  it  thai  in  the  required  direction.  On  the 
sommit  ci  the  Ochills  they  observe  the  flash,  as 
a  aiiigle  point  of  glory,  like  a  star  in  the  broad 
blue  sky.  They  measure  their  angle  with  secu- 
rity now 

A  great  elevation  does  not  belong  to  every 
Christian.  This  is  a  matter  that  does  not  lie  in 
his  own  hands.  It  is  not  like  the  climbing  of 
the  mountain  by  a  man :  it  is  like  the  uplifting 
of  the  mountain  from  the  plain,  which  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Creator.  Some  he  both  elevates 
and  kindles,  that  their  light  may  stream  afar;  but 
he  has  use  for  most  of  his  lights  on  moderate 
elevations,  and  close  to  the  benighted  world.  The 
great  business  of  Christians  is  to  keep  their  light 
bright^  and  ikiake  it  broad,  that  all  who  are  within 
lesch  may  be  compelled  to  see  it  A  mirror  be- 
smeared with  mady  although  it  is  set  in  the  sun- 


light on  a  mountain-top,  will  not  be  seen;  whereas 
,  a  bright  burnished  glass  will  reflect  the  light  truly 
over  a  greater  or  a  smaller  sphere,  according  to 
the  height  which  it  may  have  attained.  Thus, 
Christians  should  take  care  that  their  light  should 
be  large  and  pure,  leaving  it  to  God  in  his  provi- 
dence to  determine  the  height  of  their  elevation 
and  consequent  radius  of  their  influence.  All  who 
have  let  their  light  shine,  like  all  who  have  used 
the  intrusted  talents,  will  be  welcomed  with  the 
same  words.  Well  done !  whether  their  position 
has  enabled  them  to  spread  the  truth  among  many 
or  only  among  a  few. 

Among  a  crowd  of  placards,  varying  much  in 
size  and  subject,  which  jostled  and  overlapped 
each  other  on  a  piece  of  neglected  wall  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  large  city,  one  particularly  arrested 
me.     At  the  distance  at  which  I  stood,  it  ex- 
hibited only  these  words — "Large  Type  Chris- 
tians.''    Doubtless  intermediate  lines  in  smaller 
letters,  invisible  where  I  stood,  informed  the  nearer 
reader  that  some  publisher  had  prepared  a  series 
of  tracts  in  large  type  for  the  special  use  of  aged 
Christians.    From  my  view-point  at  the  time  only 
the  larger  letters  were  visible.     I  passed  on  with 
what  I  had  got,  not  desiring  to  exchange  it  for 
the  meaning  that  a  closer  inspection  would  have 
revealed.     Large  type  Christians!     That  is  not 
the  conception  which  the  writer  of  the  handbill 
intended  to  convey,  but  is  the  conception  which 
in  the  circumstances  it  conveyed  to  me,  and  I  de- 
termined to  retain  it     This  shadow,  which  the 
publisher's  circular  projected  on  the  wall,  was  to 
me  a  tenfold  greater  thing  than  the  circular  itself 
would  have  been.     Large  type  tracts  may  be  good 
for  the  conversion  of  the  careless  and  the  edifica- 
tion of  believers :  large  type  tracts  may  be  good, 
but  large  type  Christians  are  better.     Tracts, 
large  and  legible,  may  win  their  thousands  of 
captives  in  the  battle    of    the  kingdom;   but 
Christians  large  and  legible,  if  we  had  them, 
would  win  their  tens  of  thousands. 

As  young  and  struggling  colonies  advertise 
amid  the  teeming  population  of  the  mother  coun- 
try for  able-bodied  farm-labourers,  and  skilled 
artisans,  covertly  hinting,  by  their  silence,  that 
certain  other  classes  would  only  be  in  the  way  ; 
so  the  Church,  charged  to  colonise  and  cultivate 
the  world  for  Christ,  should  distinctly  own  and 
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loudly  proclaim  her  need  of  large  type  Chris- 
tians. 

We  have  many  who  are  really  Christians — 
more,  perhaps,  than  either  a  scoffing  world  or  a 
desponding  Church  would  acknowledge ;  but  not 
80  many  who  are  clearly,  largely,  unmistakably 
Christ-like,  whatever  they  may  be  doing,  and 
whoever  may  be  looking  on.  If  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  though  real,  are  small  and  stunted,  and 
especially  if  they  are  overshadowed  by  a  rank 
growth  of  vanity,  worldliness,  and  self-pleasing, 
they  will  not  be  seen  by  those  who  most  need 
their  evidence.  The  careless  passenger  will  class 
you  according  to  the  earthliness  which  is  large 
in  your  life,  and  not  according  to  the  heavenliness 
which  is  small  If  conformity  to  every  vain  show 
make  up  the  bulk  of  your  history,  while  your 
compliance  with  Christ^s  will  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  the  microscope,  your  influence  will,  in 
point  of  fact,  tell  on  the  side  of  the  world. 
Christians,  although  the  Light  of  life  be  within,  yet» 
if  it  is  choked  and  hidden  by  an  abounding  world- 
liness of  spirit  and  conduct,  you  are  in  point  of 
fact  hindering  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is 
in  heaven. 

Observe  here,  how  closely  the  lines  of  a  true 
disciple's  life  approach  at  certain  points  to  those 
of  a  hypocrite's  course.  The  Pharisees  gave  their 
alms  and  repeated  their  prayers  that  they  might 
be  seen  of  men  ;  and  therein  they  are  condemned 
by  the  Lord :  but  when  his  disciples  let  their 
good  works  be  seen  by  men  they  are  commended. 
Paul  was  frequently  in  a  strait  betwixt  two  here. 
He  abhorred  the  Pharisees'  ostentation, — I  am 
less  than  the  least  of  all  saints ;  and  yet,  when 
he  saw  that  he  could  promote  the  kingdom  by 
boldly  taking  the  place  which  belonged  to  him, 
he  flashed  forth  in  the  face  of  the  world  the  lofty 
churn,  that  he  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  chiefest 
of  the  apostles.  The  hypocrite  performs  what 
are  accounted  good  works  in  order  that  he  may  be 
seen  of  men,  and  get  glory  to  himself :  the  true 
disciple,  doing  necessarily  the  things  that  please 
Qod,  in  conformity  with  his  new  nature,  endeav- 
ours carefully  to  do  them  in  such  a  way  as  will 
best  commend  the  gospel  to  his  neighbours,  and 
80  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 


The  redeemed  should  consider  well  the  end  of 
the  Lord  in  redemption.  To  save  the  perishing, 
is  not  by  itself  the  aim  and  the  hope  which 
directed  and  animated  the  Redeemer  in  his  work. 
As  a  husbandman  makes  an  evil  tree  good  by  en- 
grafting, in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  its  good  fruity 
so  our  Father  in  heaven  saves  us  from  condemna- 
tion, that  he  may  delight  in  the  new  obedience  of 
his  children,  and  employ  them  in  bis  work, 
Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy 
him  for  ever. 

What  is  contained  in  yonder  vessel?  I  inquire 
of  a  stranger  who,  like  myself,  is  passing  by  the 
door  of  the  threshing-floor  where  it  stands.  Chaff, 
he  replies,  turning  a  momentary  ^ance  towards 
the  object,  and  so  passes  on.  His  answer  is  all 
that  I  could  expect  him  to  give ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
true.  It  was  not  true,  for  the  vessel  was  mainly 
filled  with  wheat ;  but  it  was  what  seemed  true, 
for  it  was  chaff  mainly  that  met  the  traveller's 
eye  The  measure  standing  on  the  floor,  while 
the  process  of  threshing  proceeded,  was  gradually 
filled  with  what  fell  from  the  sheaves — with  wheat 
and  chaff  commingled ;  but  as  it  has  been  shaken 
somewhat  roughly  from  side  to  side,  the  wheat 
grains  have  for  the  most  part  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  chaff  for  the  most  part  risen  to  the  top. 
In  some  such  way  many  real  but  defective  dis^ 
ciples  are  set  down  as  hypocrites  in  the  books  of 
a  careless  world,  because  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
gravitate  downwards,  and  lie  hidden  in  the  secret 
parts  of  their  life ;  while  the  vanities  of  time  nsmp 
and  occupy  almost  all  the  visible  space  on  the 
surface  of  their  history. 

I  do  not  know  any  means  by  which  the  goqpd 
of  Christ  is  more  effectually  hindered.  Alas  1  the 
Lord  knows,  we  have  all  too  little  of  the  trae 
Christian  life  in  the  visible  Church ;  but  if  even 
that  which  exists  were  well  employed,  it  would 
soon  change  the  face  of  the  world.  ChristiaDS 
have  in  them  more  of  Christianity  than  they  have 
the  wit  to  employ  well  in  the  cause  of  the  king- 
dom. Oh,  if  the  talents  that  belong  to  omr 
Master  were  as  wisely  and  vigorously  laid  oat,  at 
those  which  we  count  our  own,  the  kixigdoms  of 
this  world  would  be  won  over ! 

lliat  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  ChiLi- 
tians  should  not  be  small,  but  large  and  foll-growii 
— should  not  be  jostled  out  of  its  place  by  the 
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urgency  and  impudence  of  mere  worldly  fashion. 
That  which  is  Christ-like  in  Christians  should 
not  be  hidden  under  a  thick  shade  of  cares  and 
pleasures.  If  you  would  let  your  light  shine  be- 
fore men,  you  must  labour  to  cut  down  and  kill 
off  the  covetousness,  the  pride,  the  evil-speaking, 
the  equivocation,  the  falsehood,  the  dishonesty — 
all  the  bitter  roots,  whose  branches  weave  them- 
selves together  into  a  thick  veil,  so  as  to  turn 
your  light  into  darkness. 

You  have  asked  the  question.  What  must  we  do 
to  be  saved  1  and  through  the  blood  of  sprinkling 
you  have  obtained  an  answer  of  peace.  Another 
question  demands  now  all  the  energy  of  a  saved 
soul — the  question.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do  ? 

There  are  many  wandering  in  the  darkness,  and 
stumbling  even  to  afinal  fall  To  enlighten,  and  win 
and  ^ve  them,  the  Lord  hath  need  of  you.  Yield 
yourselves  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God. 


In  particular,  he  calls  for  liglits.  In  us  there  is  not 
a  light  which  can  give  life  to  any ;  but  from  the 
Lord  the  light  of  life  is  streaming  down  like  the 
rays  of  the  sun  :  if  we  receive  it,  and  reflect  it,  the 
light  of  life  may  through  our  means  reach  the 
perishing. 

Occasions  turn  up  daily  in  every  one's  experi- 
ence, when  he  must  make  a^  choice  between  faith- 
fulness to  Christ  and  conformity  Jo  the  world's 
ways.  Take  no  hesitating,  double-minded  course. 
Be  on  the  Lord's  side;  and  be  on  his  side  out  and 
out.  Let  your  Christianity  be  written  in  large 
characters  for  the  sake  both  of  friends  and  foes. 
A  halting  walk  is  a  painful  walk :  plant  your  foot 
firm  on  the  path  of  righteousness,  and  a  new  joy 
will  be  infused  into  your  life.  A  life  devoted  be- 
cause it  is  redeemed  is  not  a  wearisome,  but  a  joy- 
ful thing.  It  is  not  like  a  stagnant  pool,  but  like 
a  sparkling  river  :  bright  is  its  course  over  time ; 
blessed  its  issue  in  eternity. 


THE  LATEST  BREACH  IN  THE  ROHAN  WALL. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ULTKAMONTANE  STRUGGLE  IN  SWITZERIiAND. " 

BT  THOMAS  T.  ORAT^  M.A. 


Papacy  has  certamly  fallen  on  evil  times. 
Within  a  few  short  years  she  has  beheld 
the  throDes  of  her  most  devoted  champions 
hurled  in  rapid  succession  to  the  dust ; 
her  own  temporal  dominions  ruthlessly  torn  from  her 
grasp;  and  her  spiritual  supremacy  floated  and 
trunpled  upon  by  the  dvU  powers  of  foreign  nations. 
Those  id  her  friends  who  fondly  imagined  that  the  re- 
cent deadriock  in  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  Rome 
and  Gemumy  was  mainly  due  to  the  absolutism  of  the 
PmssiaD  government,  and  that  no  such  crisis  could 
arise  in  a  ooantry  governed  by  free  institutions,  must 
have  found  themselves  strangdy  undeceived  by  the 
latest  phase  of  Ultramontane  aggression.  The  addi- 
tional example  of  Switzerland  was  all  that  was  wanted 
to  o(»nplete  the  proofiB  we  possess,  that  under  every 
foim  of  government,  be  it  the  most  rigid  despotism  or 
tiie  most  liberal  democracy,  the  claims  of  the  Papacy  are 
totally  incompatible  with  the  co-ordinate  and  inde- 
pendent jorisdictioB  of  the  State.  The  diametrically 
opporite  frttms  oC  government  prevailing  in  Germany  and 
Switaeriand  soffidently  attest  the  fact  that,  whenever  a 
conflict  of  jurisdiction'arises  between  Rome  and  the 
dffl  power,  the  partisans  of  the  former  who  remain  loyal 
to  Vbms  spiritual  bead  cannot  at  the  same  time  maintain 
their  aUcigiaDce  to  the  laws  of  their  native  country.  ''No 
aaiiamaenie  twomasten,*'  is  an  adage  which  seems 


stamped  with  extraordinary  vividness  on  the  whole 
course  of  recent  events,  both  at  Basle  and  Geneva.  For 
suspending  a  priest  who  had  attacked  the  (^ctrine  of 
infallibility.  Dr.  Lachat,  Bishop  of  Basle,  has,  after  full 
warning  from  the  civil  authorities,  been  deprived  of  his 
see,  and  interdicted  from  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
functions.  In  Geneva,  Monsignor  Mermillod  has  worked 
out  for  himself,  on  a  somewhat  different  line,  a  substan- 
tially similar  issue,  and,  by  a  course  of  ambitious  schem- 
ing and  perfectly  illegal  procedure,  effected  a  wide 
breach  in  the  relations  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  the 
governments  both  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva  and  of  the 
Swiss  Republic.  The  history  of  this  latter  transaction 
is  pregnant  with  so  many  important  lessons  bearing  on 
great  public  questions,  which  the  politicians  and 
churchmen  of  this  country  may  be  calliKi  upon  to  face 
sooner  perhaps  than  they  expect,  that  we  propose  to  re- 
produce it  in  detail  We  are  indebted  to  Professor 
Pronier  of  Geneva  for  the  principal  portion  of  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  history  of  tlie  present  struggle  carries  us  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  the  bishopric 
of  Geneva  was  finally  and  definitively  suppressed.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  indeed,  it  had  ceased  to  exist  at  the 
Reformation ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  handful  of  Catholics 
who  still  clang  to  the  Church  of  thehr  fathers  even  after 
the  sweeping  changes  of  that  eventful  time,  it  was  per- 
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niitted  to  linger  on  till  the  year  1802,  when  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  a  Papal  Legate^  in  virtue  of  a  special  mandate 
from  the  Holy  See.  This  suppression,  says  M.  Pronier, 
was  confirmed  by  Napoleon  the  First,  and  the  Catholics 
of  the  departments  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Leman  were 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Oliam- 
bery.  This  state  of  things  did  not  last  beyond  the  year 
1819.  Certain  parishes  of  Savoy  having  been  incorpo- 
rated at  the  peace  of  Vienna  with  the  Canton  of  Geneva, 
which  was  then  united'  to  the  Swiss  Confederation,  a 
general  desire  was  expressed  that  the  Catholics  of  that 
canton  should  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Swiss  bishop.  Negotiations  with  this  end  in  view  were 
opened  in  1817,  and  went  on  for  more  than  two  years. 
At  length,  by  a  Brief  of  1819,  the  Pope  agreed  to  extend 
as  far  as  Geneva  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Lau- 
sanne, who  resided  at  Strasburg.  Since  the  year  1821 
that  bishop  has  also  been  authorized  honoris  causa  to 
assume  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Lausanne  arid  of  Geneva, 
Under  this  arrangement  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  city  have  lived  from  that  year  down  to  the  present 
time,  their  immediate  spiritual  head  being  simply  a  curi 
or  parish  priest,  elected  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
diocesan  and  civil  authorities. 

The  Catholics  have  not  had  the  slightest  reason  to 
complain  of  this  system.  Faithful  to  its  pledges,  and 
firmly  maintaining  its  rights,  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment which  was  in  power  after  the  restoration  resisted 
all  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy,  and  took  its  stand  on 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaties.  The  ambition  of 
the  clergy  would  have  wished  a  very  diflferent  course  of 
action.  The  most  unfounded  complaints  were  repeat- 
edly uttered  by  their  party ;  they  declared  that  the 
Church  had  no  freedom-^that  the  Catholic  worship  en- 
couutered  incessant  obstacles— that  persecution  had 
commenced.  They  managed  to  fill  the  whole  of  Europe 
with  their  piteous  cries,  and  the  cuH  Yuarin,  a  man  of 
daring  but  intolerant  and  despotic  spirit,  carried  his 
complaints  to  the  foot  of  the  thrones  of  princes,  and 
displayed  the  greatest  dexterity  in  pulling  all  the  strings 
of  worldly  politics,  in  order  to  interest  the  Great  Powers 
in  the  fate  of  the  pretended  martyrs  of  Geneva.  It  was 
iiupossible  for  him  to  make  a  great  impression.  The 
plan  which  he  had  secretly  cherished  of  reconstituting  the 
Episcopal  See  of  Geneva,  for  his  own  greater  glory  and 
that  of  the  Holy  See,  was  completely  upset,  in  conse- 
quence of  Monsignor  Henry,  then  Bishop  of  Lausanne, 
having  refused  to  denude  himself  of  the  smallest  particle 
of  his  authority.  The  cur6  Yuarin  died  without  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose, 
esteemed  as  a  saint  by  the  Catholics,  but  by  the  Protes- 
tants regarded  as  an  intriguer. 

The  government  of  1815  fell  in  the  year  1845,  and, 
strange  to  say,  its  fall  was  brought  about  by  its  policy 
of  supporting  the  right  of  the  Jesuits  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Switzerland.  Radicalism  came  into  power 
by  making  capital  of  the  religious  question  ;  bufr,  as  soon 
as  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund  waa  over,  the  Radicals 


hastened  to  extend  a  hand  to  those  same  Catholica  witli 
whom  they  had  been  at  war.  James  Fazy,  iSbe  Radical 
leader,  leaned  upon  them  ;  by  their  support  the  RjidioJ 
government  maintained  itself  for  several  yean  at  Ge- 
neva. These  years  of  Radical  government  were,  there- 
fore, times  of  prosperity  for  the  Catholics  of  Geneva.  It 
was  then  that  there  began  that  enormous  influx  of  Sa- 
voyards and  French  into  the  dismantled  city  of  Calvin 
which  encouraged  the  cure  of  Geneva  to  fbrrn  thefatreat 
expectations.  In  the  name  of  toleration  and  liberty,  the 
treaties  which  regulated  the  existence  of  the  CatlK>lic8 
at  Geneva  were  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion.  Even 
after  the  fall  of  Fazy  the  same  policy  was  adhered  ta 
One  day,  for  example,  the  government  made  a  grant  to 
the  Geneva  Catholics  of  a  large  piece  of  ground  for  the 
erection  of  a  cathedral  in  tiie  Gothic  style  ;  at  another 
time  the  Protestant  population,  by  their  solemn  vote, 
admitted  the  Savoyard  Communes,  which  had  been  an- 
nexed in  1815,  to  a  share  of  the  millions  of  money  which 
up  to  that  moment  had  been  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  ;  and  later  on,  a  magnifioent 
site  was  sold  for  a  few  francs  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  third  Catholic  church.  At  the  same  time, 
various  religious  corporations  went  on  establishing  them- 
selves quietly  upon  Genevese  territory  ;  the  salaiy  of  the 
cure  of  Geneva  was  doubled,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
his  assistant  priests.  In  short,  among  the  devotees  of 
the  Papacy  in  France  and  Savoy,  nothing  was  so  fre- 
quently talked  about  as  the  conquests  of  Catholicism  in 
Geneva,  and  its  approaching  and  inevitable  triumph. 

Everything  was  going  full  sail  before  the  breeze,  when 
suddenly  the  wind  changed.  The  old  spirit  of  Protea- 
tantism  and  of  liberty  woke  up  little  by  little  at  the 
sight  of  the  audacity  and  astuteness  of  the  priest  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Geneva.  "  By  virtue  of  what  right,**  it 
was  asked,  "have  all  these  friars  and  nuns  come  to 
settle  among  us  ?  Perhaps  our  canton  is  destined  to 
become  a  second  edition  of  Belgium  ?  **  By  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  State  Council,  with  M.  Carteret  at  its  bead, 
the  Genevese  declared  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
their  resolution  to  set  limits  to  the  inroads  of  the  Ultia- 
montanes.  Interpreting  in  its  more  rigorous  sense  the 
law  relating  to  religious  corporations,  the  new  Council 
of  State  shortly  afterwards  compelled  those  which  had 
been  established  within  the  territory  of  the  canton  to 
apply  for  authorization,  a  thing  which  up  to  that  mom^ 
they  had  never  so  much  as  thought  of.  That  authoria- 
tion  was  granted  only  to  a  few  ;  all  the  rest  were  obliged 
to  break  up  or  emigrate.  The  government  went  still 
further.  By  the  public  rumour  of  both  Switzerland  and 
France,  it  had  been  for  some  time  asserted  that  the 
Episcopal  See  of  Geneva  had  been  reconstituted  in 
favour  of  M.  Gaspar  Mermillod.  The  backstairs  intrigoea 
of  the  curi  Yuarin  had  therefore  been  renewed.  The 
State  Council  did  everything  in  its  power  to  bring  the 
truth  to  light  Finally,  on  the  20th  of  September  1872; 
after  a  lengthened  correspondence,  and  discoaaioiii^  and 
negotiations  of  eveiy  description,  in  the  eouiBe  of  which 
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tie  dignitaries  of  Rome  did  little  else  than  evade  all 
irect  questiuDS,  and  pass  from  one  equivocation  to 
notber,  the  Council  of  State,  by  two  simultaneous 
ecites,  declared  that  it  ceased  to  recognize  M.  Mer- 
lillod  as  Catholic  cur%  of  Geneva,  and  that  iu  oonse- 
nence  of  this  it  deprived  him  of  the  stipend  belonging 
0  that  office.  It  further  prohibited  him  from  perform- 
Dg  either  personally  or  by  power  of  attorney  any  act 
rfaich  might  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary. 
rhus  ceased  to  exist,  in  point  of  fact,  the  hitherto  legal 
tatos  of  the  Catholic  administration. 

The  Catholics  wanted  to  give  out  that  the  Oenevese 
eoeived  the  publication  of  these  decrees  with  the  live- 
icft  indignation.  We  must  say  that  their  approbation 
if  tliem  was,  on  the  contrary,  quite  universal.  In  vain 
lid  the  Ultramontane  party  tiy  to  raise  a  disturbance. 
Cbeir  proclamations  and  the  virulent  articles  in  their 
lewspapers  made  no  diflference  either  one  way  or  another ; 
uid  shortly  after,  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  elections 
or  the  Qrand  Council,  the  people  of  Geneva  gave  their 
uQ  sanction  to  the  policy  of  M.  Carteret  The  t^lergy 
done  persisted  in  making  an  uproar,  and  of  their 
amentations  Pius  IX.  has  too  willingly  made  himself 
iie  echo.  But  the  most  profound  tranquillity  has  not 
seased  to  reign  in  the  city  of  Geneva  and  throughout 
lie  whole  canton  ;  nay,  more,  there  prevails  the  most 
Dtense  satisfaction  at  seeing  Ultramontanism  held  in 

But  it  may  be  here  naturally  asked.  What  grounds 
ubd  the  civil  authorities  for  treating  their  euri  in  this 
ugh-handed  way  ?  The  circumstances  which  led  to  Mon- 
igoor  Mermillod  being  extruded  from  his  office  may  be 
rery  shortly  stated.  Whilst  the  aggressive  practices  of 
hb  Ultimmontanes  had  been  gradually  stirring  up 
jeakxiByand  indignation  in  the  public  mind  to  inaugurate 
lod  carry  oat  a  policy  of  repression,  another  train  of 
events  liad  been  proceeding  side  by  side  with  this  newly 
awakened  popular  feeling.  In  the  year  1865,  the  Bishop 
of  Lausanne  and  Gteoeva,  spontaneously  or  otherwise, 
bad  appointed  the  cuH  of  Geneva,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Bebron  ij»  partibus,  his  Vicar-General,  in  so  Car  as 
regarded  the  Catholic  interests  of  the  canton.  The 
Ooancil  of  State  then  in  power  was  weak  enough  to  give 
its  consent  to  this  modification  of  the  state  of  affairs 
irhich  had  prevailed  until  then :  all  that  it  specified 
was  that  the  Yicar-General  should  not  act  except  in 
the  name  and  oo  the  responsibility  of  the  ordinary.  It 
foitber  leierved  the  right  of  direct  application  to  the 
latter  as  often  as  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  In 
the  b^inniog  of  1872,  popular  rumour,  seconded  by  a 
public  journal,  having  announced  that  the  Episcopal  See 
of  Geneva  had  been  reconstituted,  with  Monsignor  Mer- 
DiUod  at  its  head,  the  existing  Council  of  State,  which, 
u  we  have  already  seen,  had  begun  a  reaction  against 
the  UltnuDontane  intrigues,  suddenly  seized  the  oppor- 
famity  aflbrded  by  two  parishes  in  the  canton  falling 
vacant,  to  demand  directly  of  Monsignor  MariUey, 
of  Laniianne  and  Geneva,  that  he  should  pre- 


sent to  them  as  usual.  He  referred  the  Council  of 
State  to  Monsignor  Mermillod  as  solely  charged  with 
the  affi&irs  of  Geneva,  but  without  giving  a  copy,  as 
he  was  asked,  of  the  legal  act  by  which  the  Holy  See 
charged  the  curS  of  Geneva  with  this  administration. 
On  that  point  Monsignor  Marilley  was  altogether  silent 
It  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  IMonsignor 
Agnozzi,  Chargi  d^ Affaire*  of  the  Holy  See  in  Switzer- 
land. Then  came  the  letter  of  the  Council  of  State  to  Mon- 
signor Mermillod  ordering  him  to  confine  himself  hence- 
forth to  his  duties  as  cur%  of  Geneva,  since  they  alone 
could  be  recognized  by  the  law.  Next  followed  the 
refusal  of  Monsignor  Mermillod,  who  appealed  to  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  declaring  that  he  would  persist  iu 
exercising  all  the  powers  which  had  been  committed  to 
him  seven  years  before  by  the  Holy  See  and  the  bishops. 
On  the  other  hand,  Monsignor  Marilley  asserted  that  he 
had  neither  desired  nor  favoured  the  division  of  the 
ecclesiastical  administration,  but  that  he  submitted  to 
decisions  the  announcement  of  which  could  not  be  long 
delayed.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Council  of  State, 
perceiving  that  they  were  being  trifled  with  by  these 
ecclesiastical  personages,  and  that  their  authority  was  dis- 
tinctly repudiated  by  Monsignor  Mermillod,  summarily 
deprived  the  latter  of  the  office  of  curl,  and  of  the 
emoluments  and  privileges  thereto  attached. 

The  tortuous  policy  pursued  by  these  high  dignitaries 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  transaction  is  suffi- 
ciently manifest  People  wanted  to  know  if  the  sepa- 
rate diocese  of  Geneva  had  been  actually  re-established ; 
in  other  words,  if  the  Pope,  disregarding  the  rights  of 
the  State  and  the  solemn  covenants  formed  between  the 
Holy  See  and  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  had  completely 
modified  the  state  of  things  which  existed  since  the 
year  1819.  What  do  these  bishops  and  legates  do  ? 
They  act  as  if  Geneva  were  ia  fact  a  distinct  diocese 
(Monsignor  Marilley  refusing  to  present  to  vacant 
parishes,  and  Monsignor  Mermillod  wishing  to  do  so  in 
his  own  name  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  like  a 
legally  constituted  bishop),  but  they  say  not  a  word  as 
to  its  being  reconstituted.  Monsignor  Mermillod  refers 
the  State  to  his  superiors ;  Monsignor  Marilley  sends  it 
to  Monsignor  Agnozzi ;  Monsignor  Agnozzi  feigns 
ignorance,  and  refers  it  to  Rome.  Better  still :  Rome, 
which  has  never  made  a  positive  declaration,  speaks  at 
last  on  the  23rd  of  December.  This  time,  perhaps,  the 
light  will  appear :  it  cannot  fail  to  issue  from  that  foun- 
tain of  light  called  Pius  IX  A  mistake :  read  the 
allocntidh  of  the  Pope  at  the  consistory  of  the  23rd 
December,  and  what  do  you  find  there  ?  Declamation, 
recriminations,  and  nothing  else.  On  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Episcopal  See  of  Geneva  had  been 
reconstituted,  absolute  silence  along  the  whole  line 
from  Rome  to  Berne.  The  single  point  which  it 
was  of  importance  to  make  dear  was  precisely  the  one 
on  which  silence  was  obstinately  maintained.  But  the 
Genevese  authorities  were  not  to  be  hoodwinked  or 
driven  from  their  purpose  by  this  policy  of  evasion  and 
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delay.  No  longer  knowing  with  whom  it  had  to  deal 
when  it  treated  with  Monsignor  Mermillod,  and  not 
being  able  to  obtain  the  slightest  explanation  of  a  situa- 
tion full  of  intrigues,  equivocations,  and  Jesuitical 
reserves,  the  Council  of  State  took  the  only  course  by 
which  it  was  possible  to  save  the  rights  intrusted  to  its 
keeping.  It  ceased  to  recognize  Monsignor  Merniillod 
as  curS  of  Geneva,  and  deprived  him  of  the  stipend 
belonging  to  that  office. 

Such  is  the  plain,  unvarnished  account  of  the  so-called 
persecutions  of  the  Catholics  of  Geneva  down  to  the  end 
of  last  year,  wlien,  thanks  to  the  firmness  of  the  Council 
of  State,  ail  that  Monsignor  Mermillod  had  made  by 
bis  intrigues  was  the  loss  of  his  former  legal  position  as 
cur^f  without  the  recompense  of  obtaining  a  higher 
dignity  in  its  stead.  It  is  important  to  remember  here, 
in  view  of  what  immediately  follows,  that  Monsignor 
Mermillod  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  no  longer 
occupied  any  ecclesiastical  position  recognized  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  being  neither  a  regular  bishop  of  any  diocese 
in  Switzerland,  nor  vicar-general,  nor  even  curS,  He 
was  a  Swiss  citizen,  amenable  to  Swiss  law,  and  nothing 
more.  His  episcopal  title  of  Monsignor,  derived  from 
a  bishopric  which  existed  only  on  parchment,  was  purely 
honorary,  and  conferred  no  real  civil  status. 

The  vigorous  measures  of  the  Genevese  authorities 
immediately  produced  the  most  wholesome  effects  on 
the  policy  of  the  Curia  Romana,  and  forced  it,  nolens 
volmSf  to  take  up  the  gauntlet.  In  pursuance  of  this 
change  in  the  position  of  affairs,  Rome  replied  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Swiss  by  ordering  the  publication,  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  canton,  of  a  Pontifical  Brief,  by  which 
Geneva  was  detached  from  the  bishopric  of  Lausanne, 
and  Monsignor  Mermillod  appointed  Vicar- Apostolic  of 
the  new  diocese.  This  Brief,  dated  the  13t!i  January, 
was  actually  read  in  the  various  churches  on  Sunday  the 
2nd  of  February,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  which 
prohibits  the  promulgation  of  such  things  without  the 
authorization  of  the  govenmient  After  the  first  feeling 
of  excitement,  occasioned  by  this  open  defiance  of  their 
authority,  had  passed  away,  tlie  local  government,  re- 
cognizing the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  wisely  resolved  to  re- 
fer the  difficulty  to  the  Federal  Council,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Helvetic  Republic.  The  question  was  no 
longer  cantonal,  but  national,  and  a&£uch  could  not  be 
competently  dealt  with  except  by  the  highest  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation.  To  the  Federal  Council  the  case 
then  went,  and  that  body  was  not  slow  to  indorse  and 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  local  government  An  ener- 
getic protest  was  immediately  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the 
Papal  Chargi  cP Affaires,  denying  the  right  of  the  Vati- 
can to  dismember  a  legally  coBstituted  Swiss  bishopric 
without  the  consent  of  the  governing  powers,  and  warn- 
ing the  Holy  See  that  the  Federal  Council,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  constitutional  authority,  would  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  prevent  any  further  encroachment  on  its 
lights,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Brief  of  1819.  The  Federal 


Council  at  the  same  time  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
State  Council  of  Geneva,  and  instructed  that  bodj  to 
convey  it  to  the  knowledge  of  Monsignor  Mermillod,  in 
order  that  he  might  make  known,  within  a  given  time, 
whom  lie  intended  to  obey.  This  communication  of  the 
government  was  received  with  the  highest  gratification, 
and  gave  rise,  when  it  was  read,  to  no  little  ezdtemeot 
among  the  members  of  the  Council.  They  immedialil|y 
despatched  tlieir  ultimatum  to  Monsignor  MennUM^ 
intimating  that  if  within  three  days  he  did  not  raifpi 
the  dignity  of  Vicar- Apostolic,  he  would  be  expelled Dmi 
Switzerland.  The  answer  was  such  as  might  hare  ben 
expected— namely,  that  he  would  not  cease  to  discliaige 
the  functions  of  Vicar-Apostolic,  eveninoppoiitiontotbe 
orders  of  the  civil  authorities.  This  explicit  dedantion 
having  been  communicated  to  the  Federal  Council,  a 
decree  was  immediately  issued  for  the  airest  of  Moiui|^ 
nor  Mermillod,  and  on  Monday,  the  17th  of  Febmiiy, 
a  commissary  of  police  waited  on  him  at  his  bouse,  and 
conducted  him  there  and  then  across  the  Swiss  fnmtKr 
into  France. 

The  painful  impression  produced  by  these  Tidoit 
measures  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  counteiiMdaoeed 
by  the  direct  practical  benefits  which  a  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  Geneva  seem  likely  to  obtain  from  the  tiaM- 
action.  The  position  of  antagonism  into  which  then 
events  gradually  forced  tlie  court  of  Rome  and  the  drfl 
authorities  of  the  canton,  made  it  quite  plain,  to  men  d 
the  most  opposite  shades  of  political  opinion,  that  a  new 
modiu  Vivendi  between  tlie  two  contending  parties  wn 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order  in  the  Genevese  community.  Two  altematiTCS 
lay  before  the  citizens.  They  had  it  in  their  power  to 
restore  peace  either  by  dissolving  the  existing  eoniwe* 
tion  of  Church  and  State,  or  by  granting  to  their 
Catholic  fellow-citizens  the  right  of  choosing  their  owb 
pastors.  The  former  course  would  certunly  hxn  set 
the  matter  most  effectually  at  rest,  bat  the  great 
majority  of  the  State  Council  do  not  seem  to  have  re- 
garded the  proposal  with  favour,  introduced  as  it  was  liy 
Fazy  and  the  Radicals.  Partly  on  account  of  its  betng 
mixed  up  with  the  political  schemes  of  the  OpposiUoo, 
partly,  perhaps,  on  other  grounds,  the  Carteret  seetioa 
of  the  Council  fought  shy  of  this  plan,  and  fell  back  CB 
proposals  of  a  milder  type.  A  Bill,  conferring  on  the 
Catholic  parishioners  the  right  of  choosing  their  own 
pastors,  was  immediately  laid  before  the  Oouneil,  and 
rapidly  passed,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  through  the 
various  stages  required  by  the  constitution.  A  day  er 
two  after  Monsignor  Mermillod's  expulsion,  it  bad  is- 
ceived,  by  an  emphatic  vote  of  seventy-six  to  ei^t^  the 
requisite  legal  sanction  of  the  Grand  Council.  Befbie 
these  pages  are  published,  it  will  have  been  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  assembled  people,  and,  in 
all  probability,  have  received  from  them  t^e  final  ap- 
proval which  is  necessary  to  constitute  it  the  law  of  the 
land. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ALL  AL05E  IN  LONDON. 


[ERE  are  some  places  in  London  where 
King  Dirt  holds  a  carnival  all  the  year 
round— narrow  back  streets,  where  the 
tall  houses,  almost  meeting  at  the  top,  shut 
f  ^eam  of  sunlight,  except  during  the  longest 
teal  days  of  summer,  and  then  only  a  narrow 
olden  glory  lights  up  a  strip  in  the  centre,  and 
iie  flbady  comers  look  more  dark  and  desolate 

7. 

$  of  the  shadowed  nooks  of  such  a  street  sat  a 
I,  her  head  leaning  against  the  brick  wall  for  a 
and  you  might  have  thought  her  fast  asleep,  but 
Dcaaional  sob.  She  had  cried  so  long  that  her 
e  swollen  and  heavy ;  and  even  the  faint  light 
f%  Land  made  them  ache  so  much  that  she  was 
lose  them. 

e  noticed  her  for  some  time,  but  at  length  a 
it  her  own  age  stopped  and  looked  at  her,  and 
N)ke.    ^ What^s  the  matter  ?  ^  she  said,  touching 

IflCT* 

a  sob  and  a  start  the  girl  opened  her  eyes.  "0 
it  yoQ  ?  **  she  said,  and  then  her  tears  broke  out 

it  is  it  1    Haven't  you  got  anything  to  eat  ? *'  she 

iD  nerer  want  to  eat  anything  again,"  sobbed  the 
"O  Elfie,  mother's  dead !" 
d.  Is  she  ?"  said  Elfie,  but  looking  as  though  she 
K  vndentand  why  that  should  cause  anyone  to 


new  be  happy  again,  Elfie.— 0  mother, 
wi^  didift  you  take  me  with  you  ?"  wailed  the 
lenpluou 

^  heeaQse  she  didn't  want  you,  I  guess,"  said 
i  at  the  same  time  sitting  down  to  soothe  the 
s  eonld  not  understand.  ''  There,  don't  cry," 
t  on  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone.  "  My  mother's 
ijy  1}at  I  don't  cry  after  her ;  not  a  bit  of  it ;  I 
tter  than  that,  Susie  Sanders." 
dmnk  from  her  companion's  touch  as  she  said 
.  thought  of  what  her  mother  had  said  about 
companions  of  the  children  in  the  street,  and 
ratted  having  spoken  to  Elfie.  There  was  a 
ferenoe  in  the  two  girls,  anyone  could  see,  though 
jilt  be  eqnaUy  poor.  Elfie  was  unmistakably  a 
hildy  ragged,  dirty,  sharp-looking,  with  bright 
eyes  shining  out  of  a  good-tempered  looking 
ille  Sosiey  in  her  patched  black  frock  and  tidy 
,  and  timid  shrinking  ways,  showed  xmmis- 
tlia^  poor  as  she  might  be,  there  had  been  some 
life  and  take  care  of  her.    Alas !  for  her,  poor 


child,  her  only  friend  in  the  wide  world  had  died  that 
morning,  leaving  her  alone  in  the  streets  of  London  ! 

It  was  the  old,  old  story  :  a  widow  striving  to  work 
for  herself  and  her  only  child,  and  sinking  at  last  be- 
neath the  stroke  of  disease,  after  giving  up  one  by  one 
every  article  of  furniture,  and  moving  from  place  to 
place,  until  at  last  she  was  glad  to  find  a  refuge  in  the 
garret  of  one  of  these  gaunt  houses,  where  she  had  not 
lived  many  weeks  before  God  called  her  to  the  mansion 
he  had  prepared  for  her. 

She  had  talked  to  Susie  of  this,  and  tried  to  prepare 
the  chip's  mind  for  the  coming  of  the  sad  trial ;  but  the 
little  girl  had  hoped  that  her  mother  would  get  better 
*'  by-and-by."  And  so,  when  at  last  she  woke  up  that 
morning  and  leaned  over  her  mother,  and  found  that 
she  could  not  speak,  or  even  return  the  caresses  lavished 
on  her  cold  lips  and  brow,  she  grew  frightened  at  the 
unwonted  stillness,  but  yet  could  not  think  her  mother 
was  dead,  until  some  of  the  neighbours  came  in  and 
told  her  so. 

Mrs.  Sanders  had  not  made  friends  with  her  neigh- 
bours, and  they  had  thought  her  proud,  because  she  did 
not  talk  to  them  of  her  aflfairs ;  and  so,  beyond  telling 
Susie  to  go  to  the  overseer  of  the  parish,  and  ask  him 
to  send  some  one  to  bury  her  mother,  they  did  not 
trouble  themselves. 

Susie  had  just  been  on  this  errand,  and  wandered  out 
again  into  the  street  to  cry  there,  when  Elfie  saw  her. 
They  had  spoken  to  each  other  before,  but  there  had 
not  been  much  acquaintance,  for  Mrs.  Sanders  kept  her 
little  girl  in-doors  as  much  as  possible.  But  Elfie  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  Susie,  and  resolved  to  befriend  her 
now ;  so  instead  of  moving  away  when  she  was  repulsed, 
she  put  her  bare  grimy  arms  round  Susie's  neck,  and 
said,  "  Tell  us  all  about  it,  Susie ;  the  boys  shan't  hit 
you  while  Fm  here." 

To  tell ''  all  about  it"  was  just  what  Susie  wanted. 
No  one  else  had  asked  about  her  mother,  except  the 
few  hard  questions  put  by  the  overseer,  and  so  she 
gladly  nestled  dose  up  to  Elfie  and  told  of  her  waking 
that  morning  to  find  her  mother  cold  and  dead. 

A  grief  like  Susie's  was  quite  beyond  Elfie's  compre^ 
hension.  Her  mother  had  left  her  six  months  before- 
gone  off  no  one  knew  where,  and  no  one  cared— at 
least,  Elfie  did  not  No  one  beat  her  now,  she  said ;  and 
if  she  was  hungry  sometimes,  it  was  better  to  be  hungry 
than  bruised,  and  no  one  dared  to  do  that  now,  so  that 
she  was  rather  glad  to  be  left  free  to  do  as  she  pleased. 
But  Susie  shook  her  head  rery  sadly  when  told  she 
ought  to  be  glad.  "  I  can't,"  she  said,  « though  mother 
told  me  €k>d  would  take  care  of  me  when  she  was 
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gone.  I  wanteU  to  go  with  her,  and  be  happy  in  heaven 
now." 

"  And  why  diJn't  she  take  you  ?"  said  Elfie,  whose 
ideas  about  lieaven  were  not  at  all  clear. 

'^  She  said  I  must  stay  here  a  bit  longer,  and  do  the 
work  God  meant  me  to  do." 

"  What  work's  that  ?"  asked  Elfie. 

Susie  shook  lier  head.  "  I  don't  know,  unless  it's 
sewing  shirts  like  mother  did/*  she  said. 

"Sewing  shirts,"  repeated  Elfie;  "people  starve  at 
that,  and  have  to  sit  still  too.  Td  rather  go  about  and 
see  places,  and  starve  that  way,  than  the  other,"  she 
added,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

"  You  don't  like  sewing  then,"  said  Susie.  "  What 
do  you  do,  Elfie,  to  earn  money  ? " 

Elfie  laughed.  "  Oh,  it  ain*t  much  money  I  earns; 
but  I  manage  to  get  something  to  eat  somehow,  and 
that's  what  you've  got  to  do  now,  I  suppose." 

Again  the  tears  came  into  Susie's  eyes.  "I  don't 
know  what  I'm  going  to  do,"  she  said ;  "  mother  told 
me  to  read  last  night  about  the  ravens  taking  food  to 
Elijah,  and  she  said  God  would  send  his  angels  here  to 
take  care  of  me." 

"  Then  that  shows  she  knew  nothing  about  this  pUoe," 
said  Elfie,' in  her  hard  matter-of-fact  tone.  "Angels 
don't  come  down  Fisher's  Lane— at  least,  I  never  see 
*em.  and  I'm  out  pretty  near  all  hours,  night  and  day 
too." 

Susie  sighed.  "  I  don't  think  it  was  quite  an  angel 
with  white  wings  mother  meant,  but  somebody  who 
would  be  kind  and  take  care  of  me— a  lady  or  gentleman 
perhaps,"  she  ^id. 

Elfie  laughed.  ^*  Catch  a  lady  or  gentleman  coming 
down  here,"  she  said ;  and  the  idea  of  such  a  thing 
seemed  so  ridiculous  that  she  burst  into  a  second  peal  of 
laughter,  until  Susie  looked  offended,  and  then  she  said 
more  gravely,  "  It's  all  a  mistake,  Susie,  about  the 
angels  or  anybody  else  caring  for  you.  I  know  all  about 
it,  for  I've  lived  in  Fisher's  Lane  ever  since  I  was  born, 
and  people  have  got  to  take  care  of  themselves,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  But  how  shall  I  take  care  of  myself  ? "  asked  Susie. 
"  I  know  there's  some  money  to  pay  the  rent  next  week, 
but  when  that's  gone  what  am  I  to  do  ? " 

"  Get  some  more,"  said  Elfie  shortly.  "  I'll  help  you," 
she  added. 

"  Thank  you  ;  will  you  come  home  with  me  and  stay 
to-night,  I'm  dull  by  myself  ? "  said  Susie  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

Her  companion  joyfully  assented,  and  went  off  to  the 
market  in  search  of  some  stale  fruit  to  share  with  Susie 
at  once.  Then  they  went  back  together  to  Susie's  home, 
and,  going  up  the  stairs,  overheard  two  of  the  women 
talking  to  the  man  who  had  come  to  see  about  the 
funeral. 

Susie  was  too  much  overcome  with  grief  to  pay  any 
attention  to  what  was  said  ;  but  Elfie  had  had  all  her 
wits  sliarpencd,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  Susie's  arm 


and  made  her  sit  down  on  the  stairs,  while  she  listeMi 
to  the  conversation  going  on  just  above  them. 

When  they  reached  the  garret,  and  Elfie  had  ibot 
the  door  and  glanced  round  the  room,  she  said,  ''Look 
here,  Susie,  which  will  you  like  best, — to  stop  here  isd 
work  for  yourself,  and  go  out  when  jou  like ;  or  hsfo 
somebody  come  and  shut  you  up  in  a  big  horrible  plaee^ 
with  high  walls  like  a  prison,  and  make  700  imk 
there?" 

Susie  shivered.  "  Nobody  would  do  that  to  mt^*  ite 
said,  looking  across  at  the  bed  where  her  motiier  ii^ 
covered  with  the  sheet,  and  thinking  what  she  had  Slid 
of  God  caring  for  her. 

"  But  they  will,  though,  if  you  don't  look  sharp,  fiir  I 
heard  the  woman  say  you'd  better  go  to  the  work-horn^" 
reptied  Elfie. 

She  had  heard  the  work-house  spoken  of  veij  oftcs, 
but  did  not  know  what  it  was  like,  or  that  the  life  rf 
children  there  was  far  less  hard  than  hers.  Sheoalf 
knew  they  were  not  allowed  to  nm  about  the  street^ 
and  the  idea  of  being  shut  up  in  any  place  was  dreadfsl 
to  Elfie,  and  must  be  to  everybody  else,  she  tbooglii 

She  succeeded  in  making  Susie  dread  being  tabs 
there.  "  But  what  shall  I  do  to  pay  the  rent  here  f  **  ahe 
asked. 

"  Well,  it  would  be  nice  to  stop  here  "  said  Elfie ; "  tat 
I  manage  without  paying  rent  anywhere,  and  thit*i  i 
saving  of  money." 

"  But  where  do  you  go  to  bed  ? "  asked  Susie. 

"  Well,  I  ain't  been  to  bed  in  that  sort  of  bed  fa 
nearly  six  months,"  she  said,  pointing  towards  the  eomeci 
"  I  sleep  under  a  cart,  or  on  a  heap  of  straw,  or  siiy- 
where  I  can  find  a  nice  place  ;  it  don't  matter  mad 
when  you're  asleep  where  you  are,  so  long  as  yoa're  out 
of  the  way  of  the  rats." 

Susie  shook  her  head.  "  I  shouldn't  like  that,"  aho 
said. 

"  Well,  no,  I  suppose  you  wouldn't,"  said  Elfie,  agiui 
looking  round  the  room.  "  People  that^s  always  bees 
used  to  tables  and  chairs,  and  them  sort  of  thingi^  liks 
you've  got  here,  wouldn't  like  to  sleep  out  undor  s 
waggon,  I  guess." 

"How  can  people  do  without  tables  and  chain!" 
said  Susie.    "  How  can  they  live  ? " 

"  Oh,  pretty  well !  Lots  of  us  have  to  do  without 
them,  and  other  things  besides,"  said  Elfie  carekasly;. 
"  but  you  couldn't,  I  suppose,  and  so  we  most  tiy  to 
keep  these." 

"  How  shall  we  do  it  ? "  asked  Susie. 

"  Well,  you  can  sew  shirts,  and  I  can  get  a  job  aoff 
and  then  at  tlie  market,  and  sometimes  I  clean  steps  fc? 
people,  and  that  all  brings  money..  How  much  <to|Vij. 
pay  for  this  little  room  ? "  she  asked.  \  ' 

"A  shilling,'^  answered  Susie.    "Mother's  pot  til    ; 
shilling  away  for  next  week,  and  she  paid  the  landlioii 
yesterday." 

"  All  right  Have  you  got  any  shirts  to  sew  7  **  adboi 
Elfie. 
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Sane  opened  her  mothei's  handle  of  work,  and  took 
fc  two  that  were  unfinished. 

^  rU  finish  them  and  take  them  home,  and  ask  them 
giie  me  some,**  she  said. 

BIfie  seized  one  and  examined  it  "  Well,  I  shonldn*t 
ow  how  to  put  all  them  bits  in  the  right  places,**  she 
d. 

This  was  a  difficulty  that  had  never  struck  Susie, 
e  bad  helped  her  mother  to  make  these  coarse  bine 
irta— sewing,  hemming, and  stitching  in  turn;  but  she 
d  never  put  one  together  entirely  by  herself.  She 
iked  up  in  a  little  dismay.  "  I  don't  think  I  know 
w  to  do  it  either,**  she  said  in  a  tone  of  perplexity. 
Bat  Elfie  turned  and  turned  the  shirt  about,  and  at  last 
ft  aaid,  '*  Look  here,  Susie,  you'll  have  to  keep  one  of 
BM  back  when  you  take  the  others  home,  and  then 
jTU  find  oat  how  they're  to  be  done  between  us.*' 
SoBie  began  to  think  Elfie  almost  as  wise  as  her 
itiier.  She  seemed  to  know  how  to  manage  everything, 
d  before  evening  came  she  began  to  look  up  to  her  as 
friend  as  well  as  a  companion.  Elfie  hardly  liked 
i^iog  in  the  roov  with  that  long  stretch  of  whiteness 
^  fnrtbw  end.  She  had  never  seen  Susi6*s  mother 
ti3e  living,  and  would  not  have  raised  the  sheet  now 
k>ok  at  the  still,  calm  face  for  anything.  She  woulO 
tfaer  have  gone  out  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  holes  or 
men  of  the  Adelphi  arches,  even  risking  an  encounter 
itb  the  rata,  rather  than  sleep  there ;  but  for  Susie's 
ke  she  determined  to  stay. 

Tbe  next  morning  she  persuaded  Susie  to  sit  down  to 
y  sewii^,  while  she  went  out  to  look  for  something  to 
lb  Meals  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  Elfie  had  no  idea 
;  she  was  used  to  look  about  the  streets  for  any  scraps 
food  she  oould  pick  up,  in  the  same  way  that  a  home- 
H,  hungry  dog  might  do,  and  so  it  was  no  hardship  for 
K  to  go  witfaoat  her  breakfast  Susie  had  often  had  to 
ait  for  it  latdy— wait  all  day,  feeling  faint  and  hungry, 
nt  obliged  to  aew  and  stitch  on  still,  that  her  mother 
lilgfai  get  the  woik  home  in  time.  She  had  to  do  this 
^^Ji  and  then  oould  not  finish  alL  But  she  tied  up 
9r  bandle,  leaving  the  unfinished  one  out  for  a  pattern; 
sd  then  pat  on  her  bonnet  to  go  forth  to  tell  the  sad 
oi>  to  another—that  her  mother  was  dead,  and  would 
ever  sew  shirts  any  more. 


As  the  man  counted  the  shirts  over,  she  said, ''  Please, 
sir,  Pve  left  one  at  home,  it  ain't  quite  finished  ;  but 
mother—  '* 

"  There,  there,  child,  I  can't  listen  to  tales  about  your 
mother,"  interrupted  the  man ;  "  she's  always  been  honest, 
and  I  won't  grumble  about  the  shirt  this  time;  but  it  must 
not  occur  again.  I  can*t  give  you  so  many  either  this 
time,  trade  is  getting  dull  now,"  and  pushing  Susie's 
bundle  towards  her,  he  turned  to  another  workwoman, 
and  Susie  went  out  wishing  she  had  had  the  courage 
to  say  her  mother  was  dead;  for  she  felt  as  tliough 
she  was  deceiving  him,  tailing  this  work  to  do  by 
herself. 

As  she  went  back,  Elfie  met  her.  '^  I've  got  a  nice  lot 
of  cold  potatoes  at  home,"  she  said,  *'  and  a  big  handful 
of  cherries  that  I  picked  up  in  the  market ;  and  I've 
seen  the  work-house  man,  and  told  him  you  ain't  going 
with  him.'* 

'*  What  did  you  say  ?"  asked  Susie. 

''  I  told  him  somebody  was  coming  to  live  here  and 
take  care  of  you.  It's  just  what  I  mean  to  do,  Susie," 
she  added  ;  '*  for  I  like  you,  and  it'll  be  fair,  you  see,  if 
I  comes  to  sleep  here  when  if  s  cold  and  wet ;  for  it  ain't 
nice  out-of-doors  then,  I  can  tell  you.'* 

So  the  compact  was  formed  between  these  two,  and 
they  agreed  to  help  each  other  and  live  together,  if  only 
the  neighbours  and  work-house  people  would  leave  them 
alone. 

They  need  not  have  troubled  themselves  very  much 
about  this.  The  neighbours  thought  they  had  done 
enough  when  they  told  the  man  he  had  better  take  Susie 
to  the  work-house;  while  he  evidently  thought  the  parish 
need  not  be  troubled  if  she  had  some  one  to  come  and 
live  with  and  take  care  of  her.  And  so,  after  the  coffin 
was  taken  out  and  carried  to  its  lowly  resting-place,  no 
one  troubled  himself  to  visit  the  little  garret,  or  look 
after  the  lonely  orphan.  Elfie  did  not  stay  in -doors 
much;  but  whenever  she  found  anything  extra  nice,  she 
always  ran  home  to  share  it  with  Susie,  and  faithfully 
brought  in  every  penny  she  earned  to  put  into  the  tin 
box  where  the  rent-money  was  kept.  Susie  succeeded  in 
her  shirt-making  better  than  she  expected ;  but  life  was 
very  hard,  and  she  sorely  missed  her  mother,  and  shed 
many  bitter  tears  when  she  thought  of  her.         a.  b. 
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'  Aad  Jam  Mid  mto  him.  Foxes  hare  boles,  and  birds  of  the  air  hare  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  bath  not  where  to  lay  his  beati' 

LuKK  ix.  53. 


[OT  where  to  lay  Thine  head !— O'erwhelming 
thought 
Amidst  the  splendour  of  Thy  healing  power, 
That  from  the  sUent  land  earth's  dead  ones 
hronght ! 
^  yety  when  softly  fell  the  twilight  hour, 
Imni  hadst  DO  home  to  gladden  Thy  sweet  soul,—- 
To  lesting-plaee  that  Thou  oouldst  call  Thine  own : 


When  sleep  from  man,  with  balmy  pinions,  stole 
Life's  cares,  Thou  wert  beneath  tiie  night  alone ! 

Not  wtere  to  lay  Thine  head!  — Say,  were  there 

none. 
On  all  the  slopes  that  kissed  Bethsaida's  wave, 
To  shelter  Thee,  the  lordly,  noble  One, 
Who  came  the  tribes  of  all  the  earth  to  save  ? 
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Or,  didst  Thou  find  their  doors  upon  Thee  closed, 
As  was  that  inn,  fSar  in  the  days  gone  by, 
Against  Thy  virgin  mother,  who  reposed 
In  lowly  shed,  beneath  the  starlit  sky  7 

Not  where  to  lay  Thine  head !— By  Kidron's  rills 

Was  there  no  other  quiet  resting-place, 

Besides  that  home  of  peace  which  ever  fills 

The  world's  broad  heart  with  thoughts  of  love  and  grace  ? 

Is  Bethany  alone  in  all  Thy  life. 

With  its  three  loved  ones  sitting  at  Tliy  feet. 

To  soothe  Thy  troubled  soul,  new  from  the  strife 

That  swayed  around  Thee  in  the  noisy  street  ? 

Not  where  to  lay  Thine  head !— 'Midst  Salem's  domes, 

All  gleaming  like  a  snowy-crested  sea ; 

In  all  its  temples  and  ten  thousand  homes. 

Was  there  no  voice  to  say,— "Abide  with  me"  ? — 

No  hand  to  lead  Thee  from  that  temple  gate, 

When  fell  the  dews  of  night  upon  Thy  hair  ?— 

No  loving  spirit  by  Thy  side  to  wait 

Till  break  of  day,  and  find  Thee  kneeling  there  ? 

Not  where  to  lay  Thine  head ! — In  all  that  throng 
That  welcomed  Thee  to  Zion  with  delight, 
'Mid  waving  palms  and  grand  triumphal  song. 
Were  there  no  hearts,  when  fell  the  gloomy  night, 
To  lead  Thee  to  a  quiet  resting-place, 
And  there  rejoice  that  they  their  King  had  met  ?— 


Why  had  the  Prince  of  Salem,  Lord  of  Qnoe^ 
To  sleep  beneath  the  shades  of  OIi?et  ? 

Not  where  to  lay  Thine  head !— When  bowBd  down 
Upon  the  slopes  of  dark  Gethsemane, 
Was  there  not  one  kind  heart  in  yonder  town, 
Whose  far-off  hum  Thou  heardst,  to  grant  to  Thee 
A  chamber  where  Thy  soul,  in  its  despair. 
Might  ding  to  Heaven  amidst  its  bitter  moan  T— 
Why  had  Thy  wail  to  cleave  the  midnight  air. 
As,  'neath  the  olives,  Thou  didst  kneel  alone? 

Not  where  to  lay  Thine  head ! — Amidat  the  gkxHB 
That  wrapped  the  stricken  earth  from  sea  to  lea, 
When,  dying.  Thou  didst  vanquish  death  and  doon, 
Was  there  no  peaceful  sepulchre  for  Thee  ?— 
Could  Judah's  tribe  not  honour  its  great  Son, 
And  honour  more  itself  in  what  it  gave  ? 
Say,  why  hadst  Thou,  its  best  and  noblest  Oofl^ 
To  find  a  refuge  in  the  stranger's  grave  ? 

Not  where  to  lay  Thine  head !— Sweet,  only  Bat 
For  those  who,  weary,  in  the  darkness  dwell ; 
Come  in  Thy  love  and  lean  upon  our  breaat^ 
And  tell  our  yearning  soul  that  all  is  well ! 
Come  in  Thy  Spirit  and  with  us  abide ; 
Lift  us  above  the  world's  sin-stricken  throng! 
Be  Thou  our  Friend  and  sweet  sustaining  Qoida^ 
And  in  Thy  wondrous  love  we  shall  be  strong ! 

ALXXAXDnt  LAXOR. 


SKETCHES  FROM  A  VILLAOE  IN  MOUNT  LEBANON. 

BT  MISS  aC.  WnATELT,  AUTHOR  OF  '^BAOOED  LIFB  IN  EOTPT,**   '^AXOXG  THB  HUTS,** 


has  been  suggested  that,  though  the  ac- 
counts of  tours  in  Lebanon  and  Syria  are 
numerous  enough,  a  few  notes  made  dui^ 
ing  a  sojourn  in  a  secluded  spot  among 
the  Syrian  mountains  might  not  be  uninteresting  to 
English  readers,  especially  as  my  familiarity  with  the 
language  enables  me  to  give  more  details  of  the  customs 
and  ways  of  tlie  people  than  is  possible  for  passing  tra- 
vellers, who  (except  as  regards  scenery  and  the  mere 
outside  casual  observation)  are  usually  dependent  for 
information  on  a  dragoman,  who  is  rarely  an  accurate 
informant 

The  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  consist,  as  is  generally 
known,  of  Christians,  Druses,  and  Moslems,  the  two 
former  being  the  most  numerous,  and  almost  the  exclu- 
sive occupants  of  a  large  part  of  the  country.  The  ob- 
servations I  have  been  enabled  to  make  relate  to  them 
only. 

This  village  (which  I  avoid  naming,  for  several  reasons) 
may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  its  kind ;  those  nearer 
to  the  sea-port  of  Beyrout  are  more  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  those  still  more  remote,  and  without  the  advan- 
tages of  any  means  of  education,  are  less  so. 


It  is  a  large  rambling  place,  beantifallj  sttnated,  ail 
only  needing  more  shade  to  be  a  veiy  agreeaUe  smnMi 
residence  for  those  who  can  bear  a  considenUe  uuaa^ 
of  '*  roughing."  The  houses  are  built  up  and  dofi 
without  r^ularity,  but  all  are  of  solid  stooe^  fit  to  doff 
the  winter  storms,  flat-roofed,  like  all  Eastern  haim^ 
and  the  roofs  rolled  smooth  with  a  stone  rolkr,  vk 
carefully  plastered  to  serve  as  a  drying-groaBd  fat  ca% 
silk,  and  all  manner  of  things. 

There  is  neither  street  nor  market,  but  the  hooiSBan 
intersected  with  rough  paths  covered  with  loose  stooOk 
brought  down  by  winter  torrents,  so  that  even  a  call  os 
a  neighbour  a  hundred  yards  off  demands  an  setoii 
scramble ;  and  the  wear  of  shoe  leather  is  aBisiiq& 
Mulberry  plantations  surround  most  of  the  dwdlii^*  ' 
and  though  a  few  have  a  pretty  vine  trellis,  or  ewa  ft 
plane  or  apria>t  tree  in  front,  these  are  quite  ezoflptio* 
— silk  being  the  staple  of  the  country,  and  the  piofli 
mostly  poor,  every  available  corner  is  generally  pvo^  \ 
the  mulberry.  Every  house  has  a  wooden  pillar,  vA 
sometimes  two,  in  the  centre,  to  support  the  rsftos  n't 
the  weight  of  the  roof.  They  are  bnilt  in  many  csril 
uncomfortably  close  together ;  but  this  was  the  cAd  o» 
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for  the  sake  of  protection.  It  seems  that  all  belong 
B  occupants,  instead  of  being  rented,  and  this  causes 
to  build  more  solidl j,  because  each  man  builds  for 
lildren,  and  not  for  strangers.  The  beautiful  little 
in  the  yallej  below  the  village  has  only  one  or  two 
«d  buildings  near  it  besides  the  mill  In  Switzer- 
the  valley  would  have  been  the  place  selected  to 
in;  but  probably  the  higher  ground  is  more  healthy, 
{h  the  fountains  are  not  very  abundant,  and  in 
ner  afford  only  a  slender  stream,  the  women  having 
lend  much  time  and  labour  in  bringing  and  filling 
f  pitchers  sometimes  a  good  distance.  The  vine- 
\  are  all  on  the  higher  land;  but  the  little  vegetable 
ma  are  all  near  either  to  the  river  or  the  fountains, 
1^  need  irrigation.  The  potato  grows  very  well, 
I  of  recent  introduction ;  and  besides  it  their  variety 
^tables  18  not  great,  considering  the  capability  of 
Umate. 

this  spot  there  are  three  divisions  of  Christians,— 
ky  Maronite,  and  Protestant,  and  Druses;  the  latter 
\  the  most  numerous  and  the  poorest,  because  they 
lOt  fond  of  work,  and  will  scramble  for  a  comfortless 
;  Father  than  engage  in  regular  labour ;  while  most 
le  Christian  population  are  very  hard-working  and 
itrious. 

le  want  of  roads  (for  there  is,  properly  speaking, 
one  road  in  Korth  Syria, — that  from  Beyrout  to 
aacus),  and,  even  more,  the  long  centuries  of  crush- 
jppresaion  under  which  the  Christian  population 
DPed,  kept  them  in  a  rough,  uncivilized  state,  and 
snd  progress.  In  fact,  frequent  massacres,  and 
ntions,  and  constant  fear,  reduced  them  to  a  con- 
B  probably  Csr  below  that  of  their  ancestors ;  but 
dy  more  liberal  rulers  have  opened  the  way  for  im- 
ement^  and  a  great  increase  of  education  (for  which 
people  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  English 
American  Christians)  has  done  yet  more.  But  it 
■  time  fo  education  to  penetrate,  especially  in  a 
tend  momitain  population ;  and  of  course  there  are 
tf  of  old  folks  who  shrag  their  shoulders  at "  new 
ly"  wonder  why  women  should  learn  to  read,  and 
old  ways  should  ever  be  changed.  But  the  young 
«ry  different  where  they  have  had  any  advantage. 
le  TiDage  the  few  boys  or  girls  who  have  had  good 
itian  schooling  are  bright,  intelligent,  well-man- 
i,  and  every  way  hopeful,  and  would  never  consent 
>  back  to  ignorance  and  superstition. 
it  matters  are  yet  in  a  very  infant  state  in  the 
Dtain  villages.  The  houses  consist  mostly  of  a 
le  room,  and  those  which  have  two  liave  no  upper 
r;  nor  glass  windows,  wooden  shutters  being  the 
kitote.  However,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
dimate  is  so  eqiud)le  and  so  fine  that  this  incon- 
moe  does  not  amount  to  the  misery  it  would  be  in 
odd  rainy  islands.  Before  the  door  is  frequently 
fft  of  verandah  roofed  over,  which  answers  as  a 
I  of  ante-room.  The  cooking  is  done  out-of-doors, 
sr  in  a  little  courts  or  (with  the  poorer  people) 


simply  before  the  door  in  a  rude  fire-place  of  baked 
clay. 

It  seemed  very  funny  at  first  making  tea  at  such  a 
primitive  kitchen,  but  use  soon  reconciled  us  to  it,  The 
dwellings  of  rich  and  poor  are  all  in  the  same  style  here, 
the  difference  being  only  in  superior  cleanliness.  In 
our  temporary  abode  the  rooms  are  both  furnished, 
like  those  of  our  neighbours,  with  hollow  receptacles 
in  the  walls  called  kotcara,  and  used  to  hold  stores 
of  com,  &c.  Curious  niches  in  the  plaster  serve 
the  place  of  cupboards,  though  here  and  there  an 
enterprising  individual  has  set  up  a  press,  and  even  a 
shelf  or  two.  A  larger  niche  every  house  has  in  its 
chief  room  (where  two  exist),  for  holding  the  bedding  of 
the  family,  which  consists  of  thin  cotton  or  wool  mat- 
tresses, easily  folded  and  stowed  away,  and  covered  with 
wadded  quilts :  they  are  spread  out  at  night,  and  put 
out  of  sight  in  the  niche  (shaded  by  a  light  curtain)  by 
day.  Usually  the  rooms  are  laige,  and  therefore  capable 
of  containing  the  household  goods  without  seeming 
crowded.  It  is  true  there  are  neither  tables  nor  chairs 
to  take  up  space.  A  thin  long  mattress,  covered  with 
coloured  print,  and  furnished  with  cushions  stuffed  with 
dry  rushes,  and  made  quite  hard,  forms  the  chief  furni- 
ture of  a  country  farm-house  here;  the  clay  floor  is 
spread  with  mats,  and,  if  the  owner  is  well-off,  a  hand- 
some carpet  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  There  are 
no  wash-stands ;  a  laxge  brass  vessel  is  held  by  a  servant 
or  young  member  of  the  family,  and  water  poured  over 
the  hands  of  any  one  who  wants  to  wash,  this  (with 
soap  and  towel)  being  presented  after  meals,  and  also 
after  a  walk  or  ride.  This  all  seems,  and  is,  very  nide 
and  primitive ;  but  I  can  say,  from  experience  of  both, 
that  the  dirty,  half-civilized  state  of  things  one  has  met 
in  many  of  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the  Continent 
(to  say  nothing  of  inns  and  farm-houses  in  dear  old  Ire- 
land) is  a  great  deal  worse.  Furniture  and  all  the 
appliances  of  civilized  life  need  to  be  kept  in  nice  order 
and  very  dean  in  order  to  be  comfortable ;  and  one  is 
better  without  them  if  the  owners  do  not  understand 
this.  A  fusty  little  room,  stuffed  with  worm-eaten  chairs 
and  sofas,  cracked  basins  and  jugs,  a  venerable  four-post 
bed,  &c.,  with  a  vulgar  paper  on  the  wall  stuned  with 
smoke,  glass  windows  that  need  cleaning,  and  atrocious 
prints  hanging  against  it,  and  a  mirror  that  makes  you 
look  as  if  just  having  a  tooth  drawn. 

AY  ho  that  has  travelled  has  not  seen  such  ?  and  is  not 
a  large  airy  room,  plainly  whitewashed,  with  a  dean 
mat,  and  a  mattress  covered  with  white  cotton  or  pink 
print,  better  than  all  this?  There  is  so  little  to  keep 
clean  tliat,  except  in  very  slovenly  families,  it  generally 
ie  kept  so.  The  personsd  habits  of  the  worthy  peasant 
women  want  reform  more  than  their  houses ;  but  the 
fact  is,  they  are  as  a  rule  too  hard-worked,  and  a  drudge 
finds  it  hard  to  be  tidy.  With  the  first  peep  of  day  up 
springs  the  active  matron,  who  having  lain  down  in  her 
clotlies  has  no  dress  to  put  on.  Slie  is  in  her  working- 
gown  of  coarse,  dark-blue  cotton  (or  more  primitive 
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bro^Tn  or  red  cloth,  but  these  are  less  frequent  latterly). 
The  good  woman  sits  at  her  door  feeding,  or  rather 
stuffing,  her  sheep,  which  has  to  be  fattened  for  Michael- 
mas, and  is  the  great  resource  of  the  family  in  winter- 
its  fat  being  boiled  down  and  kept  in  jars  to  use  as  we 
do  salt  butter,  but  much  more  largely— being,  in  fact, 
the  chief  animal  food  of  the  people.  A  huge  basket  of 
mulberry  or  vine  leaves  stands  beside  the  woman,  as  she 
fills  the  great  crealnre^s  mouth  till  he  can  swallow  no 
more,  snatching  a  mouthful  of  bread  for  her  own  break- 
fast meantime.  There  seems  no  regular  breakfast 
among  the  poorer  peasants ;  but  every  one  gets  a  thin 
loaf  of  coarse  bread,  and  a  cucumber  or  some  other 
relish  whenever  inclined. 

The  more  advanced  of  the  people  wish  to  introduce 
the  plan  of  getting  a  shepherd  with  assistants  to  fatten 
all  the  sheep  of  a  village,  instead  of  letting  the  mother 
of  a  family  neglect  her  children,  and  be  dirty  and  coarse 
herself,  from  the  constant  rough  work  needed  for  at 
least  three  months.  But  it  was  impossible  to  convince 
them  that  a  change  from  old  ways  could  be  good;  and 
even  the  wives  of  the  priests  and  of  the  Protestant 
minister  are  to  be  seen  sitting  at  their  doors,  cramming 
a  fat  sheep  like  the  rest  Every  day  this  precious 
beast  has  to  be  led  to  the  fountain  and  drenched  with 
water,  and  its  wool  scrubbed.  I  one  day  asked  a  good 
woman,  whose  little  children  were  all  rags  and  dirt, 
whether  they  did  not  need  a  daily  scouring  more  even 
than  her  sheep.  She  laughed  at  the  novel  idea,  and 
replied,  "The  sheep — ^yes,  yes!  We  wash  him\  but 
the  children— there  is  no  time  for  that!" — "What! 
because  you  can't  eat  them  must  they  be  dirty  T*  I 
said.  She  laughed  more  heartily  than  before;  but 
voiliX  tout,  I  have,  indeed,  seriously  aipied  the  point 
of  children  versus  sheep  with  some  of  the  more  sensible 
women,  and  they  allowed  it  was  a  pity  things  should  be 
so ;  but  they  said,  tnily,  that  unless  there  were  a  com- 
pany large  enough  to  pay  a  shepherd,  one  alone  could 
not  afford  to  change  the  old  custom. 

Before  the  sheep  are  the  silk- worms.  In  the  spiing 
and  early  summer,  if  the  house  is  uncomfortable,  the 
woman  untidy,  or  the  little  ones  neglected,  the  answer 
to  everything  is  ^'the  worms!"  And  these  voracious 
little  things  do  really  require  such  attention,  that  the 
poor  woman  has  to  rise  in  the  night  to  go  and  gather 
fresh  leaves  and  feed  them  ;  but  only  for  a  short  time. 
Meanwhile  the  men  are  not  idle.  Clad  in  the  pic- 
turesque garment  of  goafs  hair,  dyed  crimson,  between 
a  coat  and  a  cloak  in  shape,  loose  trousers  of  blue 
cotton  descending  just  below  the  knee,  and  a  coloured 
handkerchief  bound  turban-ways  over  the  red  cap  or 
tarboush,  the  sturdy  farmers,  whether  owners  of  the 
plot  of  ^heat  or  barley,  or  labourers  employed  by  the 
possessors  (receiving  half  the  produce  as  jmyment),  are 
to  be  seen  at  daybreak  going  forth  to  their  work,  plough- 
ing up  the  land  where  the  corn  has  been  reaped,  or 
threshing  it  with  the  primitive  wooden  machine,  which 
the  little  mountain  oxen  draw  round  and  round  on  a 


space  prepared  for  the  purpose.  At  busy  aeMons  thej 
will  work  till  long  after  sunset ;  but  a  rest  in  the  beat 
of  the  day  is  usual  And  as  workmen  are  paid  not  by  the 
time  but  by  the  worky  there  is  a  more  independent,  cheor- 
ful  way  of  going  about  their  business,  and  somctiiDfli 
there  appears  more  leisure,  than  one  would  expett;  Iwt 
this  arises  from  the  men  being  able  to  choose  their  own 
time  for  doing  things. 

The  people  of  Lebanon  are  eminently  social  and 
generally  of  a  cheerful  turn.  I  have  heard  them  eilled 
the  French  of  the  East ;  but  this  is  not  a  Tcry  conect 
expression,  for  they  are  not  so  light  and  merry  as  tbe 
French,  and  much  quieter  in  their  amnsementa 
Instead  of  seeking  excitement,  they  appear  espediDy 
to  relish  the  calmer  pleasures.  Dancing  and  divenkni 
of  that  class  are  never  seen  in  the  villages ;  bat  the 
men  assemble  in  groups  for  quiet  though  lively  chat 
after  work  is  done,  or  in  its  intervals,  and  need  no 
absinthe  to  enliven  them,  or  pots  of  beer  to  stopi^ 
their  heads,  like  too  many  Europeans  of  the  workb^- 
classes. 

The  women  mix  less  freely  with  men  than  with  m, 
but  among  the  Christians  more  so  than  the  Moham- 
medans ;  and  they  move  about  without  hiding  tbe  fust. 
They  wear  a  veil,  usually  of  white  muslin,  large  enougli 
to  answer  as  a  sluiwl ;  and  when  strangers  are  pfoeat, 
they  will  sometimes  draw  it  slightly  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  face,  but  habitually  they  go  about  witbonl  any 
concealment. 

The  Druse  women,  on  the  contrary,  always  cover 
every  part  of  the  face  but  one  eye  when  outside  their 
doors,  or  when  men  not  of  their  family  are  present 
These  strange  people  are  often  on  familiar  terms  with 
their  Christian  neighbours,  but  do  not  assimUate:  like 
oil  and  water,  they  may  approach,  but  not  meet  They 
are  of  much  more  modern  origin  than  the  GhristisDi  of 
Lebanon,  and  are  quite  a  mixed  race,  made  op  of 
several  tribes,  some  of  the  country  and  many  otes 
from  a  distance,  as  Kurds  and  Algerines,  who  joined 
the  sect  and  formed  one  body.  Their  warlike  habiti, 
and  the  strength  always  given  by  a  secret  faith,  enabled 
them  to  wrest  most  of  the  Lebanon  from  the  Ohristiaii^ 
and  for  many  years  they  were  lords  over  the  whole  of 
the  mountains.  Now,  when  their  power  has,  happily  for 
the  country,  been  considerably  reduced,  many  of  the 
Christians  continue  to  show  to  the  chiefs  among  them 
an  almost  cringing  deference  of  manner,  painftil  to  wtn, 
especially  as  it  is  often  accompanied  by  secret  dislika 
On  tbe  whole,  however,  there  is  more  friendliness  thia 
could  well  be  expected,  considering  how  recent  and  bow 
terrible  was  the  massacre. 

In  our  village,  several  of  the  poorer  Druse  families 
have  been  indebted  to  the  chief  Protestant  family  lur 
assistance,  and  have  received  from  their  liberal  luuids 
provisions  in  scarce  winters,  as  well  as  numberlesi  acts 
of  kindness ;  and  in  consequence,  they,  I  believe,  sincerely 
respect  these  friends. 

One  day  I  was  seated  near  the  fountain  sketchiq^ 
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mJ  a  Druse  woman,  vith  tvhom  I  bad  a  slight  acquain- 
tauKe  from  previous  visits  to  the  place,  came  op,  and 
ifler  saluting  me,  began  to  bewail  the  recent  loss  of 
a  highly- esteemed  member  of  the  family  I  allude  to. 
•*  Never,**  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  never  shall  we 
wbb  hu  like  again!  Who  that  saw  his  life  could 
bdp  loving  him  )*'—*<  I>o  yon  believe  he  is  with  Qod 
DOW  ?*'  I  asked,  knowing  that  the  Druses  excluded  Chris- 
tians from  their  heaven,  and  indeed  all  but  themselves. 
*'Ah  yes!**  replied  the  poor  woman,  weeping  more 
flian  before,  *'I  feel  sure  of  it.  He  served  God  and 
helped  every  one,  Druse  and  Christian— he  must  be 
with  God  DOW.*'  What  a  testimony  I  I  went  on  to  ask 
her  if  her  people  did  not  think  that  the  blessed  among 
themselves  went  to  China  after  death  (a  very  odd 
paradise,  certainly,  but  such  is  their  idea).  "  Yes,**  she 
said,  '*  they  say  so ;  but  I  am  ignorant— I  don't  know 
much  about  China.**—"  Well,  I  have  read  a  good  deal 
about  it,**  I  told  her,  "and  the  people  there  are  clever 
Id  making  cups  and  in  cultivating  tea;  but  crockery 
aod  tea  do  not  constitute  paradise.  Ah  no  I  my  dear 
friend ;  our  Book  tells  us  that  the  blessed  go  to  a  far 
belter  place,  where  sin  and  sorrow  and  tears  cannot 
IdQow  them.'*  And  I  told  her  of  Jesus  and  his  love, 
and  of  our  hopes  in  him.  She  seemed  much  interested; 
but  the  hard  part  of  speaking  to  Druses  is,  that  they 
an  too  ready  to  acquiesce  and  please  at  the  time;  while 
tiie  awe  In  which  they  are  brought  up  of  the  secret 
tenets,  which  only  the  cuiUh  or  initiated  among  them- 
idvea  know,  keeps  them  from  daring  to  think  steadUy 
end  seiioasly  on  religious  subjects,  or  avowing  it  if  they 
did.  They  will  often  listen,  especially  to  English 
people,  and  this  is  always  some  advantage.  We  know 
not  whoe  the  seed  may,  by  grace,  be  enabled  to  take 
loot;  but  W€rd9  of  acquiescence  mean  nothing  with 
them,  becMue  their  curious  tenets  permit  that,  for 
pofitical  enda,  they  should  please  strangers,  and  say 
that  fslsehoods  towards  them  are  no  sin. 

A  little  while  ago  a  very  agreeable  and  handsome 
Dnise  chief  visited  us.  I  was  asked  afterwards  by  one 
of  my  fKends  if  I  noticed  him  dear  his  throat,  as  if  he 
had  a  cold,  on  entering.  I  replied,  "  I  suppose  he  felt 
boane.** — ''Not  at  all;  this  clearing  or  hemming  is  a 
ceraDony  anumg  his  people,  and  means  to  convey  twenty 
cones  to  every  Christian  in  the  room  (a  higher  number 
to  Jews  aod  to  Moslems ;  but  as  we  were  all  Christians, 
tUa  was  only  our  share).  Nor  does  personal  friendship 
aeoae  him  fh>m  the  custom." 

We  visited  the  wife  of  the  principal  Druse  the  other 
day,  and  the  Christian  maid-servant  who  went  before  to 
tDDomioe  08  evidently  thought  extraordinary  respect 
wia  peceesaiy,  for  she  ran  first  to  change  her  walking- 
dma,  and  after  ushering  us  in  with  much  ceremony, 
hcndf  selaed  the  head  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  and 
kieeed  the  top  of  it !  (this  being  a  special  mark  of 
hnmili^  and  devotion,  it  seems).  There  were  signs  that 
greater  wealth  had  once  been  in  the  house,  which  pos- 
some  ancient  wood-carving  and  arched  windows, 
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&c,  but  all  very  ill  kept ;  and  a  heap  of  com  lay  on  the 
floor  in  one  comer,  near  the  cradle  where  the  baby  was 
asleep,  its  covering  fringed  with  gold,  and  its  cap 
adorned  with  little  silver  chains  and  coins.  The  mother 
and  wife  of  the  Bey  (as  he  was  usually  called)  looked  as 
if  they  led  a  quiet  in-door  life,  not  being  weather-beaten 
and  roughened  by  daily  toil  like  most  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  in  fact,  they  rarely  stir  from  the  house.  But 
when  we  came  to  talk  to  them,  they  had  even  less  to  say 
than  the  poorest  peasant  woman,  their  minds  seeming 
utterly  blank  of  ideas.  The  younger  one  was  pretty,  as 
fi&r  as  a  face  devoid  of  expression  can  be.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  conversation  long  with  people  who  had 
nothing  to  say,  and  it  was  quite  a  relief  when  grapes 
were  brought  in,  giving  something  to  occupy  guests  and 
hostess.  (In  this  season  grapes  supply  the  place  of 
sherbet  and  coffee.)  The  men  are  much  more  conversa- 
tional, as  thej  n^  more  with  others ;  and  many  of  them 
are  in  the  habit  of  dropping  in  quite  familiarly  into  our 
abode,  the  venerable  head  of  the  family  being  highly 
esteemed  by  them.  Sometimes  two  or  three  will  come 
in  the  evening,  and  stay  during  evening  worship. 

A  few  days  ago  an  elderly  man,  who  was  with  us  at 
prayers,  held  a  long  conversation  respecting  the  chapter 
just  read  with  his  host  and  myself,  and  made  some  very 
intelligent  remarks,  but  only  in  an  intellectual  point  of 
view. 

Another  (who  is  a  man  of  property,  and  has  one  of  the 
handsomest  faces  that  can  be  seen,  but  for  the  fault,  so 
general  in  his  people,  of  a  suspicious  and  curious  expres- 
sion of  eye,  as  if  unable  to  look  quite  straight  at  you) 
comes  here  occasionally ;  and  when  some  of  my  friends 
went  by  special  invitation  to  visit  him,  having  some 
mutual  business  to  transact,  they  met  with  a  most 
hospitable  reception,  and  found  quite  a  feast  prepared,  or 
what,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  mountains,  seemed 
such.  And  yet  they  do  not  venture  to  drink  coffee  with 
this  friend !  Personally,  they  would  have  no  idea  that 
he  would  think  of  injuring  them  ;  but  among  the  nume- 
rous relatives  who  reside  in  his  house  there  are  supposed 
to  be  some  who  are  not  so  friendly  as  he  is  to  Christians ; 
and  they  will  always  shield  one  another  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  the  friendship  of  the  scheikh  could 
be  no  absolute  protection. 

For  the  same  reason,  they  take  care  to  retnm  by  broad 
daylight  if  possible  when  going  to  this  family,  who  live 
at  two  hours*  distance. 

The  Christians,  having  often  rougher  manners  and 
less  complimentary  language,  are  not  so  popular  with 
foreigners  as  Druses ;  but  though  we  know  God*s  Spirit 
can  change  even  a  nature  toarped  by  being  bred  up  in 
deceit,  we  ought  to  be  aware  that  the  polite  expressions 
are,  as  a  general  mle,  merely  assumed  for  policy.  The 
roughest  Lebanon  peasant,  however,  in  hairy  garment 
and  ragged  shirt,  is  courteous  and  graceful  compared  to 
most  English  or  German  countrymen,  and  that  not  to 
strangers  only,  nor  nearly  so  nuich,  as  to  their  own 
I  equals !    I  often  obsene  with  pleasure  the  meeting  of 
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two  of  them  after  an  absence.  "  How  are  you  ?  Oh, 
George,  bow  is  your  health  ?  May  it  please  God  you 
return  safe  and  well  ?  I  trust  you  have  had  a  suc- 
cessful journey?  How  are  your  family?"  &&,  &c. 
The  other,  taking  the  hand  of  bis  neighbour  in  both 
his,  returns  all  these  inquiries  with  cordiality  and  cheer- 
fulness. If  relations,  they  embrace,  as  also  if  they 
are  very  dear  friends ;  a  father  and  son  fall  on  each 
other's  neck,  in  the  old  scriptural  fashion,  which  is  very 
touching  and  pleasant  to  see. 

In  the  family  where  I  am  staying  there  frequently 
come  "  poor  relations,'*  who  are  so  different  from  the 
more  wealthy  and  educated  members  of  the  family 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  them  to  be 
even  distant  cousins;  but,  like  the  old  Highland 
clans,  these  are  never  coldly  kept  at  a  distance  or 
unacknowledged,  but  most  kindly  welcomed;  and,  how- 
ever slight  their  relationship,  they  all  address  the 
aged  head  of  the  family  as  ''  unde."  From  a  sort  of 
tact  or  good  taste  native  to  the  people,  these  simple 
poor  relations  do  not  wish  to  join  guests  of  more  dis- 
tinction, but  sit  contentedly  round  a  laige  straw  tray 
called  a  tabac,  and  sup  with  the  servants  ;  in  fact,  one 
of  the  servants  is  sometimes  a  poor  relation.  Here  one 
is,  though  not  a  relation,  a  connection  of  the  family ;  yet 
not  the  slightest  disrespect  is  ever  observed  in  her 
manners.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  equality  here,  as  in 
the  East  generally,  but  the  distinctions  of  position,  wealth, 
and  education  are  all  fully  acknowledged.  It  was 
curious  to  see  the  profound  respect  with  which  a  person 
of  distinction  was  welcomed  on  his  arrival  the  other  day, 
— the  kissing  of  his  hand  by  all  the  humbler  people,  who 
hastened  to  meet  him,  and  gladly  assisted  the  servants 
of  the  family  in  serving  the  sherbet  and  coffee,  and 
taking  care  of  his  horses,  &c.  Yet  when  all  this  was 
over,  the  poorest  labourers  crowded  into  the  room  and 
took  their  seats  on  the  mat  to  hear  the  conversation, 
and  even  join  in  it  occasionally.  It  looked  quite  patri- 
archal (but  for  the  pipes,  which  I  presume  are  modem, 
comparatively  speaking);  the  guest  and  his  host  with  one 
or  two  friends  and  relatives  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
divan,  then  the  farmers  and  labourers,  l^e  stone-mason 
(who  is  rather  a  superior  young  man,  by  the  way),  the 
schoolmaster,  and  others  ;  most  of  these  Protestants, 
like  the  visitor  himself,  and  no  doubt  not  a  little  proud  at 
the  thought  that  the  most  talented  and  learned  man  in 
Syria,  and  one  who  is  frequently  consulted  by  the  Pasha, 
belongs  to  their  faith.  Besides  these,  however,  were 
several  Maronites  and  a  few  Druses.  The  room  was 
crammed  with  men,  from  the  wealthy  land-owner  in  good- 
cloth  dress  to  the  most  patched  and  ragged  of  the 
labourers  of  our  host  The  servants,  male  and  female, 
came  in,  as  soon  as  the  dishes  were  washed,  for  prayers ; 
and  our  esteemed  friend  gave  an  exhortation  after  read- 
ing the  chapter  in  our  course,  which  could  not  fail  to 
prvvfit  the  hearers,  and  prayed  with  much  fervour  and 
spirituality. 

You  will  expect  some  notice  of  our  Sundays.    The 


Maronites  and  Greeks  of  course  keep  this  day  mndi  m 
those  of  their  persuasion  do  elsewhere,  bat  more  qnietiy ; 
there  is  no  noisy  announcement,  and  only  a  littie  woriL 
carried  on,  except  among  Druses,  who  do  not  keep  Sun- 
day at  all. 

The  Protestants  assemble  at  an  early  hour  in  thdr 
humble  chapel,  and  I  must  do  them  the  jostioe  to 
observe  that,  though  mostly  very  poor  people,  and  dii^ 
enough  all  the  week,  they  come  to  church  as  dean  and 
neat  as  could  be  desired;  even  the  little  boys  have 
evidently  had  their  curly  locks  well  attended  to,  and 
their  vests  or  long  tunics  of  gay  print  or  j^n  whito 
calico  carefully  washed  by  their  mothers.  All  sit  on  tiie 
floor— men  on  one  side,  women  on  the  other — except  a ' 
few  of  the  most  respectable  men,  who  have  the  digni^ 
of  a  bench.  I  cannot  say  much  for  their  nnging,  as  'ik 
is  more  like  the  growling  of  bears  than -anything  di^ 
there  being  no  one  in  the  village  capable  of  leading. 

The  native  minister  reads  some  portions  of  Scriptuie, 
and  preaches  from  some  written  notes  beside  him.  The 
doctrine  is  sound ;  but  the  people,  mostly  ignorant  and 
hard-working,  and  occupied  in  the  open  air  aU  day,  are 
inclined  to  sleep  easily  when  sitting  still,  and  would  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  liveliness,  energy,  and  tact  to  keep 
up  their  attention,  and  keep  them  awake. 

After  the  service,  which  is  but  sh<Mi,  most  of  the 
women  remain  with  me  when  I  am  here  for  a  little  in- 
struction in  the  gospel,  and  of  coarse  I  do  aU  I  ctn  to 
rouse  their  attention  by  illustrations,  anecdotes,  and 
frequent  questions.  Just  after  church  it  not  the  best 
time;  but  they  got  dispersed  and  would  not  be  collected 
when  I  tried  a  '*  cottage  meeting." 

As  every  one  takes  off"  his  or  her  shoes  at  entering  a 
room,  it  may  be  supposed  what  a  shuffling  goet  on  at 
the  chapel  door  as  the  congregation  goen  ooX,  As  all 
are  nearly  alike,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  endi  finds  bis 
own ;  and  the  same  when  the  women  go  in  thdr  torn. 
At  last  it  is  done,  the  slippers  all  appropriated,  and  the 
babies  shouldered  (they  bemg,  like  soldien'  mnsketi, 
carried  on  the  shoulder),  and  amidat  a  flood  of  saluta- 
tions we  retreat,  and  the  white-veiled  throng  di^penea 
Scarcely  any  of  the  old  costume  remains  in  this  village^ 
except  on  a  few  old  women;  all  wear  prints  orstnng 
linen  dyed  dark  blue. 

Perhaps  it  is  more  cleanly  than  the  more  faloaUe^ 
but  less  frequently  washed,  dresses  of  old  time,  made 
of  fine  woollen  cloth ;  but  it  is  fiir  less  {nctnztesqiie. 

One  day  I  amused  a  party  of  neighbonxs  by  making  a 
sketch  of  one  of  the  family  attired  in  the  real  old  eos- 
tame,  which  she  had  to  borrow  for  the  porpose.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  curiously  cut  gown  of  daik  green  doth,  em- 
broidered tastefully  in  white  silk  cord  all  down  the 
seams  and  round  the  borders,  which  were  also  edged 
with  red ;  the  sleeves  were  tight,  and  just  came  to  the 
elbows,  a  calico  or  linen  dress  with  long  sleeTOi  nppssr- 
ing  within.  But  the  great  curiosity  was  a  A«ni,  ctUed 
a  "  tantoor,"  such  as  was  formerly  worn  by  all  femalsi 
in  the  mountains.  Christians  and  Dmses  alike,— though 
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I  have  heard  it  called  the  "  Druse  horn/'  as  if  peculiar 
to  them.  It  is  now  so  entirely  gone  out,  that  it  can 
odIj  be  met  with  in  a  few  remote  spots ;  and  the  only 
one  in  this  place  had  not  been  worn  for  many  years. 
Oar  hostess  told  me  she  had  worn  it,  like  all  her  neigh- 
boors,  till  the  inTasion  of  the  Lebanon  by  Ibrahim 
Pasba^  from  Cgypt^  when  he  and  his  Moslem  soldiers 
apoiled  the  villages,  and  took  all  the  ^'  tantoors**  awsy 
h$  force.  The  people  were  robbed  of  so  many  valuables 
that  no  one  could  spare  money  afterwards  to  replace  an 
article  which  cost  at  the  lowest  price  400  piastres  (about 
£2),  as  it  must  be  made  of  silver ;  so  the  fashion  was 
abiuidooed. 

The  "  tantoor  **  is  a  hollow  horn,  or  tube,  about  four 
indieB  round,  and  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  foot 
high,  made  of  embossed  silver,  thin  enough  to  be  no 
great  weight,  though  tolerably  solid.  It  is  fixed  on  by 
VB^  through  which  a  string  is  passed ;  and  a  coloured 
■nislin  or  silk  handkerchief  round  the  forehead  secures 
it  in  its  place.  Then  the  veil  of  white  muslin  is  thrown 
eier  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  a  part  in  front  only,  and 
to  hang  gracefully  round  the  shoulders.  I  thought,  on 
esaminiog  this  carious  head-dress,  that  it  was  amazing 
what  women  conld  mean  by  encumbering  themselves 
with  sodi  an  ineonvenient  concern,  and  one  with  so 
litOe  beanl^.  But  when  my  young  friend  had  put  it 
•n  I  flooQ  saw  their  reason  (though  far  from  thinking  it 
vocth  the  eost) :  it  was  so  becoming,  strange  as  it  may 
teem,  that  a  rather  ordinary-looking  girl  appeared  all 
at  once  really  handsome  in  this  new  equipment  I 
cannot  saj  how  Europeans  would  look  in  it — my  subject 
had  thoffOQghly  Oriental  features,  though  without  much 
legolaiitj  and  beauty— hot  I  coiUd  at  once  see  that  the 
Lebanon  fiur  ones  knew  what  they  were  about  in  wear- 
ing ^'tantoon.*'  The  pretty  looked  beautiful,  and  the  or- 
dinary <HMB  pretty,  under  its  strange  power.  Their  at- 
tention m  now,  however,  I  hope,  beginning  to  be  turned 
to  tome  mstten  of  higher  importance  than  outside 
looks;  and  the  fathers  are  more  anxious  to  buy  books 
Ibr  their  gids  than  silver  horns. 

We  were  all  much  diverted,  however,  at  the  antique 
eostoiae  ;  aod  I  was  interested  in  hearing  one  or  two  of 
the  old  makooa  telling  anecdotes  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's 
invaaioOy  and  liow  their  fstted  sheep,  as  well  as  their 
belovBd  homs,  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Moslems. 

Poor  thiogiB,  first  persecuted  by  the  Mohammedan 
povsi^  and  then  by  the  Druse ;  always  robbed  and  in- 
jnied !  It  sordj  heoomes  foreign  Christians  to  be 
fibeial  in  assisting  them,  both  in  endeavouring  to  give 
them  the  imadnlterated  gospel,  and  in  raising  them  by 
eJngatiop  and  dvilization,  not  to  what  they  once  were, 
hot  mock  hic^>  Some  Europeans  who  come  here  to 
iMcfay  or  nerdj  to  visits  express  much  surprise  at  the 
ftiinitive  and  often  roug^  ways  of  the  mountaineers ; 
lot  fteae  penona  have  probably  mixed  little,  if  at  all, 
vitih  the  pdiiantij  in  remote  eountry  districts,  even  ui 
eor  own  idanda.  The  hnmblest  Lebanon  dwelling  is 
hst  above  an  Irish  esbin  in  Gaiway  or  Deny ;  and  in 


mixing  with  the  people  all  seems  to  show  that  they  for- 
merly enjoyed  much  more  wealth,  and  in  some  respects 
more  civilization,  than  at  present 

The  almost  total  absence  of  drunkenness  is  one  most 
important  point  in  which  they  are  superior  to  the  beer 
and  whisky-drinking  population  of  too  many  agricul- 
tural districts  in  Europe.  Their  vines  produce  excd- 
lent  wine  ;  but  it  is  rarely  used,  except  on  festive  occa- 
sions and  in  illness,  and  this  in  great  moderation.  The 
juice  of  the  grape  is  made  by  long  boiling  into  a  thick 
syrup  or  honey  called  dibs-,  and  this  is  eaten  with  bread, 
and  used  in  cookery.  Raisins  are  also  made  in  quan- 
tities, but  for  want  of  a  market  and  roads  are  all  con- 
sumed at  home.  In  September  the  people  are  all  busy 
raisin-making;  and  the  business,  being  done  at  the 
vineyards,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  festival.  All  rela- 
tions and  friends  in  town  who  can  get  a  holiday  select  this 
time  for  it ;  children  come  home  from  school ;  and  parties 
are  made  to  eat  grapes  at  each  other's  vineyards. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  so  much  innocent  enjoyment  at 
so  cheap  a  rate;  and  the  family  groups  wending  their 
way  up  the  steep  mountains  forms  a  pleasant  sight 
With  their  simple  habits  and  social  nature,  the  gather- 
ing together  in  the  open  air,  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
delicious  climate,  and  the  abundance  of  b^utiful  grapes, 
supply  all  they  require. 

I  thought  the  other  day,  when  seeing  a  party  of  young 
people  setting  o£f  on  one  of  these  little  excursions,  of 
the  expression  of  the  prophet,  "  There  shall  be  waUing 
in  the  viiieyardi;^^  and  how  evidently  this  was 
meant  as  a  peculiarly  emphatic  description  of  universal 
gloom. 

But,  indeed,  all  through  the  summer  in  this  country, 
we  are  perpetually  reminded  of  Scripture  images  and 
expressions,  by  the  very  habits  and  language  of  the 
people.  Earlier  in  the  season  I  used  to  hear  one  and 
another  say,  ''Let  us  get  up  early  to  go  up  to  the  vine- 
yards and  see  how  the  grapes  are  advancing ; "  and 
again, ''  Let  us  go  down  to  the  valley  to  the  nut-trees ;" 
and  soon  it  will  be, ''  Let  us  go  and  see  them  treading 
the  grapes  in  the  press,"  this  being  done  for  grape 
honey  as  well  as  for  wine. 

The  ''cottage  in  a  vineyard"  spoken  of  in  Isaiah, 
ought  more  correctly  to  be  called  a  hut,  or  shed,  as  it  is 
not  a  residence  of  a  permanent  sort,  but  a  temporaiy 
abode  (made  usually  of  boughs  and  reeds)  for  the  notooff 
or  keeper  of  the  vineyards ;  a  man  appointed  by  each 
village  to  watch  them  and  drive  away  "  the  little  foxes 
(here  called  vniwee)  that  destroy  the  vines,"  and  aho 
thieves.  He  is  always  provided  wi^  a  staff  and  a  loaded 
gun ;  and  at  certain  seasons  has  to  be  awake  all  night 
He  has  a  rather  solitary  life  for  the  time ;  and  his  lonely 
little  wigwam,  perched  generally  on  the  summit  of  some 
eminence,  so  as  to  command  a  wide  view,  is  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  landscape ;  and  the  Scripture  comparison 
seems  strikuigly  appropriate  when  one  views  the  natoor's 
hut  from  a  distance. 

There  is  a  beautiful  bird  whidi  at  this  time  fi:eqaenta 
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the  vineyards,  and  remains  for  about  six  or  seven  weeks, 
coming  when  the  grapes  are  sweet  enough  to  attract  a 
number  of  bees  and  wasps,  which  form  its  food,  and 
flying  away  to  some  other  region  when  the  vintage  is 
over.  I  could  not  learn  firom  the  inhabitants  whence  it 
comes,  but  all  agree  it  is  a  migratory  bird,  and  never 
breeds  here.  This  lovely  visitor  is  called  the  "  wa-warr." 
It  IB  about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  with  plumage  of  delicately 
shaded  green,  the  head  crowned  with  reddish-brown 
feathers,  a  throat  of  brilliant  yellow,  and  a  green  breast ; 
its  bill  long,  hard,  and  jet-black,  and  black  circles  round 
the  eyes,  which  are  of  a  crimson  colour:  the  effect  is  not 
gaudy  but  dazzling,  the  hues  being  blended  so  exquisitely 
together.  The  hen  bird  is  less  brilliant  than  the  male, 
but  very  gaily  clad,  nevertheless.  They  come  in  flocks, 
and  make  a  cheerful  piping  as  they  dart  abont  after 
their  prey.  These  pretty  birds,  unluckily,  are  good  to 
eat,  and  so  are  often  snared  by  the  peasants ;  they  taste 
much  like  a  snipe.  No  one  was  able  to  stuff  one  for  me, 
so  I  was  obliged  to  be  content  \vith  painting  them,  having 
tied  a  pair  by  a  string  round  the  feet.  But  they  were 
not  agreeable  sitters,  being  fierce  little  things ;  they 
snapped  at  me  with  their  beaks  whenever  I  ventured  near 
them,  and  even  pecked  at  each  other.  Linnets  and  larks 
abound  here,  as  well  as  some  other  birds  I  do  not  know. 
But  all  are  rather  hunted  down  to  eat,  as  the  scarcity  of 
meat  makes  it  a  temptation  to  catch  the  humblest  game. 
The  people*8  diet  is  somewhat  meagre,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  very  dark,  coarse  bread,  baked  in  thin  flaps 
(usually  mixed  with  more  or  less  grit,  from  the  nature 
of  the  grindstone),  sour  milk,  and  dried  curds,  with 
vegetables,  which  in  the  summer  consist  of  small  gourds 
or  pumpkins,  kidney  beans,  and  tomatoes,  besides 
potatoes  and  black  egg-plants.  These  are  cooked  with 
the  fat  of  their  sheep  instead  of  butter  or  oil.  Eggs, 
and  now  and  then  a  fowl,  as  a  treat,  make  up  the 
summer  bUl  of  fare;  not  forgetting  rice,  which,  however, 
though  relished  by  all,  is  not  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorer  people  to  obtain  habitually.  The  bread  is  not 
palatable  to  any  but  those  early  accustomed  to  it,  but  is 
wholesome  and  nutritious  to  the  hardy  mountaineers, 
who  often  make  a  meal  of  nothing  else  but  their  coarse 
bread  and  a  handful  of  the  sweet  herbs  so  abundant  on 
the  Lebanon,  which  are  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried  as  a 
relish.  Dry  pease  and  lentils  are  much  used,  but  when 
possible,  rice  is  always  cooked  with  them,  and  either 
prepared  fat  or  oil  is  never  omitted,  so  that  Europeans 
think  the  food  too  greasy ;  but  as  they  have  no  butter, 
and  meat  very  rarely,  these  supply  the  place.  A  goat 
is  now  and  then  slain,  but  its  flesh  is  very  coarse,  and  it 
is  not  till  autumn  is  far  advanced  that  the  fat  sheep, 
which  have  given  so  much  trouble,  and  which  by  that 
time  can  hardly  walk,  are  killed,  and  the  fat  fried  down 
for  winter  use.  It  is  very  delicate,  superior  to  lard, 
which  it  much  resembles. 

While  speaking  of  food,  I  may  mention  here  how  we 
eat  in  the  mountains,  where  modem  ways  have  not 
penetrated.    We  all  sit  round  a  little  table  a  few  inches 


high  upon  the  floor ;  and  as  we  are  a  mixed  party,  we 
have  some  forks  for  those  accustomed  to  them,  and 
plates  also.    Those  who  eat  in  the  old  fiuhion,  take  a 
bit  of  bread  in  the  fingers  and  hwA  up  a  morsd  out  of 
the  dish  thereby.    But  I  observe  knives  and  forks  are 
much  used  in  the  towns  by  the  better  ftunflyHi^  and 
certainly  are  more  cleanly  and  comfortable;  though  tbej 
manage   more  cleverly  than  one  would  expect,  and 
rarely  drip  the  sauce  in  conveying  it  in  that  primitive 
manner  to  the  mouth.    At  least,  this  is  the  case  with 
well-bred  persons ;  but  a  cirde  of  rough  labonren  or 
hungry  boys  at  a  meal  is  not  a  pleasant  right    The 
thing  I  like  least,  however,  is  the  custom  of  each 
despatching  his  meal  as  quickly  and  silently  as  possible, 
and  then  jumping  up  and  running  off,  so  that  one  who 
cannot  eat  so  fast  is  left  in  solitary  dignity  at  the  table! 
Those  who  have  mixed  much  with  Europeans  gene- 
rally catch  our  habit  of  chatting  during  the  meal,  and 
then  cannot  leave  it  off ;  but  the  former  is  the  oU 
fashion.    Children  rarely  find  room  at  the  small  table 
if  many  are  present,  and  indeed  have  the  bad  habit  of 
going  about  all  day  munching  something,  so  that  tbey 
cannot  take  a  hearty  meal  at  once.    The  splendid  air 
and  constant  exercise  keep  them  from  being  sick 
with  such  a  system  ;  but  in  a  town  it  would  nsfcr 
answer.    The  hospitality  shown  to  strangers  and  visitois 
I  have  already  alluded  to ;  but  in  nothing  is  it  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  readiness  with  which  a  ''  taUe 
is  spread"  (this  is  the  term,  a  strictly  scriptural  ooe^ 
observe,  for  providing  a  meal)  for  strangers.    Eveiy 
muleteer,  every  traveller,  every  lad  who  comes  with  a 
message,  or  labourer  who  brings  wood  from  the  hiDii 
no  matter  what  hour  of  the  day  he  comes,  has  a  tabfe 
prepared   at  once,   with    half-a-dozen    little   plstei, 
supplied  with  fried  eggs  or  sahid  or  cooked  food,  if  soch 
is  ready ;  if  not,  sour  milk,  grape-honey,  or  cheese, 
olives,  &c,  is  set  out,  with  a  heap  of  bread,  more  tbsn 
three  men  could  consume.    But  it  is  in  order  to  let  him 
see  he  is  welcome  that  such  an  immense  allowance  must 
be  set  before  him.   In  families  where  there  is  no  servant 
(and  but  few,  even  of  those  comfortably  off,  keep  any),  the 
mistress  and  her  daughters  often  have  to  prepare  these 
tables  half-a-dozen  times  a  day,  if  chance  sends  lo 
many  guests ;  but  it  is  always  done  cheerfiilly  and  oo^ 
dially,  want  of  hospitality  being  looked  on  as  something 
horrible.     And  though  the  mountaineera  have  the 
character  of  being  stingy  as  regards  money,  no  one  cin 
say  they  are  so  as  to  provisions,  or  in  taking  trouble, 
especially  for  travellers.    When  guests  are  departing,  it 
is  the  custom  to  urge  them  to  delay  till  next  day,  or  at 
least  for  several  hours,  and  if  they  are  persoaded  to  do 
so,  the  hosts  always  seem  delighted.    Of  ooone  there 
must  be  cases  where  there  is  no  particular  friendship  or 
any  reason  for  trying  to  prevail  on  them  to  delay ;  but 
it  is  a  point  of  honour  to  insist  on  it    ''  Tarry  a  littie 
till  the  afternoon  and  rest  yourselves,  and' after  that 
you  can  depart,"  in  almost  scriptural  languagei  is  urged 
on  the  departing  guest    If  at  last  be  most  go,  hie 
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nddle-lMg  is  stored  with  whatever  portable  food  can  be 
found  ;  and  if  he  is  a  poor  man  going  on  foot,  a  napkin 
b  tied  up  with  bread,  eggs,  &c,  and  all  the  family  bid 
him  a  kind  £uewell,  and  commend  him  to  the  care 
of  God.  These  may  be  words  of  coarse  sometimes, 
bat  certainly  arise  from  a  right  feeling,  and  are  often 
BiDcere  prayers  in  Christian  persons. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  a  good  many  superstitions 
itill  linger  among  Uie  villagers,  amongst  which  the 
fear  of  the  evil  eye  is  the  most  troublesome ;  it  is  going 
OQt^  however,  among  the  younger  inhabitants.  Some 
of  tiiebr  iSancies  are  rather  drolL  For  instance,  the  other 
day,  a  young  woman  who  had  a  few  years  ago  been 
servant  to  some  of  our  party,  and  had  since  married, 
called  to  pay  her  respects.  She  carried  her  first  child, 
a  fine  little  girl  a  few  months  old,  in  her  arms.  After 
noticing  it,  and  asking  the  age,  &c.,  I  inquired  the  baby's 
name,  and  to  my  surprise  the  mother  said,  '*  She  is 
called  IMeby"  (I  cannot  write  the  curious  sound  more 
nearly  than  this),  the  meaning  of  which  is  **  she  wolf ! " 
^  What  ft  very  singular  name,"  I  said,  and  not  common 
here,  where  the  meaning  of  names  is  even  more  thought 
4tf  than  sound. 

I  was  then  informed  that  the  young  woman  was  a 
second  wife,  and  that  her  husband  had  lost  all  his 
childrea  by  the  first  wife  in  in&ncy,  therefore  when 
this  little  one  by  the  second  marriage  was  born,  the  old 
women  all  assured  her  that  it  must  be  given  the  name 
of  aome  wild  beast,  and  that  then  the  spell  would  be 
broken.  Wild  beasts  are  supposed  to  be  very  long-lived, 
and  boys  are  not  unfrequenUy  named  Lion  and  Ti^er 
on  thia  accoontb  As  the  second  wife  is  a  remarkably 
stroBgy  vigorooi  person,  and  her  child  the  image  of  its 
motbery  the  superstition  will  probably  be  confirmed  in  the 
ignonnt  Hamily,  to  whom  it  would  never  occur  that  the 
alddy  woman  who  died  early  had  naturally  weak  children. 

A  benerolent  superstition  is,  that  it  is  unlucky  to 


refuse  a  beggar,  especially  if  a  gipsy,  and  the  pieces  of 
stale  bread  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  tramps 
by  those  who  have  a  household  on  a  sufficiently  liberal 
scale  to  have  more  than  is  needed  absolutely  from  day 
to  day.  I  own  the  mountain  bread,  when  stale,  is 
indeed  **  bread  of  affliction,*'  and  needs  the  appetite  of 
a  very  hungry  beggar  to  swallow  it ! 

Our  last  day  having  come,  we  had  quite  an  assembly 
in  the  large  room,  which  has  to  do  duty  as  reception 
room  for  female  guests,  as  well  as  for— I  am  afraid  to 
say  how  many  purposes  besides.  Every  one  of  the 
Protestant  women,  amounting  to  about  twenty-five  or 
more,  and  several  of  the  Qreek  and  Maronite  Churches 
also,  came  in  to  bid  farewell,  and  spend  part  of  the 
evening,  and  the  mat  was  quite  covered  with  guests, 
most  of  them  carrying  children.  We  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity,  and  read  from  the  Scripture,  and 
conversed  with  our  poor  friends,  of  whom  only  two  or 
three  could  read,  and  most  of  whom  were  veiy  ignorant. 
Their  husbands  were  in  the  other  room  having  a 
similar  meeting  with  the  heads  of  the  family,  so  that 
the  house  was  full.  Nor  was  this  a  final  leave-taking. 
All  the  neighbours  who  were  able  to  spare  time  from  their 
work  collected  at  sunrise  to  see  us  off,  and  many  of 
the  men  walked  a  considerable  way  over  the  rougli 
mountain  path  down  to  the  river  in  the  valley  ere  they 
would  say  farewell.  This  friendly  courtesy  to  parting 
guests  is  a  very  pleasing  trait,  and  makes  people  go  off 
with  kindly  feelings  to  their  neighbours.  May  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  which  shines  as  yet  but  here 
and  there  over  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  soon  illum- 
inate them  with  a  spiritual  brightness  more  lovely  to 
the  Christian  than  the  fair  sunshine  was  to  the  eye  as 
we  wound  our  way  up  and  down  its  steep  tracks  ;  and 
may  the  day  soon  come  when  Lebanon  and  the  isles 
of  the  sea  shall  rejoice  together  in  the  coming  of  the 
glorious  Redeemer ! 


BSEATHIKG8  ON  THE  BOEDEE.-NO.  IV. 


BT  ELIZABETH  0.  CLEPHANE. 


Iro  His  snnimer  garden — ^into  His  pleasant  garden — 
In  tike  dawn  of  the  morning,  the  Master  bade  me  go ; 
And  the  place  he  showed  to  me  was  beneath  a  spreading 


Where  \  only  saw  the  sunbeams  as  they  passed  to  and 
fro. 

I  was  g^ad  of  that  shelter  — of  that  broad  branching 

shelter; 
It  was  green  in  that  shelter,  so  quiet  and  so  fair : 
Out  b^<md  the  cooling  shade  weak  flowers  droop  and 

fade; 
And  I  was  one  weaker  than  the  weakest  flower  there. 


Far  ont  amSd  the  sunshine— the  bright,  happy  sunshine— 
T%Bj  walk  in  the  sunshine,  where  I  shall  never  be : 
And  RMMS  red  they  bring,  for  the  Master's  welcoming ; 
Bat  pele,  pale  the  roses  arp  that  grow  round  me. 


Yet  when  the  Master  cometh— when  the  dear  Master 

Cometh— 
In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  to  see  the  garden  green, 
I  have  flowers  too  to  give,  that  in  the  shadow  live. 
And  lift  up  their  leaves,  all  shining,  where  heaven's  dew 

hath  been. 

I  will  bring  him  tall  lilies— the  white,  patient  lilies— 
Like  the  crowns  of  the  angels,  so  stainless  and  so  fair ; 
I  have  violets,  dark  and  sweet,  to  lay  before  his  feet ; 
I  have  pale  flowers  that  blossom  but  to  scent  the  night  air. 

So  when  the  day  shall  darken— when  the  long  day  shall 

darken — 
I  shall  rise  from  my  shadow,  I  shall  listen  for  his  word. 
And  oh,  that  it  may  be,  looking  on  my  flowers  and  me— 
"  Thou  art  my  good  servant ;  thou  hast  watched  for  thy 

Lord ! " 
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j^pologctics  fpr  the  people* 

BT  DB.  R.  PATERSOir,  CHICAGO. 


[  Wi  propose  to  present  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Christian  eTidences,  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  American  mmicter.  Thcr 
will  differ  from  most  treatises  on  that  snbject  in  that  the  theoretic  and  the  practical  will  freely  intermingle.  Logiod  aai 
scientific  argument  wHl  alternate  with  the  most  loring  and  pnngent  appeals  to  the  heart  and  eonscienoe. 

We  on  this  side  mar  gain  something  at  the  present  crisis  by  seems  the  snbject  treated  by  competent  hands  fipoa  ai 
American  riew-point.  ror  a  long  time  the  line  between  belief  and  nnbelief  has  been  mach  more  sharply  drawn  across  the 
surface  of  society  .in  the  West  than  in  our  own  country.  This  circumstance  gires  more  definiteneas  and  dinoinen  to  the 
utterances  of  Christian  men  there  on  the  questions  that  rise  between  themseWes  and  their  non-believing  neighboors.  There 
is  thus  more,  if  not  of  uprightness,  at  least  of  downrightness  in  their  methods  and  ezi>ression8.  Our  riders  will,  we  an 
persuaded,  find  and  welcome  in  these  papers  the  skill  of  an  acute  dialectician  in  union  with  the  warmth  of  a  Chirbtisa 
heart.— Editor.]  -_«_«—. 

I. 

A  MAN*S  EESPONSIBILITT  FOB  HIS  BELIET. 


DON'T  believe  in  religion."  So  a  great 
many  people  say,  and  a  greater  number 
think.  When  one  of  this  class  is  ui^d 
to  love  Christ,  to  pray  to  God,  to  read 
the  Bible,  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  to  worship  God  in 
his  family,  and  bring  them  to  church,  or  any  other  plainly 
commanded  daty  which  he  dislikes,  he  will  coolly  reply, 
"  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Church  ;  I  don*t  believe  in 
religion.**  As  if  he  supposed  that  the  authority  of  God*s 
law  depended  on  his  pleasure,  or  the  truth  of  religion 
upon  his  belief  of  it. 

Some  of  these  unbelievers  will  lament  their  unbelief 
as  a  misfortune  which  somehow  or  other  has  befallen 
them.  They  would  like  to  enjoy  that  high  religious 
feeling  which  Christians  possess,  but  really  they  are  un- 
able to  believe  the  dogmas  of  religion.  And  as  their 
opinions  are  the  inevitable  result  of  their  education  and 
circumstances,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  wrong,  they 
cannot  help  it,  but  must  just  rely  upon  the  infinite 
merey  of  God  to  preserve  them  from  the  consequences 
of  error,  and  do  not  see  why  they  may  not  please  God 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  most  of  whom  do  not 
give  themselves  very  much  trouble  about  religion. 

But  this  convenient  creed  is  short  at  both  ends.  For 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  is,  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
does  not  please  God  at  all,  but  is  crowding  down  the 
broad  road  to  destruction ;  and  the  particular  business 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  convince  the  world  of  this  sin  of 
luihelief.  And  if  unbelief  of  the  truth  be  a  misfortune, 
and  the  mercy  of  God  has  not  prevented  it  from  falling 
upon  them,  it  may  happen  that  it  will  not  prevent  a 
further  misfortune  of  the  belief  of  a  lie  from  failing 
upon  them,  for  misfortunes  never  come  single.  If  a 
blind  man  shall  undertake  to  walk  a  crooked  road,  sin- 
cerely believing  it  to  be  straight,  neither  God's  mercy 
nor  his  sincerity  shall  prevent  him  from  falling  into  the 
ditch.  So,  if  a  worldly-minded  man  shall  persist  in  the 
belief  that  ungodliness  is  just  as  pleasing  to  God  as 
piety,  and  contemptuously  despise  mercy  and  salvation 
through  Christ,  and  sincerely  believe  that  he  is  better 
off  in  the  devil's  service  than  in  God's  worship,  I  see  no 
good  reason  why  God's  mercy,  which  allowed  all  these 


unfortunate  delusions  to  come  upon  him,  may  not  as 
well  allow  them  to  remain  upon  him— and  as  he  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  live  in  his  sins  because  of  his  unbdiell 
why  he  may  not  have  the  misfortune  to  die  in  bis  sios 
beoiuse  of  his  unbelief— and,  as  God's  mercj  did  not 
prevent  him  from  despising  the  service  of  God  in  this 
world,  why  it  may  not  well  enough  consist  with  aDowiBg 
him  to  remain  of  the  same  opinion  in  the  next  woiid ; 
ay,  and  to  continue  of  the  same  opinion  throoghoot 
eternity— and  as  his  opinion  led  him  to  serye  fhe  devfl 
on  earth,  notwithstanding  God's  mercy,  why  the  sane 
opinion  may  not  lead  him  to  continne  in  the  deriTs 
service  in  hell  notwithstanding  God's  merqr ;  for  nselj 
God's  mercy  is  not  bound  to  drag  people  to  heareB 
whether  they  will  or  no.    If  unbelief,  then,  he  a  misftr 
tune  merely,  it  is  certainly  a  great  one,  the  eaose  and 
beginning  of  many  others,  a*  fire  that  will  sorely  bun 
the  house  it  has  caught  on,  a  sickness  that  will  be  tbe 
death  of  the  sufiferer.    The  man  who  will  not  beliere 
God's  truth  must  of  necessity  believe  the  deviTk  lie— lor 
there  is  no  third  theory— ^md  so  live  in  enor  and  die  in 
error,  and  find  himself  as  far  astray  firom  truth  anj  btp* 
piness  in  the  next  world  as  he  was  when  he  left  this. 
And  so  unbelief  and  perdition  are  as  firmly  chained 
together  by  common  sense  as  they  are  by  Holy  Scripture, 
which  says,  '*  He  that  helieveth  not  shall  he  damned!* 
But  still  you  may  urge  that "  it  is  very  hard  thatCk)d 
should  damn  a  man  for  his  opinions,  seeing  he  oannot 
help  them— that  belief  or  unbelief  is  wholly  inTolontaiy. 
\Ye  believe  where  we  have  sufficient  evidence;  ami 
where  we  do  not  see  sufficient  evidence,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve if  we  would.    If  I  see  anything  with  my  own  eyes, 
I  cannot  help  believing  it.    If  I  have  had  expeiieBoe 
of  any  feeling,  I  cannot  help  believing  its  reality.   H 
any  scientific  problem  is  mathematically  proved  to  0)6, 
I  cannot  help  believing  it    But  religion  gives  no  soch 
proof  to  me,  therefore  I  cannot  believe  it.    Its  doctrines 
are  beyond  my  comprehension.    The  miracles  recorded 
in  Scripture  are  contrary  to  all  my  ezperienoe,  and  tb^ 
duties  it  requires  are  utterly  beyond  my  power  to  pe^ 
form.    How  can  I  believe  such  a  mass  of  myslerieii  or 
live  up  to  such  a  standard  of  piety)*' 
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The  tmth  or  fidaehood  of  the  gospel  does  not  depend 
on  your  likes  or  dislikes,  nor  the  authority  of  Gk}d*s  law 
on  your  notions  of  your  ability  to  keep  it  God  nowhere 
commands  you  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  religion 
any  more  than  the  mysteries  of  nature.  You  never 
allege  that  yon  cannot  Mieve  that  the  sunshine  is  warm 
and  bright  because  yon  cannot  explain  how  it  is  so. 
Nor  ia  the  evidence  on  which  yon  are  called  to  believe 
the  truths  of  religion  the  evidences  of  your  senses ;  for 
you  believe  in  Qod,  I  hope,  yet  you  never  saw  him :  nor 
yet  the  evidence  of  your  own  experience,  for  you  believe 
yon  will  die,  though  neither  you  nor  any  one  living  ever 
experienced  death.  You  have  no  more  need  for  mathe- 
matical demonstration  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible 
before  you  believe  it  and  frame  your  life  by  it,  than  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  laws  of  Ohio,  of  which,  nevertheless,  you  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  frame  your  life  accord- 
ingly. 

And  now  as  to  your  not  being  able  to  help  your  unbe- 
lief we  wHl  inqnure  a  little  into  that.  A  person  believes 
according  to  the  evidence  he  sees  of  the  truth  of  any 
statoment,  or  according  to  the  confidence  he  has  in  the 
integrity  of  the  person  who  makes  it.  nis  view  of  the 
evidence  depends  upon  the  attention  he  gives  to  it 
There  may  be  sufficient  evidence  for  the  truth  of  reli- 
gioo,  but  the  man  who  does  not  attend  to  it  will  not  see 
it  The  astronomer  knows  very  well  that  the  earth 
motea  mmd  the  sun,  because  he  has  studied  the  evi- 
dence of  thftt  truth ;  while  the  savage  who  has  not,  or 
tiie  sebool-boy  who  will  not,  obstinately  asserts  that  the 
son  moves  Toond  the  earth.  This  they  very  sincerely 
believe^  because  of  their  ignorance ;  and  while  they  are 
ignorant  thej  cannot  help  believing  as  they  do:  but 
sorely  no  one  will  say  that  they  cannot  help  their  erro- 
neooa  bdie^  nnless  he  can  show  that  they  cannot  help 
their  ignonmea  The  things  revealed  in  the  Bible  are 
notadf^vidant  truths ;  had  they  been  so,  we  had  needed 
no  Bible:  he  who  would  believe  them  must  attend  to 
the  evidences  of  their  truth  which  God  has  furnished. 
If  any  one,  either  from  dislike  of  these  truths  them- 
selves, or  of  the  duties  to  which  they  lead,  will  refuse  or 
neglect  to  consider  these  evidences,  it  is  very  certain 
that  he  will  not  believe  them,  and  still  more  certain 
that  he  dioukL  not  affirm  that  he  cannot  help  his  unbe- 
liel  So  when  you  say  you  cannot  believe  the  Bible  in 
general,  or  some  of  its  particular  truths,  that  may  be 
very  tme,  beeanse  you  keep  yourself  in  ignorance  of  the 
evidence;  bnt  while  you  keep  yourself  ignorant,  it  is 
Idse  to  say  yon  cannot  help  your  unbeliet  You  can 
certainly  raid  the  Bible  through,  from  beginning  to  end. 
That  is  tiie  very  least  examination  that  any  book  worth 
reading  at  all  can  receive.  You  know  that  it  would  be 
only  a  lie  to  your  own  conscience  to  say,  ^'  I  cannot  help 
My  unbelief  of  this  book,  which  I  have  never  read." 
How  I  put  it  to  your  own  conscience.  Have  you  read 
the  Bible  through,  yea  or  not  ?  If  not,  your  unbelief  is 
wilful    Ton  can  help  it,  but  yon  will  not. 


When  I  speak  of  reading  the  Bible,  I  do  not  mean 
such  a  cursory  and  forced  perusal  as  a  lazy  schocj-boy 
gives  his  arithmetic,  reading  the  words  and  figures  be- 
cause he  is  told  to  do  so,  but  never  giving  any  serious  study 
to  learn  their  meaning,  nor  applying  to  his  teacher  for 
aid  in  his  difficulties ;  but  after  yawning  over  a  page  or 
two,  throwing  down  the  book  with  disgust,  and  saying 
he  cannot  believe  such  nonsense.  Just  so  some  persons 
read  the  Bible,  either  because  they  are  told  to  do  so  by 
their  parents,  or  because  their  consciences  say  they 
should ;  but  they  fill  their  hearts  and  minds  with  other 
matters,  and  when  their  sleepy  attention  is  by  chance 
roused  enough  to  see  a  difficulty,  they  never  grapple 
with  it ;  and  though  God  has  promised  his  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  teacher  to  those  who  ask  him,  they  never  thought 
it  worth  while  to  try  whether  he  was  in  earnest  or  not 
Now,  let  the  conscience  of  every  such  person  answer. 
Is  it  your  fault  or  €k>d*s  that  you  are  thus  impious? 
Until,  then,  you  repent  of  your  impiety,  and  earnestly 
pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  teach  you  the  truth,  and 
pray,  it  is  utterly  false  for  you  to  say  that  you  cannot 
help  your  unbelief.  Your  religion  or  irreligion  is  just 
as  much  a  matter  of  your  own  choice  as  the  trade  you 
practise  or  neglect  *at  your  pleasure. 

But  still  it  is  urged :  *'  Granting  that  we  do  choose 
our  belief  what  great  harm  can  there  be  in  doubting 
certain  mysterious  dogmas,  or  denying  certain  religious 
doctrines  ?  There  must  certainly  be  room  for  harmless 
differences  about  religion  as  well  as  about  other  things. 
My  belief  or  unbelief  can  do  no  injury  to  God,  who  is  far 
removed  beyond  the  reach  of  my  opinions.  And  if  my 
opinions  do  no  injury  to  my  neighbours,  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  perish  eternally  on  account  of  them,  even 
though  they  should  prove  to  be  erroneous,  and  I  might 
have  known  better." 

If— ay,  that  is  just  the  point,  that  if.  Let  us  in- 
quire whether  unbelief  of  God's  Word,  and  contempt  for 
God*s  law,  be  injurious  treatment  of  him  or  not ;  and 
whether  a  life  of  ungodliness  and  irreligion  be  a  harm- 
less example  to  set  before  your  neighbours ;  and  whether 
God  could,  with  safety  to  the  universe,  allow  such  people 
as  ycu  to  think  and  do  as  they  please  with  impunity. 

The  character  of  the  person  whom  you  reflose  to  be- 
lieve has  certainly  something  to  do  with  this  matter, 
though  you  seem  not  to  have  thought  of  that  at  all 
There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  this  world  who  have 
no  special  claim  upon  your  attention,  and  yet  the  honour 
due  to  all  men  as  fellow-beings  demands  that  when  on& 
of  them  addresses  you,  you  listen  to  his  communication. 
It  is  not  until  a  person  has  earned  the  character  of  a 
public  liar  and  cheat  that  you  refuse  him  a  hearing,  and 
turn  him  out  of  doors.  By  your  wilful  unbelief  and 
neglect  of  religion  you  treat  God  with  more  contempt 
than  you  would  show  to  any  passing  stranger,  and  turn 
him  out  to  receive  the  like  disrespect  from  others.  If 
an  intimate  friend  addressed  a  letter  to  you,  and  you  re- 
turned it  unanswered,  unperused,  unopened,  every  per- 
son who  knew  that  would  at  once  conclude  that  this 
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friend  bad  deceived  and  injured  you,  and  that  yon  took 
this  method  of  closing  your  intercourse  with  him  to  pre- 
vent  him  from  deceiving  and  injuring  you  again.  Qod 
has  been  a  good  friend  to  you ;  yet  you  will  neither 
read  his  letter  nor  believe  his  communication.  Is  that 
kindly  to  your  friend  ?  When  the  Secretary  of  Congress 
sends  authenticated  copies  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  the  governors  and  people  of  the  various  states, 
if  some  of  them  should  refuse  to  read  them,  and  say  they 
did  not  mean  to  pay  any  attention  to  them,  because  they 
did  not  believe  in  such  things,  would  you  think  that 
this  was  simply  a  queer  opinion  of  these  people,  but  one 
that  had  no  great  harm  in  it  ?  Would  you  think  them 
good  loyal  American  citizens,  albeit  they  would  neither 
acknowledge  the  Constitution  nor  obey  the  laws,  and 
submit  to  the  judges  ?  Would  you  not  say  that  their 
rejection  of  the  documents  argued  their  disloyalty  to  the 
Government  that  sent  them— that  their  disobedience 
proved  their  treason— and  that  their  rebellion  called  for 
all  the  forces  of  the  nation  to  suppress  and  punish  it  ? 
God  is  your  Governor.  He  has  sent  you  a  communica- 
fion,  but  you  will  not  receive  it  It  contains  his  laws, 
but  you  will  not  read  them.  You  live  in  the  daily  violation 
of  them,  and  say  to  your  fellow-man  you  hope  it  is  no 
harm,  that  your  opinions  on  religion  diflfer  from  God's, 
and  surely  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  one's  opinions. 
When  you  answer  to  God  for  your  sins,  will  you  dare  to 
say  that  you  transgressed  his  law  because  you  did  not 
believe  it— that  indeed  you  never  read  it— tliat  you  did 
not  think  such  a  matter  worthy  of  the  least  attention— 
that  you  did  not  believe  in  religion  ? 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  certainly  worthy  of  better 
treatment  than  you  give  him.  If  you  could  prove  him 
to  be  a  liar  and  an  impostor,  if  you  could  show  that  his 
teachings  were  impure  and  unholy,  and  that  the  record 
of  his  mighty  works  was  all  a  fable,  then  your  unbelief 
would  be  blameless.  There  is  no  middle  ground  for  you 
to  take.  Jesus  is  either  what  he  said  he  was— the  Son 
of  God,  the  Saviour  of  sinners— and  his  gospel  is  what 
he  declares  it  is— God's  message  for  your  soul's  salva- 
tion,—or  he  is  not  what  he  professed  to  be,  and  so  is  a 
liar  and  an  impostor,  and  as  such  to  be  despised  by  all 
honest  men.  This  is  what  every  unbeliever  says  by  his 
conduct ;  namely,  that  Jesus  is  not  worthy  of  belief 
Now,  let  me  press  this  upon  the  conscience  of  every 
half-way  unbeliever  who  may  read  this  paper :— Are  you 
prepared  to  prove  Jesus  Christ  to  be  an  impostor  and  a 
cheat  ?  Will  you  go  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God  with 
the  evidence  in  your  hands  that  he  is  a  liar,  and  his 
gospel  an  imposture  ?  It  makes  no  difference  what  the 
form  of  your  unbelief  may  be — whether  you  are  a  scoffing 
libertine,  or  a  decent  church-goer— whether  you  have 
sense  enough  to  see  the .  consequence  of  unbelief,  and 
honesty  enough  to  avow  it — or  whether  you  try  to  cloak 
the  unbelief  of  your  heart  by  an  oily-tongued  civility— 
the  language  of  every  person  who  does  not  profess  a 
hearty  faith  in  Christ,  and  become  a  member  of  his 
Church,  is  most  plainly  and  unmistakably  this : — . 


<'  I  do  not  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of 
God." 

''I  do  not  believe  that  God  sent  him  into  the 
world." 
"  I  do  not  believe  that  he  taught  the  trath." 
« I  do  not  believe  that  he  wrought  miradea." 
'*  I  do  not  believe  that  he  died  to  save  sinners." 
'^  I  do  not  believe  in  forgiveness  through  bis  blood." 
<'  I  do  not  believe  that  he  rose  from  the  dead." 
"  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ascended  up  into  heaven.** 
'^  I  do  not  believe  that  he  governs  the  world." 
<<  I  do  not  believe  that  he  wDl  come  again  to  judge 
me  and  all  the  world  at  the  last  day." 
«  But  I  believe  that,— 
«<  The  Bible  is  a  fable." 

''  That  such  a  person  as  the  Jesus  it  describes  never 
lived." 
'*  That  the  apostles  were  vile,  lying  impostors;"  and,— 
'^  That  all  Christians  are  either  knaves  or  fools." 
Can  you  imagine  that  it  is  an  affair  of  no  oonsequenoe 
that  you  thus  vilify  Christ  and  his  gospel,  and  pat  him 
to  open  shame  ? 

The  Holy  Spirit  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  God*i 
message  and  of  Christ's  mission.    He  has  attested  the  % 
truth  of  the  gospel  by  many  most  wonderful  worb ; 
among  others,  by  teaching  the  first  preachers  to  pro- 
claim it  in  languages  they  never  learned  from  man,  ebe 
it  had  never  come  to  your  ears.    Multitudes  of  those 
who  saw  these  miracles  were  convinced  so  fully  of  the 
divinity  of  the  gospel,  that  they  suffered  death  lather 
tlian  disown  it.    The  Holy  Spirit  has  given  you  stronger 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  &cts  of  the  gospel  bistorj, 
of  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesoi, 
than  you  ever  had  of  any  other  history  whatev^.    Too 
have  no  such  abundance  of  conclusive  proof  tliat  sodi  a 
man  as  George  Washington  lived  and  fought  his  oountrj's 
battles,  or  that  the  Continental  Congress  declared  tiie 
independence  of  these  United  States,  as  you  have  thai 
Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  his  apoetki 
preached  the  gospel  and  planted  Churches  to  preserve 
and  proclaim  it  over  the  world.    You  have  only  one 
national   holiday  in  the  year  to   commemorate  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  while  every  week  has  a 
<<Lord's-day,"  to  celebrate  the  resurrection  of  yonr 
Lord ;  and  every  church  bell  rings  out  in  yonr  hearing) 
*'  Christ  is  risen,  Christ  is  risen."    If  you  sappose  it  an 
easy  matter  to  get  people  persuaded  to  give  op  their 
usual  employmente,  and  celebrate  commemorations  of 
things  which  never  happened,  you  can  try  the  experi- 
ment   Suppose  you  persuade  the  people  of  Kentud^t 
black  and  white,  to  observe  the  4th  of  August  every 
year  as  a  holy  day,  and  to  go  to  church  and  give  thanks 
to  God  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  for  some 
other  event  which  never  happened,  and  whichy  if  they 
can  help  it,  never  wiU.    You  would,  doubtless,  be  sent 
to  the  nearest  lunatic  asylum  before  you  had  proceeded 
far  on  such  an  errand.    Now,  do  you  think  Christ  and 
his  apostles  were  such  madmen,  or  that  the  handreds  of 
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thousands  who  belieTed  them  were  fools  f  Or  that, 
at  some  later  period,  the  wwld  was  peopled  with  a  race 
of  idiots,  and  suddenly,  in  Italy  and  En^and,  in  Syria 
and  Switzerland,  in  France  and  Persia,  in  Qermany  and 
Africa,  a  number  of  knowing  men  inyented  the  gospel 
story,  and  got  them  to  believe  it,  and  persuaded  them 
to  employ  a  day  in  every  week  in  hearing  and  com- 
memorating events  in  which  they  were  no  ways  inter- 
ested, and  which,  in  fact,  never  happened  ?  How  do 
you  account  for  the  observance  of  the  LordVday,  and 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  existence  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  ?  By  your  saying,  "  I  don't  believe  in  re- 
ligion,*' you  would  make  out  these  things  to  be  all  de- 
lusions of  Satan.  Are  the  struggles  of  your  own  con- 
science from  the  same  source  f  Is  it  a  light  thing  to 
strive  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  quench  the  light 
within  yon,  and  feed  your  own  soul  with  a  miserable  lie, 
which  for  very  shame  you  dare  not  put  into  words  and 
tell  to  your  neighbours  ? 

Do  you  really  believe  that  it  is  in  no  way  offensive  to 
Qod,  tiiat  you  treat  his  message  with  such  contempt  as 
you  would  not  show  to  the  meanest  of  your  neighbours— 
that  yon  receive  his  Son  as  a  lying  impostor— that  you 
treat  the  writings  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  for- 
geries, and  his  ordinances  as  fooleries,  and  drown  his 
voice  in  your  own  soul  as  a  delusion  ?  Is  it  a  small  sin 
to  despise  the  Father,  to  reject  the  Son,  and  do  despite 
to  the  Spirit  of  Grace  ?  Or,  dt  you  suppose  he  is  only 
jesting  who  says, "  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord"? 

And  now,  let  ns  inquire  whether  your  unbelief  be  not 
as  injoriooa  to  your  neighbours  as  it  is  offensive  to  God, 
and  hnrtfol  to  your  own  souL  Your  opinions,  it  is  true, 
will  hart  nobody  so  long  as  you  keep  them  to  yourself. 
£ut  you  do  not  Every  action  of  your  ungodly  life  pro- 
claims them.  Tour  neighbours  all  know  that  you  do 
not  serve  Qod,  that  you  do  not  love  Christ,  that  you  do 
not  belong  to  his  Church ;  and  you  tell  them,  "  I  don't 
believe  in  idigion."  So,  by  precept  and  example,  you 
do  your  best  to  make  them  all  of  the  same  opinions,  and 
teach  them  to  imitate  your  practices.  If  irrtii^ion  and 
ungodliness  be  good  for  you,  it  is  equally  good  tor  them. 
It  is  not  your  fault  that  all  the  world  is  not  of  your  way 
of  thinking  and  jicting ;  for,  if  they  would  be  guided  by 
yon,  they  would  every  one  say  as  you  say,  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  religion."  God  judges  you  according  to  your 
heart  and  intention,  and  according  to  the  tendency  of 
your  conduct,  though  he  does  not  let  yon  do  all  the 
evil  you  would  ;  just  as  you  judge  the  villain  to  be  an 
incendiary,  and  worthy  of  the  penitentiary,  who  sets  fire 
to  your  house,  though  you  see  it,  and  put  it  out  before 
it  is  burned  down. 

Let  us  see  now  what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
your  unbelief  to  your  neighbours,  if  God  did  not  prevent 
thenu  Tour  forefathers  were  naked  savages,  with  a 
piece  oi  raw  hide  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  who  lived 
in  wattled  hats,  and  ate  roasted  acorns,  and  burned 
their  own  children  in  sacrifice  to  devils.    If  you  have  a 


coat  to  your  back  to-day,  or  a  loaf  of  bread  m  your  cup- 
board, if  you  have  a  market  to  go  to,  or  a  road  to  reach 
it ;  if  you  have  a  school  for  your  children,  or  children  to 
send  to  it,— you  owe  all  these  blessings  to  that  religion 
which  you  say  you  don't  believe.  Yet  you  would  do 
what  you  could  to  stop  its  progress,  and  allow  the  savage 
and  the  heathen  to  live  on  in  misery,  and  butcher  each 
other,  as  they  ever  have  done,  and  say,  '<  Oh,  my  opinions 
do  no  harm  to  my  neighbours."  Are  you  not  worse  than 
a  savage  ? 

You  are  a  friend  of  liberty.  For  six  thousand  years 
tyrants  have  trampled  upon  the  Uberties  of  mankind. 
Pharaohs  and  Nebuchadnezzars,  Emperors  of  Rome  and 
Emperors  of  Russia,  the  Sea  Kings  of  Europe  and  the 
Khans  of  Tartary,  Kings  of  France  and  Emperors  of 
Germany,  one  race  of  tyrants  after  another,  with  bloody 
sword  or  legal  chain,  has  hewn  down  the  rights  of  men, 
and  manacled  their  God-given  liberties  in  every  land 
where  the  religion  of  Christ  has  not  reigned.  The 
world's  history  does  not  show  a  single  exception.  The 
only  notion  of  true  liberty  you  have,  you  learned  from 
the  Bible.  The  manliness  to  speak  for  it,  and  fight  for 
it,  and  die  for  it,  which  bequeathed  your  birthright  of 
liberty,  your  Puritan  fathers  gathered  from  religion. 
Religion,  Christ's  religion,  which  makes  men  free  indeed, 
is  the  only  safeguard  of  liberty.  There  is  no  liberty  at 
this  moment  save  in  those  lands  where  the  religion  of 
Christ  prevails.  Look  over  the  map  of  the  world.  Have 
the  people  of  China  liberty  ?  Are  the  people  of  Russia 
free  ?  Have  the  butchering,  kidnapping  tribes  of  Africa 
freedom  ?  Is  Mohammedan  despotism  liberty  ]  Is 
South  American  anarchy  liberty  7  Would  you  exchange 
the  Constitution  for  a  concordat,  or  the  ballot-box  for 
three  revolutions  in  the  year  ?  England  and  America, 
the  lands  of  liberty,  are  the  lands  of  religion  ;  but  you 
''  don't  believe  in  religion."  A  whole  nation  once  did 
not  They  voted  that  there  was  no  God,  that  death 
was  an  eternal  sleep,  that  reason  was  the  only  ruler, 
that  the  Sabbath  and  the  worship  of  God  should  cease. 
Then,  having  removed  the  law  of  God,  the  only  founda- 
tion on  which  the  law  of  man  can  rest,  they  commenced 
butchering  each  other,  until  the  streets  of  Paris  ran 
ankle-deep  with  blood,  and  the  remnant  rushed  into  the 
arms  of  absolute  miUtary  despotism  as  a  refuge  from 
atheistic  anarchy.  And  this,  unbeliever,  is  what  you 
would  bring  your  country  to,  if  you  could.  Let  every 
one  adopt  your  opinions,  and  we  would  have  all  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  Napoleon's 
decrees,  and  conscriptions  and  proscriptions,  before  seven 
years.  How  dare  you  say  your  unbelief  does  no  harm 
to  your  neighbour,  when  it  undermines  the  citadel  of 
your  country's  liberties  f 

Your  neighbours  have  consciences  and  souls.  They 
know  they  have  ofiended  God.  The  guilt  of  unforgiven 
sin  is  a  grievous  load  upon  the  heart  of  a  sorrow-stricken, 
dying  man.  He  knows,  he  feels  in  every  fibre  of  his 
soul,  that  losses  and  disappointments,  that  sorrows  and 
pains^  that  agony  of  mind  and  sickness  of  body,  which 
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ever  follow  the  traiugreasion  of  God*s  laws,  are  marks  of 
God's  displeasure.  His  common  sense  tells  him  that 
these  things  befall  sinners  too  uniformly  to  happen  hj 
chance,  and  that  the  Gk)d  who  sends  them  has  some 
reason  for  thus  Tisiting  sin.  He  knows,  he  feels,  that 
if  God  continues  to  deal  with  sinners  after  death  as  he 
has  done  before  it,  the  sinner  will  have  sorrow.  Then 
this  death  which  approaches !  Almighty  Qod  smiting 
every  sinner  with  the  sword  of  death,  making  earth  one 
vast  grave-yard  ;  and  the  human  race,  shrieking  and 
flying  from  the  fearful  foe,  compelled  to  become  its 
tenants !  What  does  it  mean  ?  And  conscience  says, 
and  Scripture  sajs,  and  he  knows  it  to  be  true, ''  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death."  Oli  to  be  freed  from  this  sin !  Oh 
to  be  delivered  from  this  punishment  of  a  sore  wounded 
conscience,  of  the  pangs  of  guilt,  of  the  present  dread, 
and  dreadful  prospect  of  deserved  torment !  He  has  no 
power  to  repair  the  past,  little  ability  to  amend  the 
brief  future.  What  shall  he  do  to  be  saved  ?  In  this 
extremity  the  gospel  comes  to  his  ears,  the  only  religion 
on  earth  which  even  professes  to  offer  free  forgiveness 
of  sins.  He  hears  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  pro- 
claimed in  Jesus'  name.  He  is  told,  '*  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved  and  thy 
house."  He  inclines  to  believe  the  joyful  sound,  to 
accept  pardon  and  peace  in  Jesus.  But  you  stand  at 
his  side,  and  with  a  contemptuous  smile  you  inform  him, 
"  I  don't  believe  in  religion." 

Were  you  able  to  prove  religion  false,  surely  in  such  a 
world  of  sorrow,  and  with  such  a  certainty  of  a  coming 
world  of  woe  as  its  falsehood  would  render  inevitable,  it 
were  horrid  cruelty  to  snatch  from  the  parched  lips  of 
the  dying  sinner  the  only  draught  of  peace  which  earth 
affords.  But  how  awful  your  conduct,  seeing  that  you 
cannot  prove  it  false,  nay,  that  in  your  own  soul  you 
more  than  suspect  it  true !  You  dash  in  pieces  the 
chalice  which  contains  the  blood  of  Christ— you  laugh  to 
scorn  the  voice  of  mercy  to  a  dying  world— you  chase 
peace  from  earth  and  hope  of  heaven  from  men. 

Unbeliever !  this  is  the  peculiar  malignity  of  your 


sin.  Tou  turn  your  face  to  the  way  of  ruin— yoa  mmder 
the  only  religion  that  can  deliver  men  from  aiii  and  befl 
—you  close  the  gates  of  heaven,  put  the  torch  to  God*s 
building  of  mercy,  open  the  bottomless  pit  <tf  woe,  and 
plunge  every  sinner  of  earth  into  everlasting  perdition! 
How  long,  think  you,  will  God  tolerate  sach  an  enemy 
of  God  and  man  ? 

Fly,  fly  to  Christ  for  pardon  of  your  awful  g;uilt.  Bleai 
God  that  there  is  forgiveness  even  for  such  as  yoo.  And 
say  to  every  one  of  your  acquaintances  to  whom  700 
have  declared  your  unbelief,  ''It  is  a  fidtiifrd  sit- 
ing, and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesns 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners^  of  whom  I  am 
chief." 

"  God  so  loved  the  worM,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world ;  but  that  theworid 
through  him  might  be  saved.  He  that  believeth  00 
him  is  not  condemned  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  n 
condemned  ahready,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the 
name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  And  this  Is  the 
condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  worid,  lad 
men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  becaoae  their 
deeds  were  evil  For  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hatelh 
the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
should  be  reproved.  But  he  that  doeth  truth  oometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest  that 
they  are  wrought  in  God 

''  He  that  cometh  from  heaven  is  above  alL  And  whst 
he  hath  seen  and  heard,  that  he  testifieth ;  and  no  man 
reoeiveth  his  testimony.  He  that  hath  recMved  )m 
testimony  hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true.  For  he 
whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh  the  words  <^  God:  fir 
God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him.  Hm 
Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into 
his  hand.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  halh  eiff- 
lasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shsD 
not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  bin.* 
(John  iii.) 


W-^t    @r^ilbrtn's    JPuasurg. 


OLD  EU:  A  STORT  OF  ALSATIAH  COMMOV  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BLESST>'a  OF  GOD  MAKETQ  BICH. 
"  The  Lord  hath  been  mindful  of  iu :  he  wUl  bless  us.*'— Ps.  cxv.  12. 


was  a  cold,  dark  November  evening.  "  The 
fog  is  perfectly  choking,"  said  Tony,  when 
he  came  home  from  the  workshop  and 
found  Josephine  busy  in  the  kitchen  pre- 
paring sapper,  and  vainly  endeavouring  at  the  same 
time  to  quiet  the  fretful  little  Lena,  and  keep  back  the 


boys  who  wished  to  go  to  the  station  to  meet  tiitt^ 
mother,  who  had  gone  to  Basle  in  the  morning,  and  ivt^ 
expected  back  with  the  last  train. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,  Tony,"  cried  Josephine, 
as  he  came  in ;  "  I  can't  think  what  is  come  to  th9 
little  one,  she  is  so  cross,  and  the  boys  are  iHld  to  get  to 
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the  sMioiL    I  don't  know  what  to  do  among  them 
alL" 

''Let  them  go,  Finy,  they  ne  big  enon^  to  take 
care  of  theaMrtYe6,'*'aDswerod  Tony,  lifting  little  Lena 
OD  to  hit  shoulder,  where  she  soon  forgot  her  tears. 
The  boys  made  a  rush  for  the  door ;  hat  Josephine  wss 
hefoie  tiiem,  and  held  it  sbat,  while  she  cried,  '*  No,  no ! 
yoQ  must  not ;  yon  might  miss  the  way  in  tiie  fog,  and 
fail  into  the  caoaL'* 

^  Bat  Tony  said  we  might,"  complained  the  impatient 
boys.  . 

^rn  tdl  yoa  what,"  said  Tony;  *<  wait  till  yon  hear 
the  engine  frtiistle,  and  then  yoa  may  go.  Bat  only  ss 
&r  aa  tiie  comer  of  the  road ;  yoa  will  stand  there,  and 
wait  for  mother ;  do  yoa  hear  ?" 

Ait  that  moment  the  shrill  whistle  pierced  the  air.  The 
boys  mrimd  oat  Josephine  started,  grew  pale,  and  put 
hiv  hand  to  her  heart ;  even  Tony  stood  silent  for  a  few 
momentSy  then  asked  aniioasly, ''  Where  is  father  ?" 

^In  the  parloar.  Do  you  not  hear  how  he  is  pacing 
up  and  downl  He  has  been  so  restless  all  day,  and 
woaM  eat  nothing.  Ah,  Tony !  yoa  will  see  he  will  not 
nmrife  it  if  the  house  is  sold." 

^  Wen,  well,  Finy  ;  we  will  hope  for  the  best  Who 
faMmi,  periwpe  motiier  has  got  the  money  in  Basle  ?" 

•'And  if  not,  Tony?" 

''Then  we  win  emigrate,  and  settle  in  America." 

^  What  with  ?  One  can  do  nothing  with  nothing ; 
and  we  can't  travel  to  America,  and  make  a  home  there, 
tith  emp^  hands." 

Tony  sighed,  took  Lena  from  his  shoulder  into  his 
anas,  and  said  quickly,  "Gome,  Finy,  we  will  go  to 
meet  mother  too ;  there  is  nothing  so  ban}  to  bear  as 
sQspense.'' 

Jotepldne  threw  a  warm  shawl  over  the  little  girl, 
lifted  the  lantern,  and  then  gently  opened  the  pariour 
door,  and  smd  timidly,  *'  Uncle,  the  train  has  come  in — 
^we  are  going  ts  meet  aunty;  will  you  not  come  too  ?" 

''Whales  the  use  ?  I  will  know  soon  enough ;  go 
younehes  and  leave  me,"  answered  Anton  Lindfelder 
in  a  hoDow  voice. 

When  they  got  outside,  Josephine  dung  trembling  to 
Tonj's  ann,  and  sud, ''  Uncle  has  been  weeping  again, 
ToDj;  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  him.  He  has  not  been 
*t^  to  wock  all  day ;  whenever  he  sat  down  at  the 

^le  to  draw,  the  tears  fell  down  under  his  spectades. 

Oh,  if  Qod  woold  have  mercy  upon  us ! " 
Tony  bit  his  lips,  and  answered  nothing.   They  walked 

^  s little  way  in  silence;  Lena  had  fallen  asleep  under 

^vtrm  shawl,  her  little  arms  clasped  round  Tony's 

^^  and  her  head  resting  on  his  shoulder,  when  sud- 

^^  they  heard  l^e  joyful  shouts  of  the  boys,  who  had 

^  the  light  fiom  a  distance,  and  now  came  running 

^neetthem. 
*  Mother  has  brought  us  books!"  cried  Bresy  in 

^tniBph,  hdding  up  some  little  tracts  to  show  them, 
'^l^  no  gingerbread,"  grumbled  Hammy,  ''and  Tve 

^  leokmg  forward  to  it  all  day." 


**  Who  is  going  to  buy  you  gingerbread,  when  every- 
thing is  so  dear  ?  "  scolded  Josephine.  ''  How  could  yon 
think  of  it?" 

••  Are  you  there,  mother  ?"  called  Tony,  hurrying  on. 

''  Tes,  thank  Qod !  welcome,  children,"  sounded  the 
friendly  voice  of  Mrs.  Lindfelder ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing so  soothing  in  its  very  tone,  that  Tony  and  Jose- 
phine were  quite  comforted  by  it. 

They  could  not  have  told  why,  but  both  felt  their 
hearts  grow  lighter ;  and  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  all 
mnst  be  well,  now  the  dear  mother  had  come  back. 
But  no  one  asked.  What  news  ?  good  or  bad  ?  for  Mrs. 
Lindfelder  was  asking  so  calmly  how  things  had  gone  on 
in  her  absence,—"  if  the  father  was  well ;  and  the  little 
one ;  and  if  the  boys  had  been  good,  and  had  done  what 
Josephine  bade  them,  as  they  had  promised  her  the 
evening  before  ?"  And  her  calmness  was  so  soothing  to 
the  others,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  put  the  fatal  ques- 
tion which  was  trembling  on  their  lips.  And  when  the 
house  door  was  opened,  and  they  caught  sight  of  the 
blaring  fire,  and  the  steaming  coffee-can,  the  feeling  of 
rest  and  comfort  increased ;  even  the  father,  who  ad- 
vanced pale  and  trembling  to  meet  them,  felt  its  power; 
and  when,  in  the  light  of  the  lamp,  he  saw  the  peaceful 
face  of  his  Salome,  it  was  as  if  a  heavy  load  had  fallen 
from  his  heart,  and  he  felt  assured  that  these  true  loving 
lips  could  bring  him  nothing  but  good  tidings. 

"  Here,  father,  take  the  basket !  It  has  caused  me 
anxiety  enough  all  the  way  from  Basle,  for  it  is  very 
heavy  ;  yes,  heavy  with  God's  blessing ! " 

*'  Wife  !  Salome !  you  have—" 

"  Mother— auntie— you  have  got  the  money ! "  they  all 
cried  out  at  once. 

"  Yes,  dear  ones,  I  have  got  it,  and  brought  it  with 
me !    And,— 

'  Now  thank  we  all  our  God, 
With  heart,  and  hands,  and  voices, 
Who  wtmdrons  things  hath  done. 
In  whom  his  world  rejoices.' 

He  has  inclined  the  heart  of  a  good  man  to  me  to-day, 
and  we  will  be  able  to  stay  in  our  dear  little  house.'* 

What  joy  these  words  caused !  The  home,  thus  re- 
stored to  them,  now  seemed  donbly  dear ;  for  in  these 
last  dreary  days  they  had  learned  to  understand  the 
sorrows  of  the  homeless.  The  father  stood  silent  with 
the  heavy  basket  in  his  hand,  looking  now  at  the  happy 
children,  now  at  the  loving  mother,  with  deep  emotion 
and  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  such  as  he  had  never  ex- 
perienced before.  In  Mrs.  Lindfelder's  eyes  glistened 
tears  of  joy,  as  she  embraced  Josephine,  and  siud  ten- 
derly, "And  your  fees  are  there  too,  dear  child ;  and 
now  you  can  help  us  to  work  and  to  earn  as  you  wish." 

The  giri  stood  as  if  petrified,  and  only  came  to  herself 
when  Tony,  in  the  joy  of  his  hearty  seized  her  by  the 
head  and  pressed  a  hearty  kiss  on  her  burning  cheek. 
Then  she  fled,  like  a  frightened  deer,  into  the  good 
mothei's  arms.  The  boys  were  crying  out  for  coffee,  and 
asking  if  they  could  stay  at  school  now,  and  not  have  to 
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go  to  the  factory.  Hammy  added :  ''  When  mother  has 
got  80  mach  money,  she  might  haie  brought  some 
gingerbread  after  aU."  Little  Lena,  wakened  by  the 
tumult,  struggled  out  of  the  shawl  in  which  she  was 
wrapped,  and  joined  her  little  voice  to  the  general  re- 
joicing. 

At  length  they  recovered  composure  sufficiently  to 
enjoy  their  supper,  and  the  mother  made  the  evening 
worship  very  short,  for  she  knew  that  the  children  were 
too  excited  to  listen  long.  Then  Lena  and  the  noisy 
boys  were  put  to  bed,  and  the  mother  sat  down  with  the 
father,  Tony,  and  Josephine  round  the  table,  to  tell  the 
history  of  the  day,  and  to  propose  a  plan  which  she  had 
long  had  in  her  mind. 

So  she  began  to  tell  them :  How  she  had  gone  to  the 
station  in  the  morning  with  a  very  heavy  heart,  and  had 
turned  round  on  the  bridge  to  take  one  more  look  at 
the  little  house ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  never 
known  before  how  dear  it  was  to  her,  and  as  if  she  would 
rather  die  than  liave  to  leave  it.  And  on  the  journey 
she  bad  prayed  without  ceasing,  told  all  her  anxiety  to 
the  Lord,  and  said  to  him, ''  Lord,  with  thee  all  things 
are  possible,  and  thou  tumest  the  heart  of  man  like 
rivers  of  water, — turn  the  heart  of  this  rich  unknown 
man,  that  he  may  be  friendly  to  me ! "  And  as  she 
thus  communed  with  Qod,  her  heart  became  lighter,  and 
her  courage  rose.  But  in  Basle,  when,  after  a  long 
walk  from  the  station,  she  found  herself  before  a  large, 
beautiful  house  with  closed  windows,  she  became  afraid 
again,  and  trembled  so  that  she  could  hardly  pull  the 
shining  handle  of  the  bell.  An  old  servant  opened  the 
door,  and  led  her  through  a  long  passage,  up  a  splendid 
staircase,  to  a  hall,  hung  round  with  beautiful  pictures. 
There  the  servant  took  her  letter  and  told  her  to  wait 
She  was  left  there  alone  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  the 
house  was  silent  as  a  cloister,  anxiety  almost  took  away 
her  breath,  she  could  not  even  pray,  only  sigh  from  time 
to  time,  "  0  Lord,  help  me ! "  And  then,  all  at  once, 
the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  shone  so  brightly 
through  the  high  windows,  that  the  pictures  seemed  to 
become  alive,  and  to  smile  at  her,  as  if  they  would  say, 
'*  Be  comforted  ;  thy  prayer  is  heard !"  And  just  at 
that  moment  the  servant  returned  and  led  her  into  a 
beautiful  room,  with  a  thick  carpet  on  the  floor,  and 
flowers  in  the  windows ;  and  there  sat  an  old  gentle- 
man in  a  dressing-gown  and  fur  cap.  He  had  Mr.  Rey- 
mann's  letter  in  his  hand,  and  rose  to  meet  her  as  she 
came  in;  and  he  looked  at  her  so  kindly,  that  she  took 
heart  at  once,  and  told  him  everything  as  easily  and 
frankly  as  if  it  had  been  old  Mr.  Beynuum  himself,  and 
she  had  known  him  all  her  life.  And  he  asked  so  many 
questions,— <<  How  many  children  she  had,  and  how  old 
they  were  ?  What  they  worked  at,  and  how  much  they 
earned,  and  if  they  thought  they  could  manage  to  pay 
the  interest  regularly,  and  how  long  they  had  lived  in 
the  house  ? "  And  she  answered  all  his  questions ;  and 
when  she  told  how  hard  it  was  to  live,  now  that  every- 
thing was  so  dear— and  how  her  husband  had  inherited 


the  house  from  his  father,  and  had  himself  been  bon  ii 
it,  and  what  a  grief  it  would  be  to  them  all  to  leave  it| 
she  could  not  keep  back  her  tean.  Bat  tha  old  geutie- 
man  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said  kindly,  '^  Don't  bs 
afraid,  my  good  woman ;  I  will  gladly  lend  yon  the  warn 
which  is  due  npon  your  house !  '* 

"  That  was  generous  and  noble  of  him,"  cried  Tony, 
striking  his  hand  on  the  table. 

*'  But  the  interest,  wife !  the  interest  for  tiiii  yeir 
and  last  year,  we  owe  that  too,**  said  the  anxious  fiktlML 

''  Doubting  again,  faithless   one ! "    anawered  the 
mother,  smiling :  "  hear  me  to  the  end.   I  wis  then  told 
to  go  and  have  my  dinner  with  the  aervant  in  the 
kitchen.    That  was  a  kitchen,  Josephine  I  eferythiag 
in  it  shines  like  gold  and  silver ;  I  never  in  my  life  snr 
such  a  kitchen.    I  could  not  eat  much,  though  the  good 
woman  pressed  me  very  kindly— the  food  seemed  to  stick 
in  my  throat    After  dinner  I  had  to  wait  a  little^  and 
then  the  gentleman  called  me  again.    He  sat  dov 
before  a  desk,  on  which  lay  a  large  book  «iid  Mr.  Bej- 
maim's  letter,  and  when  I  came  in  he  asked :  'What  ii 
the  exact  amount  of  the  bond  on  your  house  P   'A 
hundred  loois  d*or.'     <  That  is  2400  francs,  and  the 
interest  which  is  still  due  ? '    '  For  two  yean,  sir,  I  am 
sorry  to  say ;  we  were  not  able  to  pay  it  last  year  other, 
but  the  lady  was  so  good  as  to  let  it  stand.'    '  Thentbt 
will  be  (at  5  per  cent,  I  suppose)  240  franca.   Have  yoo 
any  other  debts ? '    'I  think  I  mentioned  to  yoo,  lir, 
that  we  still  owe  100  francs  for  my  niece's  appcentiee 
fee  ;  if  we  could  pay  that  it  would  be  a  great  coiDiort, 
for  she  could  then  help  us  to  earn.'    *  Then  yon  reqsin 
2740  francs  to  make  you  clear  ?'    'Yes,'  I  said  wikhi 
sigb,  for  it  seemed  such  an  immense  sum  of  mon^,  I 
thought  he  could  never  give  it  to  me.    'Now  iistso,'  be 
said :  '  Mr  Beymann  assures  me  of  your  honeitj ;  be 
writes  that  your  cottage  Lb  in  good  condition,  and  io 
better  times— which  may  the  Lord  send  us  soon  1— woolti 
be  worth  at  least  4000  francs.    It  is  a  pleasure  tone  to 
help  industrious.  God-fearing  people  like  you  in  their 
troubles ;  so  I  will  give  you  3000  francs.    Out  d  that 
you  will  pay  yonr  debts  and  the  expenses  at  the  notvj'ii 
and  you  will  still  have  a  little  over  to  fall  back  upooio 
this  hard  winter.    For  this  you  will  give  me  a  bond  en 
your  house,  and  150  frtmcs  a  year  of  interest    Are  ^ 
content  with  that  f '    '  Qreat  Qod !'  I  cried,  'only oos- 
tent ! '  and  1  wept  like  a  child." 

"  And  he  gave  you  the  3000  francs  at  once  in  jwff 
basket  ? "  asked  the  astonished  father. 

"Yes,  and  the  little  books  for  the  boys  too!  He 
brought  the  money  from  the  next  room,  put  it  in  bit 
basket  hisiself,  and  said :  He  would  give  it  me  at  oooe, 
for  my  honest  fiace ;  Mr  Reymann  would  attend  to  the 
drawing  out  of  the  bond,  and  we  must  pay  the  ezpeoiei 
of  the  notary.  Then  he  made  me  sign  a  receipt^  tf^ 
gave  me  a  letter  to  Mr.  Reymann,  which  I  am  to  take 
with  the  money  to  him  to-morrow,  and  he  will  aiiaB0> 
it  aU.  I  do  not  know  how  I  got  to  the  station  alttf 
that.    At  first  I  felt  as  if  I  could  fly  to  yoo,  but  then  i 
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dreadful  fear  came  over  me  that  I  should  he  rohhed  of 
the  money,  for  I  never  in  my  life  had  so  much  in  my 
bands,  and  I  thought  the  very  stones  must  see  what  a 
treasure  lay  in  my  poor  little  basket  Then  I  had  to 
watt  more  than  an  hour  for  the  train,  my  terror  increas- 
ing every  moment ;  and  it  was  not  till  I  got  near  home 
that  I  began  to  feel  more  composed  and  like  myself 
again.  And  I  made  a  vow  in  my  heart  to  the  Lord, 
which  yon  must  all,  especially  you,  Antony,  help  me  to 
pay." 

**  We  have  enough  to  do  if  we  pay  our  debts,  wife ! 
And  what  is  over  of  the  money  will  all  be  needed  to  buy 
wood,  potatoes,  shoes,  and  warm  clothes  for  the  winter. 
For  we  have  absolutely  nothing,  and  are  poorer  than 
chnrch  mice.  And,  Salome,  if  we  could  not  manage  to 
pay  120  francs  interest,  how  are  we  to  pay  150  ?  We 
earn  barely  enough  to  keep  us  from  starving." 

*^  Tea,  &ther,  when  only  you  and  Tony  are  earning ; 
but  when  Josephine  and  I  help  too,  with  God*s  blessing 
we  will  easily  make  it  out  What  do  you  think,  children, 
—if  we  all  four  do  our  best,  we  will  get  on,  will  we 
not?" 

'^  Oh  yes ! "  cried  both  with  one  voice. 

"But,"  continued  Mrs.  Lindfelder,  << if  I  go  to  the 
factofy,  and  Finy  goes  out  to  work  too,  we  must  have 
lome  tmatwoirthy  person  at  home  to  attend  to  the  house 
ind  the  garden,  and  take  care  of  the  children ;  or  else 
^  we  will  get  into  terrible  disorder,  and  without  cleanli- 
nen  and  order  there  can  be  no  prosperity,  and  so—" 

**  Yoa  want  to  take  Swiss  Anna  and  old  Eli  into  the 
hoQse !  I  see  quite  well  what  you  are  after,  wife !  and 
I  can't  understand  how  a  sensible  woman  as  you  are 
ooold  eome  on  such  a  ridiculous  idea.  We  have  not 
enough  buead  for  ourselves  and  our  children,  and  you 
wiah  OB  to  take  an  old  woman  and  a  poor  cripple  on  our 
ahouldeit  toOi  No,  no,  Salome,  I  will  not  have  it ;  it 
would  be  folly  and  nonsense." 

''Swiss  Anna  is  still  able  to  work,  and  she  is  the 
honesteit  sool  in  the  world — we  could  trust  her  with  any- 
thing ;  and  ibr  diligence,  order,  and  cleanliness,  she  has 
not  her  eqnaL  She  has  often  said  to  me :  'If  your 
gaiden  were  mine  I  would  make  a  deal  of  money  out  of 
it'  See,  Cither,  I  am  sure  she  would  be  of  use  to  us, 
and  would  earn  more  than  she  would  eat" 

''Swiss  Anna  is  srgood  woman,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
agunst  her,  but  she  is  old,  and  might  soon  become  help- 
less and  a  heavy  burden  to  us.  And  as  to  £11,  the  old 
fmatic !  No,  a  hundred  times  no,  Salome;  that  shall 
never  be— and  you  must  be  out  of  your  senses  to  propose 
it" 

"BK  wonld  not  be  here  for  nothing ;  he  has  his  150 
ftanci  pension." 

"  And  do  yoa  think,  wife,  that  in  these  dear  times 
yM  can  fisedydothe,  and  nurse  an  old  man  for  150  francs. 
Doo^t  let  me  hear  another  word  about  it,  if  you  don't 
wish  to  see  me  aogry." 

^  Poor  Eli  needs  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  clothes 
now,  and  iriiere  seven  or  eight  are  to  be  fed,  the  ninth 


can  sit  at  the  table  too  without  making  much  diflerence  ; 
the  150  francs  would  be  fouud  money,  and  would  just 
pay  the  interest" 

"  And  £Ii  eats  no  more  than  a  sparrow,  uncle,"  put 
in  Josephine.  "Anna  told  me  just  tonday  that  he 
takes  almost  nothing  but  a  cup  of  coflfee  morning  and 
evening." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Miss  Impertinence !  and  don't 
meddle  with  what  does  not  concern  you  ! "  cried  Anton 
Lindfelder  in  a  passion,  springing  up  from  his  seat  and 
pacing  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room. 

Josephine  trembled,  for  she  saw  that  a  storm  was 
brewing  ;  but  the  mother  said  quietly :  "  Tony,  go  into 
the  kitchen  and  fasten  the  board  under  the  window. 
There  is  such  a  draught  comes  in  there  that  the  candle 
was  blown  out  yesterday  evening  as  I  was  washing  the 
dishes.  Josephine  will  go  with  you  and  hold  the 
light" 

"  Only  wait  a  little,  mother.  Now  that  the  house  is 
still  OUT  own,  I  will  soon  have  everything  mended  up 
and  put  in  order,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  a  nail  want- 
ing in  the  whole  house."  So  saying,  Tony  took  up  his 
hammer  and  went  into  the  kitchen  with  Josephine. 

But  the  father,  who  expected  a  fresh  attack,  steeled 
himself  against  it,  and  determined  to  meet  his  wife's 
request  with  such  a  decided  refusal  and  such  rough 
words  that  she  would  lose  her  courage  at  once  and  not 
trouble  him  again  with  her  foolish  notions.  To  his  sur- 
prise, ^however,  she  did  not  say  a  wonl,  but  calmly  took 
off  her  best  gown,  brushed  the  dust  from  it,  folded  up 
apron  and  neckerchief,  and  put  all  carefully  away  in  the 
great  chest,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do  on  the  even- 
ings of  Sundays  and  holidays.  Then  she  went  to  the 
table  where  the  basket  with  the  money  still  stood,  and 
said  in  a  friendly  voice  :  "  Where  will  we  put  the  money 
to  be  safe  all  night,  Antony  ?  I  am  beginning  to  be 
afraid  of  thieves  again  ;  I  would  not  like  to  have  it  long 
to  take  care  of.  I  think  I  will  put  it  into  the  straw 
sack  under  our  mattress  ;  it  will  be  safest  there,"  she 
added  smiling,  and  going  into  the  adjoining  bed-room. 

This  disconcerted  her  husband,  who  had  prepared 
himself  for  a  battle,  and  he  began  to  feel  very  strange. 
He  wanted  to  be  angiy ;  but  the  joyful  feeling  that  he 
was  now  relieved  from  his  great  anxiety,  and  could  stay 
in  his  little  house,  rose  up  within  him  and  scattered  his 
anger  as  the  wind  drives  smoke  away.  And  then  a  still, 
small  voice  in  his  heart  said  to  him  :  "  Your  good  wife 
has  helped  you  in  your  need,  and  are  rough  angry  words 
all  the  thanks  you  are  going  to  give  her  ? "  Ashamed, 
he  followed  her  mto  the  bed-room,  where  she  was  busy 
concealing  the  money  in  the  straw  sack. 

"  Oan  I  help  you,  wife  ? "  he  said  at  last 

'*  No,  thank  you,  Antony,  I  have  just  finished  ; — but, 
yes,  lift  the  mattress  on  the  bed  again  ;  it  is  so  heavy, 
and  I  am  tired  out  I  will  not  need  to  be  sung  to  sleep 
to-night" 

"  Salome,  I  have  never  even  thanked  you  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me." 
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"  Not  I,  father,  the  Lord  has  done  it,  and  praiflc  and 
thanks  belong  to  him  alone  ! " 

"  Yes,  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  Salome,  what 
would  ha?e  become  of  us  ?  And  by  way  of  thanks  I  got 
angry  and  spoke  roughly  to  you/'  said  Anton  Lindfelder 
gently,  holding  out  his  hand  to  his  wife. 

She  took  it  between  both  of  hers,  led  him  to  his 
father*s  arm-chair,  and  said :  "  So,  my  Antony,  when  you 
sit  there  all  evil  thoughts  fly  away  ;  I  always  think 
that  the  good  angel  of  the  dear  father  hovers  over  you 
here." 

**  I  have  retunied  you  evil  for  good,  Salome  !  I  am 
very  sorry,  but—" 

**  But  you  had  not  considered  the  matter,  father ;  and 
I  know  when  you  have  slept  upon  it  yon  will  see  it  in 
quite  another  light." 

**  No,  no,  Salome,  there's  no  use  talking  of  that  I 
will  never  agree  to  it,  and  you  had  better  not  speak  of  it 
again  if  there  is  to  be  peace  between  us." 

''  Listen  to  me  patiently  for  a  moment,  Antony ;  I  am 
not  going  to  say  much,  for  my  eyes  are  falling  shut  with 
sleep.  The  day  before  yesterday,  when  I  went  to  tell 
Swiss  Anna  about  our  troubles,  it  went  to  my  heart  to 
see  the  heavy  cross  the  old  woman  has  to  bear.  Joseph 
is  away,  the  landlady  has  given  her  warning,  and  she 
does  not  know  where  she  can  go  with  poor  old  Eli ;  and 
I  thought :  *  Oh,  if  the  Lord  would  let  us  remain  in  our 
dear  little  house,  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  show 
our  gratitude  by  giving  these  poor  homeless  ones  a 
oomer  at  our  fireside.*  And  to-day  as  I  came  back  from 
Basle  so  happy,  I  vowed  to  him  that  I  would  do  it ; 
and,  Antony,  if  you  would  further  enjoy  God*s  blessing, 
you  must  not  force  me  to  break  my  vow." 

"  Well,  take  old  Anna  into  the  house,  in  Qod*s  name, 
if  it  must  be  so,  and  you  will  have  your  own  way.  But 
Eli  must  go  to  the  hospital  with  his  pension  ;  and  that 
is  my  last  word." 

"  Tell  me,  father,  are  you  sorry  now  that  we  adopted 
Josephine,  and  brought  her  up  with  our  own  ?" 

"  Josephine !  What  do  you  mean,  wife  ?  The  child  is 
my  greatest  joy,  and  as  dear  to  me  as  any  of  my  own." 

*'  Well,  well,  Antony ;  do  you  remember  when  my 
poor  sister  died,  and  I  asked  you  if  I  might  take  the 
little  Finy  and  bring  her  up?  You  feared  then  she 
might  be  a  burden  to  us,  and  said  we  should  send  her 
to  the  orphanage." 

^*  But  there  is  all  the  diflference  in  the  world  between 
a  child  so  nearly  related  to  us,  and  old  lame  Eli,  who  is 
nothing  to  us  whatever." 

"  I  don*t  know,  father,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
child  brought  us  a  blessing,  old  Eli,  who  is  more  help- 
less than  an  orphan,  would  bring  a  stiU  greater  blessing, 
if  we  have  compassion  on  him." 

"  He  will  be  better  off  in  the  hospital  than  he  could 
be  with  us." 

''That  is  as  you  take  it,  Antony.  He  would  certainly 
be  well  cared  for  in  the  hospitd ;  but  the  old  man  is 
accustomed  to  be  alone  and  quiet,  and  there  he  would 


be  always  in  a  crowd,  and  that  would  be  very  pAinfid  to 
him.  Then  he  has  lived  with  Aniui  for  thirty  jeaOy 
and  it  would  be  hard  for  both  to  part  now.  Bemeoibv, 
father,  how  heavy  your  heart  was  when  yoa  thoog^  we 
should  have  to  leave  our  home,  and  yet  we  would  nol 
have  been  parted  from  one  another ;  I  and  the  dev 
children  would  still  have  been  with  yon^  and  we  would 
have  helped  each  other  to  bear  the  triaL  The  aocnnr 
that  has  been  taken  from  you  to-night  is  still  weigfiiqg 
on  Anna  and  Eli ;  and  if,  besides  that,  they  mmk 
separate  from  one  another,  I  fear  they  will  neither  of 
them  survive  it  Ah,  Antony,  to  be  dd,  and  poor,  sod 
homeless,  is  surely  the  hardest  earthly  lot  And  when 
Qod  has  been  so  merciful  and  gradous  to  us,  he  mesns 
us  to  have  compassion  on  others,  and  has  thrown  thsss 
two  old  forsaken  ones  in  our  way." 

"  But  where  do  you  mean  to  put  them  ?  Onr  hooM 
is  as  full  as  an  egg  already.  And  when  we  aieall  ootst 
work,  who  is  to  look  after  old  Eli  ?  No,  no,  Salome,  dianly 
is  all  very  well ;  but  Eli  must  go  to  the  hospital,  and 
that  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it" 

''  Where  will  I  put  them,  father  ?  That  is  esolf 
arranged.  We  will  give  up  this  room  to  Eli,  and  pot 
Dres/s  bed  in  too.  It  will  be  a  treasure  to  the  boy,if  he 
learns  to  perform  little  services  of  love  to  an  old  man." 

"  And  we  are  to  put  up  our  bed  under  the  apple-tns 
and  sleep  outside,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Not  at  all !  We  ^  put  it  in  the  parlour,  where  it 
stood  in  your  father*s  lifetime,  and  Lena's  Utile  crib 
beside  it  We  had  always  three  or  four  littie  ones  tiiei^ 
and  we  had  plenty  of  room." 

**  And  where  would  you  put  Anna  1" 

"  In  the  attic,  where  Tony  and  the  boys  sleeps  Toof 
and  Hammy  would  get  Josephine's  little  room,  ind 
Finy  would  go  up  beside  Anna.  They  are  veiy  food  d 
each  other,  these  two,  and  would  get  on  nicely  togetiur* 
But  now  I  am  going  to  bed,  or  I  will  be  fslling  sdeep 
on  my  diair." 

For  some  time  Antony  continued  pacing  np  and  dom 
the  room,  not  sure  whether  he  ought  to  be  plesaed  cr 
angry.  It  went  quite  against  the  grain  witii  him  te 
think  of  taking  the  two  old  people  into  his  house*  Bit 
then  Salome  had  helped  him  in  his  need  ;  and  where  ba 
had  seen  no  remedy  and  had  quite  despaired,  she  hid 
lifted  the  load  of  care  from  his  shouldenL  "That  ii 
true,"  he  said  to  himself;  "and  there  is  not  a  better 
wife  in  the  whole  world,  that  is  true  too.  But  she  ii 
obstinate,  and  when  she  once  gets  an  idea  into  her  beidf 
there  is  no  getting  it  out  again,  and  she  must  hsfe  ^ 
own  way,  and  that  is  unfortunately  true  also !"  ^ 
added,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  prepared  to  go  to  bed. 

The  next  day  it  seemed  to  be  taken  &r  grsntcd 
that  Eli  and  Anna  should  come  to  live  with  them.  TiM 
fother  certainly  made  a  wry  face  eveiy  time  the  sibje^ 
came  up,  but  he  had  not  time  to  hunt  up  new  ohjectiflD% 
for  he  had  to  go  with  his  wife  to  Mr.  Beynuuuf  s  withtti 
money,  then  to  the  notary's,  and  then  to  the  hdrtcf 
the  doctor's  wife,  and  lastly  with  Salome  to  Mr.  8MH 
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at  the  fjKctoiy.  He  inllingly  promised  Mis.  Lindfelder 
a  piinting  XMa^  and  her  husbaad  a  place  in  the  design- 
ing  room,  which  was  surer  work  than  drawing  patterns 
at  home.  So  there  was  work  for  all ;  and  the  future, 
which  had  seemed  so  dark  and  threatening,  was  all  at 
once  cleared  up. 

Meanwhile  Tony  and  Josephine  were  turning  the 
house  upside  down,  and  preparing  everything  for  the 
reception  of  the  new  inmates.  Tony  had  hegged  a 
holiday  from  the  workshop,  and  set  to  work  with  such 
good  will,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him.  When  the 
paxents  returned  home  in  the  evening,  the  great  four- 
pott  bed  with  the  yellow  curtains  stood  once  more  in  the 
parlour,  and  the  father  exclaimed  involimtarily,  *'  How 
homelike  that  looks !  It  brings  back  the  days  when 
my  dear  father  was  with  us.*' 

And  what  did  Anna  and  Eli  say  to  it  ?  It  seemed 
to  Anna  like  a  message  from  heaven,  when  Mrs.  Lind- 
fekler  made  the  proposal  that  she  and  Eli  should  come 
and  live  with  them,  and  take  care  of  the  house  and  the 
children  and  the  garden,  because  she  was  going  to  work 
in  the  factory,  and  Finy  would  be  out  at  work  too.  She 
wepty  to  be  sure,  at  leaving  her  own  little  home  where 
she  had  lived  so  long ;  but  she  wept  also  for  joy,  at 
having  found  j^jother  home  where  she  would  be  sur- 
rounded with  love.  And  only  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced it  know  what  it  is  to  be  homeless  and  friend- 
less. She  said  to  Mrs.  Lindfelder,  ''  The  Lord  Qod 
will  surely  reward  you  a  thousand-fold  for  what  you  are 
iK>w  doing  for  Eli  and  for  me.  And  I  will  work  for  you, 
and  keep  everything  as  neat  and  tidy  as  in  a  doll*s  house. 
And  as  for  the  garden,  wait  till  the  spring  and  you  will 
see  what  I  will  raise  there,  and  what  a  nice  little  bit  of 
money  it  wiU  bring ! " 

The  greatest  difficulty  came  from  a  quarter  from  which 
no  one  expected  it,— from  old  Eli  himsell  Anna  com- 
plained that  since  Joseph  had  gone,  he  was  not  like 
himseUl  He  was  dissatisfied  with  everything  she  pro- 
posed, and  when  she  asked  him  what  it  jiras  then  that 
he  wanted,  and  where  he  wished  to  go,  he  did  not  know 
himsell  Tony  had  come  several  times  and  kindly 
offered  to  help  him  out  of  bed  as  Joseph  had  done,  but 
the  only  answer  he  got  was  a  surly  '*  No."  And  he  had 
not  been  out  of  bed  for  a  fortnight,  and  had  tasted 
nothing  all  that  time  but  a  little  coffee  morning  and 
tvenuig. 

Mrs  Lindfblder,  too,  found  the  old  man  wonderfully 
altered;  and  to  all  her  friendly  persuasion,  he  only  replied 
that  it  was  all  the  same  to  him,  they  might  do  what  they 
liked  with  him.  But  she  thought,  old  people  are  often 
Hke  littie  children,  too  weak  to  form  a  resolution,  and 
so  they  nuist  just  treat  him  like  a  child,  and  arrange 
everything  for  him ;  the  miexpected  dianges  had  been 
sncfa  a  shock  to  him  that  his  head  had  got  quite  oon- 
faaed.  So  thej  should  not  talk  much  more  about  it, 
tet  when  evatytbing  was  ready,  bring  a  coach  and  put 
him  ia  it  wifefaont  asking  if  he  was  willing.  Meanwhile 
sbedid  all  she  oonld  by  means  of  little  bring  attentions 


to  rouse  old  Eli  from  his  lethargy ;  she  sent  the  boys  to 
him  every  day,  now  with  a  little  tobacco,  now  with  a 
wheaten  roll,  which  he  always  enjoyed  to  his  coffee. 
One  of  Anna's  great  troubles  lately  had  been,  that  since 
bread  was  so  dear  she  could  no  longer  afford  to  buy  him 
one  eveiy  day  as  before.  Josephine  also  came  often 
with  little  Lena,  and  while  she  and  Anna  talked  over 
the  necessary  arrangements,  the  little  one  would  be  left 
with  Eli  alone  in  his  room,  and  then  be  would  some- 
times smile  at  her  and  play  with  her.  He  began  to  get 
used  to  the  boys  too,  *'  especially  the  Brefessor,''  said 
Anna.  ''  But  as  long  as  he  keeps  to  his  bed,  never  cries 
<  Wood  here,*  does  not  enjoy  his  pipe,  does  not  sing^  and, 
does  not  argue,  there  is  something  very  far  wrong.*' 

At  last  the  day  arrived  when  they  must  leave  the  old 
home  and  go  to  the  new  one.  Poor  Anna  wept  as  if 
her  heart  would  break,  for  old  Mrs.  Fellenberg— with 
whom  she  had  been  in  service  in  her  youth  in  Berue— 
had  always  said  to  her,  '^  Anna,  to  have  a  home  of  one's 
own  is  worth  much  gold,"  and  now  she  had  none  \  And 
while  she  packed  and  Tony  lifted  her  goods  into  the  curt, 
she  said  at  least  a  hundred  times  that  her  heart  was 
broken,  and  it  would  be  the  death  of  her. 

"  Cheer  up,  old  Anna,**  comforted  Tony,  "  and  go  up- 
stairs now  and  get  Eli  ready ;  in  the  evening  I  will 
come  with  a  coach  and  fetch  you  both.  And  when  once 
you  settle  down  among  us  you  will  begin  to  live  again, 
and  will  not  wish  to  leave  us.** 

*'  Don*t  forget  to  nail  a  little  shelf  over  Eli*s  bed  for 
his  can  of  honour,**  said  Anna,  as  Tony  prepared  to 
start    ''  It  is  dearer  to  him  than  his  life.** 

Tony  promised,  and  set  off  with  the  cart,  on  which 
Eli's  bed  too  was  packed.  Eli  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  with 
his  wooden  leg  strapped  on,  his  can  of  honour  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet  He  did  not  speak  a  word,  stared  right 
before  him,  and  looked  so  pale  and  strange  that  Anna 
got  frightened,  and  said  to  the  hwdlady,  *'  You  will  see 
we  will  not  get  him  away  from  here  alive ! "  His  little 
possessions  were  soon  got  together,  and  Anna  had  the 
pleasure  of  throwing  out  the  ''  rubbish  **  from  his  old 
chest,  and  packing  it  in  an  orderly  way,  for  Eli  took  no 
notice  of  what  she  was  doing,  and  seemed  to  sleep  with 
his  eyes  open.  But  she  found  no  more  six-franc  pieces/ 
eagerly  as  she  sought  for  them. 

Towards  evening  Tony  arrived,  not  as  he  intended 
with  a  hired  coach,  but  in  the  beautiful  carriage,  drawn 
by  two  splendid  gray  horses,  belonging  to  the  gentleman 
in  whose  factory  his  parents  worked.  Mr  Staubig,  the 
foreman,  had  asked  for  it,  and  received  a  wiUing  assent 
Hammy  was  mounted  beside  the  coachman  on  the  box, 
and  looked  down  from  his  elevation,  '*  as  proud  as  a  king 
on  his  throne,**  said  the  people  of  the  little  street,  who 
had  all  gathered  to  bid  Anna  and  Eli  farewelL  Inside 
sat  Tony,  and' Josephine  with  Lena  on  her  lap,  crowing 
and  laughing  for  joy. 

Tony,  without  much  ceremony,  lifted  Eli  in  his  arms, 
carried  him  down-staiis,  and  placed  him  in  the  comer 
of  the  carriage,  where  Josephine  placed  the  cushions 
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comfortably  for  him,  and  took  both  his  hands  lovingly 
between  her  own.  They  were  cold  as  ice,  and  trembling 
like  aspen  leaves,  and  great  tears  fell  down  from  under 
his  closed  eyelids.  All  the  spectators  were  moved  at  the 
appearance  of  the  helpless  old  man,  and  wished  the 
Lindfelders  "  Ood's  blessing  and  reward ; "  even  the 


landlady  wept — "  crocodile's  tean,"  growled  Anna,  m  ibe 
took  a  sobbing  jhrewell  of  all  her  old  friends  and  neigli- 
bonrs,  shaking  hands  all  round,  till  Tony  lifted  her 
almost  forcibly  into  the  carriage.  Then  Dresy,  solemnly 
bearing  the  can  of  honour,  stepped  in  too,  and  the 
carriage  rolled  away. 


HOW    TOH   WAS    INTERETTPTED. 

A  SKETCH  FOR  THE  BIG  BROTHER 


[ARY,  if  you  have  any  more  crying  to  do,  I 
wish  yon  would  just  do  it  up-stairs,  and 
then,  perhaps,  I  might  have  some  chance 
of  getting  on  with  my  Greek,"  observed 
Tom  TVake  to  his  sister.  This  was  said  in  a  tone  of 
cold  precision  and  politeness,  which  younger  sisters  will 
at  once  recognize. 

Now  Mary  had  been  sitting  there  with  the  express 
expectation  of  being  asked  what  her  troubles  were,  but 
this  touched  her  dignity,  and  without  a  word  she  rose, 
and  quietly  left  the  room. 

Tom's  studies,  however,  did  not  seem  to  get  on  much 
better  than  before.  His  dictionary  had  grown  perverse, 
his  pen  was  surely  a  very  bad  one,  and  all  his  persever- 
ance seemed  to  have  left  him.  Tom  felt  somehow  that 
his  Greek  Testament,  which  he  was  studying,  was  out 
of  place  in  his  hands  just  then,  and  he  let  it  fall  on  the 
table,  saying  aloud,  to  reassure  himself,  "  It's  only  one 
of  my  lesson-books  after  all"  But  the  book  itself  seemed 
to  contradict  him,  for  the  cover  had  fallen  back,  and  the 
title-page  stared  him  in  the  face, — ''  The  New  Testament 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ" 

Tom  pushed  back  his  chair,  sprang  to  the  door,  and 
bounded  lightly  up-stairs. 

Mary  was  in  the  school-room,  and  these  were  the 
thoughts  she  was  just  concluding  in  her  little  mind : 
"  Well,  then,  I  don't  care ;  and  I'll  never  tell  anybody. 
I  coidd  have  told  Tom,  and  he  would  have  helped  me," 
— here  a  few  tears— "but  he  sent  me  away  and  was 
angry  with  me.  And  I'll  say  nothing  to  Miss  Wilson, 
and  she'll  never  know ;  I  can't  help  it  if  it's  wrong ;  and, 
besides,  I  don't  care." 

But  here  was  Tom,  and  he  was  saying,  "  Well,  Mary, 
come  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  coaxing  first,  but  Tom  knew 
that  was  his  own  fault,  and  went  through  with  it 
patiently.  At  length  Mary  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
and  sobbed  out,  "  Well,  I  told  Miss  Wilson  a  lie  this 
morning  at  school — at  least  it  was  nearly  one." 

"Oh,  Mary,  how  could  you?"  cried  Tom,  starting. 
He  thought  he  knew  his  little  sister's  faults  very  well, 
but  this  was  a  new  one. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Mary  in  a  frightened  tone, 
''but  I  did.  We  all  bad  a  sum  given  out,  and  Miss 
Wilson  read  out  the  answer,  and  all  who  had  the  same 
were  to  stand ;  and  I  thought  I  had  it :  and  I  stood, 
and  we  were  all  put  up,  and  I  got  second  dux.  And 
then,  after  we  had  sat  down,  I  looked  at  my  slate,  and 


I  saw  that  I  had  taken  a  nothing  for  a  six,  and  that 
my  answer  was  wrong.  And  I  never  said  anything; 
and  I'm  second  dux  now." 

"  It  was  very  wrong,  Mary,"  said  Tom,  sternly ;  "it 
was  a  great  sin,  and  God  hates  it ;  and  as  long  as  yon 
don't  confess  it,  you  are  just  fighting  against  God  with 
all  your  might." 

Elder  brothers,  when  they  take  any  interest  in  the 
inner  and  higher  lives  of  the  little  ones,  have  generdly 
a  good  deal  of  the  Old  Testament  spirit  about  tbeo, 
and  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  severity  of  the  eailiflr 
dispensation.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unwholesome,  tM- 
pered  with  love,  but  it  is  a  little  terrifying.  Maiybanl 
into  fresh  tears.  Fighting  against  God  with  all  her  nuigiil! 

"Oh,  Tom,  I  never  meant  to  do  that  Tm  so  Mny, 
I'm  so  sorry." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Tom  in  a  softer  tone ;  and  Miiy, 
hearing  the  love  that  was  in  it,  put  her  hand  timkilf 
into  his,  feeling  deeply  thankful  in  her  sonrowful  littie 
heart  that  Tom  would  have  anything  to  do  with  one  w 
wicked  as  she  was.  And  through  all  the  long  andgnw 
rebuke  that  followed,  striking  a  sense  of  awe  and  miMj 
into  Mary's  sinking  heart,  a  little  ray  of  light  was  alvi^ 
before  her.  For  was  not  Tom,  who  spoke  those  sad  sod 
terrible  words,  drawing  her  nearer  to  him  all  the  time, 
was  his  arm  not  round  her,  and  did  he  not  take  her  oo 
his  knee  at  last  ? 

"And you'll  tell  Miss  Wilson  this  afternoon,  Maiy" 
said  Tom,  when  she  had  whispered  her  penitence  and 
her  new  resolves. 

"  Yes,  this  afternoon,"  Mary  said.  But  Tom  knev 
by  her  tone  that  it  would  be  a  little  difficult  for  her. 

"  Let  us  kneel  down,  and  tell  Him  about  it,"  he  ui^ 
and  they  knelt  down  together. 

The  prayer  Tom  offered  was  not  a  long  one,  yet  be 
had  hard  work  to  get  through  it  Something  bid 
touched  him,  he  did  not  know  why.  The  harsh  feeliiit 
of  righteous  displeasure  was  all  gone.  Did  not  he  too 
need  forgiveness  ?  Love  and  pity  for  the  little  one  be 
had  been  reproving  filled  his  heart  Something  of 
Christ's  infinite  compassion,  of  His  tender,  unspeakable 
yearning  over  the  weak  and  erring,  had  taken  possesion 
of  him,  and  the  words  would  scarcely  come. 

When  they  rose,  Mary  wondered  why  he  took  ber 
face  in  his  hands,  and  covered  it  with  those  unnsnal 
kisses ;  but  she  only  collected  her  books,  and  set  off 
quietly  to  school,  and  Tom  went  down  again  to  bii 
Greek  Testament.  a.  M.  ■• 


^igkt  out  jof  ^^^xlxmss. 

A   8T0BT   OF   THE   FEANCO-GEBHAN   WAR. 


BY   ANNIE   LUCAS. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  BOW  Ur  TBB  CLOUD. 

"  O  Love !  Lore !  strong  as  Death,  from  such  an  hoar 
Preaiing  out  joj  bgr  thine  immortal  power. 
Holy  and  fervent  LoTe !" — Hkxans. 


ElE  let  me  pause  awhile,  and  recall 
wherefore  I  commenced  retracing 
these  pages  of  my  life's  story.  Let 
me  not  forget,  as  scene  after  scene 
f  before  me,  the  dim,  colourless  gray 
tent — forming  a  background  against 
bright  sunshine  or  deep  shadow  of 
)  thrown  out  in  startling  relief :  how, 
1^  grace  subdued  and  sanctified  the 
n  shade,  mercy  cheered  and  illumined 
—how,  in  storm,  peace,  "peace  that 
lostanding,"  came  like  healing  balm 
dling-place  in  the  heart  of  Jesus  into 
sunshine,  and  shade,  and  storm  alike 
d  high  by  the  rainbow  arch  of  Love. 
so  indeed.  Bitter  has  been  the  cup 
eld  to  my  trembling  lips ;  but  it  was 
pierced  hand,  and  sweetened  by  the 
n  who  drank  a  deadlier  draught  for 
more  let  me  echo  the  word  I  wrote 
fself  to  live  through  again  in  memory 
tat  are  gone  by — "He  hath  done  all 
"  All  things  ! — all  things  I  I  know 
it,  now ;  one  day  I  shall  see  it. 
that  the  wounds  are  healed,  that  they 
rob  with  pain.  Ah,  no  !  that  cannot 
know  there  is  a  "  need  be"  for  every 
^onld  not  have  had  one  less.  Even 
Bvery  wound  torn  open  afresh  by  the 
isation  of  all  I  have  written,  I  can 
lat  .  Not  one  pang  less;  for  each  has 


driven  me  nearer  Jesus.  His  love  is  to  me  more 
than  all  I  have  lost ;  and  my  treasures  are  in  his 
safe  keeping — not  lost^  but  gone  before.  They 
will  be  mine  again  where  no  sin  can  intrude,  no 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  gift  wound  the  heart  of 
the  Giver.  And  so,  with  bleeding  heart  and 
streaming  eyes,  I  can  cast  myself  into  the  arms 
of  Jesus,  and  say,  "  Even  so,  Father ;  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight" 

Barbe  led  me  from  the  room  when  all  was 
over,  and  placed  me  like  a  child  in  my  bed.  I 
did  not  weep ;  I  was  in  that  state  of  numbed, 
apathetic  quiet  which  follows  the  sudden  ces- 
sation of  a  long  strain  of  mind  and  body.  My 
father  was  with  Jesus  ;  and  that  was  all  1 
thought  of.  I  did  not  feel  then  that  I  was  left 
on  earth  alone — in  the  home  that  would  be  home 
no  more  without  his  loved  presence.  And  soon 
I  slept :  for  twenty-four  hours  I  had  never  left 
my  father's  bedside,  and  exhausted  nature  craved 
repose. 

It  was  afternoon  when  I  woke — woke  to  the 
knowledge  I  was  an  orphan.  That  thought  went 
like  a  stab  to  my  heart,  taking  away  my  breath 
like  a  sharp  physical  pain.  But  no  tears  came ; 
their  fountain  was  sealed.  After  a  time  Barbe 
stole  noiselessly  in.  Dear  old  Barbe  !  How 
little  she  figures  in  these  pages  ;  and  yet  how 
her  constant,  loving,  unobtrusive  tenderness  and 
care  siurrounded  every  step  of  my  path !  Not 
that  I  forget  or  fail  to  appreciate  her.    No.    But 
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such  services  as  hen  are  written  more  frequently 
on  the  heart  than  on  paper.  How  she  soothed 
and  tended  me  that  day !  How  she  wept  over 
my  mute,  tearless  grief  1  How  she  entreated 
and  coaxed  me  to  take  the  refreshments  she  had 
prepared !  When  I  had  striven  to  do  so,  she 
gave  me  a  message  from  Conrad  full  of  sym- 
pathy, and  begging  that  when  I  felt  able  I  would 
go  to  him,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come 
to  me.  A  definite  purpose  gave  me  strength. 
I  rose  at  once  and  dressed. 

But  first  I  went  to  my  father's  room ;  and 
then,  in  the  darkened  room,  in  that  cold,  still 
presence,  the  full  agony  of  bereavement  swept  in 
a  rushing  tide  over  my  breast.  I  sank  on  my 
knees  beside  the  bed,  and  wept  till  I  could  weep 
no  more.  For  those  bitter  moments  I  forgot 
even  Conrad.  But  suddenly  I  remembered  him. 
He  was  in  the  house,  thinking  of  me,  watching 
for  my  coming.  Instantly  I  rose,  and,  with 
something,  I  think,  of  the  feeling  with  which  a 
wounded  child  might  turn  to  its  mother's  arms, 
went  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  he  had 
been  laid :  I  felt  so  assured  of  sympathy,  and 
comfort,  and  help,  and  peaca  Conrad's  presence 
ever  brought  them  all  to  me. 

At  my  first  timid  knock,  Jeanne  Did6t  opened 
the  door.  With  a  few  murmured  words  of  S3an- 
pathy,  she  bade  me  enter,  herself  passing  out 
into  the  corridor.  I  walked  quietly  up  to  the 
prostrate  form  on  the  low  pallet  near  the  window. 
But  as  I  took  the  outstretched  hands,  and  met 
the  look  of  unutterable  tenderness  and  sympathy 
that  was  upraised  to  mine,  my  composure  failed 
once  more.  It  needed  not  the  tone  in  which 
"  L4onie !  my  poor,  poor  Ldonie ! "  was  mur- 
mured, to  make  the  brimming  cup  overflow.  I 
sunk  on  my  knees  beside  the  couch  with  a  low 
cry  of  anguish,  and  gave  way  to  a  passion  of 
tears  and  choking  sobs  which  shook  my  whole 
frame.  "  My  father !  0  papa !  papa ! "  was  all 
I  could  utter. 

'^  Dearest  L^onie,  it  is  hard,  very  hard,  to  part, 
even  for  a  little  while.  But,  darling,  you  must 
not  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Did  you 
not  tell  me  your  dear  father  was  seeking  light, 
owning  darkness  ?" 

**Yes!  oh,  thank  God,  yes!"  I  sobbed;  "or 
how  could  I  bear  it  at  all  t      0  Conrad,  he 


found  it— he  found  it  I  JetOB  wa»  with  him  al 
the  last    He  said  so." 

"  Then,  dear,  dear  L6onie,  yon  mmt  not 
grudge  him  having  reached  home  first  Tea 
will  not,  after  a  little  time.  Jesus  has  taken 
him  unto  himsel£  He  knows  how  bitter  the 
parting  is  ;  but  he  knows,  too,  how  sweet  the 
meeting  will  be." 

But  the  low,  tender  tones,  and  loving  dasp  of 
the  gentle  hands,  made  me  weep  with  greater 
violence,  and  for  a  time  I  lost  all  control  over  the 
hysterical  paroxysm.  With  what  patient  tender- 
ness I  was  comforted  and  soothed ! 

i 

At  last  I  felt  what  I  ought  to  have  felt  before— 
how  very  dry  and  burning  were  the  hands  that 
still  held  one  of  mine  in  a  firm,  tender  dasp; 
and  looking  up,  with  a  sudden  lull  in  the  storm 
of  sobs,  I  saw  how  deep  a  flush  had  mounted  to 
my  friend's  cheeks  and  brow,  and  how  od^jr 
bright  and  pained  were  the  sorrowful,  AhoD^ 
eyes.  At  once  I  rose,  and  struggled  tot  eda- 
ness. 

"  O  Conrad,  how  wrong,  how  cruel  I  have 
beenl  I  forgot  you  were  ill  and  snfiering.  I 
only  thought  of  mysell     Oh,  forgive  me !" 

"  My  poor  child,  your  sorrow  is  greater  tbn 
my  pain.  It  U  hard  to  see  you  weep,  lionie, 
and  to  know  your  grief  is  too  deep  for  me  to 
reach.     But  I  know  *  it  is  well' " 

He  turned  towards  me  with  one  of  his  fall, 
sweet  smiles  of  eye  and  lip.  But  he  was  wearied 
and  feverish,  and  his  brow  sbghtly  contracted 
with  pain." 

"  You  are  in  pain.  What  can  I  do  for  you  f 
Shall  I  caU  Jeanne?" 

"No,"  he  said,  brightly  and  decidedly;  "the 
sight  of  you  does  me  more  good  than  all  Jeanne's 
nostrums.  Will  you  not  draw  up  that  ottonuo, 
and  sit  beside  me  a  little  while  ) " 

I  did ;  and  that  low  ottoman  was  to  be  my 
place  for  many  an  hour  after  that  Seeing » 
cooling  preparation  on  the  table,  I  bathed  his 
head  with  it  But  he  would  not  have  me  do  it 
long. 

"  O  Conrad,"  I  said,  as  I  sat  down  again  beside 
him,  "  when  I  last  bathed  your  head,  I  thought-^ 
I  thought—" 

**  You  thought  it  would  be  in  vain.  And  i* 
would  have  been,  Leonie,  an  hour  later.    Had  i^ 
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not  been  for  your  noble,  generous  devotedness  in 
seeking  mt,  I  mnet  have  died  where  I  lay.  The 
miller,  Berlin,  declared  he  would  have  left  ua 
*  Prussian  dogs'  to  perish  rather  than  have  taken 
ms  up,  had  he  been  alona  He  only  yielded  to 
Father  Fontaine's  entreaties  on  your  account 
And  Dr.  Duprat  said,  another  hour  without  help, 
and  I  should  have  needed  it  no  more.  I  owe  my 
life  to  you,  L§onie.  How  was  it  that  you,  so 
gentle  and  so  timid,  ventured  so  much  for  me  ? 
Was  it—" 

But  as  he  spoke,  the  "might  have  been**  to 
which  he  alluded  rose  before  me  with  agonizing 
distinctness.  What  i^  it  had  been  even  as  I 
had  fiearedl  What  if  the  dear  friend,  whose 
presence  was  so  unspeakably  sweet  to  me  in  that 
sad  hour,  had  been,  ere  my  father  was  taken 
from  me,  laid  in  his  early  grave )  I  could  hardly 
endure  the  bare  thou^t  I  covered  my  face, 
and  struggled  hard  for  victory  over  a  second 
burst  of  hysterical  weepiu^  and  gained  it 
Conrad  gently  took  my  hand  in  his  as  I  removed 
it  from  my  &ce,  and  said, — 

"  We  will  not  speak  of  it  to-day ;  you  cannot 
bear  it  now."  And  for  a  time  we  were  quiet 
Then  he  asked,  "  Do  you  like  to  tell  me  of  your 
father,  or  is  it  too  much  for  you  yet  1" 

''  No,  I  should  like  it"  And  with  many  tears, 
but  soft  and  healing  ones  then,  I  told  him  again 
of  the  great  change  that  had  so  gradually  taken 
place  in  his  views — of  hb  last  hours ;  and  to- 
gether  we  rejoiced  over  the  rescue  of  that  troubled 
spirit  from  the  bonds  of  Satan's  weaving  that 
had  fettered  it  so  long. 

"  I  wish  he  had  known'you  were  here,"  I  said, 
as  I  ended.  ''  It  would  have  been  a  comfort  to 
him  to  know  I  had  you  to  help  me  now." 

"  To  help  !  Alas,  L§onie  I  I  cannot  help  you 
much,  as  I  am,  I  fear.  But  I  must  not  complain 
of  that,  helplessness  being  the  only  condition  in 
which  I  could  be  with  you  at  all.  But  did  not 
your  father  know  ?  " 

''No;  Dr.  Duprlt  thought  it  better  not  to 
excite  him  that  night ;  and  the  next  morning — 
And  then  at  last  there  was  no  time.  I  wonder 
what  he  meant  by  telling  Barbe  to  '  remember.' 
It  was  something  about  me,  I  know ;  he  looked 
so  at  me  as  he  said  it" 

'*  I  think  I  can  guess." 


"  You !    Tell  me." 

"No.    Ask  Barbe  fimt;  she  will  teU  you.   I-^** 

Just  then  Jeanne  Did6t  re-entered.  One  glance 
at  her  patient,  and  her  experienced  eye  at  onoa 
detected  the  feverish  symptoms  my  outburst  o£ 
grief  had  induced. 

"Excuse  me,  dear  mademoiselle,"  she  said; 
"  but  the  captain  has  already  talked  too  much-*- 
he  has  still  fever.  And  you,  too,  look  fitter  to 
be  in  your  bed.  Mademoisdle  must  pardon  ms 
asking  her  to  go  now." 

I  rose  at  once ;  but  Jeanne,  exclaiming  at  her 
stupidity,  left  the  room  hastily  in  search  of  soma* 
thing  she  had  forgotten  to  bring  up.  As  I 
turned  to  bid  Conrad  farewell,  he  took  my  two 
hands  in  his,  and  looking  up  into  my  face,  said, 
in  a  voice  deep  and  thrilling  with  tenderness, — 

''  L^onie  !  it  is  my  L6onic,  is  it  not  ?  " 

With  those  eyes,  filled  with  such  pleading  love, 
reading  my  own,  it  scarce  needed  the  only  word- 
answer  I  could  give.  But  I  gave  it  Then, 
pelding  to  the  gentle  constraint  of  the  hands 
that  held  mine,  I  bent  down,  and  our  lips  met  in 
a  long  sealing  kiss  that  pledged  us  one  for  ever- 
more. Yes,  my  Conrad,  for  eveitnore — for  time 
and  for  eternity ;  in  a  bond  that  distance  and 
danger,  separation  and  suffering,  not  even  death 
itself,  can  sever. 

Then  I  went  and  knelt  again  by  my  dead 
father's  side.  Oh,  how  I  longed  for  him  to  share 
my  new  joy ;  for  it  was  joy  even  then,  so  strangely 
grief  and  gladness,  bitter  and  sweet,  are  blended 
in  the  cup  of  life.  My  grief  was  there  as  before^ 
bare  and  sharp  and  agonizing;  but  the  utter, 
bitter  desolation  of  loneliness  was  gone.  I  had 
a  strong  arm  and  tender  breast  on  which  to  rest 
below.  Did  this  make  me  forget  the  still  stronger 
and  tenderer  one  of  my  Friend  above  %  Alas, 
alas  !  that  it  should  have  done  so  even  in  part  1 

There  Barbe  found  me  presently,  and  gently 
led  me  away.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent 
under  her  care.  I  questioned  her  about  my 
father's  meaning  in  his  dying  charge  to  her.  She 
told  me,  a  few  days  after  Conrad's  departure,  feel- 
ing the  precarious  state  in  which  his  health  wos^ 
he  had  told  her  that  the  evening  before  Captain 
von  Edelstein  left,  he  had  asked  and  obtained 
his  consent  to  his  seeking  my  hand  when  the 
war  should  be  over ;  and  also  a  promise  that  in 
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case  of  his  (my  father's)  death  during  its  con- 
tinuance, he  would  send  her  with  me  to  Munich. 
My  father  had  pkced  a  sufficient  sum  of  money, 
and  several  letters  to  old  friends  in  that  city,  in 
a  certain  drawer,  and  charged  her  to  lose  no  time 
in  communicating,  if  possible,  with  Captain  von 
Edelstein.  If  unable  to  do  so,  she  waa  to  go  at 
once  with  me  to  Germany.  I  understood  then 
why  Conrad  divined  the  meaning  of  my  father's 
words. .  It  was  very  sweet  to  me  to  know  I  had 
bis  sanction  and  blessing. 

The  next  day  we  laid  him  to  rest  beside  my 
mother. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

AN  AWAKED  I  NO. 

"  The  dream  hu  pasted  away,  Lord, 

Twas  born  of  summer  days; 
It  wat  not  hard  to  follow 

Thy  steps  through  quiet  ways, 
Down  in  the  fair  green  pastures, 

Down  where  the  lilies  lie — 
Where  the  stiU  waters  murmur, 

And  low,  soft  breeses  sigh. 
But  now  the  '  Follow,  follow!' 

Falls  with  a  dreary  chill; 
My  heart  moans,  in  its  anguish, 

•  I  cannot  lore  Thy  will ! ' " 

UsTTT  Bowman. 

Afteb  my  father's  funeral,  there  followed  a  time 
of  sweet  peace,  of  subdued  and  chastened  happi- 
ness. It  was  not  that  my  sorrow  was  deadened 
— swallowed  up — lost !  No  !  oh  no  !  But  my 
tears  were  blessed  ones ;  my  very  grief  sweetened 
by  the  fulness  of  love  and  sympathy  I  received. 
That  time  is  like  a  bright  oasis  in  my  life's  pil- 
grimage— none  the  less  green  that  the  dew  of 
tears  fell  softly  upon  it 

Of  course,  till  Conrad's  recovery,  no  change 
could  be  thought  of.  When  able  to  travel,  .he 
hoped  to  obtain  a  short  leave  of  absence  be- 
fore  his  strength  was  sufficiently  restored  to 
rejoin  his  regiment,  and  escort  us  himsel£ 
Jeanne  was  sent  away  the  day  after  the  funeral. 
Barbc  disliked  strangers;  and  besides,  our  re- 
duced stores,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies, rendered  any  unnecessary  addition  to  the 
household  undesirable.  So  by  day  I  took  my 
place  beside  the  invalid's  couch ;  and  at  night 
Barbe  slept  in  the  ante-room.  The  fever  de- 
clined ;  and  though  the  ball  had  not  been  ex- 
tracted, Conrad  did  not  seem  to  have  much  pain. 
If  he  had,  he  did  not  show  it     His  eye  was 


always  bright,  his  brow  clear,  his  smile  ready.  I 
thought  he  did  not  suffer,  and  was  happy  in  the 
thought  I  never  left  him  by  day,  except  for 
one  hour,  which  he  insisted  I  should  spend 
pacing  the  garden,  if  the  weather  waa  fine ;  the 
hall  and  corridor,  when  wet 

I  learned  in  those  dajrs  how,  from  the  first 
night,  when  he  saw  me  standing  with  my  white 
dress  and  pleading  face  under  the  hall-lamp,  he 
had  taken  me  into  his  heart  as  a  being  to  be 
loved  and  protected — how  that  love  had  grown 
— what  a  struggle  it  had  cost  him  that  last  day, 
on  the  mountain-side,  and  in  the  arbour,  when  I 
wept  at  the  tidings  of  his  sudden  departure,  to 
keep  back  the  burning  words  that  rose  to  his 
lips.      I  knew  then  the  secret  of  those  rigid 
features  and  set  lips.     My  noble,  unselfish  Con- 
rad !     He  preferred  to  leave  me  with  his  lore 
untold ;  to  risk  the  happiness  of  his  earthly  life^ 
which  he  felt  to  be  bound  up  in  me,  rather  than 
draw  out,  in  my  girlish  heart,  feelings  that,  in 
that  time  of  war,  could  but  bring  with  them 
anxiety  and  pain — it  might  be,  anguish  and  deso- 
lation.    If  he  lived,  he  told  himself  he  would 
win  me.     If  he  fell,  the  loss  of  a  friend  would  be 
a  wound  that  would  heal ;  that  of  a  lover  in  mjr 
heart,  not     So  he  left  me  frea     Tbank  Qod,  I 
am  not  free  still ! 

Much  we  talked  those  days  of  his  mother  and 
of  Thekla, — till,  from  his  descriptions  and  their 
own  letters,  I  seemed  to  know  and  love  them 
both, — and  of  the  home  and  haunts  of  his  boj- 
hood  and  youth.  He  told  me  of  his  past  life— 
of  his  friends — till  I  was  almost  as  familiar  with 
all  as  if  I  had  grown  up  by  his  side.  Other 
talks  too  we  had  about  various  things ;  and  each 
one  seemed  to  bring  out  more  and  more  hii 
noble  and  generous  character,  his  refined  and 
exalted  mind,  his  pure  and  elevated  spirit  Bat 
longest  and  sweetest  of  all  were  those  we  had 
over  the  little  Bible  that  had  brought  such  bless- 
ing into  tlie  house. 

And,  by  degrees,  Conrad  alluded  less  frequently 
to  the  end  of  those  pleasant  days  than  he  had 
done  at  first,  when  he  dwelt  so  much  on  the 
pleasure  it  would  be  to  present  me  to  his  mother 
and  Thekla.  Was  it  that  he,  like  me,  was  too 
restfully  happy  in  the  present  to  contemplates 
future  1 
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Hme  passed  on,  but  still  he  lay  prostrate.  Dr. 
Xhiprdt  forbade  any  attempt  at  an  npright  posi- 
tion. The  chest-wound  had  healed  rapidly ;  but 
all  his  endeavoors  to  extract  the  ball  from  the 
-severer  one  in  the  side  had  failed  Still,  he  was 
only  waiting,  he  said,  till  Wilhelm  Sandmann, 
who  had  been  wounded  with  Conrad,  should  be 
able  to  join  the  Qerman  camp  at  Belfort,  when, 
he  doubted  not,  the  army-surgeon  of  that  divi- 
«on  would  come  at  his  request,  and  together 
they  would  accomplish  the  troublesome  opera- 
tion. Then  his  recoveiy  would  doubtless  be 
rapid. 

At  last  'Wilhelm  left,  taking  with  him  letters 
from  Gonrad  to  his  mother  and  sister  for  the 
feldpost. 

The  day  after  his  departure,  in  the  early  after- 
noon, as  I  sat  beside  Conrad  as  usual,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  horses'  feet  coming  towards  the 
housa  Conrad  was  sleeping.  I  quietly  stole  to 
the  window,  and  saw  four  German  soldiers  dis- 
mounting at  the  gate.  For  a  moment  my  heart 
tunied  sick  as  I  looked  at  the  calm,  slumbering 
"bee  on  the  pillow.  But  the  suffering  would  be 
short,  the  relief  cert^un ;  so  I  gently  roused  the 
sleeper,  and  told  him,  in  a  voice  that  would 
tremble  a  little,  that  some  of  his  friends  were  at 
the  gate. 

*'  That  is  well,"  he  replied  cheerfully  ;  but  he 
took  my  hands,  and  looked  searchingly  into  my 
face.  The  tears  would  coma  '^  My  L6onie,*'  he 
said  with  grave,  deep  tenderness, ''  are  you  afraid 
to  leave  me  in  our  Father's  hands  % " 

'*!  cannot  bear  to  think  of  you  suffering,"  I 
answered. 

''lattle  coward  I  Is  this  the  heroine  who  so 
lately  braved  the  night  and  dark  woods  ? " 

"May  I  stay  with  you  while — when  it  is 
done  t " 

"  Dearest,  no ;  it — **  But  Barbe  entered,  saying 
the  doctor  and  three  officers  had  arrived;  that 
tbe  former  asked  permission  to  see  Conrad,  and 
^nested  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Dnpr&t.  Their 
^e  was  short,  she  added. 

Conrad  drew  me  down  to  him,  and  whispered, 
'^Oo  and  tell  Jesus,  love,  and  remember  'he 
^oeth  all  things  well.'  He  will  do  well  for  you 
^  for  me,  my  Ltoiie."  The  grave,  sweet 
^^^^tj  of  his  brow  and  eyes  as  I  left  the  room 


made  me  feel  how  strong  was  that  assurance  in 
his  heart. 

In  the  hall,  I  saw  Dr.  Duprit  just  entering. 
I  beckoned  him,  and  asked,  Would  it  take  long 
to  do  what  they  had  to  do  t  To  my  relief,  he 
answered  abruptly  in  the  negative. 

I  retreated  hastily  to  my  own  room,  till  I 
heard  the  footsteps  cease  in  the  house.  Then 
finding  the  quiet  insupportable,  I  stole  down  the 
back  stair-case,  to  assist  Barbe  in  preparing  re- 
freshments. She  was  not  there ;  her  attendance 
had  been  either  required  or  given  unsought  in 
the  sick-room;  but  Victoire  had  already  nearly 
completed  her  preparations. 

Having  given  a  little  help  and  some  directions, 
I  turned  into  the  library.  It  was  out  of  the 
way,  and  not  likely  to  be  entered  by  the  stran- 
gers, who,  with  the  exception  of  the  doctor,  had 
already  returned  to  the  dining-room.  There  I 
waited  anxiously,  distressfully.  It  was  so  pain- 
ful to  picture  my  beloved  one's  sufferings.  But 
I  must  not  grudge  them,  I  told  myself:  they 
would  soon  be  over ;  and  then  he  would  speedily 
be  his  old,  active  self  again,  such  as  he  was  when 
he  spoke  the  first  words  of  sympatliy  and  com- 
fort to  me  in  that  very  room.  Had  not  Dr. 
Duprat  said  so?  How  vividly  that  scene  rose 
before  me  as  I  thought  of  it! — Conrad's  very 
looks  and  tones ! 

'  Long  before  I  could  have  thought  it  possible, 
I  heard  the  opening  and  shutting  of  a  door,  sub- 
dued voices,  footsteps  down  the  stairs,  then — yes, 
they  were  approaching  the  room  which  I  was 
restlessly  pacing.  With  a  sudden  impulse,  I 
shrank  back  into  the  wide  window-seat,  behind 
the  dark,  heavy  curtain.  Why  I  did  so,  I  know 
not  Perhaps  from  an  instinctive  fear  of  what 
tidings  they  might  bring — a  shrinking  dread, 
lest  they  might  be  such  as  I  could  not  receive 
calmly  before  strangers.  It  was  but  an  instant's 
work.  What  I  thought,  I  cannot  tell ;  what  I 
heard,  I  can. 

The  door  opened  with  a  quick,  nervous  move* 
ment,  and  closed  upon  the  two  doctors.  Dr. 
Dupr&t  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  Then  there  is 
no  hope  1  " 

"  None,  whatever ;  not  the  slightest !  ** 

*'  With  your  experience  of  gun-shot  wounds— 
of  complicated  cases  like  this — do  yon  think  any- 
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thing  could  have  been  done  ?  could  the  hall  hate 
been  extracted  earlier  1 " 

**  Impossible !  the  injuries  are  extensive  and 
far  beyond  reach.  Mortification  must  inevitably 
ensua    You  see," 

Then  followed  a  long  technical  de8cr^>tion  and 
illustration.  And  I  sat  and  listened,  and  made 
no  sign.  Listened  and  understood — understood 
all, — the  death-knell  of  all  my  earthly  hopes,  the 
ghastly  technical  details,  the  kindly  lamentation 
over  blighted  promise  and  half-gathered  laurels. 
The  life-current  seemed  driven  from  my  heart; 
yet  I  was  alive-— oh,  how  intensely  alive !  Past, 
present,  future — the  dreary,  desolate,  terrible 
future — flashed  before  me,  vivid,  and  quick,  and 
sudden  as  lightning !  A  life-time  of  agony  com- 
pressed into  a  few  fleeting  moments. 

A  few  words  of  mutual  compliment  and  cour- 
tesy, and  the  interview  was  over.  The  doctors 
rejoined  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  I — well,  I 
lived  !  I  did  not  swoon — or  scream  !  Quietly, 
calmly,  like  one  who  has  received  a  death-wound, 
I  rose  and  went  up-stairs,  passing  some  one  in  the 
hall  without  seeing,  save  with  my  outward  eyes. 
Afterwards  I  knew  it  was  Dr.  Duprdt  I  can 
see  even  yet  the  startled,  anxious  look  with 
which  he  met  my  white,  fixed  face. 

But  once  in  my  own  room,  and  the  door 
locked,  I  sank  prone  on  the  cold,  polished  floor. 
I  did  not  weep ;  no  moan  broke  from  my  cold 
lips;  but  1  felt.  Oh,  the  unutterable  agony  of 
bUnk  horror  and  despair  that  crushed  body,  soul, 
mind,  and  heart  alike !  I  cannot  dwell  upon  it, 
even  now.  It  was,  indeed,  a  horror  of  great 
darkness.  Wild,  rebellious  thoughts,  darik,  un- 
belierving  doubts  of  God,  of  his  love,  of  his  truth. 
— ^But  why  analyze  the  frantic  anguish  of  that 
jfearf ul  hour  ? 

How  long  I  lay  there  I  know  not ;  I  took  no 
note  of  time.  At  last  it  flashed  upon  me  that 
^en  then  I  might  be  loaing  the  last  hours  with 
my  friend;  for  I  knew  now,  not  only  that  the 
day  must  soon  come  that  would  leave  me  widowed 
jn  heart  and  life,  but  that  it  might  be  at  hand — 
mj  day — to-morrow.  "It  may  be  to-day,  to- 
morrow, or  not  for  a  fortnight,"  the  German 
doctor  had  said.  That  thought  roused  me,  and 
atrang  my  quivering  nerves  with  strength  to 
jffmop    I  must  go  to  him,  my  Comrad,  so  soon 


to  be  mine  no  longer.  I  rose^  and  begin  iritfa 
trembling  hands  to  bathe  my  aching  brow  and 
smooth  my  rufSed  hair.  But  as  I  laid  my  hand 
on  the  lock  of  the  door,  the  bright,  calm,  patient 
fEiee  rose  before  me,  with  the  sweet  smile  of  wel- 
come on  it  that  was  sure  to  greet  my  entranee^ 
and  my  heart  turned  sick.  How  could  I  mest 
those  looks?  how  hide  the  anguish  that 
wrenching  my  very  heart-strings  asunder  1 
the  tide  of  wild,  dark  rebellion  and  doubt  rolled 
over  my  spirit  But  this  time  I  sank  on  my 
knees,  and  from  my  lips  burst  their  firtit  waO  of 
anguish,  "  Lord,  save,  or  I  perish  ! " 

And  he  did  save.  His  was  the  power  that 
made  me  strong  in  the  marvellous  might  of  loft 
to  endure ;  to  go  forth,  resolved,  for  that  kvad 
one's  sake,  to  bear  all  silently,  cheerfully,  at  least 
outwardly,  even  should  my  heart  break  in  the 
eflbrt.  His  last  days  must  be  lighted  by  tlie 
sweetness  of  earthly  love — clouded  as  little  ai 
might  be  by  the  shadows  of  hnman  gridf.  I 
would  conceal  my  sorrow — be  with  him  as  befon 
— till  the  time  came  for  him  to  know  the  trutL 

I  seemed  to  have  lived  years  in  the  t?ro  short 
hours  I  had  been  absent  from  bis  room.  The 
blow  was  so  sudden,  so  utterly  unexpected 
Strange  it  is,  looking  back,  to  know  that  fiom 
the  moment  Conrad  opened  his  eyes  after  his 
death-like  swoon  on  the  road-side  that  fiital 
night,  no  fear  for  his  life  had  entered  my  heut, 
not  even  once.  He  had  been  given  me  bade  as 
from  the  dead.  I  counted  him  mine.  I  forgot 
he  was  not  mine,  but  Ood*s.  Ay,  more :  I  lu^ 
given  him  God's  place  in  my  heart — the  fint 
And  He  will  brook  no  rival;  his  love  is  too  greit 
for  that. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 


SUNSET  H0UB8. 
"  I  wUl  cause  the  snn  to  go  down  tA  baob." 


TlB.a 


When  I  at  last  opened  the  door  of  OonnA 
room,  one  glance  at  the  cahn,  peaceful  face  tonwi 
towards  me,  with  a  look  almost  heavenly  in  iti 
deep  pitying  love — its  solemn  hdy  serenity— 'tdd 
me  he  knew  it  all  That  look  at  once  provedft^ 
uselessness  of  my  resolutions  of  ailen^  Becveteir 
durance,  and  broke  them  down.  I  Bvaok  into  ike 
anna  held  out  to  receive  me,  and  was  folded  doeelf 
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hiftrl  irkote  (gnMmm  tbrobblags  wert  bo 
^  h»  aliHed  1^  tb«  ioy  h«iid  of  deAtb. 
r  ^  OS  spc^flL  Bui  lA  tbat  ek)ie  «mbraoe 
leatto  heiurt 

rad'ft  Toioe  nt  It ngth  broke  tbt  loDg^  long 
He  spoke  not  to  me,  but  to  One  wbo 
XNild  fathom  and  control  the  angweb  of 
mn  The  tempest  of  my  soul  was  hudhed 
oiet  before  the  pleading  eamestneesi  the 
trusty  the  holy  solemnity  and  submisdye- 
'  that  prayer.  Aud  before  those  low  thriU- 
les  ceased  the  answer  came :  grace  to  sub- 
rength  to  endure. 

over  that  hour,  as  over  the  dose  hsart- 
nae  that  yet  remained  to  us,  I  must  leave 
limwn.  Deeply,  ineffiM^ably  as  every  line 
aved  on  the  living  tablets  of  memory,  the 
is  too  sacred  for  other  eyes  than  mine,  and 
whom  all  thio^  are  open.  Unspeakably 
18  are  those  records  to  me  now. 
r  that^  we  spoke  little  of  the  earthly  parting 
h  of  the  eternal  meeting;  little  of  our- 
-much  of  Him  in  whose  hands  one  at  least 
sive^  restfal,  happy,  as  a  loving  child  in  a 
mother's  arms. 

«  was  little  change  in  him,  except  that  he 
eaker,  and  that  he  no  longer  sought  to 
;  his  suffering  entirely ;  he  knew  the  know- 
if  it  would  make  it  easier  for  me  to  let  him 
the  land  where  ''  there  is  no  more  pain." 
I  the  revelation  of  that  day  came  not  as  a 
but  as  a  confirmation*  And  it  found  him 
His  sun  was  indeed  going  down  &ce  noon  ; 
was  setting  in  a  refulgence  of  golden  glory 
ached  every  object  on  which  it  rested  with 
ection  of  its  own  living  lights  flooding  even 
k  waters  oi  death,  and  leaving  traces  of  its 
;  rays  long  after  it  had  sunk  beneath  our 
1.  No  cloud  dimmed  its  brightness,  no 
ruffled  the  peace  of  that  parting  spirit 
Mt  it^  and  marvelled.  "  If  this  be  heresy," 
dl^  ^  it  makes  a  soft  pillow  to  die  on  I" 
niach  for  CSonrad ;  and  what  for  me )  The 
ion  of  the  promise,  **  As  thy  days,  so.shall 
oagth  be,"  tiirough  the  closing  hours  of 
si  dmr,  on  to  the  last  hours  of  the  last  dayl 
it^  tha  Mrength  given  by  the  oonstndaing 
of  lews  stMOg  aa  deatii ;.  within,. the  re< 
bflCCSflandCk  Made*— the  edM  efhiatMst.;. 


above,  shining  through  clouds,  Jesus.  But  dose 
and  heavy  round  my  heart  lay  the  thick  fdds  of 
my  sorrow,  tinged  indeed  by  his  brightness,  but 
veiling  mudi  of  his  beauty* 

Ah  t  there  was  the  difference.  Between  Con- 
rad's heart  and  his  sorrow  stood  Jesus ;  between 
my  heart  and  Jesus  rose  my  sorrow. 

And  through  the  strange  calm  of  those  last 
days,  ceasdesdy,  beneath  the  smooth  surface, 
surged  through  my  spirit  the  under-current  of 
unrest^  with  the  monotonous  dirge-like  wail, 
"  When  1  How  long  1 "  The  very  dock  pressed 
those  words  into  my  brain  with  every  beat  Of 
course,  I  never  left  the  room,  which  was  then  all 
my  world.  Except  for  the  night — the  first  I  had 
petitioned  not  to  be  sent  away  even  then,  but 
Conrad  had  said,  **  Not  now,  love ;  there  will  be 
warning  enough." 

Yes;  I  knew  it  Too  well  Each  word  of 
that  terrible  conversation  was  stamped  on  my 
brain  in  letters  of  fire :  ^  Once  let  the  pain  cease, 
and  a  few  hours  will  bring  the  end."  How  caidd 
love  dread  the  only  relief  that  could  come  1  Ah  I 
we  all  know  how  tenadously  we  cling  to  the  dear 
presence  of  our  parting  ones,  even  while  their 
suffering  wrenches  our  heart-strings  asunder. 

Once  only  was  that  dream-like  calm  broken. 
A  few  days — perhaps  three — after  the  one  I  last 
spoke  of,  two  young  officers  rode  up  with  a  packet 
of  letters  for  Conrad.  One  had  accompanied  the 
doctor  befcNre ;  he  was  a  friend  of  Conrad's,  and 
had  promised  to  inquire  fur  the  letters  which 
must  somehow  have  missed  their  destination—- 
nothing  strange  at  that  time.  Conrad  had  re- 
cdved  none  from  home  since  before  his  first  visit 
to  Dr§cy.  Both  came  up  to  his  room  for  a  few 
minutes ;  they  had  not  more  to  spare^  and  Con- 
rad's strength  could  not  have  admitted  a  longer 
interview.  Fearing  the  ezdtement  might  bong 
oa  the  overpowering  faintness^  which  occurred 
more  and  more  frequently  as  the  days  went  by,  I. 
remained  in  the  ante-room,  while  he  spoke  solemn 
tender  words  of  warning  and  farewelL  But  before 
tl^y  lefi^  I  went  to  seek  a  letter  Conrad  had 
pactijF  written,  partly  dictated,  to  Thekla  and  his 
mother,  which,  had  been  put  aside  to  wait  for  the 
fimt  seenas  dianee  ol  postage. 

I  wns  absent  but  a  few  moments ;  but  when  I 
mfcwnrf>.  at  that  fi lat  glaiffe  at  Conrad  my  heart 
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stood  still.  Was  that  haunting  monotone  about 
to  be  silenced  ?  He  lay  back  on  his  pillow,  with 
closed  eyes,  and  exhausted  look ;  but  there  was 
an  expression  on  his  face  I  had  never  seen  there 
before — ^unearthly  in  its  solemn  beauty.  I  could 
not  define  it  thea  I  cannot  describe  it  now. 
Even  my  entrance  did  not  rouse  him.  As  I  ap- 
proached his  couch,  trembling  with  the  deadly 
dread  that  had  come  upon  me,  I  saw  a  letter 
lying  by  his  listless  hand.  It  bore  a  black  border 
and  seal.  That  gave  me  fresh  nerve.  The  sum- 
mons was  not  yet 

"  Conrad,  my  Conrad,  what  is  it  ? "  I  whispered, 
bending  low  over  him. 

At  once  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  smiled  with 
the  same  unearthly  brightness  and  sweetness  of 
expression  his  countenance  had  worn  in  repose. 

'*  There  is  one  less  to  mourn  for  me  on  earth, 
L6onie ;  one  more  to  welcome  me  in  heaven !  My 
mother  has  gone  home  first ! " 

"  Your  mother  !  O  Conrad  I "  and  the  tears 
rushed  to  my  eyes. 

But  his  were  dry  and  clear,  as  he  replied, 
"  Yes ;  and,  L^onie,  I  thank  God  for  it  Her 
rest  is  won.  Instead  of  a  crushing  bereavement, 
my  death  will  be  to  her  a  joyful,  eternal  re- 
union." 

"  But  Thekla  !  0  poor  ThekU  !" 

For  an  instant  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  crossed 
his  bright  open  brow.  It  passed,  and  he  con- 
tinued, <*  It  will  be  well  even  for  Thekla.  She  is 
His,  and  her  Heavenly  Brother  will  more  than  fill 
to  her  the  place  of  the  earthly  one  he  is  taking 
from  her.  Only  for  a  little  while,  my  L^nie. 
When  first  it  began  to  press  upon  me  that  I  must 
leave  you,  my  beloved,  and  the  two  dear  ones  at 
home,  it  tore  my  heart  to  think  such  grief  must 
be  yours,  and  I  the  cause.  It  was  the  sting  of 
death.  But  his  love  quenched  it  And  his 
k>ve,  to  which  mine  is  but  as  a  rain-drop  to  the 
ocean,  is  yours.  Shall  my  love  question  bisi 
No ;  it  does  not  now.  Long  ago,  I  gave  myself 
to  him.  And  that  day,  when  I  knew  as  certainty 
what  I  had  begun  to  look  to  as  probability,  I  gave 
you  to  him — my  dearer  self — and  them.  It  grieves 
me  still  to  think  of  your  sorrow,  my  own,  and  of 
theirs.  But  I  have  reached  the  border-land  : 
looking  down  from  its  heights — forward  into  the 
boundless  expanse  of  eternity,  backward  upon 


the  narrow  strip  of  time — ^things  take  ihdr  trot 
proportion.  Only  a  little  while,  my  LSonie,  and 
then  an  eternity  together.  One  has  reached  honM. 
Can  I  mourn?     Can  you,  L6oniet" 

^  For  your  mother,  oh  !  Conrad,  for  her  t  But 
for  myself— for  Thekla—"  I  broke  off;  I  daied 
not  think,  much  less  speak,  of  the  time  which  was 
coming — coming  so  near  even  then.  We  spoke 
no  more.  Conrad  was  exhausted,  and  slept  with 
his  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  rested  persistently, 
desperately  in  the  present 

When  he  woke  again,  it  was  to  ask  me  to  read 
the  other  letters.      There  were  four,  written  aft 
different  dates — one  from  the  mother,  speaking 
of  failing  health,  breathing  love  and  blessing ;  the 
rest  from  Thekla.     One  full  of  joy.     Karl  hid 
written.     He  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Tille' 
Juif,  and  had  just  obtained    his  release.    Hii 
wound  had  been  severe,  but  not  dangerous^  and  In 
wrote  in  good  health  and  spirits  from  his  post  ia 
the  Crown  Prince's  army  before   Paris.     Then 
another  full  of  fears  for  her  mother,  and  longbgi 
for  her  brother's  presence.     And  the  last,  tbe 
brief  tale  of  bereavement,  written  in  the  firrt 
freshness  of  a  young  heart's  sorrow,  and  pleading 
for  her  brother's  return,  if  possible,  if  but  for  % 
day.     Alas,  alas,  poor  sister  I 

"Thekla  will  have  her  Karl;  you  will  haw 
Jesus,"  Conrad  said  as  I  finished.  After  that^  the 
quiet  days  went  on  as  before. 

Till  the  last  one  came.  Each  day  the  weakness 
had  increased,  but  he  was  still  the  same — h^ 
brow  clear,  his  eye  bright,  his  smile  ever^read/f 
and  his  voice  calm  and  sweet  He  had  had  little 
strength,  I  little  heart,  for  talking.  But  tb^ 
words  that  were  spoken  between  us-^^f  love,  c^ 
faith,  of  comfort,  of  prayer — are  still,  and  ev€^ 
will  be,  living  and  fresh  in  my  heart's  treasure' 
chamber.     Not  one  lost,  net  one  forgotten  I 

When  the  last  night  came,  and  the  boor  9% 
which  I  usually  left  him — ^it  had  grown  later  each 
night — I  had  noticed  no  change.  But  when  Barb^ 
came  to  take  my  post,  and  I  looked  the  plea  I 
did  not  utter,  she  said,  in  a  strange,  harried  nuoK 
ner,    "  Mademoiselle,  it  is  late ;  it  is  time  jov 
went  to  rest"     But  Conrad  laid  his  hand  oa 
mine,  and  said,  "  Not  to-night^  Barbe  I  ^    Tibeo 
I  knew.     When  I  dared  to  look  at  him,  he  md 
my  eyes  with  that  deep  sweet  look  of  nnqMakaUt 
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mud  sympathy,  and  Gomprehension,  which 
fB  calmed,  while  it  broke,  my  heart     And  I 
calm  to  the  very  last 
le  honrs  passed,  as  snch  hours  do  pass.     His 

rested  on  my  breast,  save  at  intervals  when 
igfatly  varied  the  position  to  relieve  him, 
igb  them  alL     I  was  conscious  of  no  weari- 

scarcely  of  pain.  My  whole  being  was  con- 
rated  on  him  ;  there  wonld  be  time  enough 
elf  through  the  dreary  years  to  come.  And 
da  sake  I  bore  all  that  was  to  be  borne,  did 
imt  was  to  be  done.  He  was  conscious  to 
rery  end ;  and,  when  voice  failed,  a  faint  glow 
le  old  smile  rested  on  the  silent  lips,  the 
■till  met  mine  clear  and  full,  and  his  spirit 
nnned  with  mine  through  them.  And  in  the 
dark  hour  that  precedes  the  dawn,  I  felt  tlie 

that  rested  on  my  breaking  heart  grow 
y,  heavier  stilL  Then  Barbe  came,  took 
motionless  form  from  my  arms,  and  laid  it 

on  the  pillow. 

stood  up,  stunned.  Barbe's  sobbing  wail  of 
\  broke  on  my  ear  like  a  far-off  sound  in  a 
m.  But  when  she  sought  to  lead  me  from 
room,  I  roused,  and,  yielding  to  a  sudden  im- 
^  stooped  down  and  gazed  closely  into  the 
-sbat  eyes — for  an  instant     No  light  would 

again  shine  upon  me  through  those  darkened 
lows.  Conrad  was  gone.  Heart  and  body 
e  fuled.     I  sank  senseless  to  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  LAST  OF  EAaTH. 

*B«t  fha  true  pftiUng  came.    I  looked  mj  last 
Ob  Um  Hd  beantj  of  that  ilmnbering  face. 
How  eonld  I  deem  the  lorely  spirit  past 
nat  there  had  set  so  tenderlj  its  trace  ! 
Yet  a  dim  awAilness  was  on  the  brow  ; 
(Ml,  not  like  deep  to  look  upon  art  thou. 
Death,  Death!"  Hxmaxs. 

AT  yet  remains  to  be  toldl  Anything  t 
I  much.  Tet  that  dark  December  morning, 
n  my  senses  at  last  struggled  back  through 
ttercifnl  unoonscbusness  that  had  shrouded 
1  lor  many  hours,  I  might  have  said  with  the 
(Qeen,  whose  discrowned  head  struck  against 
low  doorway  of  her  prison  cell,  ''  Nothing  can 
Mnow!" 

1  neasare  it  was  even  sa  But  then  I  had 
nHied  the  depth  of  my  desolation.    In  those 


first  hours  of  bereavement,  his  gain,  rather  than 
my  loss,  filled  my  mind.  In  imagination  I  fol- 
lowed his  freed  spirit  He  was  in  that  Presence^ 
where  there  is  <' fulness  of  joy  for  evermore." 
He  had  ''  another  day  than  ours."  His  sun  had 
set  to  me ;  but  its  rays  glorified  my  atmosphere 
yet  Some  of  the  rest  and  peace  and  joy  that 
shone  from  that  bright  departing  spirit  lingered 
round  me  stilL  As  I  lay  quiet,  with  closed  eyes, 
in  the  silence  of  my  darkened  room,  I  seemed 
raised  above  earthly  feelings — as  if  I  had  gone 
half-way  with  him.  That  exaltation  could  not 
last ;  Nature  must  have  her  way.  But  her  time 
was  not  then. 

Even  Barbe*s  agony  of  tears  and  pity  and  en- 
dearment could  not  shake  my  composure.  Now 
it  is  a  marvel  to  myself — as  it  was  a  terror  to 
her  then.  I  believe  it  was  in  the  hope  of  causing 
the  tears  she  begged  me  to  shed  that  she  at  last 
proposed  my  going  to  the  room  which  held  my 
earthly  all  If  so,  it  failed.  "Leave  me,"  I 
said.  Reluctantly  she  did  so.  I  could  brook  no 
common  presence  there. 

Who  says  death  is  like  sleep  ?  Who  speaks  of 
its  being  like  life  t  There  he  lay.  He  ?  No. 
It  I  There  were  the  noble  form,  the  graceful 
agile  limbs,  the  beautiful  clear-cut  features.  There, 
folded  on  the  quiet  breast,  were  the  very  hands 
whose  tender  clasp  still  lingered  on  my  own — 
there  were  the  very  lips  that  had  been  so 
sweet  to  me  in  word,  in  smile,  in  touch — there, 
under  the  heavy-fringed  lids,  were  the  very  eyes 
that  had  looked  such  love  into  mine — and  there, 
marble  white,  was  the  broad  smooth  brow  I  had 
so  loved  to  gaze  upon,  the  soft  shining  hair  fall- 
ing back  from  it  in  the  very  waves  my  fingers 
had  so  often  caressed  Over  all,  a  strange,  solemn 
beauty.     A  weight  of  rest — a  fulness  of  peace. 

And  yet  I  stood  calm  and  tearless,  looking  at 
all  this.  For  it  vku  not  Conrad,  There  was 
indeed  the  beautiful  casket,  but  the  jewel  was 
gone.  Qone  from  its  earthly  setting — waiting  to 
be  made  up  in  the  glory — in  the  cloudless  resur- 
rection morning. 

Yet,  with  the  strange  inconsistency  of  our 
nature,  feeling  this,  owning  this,  I  could  not  leave 
the  precious  clay,  upon  which  the  parting  spirit 
had  stamped  so  perfect  a  seal  of  beauty  and  of 
peace.    While  even  that  remained  to  me^  I  ooold 
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not  feel  wholly  desolate.  Barbe  came  in,  and 
went  away  weeping.  Again  and  again.  ^  Leave 
me,  Barbe;  leave  me.  He  is  nut  here,  but  this 
is  all  I  have  left  of  him,"  was  all  I  said ;  and  she 
yielded. 

What  were  my  thoughts  1  I  cannot  telL  Had 
I  any  ?  I  think  not  I  only  sat  gazing  on  the 
beloved  face  so  soon  to  be  hidden  from  my  sight 
for  ever.  I  thought  of  Thekla,  with  deep  pity, 
that  she  might  not  share  that  last  sad  vigil ;  and 
with  that  thought  I  remembered  I  had  one  thing 
to  do  still — at  his  request  Very  gently  and 
calmly  I  gathered  up  a  few  of  the  rich  bronze 
locks,  that  had  grown  long  during  his  illness,  and 
severed  them,  carefully  stroking  back  the  rest 
from  the  pale  brow  again, — so  cold,  oh,  so  cold  I 
Even  that  did  not  break  me  down.  But  my 
bodily  strength  failed.  I  knelt  beside  the  low 
pallet,  and  laid  my  head  upon  the  pillow,  gazing 
still  on  the  beautiful  face  of  my  dead. 

There  Barbe  found  me,  sleeping,  she  thought, 
in  the  waning  light ;  and  raising  me  in  her  strong 
arms,  carried  me  to  my  bed.  But  I  was  not 
asleep. 

Then  came  the  morning, — and  with  it  the  last 
farewell  I  gathered  with  my  own  hands  a  few 
late  blossoms  from  a  white  chrysanthemum,  whose 
pure  fragile  beauty  he  had  admired  one  sunny 
morning  as  we  paced  the  garden  together,  and 
laid  them  round  him  in  his  narrow  bed.  Then 
came  the  last  kiss — the  last  long  look. 

Barbe  and  I  alone  stood  by  the  grave.  Father 
Fontaine  buried  him.  What  mattered  difference  of 
creed  then  1  He  was  past  all  that  We  laid  him 
by  my  father. 

Then  we  went  back  to  the  silent,  empty  house. 
How  silent — ^how  empty !  Till  that  time  my 
eyes  had  been  burning  and  tearless.  But  as  I 
went  up  the  stone  steps,  some  impulse  made  me 
turn  and  look  round.  I  had  not  passed  that 
doorway  since  the  night  I  went  out  to  seek  Con- 
rad. Not  by  day,  since  he  had  stood  before  me 
there.  Back,  in  one  swift  lightning-flash,  came 
that  brief  interview.  Before  me  rose  again  that 
lithe  active  frame,  so  full  of  life  and  vigour,  as 
he  sprang  lightly  into  the  saddle,  and  turned  for 
a  parting  look  and  smile  as  his  horse  bounded 
forward.  The  *•  then  "  and  the  "  now  "  were  too 
mneh.     WHh  a  wild  cry  of  anguish  I  threw  my-: 


self  into  Barbe's  arms,  and  poured  forth  the  tem 
she  had  so  longed  to  see — team  that  rained  out 
the  pent-up  agony  of  all  those  days  of  unnatunl 
elevation  and  repression.  I  wept  myself  at  last 
into  a  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion,  and  wdka  only 
to  weep  again. 

And  what  of  the  days  that  followed  t     I  most 
not  dwell  upon  them.     They  were  dark  indeed, 
I  was  not  ill  in  body,  as  Barbe  and  Dr.  Dupiit 
feared ;  but  what  was  worse,  my  heart  was  sick^ 
sick  even  unto  death.     My  spirit  fedled  utterly. 
The  spring  of  life  seemed  brokea      I  do  nol 
think  I  murmured  or  rebelled ;  but  instead  of  bear« 
ing  my  burden,  I  sunk  down  beneath  it     life^ 
without   Conrad,   seemed  impossible — life,  tht^ 
is,  beyond  the  mere  animal  life,  that  sorrow  doei 
not  quench  at  a  blow — ^life  such  as   h9  would 
have  lived,  such  as  I  had  thought  to  have  lived 
with  him — earnest,  and  useful,  and  holy,  sod 
true.     I  could  now  but  wait,  helfdess,  purposeleaiy 
for  the  slow  years  to  wear  away.    And  I  was  ao 
young — so  strong  1     Before  me  stretched  such  a 
long,  long,  lonely  pathway  1 

And  then  I  learned  how  heavily  I  had  leaned 
upon  the  arm  that  was  but  one  of  flesh — howmj 
faith  and  my  hope  had  been  his.  Not  wholly.  No, 
thank  Qod — my  feet  were  upon  the  Rock.  Bat 
I  had  rested  most  upon  the  earthly  love,  that  had 
been  so  pure,  and  strong,  and  tender;  and  now 
its  support  was  gone,  I  sunk  prostrate.  I 
wrapped  myself  up  in  the  mantle  of  my  sorrow, 
reaching  out  indeed  imploring  hands  and  streaming 
eyes  to  the  tender  compassionate  One  I  saw  dimly 
and  afar  off  through  the  mist  of  tears ;  bat  not 
seeking  for  strength  to  bear  my  trial,  wisdom  to 
understand  it,  grace  to  live  through  it^  and  power 
to  rise  above  it.  Only  for  pity  in  it— only  for 
deliverance  from  it  And  for  that  I  saw  but  one 
way, — ^to  follow  my  Conrad's  steps  thioogh  the 
dark  valley  he  had  so  early  trod. 

Once  I  roused  to  write  to  Thekla.  Barbe  began 
to  make  preparations  fbr  leaving,  bnt  I  pleaded, 
"Not  yet,  not  yet,"  with  such  intensi^  <t 
anguish,  she  could  not  uige  it.  And  Conxad  had 
bidden  us  wait  till  we  received  a  passport  from 
a  friend  whom  he  had  requested  to  send  one^  who 
was  high  in  office,  and  upon  whom  he  qoqU  de- 
pend. He  expected  its  arrival  while  be  was  J^ 
with  us.    But  days  passed  and  grew,  irte  weeh^ 
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id  jet  it'did  not  oome.  Barbe  begaa  to  spiMk 
going  without  it;  but  the  idea  was  intolerable 
■la  What  had  I  now  to  tie  me,  but  the  dear 
1  home^  where  all  life  could  hold  for  me  of 
odonsneaa  had  been  mine  t  but  the  three  graves 
le  by  aide  in  the  little  churchyard  ?  It  was 
mrad's  wish  and  my  father's  that  I  should  go  to 
nnich ;  but,  oh,  not  yet,  not  yet,  I  moaned. 
60  we  stayed  on,  Barbe,  old  Pierre,  and  I,  in 
at  great  lonely  house.  Yictoire  had  gone  to  the 
vdier  of  her  Francois ;  Bhuse — poor,  awkwaid, 
le-hearted  Blaise — to  swell  one  of  the  new  raw 
ones  whose  flette  Conrad  had  foreboded  so  sadly. 
sacry  tidings  reached  us  from  without  of  the 
rroTB  and  desolation  that  were  spreading  over 
r  hapless  country.  I  heeded  them  not,  but 
irbe  mourned  them  sorely.  Dear,  dear,  true- 
ttrted  Barbe !  Did  I  value  your  presence  and 
idemess  as  I  ought,  those  weeks?  Did  the 
m  for  the  loss  of  my  dearest  friends  blind  my 
ea  to  the  worth  of  the  one  left  ?  No ;  I  think 
t,  I  know  she  was  as  a  mother  to  me.  And 
f  one  sweet  memory  of  that  melancholy  time  is 
•  earnestness  with  which  she  listened  to  the 
mds  I  read  to  her  from  Conrad's  little  Bible, 
inalated  into  French  for  her  benefit  I  rarely 
ed  the  one  he  had  given  me — the  one  that  had 
st  him  his  life  to  bring  me.  I  loved  his  own  best. 
For  it  was  not  only  to  please  me  she  listened, 
rmly  as  she  dung  to  her  old  faith,  her  heart  had, 
mm  sure,  received  Him  whom  to  know  is  life 
^ilasting.  Especially  she  loved  to  bear  of  him 
the  Qood  Shepherd,  or  of  his  people  as  his 
eep.  Again  and  again  I  read  to  her  the  pas- 
gee  and  chapters  up  and  down  the  Word  where 
eae  figures  are  nsed.  Her  father  had  been  a 
iCpherd  on  the  sunny  southern  slopes  of  the 
wramea;  there  her  youth  had  been  passed 
(umg  the  flocks;  often  she  had  even  tended 
em  herself.  This,  and  a  picture  of  the  Lord 
sans  as  the  Gk>od  Shepherd,  bearing  a  lamb  in 
a  arms,  and  tenderly  looking  back  after  the  rest, 
bich  she  had  once  seen  imd  vividly  remembered, 
taUed  her  to  grasp  the  full  beauty  of  this  aspect 
tmth. 

Often  have  I  seen  the  tears  coursing  down  her 
rinkled  cheeks  as  I  read  of  these  things.  Yet 
leiemeionsly  dung  to  tiie  rites  and  superstitions 
f  her  old  ereed.    But  she  bad  seen  Conrad  die — 


she  had  heard  his  testimony  to  the  graos  and  love 
of  Jesus — she  had  heard  of  him  in  his  Word — 
she  could  not  read  herself — and  she  rested  upon 
him.  She  is  with  him  now.  Of  that  I  am 
sure. 

My  other  memories  are  all  of  weary,  listless 
days.  Hours  of  bitter  weeping — others  of  dull, 
heavy,  heart-<arushing  grief — grief  too  deep  for 
tears  :  some  spent^  when  the  wet  wintry  weather 
permitted,  in  the  little  graveyard — some  in  my 
father's  room,  or  study — most  in  my  old  seat  by 
the  bed  that  had  been  Conrad's.  Alone !  oh,  so 
utterly  alone !  Dear,  good,  homely  Barbe,  with 
all  her  worth  and  love,  could  not  reach  the  aching 
void  within  :  earth  was  so  unutterably  dreary ; 
heaven  so  far  away. 

A  letter  from  Thekla  came  to  me— the  German 
rule  began  to  make  itself  felt,  and  the  posts  were 
more  regular — a  letter  full  of  bitter  grief  and 
tender  sympathy, — bitter  grief  for  her  brother, 
tender  sympathy  for  me.  She  pleaded  with  me 
to  come  to  her  at  once.  She  too  was  lonely,  she 
said ;  and  with  the  bond  of  a  common  love  and 
a  common  grief  between  us,  we  must  be  dear  to 
each  other.  If  we  could  not  comfort  one  another, 
we  might  at  least  weep  together. 

The  receipt  of  that  letter  decided  Barbe ;  Dr. 
Dupr^t  too  urged  my  leaving  scenes  in  which  so 
many  sad  memories  overwhelmed  me.  And  it 
was  Conrad's  wish.  After  all,  time  and  place 
could  make  no  real  change  to  me.  Those  haunt- 
ing memories  would  go  with  me  everywhere,  I 
knew.  And  did  I  wish  to  leave  them  t  Thej 
were  all  I  lived  for  then.  So  I  yielded.  Barbe'a 
plan  was  to  leave  Pierre  in  charge  of  the  house^ 
while  she  accompanied  me,  and  then  to  return 
until  the  close  of  the  war  should  enable  some  ar- 
rangement to  be  made  as  to  the  disposal  of  it. 
For  we  all  tacitly  acknowledged  it  could  be  my 
home  no  longer.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  I 
needed  more  than  change  of  scene, — a  baptism 
of  blood  and  fire  to  rouse  me  from  my  despond- 
ing torpor,  and  seal  me  for  my  life-work. 

One  leaden  December  morning  I  had  gone  to 
the  little  churchyard — ^alone,  as  usual.  Only  a 
few  days  remained  now  before  our  purposed  jour- 
ney. It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  little  more 
than  three  weeks  had  passed  since  the  day  my 
Conrad  had  been  hid  in  lus  early  grave.    To  me 
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it    seemed  a  lifetim&      Days  might  well  have 
measured  for  years. 

That  morning  I  stood  leaning  against  the  great 
old  chestnut -tree  beneath  which  my  dead  all 
slumbered,  and  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  simple 
wooden  crosses  which  marked  my  fathec^s  grave 
and  his,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  white 
marble  one  bearing  my  mother's  name.  I  could 
not  bear  to  leave  them  unmarked  ;  and  they  had 
been  placed  there  but  the  day  before.  I  read  the 
record  of  my  father's  ripe  years  with  quiet  sad- 
ness ;  that  grief  seemed  so  old  a  one,  so  natural, 
separated  by  a  great  gulf  from  the  other.  Then 
I  turned  to  the  rudely-cut  letters  on  that  last 
made  mound : — 

CONRAD   VON    EDEL8TEIN. 

DIED  DECEMBER  6th,   1870, 

Aged  2U. 

Nothing  more.     But  it  told  me  all. 

A  great  wave  of  bitterness  swept  over  my 
sinking  heart ;  and  I  threw  myself  prostrate  on 
the  cold  turf,  clasping  it  passionately  in  my  arms. 
I  forgot  everything  then,  except  that  Conrad  had 
been — had  been  mine — that  he  was  not.  And 
wildly,  presumptuously,  desperately,  I  questioned 
the  love,  the  wisdom,  the  right  even  of  Him  who 


had  given  me  that  most  predous  ^H^  bat  to 
take  it  back  when  I  most  prized,  most  needed  it 
I  knew  death  lurked  in  the  cold  damp  earth  on 
which  I  lay;  but  it  was  death  I  sought.  I 
might  have  found  it  had  not  some  one  raised  mc^ 
and  kindly  but  gravely  bade  me  go  home. 

It  was  Father  Fontaine.     He  had  seen  me 
from  the  windows  of  his  little  room,  which  alone 
overlooked  the  churchyard.     He  pointed  to  the 
road,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  it  filled  witli 
soldiers.     And  now  I  was  aware  all  was  hnny 
and  confusion  in  the  village  street  beyond,  i 
had  been  deaf  to  all  before.     The  soldiers 
French.     One  glance  showed  me  the  way  I 
pass  homeward  was  crowded  with  them.    Fattv 
Fontaine  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  climbing  with 
some  difficulty  the  low  wall  that  bounded  the 
churchyard,  assisted  me  to  do  the  same,  tbeo 
hurried  me  quickly  across  the  sloping  field  tbl 
alone  separated  the  chateau  from  it.      He  left 
me  when  I  had  passed  through  the  little  gate  into 
the  garden,  bidding  me  to  ran  quickly  into  tiie 
bouse,  and  staying  until  he  saw  me  do  so.    loeft 
in   the   surprise,  hurry,   and   confusion  of  ftlw 
present,  I  did  so  with  no  thought  of  the  ptft 
It  was  the  last  time  I 
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TILL,  beloved,  be  your  sighings. 
Dried  your  tears,  and  hushed  your 
cryings; 
All  His  promises  are  true, — 
Life  from  death  is  sure  to  you. 

Sleeps  the  casket,  broken,  buried, 

Emptied  of  the  gem  it  carried ; 
But  the  soul  will  yet  resume 
Clothing  gathered  from  the  tomb. 

Onward  quick  that  day  is  winging, 
Pulse  of  life  from  dust  is  springing ; 

Bodies,  mouldering  in  the  earth. 

Leap  into  immortal  birth. 

Corpses  now  in  ashes  sleeping 
Then  shall  be  like  eagled,  sweeping 


Heavenward  through  the  asnre  sky. 
Living,  never  more  to  die. 

Dead  to-day  beneath  the  furrow, 
Living  springs  the  seed  to-morrow ;   . 
Bursting  from  the  enclasping  ground, 
Golden  harvests  wave  around. 

Therefore,  Earth,  our  common  mother. 
Open  to  receive  another 

Nursling,  wearied,  needing  rest; 

Fold  him  gently  to  thy  breast 

Once,--^a  work  of  skill  unbounded, — 
This  frail  shell  a  soul  surrounded ; 

Christ  the  Lord,  in  whom  we  tnut| 
Had  his  dwelling  in  the  dust 
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^  thec^  therefore;  rest  tbee,  brother, 

the  bosom  of  thy  mother ; 
He  who  made  thee  sod  aud  heir, — 
He  will  not  forget  thee  ther& 


Thon,  when  Christ  in  clouds  descendeth, 
When  the  heavens  and  earth  he  rendeth, 
Shalti  though  in  dishonour  sown, 
Kise  in  glory  like  his  own. 


J^tttbicB  in  the  ^Ib  J^cstamcnt 
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GOOD  deal  of  obscurity  hangs  over 
the  whole  way  in  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment saints  thought  and  felt  about 
Death  and  the  things  that  follow  it ; 
obecurity  has  appeared  to  many  all  the 
nd  the  more  surprising  from  the  contrast 
it  and  the  very  clear  light  of  the  New 
it  But  it  is  possible  that  a  change  in 
ion  from  which  the  New  Testament  has 
*rred,  or  of  the  medium  through  which  it 
looked  at,  may  have  given  to  its  light 
dty  not  properly  belonging  to  it  Per- 
il] times  beliefs  concerning  eternal  life 
hings  beyond  the  grave  have  been  much 
^y  composed  of  emotion  and  presenti- 
n  of  clear,  naked  conceptions.  And  it 
considered  certain  that  our  present  cur- 
ings about  these  things  are  not  primary 
itical  with  those  of  the  early  Church ; 
seeondary,  having  flowed  from  our  pre- 
oetrinal  teaching,  while  those  of  earlier 
nred  from  the  simple  facts  of  Christianity, 
my  one  who  had  made  himself  familiar 
feelings  expressed  by  Old  Testament  be- 
I  such  subjects,  and  sympathized  in  them, 
oddenly  pass  to  a  comparison  of  the  ex- 
made  use  of  by  believers  in  the  New 
it^  he  might  be  surprised  to  find  that 
not  seem  to  him  to  differ  from  one  an- 
widcly  as  he  had  been  led  to  believe ; 
irould  probably  conclude  that  either  the 
of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  light  of  the 
been  exaggerated. 

ain  amount  of  the  darkness  surrounding 
istions  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
%  and  could  hardly  have  been  dbpelled 
tatements^  however  precise.     For  it  may 


not  be  possible  to  explain  either  what  life  is  or 
what  death  is,  nor  even  what  the  body  is,  not  to 
speak  of  the  soul ;  and  certainly  these  are  ques- 
tions of  a  kind  which  Scripture  is  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  considering  it  its  part  to  raise.  Scrip- 
ture uses  here,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  that  way 
of  speaking  which  we  call  the  language  of  com- 
mon sense ;  but  this  very  usage,  though  it  might 
seem  to  have  the  opposite  effect,  contributes  con- 
siderably to  the  obscurity  which  overhangs  the 
whole  question,  because  we  do  not  know  with 
what  degree  of  strictness  we  are  entitled  to  take 
such  langnage.  The  late  Dr.  Duncan  used  to 
aver  that  the  strongest  evidence  to  him  of  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  was  the  assumption  of  its  exist- 
ence in  Scripture.  But  there  are  probably  n&t 
many  to  whom  such  a  thing  would  be  any  evi- 
dence at  all ;  most  men  would  reason  in  precisely 
the  opposite  manner,  and  conclude  the  assumed 
existence  of  matter  in  Scripture,  so  far  from  being 
an  independent  testimony  to  its  existence,  to  be 
due  to  the  ordinary  way  of  thinking  and  speak- 
ing among  men,  which  in  all  such  matters  Scrip- 
ture habitually  follows. 

Any  question  concerning  death  and  immortality 
and  resurrection  must  be  preceded  by  questions 
relating  to  the  nature  of  man.  For  death  being, 
in  some  sense,  a  dissolution,  and  that  which  is 
simple  being  incapable  of  separation  into  parts, 
the  nature  of  man  must  be  compound ;  and  some 
understanding  is  required  of  its  elements,  the  dis- 
solution of  which  is  death,  and  the  continued 
separation  of  which  is  the  state  of  the  dead,  and 
the  reunion  of  which  is  resurrection.  But  there  is 
no  question  of  Biblical  theology  more  obscure  than 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  man.  Not  only  is  there 
no  certain  information  re^^iding  it  furnished  iu  the 
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Old  Testament,  but  the  New  seems  to  leave  it  in- 
volved in  similar  uncertainty.  That  man  possesses 
a  soul  and  a  body,  is  clearly  enough  assumed;  and 
that  these  two  are  separated  in  death  and  remain 
dissevered  during  death,  and  that  when  the  man 
lives  again  they  are  reunited,  or  when  they  are 
reuuited  he  lives  again, — these  are  also  general  as- 
sumptions of  Scripture  which  shine  out  perspic- 
uously from  every  page.  But  within  these  larger 
statements  there  lie  concealed  a  number  of  minor 
problems.  With  regard  to  the  body,  except  in 
the  matter  of  its  resurrection,  where  the  inquiry, 
what  the  body  in  its  simplicity  is,  becomes  of  im- 
portance, there  is  not  much  complication.  But 
on  the  side  of  the  soul  there  is  such  a  variety  of* 
terms  employed,  and  statements  apparently  so 
irreconcilable  are  made  concerning  it,  that  certainty 
can  hardly  be  expected  from  any  investigation. 
The  first  and  most  prominent  fact  is  that  Scrip- 
ture constantly  uses  two  words  for  this  side  of 
human  nature — ioul  and  ipiriX,  These  two  terms  it 
does  not  employ  indiscriminately,  but  seems  to  use 
the  latter  to  describe  something  primary,  the  union 
of  which  with  body  gives  rise  to  ioul.  But  whether 
this  soul,  that  so  arises  by  union  of  spirit  with 
body,  be  itself  something  distinct  from  the  spirit, 
the  union  of  which  with  the  body  gave  rise  to  it, 
or  whether  it  be  not  the  spirit  itself  in  this  state 
of  union  and  under  all  the  relations  incidental  to 
it — the  naked  essence  being  called  spirit^  and  the 
same  essence  in  vital  union  with  the  body  being 
named  soul — is  a  question  to  which  very  diver- 
gent answers  have  been  returned.  Moreover,  in 
regard  to  this  iinrit  itself,  its  relation  to  God's 
nature  is  very  obscurely  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures ; 
for  it  is  sometimes  called  his — he  gives  it  and  men 
live,  he  takes  it  away  and  men  die ;  it  returns  to 
God  who  gave  it ;  he  is  the  Father  of  our  spirits — 
and  sometimes  it  is  called  man's.  And  we  are  at 
some  loss  to  know  the  exact  cause  why  the  spirit, 
which  is  called  man's,  is  also  called  God's.  Thus 
there  are  two  really  difficult  questions  raised 
in  the  Bible  account  of  man's  nature — the  one  is : 
What  is  the  relation  of  man's  spirit  to  man's  soul  ? 
Are  the  two  substantially  distinct,  or  are  the  two 
terms  merely  descriptive  of  one  thing  in  different 
relations  ?  And  the  other  is  :  What  is  the  rela- 
tion of  man's  spirit  to  God  ?  Are  man's  spirit  and 
God's  numerically  distinct ;  or  is  the  same  spirit 


called  man's  because  possessed  by  liiiiiy  and  God'i 
because  given  by  him  and  coming  from  him  I 
These  are  questions  not  uninterestiiig  in  them- 
selves, and  they  have  acquired  a  freah  interat 
from  the  attention  bestowed  on  them  by  wiiten 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  thdr 
bearing  on  the  questions  of  death  and  immortality 
also  adds  considerably  to  their  importance.  And 
it  is  in  this  last  connection  only  that  any  allo- 
sion  is  made  to  them  here. 

Thpre  are  certain  statements  in  the  NeV  Testa- 
ment that  might  seem,  and  by  many  have  been 
held,  undeniably  to  establish  a  diatinction  bt* 
tween  soul  and  spirit  of  a  kind  that  most  bi 
named  substantial     In  1  Thesa  v.  23  oocur  thi 
words  :  "And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  yua 
wholly  :  and  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit^  sad 
soul,  and  body,  be  preserved  blameless  mito  tiie 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"    The  oooh 
mentary  of  a  writer,  not  undeserving  of  atteptkw, 
on  this  passage  is  as  follows :  "The  position  of  tiie 
epithet  shows  that  the  prayer  is  not  that  the  wyi 
spirit^  soul,  and  body,  the  three  associated  togetiier,     i 
may  be  preserved,  but  that  each  part  may  be  pie- 
served  in  its  completeness.     Not  mere  assocfiafad     j 
preservation,  but  preservation  in  an  individnally 
complete  state,  is   the   burden  of  t^  apostls's 
prayer.     The  prayer  is,  in  fact^  threefold :  firdf 
that  they  may  be  sanctified  by  God,  the  CM  of 
peace, — for  sanctification  is  the  condition  of  oat- 
ward  and  inward  peace, — ^wholly,  in  their  coQeet* 
tive  powers  and  constituents ;  next^  that  each  eos-' 
stituent  may  be  preserved  to  our  Lord's  oonuDg  ^ 
and  lastly,  that  each  so  preserved  may  be  oodl' 
plete  and  entire  in  itself,  not  mutilated  or  dis^ 
integrated  by  sin ;  that  the  body  may  retain  it^ 
yet  uneffaced  image  of  God,  and  its  unimpaind 
aptitude  to  be  a  living  sacrifice  to  its  Maker ;  tli0 
appetitive  soul,  its  purer  hopes  and  nobler  aspiift' 
tions ;  the  spirit,  its  ever-blessed  associate,  th^ 
holy  and   eternal  Spirit  of  God."  *    This  Nc^ 
Testament  passage  certainly  names  three  oob^ 
stituent  elements  of  human  nature,  names  tbeoa 
all  co-ordinately,  and  speaks  of  each  as  needing 
sanctification  and  capable  of  preservation.   And  i^ 
might  not  unfairly  be  argued  that^  as  the  three  ar^ 
specially  named,  there  is  as  good  reason  forconsider' 

I  — — — _ -^^-^-^-^^^^ 
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I  tiie  spirit  distinct  from  the  soul,  as  there  is  for 

naidering  the  body  distinct  from  either.  B  at  this 

Boning  would  be  admitted  to  go  farther  than  it 

ght ;  and  on  the  other  side  it  may  plausibly 

OQgh  be  represented  that  the  apostle's  language 

es  not  require,  to  justify  it^  a  distinction  of 

sans  or  substances,  but  may  be*  accounted  for 

Km  a  somewhat,  fervid  conception  of  one  sub- 

mee  in  different  relations. 

In  Heb.  iv.  12  there  occurs  a  similar  passage  : 

For  the  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and 

arper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even 

tlie  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and 

the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of 

e  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."      The 

Did  of  Qod  has  four  attributes  assigned  to  it : 

is  quick — that  is,  living  ;  it  is  powerful — that 

,  letiTe  ;  it  is  sharp ;  and  it  reaches  even  to  the 

viding — ^that  is,  so  far  as  to  divide  soul  and 

mil     The  word  **  dividing  "  means  rather  the 

st  of  dividing  than  the  place  of  division.     The 

iflining  does  not  seem  to  be  that  the  word  of 

kd,  like  a  two-edged  sword,  enters  so  deep  as 

to  reach  the  place  of  division  of  soul  and  spirit, 

h  houndaiy-line  between  them,  where  the  two 

iMt^ — where  the  line  of  division  runs  between 

ten;  but  that  it  goes  so  deep  as  to  divide  the 

Mnl  and  spirit^  to  effect  a  division  of  them.     Tet 

flu  is  left  ambiguous,  whether  the  sharp  word 

of  Qod,  which  enters  so  deep  that  it  divides, 

effects  this  ^vision  between  the  soul  and  spirit, 

tbe  jcnntB  and  marrow,  or  within  them ;  whether 

it  separates  between  the  two,  or  cuts  asunder 

^--dissects,  as  we  might  say,  both  the  soal 

*ad  the  spirit,  both  joints  and  marrow.     But  to 

tbe  question  whether  the  soul  and  spirit  be  dis- 

tbei  tilings,  this  other  question  is  of  less  con- 

•qoence.    The  passage  recognizes  two  things, — 

^  called  soul  and  another  called  spirit ;  these 

aie  80  substantial  and  independent,  that  either 

fcj  may  be  separated  by  something  introduced 

^^een    them — an    operation   delicate  enough, 

to  one  which  the  word  of  Qod,  sharper  than 

^y  two-edged  sword,  is  qualified  to  accomplish — 

^  each  of  them  may  be  severally  divided  and  cut 

^  into  its  own  elements.     Probably  that  view 

vliieh  considers  the  division  to  be  made,  not  be- 

tveenthetwo  elements  soul  and  spirit,  but  within 

^  of  them,  is  the  tone  one.    If  the  other  view 


were  correct,  according  to  which  a  division  is 
effected  by  the  word  of  Qod  between  soul  and 
spirit^  a  relation  between  soul  and  spirit  would 
be  pointed  at^  which  is  now  injurious  to  the 
latter,  a  sensuous  sinking  of  the  spirit  into  the 
soul,  where  its  higher  energies  become  drowsy, 
and  expire  in  the  soft^  voluptuous  lap  of  the 
lower  soul ;  and  the  word  of  God  comes  to  break 
and  divorce  this  illicit  and  depraving  union,  and 
elevate  the  spirit  again  to  its  position  of  reserve 
and  command.  Bat  in  any  case  the  question  fft^es 
itself  forward — ^Are  we  here  on  the  ground  of 
literal  speech,  or  only  of  metaphor  t  A  writer, 
whose  somewhat  grandiose  and  rhetorical  manner 
endows  the  word  of  Qod  with  life  and  activity, 
may  very  readily  multiply  one  thing  in  its  various 
states  and  connections  into  various  things.  We 
need  to  remember  that  the  writers  of  Scripture 
are  Orientals,  or  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  taking 
figures  of  speech  for  statements  of  doctrine.  Per^ 
haps  the  vivid  grandeur  of  the  conceptions  of 
Scripture  is  not  altogether  due  to  their  authors 
being  children  of  the  East  The  time  when  these 
conceptions  were  reached  was  one  of  profound 
excitement.  The  old  system  of  thought  and  life 
was  breaking  up  like  an  ice-bound  river,  and  the 
strong  currents,  newly  released,  were  dashing  the 
fragments  wildly  against  one  another.  A  new 
moral  world  had  been  suddenly  created,  more 
real,  and,  to  the  earnest  imagination  of  the  time, 
almost  more  visible,  than  the  world  of  matter.  It 
was  not  any  more  conceptions  that  men  had  to 
face,  it  was  things,  almost  beings.  Even  to  a 
man  of  the  prudence  and  circumspection  of  Paul, 
the  words  sin,  death,  law,  and  the  like,  far  more 
represented  personalities  than  abstract  ideas. 
He  wrestled  with  them  as  they  wrestled  with  one 
another.  And  it  was  not  outside  of  him  alone, 
and  for  him,  that  the  conflict  was  carried  on, 
but  within  him.  He  found  himself  divided. 
One  less  conscious  than  he  was,  that  the  influence 
that  gave  men  power  to  be  at  any  time  victori- 
ous over  the  evil  within  them  came  from  with- 
out, might  have  described  his  moral  sensations  by 
saying  that  he  felt  himself  sometimes  on  the 
side  of  good,  and  sometimes  on  the  side  of  evil 
But- the  apostle  was  not 'Sometimes  one  kind  of 
man  and  sometimes  another ;  he  was  two  men,  or 
there  were  two  men  within  him.     There  was  an 
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"  old  man  "  and  a  "  new  man/'  an  "  inner  man  " 
and  another.  And  where  the  fervour  of  the  re- 
ligious imagination  produced  creations  like  these, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  to  have  spoken  of 
two  aspects  of  tlie  one  substance  mind,  as  if 
they  were  two  substances. 

These  passages  raise  only  one  of  the  two  ques- 
tions over  which  the  obscurity  hangs.  The  other 
question — namely,  that  of  the  relation  of  man's 
spirit  to  God's  spirit — is  raised  almost  as  soon  as 
we  open  the  Old  Testament  In  the  more  specific 
history  of  the  creation  of  man,  given  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  said  that  *'  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became 
a  living  soul"  There  are  three  stages  in  this 
process  :  firsts  God  formed  man  of  the  dust,  the 
most  immaterial  form  of  the  material  element  of 
earth.  Contrasting  man's  formation  with  that 
of  the  beasts,  we  find  it  to  be  the  result  of  special 
purpose  on  God's  part,  and  a  particular  indepen- 
dent act.  The  earth  and  waters,  at  the  com- 
mand of  God,  brought  forth  the  other  creatures  ; 
but  man's  formation  was  a  piece  of  distinct  work- 
manship of  God's  own  hand.  Second^  his  body 
being  formed,  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
Weath  of  life.  The  word  breath  does  not  seem 
used,  if  one  disputed  passage  be  excepted,  of  the 
life-breath  of  other  creatures  besides  men ;  but 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  say  what  |the  language 
here  employed  means.  The  words  breath  of  life 
must  mean  more  than  "  breath  which  is  the  sign 
or  expression  of  life,"  although,  probably,  no  very 
sharp  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  source 
of  life  and  the  sign  of  it.  Third,  this  having 
been  done  to  man,  man  became  a  living  soul. 
The  soul  lives,  it  is  the  bearer  of  life,  within  it 
all  the  functions  of  life  go  on,  and  all  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  realized,  and  so  Paul  says  : 
Man  was  made  a  living  soul  But  the  breath  or 
spirit  does  not  live ;  it  is  the  breath  or  spirit  of 
life,  what  bestows  life — "it  is  the  spirit  that 
giveth  life." 

It  would  be  altogether  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  author  of  this  passage  intended  nothing  more 
by  the  expression  "breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life  "  than  that  the  Creator  set  in 
motion  Adam's  lungs,  and  caused  him  to  begin 
to  breathe  atmospheric  air,  and  thus  be  visibly 


a  living  soul  or  being.     There  is  the  same  dottbU 
use  of  words  in  Hebrew  as  there  is  in  other, 
languages,  the  word  for  breath  and  sparit  bdag 
the  same,  a  thing  which  must  be  due,  as  hat 
been  said,  to  a  confusion  of  the  sign  of  life  witk 
the  source  of  life.      Elsewhere  this  breath  or 
spirit  which  Gdd  breathed  into  man  is  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  intelligence  in  man  :  The  breath  or 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  wada» 
standing — that  is,  is  the  source  or  subject  of  intel- 
ligence.    And  we  must  conclude  that  the  author 
intended  to  teach  in  this  passage  of  Qenesii^ 
that  God  breathed  spirit  into  man,  and  man  be- 
came a  living  soul 

But  what  relation  to  God  had  this  spirit  which 
he  breathed  into  man  ]  Was  it  his  own  spiiit  I 
On  the  one  side  we  might  strictly  adhere  to 
the  figure  and  say  :  No  man  breathes  his  own 
spirit,  that  essence  whereby  his  own  existence  is 
continued,  but  only  that  whereby  his  existence 
manifests  itself — namely,  breatL  And  thus  what 
God  breathed  into  man  must  have  stood  related 
to  himself  as  a  man's  breath  is  related  to  bim. 
But^  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  from  tbe 
use  of  words  that  this  distinction  between  breatk 
and  spirit  was  not  sharply  drawn ;  and  a  passage 
just  cited  says  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  that  in  man  which  is  intelligent  We 
are  here,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  dealing  with 
figurative  language ;  but  it  is  very  remarkabk 
that  this  cardinal  passage  in  Genesis  does  sot 
speak  of  man's  spirit  as  created,  but  as  breathed 
into  him  out  of  God's  own  mouth.  God  drev 
man's  being,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  depths  of 
his  own  ;  man's  spirit  is  that  ethereal  perfomed 
fire  which  is  the  breath  of  God. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  relevancy  of  these  6tai^ 
ments  to  the  subject  of  death  and  immortality,  if 
it  be  not  seen  now,  will  appear  by-and-by.  It 
may  in  the  meantime  be  enough  to  say  that  what 
is  called  the  "  soul "  seems  considered  in  Scri(4an 
the  seat  of  life  and  of  personality  in  man,  and 
that,  having  been  endowed  with  personality,  it 
never  loses  this  possession ;  for  death,  as  it  pats 
an  end  to  the  existence  of  no  soul,  puts  an  end  as 
little  to  the  existence  of  any  persoa  When  a 
man  dies  the  soul  departs  from  the  body ;  if  he 
be  restored  to  life  the  soul  returns  to  the  body; 
if  one  be  rescued  from  death  his  soul  is  said  not  to 
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be  left  or  given  over  to  «A^— that  b,  the  place  of  I 
the  dead,  in  sncli  passages  personified  by  tke 
strong  imagination  of  terror  or  love  of  life ;  but 
ibe  disembodied  persons  in  this  place  of  the  dead 
do  not  seem  named  in  the  Old  Testament  either 
souls  or  spirits.  They  are  called  by  other  names 
which  describe  the  thinness,  and  flaccidity,  and 
unsabstantial  nature  ef  their  existence,  but  they 
are  the  same  persons  as  they  were  above,  however 
sadly  "weak"  they  have  now  become.  Again, 
that  which  is  named  "spirit''  seems  considered 
the  source  of  life  in  man ;  it  returns  to  Qod.  who 
gave  it ;  its  withdrawal  causes  death,  and  its 
partial  withdrawal  a  diminution  of  the  powers  of 
life. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  may  be  occupied 
with  bringing  forward  from  the  Old  Testament 
some  general  views  about  death  and  the  state  of 
the  dead.  It  might  be  surmised,  from  the  strong 
expressions  used  many  times  of  death  in  the  Old 
Testament,  that  it  was  believed  that  in  death 
personal  existence  came  to  an  end.  In  Psalm 
cxItL  4,  it  is  said :  "  His  breath  goeth  forth,  he 
letumeth  to  his  earth;  in  that  very  day  his 
thooghts  perish.''  In  another  psalm,  the  thirty- 
nintby  the  suppliant  prays  :  "  Oh  spare  me,  that  I 
may  recover  strength,  before  I  go  hence  and  be 
DO  more.**  And  in  Job  such  expressions  reach 
theit  climax :  "And  why  dost  thou  not  pardon  my 
transgression  t  for  now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  dust, 
and  thou  shalt  seek  me  but  I  shall  not  be."  "  For 
a  tree  hath  hope,  if  it  be  cut  down,  it  will  sprout 

again But  man  dieth  and  wasteth  away ;  man 

giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he? man 

hflth  down,  and  riseth  not ;  till  the  heavens  be  no 
more,  they  shall  not  awake  nor  be  raised  out  of 
their  sleep."  But  these  are  only  the  strong 
e^Mressions  of  despondency  and  of  regret  over  a 
life  mournfully  soon  ended,  and  that  never  returns 
to  be  lived  on  this  busy  earth  again.  The  very 
aime  and  conception  of  theol  is  sufficient  to 
remove  the  first  impressions  they  produce. 

The  term  sheol  is  the  Old  Testament  name  for 
the  place  of  the  dead.  The  derivation  of  the 
wofd  is  uncertain.  At  first  sight  it  seems  con- 
neoted  with  the  word  to  adc^  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  name  was  conferred  on  account  of 
the  insatiable  craving  of  the  grave ;  as  a  prophet 
s^fs  :  '*  Therefore  '  hell '  hath  enlarged  herself 
6S6 


and  opened  her  mouth  without  measure ;"  and 
Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  one  of  the  Wise,  saith : 
"  There  are  three  things  that  are  never  satisfied, 
yea  four  things  say  not.  It  is  enough  :  the 
'grave;'  and  the  barren  womb;  and  the  earth  that 
is  not  filled  with  water ;  and  the  fire  that  saith 
not.  It  is  enough."  But  such  a  derivation  of  the 
word  is  more  sentimental  than  solid.  Most  pro- 
bably the  term  is  connected  with  a  root  that 
means  to  be  holloWf^OT  to  gape,  yawn,  and  hence  has 
itself  the  meaning  of  hollow,  abyss,  like  our  own  word 
hell — that  is,  hollow.  In  the  English  version  the 
word  is  sometimes  rendered  grave  and  sometimes 
liell,  both  unfortunate  renderings  ;  for,  perhaps, 
the  word  never  means  the  grave,  and  that  addi- 
tional idea  of  torment  or  misery  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  expression  "  hell "  forms  no  part  of 
the  meaning  of  this  word. 

The  Old  Testament  represents  sheol  as  in  every 
way  the  opposite  of  this  upper  sphere  of  light 
and  life.  It  is  "deep  sheol:"  "Thou  hast  de- 
livered my  soul  from  the  lowest  hell;"  it  lies 
deep  down  within  the  earth  :  "  Those  that  seek 
my  soul  to  destroy  it  shall  go  down  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth."  Corresponding  to  this,  it  is 
the  region  of  darkness,  as  Job,  looking  forward  to 
it,  mournfully  describes  it :  "A  land  of  darkness 
as  darkness  itself,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
without  any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  dark- 
ness." Of  course  no  formal  or  exact  topography 
is  to  be  sought  for  sheol.  It  is  deep  down  under 
the  earth,  even  under  the  waters,  and  dark,  and 
all  within  it  chaos.  It  is  in  great  measure  the 
creation  of  the  imagination.  Hence  it  is  often 
decked  out  in  the  horrors  of  the  grave.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  represents  the  King  of  Babylon 
entering  sheol,  and  occasioning  no  small  stir 
among  the  shadowy  persons  there  :  "  Sheol  from 
beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy 

coming. Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  sheol, 

and  the  noise  of  thy  viols  :  the  worm  is  spread 
under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee."  And  a 
later  prophet  says :  "  The  strong  among  the 
mighty  shall  speak  to  him  out  of  sheoL  Asshur 
is  there  and  all  her  company :  his  graves  are 
about  him :  all  of  them  slain,  fallen  by  tbe  sword  : 
whose  graves  are  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit" — 
£zeL  xxxiL  22,  23.  According  to  this  represen- 
tation, sheol  is  a  vast  underground  vault  with 
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cells  all  around  like  graves.  But  tbongh  slieol 
is  sometimes  painted  in  colours  borrowed  from 
the  grave,  it  may  be  asserted  that  nowhere  is  the 
name  used  for  the  place  of  the  body  in  death. 
Sheol  is  the  place  of  departed  personalities ;  it  is 
the  place  appointed  for  all  living,  the  great  rendez- 
vous of  disembodied  persons.  The  generations 
of  one's  forefathers  are  all  there,  and  he  who  dies 
is  gathered  unto  his  fathers.  The  tribes  of  one's 
race  are  there,  and  the  dead  is  gathered  unto  his 
people.  Separated  here,  he  is  united  with  them 
there.  And  if  even  his  own  descendants  had 
died  before  him,  they  are  there,  and  he  goes  down 
to  them,  as  Jacob  thought  to  go  down  to  his  son 
mourning.  None  can  hope  to  escape  passing 
down  into  that  universal  gathering  of  those  that 
have  lived  and  are  dead :  What  man  is  he  that 

'eth  and  shall  not  see  death,  that  shall  deliver 
from  the  hand  of  sheol  ? 

Tlie  itate  of  those  in  sheol. — As  death  consistfi 
in  thalk'ithdrawal  by  Gk»d  of  the  spirit  of  life, 
and  af  this  spirit  is  the  source  in  general  of  energy 
and  vital  force,  the  personality  in  death  is  left 
feeble  and  flaccid.  All  that  belongs  to  life  ceases 
except  existence.  Hence  sheol  is  called  Abaddon 
— "perishing;"  it  is  called  "cessation."  The 
personalities  crowding  there  are  powerless,  and 
drowsy,  and  still,  and  silent,  like  those  in  sleep. 
The  state  is  called  dumahy  "silence"  :  "Unless 
the  Lord  had  been  my  help,  tny  soul  had  almost 
dwelt  in  silence."  It  is  the  "  land  of  forgetful- 
ness  " — "  Tlie  living  know  that  they  must  die,  but 
the  dead  know  not  anything ;  also  their  love,  and 
their  hatred,  and  their  envy,  is  now  perished." 
To  the  Preacher  this  present  life  did  not  seem 
very  charming ;  but  it  had  at  least  one  superiority 
to  the  state  of  the  dead — "  the  living  know  that 
they  must  die,  the  dead  know  not  anything."  Yet 
other  passages  leave  those  in  sheol  in  possession 
of  almost  all  that  they  had  here,  though  in  a  much 
impoverished  condition.  Those  who  greet  the 
Babylonian  king  at  his  coming,  though  confessing 
themselves  "weak,"  yet  know  themselves  and 
others,  and  have  not  quite  lost  their  love,  and 
their  hatred,  and  their  envy.  They  seem  to  keep 
a  kind  df  shadowy  life  of  their  own — a  dreamy 
pomp  and  ceremonial,  sitting  with  invisible  forms 
upon  imperceptible  thrones,  from  which  they  are 
stirred  with  some  flicker  of  emotion  to  greet  any 


distinguished  arrival.  It  is  the  shadow  of  eartk 
aTid  its  activities — wavering  shades  <tf  the  present 
life.  One  can  perceive  that  there  is  no  knowledgi 
among  the  writers  of  Scripture  oonoeniing  it 
It  is  the  creation  of  imagination  afanost  entirdj. 
They  shudder  at  the  thought  of  dying,  and 
imagination  paints  the  place  of  the  dead  as  like 
the  grave,  dai^  as  darkness  itself.  The  sleep  of 
death  causes  them  to  deem  it  a  land  of  stillnen 
and  silence.  The  flaccid  corpse  makes  them  think 
of  the  person  as  feeble,  with  no  energy  or  powv. 
All  seems  due  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  m- 
cumstances  of  death,  and  none  of  it  can  be  takes 
as  deliberate  expression  of  opinion.  Only  this 
may  be  considered  assumed  under  it  all,  and  part 
of  the  deliberate  belief  of  the  writers, — ^that  d^ 
parted  persons  had  not  ceased  to  exist^  but  con- 
tinued to  live,  although  the  life  had  not  tiie  light 
and  joy  of  the  present  one. 

There  does  not  seem  any  distinction  of  good 
and  evil  in  sheol.  As  all  must  die  and  pass  into 
sheol,  all  arc  represented  as  being  there.  Sheol  is 
no  place  of  punishment  itself,  nor  of  reward. 
Neither  does  it  seem  divided  into  such  compart- 
ments. The  state  there  is  neither  blessedness  nor 
misery ;  it  is  existence.  "  There  the  widced  oetae 
from  troubling  (that  is,  from  unquietness),  sad  the 
weary  are  at  rest.  The  small  and  great  are  there 
the  same,  and  the  servant  is  free  from  his  maflter." 
"To-morrow,"  said  Samuel  to  the  king  whom 
God  had  rejected,  "  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be 

with  me Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all  along 

upon  the  earth,  and  was  sore  afraid,  because  of 
the  words  of  Samuel."  The  dead  know  not  any- 
thing,'says  the  Preacher,  neither  have  they  any 
more  a  reward.  There  are  a  few  passages  from 
which  it  has  been  by  some  surmised,  that  there 
existed  among  Old  Testament  believers  a  belief 
of  a  deeper  sheol  than  the  ordinary;  but  probably 
the  passages  have  been  misunderstood  or  ove^ 
pressed.  In  Isa.  xiv.,  a  passage  so  rich  in  oob- 
tributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Hel>rew  feeling 
concerning  the  things  of  the  dead,  the  Babylonian 
king  is  threatened  with  a  fate  which  \onkA  like 
something  more  gloomy  than  that  which  beftlls 
men  in  common — ^'  thou  shalt  be  tfamst  down  to 
the  sides  of  the  pit; "  but  this  strong  ezpressioo 
is  evidently  used  in  antithesis  to  one  which  the 
monarch,  in  his  towering  ambiti<m,  had  himidf 
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BJI,  when  he  proposed  to  ^  set  his  throne 
odes  of  the  north,  in  the  mount  of  Qod." 
ongh  the  passage  did  mean,  that  he  who 
ed  to  seek  to  sit  in  the  highest  heaven 
be  thrust  down  into  the  lowest  hell,  all 
A  eertainly  have  been  intended  to  be  ex- 
is  the  most  extreme  opposition  between 
ogant  hopes  of  the  king  and  the  actual 
f  his  history.  Neither  can  the  fervent 
of  Balaam,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
u^  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his,"  have 
ictated  by  anything  which  he  feared  after 
>r  by  any  faith  which  he  had  in  a  distinc- 
bween  the  destinies  of  the  righteous  and 
in  aheoL  The  meaning  of  his  prayer  is 
that  he  may  live  such  a  life  as  he  sees 
EstBel,  rich  in  God's  blessings,  and  there- 
x>ef ol  and  long,  so  that  he  might  die  old 


and  fall  of  days,  and  be  carried  to  his  grave  in  a 
full  age,  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  in  his  sea- 
son. No  doubt  other  thoughts  began  to  arise 
towards  the  close  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth, 
and  gradually  acquired  strength  and  consistency, 
and  were  in  full  currency  by  the  time  of  our  Lord  ; 
but  these  may  be  alluded  to  afterwards.  So  far 
as  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  concerned,  sheol  is  represented  as  the  com- 
mon rendezvous  of  all,  the  evil  and  the  good 
alike. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  that  needs  to  be 
added  in  order  to  present  anything  like  a  fair 
view  of  the  general  impressions  prevailing  in  Old 
Testament  times  on  the  state  of  the  dead.  But 
this  paper,  besides  being  heavy,  has  attained  its 
legitimate  length,  and  what  more  has  to  be  said 
must  be  reserved  for  another. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


QBTTIXa   A   LIVIKG. 


rDER  Mrs.  Sanders  was  buried,  people 
seemed  to  foiget  all  about  Susie.  The 
landlord  called  for  his  rent,  and  Susie  paid 
Mm,  which  was  all  he  wanted,  so  he  did 
Ue  himself  to  inquire  whether  she  was  living 
bad  any  one  to  take  care  of  ber ;  and^Elfie  had 
r  not  to  say  anything  about  it  unless  she  was 


rather  proud  of  her  new  mode  of  h?ing— 
I  roof  to  shelter  her  at  night,  a  little  spot  she 
1  lioiDe,-*and<8he  honestly  believed  Sosie  coald 
m  without  her ;  and  the  feeling  that  she  had 
le  to  take  caze  of,  made  her  more  careftil  of 
gs  which  were  placed  under  her  charge  in  the 

i  spitB  of  her  care,  and  the  extra  employment  it 
mght  her,  the  rent  money  could  only  be  made 
ittmet  by  Sosie  going  without  food  the  day 
or  die  oonld  not  eat  the  rubbish  and  reftise 
med  to  enjoy.  A  breakfast  or  dinner  of  raw 
is  Susie  could  not  eat  above  once  or  twice;  and 
9  fruit  that  Elfie  brought  home  for  her  often 
ff  in,  so  that  if  she  could  not  afford  to  buy  a 
iAM  preferred  being  hungry  to  the  chance  of 
and  unable  to  work. 

be  greatest  trouble  of  all  to  Susie  was  the  dif- 
17  in  which  she  spent  Sunday.  She  missed  ber 
Biore  on  that  day  than  any  other ;  for  poor  as 


Mrs.  Sanders  had  been,  she  had  always  contrived  to  go 
to  church  and  take  Susie  with  her,  until  shMame  to 
Fishei^s  Lane,  and  was  unable  to  go  out  on  Kpunt  of 
illness.  Elfie,  however,  had  no  other  idea  ofSunday 
than  of  a  day  to  play  more  and  eat  less ;  for  as  there 
were  no  steps  to  clean  or  baskets  to  mind,  and  very 
little  refuse  to  bo  found  about  the  market,  she  generally 
lay  down  to  sleep  feeling  very  hungry  on  Sunday  night 

Susie  always  folded  up  her  work  and  put  it  away 
early  on  Saturday,  that  she  might  have  time  to  clean 
the  room,  just  as  her  UMther  had  done ;  and  so  Elfie, 
finding  her  companion  was  not  going  to  do  any  needle- 
work on  Sunday,  persoaded  her  to  eooie  out  to  play, 
and  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  her  SoMe  weai  But  the 
rough  noisy  games  of  Elftei's  companions  Susie  could  not 
enjoy,  and  she  was  glad  to  sit  down  in  a  quiet  comer 
and  think  of  her  moiber,  and  the  bright  home  she  had 
gone  to.  Tbeo  she  thought  of  their  walks  to  church, 
and  what  she  heard  tboe,  and  how  grieved  her  mother 
would  be  if  she  could  see  her  now  plajmg  with  these 
children,  until  she  felt  strongly  inelbied  to  run  off  to 
ohnrch  now  if  only  she  knew  ber  way. 

She  resdved  not  to  go  ont  to  play  again  on  Sunday ; 
and  when  the  next  omm  round,  abe  said,  '*Do  yoa 
know  your  way  to  ehoreh,  Slfie)" 

«<To  chnRh!"  repeated  Slfie;  ''tii^  won*t  let  us 
puiry  iliece* 

'' Ho^  I  dont  want  to  ptey,"  said  Sosie,  looking  down 
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at  her  shabby  frock,  and  wondering  whether  that  was 
fit*  to  go  to  church  in.  "  I  want  to  do  as  mother  did, 
and  she  always  went  to  church  on  Sundays." 

Elfie  looked  puzzled.  "  Church  ain't  for  poor  people 
like  us,"  she  said. 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is.  Mother  used  to  say  she  could  never 
bear  the  trouble  at  all,  if  she  could  not  go  to  church  and 
get  some  help  from  Qod  for  it  on  Sundays." 

"£b?  it's  all  along  of  the  tables  and  chairs,  and 
sleeping  in  beds,  I  suppose,"  said  £lfie,  a  little  disdain- 
fully. 

"  Church  has  nothing  to  do  witli  tables  and  chairs," 
said  Susie.  ^'  ^ye  go  there  to  hear  about  God  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

'^  Well,  there  ain*t  no  God  for  poor  people  that  don't 
have  tables  and  chairs,"  said  Elfie. 

"  Oh,  Elfie,  don't  say  that;  God  loves  you,  and  wants 
you  to  know  and  love  him." 

"  What!  wants  me  to  go  to  church?"  asked  Elfie. 

Susie  nodded.  "  Come  with  me,  will  yon  ?"  she  said 
eagerly. 

Elfie  laughed.  "  Catch  me  trying  it,  won't  you ;  and 
there's  a  policeman  walking  up  and  down  iu  front  all 
the  time." 

"  But  the  policeman  is  not  there  to  keep  people  from 
going  iu,"  said  Susie. 

"  What  does  he  walk  up  and  down  there  for,  then  ?" 
asked  Elfie  quickly. 

Susie  could  not  answer  this  question,  but  she  said, 
"  Well,  I  know  he  don't  keep  people  out." 

"  Not  fine  people  that's  got  tables  and  chairs  at  home. 
God  wants  them  in  there  perhaps,  and  so  he  gives  the 
police  orders  to  let  'em  in.  I  know  all  about  it,  you 
see,"  she  added  triumphantly. 

But  Susie  shook  her  head.  "No,  you  don't,"  she 
said.  "  God  wants  us  to  know  and  love  him— you  and 
me,  Elfie." 

"I  know  them  police  that  stands  at  the  door,  and 
that's  enough  for  me,"  said  the  girl.  '^  You  can  go  if 
you  like.  Church,  and  tables,  and  chain,  and  eating  off 
plates,  and  sleeping  in  beds,  is  all  one,  I  guess;  and  them 
that  gets  used  to  it  can't  do  without  it.  But  I  can,  and 
I  shan't  run  to  the  police  for  that" 

But  although  Elfie  would  not  go  with  Susie,  she 
willingly  consented  to  show  her  the  way;  for  she  had  not 
been  to  a  church  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  only  knew 
the  road  to  take  the  work  backwards  and  forwards.  So, 
after  carefully  washing  her  face  and  brushing  her  hair, 
and  making  herself  as  tidy  as  possible,  Susie  went  out, 
carrying  her  prayer-book  in  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
trying  to  fancy  that  her  mother  was  with  her  stilL 

Elfie  would  not  come  near  the  church ;  but  after  point- 
ing it  out,  and  watching  Susie  go  in,  she  ran  back  to 
play  with  her  companions,  wondering  all  the  time  what 
could  be  going  on  inside  the  church  to  make  Susie  so 
anxious  to  go  there.  This  was  her  first  question  when 
she  met  her  as  she  came  home.  "  What  do  you  look  at— 
what  do  you  do,"  she  asked,  "  when  you  go  to  church  f" 


'*  We  pray  and  sing,  and  hear  what  the  minister  says,* 
answered  Susie. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  asked  Elfie. 

Susie  thought  for  a  minute,  and  then  answered, 
"  Well,  he  reads  out  of  the  Bible,  and  says  <  Our  Fa- 
ther.'   Yon  know  that,  don't  yon?" 

But  Elfie  shook  her  head.  "  Who  if  '  Cor  Father' !" 
she  asked. 

"  God,  who  lives  up  in  heaven,  where  mother's  gone," 
answered  Susie. 

"  He's  your  Father,  then,  I  suppose,"  said  Elfie. 

"  Yes,  and  yours  too,"  said  Susie  quickly. 

"  No,  he  ain't ;  I  don't  know  him,"  said  Elfie,  ihik- 
ing  her  head  with  a  little  sigh. 

"  But  he  knows  you,  Elfie— knows  you,  and  loves  yon, 
and  wants  you  to  love  him." 

But  Elfie  shook  her  head  persistently.  ''I  don^ 
know  nothing  about  him,  and  nobody  ever  loved  me," 
she  said ;'  and,  to  end  the  conversation,  she  ran  away  to 
finish  her  game  of  buttons,  while  Susie  walked  quietly 
home. 

She  ate  a  slice  of  dry  bread  for  her  dinner,  and  saved 
one  for  Elfie  ;  and  then  took  her  mother's  Bible  out  of 
the  little  box,  and  sat  down  to  read  a  chapter  just  as  she 
used  to  do  before  her  mother  died ;  bnt  the  sight  of  the 
familiar  old  book  upset  all  her  firmness,  and  she  ast 
down  with  it  in  her  lap,  and  burst  into  tears.  She  vu 
still  crying  wlien  Elfie  came  rushing  in  to  ask  if  she 
would  not  come  out  and  join  their  play. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  she  excUimed  when  she  sav 
Susie  in  tears.  "  Are  you  so  hungry  ?  "  she  aaked-fbr 
hunger  seemed  the  only  thing  worth  crying  for  to  Elfie— 
and  then,  seeing  the  slice  of  bread  on  the  tables  lad 
guessing  it  had  been  left  for  her,  she  put  it  on  the  BiUe^ 
saying, ''  You  eat  it,  Susie  ;  Fve  had  some  cold  pott- 
toes,  and  I  ain't  very  hungry  now." 

But  Susie  put  it  back  into  her  bands.  "No,  no, 
Elfie  ;  you  must  eat  that,"  she  said.  '<  Fm  not  oyiDg 
because  Fm  hungry." 

<<  What  is  it  then  ? "  said  Elfie. 

Susie  looked  down  at  the  book  lying  in  her  lapi  ^'^ 
was  thinking  about  mother,"  she  said. 

"Are  you  getting  tired  of  living  with  me?"  asked 
Elfie  quickly. 

"  Oh  no  ;  you're  very  kind.  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  do  without  you,  Elfie ;  but  I  do  want  my  mother" 
said  Susie  through  her  tears. 

Elfie  looked  puzzled.  She  was  beginning  to  lUlde^ 
stand  that  all  the  mothers  in  the  world  were  not  lik* 
hers  ;  that  Susie's  was  not ;  and  she  could  not  undtf- 
stand  why  Mrs.  Sanders  had  gone  away  and  left  bac* 
*'  What  made  her  go  away?"  she  asked. 

Susie  left  off  crying  to  look  at  her  companion  in  nff' 
prise.  "  Don' t  you  know  God  took  her  to  heaven  1 "  iho 
said. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  said  that  before,"  answered  Bfift 
impatiently ;  '' but  what  made  him  take  her?" 

"  Because  he  loved  her,"  said  Susie. 
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a  nid  just  now  he  lofed  yoa ;  why  didn't  he 
p  there  M  well?" 

1  mother  aboat  that  one  day,  when  she  was 
die  should  have  to  go  away ;  bat  she  said  she 
A  had  some  work  for  me  to  do  in  the  world 
he  took  me  home.*'  And  Susie  dried  her 
tried  to  be  brave  and  choke  back  her  sobs  as 

work  will  you  have  to  do  ?"  asked  Elfie,  sit- 
on  tlie  floor  close  to  Susie^s  stool.  Eifio 
ferred  rolling  on  the  floor  to  sitting  on  any 
i ;  and  she  greatiy  enjoyed  questioning  Susie, 
r  said  Qod  would  teach  me  that  if  I  asked 
irered  Susie.     ^  I  don't  know  yet  what  it 

irhy  don't  you  ask  him  ?"  said  Elfie  in  her 
ward  fashion. 

whispered  Susie.    ''  I  ask  him  every  night ; 
rant  to  do  it,  and  then  go  hom%  to  mother." 
\  what  you  do  when  you  kneel  down  before 

0  bed  ? "  asked  Elfie. 

)dded.    "  Qod  hears  what  I  say,  too,"  she 

khen,  why  didn't  your  mother  ask  him  to  let 
id  help  you  to  do  the  work,  if  she  didn't  want 
,"  said  Elfie  sharply. 

lew  not  what  to  answer.    The  question  puz- 

it  a  little ;  and  to  escape  from  Elfie's  saying 

she  proposed  reading  a  chapter  from  the 

1  grown  tired  of  playing,  and  was  quite  willing 
8be  could  not  read  herself,  and  was  full  of 
it  Susie  could ;  and  for  some  time  she  chat- 
questioned  so  much  about  this  that  Susie 

legin ;  but  at  last  she  grew  quiet,  and  Susie 
her  favourite  verses  in  St  Matthew — the 
ang  children  being  brought  to  Jesus. 
sat  kind  of  him  to  say,  Let  the  children  come 
id  Elfie  when  Susie  paused. 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  always  kind,"  said  Susie. 
.  he  was  here  in  London  ;  Pd  go  to  him," 
''ifs  nice  to  have  anybody  speak  kind  to 

in  go  to  biro,  Elfie,"  said  Susie.    "  The  Lord 

gone  up  to  heaven  again  now ;  but  be*ll  hear 

I  plain  as  though  he  was  in  the  room  here." 

led.    '*  You  don't  think  I'm  going  to  believe 

ou  7"  she  said  sharply. 

lot  ?  it's  the  tmth,"  said  Susie. 

I  it  is  for  fine  folks  that  wants  a  lot  of  things 

t  not  for  a  poor  little  street  girl  like  me,"  an- 

Se. 

lon'tyou  think  it*s  for  you,  Elfie  ?"  asked  her 

I. 

se  I  know  what  I  am,  and  I  guess  he'd  soon 

was  street  rubbish,  as  the  fine  folks  call  me 

ket ;"  and  Elfie  denched  her  fist  angrily  as  she 


«'0  Elfie,  Jesos  don't  think  yon're  street  rubbish  !* 
said  Susie.  ''  I  think  he  cares  for  people  all  the  more 
when  he  knows  they're  poor^  because  he  was  a  poor  man 
himself  once." 

^  A  poor  man !"  exclaimed  Elfie ;  ''  why,  you  said  he 
was  God's  Son,  and  all  the  world  was  his." 

"So  it  is ;  but  when  he  eam^  down  here,  the  people 
wouldn't  believe  he  was  Qod's  Son,  and  so  he  lived  like 
a  poor  man— as  poor  as  you  and  me,  I  think,  Elfie." 

But  Elfie  shook  her  head.  <<  I'm  street  rubbish,  but 
you  ain't,"  she  said. 

"I've  found  a  verse  about  it,''  said  Susie,  "where 
Jesus  says  how  poor  he  was— 'The  foxes  have  holes, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.'  There ;  that  means 
Jesus  had  no  home  or  comfortable  bed,  he  was  so  poor," 
said  Susie. 

Elfie  sat  looking  at  her  in  dumb  surprise.  "  He  was 
just  as  poor  as  me,"  she  said.  "  Why  didn't  he  go  away, 
and  leave  the  people,  if  he  was  Qod's  Son  ?" 

"Because  he  loved  them,  and  he  wanted  them  to 
know  it,  and  to  know  that  Qod  loved  them  too,  and 
wanted  them  to  love  him  and  be  happy." 

Elfie  had  never  had  any  one  to  love  her  in  all  her  life, 
and  she  could  but  dimly  understand  what  Susie  meant ; 
but  she  did  understand  it  a  little,  and  all  the  vain  long- 
ings she  had  felt  when  looking  at  a  mother  kissing  her 
child  sprung  up  in  her  heart  now,  as  she  said,  in  a  sub- 
dued, gentle  voice,  "  I  wisli  he'd  love  me  just  a  little." 

"  He  does  love  you,"  said  Susie,  "  not  a  little,  but  a 
great  deal" 

"  Did  he  tell  you  to  tell  me  so  ?"  asked  Elfie  eagerly. 

Susie  knew  not  what  to  reply  to  this ;  but  the  thought 
stole  into  her  heart, "  Was  this  the  work  her  mother  had 
spoken  of— was  she  to  tell  Elfie  of  the  love  of  God,  toy 
to  make  her  understand  it,  and  lead  her  to  love  him  2" 
But  her  silence  made  Elfie  think  she  had  no  message 
for  her,  and  she  said,  "  Ton  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell 
me,  Susie ;  nobody  ever  did  love  me,  and  nobody  ever 
will ;  and  I  don't  want  any  love  either."  But  in  spite 
of  these  words,  so  sharply  and  angrily  spoken,  Elfie  burst 
into  tears. 

Susie  had  never  seen  her  ciy  before,  and  for  very  sym- 
pathy she  burst  into  tears  herself,  as  she  threw  her 
arms  round  her  companion's  neck,  and  drew  her  closely 
towards  her.  "  Don't  cry,  Elfie ;  I'll  love  you,"  she 
said.  "  I'll  love  you  ever  so  much ;  and  you'U  believe 
God  loves  you  too ;  won't  you  ?"  she  added  coaxingly. 

Elfie  dung  to  Susie,  and  held  her  in  a  passionate  em- 
brace. "Say  it  again,"  she  whispered—"  say  you  love 
me,  Susie;  it^s  what  I've  been  wanting  ever  so  long,  I 
think." 

"Everybody  wants  it,"  said  Susie.  "God  puts  the 
feeling  in  pur  heart,  mother  said ;  and  then  he  gives  us 
people  to  love  us,  just  that  we  may  know  how  he  loves 
us  himself.** 

"Tell  me  some  more  about  it,"  said  Elfie,  still  in 
the  same  subdued  Toioe,  and  clinging  fast  round  Susie's 
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neeky  her  diiij  tanked  head  of  hair  rastiog  on  her 
shoulder. 

''I  don't  know  how  to  tell  it»  Elfie,  only  as  tha  Bihle 
tells  it.  Mother  made  me  learn  a  good  many  Tenei 
about  the  love  of  Qod.  I'll  tell  you  some  of  ihem. 
'  Qod  is  love  •*  ^  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  ao 
the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him ;'  '  Qod  so  lored 
the  world,  that  he  gare  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  wbo^ 
soever  beliereth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  hava 
everlasting  lila.'  Now,  don't  you  see  Gtod  most  love 
you,  for  you're  in  the  world,  and  Qod  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  die  that  we  might 
be  saved?'* 

"Saved!"  rapeated  Elfie. 

"  Yes ;  saved  ftom  our  sins — the  widced  things  wa 
do  that  makes  Qod  sorry,  and  angry  too,"  said  Susiau 


But  Blfle  did  not  care  to  hear  about  this ;  ahawanted 
to  know  whether  it  was  possible  for  Qod  to  love  her- 
whether  be  had  told  Susie  he  would  lofe  her. 

•Td  do  anything  for  that,**  she  said,  puahing  back 
her  tangled  hair.  "  Do  you  think  he'd  like  me  better 
if  I  was  to  keep  my  ikce  clean  and  comb  my  hair  likeyoi 
do?**  she  asked. 

Susie  smiled.  "  I  think  Qod  does  like  people  to  bi 
dean,'*  she  said ;  <<  and  Fd  like  it,  Elfle.* 

«Then  I'll  do  it,"  said  Elfie  in  a  determined  tona 
^  Fve  thought  it  was  no  good.  Before,  I  waa  just  streil 
rubbish,  and  nobody  cared  for  me;  but  if  you  do,  sad 
Gk)d  will,  ril  wash  my  face ;  and  perhaps  he  will  by- 
and-by,  as  the  Lord  Jesus  his  Son  was  a  poor  man  hin- 
self."  And  £liie  went  at  once  to  fetch  some  water  to  wadi 
her  face,  and  Susie  promised  to  help  her  to  do  her  bain 
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|NE  of  my  principal  objects  in  visitiDg 
the  United  States  was  to  ascertain, 
and  as  fiir  as  possible  from  personal 
observation,  the  character  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  leading  Educational  Institutions.  I 
had  heard  much  of  them — much  in  their  favour, 
much  to  their  disparagement.  Elementary  train- 
ing was  generaUy  represented  as  superior  to  that 
of  England ;  but  the  colleges  were  as  generally 
spoken  of  as  little  better  than  grammar  schools. 
The  Universities  of  Princeton,  Pennsylvania^  and 
Columbia  I  had  already  visited;  and  I  was  now 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  one  lees 
known  in  Europe,  and  which,  from  its  retired 
position  and  comparatively  recent  origin,  might 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  type  of  American  colleges. 

Charlottesville,  in  which  the  University  of 
Virginia  is  located,  is  about  ninety  miles  west  of 
Richmond.  The  railway  to  it  winds  through  a 
picturesque  country,  with  hill  and  dale,  river  and 
upland.  The  primeval  forests  have  long  since 
been  cut  down;  but  a  second  growth,  almost 
equc^l  in  places  to  the  old  trees,  covers  large 
tracts.  The  towns  along  the  route  are  few  and 
small.  Gordonsville  is  the  most  important.  Large 
farms,  well  cleared  and  fenced,  line  the  railway; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  residences  upon  them  rival 
in  size  and  appearance  the  old  manors  of  England. 


Everywhere  one  sees  evidences  of  former  industiy 
and  comfort.  In  fnct,  the  Virginian  proprietors 
appear  to  have  lived  much  like  the  squires  sod 
farmers  of  Yorkshire.  But  the  war  ruined  tbem. 
Their  capital  was  swept  away.  Shkve  labour  no 
longer  exists;  the  soil  is  ontilled ;  the  houses  an 
falling  to  decay;  and  every  second  ftun  ii  for 
sale,  at  a  price  scarcely  more  than  BominaL  The 
little  roadside  stations,  and  the  walls  of  Gordons- 
ville and  Charlottesville,  were  covered  with  ad- 
vertisements of  farms  and  estates  to  be  soIdL 
Wherever  the  cars  stopped,  I  had  dosens  of  maps 
and  papers  thrust  into  my  hands,  or  thrown  into 
the  carriage.  I  was  told  that  capitalists  from 
the  North,  and  even  enterprising  Scotchmen,  are 
making  large  and  profitable  purchases*  This  will 
do  good  in  the  end.  It  will  infuse  new  blood  into 
the  somewhat  stagnant  veins  of  the  old  populatioD 
of  Virginia. 

The  scenery  increases  in  beauty  towards  fltf 
west.  At  Gordonsville  a  change  is  noticeable. 
The  hills  are  higher ;  the  outline  Is  more  varied; 
and  a  rapid  river,  a  tributary  to  the  James,  roshea 
along  between  richly-wooded  banks.  To"wards 
Charlottesville  the  hill-tops  become  peaked;  and 
their  graceful  forms  and  variegated  fdliage  re- 
mind one  of  the  environs  of  Heidelbei|^  Further 
westward  still,  they  rise  gradually,  until  at  length) 
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ke  diatiiliefi  thqr  unite  with  the  gnmd  raoge 
h«  Blue  Mountaina.  In  an  upland  vale^  em- 
watdL  in  these  hilia^  and  encircled  by  forestis 
green  g^es,  and  cultivated  field%  liea  Char- 
MTille,  a  town  of  some  three  or  four  thousand 
kbitants.  Externally,  it  resembles  other  Ame- 
1  towns,  situated  like  it  isa  from  the  great 
rea  of  commerce.  Its  houses  are  widely  scat- 
i,  and  mostly  bmlt  of  wood ;  its  streets  are 
id,  but  generally  in  a  state  of  nature^  with 
\  wooden  side-paths,  and  carriage-ways  coTered 
I  mud  or  dust.  There  is  now  no  evidence  of 
>  wonderiul  progress  and  business  bustle  one 

in  the  North.  The  thoroughfares  look  de- 
ad ;  many  of  the  houses  and  stores  are  tenant- 
;  and  there  is  a  painful  aspect  of  stagnation 
decline.  In  fact^  the  war  almost  ruined  Char 
sarille,  and  left  desolate  the  rich  agricultural 
on  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 
to  alighting  from  the  car,  I  was  invited  by  a 
!0  conductor  to  enter  a  rickety-looking  om- 
tfl^  which,  he  said,  would  convey  me  to  the 
hotel  I  entered  accordingly,  and  took  my 
After  waiting  with  praiseworthy  patience 
half  an  hour,  deserted  by  both  conductor 
coachman,  I  called  to  the  former,  whom  I 
toed  to  see  emerging  from  a  neighbouring 
ikj-storo : — ''  When  are  you  going  to  start!" 
rekly,  sa' ;  jess  gwine,"  was  the  reply,  and  he 
down  on  a  raiL  Again  I  waited  a  dreary 
rval,  baiktling  with  flies  and  choked  with  dust, 
last  I  got  out,  and  demanded  my  bag,  which 
friend  had  prudently  taken  possession  of,  ez- 
aiw^  my  determination  at  the  same  time  to 
up  my  quarters  iu  the  wretched  hotel  beside 
depdt.      This  brought  matters   to  a  crisis. 

conductor  shouted ;  the  coachman  came  out 
ie  whisky-store  and  made  his  way  to  the  box 
nickly  as,  under  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
possible ;  and  we  jolted  up  the  streets  to  the 
L 

he  University,  I  was  told,  is  more  than  a  mile 
ant ;  and  as  there  was  no  conveyance  avail- 
,  I  set  out  on  foot  The  road  is  thoroughly 
eiican ;  it  is  a  broad  strip  of  rough  ground, 
seed  by  rude  fences,  and  having  here  and 
e  along  one  side  a  few  planks  so  laid  as  to 
I  ^be  pedeetnan  over  channels  of  water  and 
laolniBd   The  day  was  hot,  and  the  dust  rose 


in  dense  douds,  so  that  the  walk  was  not  agreeable. 
On  reaching  the  Coll^,  I  called  upon  Professor 
Gildersleeve,  to  whom  I  had  an  introduction  from 
my  friends  at  Brook  HilL  His  welcome  wass 
thoroughly  Virginian.  I  muU  make  his  house 
my  home ;  and  then  and  there  he  sent  off  his 
servant  to  the  town  for  my  baggage.  His  kind- 
ness, cordial  as  it  was  unexpected,  gave  me  an 
opportunity  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have 
enjoyed  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  body  of 
as  higbly-cultitated  gentlemen,  as  efficient  pro- 
fessors, and  as  accomplished  scholars,  as  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Knowing 
my  object  in  visiting  them,  they  gave  me  every 
facility  for  gaining  information.  I  had  free  access 
at  all  hours  to  library,  class-rooms,  lecture-halls, 
laboratories,' and  even  to  the  chambers  of  stu- 
dents. As  far  as  it  was  possible,  during  my 
short  stay,  I  saw  and  judged  of  ev^thing  for 
myself. 

The  University  occupies  a  splendid  site  at  the 
base  of  two  conical  hills,  surrounded  by  a  park  of 
some  three  hundred  acres.  The  buildings  have 
an  odd,  fuitaatic  appearance.  One  can  scarcely 
divest  himself  of  the  idea,  especially  if  he  looks 
down  upon  them  as  I  did  from  the  hills  overhead, 
that  the  whole  group  is  some  kind  of  exaggerated 
toy  structure — ^the  littledomes,  aud  pediments,  and 
porticos,  and  colonnades  are  so  quaint  and  formal 
In  the  centre  is  a  rectangular  lawn,  or  campusy 
with  a  rotunda  at  its  northern  end,  modelled  after 
the  Pantheon;  on  each  side  is  a  range  of  resi- 
dences for  professors  and  students,  with  miniature 
porches  or  porticos,  of  different  elevations  and 
various  orders  of  architecture.  Each  house,  I 
believe,  is  designed  after  the  style  of  some  noted 
Qreek  or  Roman  temple.  Outside  the  central  . 
group  are  other  ranges  of  buildings;  and  beyond 
these  again,  scattered  over  the  undulating  grounds, 
are  the  newer  houses,  chambers,  class-rooms,  and 
laboratories  The  numerous  colonnades  have  one 
advantage :  they  form  cloisters  which  afford  a 
pleasant  promenade  during  the  winter  rains,  aud 
the  intense  heat  of  a  Southern  summer. 

The  University  w&s  founded  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, author  of  the  '^  Declaration  of  American 
Independence^"  and  the  third  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  national  education.     Nearly 
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a  centary  ago,  he  declared  that  free  schools  were 
an  essential  part — one  of  the  columns,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it — of  tbe  State  edifice ;  and  he  affirmed 
that  without  such  instruction,  free  to  all,  the 
sacred  flame  of  liberty  could  not  be  kept  burning 
in  the  heart  of  Americans.  And  he  did  not  stop 
at  tbe  elementary  department,  but,  with  the  saga- 
city of  a  true  statesman,  and  the  zeal  of  a  genuine 
patriot,  he  laboured  to  establish  colleges,  and 
thus  promote  the  higher  mental  culture  of  the 
nation,  knowing  that  mental  culture  and  national 
prosperity  must  advance  together.  His  scheme 
for  university  training  was  large  and  comprehen- 
sive. It  was  not,  like  a  recent  scheme  devised  in 
our  own  enlightened  and  highly-favoured  land, 
shorn  of  some  of  the  noblest  departments  of 
human  knowledge,  and  muzzled  in  obedience  to 
ecclesiastical  dictation ;  but,  in  addition  even  to 
the  ordinary  branches  taught  in  universities,  it 
embraced  schools  of  applied  science,  such  as  are 
now  just  beginning  to  be  considered  an  essential 
part  of  our  best  institutions. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  influence  was  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  State  of  Virginia  to  build  and  endow 
the  University.  He  superintended  the  work. 
Day  after  day  he  rode  over  to  it  from  his  beau- 
tiful house  of  Monticello.  He  imported  capitals 
and  pediments  from  Italy,  so  as  to  carry  out  his 
own  favourite  ideas  of  architecture  He  even 
accomplished  a  more  difficult  and  delicate  task. 
He  felt  that,  if  the  University  would  prosper,  tbe 
professors  must  be  men  of  eminence ;  and  he  was 
aware  that  such  men  could  not  easily  be  found  in 
a  new  country.  He  therefore  set  aside  national 
feeling  and  prejudice,  and  resolved,  in  the  interests 
of  learning,  to  endeavour  to  select  professors  in 
England.  He  was  successful  The  names  of 
Charles  Bonnycastle,  Thomas  Hewitt  Key,  and 
George  Long,  who  were  among  the  first  professors, 
gave  celebrity  to  the  new  University,  and  gave  an 
impetus  to  scientific  research  in  it  which  it  has 
never  lost 

The  University  has  some  striking  peculiari- 
ties, and  I  was  anxious  to  see,  as  far  as  possible 
from  observation  and  inquiry  on  the  spot,  how 
the  plan  works.  The  official  "  Catalogue ''  tells 
us  that,  "  In  this  institution  there  is  no  eurri- 
cidum,  or  prescribed  course  of  study,  to  be  pursued 
by  every  student,  whatever  his  previous  prepara- 


tion or  special  objects.  In  establishing  the  Uni* 
versify  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the  firrt 
time  in  America,  threw  open  the  doors  of  a  uni- 
versity in  the  true  sense  of  the  name^  providiog, 
as  amply  as  the  available  means  would  pemut^ 
for  thorough  instruction  in  independctU  tcItooU  on 
all  the  chief  branches  of  learning,  assuming  that 
the  opportunities  for  study  thus  presented  wen 
privileges  to  be  voluntarily  and  eagerly  sought 
and  allowing  students  to  select  for  themselTa 
the  departments  to  which  they  were  led,  by  their 
special  tastes  and  proposed  pursuits  in  life^  to 
devote  themselves. 

**  The  wisdom  of  this  plan  has  been  amply  Yin- 
dicated  by  time  and  experience ;  and  within  the 
last  few  years  many  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
culture  in  the  United  States  have  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  remodelled  their  method  of  study  in 
accordance  with  the  example  here  set  This 
elective  system  commends  itself  especially  to  those 
who  desire  to  make  professional  attainments  in 
any  department  of  knowledge.  At  the  same  time^ 
the  courses  of  academic  study  are  so  arranged  ii 
to  provide  for  the  systematic  prosecution  of  a  com- 
plete plan  of  general  education. 

"  While  every  student  may  thus  select  the 
schoob  he  will  attend,  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment he  is  required  as  a  rule  to  attend  at  least 
three,  unless,  upon  the  written  request  of  his 
parent  or  guardian,  or  for  good  cause  shown,  the 
faculty  shall  allow  him  to  attend  less  than 
three." 

There  are  sixteen  chairs,  and  the  occupant  of 
each  is  head  of  a  school  or  department,  which  is 
independent  of  all  others.     Instruction  is  given, 
as  in  the  Scotch  colleges,  wholly  through  lectares 
and  text-books,  combined  with  examinations.  The 
examinations  are  of  three  kinds : — 1.  Daily;  2.  In- 
termediate and  final  general  examinations;  and 
3.  Examinations  for  graduation.    In  the^n^,  each 
professor,  "before  commencing  the  lecture  of  the 
day,  examines  his  class  orally  on  the  sulgect  of 
the  preceding  lecture,  as  developed  in  the  text- 
book or  expounded  in  the  lecture,"  "  Two  gentrtd 
examinations  of  each  class  are  held  daring  the 
session  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  of  the 
faculty,  which  every  student  is  required  to  stand. 
The  first,  called  the  intermediate^  fa  held  about 
the  middle  of  the  session,  and  embiaoea  in  its 
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the  BQbjects  of  instruction  in  tbe  first  half 
B  oonne.  The  second,  called  the  final,  is 
in  the  closing  week  of  the  session,  and  em- 
1  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  second  half 
I  course.  These  examinations  are  conducted 
iting.  The  questions  have  each  numerical 
B  attached  to  them.  If  the  answers  are 
d  in  the  aggregate  at  not  less  than  three- 
iis  of  the  aggregate  values  assigned  to  the 
ions,  those  giving  them  are  ranked  in  the 
flivision,  and  certificates  of  distinction  are 

led  to  them The  results,  whatever  they 

be,  are  communicated  to  parents  and  guar- 

The  standing  of  the  student  at  these  ex- 

itions  is  taken  into  account  in  ascertaining 

ualifications  for  graduation  in  any  of  the 

lie  examinations  for  graduation  are  held  in 
ist  month  of  the  session.  They  are  con- 
d  by  the  professor  in  presence  of  the  other 
mom.  They  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  writ- 
lat  in  some  of  the  schools  they  are  partly 

d  following  note  is  appended  to  the  regula- 
for  the  various  examinations,  and,  simple  as 
mis,  is  worthy  of  more  general  considera- 
han  it  gets  in  some  countries  :-^''  As  a  due 
intance  with  the  English  language  is  indis- 
Ueio'the  aUainment  of  any  of  the  honours  of 
liftliUton,  all  candidates  for  graduation  are 
red  to  exhibit  in  their  examinations  due 
fications  in  this  respect" 
ben  a  young  man  has  thus  passed  through 
qiartment  (say  Latin,  Oreek,  or  Philosophy) 
t  is,  when  he  has  attended  regularly  aU  the 
{tioDB,  and  satisfied  the  professor  in  the  daily 
Brm  examinations,  and  when  he  has  scored 
aimuni  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  at  a  final 
inaiion,  by  written  papers,  upon  the  whole 
B — then  he  receives  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
im  that  department.  This  system  secures 
ugh  teaching,  for  the  credit  of  the  professor 
stake ;  and  it  is  the  natural  ambition  of  each 
ep  up  a  high  standard  in  his  own  depart- 
The  professor,  besides,  has  in  this  way 
opportunity  of  developing  his  subject,  and 
ogfa^  testing  and  training  his  students, 
s  not  cramped  and  fettered  by  the  routine 
rements  of  a  fixed  examination.    He  is  not 


tempted  to  ^  cram"  just  as  much  knowledge  into 
the  head  of  his  unfortunate  subject  as  will  secure 
a  "  pass,"  or,  it  may  be,  score  a  certain  number  of 
marks,  before  an  Examining  Board.  He  has  a 
far  higher  aim.  He  aims  at  mental  culture ;  and 
he  leads  his  students  along  with  him  to  the  lofty 
walks  of  scientific  or  literary  research.  He  is  an 
independent  investigator ;  and  it  is  his  great  am- 
bition to  inspire  his  pupils  with  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  independent  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  As  in  Scotland,  the  collegiate  and 
university  functions  are  united.  The  men  who 
teach  and  train  are  the  men  who  examine  for  and 
confer  degrees.  The  examinations  being  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  course,  and  not  merely 
terminal,  ''cram''  is  avoided,  and  real  culture 
secured. 

The  d^ree  of  Matter  of  Arts  is  conferred  only 
upon  such  students  as  have  graduated  separately 
in  the  departments  of  Latin,  Greek,  French  and 
Overman,  pure  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  History,  and  Li- 
terature ;  and  who  have  afterwards  scorcni  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  marks  at  a  general  writ- 
ten examination,  conducted  by  all  the  professors, 
and  extending  over  the  whole  course.  These 
examinations  are  lengthened  and  severe ;  and  if 
the  d^rees  of  the  University  of  Virginia  be  few 
in  number — as  of  necessity  they  must  be  under 
such  a  system — ^they  are  evidences  of  thorough 
scholarship.  There  are  no  honour  degrees ;  every 
degree  is  considered  such. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  manifest  ear- 
nestness alike  of  professors  and  students.  As 
there  is  no  compulsion  in  any  department,  and  as 
there  b  entire  freedom  of  choice  in  regard  to 
subjects,  there  is  no  sham,  and  no  mere  formality 
in  attendance  upon,  lectures.  Every  man  feels 
that  it  is  work  alone  which  can  secure  what  he 
aims  at  Routine  would  be  useless.  It  is  a 
place  for  study,  and  not  for  routine.  Its  system 
is  based  upon  this  principle ;  and  the  character 
of  the  professors  individually,  and  of  the  college 
generally,  is  dependent  upon  the  thoroughness  of 
the  training  given,  and  on  the  superior  culture  of 
the  (dwnni  and  graduates. 

It  would  not  do  to  have  all  the  universities  in 
a  country  conformed  to  the  model  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia^  just  because  all  the  young  men 
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"who  go^  or  are  sent,  to  the  universities  are  not  in 
earaestw  Most  of  them  require  pressure  to  make 
them  do  anything.  There  must  be  some  fixed 
course  for  them,  otherwise  liberal  education  would 
not  be  even  so  general  as  it  is.  But  it  is  well,  I 
think,  to  have  at  least  one  such  college^  whwe 
professors  may  be  free  to  develop  their  views,  and 
to  adopt  their  own  plans  of  training ;  and  where 
youths,  who  have  a  real  thirst  for  knowledge,  may 
ioUow  out  fully  their  favourite  studies,  under  the 
guidance  of  teachers  as  independent  and  as  en- 
thusiastic as  themselves.  Bigid  rules  would  only 
cramp  such  minds.  The  prospective  require- 
ments of  an  Examining  Board  would  only  quench 
their  ardour,  and  take  from  them  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  originality  of  conception  which  al- 
ways characterize  genius.  The  attempt  to  press 
the  entire  higher  culture  of  a  nation  into  one  uni- 
form mould,  is  just  in  so  far  an  attempt  to  dwarf 
the  nation's  intellect,  and  reduce  it  to  a  miserable 
mediocrity.  Freedom  is  an  essential  condition 
of  that  profound  and  persevering  research  which 
alone  can  achieve  discoveries  such  as  those  of 
Newton  in  England,  Laplace  in  France,  Thomp- 
son in  Scotland,  and  Henry  in  America. 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Virginia  are 
all  resident  Their  chambers  are  intermingled 
with  the  houses  of  the  professors.  The  college 
thus  forms  a  distinct  community,  complete 
within  itself;  and  provision  must,  therefore,  be 
made  for  the  religious  and  moral  as  well  as  the 
mental  training  of  the  students.  This  is  not  so 
necessary  in  those  places  where  they  only  go  to 
the  college  for  lectures ;  for  then  they  may  have 
the  advantage  of  home  discipline,  and  of  such 
religious  instruction  and  moral  guidance  as  their 
parents  or  guardians  may  provida  Here,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  chaplain,  who,  strangely  enough, 
is  chosen  alternately  biennially  from  the  Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  bodies.  This 
may  seem  strange  to  us,  but  it  works  well,  and 
its  general  tendency  seems  to  be  to  foster  a  spirit 
of  charity  and  Christian  forbearance  among  the 
young  men.  In  regard  to  religion,  there  is  per- 
fect freedom,  as  there  is  in  study.  The  college 
is  unsectarian.  The  conscientious  convictions 
and  scruples  of  every  man  are  respected ;  and 
while  there  is  regular  morning  prayer  and  Sunday 
service,  no  one  is  compelled  to  attend  on  one  or 


other.  Yet^  as  a  rule,  most  of  the  students  do 
attend.  The  professors  set  a  good  example  in 
this  as  in  otiier  respects,  and  the  pnpib  are  not 
slow  to  follow. 

One  thing  I  noticed  with  mudi  pletsore  wbik 
attending  in  ^the  lecture-rooms.  The  professon 
are  not  afraid  to  touch,  whenever  occasion  re- 
quires it^  upon  the  fundamental  truths  of  revdb- 
tion.  They  are  careful  not  to  intrude  them  im- 
necessarily;  but  they  mention  them,  examine 
them,  and  defend  them,  just  as  they  do  other 
truths.  They  are  recognized  and  dealt  with  as 
constituent  and  necessary  parts  of  a  liberal  eda- 
catioa  Jewish  history  is  considered  as  important 
as  Grecian  history ;  the  laws  of  Moses  are  thought 
not  less  worthy  of  study  than  those  of  Lycuigus  and 
Solon.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Young  men, 
while  being  informed  regarding  the  mythologj  of 
Greece  and  Borne,  are  not  left  in  entire  ignoraaee 
of  the  theology  of  the  Bible ;  while  the  ethical  and 
philosophical  systems  of  Kant  and  Cousin  and 
Berkeley  are  investigated,  the  system  of  the  New 
Testament  is  not  ignored.  Creeds  and  confes- 
sions are,  of  course,  excluded  from  the  class-room. 
There  is  no  Faculty  of  Theology ;  and  there  is 
no  systematic  training  in  any  department  of  re- 
ligion. The  professors,  as  I  found,  draw  a  wise 
and  logical  distinction  between  two  things  which 
are  often  confounded,  and  the  confounding  of 
which  leads,  in  my  opinion,  to  great  coofiision  of 
thought,  and  sometimes  to  serious  practical  diffi- 
culties. They  distinguish  between  that  mode  d 
instruction  which  tries,  or  tends,  to  force  vpon 
the  mind  peculiar  views  on  controverted  pdntais 
theology,  philosophy,  or  history ;  and  that  mode 
which  contents  itself  with  showing  deady  and 
simply  what  opinions  have  been  held  by  opposite 
parties  on  those  disputed  and  delicate  pointa 
The  former  method  is  an  unwarranted  interference 
with  free  thought  and  the  ri^ts  of  consdeDce; 
the  latter  is  a  legitimate  and,  indeed,  a  necessaiy 
branch  of  education.  Some  may  think  it  dan- 
gerous ;  but  the  real  danger,  in  my  opinion,  lies 
in  the  action  of  false  views  and  arguments  opoB 
crude  and  ill-trained  minds ;  and  the  true  mode 
of  counteracting  that  danger  is  thorough  mental 
training,  and  a  full  exhibition  and  comptiisos 
of  truth  and  error.  Truth  will  ever  prevail  in 
the  cultivated  intellect 
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told  that  more  than  a  half  of  the  four 
and  fifty  students  ivho  are  in  attendance 
University  are  members  of  "  The  Young 
hristian  Assodation.''  Soon  after  my 
[  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from 
oaging  committee,  and  requested  to  lec- 
n  Palestine.  I  gladly  consented ;  but  as 
r  could  not  be  prolonged,  they  were 
to  fix  the  following  evening  for  its  de- 
Yet,  though  the  notice  was  so  short,  the 
Qege  chapel  was  filled  The  unflagging 
I  of  the  students  during  the  lecture  was 
gly  gratifying.  The  points  brought  out 
inly  illustrative  of  Scripture  history  and 
prophecy ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  a 
1  eager  group  of  young  men  waiting  for 
16  dose,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  fuller 
ion  in  regard  to  some  subjects  I  had 
upon.  Their  thirst  for  knowledge  im- 
me  deeply.  Tliey  are  manifestly  in  ear- 
all  they  do.  The  acquisition  of  know- 
their  first  and  chief  aim.  They  have 
lies  and  sodeties,  as  in  other  colleges;  but 
e  systematically  kept  in  the  background. 
Dg  fiirewell  to  the  University  of  Virginia^ 
lat  I  was  leaving  behind  me  a  body  of 
B  who  would  reflect  honour  upon  any 


seat  of  learning  in  the  world ;  and  a  body  of 
young  men,  many  of  whom  are  destined  to  oc- 
cupy proud  positions  in  their  country. 

The  late  war  formed  a  sad  but  noble  episode 
in  the  history  of  the  University.  The  whole 
of  the  students,  and  those  professors  whose  age 
did  not  disqualify  them,  entered  the  Southern 
army,  and  were  distinguished  for  valoor  and  en- 
thusiasm. I  glanced  over  a  largo  volume,  con- 
taining a  series  of  brief  but  interesting  memorials 
of  those  who  fell  in  battle  or  died  of  their 
wounds.  The  list  is  a  long  one,  and  many  of  its 
details  are  deeply  interesting.  Some  of  the  sur- 
vivors— and  among  them  my  kind  host,  Professor 
Qildersleeve — still  bear  the  marks  of  that  terriUe 
campaign.  War  is  a  fearful  scourge;  but  per- 
haps nowhere  are  its  dread  effects  so  plainly  seen 
as  when  it  breaks  up  a  whole  educational  institu- 
tion, and  sends  hundreds  of  young  men — ^the  very 
flower  of  their  countr]^ — to  an  early  and  a  bloody 
tomb. 

I  took  leave  of  my  kind  friends  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  with  feelings  such  as  I  have  rarely 
experienced  in  parting  with  strangers.  Professor 
Qildersleeve  accompanied  me  to  the  station  at 
Charlottesville,  and  his  affectionate  adieu  almost 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes. 
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reomes— it  comes—with  a  gush  of  soQg 
Pfealing  the  kindling  earth  along  ; 
With  the  sunbeam's  crown  on  the  moon- 
tain's  crest, 
e  dukoe  of  light  on  the  stream's  glad  breast  f 

i9-*with  its  wealth  of  leaves  and  flowers^ 
ind  garlands  for  forest  bowers ; 
istering  stars  in  the  primrose -dells, 
Dg  'midst  graceful  hyacinth  bells. 

»— it  oomes--and  the  light  winds  bring 
f  breath  on  their  scented  wing, 
^eir  lowly  bed  'midst  the  emerald  hue 
wavy  grass  that  the  light  looks  through. 

38 — with  its  glancing  light  and  shade, 
ih  budding  boughs  in  the  wood's  arcade, 
peariy-cnpped  anemone, 
«  sorrers  meek  fiEiint  purity. 

K^it  comes —with  the  cuckoo's  note, 
M  sod  bee  in  the  air  afloat ; 


With  the  rainbow's  arch,  with  the  shower^s  bright 

And  a  flush  of  light  round  thiB  homes  of  all. 

It  comes— to  beauty  and  life  and  bk)om 
To  awake  the  earth,  but  not  the  tomb ; 
It  comes— it  comes— but  it  brings  not  back 
The  loved  and  lost  in  its  sunny  track. 

It  comes— glad  hearts  to  its  voice  bound  high, 
Round  mine  deep  shadows  and  silent  lie ; 
For  light  from  my  heart  and  home  has  passed 
Since  the  glkd  Spring  greeted  our  dwelling  last. 

Oh !  all  too  bright  is  the  laughing  sky. 
Sad  is  the  woodland  minstrelsy, 
And  a  dimness  rests  on  the  opening  flowers ! 
Why  ?    Hath  not  Heaven  what  once  was  ours  ? 

Yes ;  a  mom  shall  rise  upon  death's  long  night, 
And  a  Spring  shall  come  to  the  grave's  dark  might ; 
And  the  buds  and  flowers  that  withered  here 
Shall  bloom  afresh  in  a  brighter  sphere ! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE  FROM  ORIENTAL  REMAINS. 
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IL 

And  they  nid  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  ua  make  brick,  and  bom  them  throughly.    And  thej  had  brick  for  rtone^  and  disMkii 
they  for  mortar.    And  they  said.  Go  to,  let  ua  build  ua  a  city,  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  nnto  heaven. " — Gnr.  iL  S,  i 


.HE  progress  of  modem  investigation 
has  elicited  some  remarkable  facts 
illustrative  of  the  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  Nothing,  indeed,  has  been  done 
to  prove  in  a  satisfactory  way  the  exact  spot 
which  that  tower  actually  occupied.  Many  in- 
genious theories  have  been  started,  with  a  view 
to  identify  the  ancient  site  with  one  or  other  of 
the  great  ruined  mounds  which  mark  the  whole 
extent  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates;  but  no 
explanation  has  yet  been  offered  which  is  not 
burdened  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
Yet  while  nothing  can  be  gained  by  fanciful 
identifications,  which  the  next  wave  of  specula- 
tion or  discovery  may  sweep  into  the  land  of 
f orgetfulness,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  gathered 
from  the  various  scattered  side-lights  w^ch  the 
researches  of  travellers  have  thrown,  first,  on  the 
probable  form  of  the  tower;  and  second,  on  the 
materials  used  in  its  construction. 

I.  The  external  form  of  the  buildmg. 

A  vast  quantity  of  evidence  can  be  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  early  Chal- 
dseans  and  later  Babylonians  were  built  in  the 
form  of  a  tower.  The  ziggurat,  or  temple-tower, 
was  not  only  a  prominent  feature  in  the  land- 
scape of  Mesopotamia,  but  formed  a  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the 
country.  It  consisted  of  a  succession  of  stories, 
built  on  an  elevated  platform,  and  rising  some- 
times as  high  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  All 
the  ruins  of  temples  which  have  been  uncovered 
in  recent  times  are  distinguished,  some  with 
greater,  others  with  less  distinctness,  according 
to  their  respective  antiquity,  by  this  custom  of 
building  in  stages.  The  best  surviving  speci- 
men of  the  earliest  buildings  has  been  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Mugheir,  situated  on  the  right 


bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  a  distance  of  ono  him- 
dred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  head  of  tk 
Persian  Gulf,  and  believed  on  good  grounds  to  be 
identical  with  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  The  eiqilon- 
tions  there  made  have  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
large  building  of  two  stories,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  and  placed  on  a  mound  twentj 
feet  in  height  The  first  story  of  the  temple  mi 
found  on  examination  to  have  been  partly  de- 
stroyed by  time,  and  partly  covered  with  mbbisli, 
and  is  calculated  to  have  been  about  forty  feet 
in  height.  The  larger  portion  of  the  atmctnie  ii 
composed  of  common  sun-dried  bricks  of  snuO 
size,  and  cased  on  the  outside  with  a  coveriiig 
wall  of  burnt  bricks,  which,  like  the  others,  an 
laid  in  bitumen.  This  lower  story  is  oonneeted 
with  the  platform  on  which  it  rests  by  a  stair- 
case nine  feet  wide,  placed  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  building.  The  height  of  the  second  stoiy 
is  about  nineteen  feet,  and  its  materials  are  simi- 
lar in  character  and  arrangement  to  those  fonod 
in  the  first  stage.  The  Arabs  of  the  vicinity  in- 
formed the  traveller  who  examined  the  BtracftiiR^ 
that  there  existed,  less  than  half  a  c^toxy  ag(S 
a  third  story  of  small  dimensions,  in  the  form  of 
a  chamber,  set  apart  as  a  shrine  or  sanctoaiy  in 
honour  of  the  particular  divinity  worshipped  in 
the  temple.  With  the  exception,  howev^,  of 
some  enamelled  bricks  found  among  the  &Uen 
rubbish  of  the  second  story,  and  entirely  diSeiinig 
in  appearance  from  the  bricks  used  in  the  rest  of 
the  building,  all  traces  of  this  third  stoiy  Iwl 
disappeared.  But  even  though  we  discard  these 
fragments  of  a  third  story  as  insufficient  to  prove 
its  existence,  we  possess,  in  the  existing  stages  and 
the  platform,  which  was  itself  twenty  feet  high|  ^ 
adequate  illustration  of  the  primitive  tendency  of  ^ 
the  Chaldaean  architects  to  construct  their  grc*^  ' 
buildings  in  the  form  of  towers.  It  is  true  tha^ 
the  materials  of  the  second  stage  belong  to  a  latei 
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;Iian  those  of  the  first,  the  bricks  of  which 
iposed  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  king  of  more 
times.  This  fact  would  tell  serioBsly 
the  antiquity  of  the  second  stage,  but  for 
x>very  which  has  been  made  among  these 
icks  of  a  quantity  of  others  belonging  to 
te  period  as  those  of  the  first  story.  This 
ij  is  regarded  by  the  most  competent  au- 
B  as  ^sufficient  to  show  that  the  two 
•xe  part  of  the  original  design,  and  there- 
it  the  idea  of  building  in  stages  belongs 
DOst  primitive  times."  Some  idea  of  the 
\f  of  the  temple  of  Mugheir  may  be 
d  from  the  fact  that  the  early  bricks  of 
it  is  mainly  composed  bear  the  name  of  a 
died  Urukh,  who^  according  to  the  evi- 
of  the  monuments,  ruled  over  Chaldaea 
he  year  2000  b.c. 

special  form  of  construction,  of  which 
r  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen,  was  not 
I  to  the  earliest  times,  but  characterized 
ntry  through  all  the  varying  phases  of  its 
1  history.  The  sculptures  unite  with  the 
^  existing  ruins  in  affording  illustrations  of 
oe  feature  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
inre.  On  a  sculptured  bas-relief  dis- 
.  in  the  vicinity  of  Nineveh,  the  outline 
smple  with  four  stages  is  distinctly  por- 
;  whilst  a  tower-shaped  mound  laid  open 
maibad  was  found,  on  examination  by  a 

e]q[dorer,  to  possess  as  many  as  seven 
That  this  number  need  not  of  itself  be 
d  as  by  any  means  exaggerated,  may  be 
bj  reference  to  the  great  Temple  of  Belus 
fkm^  which  Herodotus  numbered  among 
ndflCB  of  the  ancient  world.  The  cele- 
passage  in  the  first  book  of  his  history, 
h  that  writer  describes  the  grandeurs  of 
By  contains  the  follo¥ring  account  of  the 
— **  In  the  middle  of  the  precinct  [of  Jupi- 
us]  there  was  a  tower  of  solid  masonry,  a* 

in  length  and  breadth,  upon  which  was 
\  second  tower,  and  on  that  a  third,  and 
up  to  eight  The  ascent  to  the  top  is 
outside,  by  a  path  which  winds  round  aU 

'en. On  the  topmost  tower  there  is  a 

s  temple^  and  inside  the  temple  stands  a 

if  mrasiial  siae,  with  a  golden  table  by  its 

Though  the  stmcture  thus  described  has 


long  since  perished,  there  can  be  no  good  ground 
for  doubting  the  general  accuracy  of  the  his- 
torian's statement,  who  is  believed  to  have  visited 
Babylon  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and  obtained 
his  information  on  the  spot. 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
Chaldsean  system  of  tower-building  has  been  fur- 
nished within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  discovery  of 
the  splendid  Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,  which, 
in  the  completeness  of  its  ports  and  the  imposing 
grandeur  of  its  appearance,  eclipses  all  other  re- 
mains of  the  same  class.  The  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Birs-Nimrud,  as  they  are  now  designated,  lie  at 
a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  site  of 
andent  Babylon,  and,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
plain  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
are  distinctly  visible  from  a  vast  distance.  The 
original  building  has  gradually  fallen  into  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  the  lower  portion  being  over- 
laid with  heaps  of  crumbling  rubbish,  which  have 
slipped  down  and  left  a  good  many  feet  of  brick- 
work exposed  at  the  top.  When  closely  surveyed 
by  experts,  it  was  found  to  be  an  almost  perfect 
specimen  of  the  ancient  Chaldaean  temple  erected 
on  the  usual  platform  of  crude  brick,  and  consist- 
ing of  an  ascending  series  of  seven  stages,  each 
built  in  the  form  of  a  square.  The  lowest  story 
was  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  square, 
the  second  two  hundred  and  thirty,  and  so  on ; 
the  stories  gradually  diminishing  towards  the  top, 
till  the  dimensions  of  the  seventh  measured  only 
twenty  feet  square.  "  These  seven  stages,"  says 
Professor  Rawlinson,  ''were  coloured  so  as  to 
represent  the  seven  planetary  spheres,  according 
to  the  tints  regarded  by  the  Sab»ans  as  appro- 
priate to  the  seven  luminaries  :  the  basement  stage 
being  black,  the  hue  assigned  to  Saturn;  the 
next  an  orange  or  raw  sienna  tint,  the  hue  of 
Jupiter ;  the  third  a  bright  red,  the  hue  of  Mars ; 
the  fourth  golden,  the  hue  of  the  Sun ;  the  fifth  a 
pale  yellow,  the  hue  of  Venus;  the  sixth  dark 
blue,  the  hue  of  Mercury ;  and  the  seventh  sil- 
ver, the  hue  of  the  Mooa"  The  Birs-Nimrud 
was  dedicated  to  Nebo,  or  Mercuiy,  and  had  ori- 
ginally been  built  by  one  of  the  early  kings.  But 
having  fallen  into  disrepair,  it  was  restored  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  condition  in  which  it  has 
been  preserved  comparatively  perfect  down  to  the 
preset  time.    Several  laboured  attempts  have 
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been  made  to  prove  its  ideDtity  with  the  Tower 
of  Babel ;  but  the  great  distance  of  the  Birs  from 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  other  obstacles  of  an 
equally  serious  kind,  have  been  urged  against  the 
adoption  of  this  view.  In  such  circomstances,  it 
it  will  be  always  hazardous  to  attempt  to  prove 
more  than  the  facts  of  the  case  will  fairly  bear ; 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  wisest  course  to  limit 
ourselves  to  the  office  of  collecting  such  manifest 
and  reasonable  probabilities  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  suggests.  The  very  antiquity  of  the  event 
recorded  in  Genesis  might  of  itself  suffice  to 
deter  the  incautious  theorist  from  endeavouring 
to  establish  a  clear  and  continuous  chain  of  proofs, 
many  links  of  which  must  have  long  since  per- 
ished beyond  hope  of  recovery.  Confining  our 
attention,  then,  to  the  region  of  cohicidence,  we 
possess,  in  these  unburied  mounds  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  strongest  antecedent  pro- 
bability of  the  existence  of  such  a  tower  as  is 
described  in  Holy  Writ  The  various  remains 
of  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  country,  belonging 
to  all  periods  of  its  history,  stand  forth  in  silent 
majesty  as  witnesses  to  the  tnith  of  Scripture, 
in  so  far  as  regards  the  broad  fact  that  tower- 
building  was  the  natural  practice  followed  in 
their  great  structures  by  the  builders  of  the 
plain  of  Shinar ;  so  much  so,  that  had  any  other 
form  of  building  but  this  been  mentioned  by  the 
sacred  writer,  such  a  statement  would  have  run 
eounter  to  the  whole  body  of  evidence  with  which 
existing  remains  furnish  us  on  the  subject.  That 
the  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  should  actually 
run  in  a  parallel  and  unbroken  line  with  the 
statements  of  the  Mosaic  record,  is  a  coincidence 
amounting,  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected  in  the 
circumstances,  to  the  value  of  positive  proof. 

II.  The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Tower. 

The  impression  thus  formed  of  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  history  as  to  the  form  of  the  Tower  is 
confirmed  in  a  singularly  striking  manner  by  an 
examination  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  said 
to  have  been  constructed.  These  materials  con- 
sisted, according  to  the  sacred  text,  of  burned  bricks 
laid  in  slime.  Here  we  are  met  at  the  very  out- 
set with  the  question,  which  suggests  itself  even 
to  the  least  thoughtful  mind,  '<Why  did  these 


ancient  builders  use  brick  f  **  <<  Why  not  stone  t" 
For  the  simple  yet  sufficient  reason,  we  reply, 
that  there  was  no  stone  to  be  had.  It  is  a  fad 
notorious  to  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  natural  resources  of  Babylonii, 
that  the  country  is  so  signally  deetitate  d 
minerals,  and  especially  of  stone,  that  then  ii 
not  a  sin^  quarry  to  be  found  throngiMmt  iti 
whole  extent  The  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  rick 
and  clayey,  and  the  absence  of  rocks  and  hills,  soffi- 
ciently  account  for  a  peculiarity  which  has  left  iii 
own  mark  on  the  architecture  of  the  country.  Asa 
consequence  of  this  deficiency  in  minenl  pandncta, 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  sUme  me 
never  used  for  ordinary  building  purposes  by  tlie 
Chaldffians  and  Babylonians  j  and  when  on  tare 
occasions  it  was  actually  employed  for  other  par- 
poses,  it  had  to  be  brought  from  a  disteoce. 
Sandstone  was  occasionally  imported  from  Arabia, 
and  basalt  could  also  be  procured ;  bat  the  dif- 
ficulty of  transporting  stone  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties seems  to  have  always  materially  interposed 
as  an  obstacle  to  its  general  use.  The  positive  m- 
dence  furnished  by  existing  remains  fully  bears  oot 
thb  view.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  all  tlie 
great  buildings  already  explored  are  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  brick,  and  show  oomparatifdj 
few  traces  of  stone.  The  huge  temples  of  Warka 
and  Mugheir,  the  massive  walls  and  palaces  of 
Babylon,  the  private  dwellings,  the  vaulted  tombs 
and  ingenious  drainage  system  of  the  great  ceflM- 
teries,  are  all  composed  of  the  favourite  material 
Brick  is  visible  everywhere;  while,  with  the  Bin^ 
exception  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Abn-Shahrdo, 
in  which  an  outer  wall  of  limestone  and  a  marble 
sturcase  have  been  found,  stone  is  nowhere  to 
be  seen. 

Assyria,  which  lay  on  the  upland  to  the  north 
of  Babylonia,  and  was  closely  begirt  on  the  noitl 
and  east  by  high  mountain  ranges,  was  vety dif- 
ferently situated  in  this  respect  The  soBenl 
wealth  of  that  country,  which  abounds  in  sud- 
stone,  limestone,  alabaster,  basalt,  and  msible^ 
would  at  once  recommend  building  in  stone  atf 
the  most  natural  course  for  its  artificers  to  ibDow. 
But  as  there  was  no  such  supply  of  boildingmateriab 
in  the  Lower  Valley,  the  architects  were  obliged 
to  dispense  with  them,  and  resort  to  the  substitiite 
with  which  nature  had  provided  them  in  all  hot 
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llded  abondanoe.  Tlie  aoft  dammy  mould, 
ially  impregnated  with  the  moisture  of  the 
ivers,  famished  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
hnirably  adi^pted  for  bride-making ;  indeed, 
ioIb  -pban  could,  if  required,  have  been  easily 

into  an  immense  brick-field,  and  was  per- 
aore  favourably  situated  for  the  prosecution 
I  particular  industry  than  any  other  place 
world.  The  Valley  of  the  Nile  is  perhaps 
dy  other  district  which  can  be  compared 
it  in  natural  advantages  for  the  rapid  and 
ifiil  development  of  this  branch  of  manu- 
I,  Herodotus,  with  his  keen  eye  for  natural 
irities,  was  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
ties  of  the  soil,  and  the  skilful  way  in 

the  inhabitants  had  turned  them  to  ac- 

in  building  the  great  walls  of  Babylon. 
here,"  says  he,  **  I  may  not  omit  to  tell  the 
which  the  mould  dug  out  of  the  great  moat 
imed,  nor  the  manner  wherein  the  wall  was 
\kt,  As  £ast  as  they  dug  the  moat,  the  soil 
tliey  got  from  the  cutting  was  made  into 
,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  was  com- 
tliey  baked  the  bricks  in  kilns.  Then  they 
building,  and  began  bricking  the  borders 

moat,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  con- 
tiie  wall  itself,  using  throughout  for  their 
t  hoi  bitumen."  The  system  thus  de- 
i  by  the  lustorian  was  very  much  the  same 
jX  which  had  been  practised  from  a  very 
Kt  dale.  It  was  the  method  which  would 
raidily  suggest  itself  to  men  in  the  infant 
of  civilization,  whose  material  and  artificial 
oea  were  alike  scanty.  No  great  stretch 
lennity  or  expenditure  of  labour  was  re- 
[  to  convert  the  masses  of  raw  material 
ed  by  the  soil  into  a  substance  suitable  for 
ig.  little  more  was  needed  than  to  fashion 
ly  into  the  requisite  shape,  and  let  it  lie  ex- 
lor  a  short  time  to  the  burning  heat  of  a 
il  sun,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  for  use.  The 
brick  thus  obtained  was  largely  used  in  the 
eition  of  all  the  great  structures  of  the 
y,  and  though  liable  to  crumble  from  ex- 
I  to  the  air,  is  yet  capable  of  standing  for 
vhen  the  main  body  of  the  brick-work  has 
raided  into  a  tough  coherent  mass  by  pres- 
rom  above  or  other  causes. 
on  all  occasions  when  it  was  considered  de- 


sirable to  make  special  provision  for  the  perma* 
nence  and  stability  of  a  building,  recoarse  was  had 
to  Idln-dried  bricks.  The  superior  value  of  these 
seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  appreciated  firom 
an  early  period,  and  may  be  still  seen  in  the  per* 
feet  state  of  preservation  in  which  they  have  been 
actually  found.  While  the  crude  bricks  have 
either  crumbled  into  dust  or  run  together  into  an 
unshapely  lump^  the  burnt  bricks,  even  of  the 
earliest  buildings,  are  still  as  hard  and  brittle  as 
ever.  The  distinctive  colours  of  the  various  quali- 
ties have  been  preserved,  some  being  described  as 
of  a  yellowish-white  tint,  others  of  a  blackish- 
blue,  and  others  still,  the  most  ancient  of  all,  of  a 
pale  red  colour.  Owing  to  the  cost  of  production, 
they  were  but  sparingly  used  in  building,  and  were 
principaUy  reserved  for  the  more  important  pur^ 
poses  of  construction.  The  keystones  of  arches 
and  the  comers  of  walls  were  formed  of  kiln-dried 
bricks  ;  but  they  were  chiefly  used  for  facing  the 
heavy  masses  of  crude  brick  of  which  the  inner 
portions  of  the  great  edifices  were  constracted. 
By  this  contrivance  the  vast  amount  of  labour 
and  expense  involved  in  building  wholly  of  kiln- 
dried  brick  was  saved,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of 
permanence  obtained  for  all  practical  purposea 
Hence,  to  build  a  great  edifice  exclusively  of  burnt 
brick,  as  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  would 
seem  to  have  proposed,  must  have  necessitated  an 
expenditure  of  labour  and  fael  which  forcibly 
illustrates  the  gigantic  proportions  of  their  plan 
of  operations,  and  the  mingled  enetgy  and  daring 
of  their  enterprise.  From  the  silence  of  Scripture 
on  the  use  of  erode  bricks  in  the  erection  of  the 
Tower,  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  with  certainty 
that  they  were  not  used  in  any  part  of  the  build- 
ing. It  is,  of  course,  quite  a  possible  thing  that 
they  may  have  been  used  to  some  extent ;  but  as 
the  whole  gist  of  the  narrative  points  in  the  direc- 
tion of  something  so  extraordinary  as  to  border 
on  the  superhuman,  the  probabilities  of  the  case 
seem  all  to  lie  in  favour  of  the  exclusive  use  of 
bumt  brick. 

If  further  confirmation  of  the  sacred  narrative 
be  required,  it  will  be  found  in  connection  with 
the  cement  used  by  the  builders  of  the  Tower. 
The  dime  mentioned  in  our  Authorised  Version  is 
generally  believed  to  refer  to  the  bituminous  sub- 
stance which  bubbles  up  from  the  ground  on  Um 
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plains  of  Babylon.  Travellers  and  scholars  of  all 
ages  and  nations  have  remarked  with  surprise  the 
inexhaustible  abundance  of  the  springs  from  which 
it  is  obtained.  Herodotus  was  probably  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  bituminous  springs  of  the 
district,  and  particularly  to  those  of  Is,  the  modem 
Hit,  a  town  not  far  from  Babylon,  on  a  small 
stream  flowing  into  the  Euphrates  from  the  west. 
Still  fuller  accounts  have  been  given  of  this 
singular  spot  by  later  observers.  "  Having  spent 
three  days  and  better,"  says  an  old  traveller, 
^*  from  the  ruins  of  old  Babylon  we  came  unto  a 
town  called  Ait  (Hit),  inhabited  only  by  Arabians, 
but  very  ruinous.  Near  unto  which  town  is  a 
valley  of  pitch  very  marvellous  to  behold,  and  a 
thing  almost  incredible,  wherein  are  many  springs 
throwing  out  abundantly  a  black  substance  like 
unto  tar  and  pitch,  every  one  of  which  springs 
maketh  a  noise  like  a  smith's  forge  in  puffing  and 
blowing  out  the  matter,  which  never  ceaseth 
night  nor  day ;  and  the  noise  is  heard  a  jnile  off, 
swallowing  up  all  mighty  things  that  come  upon 
it  The  Moors  call  it  the  mouth  of  helL"  The 
principal  bitumen  pit  at  Hit  is  described  by  Mr. 
Ilich,  Political  Resident  at  Baghdad,  as  "  having 
two  sources,  and  divided  by  a  wall  in  the  centre, 
on  one  side  of  which  the  bitumen  bubbles  up,  and 
on  the  other  the  oil  of  naphtha.'*  It  Lb  said  that 
when  the  river  is  flooded  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  the  spring  overflows  in  consequence,  and 
the  bitumen  is  carried  in  large  masses  down  the 
stream.  In  this  state  the  Arabs  gather,  dry,  and 
use  it  for  fuel  In  the  liquid  form  it  is  commonly 
used  for  building  purposes,  and  for  smearing  the 
wicker-work  boats  used  on  the  Euphrates,  so  as 
to  make  them  water-tight  That  this  bitumen  is 
identical  with  the  dime  of  Scripture,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  word  used  in  the  original  to 
describe  it  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  employed 
to  designate  the  dime-pits  of  the  Yale  of  Siddim 
(Gku.  xiv.  10),  that  celebrated  tract  of  country 
presently  covered  by  the  Dead  Sea,  whose  other 
name,  the  Lake  of  Asphaltites,  indicates  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  bituminous  character  of 
the  springs  there  referred  to.  The  same  term 
(ch^m&r)  is  made  use  of  to  describe  the  material 
with  which  the  ark  of  bulrushes,  invented  for  the 
preservation  of  the  infant  Moses  on  the  Nile, 


was  b.edaubed  by  the  dexterous  hands  of  an  iffee- 
tionate  mother.  In  this  case^  also,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  the  old 
unchanging  customs  of  the  East  still  remaining  to 
testify  to  the  actual  use  of  bituminous  substances 
in  the  making  and  repairing  of  river -boiti. 
Secondly,  the  early  translators  for  the  most  part 
seem  to  have  understood  the  expression  in  the 
same  sense  ;  the  Septuagint,  for  example,  render- 
ing it  (is})fuiH,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  bitumen. 
Thirdly,  the  oldest  remains  hitherto  discovered 
prove  the  substance  in  question  to  have  been  used 
from  the  earliest  times  as  a  cement  in  brick-layiog. 
Not  only  so,  but  in  every  instance  in  which 
burnt  brick  is  made  use  of  for  building  purposes, 
it  has  been  found  that  such  bricks  are  laid  in 
bitumen,  whilst  for  cementing  layers  of  cmde,  or 
sun-dried  brick,  a  tenacious  kind  of  mod  has 
been  regarded  as  sufficient  Lastly,  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  language  even  of 
modem  travellers,  in  describing  these  bitumbous 
springs  of  Mesopotamia,  seems  almost  impercep- 
tibly to  slide  into  the  actual  expressions  of  our 
English  Bible  ;  as  in  that  notable  passage  where 
Layard  describes  the  firing  of  the  pits  at.  Nioi- 
roud.  *^  Tongues  of  fire,''  says  that  traveller, *Sod 
jets  of  gas,  driven  from  the  burning  pit^iM 
through  the  murky  canopy.  To  break' the  cift* 
dered  crust,  and  to  bring  fresh  dime  to  the  sid*- 
face,  the  Arabs  threw  large  stones  into  the 
spring.  As  the  fire  brightened,  a  thousand  &b- 
tastic  forms  of  light  played  through  the  smoke. 
In  an  hour  the  bitumen  was  exhausted  for  the 
time,  the  dense  smoke  gradually  cleared  away, 
and  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  gradually  shoos 
over  the  black  dime  pits.'' 

Here  then  we  have  a  connected  series  of  fact% 
every  one  of  which  is  brimful  of  meaning.  1.  Stone 
was  not  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Tower,  be- 
cause no  such  material  could  be  procured.  2.  Brid^ 
was  used  instead,  because  from  the  special  adapts* 
tions  of  the  soil  it  could  be  obtained  at  once  easily 
and  expeditiously.  3.  Throughout  the  whole  sah- 
sequent  history  of  the  country  brick  continued  to 
be  made  use  of  as  the  staple  material  in  boildiQg 
operations,  the  use  of  stone  being  quite  ezoep- 
tionaL  4.  The  district  is  famous  for  the  abn^ 
dance  of  its  supply  of  the  bitumen  or  slis* 
referred  to  in  the  Scripture  statement    5.  Th« 
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Df  the  oldest  buildings,  and  particularly 
leh  consist  of  burnt  bricks,  are  actually 
I  with  this  bitumen.  If,  finally,  we  add 
list  of  coincidences  the  native  custom, 
«ferred  to,  of  building  sacred  edifices  in 

of  a  tower,  we  possess  a  small  body  of 
ly   compacted    circumstantial  evidence, 

seems  very  difficult  for  human  ingen- 
iplain  away.  For  suppose  the  document 
accustomed  to  call  inspired  is  nothing 
lan  a  poor  old  story,  which  by  some 
chance  has  survived  the  wreck  of  ages, 

it  happen  to  fit  in  with  the  most  ex- 


quisite precision  to  the  nicest  minutiae  of  modem 
discovery  %  Are  common  legends  usually  re- 
markable for  such  exactness  of  detail?  Quite 
the  contrary.  Indeed,  their  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarity would  seem  to  consist  in  this,  that  what- 
ever general  foundation  in  fact  they  may  possess, 
they  are  seldom  able  to  stand  the  test  of  a  search- 
ing cross-examination.  But  the  remarkable  thing 
in  this  case  is,  that'  the  deeper  we  dig  about  the 
roots  of  the  subject,  the  fuller  and  clearer  is 
the  harmony  which  reigns  between  the  Inspired 
Record  and  the  facts  on  which  its  statements  are 
founded. 


j^p^jlogcticB  far  the  people. 

BT  DB.  B.  PATEBSOV,  CHICAGO. 
II. 

DID  THE  WOELD  HAKE  ITSELF  1 

id,  ye  brniith  among  the  people :  and  ye  foola,  when  will  ye  be  wiae?  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear?  ha 
raiiad  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?  he  that  chastiseth  the  heathen,  shaU  not  he  correct  ?  he  that  teaeheth  man  knowle<1ge, 
oi  he  know  ?  "—Va.  xciv.  S-10. 

I.— ETERNITY  OF  MATTE^,  AND  THE  DEyELOPME:(T  THEOEY. 


r3  the  Creator  of  the  world  common  sense  ? 
Did  he  know  what  he  was  about  in  making 
it  ?  Had  he  any  object  in  view  in  forming 
it  ?  Does  he  know  what  is  going  on  in  it  ? 
care  whether  it  answers  any  purpose  or  not  ? 
questions,  you  will  say ;  yet  we  need  to  ask  a 
qiKttion :  Had  the  world  a  creator,  or  did  it 
^1  There  are  persons  who  say  it  did,  and  de- 
ll the  Bible  sete  out  with  a  lie  when  it  says 
the  beginning  Qod  created  the  heavens  and 
l"  Whereas,  say  they,  "  we  know  that  matter 
,  and  the  world  is  wholly  composed  of  matter ; 
,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  eternal— never 
;inning  nor  a  creator?' 

iwever  fully  the  Atheist  and  the  Pantheist  may 
t  matter  is  eternal,  we  do  not  know  any  such 
d  must  be  allowed  to  ask.  How  do  you  hwui  ? 
ne  not  eternal,  we  cannot  take  it  on  your  word. 
ily  reason  which  anybody  ever  ventured  for 
dng  assertion  is  this,  that  ^'  all  philosophers 
t  matter  is  indestructible  by  its  very  nature;  that 
rver  cease  to  exist  You  may  boil  water  into 
it  it  is  all  there  in  the  steam  ;  or  burn  coal 
ashes,  and  tar,  but  it  is  all  in  the  gas,  ashes, 
you  may  change  the  outward  form  as  much 
leue,  but  yon'caunot  destroy  the  substance 
ng.  Wherefore,  as  matter  is  indestructible^  it 
ttemaL 
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Profound  reasoning !  Here  is  a  brick  fresh  from  the 
kiln,  which  will  last  for  a  thousand  years  to  come;  there- 
fore, it  has  existed  for  a  thousand  years  past ! 

The  foundation  of  the  ailment  is  as  rotten  as  the 
superstructure.  It  is  not  agreed  among  all  philosopliers 
that  matter  is,  by  its  own  nature,  indestructible,  for  the 
veiy  satisfactory  reason  that  none  of  them  can  tell  what 
matter  in  its  own  nature  is.*  All  that  they  can  under- 
take to  say  is,  that  they  have  observed  certain  proper- 
ties of  matter,  and,  among  these,  that  *'  it  is  indestruc- 
tible by  any  operations  to  which  it  can  be  subjected  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  circumstances  observed  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.'*  i  The  very  utmost  which  any  man 
can  assert  in  this  matter  is  a  negative,  a  want  of  know- 
ledge or  a  want  of  power.  He  can  say,  "  Human  power 
cannot  destroy  matter;"  and,  if  he  pleases,  he  may 
reason  thence  that  human  power  did  not  create  it.  But 
to  assert  that  matter  is  eternal  because  man  cannot  de- 
stroy it,  is  as  if  a  child  should  try  to  beat  the  cylinder 
of  a  steam-engine  to  pieces,  and,  failing  in  the  attempt, 
should  say,  '*I  am  sure  this  cylinder  existed  from 
eternity,  because  I  am  unable  to  destroy  it" 

But  we  are  not  done  with  the  absurditfes  of  the 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proof  of  the  being  of  God  here  pre- 
sented rests  upon  the  impouibUUy  of  self-existent  detigm  in 
matter. 

tReld's  Chemistry,  Chap.  IL,  f  87:  Chambers's  Educational 
Course. 
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eternity  of  matter.  Wc  say  to  our  would-be  philoBo- 
(.bers,  TVI)en  you  tell  us  that  uattcr  is  eternal,  how  does 
that  account  f ^r  the  formation  uf  tliis  world  ?  What  is 
ihLs  matter  you  speak  of  ?  This  world  consists  not  of  a 
philosophical  abstraction  called  matter,  nor  yet  of  one 
substance  known  by  that  name,  but  of  a  great  variety 
«f  material  substances,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  sul- 
phur, iron,  aluminum,  and  some  fifty-one  others  already 
discovered.  Now,  which  of  these  is  the  eternal  matter 
jou  speak  of  \  Is  it  iron,  or  sulphur,  or  day,  or  oxygen  ? 
If  it  is  any  one  of  them,  where  did  the  others  come  from  ? 
Did  a  mass  of  iron,  becoming  discontented  with  its 
gravity,  suddenly  roctamorphoee  itself  into  a  cloud  of 
i;as  or  a  pail  of  water  ?  Or  are  they  all  eternal  ?  Have  we 
fifty-scvcii  eternal  beings  ?  Are  they  all  eternal  in  their 
present  combinations  ?  or  is  it  only  the  single  elements 
that  are  eternal  ?  You  see  that  your  hypothesis— that 
matter  is  eternal— gives  me  no  light  on  the  formation  of 
this  world,  which  is  not  a  shapeless  mass  of  a  philoso- 
phical abstraction  called  matter,  but  a  regular  and 
beautiful  building,  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  matters. 
Was  it  so  from  eternity  ?  No  man  who  was  ever  in  a 
•[uarry  or  a  gravel  pit  will  say  so,  much  less  one  who 
has  tlie  least  smattering  of  chemistry  or  geology.  Do 
you  assert  the  eternity  of  the  fiffcy-seven  single  snb- 
:itanccs,  cither  separate,  or  combined  in  some  other  way 
than  we  now  find  them  in  the  rocks  and  riven  and  at- 
mosphere of  the  earth  ?  Then  how  came  they  to  get 
together  at  all,  and  particularly  how  did  they  put  them- 
selves in  their  present  shapes  ? 

Each  of  them  is  a  piece  of  matter  of  which  inertia  is 
a  primary  and  inseparable  property.  "  Matter  of  itself 
rannot  begin  to  move,  or  assume  a  quiescent  state  after 
l^eing  put  in  motion."  Will  you  tell  us  that  the  fifty- 
seven  primary  elements  danced  about  till  the  air  and 
sea  and  earth  somehow  jumbled  themselves  togetlier 
into  the  present  shape  of  this  glorious  and  beautiful 
world,  with  all  its  ragularity  of  day  and  niglit,  and  sum- 
mer and  winter;  with  all  its  beautiful  ilowere  and  lofty 
trees ;  with  all  its  variety  of  birds,  and  bessts,  and  fishes  ? 
To  bring  the  matter  down  to  the  level  of  the  intellect  of 
the  most  stnjud  Pantheist,  tell  us,  in  plain  English,  Bid 
if*e  i^avlng-9tones  make  themselves  ? 

Absurd  as  it  seems  to  every  man  of  common  sense, 
tiiere  are  persons  claiming  to  be  philosophers  who  not 
•^uly  assert  that  they  did,  but  will  teU  you  how  they  did 
it.  One  class  of  them  think  th^  have  found  it  out  by 
supposing  everything  in  the  universe  reduced  to  very  fine 
^■jwder,  consisting  of  very  small  grains,  which  they  call 
atoms  ;  or,  if  that  is  not  fine  enough,  into  gas,  of  which 
it  is  supposed  the  particles  are  too  fine  to  be  perceived  ; 
iiud  then  by  different  ammgements  of  these  atoms,  ac- 
i-urding  to  the  laws  of  attraction  and  electricity,  the  vari- 
•  •us  dements  of  the  world  were  made,  and  arranged  in  its 
present  fonn. 

Suppose  we  grant  this  uncouth  supposition,  that  the 
w..>rld  millions  of  ages  ago  existed  as  a  cloud  of  atoms, 
does  that  bring  us  any  nearer  the  object  of  getting  rid 


of  a  creator  than  before  ?  The  atoma  matt  be 
if  a  material  world  is  to  be  made  firom  them  ;  and  tbij 
must  be  extended  ;  each  one  of  them  mmi  have  lei^;th, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  The  Pantheist,  then,  has  only 
multiplied  his  difficulties  a  million  times,  by  pounding 
np  the  world  into  atoms,  which  are  onlj  little  biti  of 
the  paving-stones  he  intends  to  make  out  of  tbsm. 
Each  bit  of  the  paving-stone,  no  matter  how  mall  yos 
b];eak  it,  remains  just  as  incapable  of  making  itseli^  or 
moving  itself,  as  was  the  whole  stone  composed  of  all 
these  bits.  So  we  are  landed  back  again  at  the  BnUime 
question.  Lid  the  faring-stones  make  themtdvaf 

Others  will  tell  you  that  millions  of  ytUB  ago  fiie 
worid  existed  as  a  vast  dond  of  fire-mist,  wfaieh,  ate  s 
longtime,  cooled  down  into  granite,  and  the  granite,  by 
dint  of  earthquakes,  got  broken  up  on  the  surface,  and 
washed  with  rain  'into  clay  and  soil,  whence  plants 
sprang  up  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  plants  grsdaally 
grew  into  animals  of  various  kinds,  and  some  of  the 
animals  grew  into  monkeys,  and  finally  the  monkeys  into 
men.  The  fire-mist  they  stoutly  afiirm  to  have  existed 
from  eternity.  They  do  not  allege  that  they  remember 
that  (and  yet,  as  they  themselves  are,  as  they  say,  com- 
posed body  and  soul  of  this  eternal  fire-mist,  they  ought 
to  remember),  but  only  that  there  are  certain  oometi 
which  occasionally  come  within  fifty  or  aixty  miUlom  of 
miles  of  this  earth,  which  they  suppose  umf  be  cosq^osed 
of  the  fire- mist  which  they  suppose  this  worid  is  made 
of.  A  solid  basis,  truly,  on  which  to  build  a  worid !  1 
cloud  in  the  sky  fifty  millions  of  miles  away  m$j  pos- 
sibly be  fire-mist,  may  possibly  cool  down  aaii 
into  a  solid  globe ;  therefore,  this  fire-mist  u 
and  had  no  need  of  a  creator :  and  our  wodd,  nd  all 
other  worids,  may  possibly  hare  been  like  it ;  UhhiAiic, 
they  also  never  were  created  by  Almighty  QoA.  Soch 
is  the  Atheist's  and  Pantheist^s  ground  of  laith.  The 
thinnest  vapour,  or  the  merest  supposition,  will  suffice 
to  build  his  eternal  salvation  upon ;  provided  only  it 
contradicts  the  Bible,  and  gets  rid  of  God.  We  csnoot 
avoid  asking  with  as  much  gravity  as  we  csn  oommsnd, 
Where  did  the  mist  come  from  ?  Did  the  mist  make  it- 
self? Where  did  the  fire  come  ihrnif  Bid  it  kindle  ef 
its  own  accord  ?  Who  put  the  fire  and  the  mist  togethert 
Was  it  red-hot  enough  from  all  eternity  to  meltgrsnitef 
Then  why  is  it  any  cooler  now  ?  How  could  an  etenal 
red-heat  cool  down  ?  If  it  existed  as  a  red-hot  fire- 
mist  from  eternity,  until  our  Pantheists  began  to  observe 
it  beginning  to  cool,  why  should  it  ever  begin  to  cool  at 
all,  and  why  begin  to  cool  jiust  then  ?  Fill  it  as  fiill  of 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  odyle,  as  yon  |tase ;  do 
these  afford  any  reason  for  its  very  eztraoidmary  coo- 
duct  ?  The  utmost  they  do  is  to  show  you  kow  lOch  s 
change  took  pUce;  but  they  can  neither  tell  you  «l0« 
the  original  matter  came  from,  nor  why  its  form  wis 
changed.  Change  is  an  efl'ect,  and  every  eflfect  reqiriro 
a  cause.  There  could  be  no  cause  outside  of  the  fire* 
mist:  for  they  say  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  universe. 
Then  the  cause  must  be  in  the  mist  itself.    Iladita 
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I  wiD,  and  a  perception  of  propriety  ?  Did  the 

16  sensible  of  the  lightness  of  its  behayiotxr, 
s  Rflolve  to  ood  off  a  little,  and  both  consult 
I  the  propriety  of  dropping  their  erratic  hlas- 
jh  infinite  space,  and  re9ol?e  to  settle  dowa 
y, vell-befaaved  suns  and  planets?    In  the 

tiie  property,  what  became  of  the  mind? 

0  the  sun,  or  to  the  moon,  or  to  the  pole  star, 
iaith  ?    Or  was  it  dipped  up  into  little  pieces 

1  among  the  stars  in  proportion  to  tlieir  re- 
ignitndes  ;  so  that  the  snn  may  have,  say  the 
part  of  an  idea,  and  the  moon  a  faint  percep- 

Did  the  fire-mist*8  mind  die  under  this  cniel 
d  dissecting  process  ;  or  is  it  of  the  nature  of 
each  piece  alive  and  growing  up  to  perfection 
vay  f  Has  each  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars 
Mil  of  the  world"  as  well  as  this  earth,  and 
oking  down  intelligently  and  compassionately 
tie  gl(fbe  of  ours  ?  Had  we  not  better  build 
11  the  host  of  heaven,  and  return  to  the  re- 
ir  acorn-fed  ancestors,  who  burned  their  chil- 
m  honour  of  the  sun,  on  Sun-days  ? 
OQS  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of 
}od  is  frequently  proposed.  It  is  known  that 
mieal  solutions,  when  mixed  together,  deposit 
,  or  precipitate,  as  chemists  call  it.  And  it 
I  that  the  universe  was  all  once  in  a  state  of 
I  primeval  oceans,  and  that  the  mingling  of 
^these  oceans  caused  them  to  deposit  the  vari- 
id  earths  which  form  the  worids  in  the  form  of 
I  afterward  hardened  into  rock,  or  vegetated 
tad  men.  Thus.it  is  clearlv  demonstrated 
ii  BO  need  for  the  Creator,  if— if— if— we  only 
9^7  to  make  the  primeval  oceans— and  some- 
t  Ihem  together !  * 

r4»pBMnt  theory  of  the  production  of  the 
IS  %om  the  mud,  through  the  mushroom,  the 
harteise,  the  greyhound,  the  monkey,  and  the 
b  ii  wm  sudi  a  favourite  with  Atheists  and 
,  ff  It  were  fully  proved  to  be  a  fact,  would 
m  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  God.  For 
primeval  mud  had  all  the  germs  of  the  future 
BonkejB,  and  men's  bodies  and  souls,  in  it- 
ily,  or  it  had  not.    If  it  had  not,  where  did 

1 7  If  it  had  all  the  life  and  intelligence  in 
se  in  itself,  it  was  a  very  extraordinary  kind 
Te  «haD  call  it  the  m itd-^od.  Our  Pantheists, 
w  in  a  god  of  muddy  body  and  intelligent 
it^  if  they  deny  intelligence  to  the  mud,  then 
ok  to  our  original  difficulty,  with  a  large  ap- 
Moely,  The  paving- ttcnes  'made  themsdoes 
mH P-anthfUts  and  Atheists  afterward. 

■>  b»  niipostd  ihMi  such  a  ihwrj  U  too  palpaUy  ab- 
Uewd  bf  Mj  Mve  the  inmaieg  of  a  lunatic  a^lum, 
writer,  and  hundreds  of  the  citisens  of  Cincinnati, 
rer  perform  the  ordinary  experiment  of  prodncing 
rfpitatee  bj  mising  colourless  solutions,  as  a  demon- 
ieadf-«ctiag  powers  of  matter.  Common  sense,  being 
,  If  righteously  withdrawn  from  those  who  deny  him. 


But  the  whole  theory  of  development  h  utterly  false 
in  its  first  principles.  From  the  beginning  of  the  worid 
to  the  preset  day,  no  man  has  ever  observed  an  instance 
of  spontaneous  generation.  There  is  no  law  of  nature, 
whether  electric,  magnetic,  odylic,  or  any  other,  which 
can  produce  a  living  plant  or  animal  save  from  the  germ 
or  seed  of  some  previous  plant  or  animal  of  the  same  species. 
Nor  has  a  single  instance  of  the  transmutation  of  species 
ever  been  proved.  Every  heast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  and 
plant  brings  fbrtfa  after  its  kind,  and  has  done  so  since  its 
creation.  Ko  law  of  Natural  Piiilosophy  is  more  firmly 
established  than  this.  That  (here  is  no  spontaneous 
generation  nor  tratwmutation  of  species.  From  Ouvier 
down,  an  practical  naturalists  maintain  this  law.  It  is 
true  there  is  a  regular  gradation  of  the  various  orders 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  rising  like  the  steps  of  a 
staircase,  one  above  the  other ;  but  gradation  ii  no  more 
caused  by  transmutation  than  a  staircase  is  made  by  an 
ambitious  lower  step  changing  itself  into  all  the  upper 
ones. 

To  refer  the  origin  of  the  worid  to  the  laws  of  nature 
is  no  less  absurd.  Law,  as  Jolinson  defines  it,  is  a  rule 
of  action.  It  necessarily  requires  an  acting  agent,  su 
object  designed  in  the  action,  means  to  attain  it,  and 
authoritative  prescription  of  those  means  by  a  lawgiver. 
Are  the  laws  of  nature  laws  given  by  some  supposed  in- 
telligent being,  worshipped  by  the  heathen  of  old  and 
the  Pantheists  of  modem  times  under  that  name  ?  Or 
do  they  signify  the  orderly  and  regular  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect,  which  is  so  manifest  in  the  course  (f  all 
events  f  If,  as  Pantheists  say,  the  latter,  this  is  tlic 
very  thing  we  want  them  to  account  for.  IIow  came  the 
world  to  be  under  law  without  a  lawgiver  ?  Where 
there  is  law,  there  must  be  design.  Chance  is'ntteriy 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  law.  Where  there  is  de- 
sign, there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  designer.  Matter  in 
any  shape,  stones  or  lightnings,  mud  or  magnets,  cannot 
think,  contrive,  design,  give  law  to  itself  or  anything 
else,  much  less  bring  itsdf  into  existence.  There  is  no 
conoeivable  way  of  accounting  for  this  orderiy  world  we 
live  in  but  one  or  other  of  these  two :  Either  an  intelli- 
gent being  created  the  world,  ox— The  paving-stones 
made  themselves. 

IL— XASKS  OV  Jl  DBSIONEB  IN  TilC  STaUOnrSE  OT  TBS 

£ys. 

Leaving  these  speculations  self-oonderaned,  let  us 
ascertain  what  we  can  know  of  the  great  Creator  i4  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  God  refers  the  Atheists  and 
Pantheists  of  the  Psalmtst*s  days  to  their  own  bodies  for 
proof  of  his  intelligence,  to  their  own  minds  for  proofs 
of  his  personality,  and  to  then:  own  observation  of  the 
judgments  of  his  providence  against  evil-doers,  for  proofs 
of  his  moral  government  Our  text  ascribes  to  him  per- 
ception and  intelligence :  ^  He  that  planted  the  ear, 
shaU  he  not  hear  ?  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not 
see  ?"  It  does  not  say.  He  has  an  eye,  or  an  ear,  but  ho 
has  that  knowledge  we  acquire  by  those  organs.    And 
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the  argument  is  from  the  designed  organ  to  the  design- 
ing maker  of  it,  and  is  perfectly  irresistible.  A  blind 
god  could  not  make  a  seeing  man.  Let  «s  look  for  a 
little  at  a  few  of  the  many  marks  of  design  in  this  organ 
to  which  God  thus  refers  us. 

We  shall  first  obser\'e  the  mechanical  skill  disphiyed 
in  the  formation  of  the  eye,  and  then  the  optical  arrange- 
ments, or  rather  a  few  of  them;  for  there  are  more  than 
eight  hundred  distinct  contrivances  already  observed  by 
anatomists  in  the. dead  eye,  while  the  great  contrivance 
of  all,  the  power  of  seeing,  is  utterly  beyond  their  ken. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  box  made  of  several  pieces  of  wood 
glued  together,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  leather. 
Inside  it  is  lined  with  cotton,  and  the  cotton  has  a  lin- 
ing of  fine  white  silk.  You  at  once  observe  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  protect  some  delicate  and  precious  article  of 
jewellery,  and  that  the  maker  of  this  box  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  wood,  the  tough- 
ness of  leather,  the  adhesiveness  of  glue,  the  softness 
and  elasticity  of  cotton,  the  tenacity  of  silk,  and  the 
mode  of  spinning  and  weaving  it,  the  form  of  the  jewel 
to  be  placed  in  it,  and  the  dangers  against  which  this 
box  would  protect  it— ten  entirely  distinct  branches  of 
knowledge,  which  every  child  who  should  pick  up  such 
a  box  in  the  street  would  unhesitatingly  ascribe  to  its 
maker.  Now,  the  box  in  which  the  eye  is  placed  is 
composed  of  seven  bones  glued  together  internally, 
and  covered  with  skin  on  the  outside,  lined  with  the 
softest  fat,  enveloped  in  a  tissue  compared  with  which 
the  finest  silk  is  only  canvas,  and  the  cavity  is  shaped  so 
as  exactly  to  fit  the  eye ;  while  the  brow  projects  over  like 
the  roof  of  a  verandah,  to  keep  off  falling  dust  and  rain 
from  injuring  it  while  the  lid  is  open;  and  the  eyebrows, 
like  a  thatch  sloping  outward,  conduct  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  by  which  man  earns  his  bread,  away  around  the 
outer  cover,  that  it  may  not  ent^  the  eye  and  destroy 
the  sight.  If  it  were  preposterous  nonsense  to  say  that 
electricity,  or  magnetism,  or  odyle  contrived  and  made 
a  little  bracelet  box,  or  spectacle  case,  how  much  more 
absurd  to  ascribe  the  making  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye  to 
any  such  cause. 

Let  us  next  look  at  the  shape  of  the  eye.  You  ob- 
serve it  is  nearly  round  in  its  section  across,  and  rather 
oval  in  its  other  direction,  and  the  cavity  it  lies  in  is 
shaped  exactly  to  fit  it.  Now  there  are  eyes  in  the 
world  angular  and  triangular,  and  even  square  ;  and,  as 
you  may  readily  suppose,  the  creatures  which  have  them 
cannot  move  them,  to  compensate  for  which  inconveni- 
ence, some  of  them,  as  the  common  fly,  have  several 
hundred.  But,  unless  our  heads  were  as  large  as  sugar 
hogsheads,  we  could  not  be  so  furnished,  and  we  must 
either  have  movable  eyes,  or  see  only  in  one  direction. 
Accordingly,  the  contriver  of  the  eye  has  hung  it  with 
a  hinge.  Now  there  are  various  kinds  of  hinges,  mov- 
ing in  one  direction,  and  the  Maker  of  the  eye  might 
have  made  a  hinge  on  which  the  eye  would  move  up 
and  down,  or  he  might  have  given  us  a  hinge  that  would 
bend  right  and  left,  in  which  case  we  should  have  been 


able  merely  to  squint  a  little  in  two  directions.    But  to 
enable  one  to  see  in  every  direction,  there  is  only  one 
kind  of  hinge  that  would  answer  the  purpose — the  bill 
and  socket  joint— and  the  Former  of  the  eye  has  hong 
it  with  such  a  hinge,  retaining  it  in  its  place  partly  I9 
the  projection  of  the  bones  of  the  £sce,  and  partly  by  tiM 
muscles  and  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  about  as  thick  ai 
a  candle-wick,  and  as  tough  as  leather.  Most  of  yon  hivt 
seen  a  ship,  and  know  the  way  in  which  the  yaidi  an 
moved,  and  turned,  and  squared,  by  ropes  and  puDeyi 
The  rigging  of  the  eye,  though  not  so  laige,  is  fally  as 
curious.    There  is  a  tackle,  called  a  muscle,  to  pdl  it 
down  when  you  want  to  look  down ;  another  tackle  to 
pull  it  up  when  you  have  done ;  one  to  pull  to  the  right, 
and  another  to  the  left ;  there  is  one  fastened  to  the 
eyeball  in  two  places,  and  geared  through  a  pullejwhieh 
will  make  it  move  in  any  direction,  as  when  we  roU  our 
eyes ;  and  the  sixth,  fastened  to  the  under  aide  of  the 
eye,  keeps  it  steady  when  we  do  not  need  to  move  ii 
Then  the  eyelids  are  each  provided  with  appropriato 
gearing ;  and  need  to  have  it  durable  too^  for  it  is  oaed 
thirty  thousand  times  a  day— in  fact,  every  time  we  winL 
If  Qod  had  neglected  to  place  these  little  cords  to  pall 
up  the  eyelash,  we  should  all  have  been  in  the  oonditioB 
of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  described  by  I>r.  Niea- 
wentyt,  who  was  obliged  to  pull  up  his  eyekabea  with 
his' fingers  whenever  he  wanted  to  see.    There  is,  too^ 
another  admirable  piece  of  forethought  and  skill  dis- 
phiyed by  the  Former  of  the  eye,  in  providing  a  liquid  to 
wash  it,  and  a  sponge  to  wipe  it  with,  and  a  waitepipe, 
about  the  size  of  a  quill,  through  the  bone  of  the  noie^ 
to  cany  off  the  tears  which  have  been  used  in  vaihiog    • 
and  moistening  the  eye.    Now  what  abenidity  to  aj 
that  a  law  of  nature,  say  gravity,  or  electricity  or  mig- 
netism,  has  such  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  nw- 
chanics  as  the  eye  proclaims  its  Former  to  baTe-4hat 
it  could  make  a  choice  among  multitudes  of  ahi^o^ 
eyes  and  kinds  of  joints,  and  this  choice  the  nfy  ^ 
for  our  convenience;  and  that  having  known  and cfaoMiH 
it  could  have  manufactured  the  various  parts  of  thii 
complicated  machine.    Such  a  machine  requires  an  in- 
telligent manufacturer ;  and  yet  we  have  only  ai  f^ 
been  looking  at  the  dead  eye,  paying  no  regard  to  sig!)^ 
at  all.    Even  a  blind  man's  eye  proves  an  inteUigeat 
Creator. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  instmment  ^ 
sight.  The  optic  nerve  is  the  part  of  the  eye  vhi^ 
conveys  visions  to  the  mind.  Suppose,  instead  of  bdoS 
where  you  observe  it,  at  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  it  hid 
been  brought  out  to  the  front,  and  that  reflectiooi 
from  objects  had  fallen  directly  upon  it,  it  is  obvioos 
that  it  would  have  been  exposed  to  injury  fhMn  eieT 
floating  particle  of  dust,  and  you  woidd  always  bate 
felt  such  a  sensation  as  is  caused  by  a  bum  or  acild 
when  the  skin  peels  off  and  leaves  the  ends  of  the 
nerves  exposed  to  the  aur.  The  tender  points  of  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  nen'e,  too,  would  soon  become  blnntfti 
and  broken,  and  the  eye,  of  course^  useless.  How,  theO)      ] 
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I  to  be  protected,  and  jet  the  sight  not  ob- 
[f  it  were  covered  with  skin,  m  the  other 
ron  could  not 
it   Port" 


But  D 


it.  PapU 

(.  CiTitaUliie  lani. 

/,  vitnoD*  boDiinu'. 

a.  Ketlu 

h.  Choroid. 

i  Salcntis  eoU. 

j.  Optic  naiTe. 


t  the;  could, 
aand  piece  of 

«iiip«rentgl>usin  aringof  tougher  metal  for 
mof  thehandiof  amtcli:  the  cornea,  made 
we  at  once  hanl,  tnusparent,  and  elastic— 
baa  never  been  able  to  imitate — set  into  the 
hat  white,  muscular  coat  which  conatitutea 
r  TOOT  eje,  acts  u  a  frame  for  the  qpinea, 
another  impoitaut  purpoee,  aa  we  absll  pre- 

aaiDg  the  end  of  the  nerve  protected  b;  the 
gbt  have  had  it  brought  up  to  the  glaas  with- 
[po^g  lenses  or  humouis,  as,  in  fact,  ia  nearl; 
h  aDoie  crostacea.  We  cannot  well  imagine 
iradencea  of  such  an  eye  to  us.  If  we  could 
If  at  all,  we  could  not  see  much  further  or 
the  breadth  of  the  end  of  the  nerve  at  once. 
ronld  then  be  very  like  that  faculty  of  per- 
na  ^  the  points  of  the  fingers,  which  some 
■aid  to  possess.  In  that  case,  seeing  would 
Icar  kbd  of  groping,  and  our  eyes  would  be 
UMitly  6ied  OD  the  points  of  our  fingers ;  or, 
f  iii8ecti,outhe  endsof  long  anteonse.  Such 
e  iapreciselj  suited  to  the  nants  of  an  animal 
Wt  an  idea  beyond  its  food,  which  has  no 
th  any  object  too  large  for  its  mouth,  and 
eouoem  is  tosticktoarock  and  catch  whatever 
the  water  floats  within  the  grasp  of  its  feelerft 
ing  whose  intercourse  should  be  with  all  the 
d,  and  whose  chief  end  in  such  intercourse 

0  behold  the  Creator  reflected  io  his  works, 
ibatly  necessary  to  have  a  wider  and  la^r 
tea ;  and,  therefore,  a  diflerent  form  of  eye. 
ibjeeti,  bratdth  of  field  combined  with  length 
fl  obtained  by  placing  the  optic  nerve  at  Uio 
vjt,  and  interposing  leveral  lenses,  through 
te  an  observed,     Bj  this  arrangement  a 

1  if  secured,  and  all  objects  lying  within  it 
J  Tiaible  at  the  same  time.  This  faculty  of 
Mfcial  ohjeete  at  the  same  time  ia  a  special 
li^whidi  tends  greatly  to  enlarge  our  con- 


two  separate  tastes  at  once ;  nor  emell  two  distinct 
smells  at  once ;  nor  tM  more  tbaa  one  object  with  each 
hand  at  once ;  and  if  he  hears  aeveral  sbnoda  at  the 
Hnie  time,  the;  eitber  flow  into  each  other,  making  a 
harmony,  or  confuse  him  with  Uidc  discord.  Yet  w« 
are  all  conadous  that  we  see  a  vast  variety  of  distinct 
and  teparate  objeda  at  one  glance  of  our  eyes.  I  think 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Former  (^  such  an  eye  not  only 
intended  ite  owner  to  observe  such  a  vast  variety  of  oh* 
jects,  but  from  the  capacity  of  his  own  sight  to  infer  the 
vastly  wider  range  of  vision  of  him  who  gave  it. 

Besides  the  braadth  of  the  field  of  vision,  we  also  re- 
quire length  of  range  for  the  purpose  of  life.  The  thou- 
sand inconveniences  which  the  short-sighted  man  so 
punfuUy  feels  are  obvions  to  all.  Yet  it  may  tend  to 
reconcile  aueh  to  their  lot  to  know  that  thoDsands  of  the 
liveliest  and  meoiest  of  Qod's  creatures  cannot  see  an 
inch  t>efote  them.  Small  birds  and  insects,  which  feed 
on  very  minute  insects,  need  eyes  like  microscopes  to  find 
them  ;  while  the  eagle  and  the  fish-hawk,  which  soar 
up  till  they  are  almost  out  of  sight,  can  distinctly  see 
the  hare  or  tbe  herring  a  mile  below  them,  and  so  most 
haveeyesliketeleseopes.  We,too,needtoobserveminute 
objects  very  closely,  ai  when  we  read  fine  print,  or  when 
a  lady  threads  a  fine  needle  at  microscopic  range ;  but, 
if  confined  to  that  range,  we  conld  not  see  our  friends 
across  the  room,  or  find  odi  way  to  tbe  next  street 
Again,  in  travelling  we  need  to  «ee  objects  miles  away, 
and  at  night  we  see  the  stars  millions  of  miles  away ; 
but  then,  if  confined  to  the  long  iknge,  we  should  be 
strangers  at  home,  and  never  get  within  a  mile  of  any 
acqoaiotance.  Noir,  how  to  combine  these  two  powers, 
of  seeing  near  objects  and  distant  ones  with  the  same 
eye,  is  the  problem  which  tbe  Maker  of  the  eye  had  to 
solve.  Let  us  look  bow  man  tried  to  solve  it  A  mag- 
nifying lens  will  collect  the  rays  from  any  distant  object, 
and  convey  them  to  a  point  called  the  focus.  Then  snp- 
pcee  we  put  this  glass  in  the  tube  of  an  opera-glass,  or 
pocket  spy-glass,  and  look  through  the  eye-hole  and  the 
concave  lem,  properly  adjusted  in  front  of  it,  we  shall 
see  the  image  of  the  object  considerably  msgnified.  But 
suppose  the  object  draws  very  near,  we  see  nothing  dis- 
tinctly ;  for  the  rays  reflected  from  it,  which  were  nearly 
parallel  while  it  was  atadistance,  are  no  longer  so  when 
it  comes  near,  but  scatter  in  all  directions,  and  tirase 
which  hll  on  the  lens  are  collected  at  a  point  much 
nearer  to  the  lens  than  before,  and  the  eye-glass  must 
be  pushed  forward  to  that  focus.  Accordingly,  yon  know 
thtU  the  spy-glass  is  made  to  slide  back  and  forward,  and 
the  telescope  has  a  screw  to  leng^en  or  short«n  the  tube 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  objecte  observed.  An- 
other way  of  meeting  the  case  would  be  by  taking  out 
the  lens  and  putting  in  one  of  less  magnifying  power,  a 
flatter  leus,  for  the  nearer  object  Now,  at  first  sight, 
it  would  seem  a  very  inconvenient  thing  to  have  eyea 
drawing  out  and  in  several  inches  like  spy-glasses,  and 
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still  more  iDConvenlent  to  have  twenty  or  thirty  pairs  of 
eyes,  and  to  need  to  take  out  our  eyes  and  put  in  a  new 
set  twenty  times  a  day.  The  ingenuity  of  man  has  been 
at  work  hundreds  of  years  to  discover  some  other  method 
of  adapting  an  optical  instrument  to  k>ng  and  short 
Eange,  but  without  success.  Kow,  the  Former  of  the 
eye  knew  the  properties  of  liglit  and  the  properties  of 
knset  before  the  first  eye  was  made  \  he  knew  the  mode 
of  adjusting  tliem  for  any  distance,  from  the  thousands 
ef  millions  of  miles  between  the  eye  and  the  star,  to  the 
half-inch  distance  of  the  mote  in  the  sunbeam  ;  and  he 
has  not  only  availed  himself  of  both  the  principles  which 
opticians  diseovered,  but  has  executed  his  work  with  an 
infinite  perfection  which  bungling  men  may  admire,  but 
can  never  imitate.  The  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  and 
the  choroid  which  lies  next  it,  are  full  of  muscles  which, 
by  their  contraction,  both  press  back  the  crystalline  lens 
nearer  the  retina,  and  also  flatten  it;  the  vitreous 
humour,  in  which  the  crystalline  lens  lies— a  fine,  trans- 
parent humour,  about  as  thick  as  the  white  of  an  egg— 
giving  way  behind  it,  and  also  slightly  altering  its  form 
and  power  of  refraction  to  suit  the  caae.  Thus,  that  which 
the  astronomer,  or  the  microscopist,  performs  by  a  tedi- 
ous process,  and  then  very  imperfectly,  we  perform  per- 
fectly, easily,  instantly,  and  almost  involuntarily,  with 
that  perfect  compoimd  microscope  and  triescope  invented 
by  the  Former  of  the  human  eye.  Sarely,  in  giving  us 
an  instrument  so  admirably  fitted  for  observing  the 
lofty  grandeur  of  the  heavens  and  the  lowlier  beauties  of 
the  earth,  he  meant  to  allure  us  to  the  discovery  of  the 
perfections  of  the  great  Designer  and  Former  of  all  these 
wondrous  works. 

But  there  is  another  contrivance  in  the  eye,  adapted 
to  lead  us  farther  to  the  consideration  of  the  extent 
of  the  knowledge  of  its  Maker.  We  are  placed  in  a 
world  of  variable  lights,  of  day  and  night,  and  of  all 
the  variations  between  light  and  darkness.  We  can- 
not see  in  the  fidl  Uaae  of  light,  nor  yet  in  ntter  dark- 
ness. Had  the  eye  been  formed  to  bear  only  the  noon- 
day glare,  we  had  been  half  blind  in  the  afternoon,  and 
wholly  so  in  the  evening.  If  the  eye  were  formed  so  as 
to  see  at  night,  we  had  been  helpless  as  owls  in  the  day. 
But  the  variations  of  light  in  the  atmosphere  may  be 
in  some  measure  compensated,  as  we  know,  by  regolating 
the  quantity  admitted  to  our  houses— shutting  up  the 
windows.  When  we  wish  to  regulate  the  admission  of 
light  to  our  rooms,  we  have  recourse  to  varioua  dnmsy 
contrivances— paper  Minds  pe^tually  tearing,  sun- 
blind  rollers  Chat  will  not  roll,  Venetian  Minds  continually 
in  need  <^  mcBdiiig,  awnings  blowing  away  with  every 
storm,  or  shutters  which  shut  up  and  leave  us  in  entire 
darkness.  A  self-acting  window,  which  shall  expand 
with  the  opening  of  light  in  the  mornings  and  evenmgs, 
and  close  up  of  its  own  accord  as  the  light  increases 
toward  noon,  has  never  been  manufactured  by  man. 
But  the  Former  of  the  eye  took  note  of  the  necessities 
and  conveniences  of  the  case,  and  besides  giving  a  pair 
of  shutters  to  dose  up  when  we  go  to  sleep,  he  has  given 


the  most  admirable  sun-blinda  ever  invented.  The 
nerve  of  the  eye  at  the  back  of  its  chamber  caanot  set 
without  light,  and  its  light  comea  throogh  the  little 
round  window  called  the  pupil,  or  black  of  the  eye— 
which  is  simply  a  hole  in  the  iris^  or  oolouxad  part  Nov 
this  iris  is  formed  of  two  sets  of  musclea  :  one  set  of 
elastic  rings,  which,  when  left  to  themsalvei^  eontnot 
the  opening ;  and  another  set  at  right-an^ea  to  them^ 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  pulling  the  inner  edge  of 
the  iris  in  all  directions  to  the  outside.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  so  much  a  sun-blind  as  a  self-acting  window,  opoi- 
ing  and  closing  the  aperture  according  to  oar  need  of 
light,  and  doing  this  so  instantaneously  thafc  we  are  not 
sensible  of  the  process. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  Maker  of  aoch  an  eje  in 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  light  and  the  altcna- 
tioiis  of  night  and  day,  as  well  as  with  the  rn^taAnl 
contrivances  for  adjusting  the  eye  to  these  variaUs 
circumstances.  He  has  given  ua  an  eye  capable  of 
seeking  knowledge  among  partial  darkneaa ;  and  ef 
availing  itself  for  this  purpose  of  imperCact  U^t— la 
apt  symbol  of  our  mental  constitution  end  mocil  sifcaa- 
tion  in  a  world  where  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkMa^ 
mix  and  alternate. 

Perliaps  some  one  is  ready  to  aak.  What  ia  the  use  of 
so  many  lenses  in  the  eye  ?  It  seema  as  if  the  crystal- 
line lens  and  the  optic  nerve  were  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  sight,  witli  the  comea  simply  to  protect 
them.  What  is  the  use  of  the  aqueoes  hnmonr  imd  the 
vitreous  humour  ? 

Light,  when  refracted  through  a  lena,  beeoiiea  sepa- 
rated into  its  component  colours — led,  J^Uow,  green, 
blue,  and  violet ;  and  the  greater  the  magnifyiog  power 
of  the  lens,  and  the  brighter  the  objeet  viewed,  the 
greater  the  dispersion  of  the  nya.  So  thai  if  the 
crystalline  lena  of  the  eye  abne  were  nacd«  we  dxnld 
see  every  white  object  bluish  in  the  middle,  and  ydknmh 
and  reddish  at  the  edges ;  or,  in  vnlgar  language,  m 
should  see  starlight 

This  diificnlty  perplexed  Sir  Isaac  Newton  all  Ui 
life,  and  he  never  discovered  the  mode  of  mkiBgs 
refracting  telescope  which  would  obviate  it.    But  E 
DoUand,  an  optidan,  reflecting  that  the  veiy  wm 
difficulty  must  have  preaented  itaetf  to  the  Makir  d 
the  eye,  determined  to  aaoertatn  how  he  had  obviated  it 
He  found  that  the  Maker  of  the  eye  had  n  knoiricdgc 
of  the  fact  that  different  snbstaneea  have  difieMt 
powers  of  refracting  or  beading  the  imya  of  li|^t  vU^ 
pass  through  them,  and  that  liquids  baive  genersSyi 
difiierent  power  of  refraction  finom  aolida.    For  inBtaniB, 
if  yon  put  a  straight  stick  in  water,  the  part  uadif 
water  will  seem  bent  at  a  eonaiderable  angje;  while  i^ 
you  put  the  stick  through  a  little  hole  in  a  pans  <^ 
glass,  it  will  not  seem  near  ao  mnch  bent    De  fiilfa^ 
discovered  that  oil  of  cassia  had  a  diffcreii  power  <^ 
refraction  from  water,  and  the  white  ef  an  egg  still  ^ 
different  power.    He  discovered  also  that  the  fint 
of  the  eye,  the  aqneoua  humour,  ia  very  like  water— I 
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talliue  lens  is  a  firm  jelly— and  that  the  vitreous 
IS  ai)Out  the  consistence  of  the  white  of  an  egg. 
mbination  of  these  three  lenses  of  diffezent 
of  refraction  secures  the  correction  of  their 
3  errors.  He  could  not  make  telescope  lenses  of 
nr  of  water;  therefore,  he  could  not  make  a  per- 
iromatic  telescope,  but  he  learned  the  lesson  of 
compensations  of  difficulties  which  the  Maker 
fe  teaches  the  reflecting  anatomist,  and  procuring 
d  crown  glass  of  different  degrees  of  refraction, 
qged  them  in  the  achromatic  lens  so  as  nearly 
dy  the  defisct. 

ik  yoa  will  at  once  admit  that  DoIland*s  attempt 
dy  the  eWls  of  confioued  sight  in  the  telescope, 
d  a  deiire  to  obtain  a  pvedse  and  correct  view 
:ts ;  and  that  his  saocesa  in  constructing  an 
ant  nearly  perfect  for  the  use  of  astronomers, 
denoe  that  he  himself  had  a  dear  idea  of  that 
ind  accurate  vision  which  he  thus  attempted  to 
m  tiiem.  Shalf  we  then  imagine  any  inaccuracy 
}^ik  of  Him,  who  not  only  desired,  but  executed 
towed  on  us  an  instrument  so  perfectly  adapted 
mperfSeetions  of  this  lower  world,  and  whose 
ipeifections  are  the  materials  from  which  he 
I  dear  and  perfect  vision  ?  No !  in  Qod^s  eye 
"e  no  chromatic  refractions  of  passion,  or  pre- 
or  party  feeling,  or  self-love.  He  sees  by  no 
I  or  xtfiracted  light.  0  Father  of  lights !  with 
I  DO  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turning,  open  our 
behold  thee  clearly. 

nL — THOXT  GOD  SESST  ME. 

tost  thus  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of  God's 
Vj  from  the  structure  of  the  bodies  he  has  given 
I  tiiat  formed  my  eye  sees.  Though  my  feeble 
thy  no  means  a  standard  or  limit  for  his  omni- 
,  yet  I  may  conclude  that  every  perfection  of  the 
li  qg^t  he  has  given  me,  existed  previously  in 
Bai  be  endowed  me,  a  poor  puny  mortal,  the 
ml  tomint  of  only  two  yards  of  earth,  with  an 
■Ue  of  imnging  over  earth^s  faioad  {dains  and 
mntains — of  traversing  her  beauteous  lakes  and 
ivers — of  scanning  her  crowded  cities,  and  in- 
;  all  their  curious  productions— and  specially 
Dg  to  investigate  the  bodily  forms  of  men,  and 
BOtal  characters  displayed  on  the  printed  page  ? 
)  given  me  the  principle  of  curiosity,  without 
■dL  an  endowment  were  useless  ?  Then  most 
ksdly  he  has  himself  both  the  desire  to  observe 


all  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  the  power  to  gratify 
that  desire.  The  Former  of  the  eye  must  of  necessity 
be  the  great  Observer. 

Wheresoever  an  eye  is  found  of  his  handiwork,  and 
wheresoever  sight  is  preserved  by  his  skill,  let  the  owner 
of  such  an  instrument  know  that  if  he  can  see,  Qod  can^ 
and  as  surely  as  he  sees,  God  does. 

If  it  is  possible  for  us  to  behold  many  objects  dis- 
tinctly at  once,  it  is  not  impossible  for  God  to  behold 
more.  If  be  has  given  us  an  eye  to  look  from  earth 
to  heaven,  then  his  eye  sees  from  heaven  to  earth.  If 
I  can  see  accurately,  God's  inspection  is  nmch  more 
impartial  And  if  he  has  given  me  the  power  of  adjust- 
ing my  imperflBot  vision  to  the  varying  lights  and  shades 
of  this  diaoging  seene,  let  me  not  dream  for  a  moment 
that  he  is  destitute  of  a  conespondiog  power  of  investi- 
gating difficulties,  and  penetrating  darknesses,  and  bring- 
ing to  light  hidden  works  and  secret  things.  God  is  light. 
In  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  Neither  is  there  any 
creature  that  is  not  maoif^t  in  his  sight :  but  all  things 
are  naked  and  opened  onto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom 
I  have  to  do.  He  has  seen  all  my  past  life— my  faults, 
my  follies,  and  my  crimes.  When  I  thought  myself  in 
darkness  and  privacy,  God's  eye  was  upon  me  there. 
In  the  turmoil  of  business,  God's  eye  was  upon  me.  In 
the  crowd  of  my  ungodly  companions,  God's  eye  was 
upon  me.  In  the  dai^ess  and  solitude  of  night,  God's 
eye  was  upon  msL  And  God's  eje  is  on  me  now,  and 
will  follow  me  from  this  house,  and  will  watch  me  and 
observe  all  my  actions,  on — on— on— while  God  lives, 
and  wheresoever  God's  creation  extends. 

" 0  Ijord,  Uum hMt  Murdied  ma,  and  known  ma; 
Thou  knowest  ngr  downaitting  and  mine  uprising. 
Thoa  undanteodMb  tof  thoni^t  aAur  off. 
Thon  oompanert  mj  path  and  my  lying  down. 
And  art  acqnainted  with  all  mj  wajs. 
For  th«re  la  not  a  word  in  mj  tcmgae, 
But,  lo  !  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether. 
Thoa  haat  baaat  ma  bdiind  and  before,  and  laid  thine  h&nd 

upon  me. 
Such  knowledge  la  too  wonderftd  for  me ; 
It  ia  faith,  I  cannot  attain  oato  it. 
Whither  ahall  I  go  from  thy  aplrit? 
Or  whither  ahall  I  flea  fttna  iSbj  preaaneaf 
It  I  aaoand  up  into  haftvan,  thou  art  there : 
If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there  ! 
If  Ilaka  tha  wtoga of  the  OMimiBg, 
And  dwell  in  the  nttermoat  parte  of  the  sea; 
Bren  tiiara  ahall  thy  hand  lead  ma^ 
And  thjF  dght  hand  shall  hold  mei 
If  I  aay,  Surely  the  darimeas  shall  cover  me; 
Bmd  tha  nlgfat  ahall  ba  light  ahoot  ma. 
Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee; 
But  tiia  night  shine^  as  tha  day : 
Tha  darkaMi  and  tha  lii^t  ara  both  alike  t&  Xhm  ' 
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N  the  last  evening  of  October  1 872,  we 
arrived  in  Safed.  The  sun  had  al- 
ready shot  bis  fiercest  rays  as  we 
wound  up  round  through  the  Jewish 
quarter,  and  out  at  the  top  of  the  village.  My 
travelling  companions  had  never  been  in  Safed 
before,  and  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  splendour 
and  glory  of  the  scene  that  was  about  to  break 
upon  them.  We  had  approached  Safed  from  the 
north,  along  dry,  dusty  paths,  and  the  scenery 
around  us  was  mostly  bare  conical  hills.  A  few 
hasty  directions  having  been  given,  as  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  tent  and  baggage  under  the  olives, 
I  led  my  party  to  the  castle  which  crowns  the  oval 
summit  of  the  hill  to  which  the  village  clings. 

We  scaled  the  castle  with  ease,  as  the  earth- 
quake of  1838  had  shaken  its  battlements  into  a 
heap  of  rubbish.  As  we  ascended  to  the  highest 
point,  which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
ditch,  I  requested  my  fellow-travellers  to  keep 
their  eyes  on  the  ground  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  we  all  stood  gazing  mutely  on  the  most  in- 
teresting scene  on  earth.  The  shrill  Moslem  call 
to  evening  prayers  was  piercing  the  sky  from  the 
minarets,  and  the  little  old-looking,  fantastically- 
dressed  Jews  of  the  place  were  crawling  at  our 
feet  \  but  we  had  neither  ears  nor  eyes  for  these, 
as  the  scene  of  Jesus'  life  and  labours  lay  at  our 
feet  like  an  open  book,  and  so  near  and  clear  that 
its  every  feature  impressed  itself  upon  our  soula 
Few  realize,  without  having  once  seen  it^  the 
smallness  of  the  theatre  on  which  was  enacted  so 
much  that  stirs  the  imagination  and  fires  the 
heart  Yonder,  in  the  distance,  beneath  the 
westering  sun  is  the  long,  low  range  of  Carmel, 
where  Israel's  Knox  struck  down  the  ritualistic 
priests  of  Jezebel.  Nearer,  and  more  eastward,  is 
the  hill  above  Nazareth,  which  Jesus  in  his 
childhood  roust  have  often  climbed  on  his  way 
to  Kana  and  Sephoris.  Beyond  that  hill  was  the 
home  of  his  childhood.     There  he  grew  in  mind 


and  body.  There  he  was  subject  to  his  pareots. 
There  he  worked  at  the  nide  viUage-carpentiy,— 
a  true,  brave  life,  doing  the  work  that  God  had 
put  in  his  way,  and  lightening  the  buideos  of 
home.  There,  no  doubt,  as  a  thoughtful  boy,  he 
pondered  on  the  mysteries  of  existence,  and  van- 
quished the  spectres  of  the  mind.  And  there, 
too,  as  a  man  among  men,  he  set  an  example  of 
holy  living.  He  passed  among  the  corraptioiiaof 
Nazareth,  unsullied  as  a  sunbeam,,  shedding  anmnd 
him  the  warm  light  of  blameless  benevoleoee; 
till  his  envious  and  turbulent  neighbours,  unable 
to  endure  the  stainless  purity  of  his  life^  drore 
him  from  the  home  of  his  childhood. 

That  conical  hill  east  of  Nazareth  is  Moimt 
Tabor,  down  from  which  went  Deborah  with  her 
noble  ten  thousand,  like  an  avalanche,  on  the 
hosts  of  Sisera.  And  yonder,  on  the  hill  beyond, 
in  the  line  of  Deborah's  march,  are  Endor,  and 
Nain,  and  Shunem,  with  their  dismal  and  joyov 
memories. 

That  irregular  elevation  between  us  and  Tabor 
is  Hattin,  the  mountain  pointed  out  by  tradition 
and  reason  on  which  Christ  opened  his  mouth  in 
beatitudes  to  the  thirsty  crowd,  and  to  all  who 
feel  their  need  of  him.  And  those  same  jotting 
peaks  are  honey- combed  with  tombs,  for  there  lie 
thirty  thousand  Crusaders  who  fell  in  the  dis- 
astrous "  battle  of  Tiberias." 

On  the  spot  where  Christ  promised  fubess  to 
'^the  pobr  in  spirit,"  the  proudest  spirits  in 
Europe  fought,  professedly  for  Christy  with 
weapons  which  were  not  of  Christ's  armoury.  Ob 
the  3rd  of  July,  seven  hundred  years  ago^  the 
weak  king,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  and  his  betrayed 
and  dispirited  followers,  held  those  heights 
Sal&h-ed-Din,  the  flower  of  Moslem  chivaliy— tho 
"  Saladin  "  of  romance — hemmed  them  in  with 
burning  forests,  and  a  circle  of  eighty  thonflBod 
fanatics.  The  Crusaders,  shut  in  among  bare  rock^ 
under  a  blazing  sun,  fainting  for  thirst  and  dr 
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spairiiig  of  victory,  await  the  onset  of  the  enemy. 
The  fiery  hosts  of  Sal4h-ed-Din,  a  living  sea,  surge 
up.  those  slopes  like  a  rising  tide,  ebbing  and 
swaying,  but  still  rising  higher  and  higher,  till  it 
sweeps  over  the  summit  And  then  among  those 
peaks  there  b  a  shorty  fearful  straggle,  and  the 
Crescent  waves  above  the  Cross ;  for  they  who 
have  taken  the  sword  contrary  to  Christ's  orders, 
have  fallen  by  the  sword  according  to  Christ's 
warning. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  linger  on  that  plateau, 
for,  in  the  depression  to  the  left,  more  than  3300 
feet  beneath,  lies  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  seems 
very  near  and  very  small,  and  yet  the  lake  is  16 
miles  long  by  6  broad,  and  it  is  distant  from  us 
nine  or  ten  miles.  From  our  position  it  seems  an 
im^ular  oval,  curving  out  so  far  on  the  side  next 
us  as  to  almost  give  it  a  triangular  shape.  The 
most  northern  part  of  the  lake  is  screened  from 
us  by  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  east  of  Safed.  At 
the  other  extremity  of  the  lake,  what  seems  a 
meadow  becomes  narrow  gradually  in  a  southern 
direction,  until  it  becomes  a  deep  gorge  :  that  is 
the  coufse  of  the  Jordan  as  it  passes  to  the  Dead 
Sea. 

Apart  from  its  sacred  associations,  there  is 
something  wonderfully  striking  and  beautiful 
about  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  itself, — so  deep 
among  the  hills,  so  still,  so  hemmed  about  by  roll- 
ing table-land  and  furrowed  ridge, — steeped  in  the 
rich  colours  which,  in  paintings  such  as  Holman 
Hunt's,  we  used  to  consider  an  exaggeration. 

Away  to  the  east  we  could  distinctly  see  the 
castle  of  Sulkhad  beyond  the  ruins  of  Bo^ra.  The 
shades  of  evening  began  to  mark  more  distinctly 
and  bring  out  more  clearly  the  rugged  features  of 
the  country  east  of  the  lake,  and  the  many  tor- 
tuous and  deep  ravines  which  wound  down  to  its 
shore.  There  was  not  a  boat  visible  on  the  lake. 
Several  large  flocks  of  wild  fowl  whitened  patches 
on  the  water,  and  an  enormous  flock  of  flamingoes, 
the  red  on  their  plumage  clearly  visible,  hovered 
about  for  a  time,  and  then  flew  away  towards  the 
Damascus  marshes.  Except  the  town  of  Tiberias, 
we  could  see  nothing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake 
that  indicated  the  presence  of  man. 

But  as  we  gazed  on  this  scene,  there  was  one 
mastmng  thought  that  filled  every  heart  and 
hashed  every  voice — ''  That  is  the  home-land  of 


Jesus."  As  the  rocks,  and  braes,  and  streams,  and 
glens,  and  lakes,  and  mountains  of  our  own  dear 
native  lands  are  ever  familiar  and  fresh  in  our 
memories,  so  was  this  scene  ever  present  on  earth 
with  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  for  he  who  painted 
the  lily,  and  whose  hand  curved  these  hills,  de- 
lighted in  their  strength,  and  solitude,  and  beauty. 
This  Safed,  which  crowns  the  eminence  on  which 
we  stand,  is  doubtless  "  the  city  set  upon  a  hill " 
to  which  Christ  directed  the  eyes  of  bis  audience 
as  he  gave  point  to  his  parable.  At  the  foot  of 
that  lake  he  used  to  cross  over  to  the  other  side 
to  join  the  annual  pilgrimage,  as  it  wound  its 
way  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  to 
escape  the  contamination  of  the  Samaritans. 
From  the  margin  of  that  sea,  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
gathered  around  him  twelve  peasants  to  be  his 
disciples  and  witnesses ;  and  these  twelve  un- 
learned, weak,  uninfluential  men,  with  the  spirit 
of  Qod  in  their  hearts  and  the  story  of  Christ's 
love  on  their  lips,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
Christianity  which  has  overturned  the  altars  of 
idolatry,  and  has  brought  hope,  and  peace,  and 
joy  to  every  human  heart  that  would  receive 
them.  The  epitome  of  Christ's  life  down  thei*e 
was  this — "  He  went  about  doing  good." 

Here  it  was  that  Christ's  power  was  so  often 
exhibited  in  the  healing  of  diseases  and  the  relief 
of  distress  generally,  not  for  the  purpose  of  strik- 
ing the  attention  of  by-standers,  but  from  a  deep, 
true  sympathy  with  pain  and  human  weakness, 
and  that  in  a  manner  so  far  above  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  as  infallibly  showed  the  action 
of  supernatural  power.  It  was  not  alone  to  con- 
firm the  faith  of  the  multitude  that  followed 
Christ's  steps,  and  hung  upon  his  words,  that  he 
miraculously  fed  the  five  thousand  on  the  grassy 
sward  yonder  where  the  Jordan  empties  itself 
into  the  lake,  but  because  '*  he  had  compassion  on 
the  multitude." 

The  kneeling  leper,  whose  foul  bodily  disease 
was  typical  of  sin  and  ruin  in  the  soul,  did  not 
receive  cleansing  that  the  crowd  might  .admire 
and  believe  the  great  wonder-worker.  ''Jesus, 
moved  with  compassion,  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
touched  him,  and  saith  unto  him,  I  will :  be  thou 
clean."  And  so  it  was  that  *'  Jesus  went  forth 
and  saw  a  great  multitude,  and  was  moved  with 
compassion  toward  them,  and  he  healed  their  sick.'* 
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Nor  did  Christ  cease  after  his  crucifixion  to  pot 
forth  his  divine  power  through  sympathy  with  his 
disciplea  He  sees  them  toiling  all  night  in  faith 
on  the  Sea  of  Qalilee,  and  catching  nothing — types 
of  those  workers  who  do  their  duty  uncheered  by 
success.  But  as  the  flush  of  morning  opened 
upon  them,  weary  and  dispirited,  Jesus  stood 
watching  them  £rom  the  shore ;  and  the  voice  tliat 
once  stilled  the  troubled  lake  sounded  across  its 
waves  in  accents  of  gentlest  tenderness,  "  Children, 
have  ye  any  meat?"  At  his  command  they 
change  the  net  to  the  other  side,  as  if^  by  means 
used  by  themselves,  he  would  draw  their  attention 
from  the  miraculous.  And  then  by  an  enormous 
draught  of  fishes  he  cheered  their  disappointed 
hearts,  as  he  gave  them  .in  earnest  of  future  success 
in  the  great  business  of  catching  men ;  and,  by 
the  ready  meal  and  ruddy  fire,  he  showed  his 
solicitude  and  care  for  the  bodily  wants  of  dank 
and  hungry  men. 

Bethlehem  was  Christ's  birth-place.  Nazareth 
was  the  home  of  his  childhood,  where  he  became 
a  man  among  men.  Jerusalem  was  the  scene  of 
many  a  hard  contest  with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
of  sorrow,  and  agony,  and  death  ;  but  down 
there,  on  the  western  shore  of  that  lovely  lake, 
Jesus  made  the  home  of  his  manhood.  That 
solitude,  now  lighted  up  by  the  golden  glow  of 
evening,  was  then  a  most  populous  district  The 
Greek  and  the  Roman  were  there,  and  the  mul- 
titudinous ministers  of  their  luxury.  One  Herod 
had  built  Tiberias,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
lake  ;  and  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
city,  foundations  of  ruined  houses  testify  to  the 
splendid  monument  which  he  dedicated  to  his 
abominable  patron.  Another  Herod  built  Julias, 
on  the  north-east  comer  of  the  same  sheet  of 
water,  in  honour  of  the  profligate  daughter  of 
Augustus ;  and  between  these  two  cities  were 
Capernaum,  and  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida — cities 
exalted  up  to  heaven.  And  by  the  suburbs  of 
these  cities,  and  all  along  the  shore,  there  were 
Roman  villas,  and  the  costly  palaces  of  rich 
Qalileans,  who,  like  modem  Syrians,  imitated  the 
luxurious  habits  of  their  masters.  That  solitude 
was  then  one  of  the  busy  centres  of  the  world; 
for  Clirist  was  no  anchorite  The  Roman,  effemi- 
nate by  vice,  sought  the  tropical  climate  of  Qen- 
ncsaret;    and  the  typical   Roman,   the   world- 


instmctor  in  law,  order,  and  goveniment,  was 
there  with  his  legions  to  keep  in  order  the  turboleot 
Galileans.  The  Arabs  were  there^  with  their 
"  ships  of  the  desert,''  to  exchAige  the  merchandiie 
of  East  and  West  by  the  shortest  routs  to  Indiib 
From  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  the  Roman  nwd  nrai 
in  a.  straight  line  past  Bosra  and  Snlkhad  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  From  the  castle  of  Sulkhad  one 
sees  it  stretching  across  the  desert  in  a  straigbt 
line  to  the  distant  horizon,  and  the  soft  fioet  of 
the  camels  have  scarcely  displaced  a  stone  firom 
its  pavement.'*' 

That  lake,  now  abandoned  to  three  large  flocks 
of  wild-fowl  and  a  few  solitary  grebe  and  heron, 
once  swarmed  with  white- winged  boata^  bearing 
merchandise  to  and  from  t&e  sister-cities  Tiberiis 
and  Julias ;  and  the  phosphoric  flash  firom  hiu- 
dreds  of  oars  showed  that  the  fishermen  were  toil- 
ing to  supply  the  wants  of  the  popolous  cities  of  tbe 
coast.     That  precipitous  eastern  coast^  zisiDg  vp 
almost  sheer  from  lake  to  table-land,  is  ''the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes  over  against  Galilae,' 
and  the  thousands  of  swine  on  its  acclivities  de- 
monstrate to  us  the  immense  demands  \>f  tbe 
Gentile  population ;  for,  with  Jew  and  Arab  alike^ 
'  the  swine  were  unclean. 

In  that  busy  throng  the  man  Christ  Jens 
mixed.  Ecce  Homo,  as,  with  heart  brimfol  of 
sympathy  with  the  victims  of  sin,  he  went  about  diy- 
ing  up'  the  tears  of  mourners^  lifting  np  tbe  fiUfli 
and  outcast  from  the  gutter,  cheering  up  tfat 
frailty  of  old  age,  lighting  np  the  smile  til  'va&BCf 
by  a  goodness  patent  to  iofiuit  instinct^  to^ 
emancipating  woman  from  being  tbe  victim  of 
toy  of  man  to  the  position  of  being  his  conskso^ 
companion  and  best  adviser  and  helper  along  ^ 
path  to  heaven.  That  is  the  man  to  wfacmi  • 
true  woman  is  willing  to  give  over  her  dying  bsb^ 
and  he  is  the  truest  man  who  is  moet  womsiilil^ 
in  submission  to  Christ. 

In  our  teaching  of  Christianity  in  the  pasty  ^ 
have  been  so  anxious*  to  exalt  the  cfivuK  in  tb 
life  of  Jesus  that  we  have  not  given  sifficitft 
prominence  to  the  human;  and,  therefiR%  inss^' 
ing  for  the  hnman  sympathy  that  vwmj  hao0 . 
heart  needs,  men  have  invested  tbe  ViigiB  triA 

*  strange  that  poIiticUnt,  who  want  the  ahortatt  route  to  ^^ 
at  th«  laast  nffiinat,  should  hmn  ignored  iUm  oMhI  md  *Brt^ 
waj,  and  that  while  the  greater  part  of  the  load  ii  made,  mAtA 
await!  the  sleepers  and  rails. 
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Niltti  of  kindliiMss  tbat  they  oogbt  to 
ki  Christ  Nor  have  we  as  yet  ad- 
twtching  to  the  perfect  portraitnre  of 
the  i^amta  of  man,  as  may  be  inferred 
access  of  the  fragmentary  work,  *'  £cce 

rfao  stady  the  perfect  human  life  of 
hb  nKy?ed  sinless   but   sympathizing 

erowded  hamlets  of  Galilee,  will  find 
the  fulness  of  sympathy  for  which  tne 
^era  and  thirsts.  As  he  looked  out  on 
I  maze  of  man's  life,  with  its  bright  and 

and  woof,  he  is  ever  more  ready  to 
of  manly  sorrow  over  human  error  and 
id  shame,  than  to  indulge  in  the  sneer 
or  join  in  the  roar  of  vehement  de- 
And  yet,  as  a  true  man,  he  felt  hot 
I  at  oppression  and  meanness ;  and  the 
aming  scorn  have  never  been  equalled 
hurled  against  the  hypocrites  of  his 

ot  from  the  example  of  Christ  that  we 
id  to  fling  anathema  at  the  Jesuits,  and 
it  a  distance,  while  meanness  and  hypo- 
ir  midst  have  ceased  to  be  infamous. 
find  the  Saviour  echoing  the  general 
gainst  Samaritan  and  Gentile ;  but  he 
iflik  of  showy  goodness  from  the  scribes 
lees,  and  held  them  up  to  scorn  as 
pulchres,**  as  "  wolves  in  sheeps'  cloth- 
levourers  of  widows'  houses,"  as  "  ser- 
Malignant  enemies  of  man,  and  as  chil- 
devil  who  did  their  father's  work.  The 
B  phraseology  in  which  we  conch  our  lan- 
1  we  censure  respectable  hypocrisy,  is 
.he  genius  of  Christianity,  for  it  is  the 
of  Christians  to  teach  public  opinion 
vry  baseness  with  infamy. 
He  we  recognize  the  suitableness  of 
ide  home  for  the  active  life  of  that  full- 
,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  see  also  how 
i  fitted  for  solitude  and  contemplation. 
I  minister  who  has  felt  the  weight  of 
»  to  dying  men,  knows  how  great  is 
d  from  high-wrought  earnest  feeling, 
we  might  almost  call  religious  dissipar 
bow  much  the  soul  needs  rest  for  silent 
Ml  and  prayer.  So  Jesus,  when  weary, 
(0  the  solitary  desert     And  so  when 


the  apostles  returned  after  their  first  missionary 
tour,  and  reported  to  Jesus  ^  both  what  they  had 
done  and  what  they  had  taught^**  the  Great 
Master  knew  how  much  they  needed  rest ;  ^  and 
he  said  onto  them,  Come  ye  yourselves  into  a 
desert  place,  and  rest  awhile."  To  that  red  desert 
whidi  fnunes  the  lake,  Jesus  retired  when  weary 
in  body  and  mind  j  and  in  those  deep  ravines  and 
glens  the  sinless  soul  of  Jesus  held  mysterious 
communion  with  Gh)d.  Alone  in  that  wide  temple, 
with  the  silent  stars  above  and  the  mute  rocks 
around  as  his  witnesses,  and  no  sound  to  break 
in  on  the  scene  except  the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper 
and  the  plash  of  distant  oar,  Jesus  passed  the 
night  in  silent  contemplation,  and  received  sus- 
tenance and  strength  to  enable  him  to  do  his 
father's  work. 

In  that  home  of  Christ's  manhood  we  are  not 
distracted  and  provoked  by  holy  places.  The 
scene  is  inconveniently  distant  from  the  safe  re- 
treat of  priests^  and  therefore  has  not  been  made 
the  subject  of  the  pious  frauds  so  offensive  to  the 
spiritual  sense  in  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Jer- 
usalem. But  the  whole  scene  has  a  sacred  inter- 
est, for  the  natural  features  of  the  country  are  un- 
changed since  the  eyes  of  Jesus  last  rested  upon 
them.  The  sea,  in  its  patience  and  power,  ever 
changing  and  ever  the  same ;  the  wavy  highlands 
of  Bashan  ;  the  steep  mountains  of  Naphtali  cut- 
ting the  sky;  and  the  massive  bust  of  Hermon, — 
were  exactly  the  same  in  form  and  outline' on 
that  day  when  Jesus  set  his  face  steadfastly  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  as  they  are  to 
us  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years. 

When  we  took  up  our  position  on  the  summit 
of  the  castle  it  was  about  three  o'clock,  and  now 
the  son-  had  sunk  into  the  mists  of  the  Medittt- 
rane^n.  For  three  hours  we  had  pondered  vrith 
intense  deHgfit  on  ^e  chosen  home  of  Jesus,  fill- 
ing up  the  outlines  and  correcting  preconceived 
opinions.  All  that  time  the  marvellous  colouring 
of  the  landscape  kept  perpetually  changing  and 
shading,  firom  roseate  and  chocolate  acound  the 
hills,  to  violet  and  indigo  in  the  deep  waddys  ; 
and  at  last,  as  the  stars  came  out,  leaden  Death 
seemed  to  settle  on  the  scene. 

As  we  rose  to  leave,  my  companion,  the  Rev. 
James  Orr  Scott^  A.]\£,  who  was  fleeing  from  tiie 
rigours  of  a  Damascus  winter  to  the  generoas 
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climate  of  Egypt,  said,  "  I  have  now  seen  where 
our  Sayiour  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  on 
earth.  I  do  not  care  to  see  any  more.  Jerusalem 
is  only  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  sorrows  of 
Jesus."  In  thirty-five  days  he  was  with  Jesus  in 
paradise,  where  there  is  neither  sorrow  nor  pain, 
nor  aught  to  annoy.  Fifteen  years  before,  he  and 
I  first  met  in  a  public  school  We  passed  through 
college  together,  occupied  the  same  lodgings, 
graduated  at  the  same  desk,  and  for  several  years 
he  had  been  my  true  yoke-fellow  at  Damascus  ; 
and  I  knew  that  in  three  days  we  should  part  at 
Nazareth,  as  I  too  justly  feared,  never  again  to 
meet  on  earth. 


On  the  16th  of  December,  I  stood  with  his  de- 
solate sister  by  his  lonely  grave  in  the  bare  stodi 
of  Suez ;  and  I  then  only  fully  realized  that  the 
Church  on  earth  had  lost  one  of  the  cleaxvst  in- 
tellects,  and  friendship  one  of  the  purest  heaiti^ 
that  were  ever  lighted  up  by  the  fire  of  Christ's  lovti 

Many  a  time  we  had  planned  and  talked  ofcr 
our  tour  to  Galilee ;  and  among  the  many  memoriM 
of  a  long  unbroken  friendship,  there  is  nothing  to 
which  I  shall  look  back  with  more  dncere  plea- 
sure, than  the  evening  we  spent  togetiier  on  the 
crest  of  Safed,.  tracing  the  features  of  the  acenecl 
Christ's  mature  ministry  on  earth. 

Damascus,  21  Straight  St&xct. 
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nE  subject  of  the  following  sketch  was  one 
of  those  happily  constituted  men  who, 
along  with  a  physical  frame  of  quite 
unusual  strength  and  vigoiur,  possessed  a 
spirit  of  peculiar  brightness  and  force.  His  great 
energy  of  character  had  its  influence  on  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contict,  so  that  not  only  did  he  himself  live 
ft  life  of  ahoiind  ng  work  for  Christ,  but  he  was  the 
happy  means  of  inciting  others  by  the  infection  of  his 
own  unwearied  energy  to  labour  diligently  in  the  same 
good  cause.  His  influence  was  felt  not  only  by  those 
with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  but  through 
liis  writings,  which  were  spread  abroad  throughout 
Germany.  He  was  known  in  an  especial  manner  by  his 
books  and  magazines  for  the  young,  which  united  much 
fresh  and  quaint  vigour  of  style  in  narrative,  with  sound 
precept  and  earnest  admonition.  A  small  specimen  of 
his  writings,  '^Valentine  Ondermeer,'*  appeared  last 
year  in  this  magazine. 

Dr.  0.  Q.  Barth  was  born  in  Stuttgart  in  1799.  His 
father  was  a  painter,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were 
godly  people,  whose  first  desire  was  to  present  their 
children  before  the  Lord,  with  prayer  for  his  blessing, 
and  to  train  them  up  in  the  knowledge  of  Qod^s  Word. 
Dr.  Barth*s  own  testimony  as  regards  his  father  was  that 
all  his  great  natural  gifts  were  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  God  ;  that  he,  Joshua-like,  resolved,  "  As  for  me  and 
my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord  ; "  and  that  this  reso- 
lution was  continually  carried  out  in  the  daily  family 
life.  Dr.  Barth  was  also  happy  in  having  for  his  god- 
father a  pious  schoolmaster,  to  whose  care  he  was  early 
committed,  and  who  was  not  content  with  endeavouring 
to  develop  the  intellect  of  the  bright  boy,  but,  viewing 
his  oflice  of  godfather  as  something  more  than  a  mere 
name,  did  all  in  his  power  to  lead  the  child  early  to  the 
Saviour.  This  early  training  was  not  in  vain.  Christian 
Barth  was  but  eleven  years  old  wheu  he  was  left  father- 


less, but  by  the  kind  care  of  an  uncle  and  iaiihlul 
friends  the  loss  was  greatly  replaced,  and  he  found  Uiat 
his  fathei^s  trust  in  Him  who  is  the  "  Father  of  the 
fatherless"  had  not  been  misplaced.  His  edncatkni 
went  on  in  a  regular  course,  and  he  passed  through  the 
lower  and  high  schools  of  Stuttgart,  which,  in  spite  of 
all  the  troubles  through  which  the  German  fatheriasd 
was  then  passing,  still  possessed  masters  well  fitted  to 
instruct  and  train  the  youth  of  that  city. 

In  the  autumn  of  1817,  by  favour  of  the  King  of 
Wiirtemberg,  in  whose  more  immediate  serviee  tome  of 
his  relations  were  employed,  he  was  received  into  the 
theological  seminary  of  Tubingen.  There  he  siodied 
under  many  eminent  professors,  of  whom  he  hid  evert 
most  grateful  remembrance. 

Among  his  companions  there  were  also  several  who 
have  since  distinguished  themselves  by- their  bboan  for 
the  cause  of  Christ,  such  as  Hofacker,  J.  and  K  BoiIe* 
hardt,  &c  In  their  society,  and  industriously  oocQpied 
with  his  studies,  Barth  passed  four  peaceful  jein  it 
Tubingen.  Not  that  he  was  without  temptations,  and 
conflicts  of  mind— free-thinking  scepticism  wis  fcr  too 
common  for  that  to  be  possible — ^but  his  earij  tniniDg 
in  God*s  Woid  and  prayer  were  not  in  vain.  He  «* 
ever  able  to  bless  God,  that  while  many  whom  he  had 
known  were  led  away  by  philosophy,  falsely  so  adW 
till  they  made  shipwTcck  of  faith  and  a  good  oonadeDC^ 
he  was  preserved  from  going  astray,  and  found  evST 
doubt  end  only  in  clearer  light,  and  ftdler  oonfideneehi 
the  Rock  Christ,  and  the  word  which  he  has  given  ftr 
the  guidance  of  his  Church.  To  the  mer^  of  Qod  he 
ever  ascribed  his  preservation  from  fiEdse  doctrine,  Boep* 
ticism,  and  corrupt  Ufe ;  while  he  humbled  himedf  ^^ 
the  thought  that  though  his  life  had  been  pore  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  it  had  been  full  of  shortcomingB  in  the 
sight  of  him  who  searcheth  the  heart  In  an  addrB>* 
which  he  deUvered  at  Mottlingen,  when  about  to(»iter 
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on  bis  pastorate  there,  he  speaks  feelingly  of  *'the 
mercy  of  Qod  that  had  in  so  many  respects  guarded  and 
hedged  in  my  way  during  my  university  life.  Thus, 
although  brought  through  many  a  doubt,  which,  how- 
ever,  only  aerred  in  the  end  to  the  establishment  of  my 
£aithy  I  was  ever  able  to  hold  fast  my  belief  that  the 
Bible  is  Qod*s  word,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God's  Son,  that 
we  are  ooirupt  by  nature,  and  must  be  bom  again  of 
the  Holy  Qbost  if  we  are  to  reach  heaven.  It  was  by 
Qod*s  working  in  me  that  I  could  believe  these  truths, 
that  I  yet  believe  them,  and  ever  will  believe  them." 

During  his  years  of  study  in  Tubingen,  Barth  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  out  into  the  country  villages  around 
to  preach,  thus  exeroising  his  gifts  in  preparation  for 
the  day  when  he  should  be  regularly  commissioned  as  a 
minister  of  the  everlasting  gospel.  In  the  same  address 
at  M5ttlingen,  he  speaks  of  the  comfort  it  was  to  him  to 
think  that  he  was  not  foi^tten  in  the  small  communities 
to  whom  he  had  thus  ministered,  and  that  through  their 
prayers  for  him  he  would  be  helped  on  in  the  work  of 
the  pastorate  to  which  he  was  called. 

In  1821  he  was  appointed  <<  vicar,'*  or  assistant,  to 
Pastor  Domfeld,  in  Neckarweihingen.     "Then,"  he 
lays,  "  I  bad  disclosed  to  me  more  and  more  what  a 
weighty  office  I  had  undertaken,  and  I  felt  myself  driven 
to  seek  for  one  who  could  help  me  to  bear  the  burden  of 
it    In  Golgotha  I  found  Him."     This  little  sentence 
lets  na  into  the  secret  of  his  strength  throughout  life ; 
it  was  the  same  as  St.  PauTs,  "  When  I  am  weak,  then 
am  I  strong."    So  he  could  say  of  this  his  first  pasto- 
rate, *^  My  stay  in  Neckarweihingen  was  blessed  to  my 
heart  at  least." 

Bat  his  stay  there  was  short,  and  he  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  Domham,  where  he  found  that  the  blessing 
"vrhich  he  had  received  in  his  own  soul  was  accompanied 
by  the  command, "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give ;" 
and  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  gave  the  word  in  his  servant's 
month  oitranee  among  the  people,  and  hungry  souls 
If  ere  U/L 

Here  too  his  stay  was  short,  and  for  a  little  time  he 
^ras  left  without  any  regular  work,  and  passed  some 
weeks  at  Stuttgart    During  this  time  he  passed  exami- 
nations before  the  Royal  Gonsistorium;  and,  whUe  wait- 
ing to  have  his  way  opened  up  for  him  by  God,  found 
that  he  was  gathering  new  strength  for  the  work  before 
bim.   It  proved  to  be  all  needed,  for  he  says  of  his  next 
sphere  <tf  labour— the  united  parishes  of  ££fringen  and 
Sdifobroun — ''  The  position  in  this  community  was  in 
vumy  ieq>ects  a  difficult  one,  and   it  needed  much 
itagth,  and  wisdom,  and  patience  from  above  in  order 
iMt  to  injure  God's  cause  there."    The  labour  was  great, 
^  his  powerful  frame  and  vigorous  intellect  were  given 
^  for  Udx>ar,  and  he  could  testify,  "  Though  I  had 
^Bt^ertaken  to  have  four  services  every  Sunday,  and  to 
9<^  often  three  and  four  times  in  a  day.  He  whom  I 
'f'^  did  not  let  my  health  su£fer  from  it,  and  con- 
^'^^y  opened  streams  of  refreshment  for  me  in  his 


After  two  years  spent  in  this  most  laborious  field,  he 
determined,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  with  kind 
assistance  from  the  king,  to  devote  six  months  to  travel- 
ling through  North  Germany  and  other  lands.  His 
chief  aim  in  his  joumeyings  was  to  hear  the  most  cele- 
brated preachers  in  each  land,  and  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  earnest  Christian  men,  that  he  might 
by  intercourse  with  them  be  strengthened  in  his  own 
soul,  and  then  return  with  fresh  impetus  to  his  work  as 
an  ambassador  of  Christ  to  perishing  sinners.  So  he 
wandered  through  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  West- 
phalia, the  Netherlands,  Holland,  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces ;  and  says,  in  looking  back  on  what  he  wit- 
nessed in  these  kmds,  "  Everywhere  I  was  knit  with 
disciples  of  the  Lord  in  bonds  that  will  last  for  that 
eternity  in  which  alone  we  shall  know  how  many  bless- 
ings we  have  gained  as  fruits  of  the  intercession  of  those 
who  are  with  us  united  in  covenant  relation  to  Christ  I 
found  matters  much  the  same  in  every  place.  The  world 
is  everywhere  much  alike,  sunk  in  the  darkness  of  sin, 
carried  along  by  frivolous  thoughtlessness  in  the  broad 
way  that  leadeth  to  destruction.  The  gospel,  too,  is 
everywhere  alike  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
those  that  believe ;  and  nowhere  have  I  found  that  the 
men  of  Prussia,  Holland,  or  France  have  discovered  Imy 
other  way  to  peace  of  heart  and  heaven  than  just  the 
way  of  faith  in  the  Crucified  One,  the  way  of  the  new 
birth  by  God's  Spirit  When  I  was  asked  to  preach,  I 
could  only  tell  the  people  that  I  had  nothing  new  to 
bring  before  them,  for  in  Wixrtemberg  there  was  just 
the  same  gospel  as  with  them  for  those  who  were  in 
earnest  to  be  saved." 

His  six  months'  wandering  ended,  he  returned  to 
Stuttgart,  and  had  only  been  there  eight  days  when  he 
was  offered  the  charge  of  the  churoh  at  Mottlingen, 
which  he  accepted,  under  the  conviction  that  he  was 
called  of  God  to  the  work.  He  undertook  it  under  a 
strong  feeling  of  his  own  weakness,  trusting— as  he 
said— in  ''  Him  who  has  promised, '  /  will  feed  my 
fiock,  /  will  seek  that  which  is  lost,  /  will  strengthen 
that  which  was  sick  ;'  *  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world  ;'  and,  <  The  Spirit,  he  shall 
lead  you  into  all  truth.'" 

For  thirteen  years  Barth  laboured  at  MOttliogen  as 
a  faithful  under-shepherd.  During  this  time  we  ob- 
tain a  graphic  glimpse  of  him  in  his  home  life  from  one 
who,  though  his  family  had  long  had  friendly  relations 
with  that  of  Barth,  now  himself  as  a  young  student  for 
the  first  time  made  his  acquaintance.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  and  thus  describes  his  first  interview 
with  Barth.  "  The  old,  hearty  friendship  between  our 
family,  and  especially  the  close  intimacy  between  my 
sister  and  Barth's  sister  Beate,  who  then  kept  the 
young  pastoi^s  house,  gave  me  a  certain  right  to  pay 
this  visit  But  the  real  incentive  to  it  was  the  wide- 
spread fame  of  his  bold,  courageous  attitude  in  speaking 
and  writing  for  the  cause  of  God's  kingdom,  and  for 
pure  evangelical  truth.    Besides,  there  were  niraours 
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of  his  singnkr  originality,  a  quality  so  attractive  to 
young  people,  of  the  peculiarity  of  bis  bachelor- house- 
keeping, and  of  the  rare  fund  of  knowledge  and  interest 
to  be  found  in  that  countiy  manse.  Our  reoeption  was 
as  hearty  as  if  we  had  been  old  friends.  There,  on  the 
top  of  the  front  steps,  stood  the  tall,  powerful,  well-pro- 
portioned man,  cUul  in  a  loose  dieasing-gown,  his  long 
black  hair  streaming  over  his  neck,  his  briglit  piercing 
eyes  gleaming  from  behind  his  si^ectacles,  and  the  in- 
evitable long  pipe  in  his  well-formed,  kindly  mouth. 
The  dressing-gown  and  pipe  were  to  us  a  guarantee 
that  we  should  be  exempt  from  all  stiffness  and  cere- 
mony, and  might  feel  ourselves  at  home.  But  when 
he  soon,  after  appeared  from  a  neighbouring  chamber 
bearing  two  other  dressing-gowns,  and  two  pipes  similar 
to  his  own,  and  with  his  own  peculiar  decision  of 
manner,  which  admitted  of  no  remonstrance,  exclaimed, 
*  There  !  make  yourselves  comfortable  ! '  the  last  vestige 
of  shyness  was  gone  from  our  hearts. 

^'  The  evening  was  entirely  devoted  to  us.  M'e  spoke 
of  Tubingen  and  our  theological  studies  ;  and  there  still 
remains  in  my  mind,  amid  the  many  vivid  impressions 
left  by  that  earnest  talk,  one  thing  which  he  specially 
pressed  on  us  lioth,  and  that  was  to  aim,  iKtt  at  mv/to, 
but  at  multum^—nihet  to  study  fewer  things,  and  to 
study  them  thoroughly  ;  an  advice  which  he  drew  from 
his  own  experience  of  the  injurious  effects  of  a  con- 
traiy  course.  He  spoke  of  two  celebrated  predecessors 
he  had  had  at  Mdttlingen,  and  told  lus  many  striking 
anecdotes  of  them.  He  showod  us  tlie  numerous 
curiosities  from  the  heathen  world  which  he  had  already 
collected,  the  missionary  terrestrial  globe  prepared  by 
himself,  many  portraits  of  distinguished  missionaries 
framed  by  his  own  hands ;  also  a  picture  which  be  had 
himself  painted  representing  the  enthroned  and  glori- 
fied Saviour,  with  men  of  all  nations  and  coloura  wor- 
shipping at  his  feet ;  and  at  last  he  brought  out  the 
portfolio  in  which  he  kept  a  whole  collection  of  sketches 
which  he  had  drawn  of  the  good  men  with  whom  he 
had  become  acquainted  during  his  travels.  By  tiiis 
time  it  was  near  midniglit,  and,  full  of  the  imprassion 
which  he  had  made  on  us,  we  retired  to  the  upper 
chamber  which  was  allotted  to  us.  But  it  was  the  next 
morning  whidi  left  the  strongest  and  moat  lasting  im- 
pression on  us. 

"  It  was  eariy,  between  four  and  five  o^dodk— we  lay 
in  a  deep  sleep,  weiuied  by  tlte  journey  of  the  day  bch 
fore— when,  from  the  hall  below,  in  deep,  fidl,  sonorous 
tones,  the  morning  watchman's  call  awoke  us  : 

'  Up  in  the  nruuc  of  Christ  the  I/ord  ! 
Anew  the  day  hreftlcB  st  bis  word. 
Dispeniug  all  Uie  abad«s  of  nifbt : 
Up,  Christians,  wat«h,  be  cealoiu  soos  of  light, 
And  praise  ye  Ciod  ihe  Lord  !* 

It  was  Barth,  who,  standing  at  his  study  door,  sent  up 
to  us  this  morning  greeting  through  a  speaking- 
trumpet  nearly  as  tall  as  himselt  I  shall  never  forget 
that  awaking.      For  in  this  strange   scene,  in  this 


memorable  morning  watch-cry,  which  awoke  sleepen 
and  dreamen  to  the  bright  day  that  was  Move  tbenij 
lay  a  wonderfully  expressive  image  of  the  life-tMk  to 
which  Barth  felt  God  had  ealled  him  in  the  widst  of 
his  time  and  race— a  task,  to  fulfil  wiiieh  lie  g^e  fain- 
self  all  his  life  long  with  the  wliole  strength  and  per- 
severance of  his  vi^rous  being.  E^  underfteod  as  but 
few  do  how  by  word  aiid  writing  to  awalse  his  feflow- 
men  from  sluggish  sleep,  to  arouse  and  call  hrto  aetioiiihe 
gifts  and  energies  of  each  one  who  came  within  hit  NMh, 
and  to  remind  all  of  the  day  which  is  before  them,  nd 
of  the  day's  work  each  individual  has  to  perform,  as  bis 
•hare  of  the  great  total  organism  of  life.  Eveiywboe 
and  at  all  times  one  leemed  to  hear  from  his  mouth  the 
watch-cry,  *  Up,  Christians,  watch,  be  zealous  aons  of 
light ! '  In  his  presenoe  one  could  not  keep  eff  a  feel- 
ing of  shame — shame  because  of  one's  own  femisnea 
and  sluggishness  in  the  woik  of  the  Lord.  There  efcr 
seemed  to  go  forth  from  him  involuntarHy  an  impulse 
which  awoke  and  spurred  on  othen  to  diligenoe  and 
energetic  exercise  of  all  their  powers." 

During  his  thirteen  yeare'  residence  at  M$ttlingeO|  it 
became  a  gathering  place  for  the  friendi  of  Christ 
Barth's  hospitality  was  always  exercised  on  the  wideit 
and  most  liberal  scale.  He  remained  nnmairied 
throughout  life  ;  but  if  he  had  no  family  of  his  own, 
all  tlie  more  did  he  embrace  in  the  arms  of  aflectioa  j 
the  whole  family  of  Christ.  lie  eariy  manifiested  tiie 
deep  interest  in  missions  which  dtstingnished  hin 
throughout  his  whole  career ;  and  many  a  wtm-oot 
labourer,  returning  home  from  bearing  the  borlensiid 
licat  of  the  day  in  foreign  lands,  found  rest  and  reftob- 
iug  in  the  hospitable  nuinse  at  Mottlingen,  when  the 
four  guest-chambera  were  apt  to  be  found  all  too  few 
for  the  nunnerous  visitora.  The  lionsekeepiag  wii  eon- 
ducted  on  a  scale  of  liberality  which  made  many  imipoB 
tlie  master  of  the  house  to  be  possessed  of  a  nsch 
larger  uicome  than  lie  really  had,  for  Barth  was  one  of 
those  who  spent  next  to  notiiing  on  himself,  while  ^ 
most  lavish  in  his  expenditure  on  others.  For  hiimd^ 
he  was  content  with  tlie  worn  old  furniture  iaheritod 
from  his  father  ;  a  Immmoek,  which  he  daily  hoBg  19 
and  took  down  himself,  was  his  couch  ;  and  hii  ^ 
and  dress  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  But  when  goeiti 
surrounded  his  hosiiitable  board,  they  vneie  astomalNd 
at  the  entertainment  they  receiFed,  fw  then  all  lorti^ 
good  things — which  were  sent  to  Barth  bf  hit  mnMRX* 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  worid—were  brought  oat  fst 
those  who,  as  servants  of  his  Lord,  he  deUghted  ti 
honour.  One  guest  speaks  of  seemg  on  hit  ttbls  ^ 
one  day,  figs  from  Smyrna,  dates  'from  Cairo,  ahaondt 
from  Jerusalem,  Mocha  coffee,  and  piodaeli  of  ^ 
West  Indies  and  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,— ^dl  pvewobiM^ 
tax  his  own  use,  but  kept  entirely  for  othen. 

Sometimes  this  liberal  hospitidity  brought  afber-dfji 
of  scarcity  for  the  master  of  the  house.  Onoe  it  hip' 
pened  that,  when  the  manse  of  Mottlingen  had  Ibf  ^^ 
been  filled  with  a  continual  succession  of  risiton,  V 
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arfh  WM  left  alone,  his  provision  both  of 
aney  wu  so  completely  exhausted,  that  he 
bieftd  to  eat,  nor  money  wberevrith  to  bay 
rm  in  debt  was  by  no  means  a  light  matter 
kit  the  ntoessity  was  gpreat,  so,  after  a  long 
ig^  he  oferoamehis  repngnanoe,  and  went 
l^iboiir  for  the  loon  of  a  few  florins.  Bat 
or  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  them 
Then  Barth  fdt  that  the  Lord,  in  whom 
■id  in  fulfilling  whose  command  to  ''  show 
'  to  Eu  friends,  **  withoot  grudging,'*  he  had 
mself  into  this  difficulty,  would  certainly 
1  help  in  the  right  wi^,  and  to  him  he  di- 
etitions  as  he  went  on  his  way  homewards, 
iras  not  disappointed,  for  hardly  had  he 
ne,  when  «  messenger  arrived,  bringing  a 
Boney  from  the  Duchess  of  Wftrtemberg, 
1  by  a  letter  from  herself,  in  which  she  said 
lew  he  did  so  much  for  others,  that  she  was 
It  be  apt  to  be  in  need  himself,  and  so  she 
)  rest  till  she  sent  him  the  enclosed  gift 
Sunday,  Barth,  in  addressing,  as  osual,  the 
the  Sunday  scbeol,  spoke  to  them  of  faith, 
iders  it  could  perform,  quoting  the  lines  : 

"  He  who  nothing  hath  bat  faUh, 
Can  all  with  it  iirodace.* 

l>rodace  money  with  itf"  he  a^ced  the 
nd,  as  they  remained  silent  in  astonishment 
BB  qnestion,  he  explamed  to  them  that  he 
is  own  experience,  that  whoever  has  faith 
with  it  obtain  money,  yoa,  everything  he 
t  the  man  who  spoke  thus,  who  laboured 
■>  much  for  others,  who  thought  no  trouble 
Older  to  be  able  to  give  pleasore  to  even  a 
-4fae  man  who  spent  thoosands  daring  his 
■■■«nd  oiiier  works  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
died  left  behind  him  but  a  few  hundred 
hb  iaith  could  produce  money,  it  was  not 
ht  spend  it  on  himself  or  any  personal  aim 
km  ;  bat  that  with  it  he  might  aenre  Christ 

a  littie  incident  we  see  that  Barth  was  a 
baaee  of  what  ii  one  of  the  moat  marked  and 
faatnrcis  of  religious  life  in  Germany— and 
*  aloDSBide  of  the  most  rampant  neology  and 
we  find  a  simple  entirety  of  trust  in  Ck)d, 
ofd,  and  promises,  especially  as  regards 
:li  puts  to  shame  the  faithlessness  of  even 
■OB  in  our  own  land.  It  may  be  that  the 
on^rom  tiie  pfadnly-spoken  declarations  of 
by  whidi  they  would  literally  ahut  out 
By  interference  with  his  own  creation,  and 
— nil  nil' ■  lion  between  him  and  his  creatures, 
■g  to  do  with  this.  Those  who  have  learned 
r  seed  of  a  pemonal  God  and  Saviour,  and 
m  insaffieient  for  their  necessities  is  a  belief 
•tore,  or  in  a  sort  of  abstmction  who,  under 


the  naine  of  God,  shall  maintain  his  dignity  by  being 
hid  away  in  a  mist  of  vague  inactive  existence,  axe,  by 
the  very  boldness  and  pertinacity  of  the  deelantions  of 
rationidists  as  to  the  impossibili^  of  God  interfering  in 
our  small  concerns,  and  the  folly  of  a  belief  in  such 
interferences,  driven  to  trying  the  foundations  of  their 
feith.  And  the  outcome  of  such  trial  is,  and  ever  must 
be,  the  confirmation  of  that  faith  which,  in  the  face  of 
all  difficulties,  hangs  simply  on  God*s  w<^  and  promise, 
and  will  not  kt  it  go. 

Perhaps  days  may  be  befbre  the  Church  in  onrown 
land  when  we  shaU  find  our  need  of  just  such  a  faith. 
No  mere  inherited  religion,  or  intellectual  faith,  will 
stand  against  the  attacks  of  those  who  are  even  now, 
whether  wilfully  or  unwtttmgly,  domg  their  utmost  to 
shake  our  belief  in  God*s  power  and  willingness  to  help 
those  who  call  on  him  through  Christ  What  vfill  stand 
against  every  attack  and  temptation,  is  that  firm  trust 
in  God  and  his  word,  wrought  into  the  heart  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  with  an  intensity  of  experimental 
conviction  that  would  make  it  as  easy  to  reason  us  out 
of  our  beliefin  our  own  existence  as  out  of  our  feith  m 
the  ever-present  power  and  willingness  to  help  of  him 
who  has  come  into  our  hearts,  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  us,  and  the  daily  and  hourly  oommunicationB  of 
whose  bve  aie  the  very  joy  and  rejoicing  of  our  souls. 

Children  were  ever  particularly  dear  to  Barth,  and  with 
them  his  simple,  genial  nature  was  displayed  in  its  full 
beauty.  His  close  intimacy  with  many  of  the  most 
eminent  labourers  in  the  mission  field  gave  him  a  pecu- 
liar interest  in  thehr  diildren,  when,  accordiag  to  the  sad 
necessity  which  separates  missionary  families,  they  were 
sent  home  from  onheahby  climates  to  be  educated  in 
their  fatheiiand.  A  friend  describes  paying  Barth  a 
visit,  taking  with  him  a  missionary's  child  of  four  years 
old,  and  tells  how  inexpressibly  touching  it  was  to  ob- 
serve them  together,  and  to  see  the  great,  hale,  strong 
man  and  the  tiny,  delicate  child  immediately  on  such 
friendly  and  confidential  terms.  "  Dinner-time  came ; 
then  the  old  badidor,  with  his  own  hand,  brought  out 
from  a  box  a  clean  table-napkin,  festened  it  round  tlie 
little  one*s  neck  as  dexterously  as  any  nnmmaid,  talking 
gently  to  her  all  tiie  time,  and  then  with  inimitable 
tenderness  fed  her  with  the  best  that  was  on  the  table. 
After  dinner  a  deliglitfiil  surprise  was  in  store  for  the 
little  guest  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  and,  talking  all 
the  tioie  of  the  wonderful  things  she  was  going  to  see, 
led  her  into  the  next  room,  where  hiy  a  large  andbeau- 
tifully  stu£fed  leopard.  The  first  momentary  cry  of 
fright,  quickly  succeeded  by  growing  confidence,  and  at 
last  the  delight  and  interest  of  the  little  one  in  the 
beantifiil  and  now  harmless  creatore,  and  the  loving 
manner  in  which  this  friend  of  childien  knew  how  to 
enter  into  and  make  use  of  then  changing  feelings  to 
season  their  talk  with  holy  words,  was  all  most  touching 
to  behdd.  After  that  he  took  the  small  penon  up  in 
his  arms,  carried  her  off  to  a  quiet  soft  couch,  and 
caressed  and  coaxed  her  to  sleep." 
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During  his  numerous  sojournings  ia  Basle,  where  he 
for  many  years  regularly  attended  the  ^'  mission  feast," 
the  missionary  children  resident  there  never  failed  to 
receive  a  visit.  Barth  had  a  regularly  appointed  day 
for  each  morning  and  evening  visit  to  friends  and  insti- 
tutions in  the  city ;  and  on  the  evening  on  which  he 
might  he  with  certainty  expected  in  the  family  where  a 
dozen  missionary  children  lived  (before  the  home  for 
missionary  children  was  founded),  great  was  the  eager 
suspense  till  he  appeared.  Many  an  anxious  look  was 
sent  down  the  long  road  by  which  he  would  arrive  ;  and 
when  at  length  his  figure  was  seen  approaching  in  the 
distance,  the  little  band  rushed  forth  to  welcome  him, 
and  he  would  reach  the  house  leading  a  child  in  each 
hand,  while  as  many  as  possible  held  on  by  his  coat- 
tails.  It  was  not  long  after  his  arrival  before  each  little 
one  rejoiced  in  the  receipt  of  some  bon-bons,  or  a  pic- 
ture, or  little  book,  stores  of  which  his  wonderful  pockets 
always  contained  when  paying  such  a  visit. 

During  his  pastorate  at  Mdttlingen,  while  Barth  was 
a  faithful  overseer  of  the  flock  committed  to  his  care,  he 
was  ever  more  and  more  engaged  in  literary  work  for 
the  cause  of  Christ  At  last  he  gave  up  his  parish,  and 
removed  to  the  town  of  Calw,  a  short  distance  from 
Mdttlingen,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  furthering,  by 
his  labour  and  influence,  the  cause  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, missions,  and  other  kindred  good  works.  He  con- 
ducted periodicals  and  children's  magazines ;  wrote 
numerous  school  books,  and  books  for  children;  and 
kept  up  by  correspondence  a  wide-spread  connection 
with  missions  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  and,  by  his 
manifold  labours,  and  the  attraction  of  his  hospitable 
house,  gave  the  little  manufacturing  town  of  Calw  a 
celebrity  it  had  never  possessed  before.  Many  a  mis- 
sionary, during  his  months  spent  at  home  to  recruit  his 
shattered  health,  found  his  way  to  the  little  valley  in 
the  midst  of  the  Black  Forest,  where  the  man  dwelt 
whose  hearty  letters  had  cheered  the  worn  warrior  on 
the  battlefield,  where  he  was  fighting  perhaps  almost 
single-handed  for  Christ  against  the  mighty  powers  of 
heathenism. 

The  hospitality  begun  at  Mdttlingen  was  carried  out 
even  more  fully  at  Calw,  so  that,  amid  the  numerous 
claims  on  his  time  from  those  who  came  to  be  strength- 
ened and  refreshed  by  personal  intercourse  with  him, 
the  marvel  is  how  he  ever  managed  to  get  through  all 
he  performed.  His  habits  of  early-rising  (at  four  or  five 
A.M.),  and  his  strict  punctuality,  no  doubt  helped  him 
greatly.  Punctuality  was  one  of  his  strongest  points. 
Each  part  of  his  various  editorial  work  had  its  appointed 
day,  and  no  clums  of  any.  kind  were  ever  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  execution  of  what  he  had  undertaken 
to  perform  at  its  own  appointed  time.  If  the  hours  of 
the  day  had  been  hopelessly  broken  in  upon,  early  morn- 
ing or  late  night  must  fulfil  the  appointed  task  on  the 
appointed  day.  His  large  correspondence  was  conducted 
in  the  same  methodical  manner.  Though,  after  a  short 
absence  from  Calw^  he  was  heard  to  say  with  a  sigh. 


"I  have  found  twenty- five  letters  waiting  to  be  an- 
swered," no  one  ever  had  to  complain  of  waiting  long. 
Once,  when  a  great  man  told  him  of  having  not  less 
than  eight  hundred  letters  lying  unanswered^  his  short 
reply  was,  "  I  would  rather  lie  down  and  die  than  be  ia 
such  a  case."  When  he  found  it  imposaible  to  write  to 
all  the  mission  fields  with  which  he  kept  up  interooone, 
as  frequently  as  he  wished^  he  would  pen  a  circolar, 
containing  in  a  concise  manner  all  that  he  thought 
would  be  most  interesting  to  the  missionaries,  accom- 
panied by  some  hearty  loving  words  of  good  cheer,  aod 
send  it  out  to  those  who  he  was  determined  should  not 
feel  any  failiu^  of  sympathy  on  his  part  in  their  arduous 
work. 

One  curious  evidence  of  his  interest  in  misaions  wn 
supplied  by  his  study  clock,  which  by  diflfereut  hands  in- 
dicated the  hour  of  the  day  in  the  different  qoarten  of 
the  world  where  his  chief  missionary  friends  canwd  oa 
their  labours. 

When  yet  but  a  student  at  college,  he  had  painted  lor 
himself  as  his  coat  of  arms  a  ship  in  full  sail,  with  the 
motto,  ^^Odi  tranqaiUUatemy  It  was  a  moat  saitaUe 
motto;  for  his  life  was  one  of  unwearied,  onrestios 
labour,  which  justified  him  when,  in  answer  to  one  wiio 
said  to  him,  *'  You  have  never  in  your  life  known  sick- 
ness, I  believe,"  he  replied  shortly,  "  I  have  no  time  to 
be  sick." 

Besides  the  productions  of  his  own  pen,  he  knew  hot 
to  call  out  hidden  gifts  among  his  friends,  and  veiy  naoj 
of  the  best  publications  that  have  issued  from  the  Cdw 
Press,  and  which  are  now  a  valued  possession  of  the 
Christian  Church,  had  their  origin  from  the  enogiaBS 
influence  of  Dr.  Barth.  That  he  was  not  alwajs  eaij  to 
satisfy,  must  be  granted.  One  friend  tells  of  howDt^ 
Barth  had  asked  him  to  write  an  article  for  his  mn^' 
zine  on  a  particular  subject,  and  how  he  attempted  it, 
though  with  the  conviction  of  being  unequal  tothetidL 
Soon  after  the  article  was  sent  to  Calw,  a  letter  firon  Dr. 
Barth  reached  its  author,  in  which  he  said,  "I  have  pot 
your  essay  in  my  waste-paper  basket.  If  you  do  aot 
know  how  to  write  anything  better  than  that,  yon  liD 
do  quite  right  in  being  silent  in  future."  This  sefcrs 
criticism  was  better  taken  than  could  have  beea  ex- 
pected. It  was  felt  to  be  deserved,  and  reodiedaii 
wholesome  wound  to  the  flesh.  Doubtiess  theze  «* 
something  very  attractive  in  the  man  who  oouM  siy^ 
write  such  things  without  giving 'offence.  Tbeafcbae* 
tion  lay  in  the  power  of  his  intensely  loving  and  10* 
selfish  natiu^. 

Dr.  Barth'shibours  at  Calw  were  often  intennptedtf 
calls  to  give  his  help  in  the  assemblies  of  the  fiiendi^ 
Christ,  where  his  pithy,  earnest  words  were  felt  to  ^ 
most  valuable  in  spurring  on  laggards  and  cheering  ^ 
faint-hearted.  Not  only  did  he  attend  regulariy  at  the 
missionary  celebrations  in  Basle,  and  other  places  oa  the 
Continent,  but  frequently  was  a  welcome  assistant  atthe 
May  meetings  in  London.  There  his  large -heartrt 
many-sided  nature  fitted  him  for  friendly  relations  vitb 
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name  who  loved  and  served  the  same  Master 
Ab  a  speaker  in  Exeter  HaU,  bis  success 
eat;  f(Mr  though  he  knew  English  well,  and 
I  it  fluently  enough  for  ordinary  intercourse, 
ipeaking  in  the  language  was  not  eloquent 
difficulty  in  clothing  his  strong,  pithy,  but 
iuid  suggestive  style  of  oratory  in  a  foreign 
mediaui  of  speech  that  has  grown  up  amid 
many  respects  very  different  in  theur  style  of 
»m  bis  own.  A  sentence  which,  uttered  in 
goage,  and  to  Germans,  might,  by  its  sugges- 
,  have  conveyed  a  whole  train  of  thought  to 
of  his  hearers,  would,  when  translated  into 
J  spoken  to  English  ears,  be  perhaps  simply 
k.  But  in  smaller  gatherings  of  the  friends 
m1  cause,  he  was  ever  a  valued  guest,  and  his 
I  sense  and  clear  judgment  made  his  opinion 
to  with  respect  by  alL 

)  held  friendly  intercourse  with  all  the  vari- 
18  societies  that  hold  their  meetings  in  Lon- 
y,  whether  they  were  Episcopalian,  Presby- 
leyan.  Independent,  Baptist,  or  any  other, 
iome,  of  course,  with  whom  he  had  more  fel- 
tban  with  others.  As,  for  instance,  among  the 
a  missionary  societies,  while  he  had  but  very 
rith  the  High  Church  "  Propagation  Society," 
smbers  of  the  Evangelical ''  Church  Mission- 
"  his  associations  were  close  and  intimate. 
between  himself  and  the  valued  Nestor  of 
r«  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn,— whose  death  we 
ely  had  to  lament,— a  most  near  and  loving 
ixiated. 

and  fellow-traveller  gives  us  a  lively  picture 
h  on  one  of  his  expeditions  to  London  : — 
xwaeased,  till  within  the  last  few  years  of  his 
ii,  almost  indomitable  strength  and  health  of 
Mdd  endure  fatigues  and  privations  impossible 
1.  Of  food  and  drink,  he  needed  but  little. 
iMiy  to  England,  when,  as  a  rule,  we  others 
»enaiy  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  the 
tigning  journey,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
go  on  from  five  in  the  morning  till  late  in 
;  quite  satisfied  with  a  single  cup  of  coffee. 
:  our  stay  in  London,  one  day  our  friend  had  to 
leeting  of  the  Tract  Society  at  8  a.m.  in  the 
)  proceed  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  to  a  whole 
da  in  all  parts  of  the  world-wide  metropolis, 
ff  early,  before  our  breakfast  hour,  without 
hiiig,and  did  not  return  till  nine  in  the  even- 
tad  been  on  his  legs  the  whole  day,  occupied 
aimer  of  business,  had  lost  his  way  many 
B  labyrinth  of  streets,  had  missed  the  people 
I,  and  gone  back  again  at  a  later  hour  to  see 
never  taken  time  to  get  any  refreshment,  and 
oa— weariedy  certainly—  without  having  tasted 
t  a  little  refreshment  he  sat  up  till  late  in 
ively  as  ever,  wrote  up  the  journal  which  he 
suds  at  home  and  the  next  moniing  was  up 


again  at  four  o'clock  as  hard  at  work  as  ever.  The  long 
and  often  very  fatiguing  meetings  in  Exeter  Hall  he 
attended  daily,  often  twice  in  the  day,  besides  innumer- 
able smaller  gatherings  at  the  houses  of  friends.  At  the 
request  of  the  pastors  of  the  German  churches  in  Savoy 
and  Whitechapel,  he  and  I  preached  alternately  in  their 
churches.  On  the  last  Sunday  of  our  stay,  he  was  pre- 
sent at  my  sermon  on  Eph.  iv.  30,  which  was  treated  in 
a  practical  manner.  After  the  service,  we  went  back  to- 
gether to  our  distant  quarters.  On  the  way  he  was 
silent,  and  I  observed  that  a  storm  was  brewing,  so,  to 
get  it  over,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  my  sermon. 
*  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,'  he  said  bitterly, 
^to  preach  such  a  sermon.  I  was  ashamed  for  you.' 
Then  followed  a  sharp  criticism,  which  had  for  its  special 
subject  that  I  had  said  nothing  of  the  being  and  nature 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Qod.  '  They  could  not  even  have 
known  from  your  sermon  what  Spirit  is  spoken  of.' 

"  AU  shopping  in  London  waaput  off  to  the  last  day.  But 
then  a  friend,  an  intelligent  merchant,  well  acqiuiinted 
with  the  city,  had  to  go  with  him;  and  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  night  London  was  traversed  from  end  to 
end,  making  purchases  of  the  most  varied  kinds  in  all 
sorts  of  shops.  English  steel  goods,  paper,  elegant 
books,  and  miniature  editions,  in  pretty  bindings,  of  all 
sorts,  were  chosen.  Then,  on  the  home  journey,  in  Paris 
choice  confections  were  sought,  and  carried  off;  and  even 
on  the  way  to  Strasbuig,  in  the  express  train,  as  we 
passed  a  town  famed  for  the  goodness  and  cheapness 
of  its  confections  of  currants,  a  packet  of  these  was 
added  to  the  other  good  things.  If  any  one  asked  him  in 
surprise  for  whom  he  made  these  purchases,  he  only  got 
the  dry  reply,  *  If  any  one  asks  you  about  it,  you  can 
just  say  yon  do  not  know.'  But  the  secret  was  not 
hard  to  unravel ;  for  his  friends,  old  and  young,  high 
and  low,  he  shunned  no  expense  in  order  to  surprise 
them  with  some  thoughtfal  gift^  while  he  himself  lived 
poor(y  and  simply,  and  alm^t  denied  himself  neces- 
saries, in  order,  on  all  sides,  to  scatter  joy  and  love  on 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected.'* 

In  connection  with  the  sharp  criticism  on  his  friend's 
sermon  mentioned  in  the  above  extract,  we  may  add  that 
Dr.  Barth  had  his  own  very  strong  and  fixed  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  Biblical  criticism.  On  one  point  his 
convictions  from  his  thirtieth  year  onwards  were  very 
strong  and  never  changed.  He  maintained  that  Holy 
Scripture  interprets  itself,  and  that  man's  explana- 
tions only  make  conAision  ;  from  this  ground  he 
never  swerved,  and  in  this  manner  he  himself  read 
and  interpreted  the  BiUe.  "  It  is  this  I  have  to 
thank/'  he  said  himself,  "  for  the  fact  that  I  now 
know  where  I  am,  and  feel  that  I  need  no  teaching  but 
Ood's  Spirit  Through  this  method  I  have  arrived  at 
a  sure,  immovable  ground  of  faith,  and  knowledge  of 
Ood's  Word,  and  to  comprehensive  views  of  it.  Hence- 
forth no  man  can  perplex  me.  I  know  what  I  believe, 
and  thank  the  Lord  my  Saviour  for  the  correct  and  copi- 
ous knowledge  of  the  counsels  of  his  grace  as  contained 
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ill  his  Word,  which  he  has  in  mercy  given  me.  The 
confusion  and  perplexity  among  the  faithful  becomes 
ever  greater.  No  party  can  satisfy  or  put  straight  all 
difticulties;  on  all  bands  we  are  reproached  as  believing 
paradoxes— in  this  reproach  I  take  my  share  with  joy. 
There  will  be  peace  when  the  Lord  comes.  I  wait  and 
sigh  for  that  time." 

But  the  time  came  when  he,  who  had  so  long  amid 
ills  varied  and  abounding  labours  found  no  time  to  be 
sick,  must  bow  before  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father, 
who  now  called  on  him  not  only  to  do,  but  to  suffer 
submissively. 

In  1861  Dr.  Barth*s  health  began  to  fail,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  by  the  doctoi's  advice,  he  went, 
accompanied  by  his  friend  and  assistant  Weitbrecht,  to 
try  whether  the  mild  aromatic  air  of  the  pine-woods  of 
Lichtenthal  would  benefit  him.  The  friend  (Dr.  Albert 
Ostcrtag)  who  has  already  described  his  first  sight  of 
Barth,  and  his  visit  with  him  to  England,  will  give  us 
another  glimpse  of  the  strong  man  as  he  begins  to  bow 
licneath  the  burden  of  the  failing  flesh  :— 

''Just  as  he  had  greeted  me  on  my  first  visit  to 
>[6ttlingen,  so  he  now  once  again  welcomed  roe.  And 
yet  how  changed  he  was !  Doubtless,  there  was  still  the 
old  hearty  love  which  shone  in  every  feature,  as  he  wel- 
comed my  unexpected  arrival ;  Uit  his  face  was  fur- 
rowed with  the  traces  of  suffering,  his  breath  came  with 
difliculty,  and  his  step  was  trembling  and  uncertain. 
.\nd  yet  how  he  did  work !— even  in  those  days  when 
often  he  had  to  lie  back  in  his  arm-chair  half  uncon- 
scious, and  like  a  dying  man.  It  is  true,  he  no  longer 
rose  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning  as  formerly,  but  not 
till  after  six  o'clock  ;  but  it  was  be  who  conducted  our 
social  morning  worship  with  his  accustomed  power  and 
unction,  and  after  that  he  employed  the  whole  forenoon 
in  writing  letters,  or  articles  for  his  Ysrions  publications. 
And  what  a  youthful  brightness  and  freshness  there  was 
about  all  he  wrote  then  1  He  would  often  read  as  before 
dinner  what  he  had  written  during  the  morning. 

''  In  the  afternoon  he  always  drove  out  in  an  open 
conveyance,  which  often  did  him  good,  and  enabled  him 
to  sleep.  In  these  drives  he  was  cheerful,  happy,  and 
full  of  an  inexhaustible  ftind  of  humour ;  only  when 
thoroughly  wearied  out  would  he  sit  silent  in  a  comer 
of  the  carriage.  In  the  evening  he  returned  to  the 
hotel  content  and  thankful,  and  would  sit  quiet,  pencil 
in  hand,  perhaps  jotting  down  some  little  verses,  which 
would  express  the  main  impressioDB  of  what  he  had  seen 
that  day,  with  a  wonderfid  freshness.  I  can  never  for- 
^t  a  drive  which  we  took  to  the  waterfall  at  Oerolsan. 
liarlh  was  particularly  cheerful,  and  enjoyed  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  inhaled  the  fragrant  pine  breexes  in  eager 
draughts. 

^*  After  our  return  he  went  to  his  room,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  came  back  again,  and  sitting  down  smil- 
ingly beside  the. lamp,  read  us  the  following  lines :— 


« ti 


Rushing,  sparkling,  shimmering  streamlet, 
Sf,  whence  dost  thou  oome  ?" 


"  Throngh  the  craggy  clefts  Twt  hnrrkd 
From  mj  early  home. 
Down  the  precipices  hurled. 
Round  in  foaming  addles  whirled. 
By  granite  ridges  torn  and  toased. 
Shattered  all  to  sparkling  dust, — 
Till  In  form  so  changed  I  seem. 
Scarce  myself  the  same  I  deem. 

' "  When  first  in  youthful  glee  I  came 
Swift  hounding  down  the  steep. 

Bright  rainbows  qpanned  me  In  ny  coviti 
At  every  daring  lt$^ 

As  beneath  each  iris  arch 

Oiring  back  its  hues  I  rush, 

Radiant,  mirUifnl,  as  a  boy. 

Ready  with  each  flower  to  toy. 

Full  of  dreams  of  sport  and  play. 

Life  seemed  (me  long  holiday. 

'  **  Oh,  what  brilliaat  hopes  I  cherished 

Df  the  long  summer  day,. 
When  adown  the  yale  I'd  travel. 

On  my  victorious  way. 
Thus  I  dreamed  of  tranquil  hours, 
When  I'd  linger  'mid  the  bowers. 
But,  alas !  my  dreams  are  past, — 
•forced  to  turn  a  mill  at  last. 
Meads  to  water,  doUies  to  wash, 
Xo  more  in  rainbow  hues  I  flash. 

'  "  As  upward  to  the  home  I  gianioa 

Where  once  I  leapt  in  play. 
And  feel  my  strength  so  burdened  now, 

I  falter  on  my  way  ; 
Heavy-hearted,  step  so  slow. 
Murmuring  on  with  voice  so  low  ; 
Through  my  course  of  sordid  toil. 
Dimmed  with  stains  of  earthly  sc^ 
Till  with  Father  Rhine  at  last 
I  lose  myself  in  ocean  vast" 

'"Nay,  streamlet,  be  content,  I  pnj. 

Nor  murmur  at  thy  fate  ; 
Is  not  the  lot  to  thee  assignod 

Both  beautiful  and  great  t 
First  a  youth  of  rainbow  hue. 
Then  manhood  full  of  labour  tme, 
Bearing  blessings  all  thy  way. 
With  strength  proportioned  to  thy  day. 
And  when  toilsome  days  are  past. 
Sweet  the  rest  will  seem  at  last"' 

^'  When  I  said  to  Dr.  Barth  on  one  of  these  di^i 
easily  he  worked,  that  all  he  wrote  appeared  to  i 
lightly  from  his  hand  and  pen,  he  shook  his  bend 
said,  *  Composition  is  much  more  difficult  to  M 
to  many  others.  I  do  not  work  easily ;  I  ha?e  tQ 
out  each  thought  by  the  hair  of  the  head.' 

Then  he  pictnred  the  way  and  manner  in  M 
executed  his  literary  labour.  Even  the  leaat  ktti 
he  had  to  write  cost  him  mental  toil ;  be  had  ahn 
meditate  before  he  wrote  it,  both  what  he  shook 
and  how  he  should  say  it;  and  he  even  fbo 
necessary  not  merely  to  arrange  in  his  mmc 
thoughts  and  their  sequence,  but  to  work  out  ft 
his  mind  the  very  words  and  sentences  before  b 
them  in  writing.  When  it  came  to  the  writing  * 
of  course  that  was  easy  enongh,  but  much  and 
labour  had  gone  before.  It  was  the  same  with  a 
public  speeches,  and  sermons,  and  missionaiyaddi 
he  never  wrote  them,  hardly  even  jotted  down  t 
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had  worked  them  out  mentally,  and  delivered 
hnoet  like  a  discourse  learned  ofif  by  heart, 
or  small  circle  at  Lichtenthal  he  was  indescribably 
uid  happy-hearted.  He  was  su£fering  much  ;  it 
3d  as  if  but  a  thin  veil  intervened  between  him 
i  unseen  world,  and  so  all  the  more  richly  did  he 
rth  his  love  on  all  around  him.  He  let  us  see 
than  ever  before  into  the  interior  of  his  life-path, 
fed  to  linger  with  peculiar  pleasure  over  the 
fed  providence  of  Qod,  who  had  led  him  on  step 
•  into  this  or  that  branch  of  labour. 
>  often  coropliuned  bitterly  of  his  own  uselessness 
Qt  of  faithfulness,  and  could  not  imagine,  he  said, 
vu  that  people  could  so  love  him.  When  he  had 
Uiged  to  retire  wearied  to  his  room,  he  would 
i  a  platoful  of  fresh  grapes,  or  some  other  trifle, 
a  token  of  his  thanks  and  love, 
hen  we  sat  together  on  our  last  day  with  him  at 
d-day  meal,  and  our  hearts  felt  forced  to  express 
of  our  thuiks  towards  him,  he  rested  his  arms 
)  table,  covered  his  face  with  his  folded  hands, 
lid  tetoB,  and  with  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  uttered 

'  Etvj  droplet,  every  morael. 
Which  thj  huid  on  me  bestows, 
Jjondlj  calls  within  my  oonsoienoe — 
Art  worthy  of  the  least  of  those  f 
Tea,  Lord  Jesns,  aU  unworthy : 
Still  thon  poorest  out  thy  gifts  ; 
Oh  !  then  whst  wonders  wait  thy  people. 
When  In  thy  Father's  honse  th«y  feast?' " 

the  other  hand,  although  Barth^s  heart  was  so  full 
lerlove  to  the  fellow-servants  of  his  Master,  it  was 
ihe  case  that  he  woidd  sometimes  reprove  his 
It  friends  with  the  utmost  sharpness  for  anything 
w^t  wrong  in  them.  He  could  not  love  at  the 
i  troth  and  of  the  utmost  openness.  But  the 
Smd  frailties  which  he  saw,  and  which  he  believed 
dolj  to  correct  in  his  firiends,  had  no  power  to 
Ifai  least  diminution  in  his  strong  and  tender 
or  tfaem.  Indeed,  he  made  one  feel  that  it  was 
be  fery  depths  of  his  love  that  the  sharpest  blows 
del 

h»  innter  of  1861  -62  the  news  went  forth  that 
wai  near  his  end  ;  but  when  one  of  his  closest 
I  nnt  him  a  word  of  farewell  greeting  till  they 
meet  in  heaven,  his  answer  was,  "  Alas !  I  have 
i  ao  hi  yet,**  and  hope  revived  in  the  bosoms  of 
BOda.  During  the  early  part  of  1862  he  worked 
aa  oC  dd,  but  it  was  but  for  a  short  time.  On 
iber  27th  he  was  struck  down  suddenly  by  a 
of  apoplexy ;  and  though  he  appeared  to  revive 
k  tar  days  in  tome  d^ree,  and  was  even  able 
m  aboat^  and  to  write  a  litUe,  other  strokes  fol- 


lowed in  quick  succession.  The  November  number  of 
the  Ju^end  Bldtter  contained  a  little  poem  of  his  which 
he  had  written  since  his  illness,  but  it  was  very  frag- 
mentary, and  showed  what  he  said  of  himself—"  the  ruin 
that  I  am."  And  the  end  was  very  near,  for  on  November 
11th  he  was  taken  gently  home  by  the  Master  whom  he 
had  80  long  loved  and  served. 

He  had  so  loved  Christ  that  no  death-bed  testimony 
as  to  his  faith  in  him  ought  to  have  been  needed,  or 
asked  of  him  ;  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  submit  to  be 
questioned  as  to  his  innermost  feelings.  It  was  remark- 
able that,  in  spite  of  the  many  and  dear  friends  he  bad, 
that  he  so  loved  and  cherished,  he  was  yet  with  all  his 
free-heartedness  ever  most  silent  as  to  his  inner  ex- 
perience and  relations  to  Qod.  He  maintained  that 
"  in  regard  to  our  state  of  heart  we  need  no  other  boBom 
friend  than  the  Lord  himself ;  and  it  is  want  of  knowledge 
of  his  all-sufficiency  and  of  the  fulness  of  grace  that  is 
in  him,  if  we  find  anything  more  wanting  to  us  than  is 
to  be  found  in  him.** 

And  so  as  it  had  been  with  him  in  active  life,  so  it 
continued  in  his  hours  of  sickness,  and 'on  his  bed  of 
death.  The  heart  companionship  which  he  found  in 
the  Lord  left  no  room  for  that  need  of  other  solaces, 
and  interchange  of  experiences,  which  to  many  Chris- 
tians is  so  consoling  in  their  hours  of  weakness. 

*'  In  the  last  seven  weeks  of  his  life,"  writes  a  young 
friend,  '*  dear  Dr.  Barth  was  hardly  ever  heard  to  speak  of 
himsell  Many  friends  tried  to  get  him  on  the  subject, 
and  some  attempted  to  elicit  somewhat  of  his  inner  ex- 
perience, but  generally  with  but  little  success.  A  friend, 
who  had  been  closely  united  with  him  for  many  years, 
asked  him  how  it  stood  with  his  heart,  and  if  he  had  peace, 
and  received  the  short  answer,  *  God*8  word  remains  ever 
the  same.'  But  once  when  mamma  said  to  him, '  Now 
the  crown  and  kingdom  are  awaiting  you,'  he  replied, 
'I  only  want  to  be  saved.'  In  the  last  days  of  all, 
when  asked  if  he  had  any  fear  of  death,  he  answered 
with  these  words, '  No,,  I  have  done  with  that  long  ago  ; 
I  shall  g^et  over  there  poor  and  needy,  bnt  all  will  be 
well"' 

In  severe  suffering  he  never  compUuned,  but  was 
always  cheerful,  and  thankful  to  the  last,  only  once  say- 
ing, *'  I  am  weary  and  tired  to  death."  The  man  who 
had  devoted  his  days  of  strength  to  the  service  of  Christ 
was  not  forsaken  by  him  in  his  hour  of  weakness,  but 
kept  in  perfect  peace,  trusting  in  the  Lord ;  and  at  length 
he  passed  away  peacefully,  to  be  "  absent  fh)m  the  body, 
present  with  the  Lord."  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  Tea,  saith  the  Spurit, 
that  they  may  rest  firom  their  labours ;  and  their  works 
do  follow  them."  a.  w. 
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LESSOiVS  OF  GRACE. 


J^hc  ^Mcssons  €f  ©^nuc  in  the  Jsiiingiutgc  of  ^^itturc. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


V. 


II 


A  COHPBEHEKSIVE  CONFESSIOIT. 

But  we  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  all  our  righteousnenes  are  as  fllthj  ragu ;  and  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf ;  aad^onr  iaiqidtiei^ 
like  the  wind,  have  taken  us  away.    And  there  is  none  that  calleth  upon  thy  name,  that  stirreth  up  himself  to  take  bold  of  I 
for  thou  hast  hid  thy  face  from  us,  and  hast  consumed  us,  because  of  our  iniquities."^  Isa.  Izlv.  6,  7. 


is  not  enough  to  say  of  this  brief 
prayer  that  it  is  figarative  in  the 
form  of  its  expressions.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  many  types.  Natural 
analogies  are  piled  upon  each  other,  as  the  peni- 
tent strives  to  give  all  his  emotions  vent  in  lan- 
guage. It  will  be  our  effort  to  analyze  the 
compact  conglomerate,  and  examine  in  succession 
each  of  its  constituent  parts. 

A  quickened  and  repenting  people  in  those 
ancient  times  pour  forth  their  confession  through 
Isaiah's  lips.  The  speech  is  simple  and  sweet 
and  tender,  like  the  wailing  of  a  suffering  child. 
The  conscience  has  been  reached  and  melted,  and 
here  in  our  sight  the  confession  flows.  Obviously 
this  sinful  man  "pours  out  his  heart  unto  Qod;" 
he  keeps  nothing  back. 

Let  us  draw  near  and  listen  while  an  exercised 
-human  spirit  makes  full  confession  of  sin  to  God, 
that  we  may  make  his  prayer  our  own. 

The  confession  consists  of  six  several  but  con- 
secutive and  closely  connected  parts.  We  shall 
enumerate  them  as  they  follow  each  other  in  the 
text,  and  then  endeavour  to  obtain  for  ourselves 
the  lessons  which  they  teach.  There  is  much 
meaning  in  each  separate  ingredient  of  this  con- 
fession considered  by  itself  and  more  in  the  rela- 
tions and  union  of  the  whole : — 

1.  The  taint  of  sin,  that  from  the  springs  of 
humanity  has  poisoned  all  its  streams — **  We  are 
all  as  an  unclean  thing.*' 

2.  The  worthlessness  and  positive  loathsome- 
ness of  all  the  efforts  which  a  sinful  man  can 
make  to  set  himself  at  first  light  with  God — '^  All 
our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags." 

3.  The  frailty,  uncertainty,  and  shortness  of 
human  life — "  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf." 

4.  The  power  and  success  of  internal  corrup- 


tion in  hurrying  the  man  away  into  actual  trans- 
gressions— "Our  iniquities,  like  the  wind,  hsn 
taken  us  away." 

5.  The  inability  and  unwillingness  of  these 
helpless  sinners,  as  they  are  drifting  down  the 
stream  of  sin  towards  the  gulf  of  perdition,  to  lift 
themselves  up  and  lay  hold  on  God — ^  There  is 
none  that  calleth  upon  thy  name,  that  stirreth  up 
himself  to  take  hold  of  thee." 

6.  God's  method  of  dealing  with  such  a  case— 
"  Thou  hast  hid  thy  face  from  us,  and  hast  cod- 
sumed  us,  because  of  our  iniquities." 

I.  The  taint  of  sin,  that  from  the  springs  of 
humanity  has  poisoned  all  its  streams  :  ^  We  an 
all  as  an  unclean  thing." 

What  feature  of  his  dreadful  case  is  fint  revealed 
to  an  awakening  soul,  we  cannot  tell ;  the  begin- 
nings of  life  are  kept  secret.  Probably,  as  there  are 
diversities  of  operation  in  the  prooess  of  bringiDgs 
man  out  of  death  into  life,  there  may  also  be  diver- 
sities in  the  process  of  revealing  to  him  that  he  is 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  One  man,  when  con- 
viction by  the  Spirit  first  begins,  may  have  his  eye 
chiefly  fixed  on  one  feature,  and  anotiier  man  oo  s 
different  feature,  of  the  carnal  mind.  But  whether 
the  discovery  begin  with  the  root  or  the  branebei^ 
— with  the  deep  rebellion  of  the  hearty  or  ^ 
manifold  transgressions  of  the  life^ — it  is  certtfD 
that  when  a  really  awakened  sinner  proceeds  to 
make  an  articulate  confession  to  Qod,  he  isiO' 
dined,  like  Isaiah  in  this  text^  to  b^^in  at  tbe 
beginning:  "We  are  all  as  mi  unclean  tfaio^" 
When  the  patriarch  had  learned  at  length  to 
know  himself  and  God,  and  to  bring  the  t^ 
together,  a  short  formula  best  ezpresaed  his  ex- 
perience :  "  Behold,  I  am  vile."  This  is  the 
confession  of  faith,  on  its  under  or  subjective 
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»  wbicli  all  who  are  taught  of  the  Spirit  are 
ing  to  sign.  This  confesaion  does  not  yet 
ilaim  the  way  of  salvation,  but  it  has  unveiled 
necessities  of  the  lost ;  it  points  not  yet  to 
sun  in  the  heavens,  but  it  owns  and  laments 
darkness  which  broods  over  the  earth.  This 
mess  does  not  create  the  light,  but  it  makes 

light  welcome  when  Qod  commands  it  to 
le. 

^e  confession  of  sin,  like  its  counterpart,  true 
1  in  Christ,  is  not  partial,  but  universal  It 
ogs  to  all,  and  it  belongs  all  to  each.  There 
lone  that  doeth  good,  and  there  is  no  good 
g  in  any  one.  When  one,  who  has  been  con- 
iod  by  the  Spirit,  takes  words  and  turns  to 
\  he  begins  at  the  hearty  as  the  spring  whence 
many  unclean  streams  of  thoughts  and  words 

deeds  flow  out  in  the  daily  life.  This  sim- 
ity  is  a  mark  of  trutL  It  is  not  an  inventory 
smembered  shortcomings  that  disturbs  the  con- 
see  in  the  prospect  of  the  judgment  He  has 
»d  in  on  his  own  heart,  and  back  over  his  past 
and  forward  to  the  great  Day,  and  upward  to 
righteous  Judge,  and  has  discovered  that  his 
acter  is  sin,  his  condition  misery.  Around 
eirde  of  his  life  he  sees  no  spot  where  a  trou- 
.  oonscience  can  find  a  resting-place.  When 
>pen8  his  lips  to  express  his  state,  the  com- 
(kt  is  not  a  superficial  gleaning  of  the  bulkiest 
He  does  not  dally  on  the  surface ;  he  goes 
Jt  to  the  root  An  unclean  thing.  He  counts 
sell  a  defiling  spot  on  Qod's  fair  creation, 

loathes  the  self  which,  notwithstanding,  he 
lot  fling  away.  ''  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! 
*  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  % " 

L  The  worthlessness  and  positive  loathsome- 
I  of  all  the  efforts  which  a  sinful  man  can  make 
et  himself  at  first  right  with  Qod  :  "  All  our 
Kteoosnessea  are  as  filthy  rags." 
(oat  naturally  this  ingredient  of  the  confession 
Ml  next  in  order.  He  looked  first  to  his  sins, 
itold  what  he  thought  of  them ;  he  next  looks 
bis  righteoosneiV^  ^^d  we  shall  learn  what  his 
inon  is  in  regard  to  it  also.  This  is  the  natural 
toiy  of  the  process — the  process  of  conviction, 
tids  way  the  soul  went,  in  order  to  reach  true 
itntaiiee.  The  path  is  rugged  and  painful 
M  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in  which  all  that  lies 


before  you  is  unknown,  and  where  every  increase 
of  knowledge  is  acquired  at  the  expense  of  falls 
and  bruises.  When  a  sense  of  guilt  and  a  fear  of 
wrath  force  their  way  into  the  conscience,  nature's 
instinct  prompts  to  the  method  of  making  peace 
by  doing  better  for  the  time  to  come.  There  is 
no  instinct  more  uniform  than  this  recourse  to 
self-righteousness,  as  soon  as  conviction  of  sin 
becomes  alarming.  After  the  discovery  of  our 
sin,  another  discovery,  still  more  terrible,  remains 
to  be  made — the  discovery  that  our  righteousness 
will  do  no  more  for  us  in  the  judgment  than  our 
sins.  In  the  first  stages  of  conviction,  although 
one  by  one  the  pretensions  of  innocence  fail  the 
culprit^  he  has  still  hope  in  another  resource, — a 
second  line  of  defence, — in  which  he  may  make  a 
stand.  If  he  must  own  that  the  sins  deserve 
wrath,  he  will  betake  himself  to  righteousness,  in 
the  hope  that^  though  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
complete,  it  may  yet  go  far  as  a  protector.  It  is 
when  the  fugitive  soul  is  driven  from  tlus  inner 
line  of  defence  that  the  crisis  of  the  case  arrives. 
It  is  this  feature, — this  step  of  the  confession, — 
that  we  examine  now. 

Perhaps  the  memory  of  some  painful  dream 
will  afford  us  more  help  in  the  examination  of 
this  point  than  any  phase  of  our  waking  experi- 
ence. You  have  dreamed  that  you  were  in  a 
strange,  unknown  place,  and  that  all  imaginable 
difficulties  were  gathering  round  you.  Among 
other  misfortunes,  by  some  unexplained  and  un- 
accountable n^lect^  you  were  left  without  cloth- 
ing far  from  home  and  from  friends.  In  the 
dreary,  shuddering  apprehension  of  the  moment 
you  eagerly  clutch  at  the  first  thing  that  lies  to 
hand,  and  wrap  it  round  you  with  convulsive 
haste.  Glad  to  have  gotten  something  that  feels 
like  a  covering,  you  proceed  on  your  way  some- 
what more  hopefully  for  a  time.  The  dawn, 
although  it  may  be  discerned  in  the  east^  does 
not  yet  sensibly  diminish  the  darkness  that 
broods  over  you  and  your  path.  Ton  step  for- 
ward with  a  comfortable  sensation  of  being  at 
least  clothed.  Quickly  the  light  increases,  and 
soon  bursts  into  day ;  the  path  is  leading  to  fre- 
quented thoroughfares;  now  you  discover  that 
the  garment  which  you  hastily  snatched  is  a 
bundle  of  unconnected  rags,  very  poor  and  very 
filthy.    This  garment  is  a  conspicuous  badge  of 
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shame,  and  you  Lave  none  other.  A  sinking  of 
the  heart,  and  a  clMjking  in  the  throat,  awaken 
you  from  sleep,  and  you  discover  that  it  was  but 
a  dream.  Gradually  the  wildly  pulsing  heart 
sinks  down  again  into  its  normal  peacefuluess, 
and  nothing  remains  of  the  terror  but  an  involun- 

m 

tary  sob  at  intervals,  like  a  ground- swell  after  a 
storm. 

Not  more  naturally  do  you  in  such  a  per- 
plexity snatch  any  covering  that  lies  within  your 
reach  than  does  a  sinful  man,  when  convictions 
first  begin  to  prick  his  conscience,  betake  himself 
hastily  to  a  self-wrought  righteousness.  As  uni- 
formly and  necessarily  as  a  rebound  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  follows  the  blow,  a  soul,  when  first 
aLirmcd  by  a  sense  of  sin,  endeavours  to  depre- 
cate dreaded  wrath  by  getting  up  a  painful  and 
forced  obedience.  How  busily  the  naked,  when 
he  discovers  his  nakedness,  labours  to  get  a 
covering,  and  how  long  he  labours  sometimes  in 
vain  ! 

For  a  time  a  man  may  be  so  busy  gathering 
the  rags  and  putting  them  on,  that  he  does  not 
perceive  their  filthiness :  more  terrible,  on  that 
account,  is  the  discovery  that  awaits  him  when 
the  quickening  Spirit  sheds  in  a  brighter  light, 
and  he  learns  at  length  that  the  King  is  coming 
in,  while  he  is  destitute  of  a  wedding  garment 
'J'hose  who  have  never  experienced  the  distress 
which  the  dream  represents  cannot,  even  in 
imagination,  form  a  conception  of  the  dismay  and 
sinking  of  heart  that  would  overwlielm  them,  if  they 
found  themselves,  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
entering  the  presence  of  royalty  clothed  in  filthy 
rags.  Your  limbs  would  totter  beneath  you,  and 
your  tongue  would  cleave  to  the  roof  of  your 
mouth.  Your  heart  would  seem  to  be  a  heavy, 
hard,  cold  stone  lying  within  your  breast  and 
crushing  it.  Such  in  kind,  but  inconceivably 
magnified  in  degree,  is  the  dismay  that  seizes  a 
sinner  who  has  been  busy  preparing  a  righteous- 
ness for  the  judgment-seat^  when  in  the  light  of 
the  great  white  throne,  now  felt  to  be  very  near, 
he  discovers  that  the  righteousness  wherewith  he 
ha.s  covered  his  sins  is  yet  more  vile  in  God's 
sight  than  the  sins  which  it  is  employed  to  cover. 

Nor  let  any  one  lightly  deem  that  this  repre- 
sentation is  introduced  as  the  necessary  filling  up 
of  a  well-favoured  theological  system.    The  Scrip- 


ture and  reason  concur  in  demonstrmtlog  that  the 
righteousness  which  the  convicted  but  uniecun- 
ciled  soul  thrown  over  its  uncleanness  is  itself  at 
least  equally  unclean.     Love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law;  and  in  these  hasty,  painful  efforts  to 
provide  a  satisfying  obedience,  there  is  no  lova 
You  make  these  efforts  while  you  are  strangers  to 
pardon  and  reconciliation  in  Christy  not  because 
you   trust   in    God's    mercy,   but   because  yon 
dread   his    holiness.     These   are    peace-offeringi 
flung  to  an  enemy,  not  love  lavished  on  a  friend. 
If  you  were  near  a  lion  and  in  his  power,  yoa 
would  throw  him  a  piece  of  flesh,  in  the  hope  thtik, 
soothed  and  satisfied  with  the  morsel  yon  had 
given  him,  he  might  not  be  disposed  to  tear  yoa 
Men,  stung  by  apprehended  wrath,  and  not  reas- 
sured by  tasting  mercy,  treat  Qod  thus.    Their 
diligent  tread-mill  round  of  duty,  and  painfol 
penances,  and  costly  offerings,  are  a  stratagem 
cunningly  contrived  to  occupy  the  attention  <^ 
the  omniscient  Watcher  while  they  tarn  round  a 
comer  and  escape.     Wanting  pardon  and  leeoo- 
ciling  in  the  Mediator,  there  is  no  love  in  the  good 
works  which  men  bring  to  God;  and  wintiDg 
love,  there  is  no  life  in  them ;  and  wanting  life^ 
they  are  dead ;  and  the  dead  ran  to  oormptioo; 
and  the  more  of  the  dead  you  heap  together,  tiie 
ranker  is  the  decay.     From  dead  works  as  weU 
as  from  acts  of  sin  we  must  be  purged  throo^ 
the  blood  of  the  covenant  ere  oar  service  can  be 
pleasing  to  God.     Such  prayers  and  penaneeaadd 
insult  to  injury.     Hatred  of  God's  hblineaa  is  tlie 
motive  of  the  deeds.     As  long  as  you  toil  uifer- 
given,  unreconciled,  unrenewed,  to  work  a  rights 
ousness  under  which  you  may  be  safe  from  Ghtfi 
displeasure,  you  are  in  effect  vainly  trying  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  your  enemy.     If  yoa  conld  be 
assured  that  he  did  not  hate  sin  and  woold  Bot 
punish  it,  you  would  instantly  cease  to  strive  iftcr 
righteousness.     Ah,  these  filthy  rags!  how  io* 
tensely  loathsome  they  seem  to  the  dear  ckil^ 
when  Christ  has  made  him  free. 

IIL  The  frailty,  uncertainty,  and  shortnesses^ 
human  life :  "  We  all  do  &de  as  a  leal'* 

The  time  is  short,  and  even  the  short  tUD«  ^ 
uncertain.  Any  day,  any  hour,  thy  soul  mtj^ 
required  of  thee.  This  thought^  coming  on  ^ 
back  of  the  discoveiy  that  ynar  righteoasnesss^ 
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ngSy  adds  to  the  agony.  Our  own  righte- 
i  wortliless,  and  oar  breath  maj  be  taken 
fore  we  have  time  to  cast  about  for 
We  have  suddenly  awakened  and 
r  lamps  out,  and  our  oil-vessels  empty ; 
lie  we  go  to  buy,  the  Bridegroom  may 
the  door  be  shut 

"e  in  debt.  It  has  been  announced  that 
)  be  ready  with  payment  in  your  hand  to 
r  creditor  face  to  face  whenever  he  may 
(Q  stand  among  a  crowd  of  fellow-debtors 
^  court  From  time  to  time  the  awful 
fclie  judge  resounds  from  within  the  veil 
9W  one  and  now  another  of  your  neigh- 
'  name  into  his  presence.     Every  man 

goes  in  the  moment  that  he  hears  the 
;  some  enter  cheerful,  and  some  with 
their  look  and  trembling  in  their  limbs, 
enter  instantly  as  they  are  called.  Tou 
1  that  your  turn  cannot*  be  far  distant, 
know  not  at  what  hour  or  moment  it 
s.  Will  you,  in  these  circumstances, 
ft  or  in  wretchedness]  This  depends  on 
[nestion.  Have  you  enough  to  pay  your 
Mve  you  nothing  ?  If  you  have  enough, 
b  your  call  with  composure,  and  obey  it 
eomes  with  a  light  heart ;  if  you  have 
te>  pay,  your  heart  beats  hurriedly  at 
yvement  in  the  'crowd;  and  when  your 
ailed,  you  faint  and  fall  to  the  ground. 
lot  be  denied  that  many  who  would  fain 
i  tte,  through  fear  of  death,  all  their  life- 
feet  to  bondage.  Two  classes  occupying 
opposite  extremes  contrive  to  enjoy  life, 
its  term  is  short  and  uncertain :  those 
te  hand  who  have  never  been  disturbed 
^on;  and  those  on  the  other  who  have, 
die  Mediator,  entered  into  peace.  But  to 
tade  in  the  middle,  who  have  been  made 
their  own  guilt,  and  not  yet  got  it  washed 
;he  blood  of  the  cross,  Death  in  the  dis- 
kens  by  his  shadow  all  the  joys  of  life, 
iding  of  a  leaf  supplies  a  correct  and 

emblem  of  our  mortality  in  both  its 
kures — ^its  certainty  and  its  uncertainty, 
tpect  nothing  is  more  sure  than  the  fall 
f,  and  in  another  nothing  more  uncertain. 
tins  fruit  or  forest  tree  :  of  all  the  leaves 
iears  to-day,  glittering  in  the  stinshine 


and  quivericg  in  the  breeze,  not  one  will  remain 
in  winter — all  will  be  strewn  on  the  ground. 
But  when  each  leaf  will  &11  is  secret  and  un- 
searchable as  tlte  purposes  of  Qod.  One,  touched 
by  an  imperceptible  mildew,  may  drop  soon  after 
it  has  unfolded  itself  from  the  bud  in  spring;  a 
second,  bitten  by  a  worm,  may  wither  as  soon  as 
it  has  fully  spread  out  its  surface  to  the  sun  of 
summer;  a  third  may  be  shaken  off  by  a  boister- 
ous wind,  and  a  fourth  nipped  by  an  early  frost. 
On  what  day  of  the  season  any  leaf  will  drop  no 
man  knows ;  but  that  all  will  drop  ere  the  season 
is  over  is*  absolutely  sure. 

Such  is  our  condition  in  this  life.  We  fade  as 
a  leaf  fades.  The  generation  will  in  a  few  years 
be  laid  in  the  dust,  but  the  individuals  composing 
it  may  l>e  led  away  at  any  hour  into  eternity. 
This  is  our  condition.  It  is  a  sad  picture,  but  it 
is  true ;  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  hide  or  forget 
it.  We  are  on  our  warning,  every  one  of  us. 
We  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
Every  day  we  perform  a  march,  and  every  night 
lie  down  to  sleep,  a  day's  journey  nearer  home. 
These  busy  hearts  are  beating  the  dead  march  to 
the  grave.  But  the  hope  in  Christ  turns  this  sad 
world  upside  down ;  to  them  that  are  found  <  in 
him,  these  pulsations  mean  a  life-march  to  the  rest 
that  remaineth. 

IV.  The  power  and  success  of  internal  corrui)- 
tion  in  hurrying  the  man  into  actual  sin  :  '*  Our 
iniquities,  Hke  the  wind,  have  taken  us  away." 

It  is  a  mark  of  true  repentance  when  the 
penitent  lajrs  all  the  blame  upon  himself.  He  who 
tries  to  shift  the  burden  so  as  to  lay  it  on  his 
neighbour,  has  not  yet,  in  faith,  gotten  his  burden 
laid  on  Christ ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  has 
gotten  his  sins  laid  on  Christ,  is  not  under  the 
necessity  of  shifting  the  guilt  upon  a  fellow- 
creature.  'This  confession  bears  the  mark  of 
truth.  Our  iniquities  have  carried  us  awa}-. 
There  is  indeed  a  spiritual  wickedness  in  higli 
places,  as  well  as  evil  communications  between 
man  and  man ;  but  when  a  soul  is  truly  con- 
vinced of  sin  by  the  Spirit,  and  draws  near  to 
the  Father  in  confession,  these  outward  enemies 
are  forgotten,  and  the  sin  is  felt  to  be  all  the 
sinner's  own.  Every  one  is  tempted  when  he  is 
drawn  away  of  his  own  lusts  and  enticed. 
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Like  the  wind,  in  the  secrecy  of  its  origin  and 
the  greatness  of  its  effects,  is  the  spirit  of  evil  as 
well  as  the  Spirit  of  graca  As  the  wind  carries 
chaff  away,  so  the  impetaoos  passions  of  an  evil 
heart  overcome  every  resolution  of  amendment, 
and  direct  the  whole  volume  of  the  life.  It  is 
strange  that  this  confession  follows  immediately 
upon  the  reflection  that  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf 
You  might  suppose  that  if  men  believed  them- 
selves immortal  they  might  dare  to  sin  with  a 
high  hand ;  biit  that  the  knowledge  of  death  being 
certain,  coupled  with  the  uncertainty  and  sudden- 
ness of  its  approach,  would  compel  them  to  live 
soberly  and  righteously  and  godly  in  the  world. 
Vain  expectation  !  The  knowledge  that  death  is 
sure,  and  the  day  of  it  uncertain,  does  indeed^ezert 
a  force  in  the  direction  of  restraining  sin.  It  is  a 
power  which,  to  the  extent  of  its  ability,  binds 
the  evil  spirit ;  but  it  is  like  a  green  withe  round 
Samson's  limbs.  It  opposes  wickedness,  but  it 
has  not  power  to  stop  its  career,  or  even  to 
diminish  its  speed.  A  great  ship  is  lying  in  deep 
water,  close  to  a  precipitous  beach,  with  two  or 
three  lines  made  fast  to  the  shore,  and  all  her 
canvas  spread.  A  breeze  off  the  land  springs  up, 
and  increases  to  a  gale.  Will  the  ship  retain  her 
position  ?  No ;  she  will  be  driven  out  to  sea. 
But  is  she  not  bound  by  these  ropes  to  the  shore  ? 
Yea,  these  lines  hold  her  to  the  shore  with  all 
their  might ;  but  when  such  a  blast  fills  the  sails, 
they  snap  asunder  like  threads.  Such  and  so 
feeble  is  the  thought  of  death  to  keep  a  man  back, 
when  the  passions  of  his  own  heart  carry  him  away 
like  the  wind.  Sometimes — and  the  experience  is 
by^no  means  rare — those  whose  business  it  is  every 
day  to  dig  graves  and  handle  the  dead,  neither 
fear  God  nor  regard  man.  The  Scripture  is  en- 
tirely accordant  with  experience,  when  it  intimates 
that  the  man  who  knows  that  he  fades  like  a  leaf 
permits  his  own  iniquities  notwithstanding  to 
carry  him  away.  The  fear  of  death  has  not  power 
to  turn  us  from  sin. 

y.  The  inability  and  unwillingness  of  these 
helpless  sinners,  as  they  are  drifting  down  the 
stream  of  sin  towards  the  gulf  of  perdition,  to  lift 
themselves  up  and  take  hold  on  God  :  ''  There  is 
none  that  calleth  upon  thy  name,  that  stirreth  up 
liimself  to  take  hold  of  thee.'' 


Here  again  we  might  at  first  sight  auppose^ 
that  as  there  is  help  at  hand,  the  feeble  will 
grasp  it,  and  be  saved.     Because  there  ia  a  God 
to  lay  hold  of,  we  would  think,  those  who  tie 
carried  away  to  perdition  like  chaff  on  the  wind, 
will  lay  hold  of  God,  that  they  may  not  perish. 
His  feet  have  well  *  nigh  slipped  into  the  pit ; 
but  surely  on  that  very  account  he  will  stay 
himself  upon  his  God.     Alas  !  it  is  not  so  !    If 
a  man  were  carried  down  against  his  own  will  by 
some  external  force,  he  would  gladly  grasp  sny 
friendly  hand  that  might  [be  stretched  out  for 
help.     But  the  state  of  the  case  is  different^— ii 
opposite.     It  is  his  own  iniquities  that  are  cany- 
ing  him  away.     To  grasp  God's  hand,  as  it  ii  in 
Christ  stretched  out,  would  indeed  save  him— 
would  snatch  him  out  of  that  impetuous  flood, 
and  hide  his  life  with  Christ  in  God ;  bat  this 
would  tear  the  man  asunder  —  would  separate 
the   man  from  himself     He  would  indeed  be 
saved,  so  as  by  fire,  leaving  a  right  eye  and  a  right 
hand  behind  him.     This  kind  of  safety  he  is  not 

• 

yet  willing  to  accept  If  he  were  invited  to  stir 
himself  up  to  lay  hold  of  a  safe  heaven,  he  might 
make  a  shift  to  obey ;  but  he  has  no  indinatioo 
to  stir  himself  up  to  lay  hold  of  a  holy  God,  and 
to  abide  in  the  light  of  his  countenance.  '*  Thj 
people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  powo'." 
"  Put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds.** 

YI.  God's  method  of  dealing  with  auch  a  case: 
"  Thou  hast  hid  thy  fEU^e  from  us^  and  hast  con- 
sumed us  because  of  our  iniquities." 

The  Holy  One  hides  his  face  from  his  creatures 
while  they  live  in  sin. 

"  And  hast  consumed  us  because  of  our  ini' 
quities.''  I  prefer  to  take  this  clause  in  it* 
most  literal  sense,  as  it  is  given  in  the  vtf^ 
gin — '*  Thou  hast  melted  us  by  the  hand  of  ^ 
iniquities.*'  God  melts  the  hardest  sinnen,  ao^ 
he  employs  their  own  sins  to  make .  the  flin^ 
hearts  flow  dowa  K  this  melting  take  effiecfe 
in  the  day  of  grace,  it  is  repentance  unto  li^^ 
What  a  mystery  is  here.  All  are  bis  servants 
He  can  employ  a  man's  own  sins  as  the  bnrD- 
ing  coals  poured  on  his  head  to  melt  him  in^ 
confession  and  trust  We  have  often  fooni 
souls  undergoing  this  proces&  There  is  ff^ 
grief,  and  great  tenderness  :  the  fountains  of  the 
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deep  seem  to  have  been  broken  up  within 

and  their  eyes  have  become  fountains  of 

Aak  what  ails  them,  and  from  the  groans, 

xiea,  and  broken  words  you  soon  discover 

hm  own  sins  have  in  some  way  been  lifted 

id  poured  over  them  like  melted  lead.     This 

hand  of  God.  He  is  melting  these  high- 
id  transgressors — ^melting    them    down  in 

to  mould  them  again  as  new  creatures  in 
b;  and  the  means  whereby  he  makes  the 
hearts  yield  are  their  own  sins  treasured  up^ 
oured  in  a  scalding  stream  over  their  own 
iences.  Ah  !  when  they  are  softened  in  that 
»,  they  will  be  poured  into  another  type, 
merge  new  creatures.  By  terrible  things  in 
lOOBness  the  Lord  is  answering  their  cry. 
i  if  the  sinful  aae  not  so  melted  in  the  day 
lee,  they  will  be  melted  when  that  day  is 
By  their  own  iniquities,  too,  will  the 
tient  be  inflicted.  Their  own  sins  on  their 
iieads  wiU  be  at  least  a  material  part  of  the 

of  the  lost  in  the  great  Day. 

mng  examined  somewhat  fully  what  the 
hf  we  shall  now,  in  a  concluding  sentence, 

out  where  it  lies.  Many  lessons  may  be 
ned  from  its  contents  :  at  least  one,  exceed- 
;reat  and  precious,  may  be  drawn  from  its 
ion.     After  having  looked  to  the  text,  we 

look  at  that  which  touches  it^  before  and 
ad.  The  gem  is  the  chief  object  of  attraction, 
iki  setting  may  be  both  beautiful  and  pre- 
L  When  a  diamond  of  great  size,  of  historic 
est  and  almost  fabulous  worth,  now  the  pfo- 
rol  the  Queen,  was  some  years  ago  exhibited 
le  public,  it  was  supported  on  either  side  by 
^qnesentation  of  a  human  hand  made  of  gold, 
constructed  to  represent  at  once 
and  tenderness,  as  a  living  human  hand 
d  hold  fast  and  hold  forth  that  which  is 
etkably  precious.  In  that  case,  a  measure 
terested  attention  was  given  by  the  spectators 
le  settingp  only  second  to  that  which  the  gem 
«t(Mi  to  itself  . 

fln,  too,  when,  in  the  expanse  of  Scripture,  a 
80  precious  was  about  to  be  held  up  to  view, 
seems  to  have  been  taken  to  give  it  a  setting, 
ions  in  its  own  nature,  and  in  its  form  be- 
nhig  tender  care  imd  deep  appreciation.    A 


hand  of  gold  protrudes  from  either  side,  expres- 
sively and  impressively  holding  forth  the  precious 
and  full-bodied  confession  of  the  ancient  prophet 
The  word  that  touches  it  on  the  one  side  (end  of 
verse  5)  is,  "  We  shall  be  saved  : "  the  word  that 
touches  it  on  the  othef  side  (beginning  of  verse  8) 
is,  "  But  now,  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  Father." 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  this  great  deep  con- 
fession lies  between  these  two  words — is  held  up 
and  held  out  in  these  two  tender  loving  hands. 
"We  are  saved  by  hope,"  not  by  terror.  It  is 
Qod's  mercy  that  melts.  If  these  arms  of  love 
had  not  been  thrown  round  the  stony  heart,  the 
stony  heart  would  not  thus  have  flowed  down 
like  water.  When  they  propose  to  melt  the 
rugged  ore,  and  bring  the  precious  metal  oat^  they 
put  a  fire  below  it  and  a  fire  above  it,  and  fan 
both  into  a  sevenfold  glow.  Between  these  two 
fires  the  rock  at  length  gives  way. 

It  is  thus  that  the  melting  of  repentance  and 
the  outflow  of  confession  are  produced.  Terror 
alone,  even  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  does  not  avail 
The  weight  of  apprehended  judgment  lying  on 
the  guilty  wiU  only  compress  the  soul  into  a 
harder,  intenser  atheism,  unless  redeeming  love 
burst  through.  Surround  a  frllen  human  spirit 
with  the  immediate  and  certain  apprehension  of 
divine  vengeance  due  to  sin — leave  no  chink  in 
that  wall  of  brass  to  admit  a  ray  of  hope  from  the 
face  of  Jesus— confront  the  creature  with  the 
Creator's  almighty  anger-<-and  nothing  more, 
nothing  else :  you  will  not  thereby  melt  that 
human  spirit  into  repentance  and  faith.  That 
creature,  though  guilty  now  and  feeble,  is,  in  his 
origin  and  nature,  great  and  Oodlike.  That 
spirit,  despairing,  will  curse  Qod  and  die— die 
hard.  It  is  another  thing  than  divine  anger  that 
really  melts  and  remoulds  the  maa  Isaiah,  in 
this  case  a  representative  man — ^for  the  word^is 
not  of  private  interpretation — Isaiah,  secretly 
conscious  of  sin,  looks  this  way,  and  the  signal 
hung  out  Ib,  "We  shall  be  saved;"  looks  that 
way,  and  the  signal  displayed  is,  "  Thou  art  our 
Father."  Between  these  fires  the  heart  is  melted, 
and  flows  down  into  the  gr^t  oonfesaion  of  the 
text  TMs,  O  Isaiah,  is  "*  Repentance  unto  life ; " 
but  the  goodness  of  God,  compassing  thee  behind 
and  before—"  The  goodness  of  Qod  leadeth  thee 
to  repentance.'' 
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OLD  ELI:  A  STOET  OF  ALSATIA9  COMMON  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    VEW    HOME. 


Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  fain."~l  Tim.  vL  6. 


y  the  threshold  of  her  dear,  restored  honse, 
Mrs.  LiDdfelder  was  waiting  to  weloome 
the  new  inmates.  Uer  heart  overflowed 
with  gratitude  and  love  to  the  faithful 
God  and  Saviour  who  had  heard  her  feeble  prayer— 
given  them  back  their  much  loved  home,  sent  them 
work  in  plenty,  and  preserved  them  from  want  and 
hunger.  Uer  husband  had  stayed  at  the  factory ;  and 
that  arrangement  pleased  her  well,  as  she  must  other- 
wise have  feared  that  a  roagh  word  or  a  dark  look  from 
him  might  have  cast  a  gloom  over  the  poor  old  people's 
entrance  to  their  new  home,  and  embittered  the  hearty 
reception  she  had  prepared  for  them. 

And  now  the  carriage  has  stopped.  The  merry  chil- 
dren sprang  out  first ;  then  Anna,  who  lay  long  in  the 
Arms  of  her  good  friend,  and  wept  out  her  sorrow  and 
her  joy  on  that  loving  bosom.  Tony  followed ;  and  Eli, 
who  still  lay  half  unconscious,  with  closed  eyes,  in  the 
comer  of  the  carriage,  was  gently  lifted  out  by  him,  and 
carried  into  his  room.  It  was  pleasantly  wann  ;  and 
while  Mrp.  Lindfelder,  with  Tony's  help,  undressed  the 
old  man,  Dresy  dimbed  on  the  bed,  and  placed  the  can 
of  honour  triumphantly  on  its  shelf.  And  when  Eli 
felt  himself  once  more  in  his  comfortable  warm  bod,  he 
opened  his  eyes,  looked  round  with  a  bewildered  air, 
then  held  out  his  trembling  hand  to  Mrs.  Lindfelder, 
while  a  quiet,  peaceful  smile  spread  like  a  ray  of  sun- 
light over  his  face.  Then  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  fell  asleep  without 
liaving  spoken  a  word. 

"  And  now  you  must  not  waken  Eli,  children,  do  you 
hear?"  said  the  mother,  in  a  subdued  voice.  "Qo 
quietly  up-stairs  witli  Anna,  and  show  her  her  room." 

It  was  well  that  the  attic  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  or  the  rejokings  there  would  certainly  have  roused 
poor  Eli  from  his  much  needed  rest ;  for  when  Anna, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  opened  the  door,  and  saw  the  clean^ 
pretty  little  room,  so  like  the  old  one,  she  opened  her 
eyes  rery  wide,  and  declared  there  must  be  witchcraft 
in  it.  There  stood  her  dear  little  stove  in  the  same 
comer  as  at  home,  and  a  bright  little  fire  was  crackling 
in  it.  She  thought  that  Tony  had  sold  the  stove,  and 
had  grieved  much  over  it,  for  there  was  not  a  stove  like 
it  in  all  France.  And  there  it  was,  looking  as  much  at 
home  as  if  it  had  stood  there  all  its  days.  And  in  the 
other  corner  opposite  the  stove  was  her  own  bed,  with 


its  red  and  white  curtains,  just  like  home.     In  the 
window  stood  the  large  table  and  the  four  wooden 
chairs ;  under  the  table  her  chest ;  and  on  the  wall  her 
own  shelf,  with  the  tin  cups  and  plates,  and  all  her 
things,  also  just  like  home.    "  Is  there  a  witch  amoog 
you  ?"  she  cried  in  amazement,  to  the  great  ddigfat  of 
the  boys,  who  dragged  her  abont  from  one  ooroer  to 
another,  trying  to  show  her  everything  at  once.   She 
opened  the  chest,  and  there  were  all  her  clothes,  neitij 
folded  and  arranged.   On  the  pins  behind  the  door  hns 
her  Swiss  costume,  for  many  years  her  (mly  holidij 
attire ;  and  beside  it  stood  a  pair  of  bran  new  ihoei 
No,  that  was  too  much ;  she  thought  she  must  be 
dreaming.    <'  But,"  she  asked  at  last,  **  when  n  Joit' 
phine  to  sleep  ?"    She  was  still  more  astonished  when 
Tony  drew  out  another  bed  from  beneath  benL   He 
had  sawn  a  piece  oflf  the  legs  of  Josephine's  little  bed- 
stead, and  put  castors  on  them,  so  that  it  oonM  be  rofled 
under  Anna's  high  bed  during  the  day,  to  make  moie 
space  in  the  room ;  and  the  boys  langhed  to  heut^ 
over  Anna's  wonder  and  admiratioD,  that  the  ftfhcr, 
who  had  come  home  rather  out  of  hamoor,  after  be  hii 
stood  for  a  while  at  the  door  watching  them,  bontali) 
into  a  hearty  laugh,  went  up  to  Anna,  shook  her  hwd 
kindly,  and  said  he  hoped  they  would  be  good  friend 
and  he  would  do  his  best  to  make  everything  comfort- 
able for  her,  that  she  might  be  happy  among  them. 

And  at  the  quiet  evening  worship,  Swiss  Anna  vep^ 
for  joy  as  she  had  never  done  in  all  her  hard  life ;  viult 
Mrs.  Lindfekler,  Josephine,  Tony,  and  even  the  fatbei^ 
felt  the  sweetness  of  doing  good.  None  of  them  oool^ 
sing—their  voices  fkiled  them ;  and,  besides,  it  might 
have  wakened  Eli,  who  still  slept  soundly.  Bat  wn^ 
of  them  had  ever  enjoyed  the  worship  more,  tat  tbej 
had  been  engaged  through  the  day  in  Qod's  service,  ib^ 
they  felt  his  presence  with  them  now,  bringing  hlessiqg 
and  peace. 

And  now  began  a  new  life  in  the  little  house,  full  d 
work  and  activity.  Early  in  the  morning,  after  the 
breakfast— which  Anna  prepared— fktber  and  mother 
went  ofif  to  the  factory,  and  Tony  to  the  woikifaoP' 
Josephine,  who  did  not  need  to  go  oat  till  eight  o'dod^ 
dressed  little  Lena,  and  saw  that  the  boys  had  ma^ 
themselves  clean  and  tidy  for  school  Then  she  helper 
Anna  to  make  the  beds  and  sweep  out  the  bed-rooios'» 
brought  Eli  his  morning  coffee ;  and  then,  if  she  stiH 
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1  time  to  spare^  did  what  she  could  in  the  kitchen,  so 
X  Anna  might  not  he  overbordened  with  work.  When 
\  was  gone,  and  the  boys  awaj  to  school,  Anna  would 
ng  Lena  to  old  Eli  to  be  taken  care  of,  while  she 
shed  the  sweeping  and  airing,  and  strewed  the  floors 
h  firesh  dean  sand.  Then,  while  the  dinner  was 
king,  she  attended  to  Eli  and  the  child,  and  poked 
»at  in  all  the  comers  of  the  house  to  see  if  there  was 
hing  that  wanted  cleaning  or  patting  in  order,  so 
t  in  a  short  time  the  little  house  really  was  as  neat 
I  tidy  as  a  doll*s  house ;  and  Anton  Lindfelder,  who 
I  a  fgnaX  friend  of  cleanliness  and  order,  rejoiced  over 
■nd  b^an  to  think  a  great  deal  of  Swiss  Anna. 
kud  A  nna  was  very  happy  in  her  new  home.  Parents 
L  children  k>Ted  her,  and  did  all  they  could  to  please 
'.  In  bad  weather  the  boys  were  her  little  messen- 
s,  and  brought  from  the  town  all  that  was  wanted 
tiie  house.  In  the  evening,  when  Tony  came  home 
m  his  work,  he  brought  in  water,  and  split  wood,  all 
mIj  for  the  next  day.  And  on  Saturday,  when  he 
t  away  eariier,  he.  would  go  with  the  boys  into  the 
wd  and  bring  home  dry  sticks  and  a  whole  bagful  of 
vomes,  to  help  to  make  the  fire  bum.  By  the  candle- 
s' Mis.  Lindfelder  and  Josephine  sewed,  knitted, 
nd  neiided  for  the  whole  family— for  Anna  too,  who 
add  ndtber  sew  nor  knit,  while  she  sat  at  her  spinning- 
ihed;  and  Tony  busied  himself  making  the  salt  dishes, 
■Mdea  tnys  and  spoons,  bird-cages,  and  mouse-traps, 
«Udi  pocnr  Eli  had  planned  to  make.  Anna  watched 
te  dever  worker  with  admiration  and  pleasure ;  and 
ititt  happy  as  a  child  when  in  the  spring  she  could 
any  the  pretty  things  with  the  early  vegetables  to  the 
BBket)  and  bring  home  money  for  them.  She  was  sure 
^  there  must  be  prosperity  in  that  house,  for  it  was 
li^tbeehiTd— all  brou^t  in,  and  none  carried  away. 
^  dw  had  never  been  so  contented  in  her  life,  and 
^oevetpiayed  so  heartily  as  now,  when  she  heard  every 
**^  MMh  beautiful  stories  out  of  the  ]Kble.  If  only 
Bi  ten  like  himself  again,  her  last  care  would  be  gone. 

^  poor  Eli  really  seemed  to  be  the  only  unhappy 
^  IB  the  little  circle.  He  smoked  no  more,  did  not 
^ornad  his  Bible,  and  was  always  gloomy,  silent^ 
"^ absent;  and  if  Tony  did  not  lift  him  half  by  force 
°^  hii  bed  to  the  arm-chair  every  day  when  he  came 
■'OBM  to  dinner,  and  back  to  bed  at  night,  as  Joseph 
^  to  do,  he  would  haTe  lain  in  his  bed  <'  like  a  log  of 
^1^  Anna  said,  and  never  asked  for  food  or  drink. 
Bbe  tiioQgbt  *'  sometimes  he  looked  as  if  he  had  an  evil 
•••cittce— God  preaerve  us !" 

''I  thiidL  poor  Eli  has  doubts  and  temptations, 
^^"  said  Mrs.  Lindfelder,  who  was  always  tender 
^  ttosiderate  to  the  old  man,  '^  and  we  must  let  him 
^  them  alone  with  his  Qod ;  we  can  do  nothing  but 
^fcrhim.'' 

*Pkay  for  him!**  grumbled  Anna.  ''He  can  pray 
^^  than  all  of  ns  put  together,  when  be  likes,  and  he 
^  fnaefaed  to  me  better  than  ever  the  pastor  did. 
^8  not  whatfa  the  matter  with  him.    He  is  just 


jealous  of  Tony,  who  is  so  kind  to  him,  and  only  the 
other  day  put  wheels  on  his  chair.  But  he  never  could 
bear  young  carpenters,  for  he  always  believed  it  was 
their  fault  that  he  had  grown  old  and  useless  ;  and  that 
is  really  very  stupid  ancT  unreasonable  of  him,  and  Til 
tell  him  so  some  day." 

The  next  afternoon  she  was  alone  in  the  house  with 
him ;  and  when  she  brought  him  his  coffee,  and  again 
received  a  short  refusal  of  her  kind  offer  to  roll  his  chair 
into  the  parlour—''  now  that  Tony  had  put  wheels  to  it, 
he  did  not  need  to  stay  always  on  one  spot,  like  a  snail  "— 
she  broke  the  ice,  and  said  reproachfully, — 

"  It  is  really  very  wrong  of  you,  Eli,  to  be  always  so 
discontented.  I  am  siure  every  one  does  their  best  to 
make  you  happy.  It  is  nothing  but  your  stupid  jealousy 
of  that  good  Tony  that  is  making  you  so  makolly." 

This  plain-spoken  reproof  seemed  to  shake  Eli  out  of 
his  apathy,  for  he  answered,  in  something  like  his  former 
tone, — 

"  Why  do  you  use  long  words  that  you  can't  pronounce, 
Anna?  Makolly! — how  is  a  Christian  to  understand 
that  that  means  melancholy  ?" 

"  WeU,  you  are  no  heathen,  Eli,  and  you  seem  to 
have  understood  it,"  answered  Anna— thinking  to  her- 
self, "  I  was  right  then,  after  all,  and,  thank  God,  he  has 
begun  to  speak  again."  Then  she  continued  aloud— 
"  Ton  used  to  preach  so  beautifully  to  others,  Eli,  you 
had  better  preach  to  yourself  now ;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  hateful  as  ingratitude,  old  Mrs.  Fellen- 
berg  always  told  me.  And  yon  ought,  with  me,  to  thank 
God,  and  the  good  people  who  have  helped  us  in  our 
trouble  and  given  us  a  home.  Just  think  what  would 
have  become  of  us !  Would  you  like  better  to  be  in  the 
hospital  ?  They  would  not  be  so  patient  with  you  there, 
I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  am  not  ungrateful,  Anna,"  said  Eli,  quite  humbly, 
"  and  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  of  all  the  goodness  which 
the  Lord  and  all  you  good  people  show  to  a  poor  old 
cripple;  but—" 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  then ;  and  why  have 
you  all  at  once  become  so  altered  and  so  strange  that  no 
one  knows  what  to  do  to  please  you  ? " 

"  I  am  displeased  with  no  one  but  myself,  Anna ;  and 
that  is  because  I  am,  as  it  were,  under  a  curse,  as  my 
old  godfather  would  have  s«d." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Eli  ? " 

"  You  would  not  understand,  even  if  I  could  tell  you, 
Anna ;  but,  believe  me,  I  have  suffered  more  under  it 
than  under  the  burning  beam,  or  when  my  leg  was  taken 
off.  I  have  suffered  so  much  that  I  sometimes  thought 
my  old  head  would  go  wrong  altogether,*'  he  added,  with 
his  head  bowed  down,  and  an  expression  of  such  intense 
pain  that  Anna  was  quite  moved  by  it,  and  repented  the 
hard  words  she  had  said  to  him. 

"  But,"  she  said  to  herself  afterwards  in  the  kitchen, 
"  I  am  glad  that  I  did  it,  after  all ;  for  it  has  opened 
his  mouth  at  least,  and  he  has  begun  to  talk  again  as 
he  did  at  home,  thank  God." 
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Poor  old  Eli  had  indeed  come  through  a  sore  struggle. 
Was  it  really,  as  Anna  supposed,  childish  jealousy  of 
Tony ;  or  was  it  something  else  ?  No  one  could  know, 
for  he  never  spoke  of  it  But  he  must  have  sought 
help,  and  found  it,  in  the  ri^t  quarter  — from  Him 
whom  the  winds  and  waves  ohey,  and  who  alone  can 
still  the  storm  in  a  troubled  heart  and  give  peace  to  the 
weary  soul ;  for  it  is  certain  tliat  from  that  day  he  grew 
more  and  more  cheerful,  till  he  became  once  more  the 
quiet,  kindly  old  man  he  had  been  before.  And  when 
the  spring  came,  and  the  sun  shone  warm  into  £li*s 
little  room,  and  he  could  sit  at  the  window  and  breathe 
in  the  fresh  air,  and  hear  the  little  birds  singing  as  they 
used  to  sing  in  Hermhut,  where  he  had  been  so  happy 
with  his  old  godfather,  then  he  began  to  read  his  Bible 
again ;  and  the  more  he  read,  the  happier  he  seemed  to 
be.  One  fine  afternoon  the  boys  rolled  him  triumphantly 
in  his  arm-chair  out  into  the  garden,  under  the  old 
apple-tree,  which  was  covered  with  pink  buds ;  and 
that  did  the  old  man  good,  for  since  he  had  lost  his  leg, 
he  had  not  enjoyed  the  fresh  air.  That  day  he  smoked 
his  pipe  again  for  the  first  time ;  and  afterwards,  when- 
ever the  boys  came  in  from  school,  he  would  cry, ''  Wood 
here,  wood  here,  children!"  and  let  them  roll  him 
"  over  stick  and  stone,*'  round  and  round  the  garden,  to 
his  own  delight  as  much  as  theirs. 

But  it  was  in  Lent  that  Anna  said  joyfully  to  Mrs. 
Lindfelder  —  "  Now  Eli  is  all  right  again.  He  has 
begun  to  teach  the  boys  his  songs,  and  the  oi^gan  is 
going  again.''  And  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Saturday, 
when  the  church-bells  were  ringing  in  the  holy  feast, 
the  old  man  sat  under  the  blooming  apple-tree,  little 
Lena  on  his  knee,  and  the  other  children  standing  round 
him,  and  they  sang  together,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  bells,  the  beautiful  old  Easter  hymn : 

"Oh,  thou  holiest. 
Oh,  thou  happiest, 
Mercy-brin^ng  Easter-tide ! 
World  Uj  in  prison — 
Christ  is  arisen : 
Christians,  rejoice  o'er  all  the  world  wide ! 

"Oh,  thon  holiest. 
Oh,  thou  happiest, 
Mercf-briniflng  Easter-tide ! 
Life  has  been  won. 
Death  overcome : 
Christians,  rejoice  o'er  all  the  world  wide ! 

"Oh.thouhoUe8t, 
Oh,  thou  happiest, 
Mercj-bringing  Easter-tide ! 
Strength  He  will  gfye; 
To  Him  let  ns  live: 
Christians,  rejoice  o'er  all  the  world  wide ! " 

"  Well,  these  Lindfelders  have  a  good  time  of  it 
There  they  sit  and  sing,  like  birds  among  hemp-seed, 
while  we  others  are  starving  and  perishing  in  misery," 
said  a  tall,  thin  woman,  with  untidy  hair  and  ragged, 
dirty  clothes— who  had  listened  to  the  hymn  from  behind 
the  hedge— to  Swiss  Anna. 

Anna,  who  had  paused  in  her  work  to  listen  too,  with 
folded  hands  and  a  look  of  reverence,  and  was  now  lift- 


ing her  spade  again,  looked  at  the  woman  over  the 
hedge,  and  answered  shortly,— 

''  Those  who  are  willing  to  work  seldom  starve,  Mn. 
MartinelL" 

"  It's  easy  for  you  to  talk,  Anna ;  you  have  all  that 
you  need.  If  you  were  in  my  skin,  and  had  all  the 
winter  through  no  fire,  no  good  food,  not  a  whole  stitch 
of  clothes,  and  children  who  despised  you  in  your  old 
age,  and  did  not  give  you  as  much  as  a  good  word,  yoo 
would  sing  another  song  too." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Martinell,— if  I  were  in  your 
skin,  I  would  first  of  all  wash  it,  and  keep  it  dean.  I 
know,  too,  what  poverty  is ;  but  the  pooiest  can  be 
cleanly — that  costs  no  money,  for  Qod  gives  us  witer 
for  nothing.  And  then  I  would  tear  the  tawdry  finerf 
off  that  big  girl's  back,  and  the  ribbons  and  flowers  firom 
her  Sunday  hat  The  money  that  these  cost  would 
make  soup  for  many  a  dayi  And  I  would  look  after  the 
poor  little  boy ;  he  looks  so  miserable,  t4iat  one's  beirt 
aches  for  hinL" 

"That's  true,  Anna ;  his  mother  troubles  herself  little 
about  him.  And  what  you  say  about  the  finely  is  tna 
But  what  can  I  do  ?  The  girls  earn  money,  and  to 
they  spend  it  as  they  please ;  and  if  the  mother  sqri  * 
word,  they  only  laugh  at  her.  And  as  to  the  lid,  I 
daren't  open  my  mouth  to  him  now,  he  is  so  nmgfa  loi 
violent" 

"  That  comes  of  his  lounging  about  doing  nothing  iH 
day.  The  lad  is  strong  as  a  giant,  and  has  been  idle  lU 
the  winter.  You  should  not  have  allowed  that  Who 
does  not  work  will  do  something  worse ; 

'  For  Satan  finds  some  misehlef  itUl 
For  idle  hands  to  do,' 

Mrs.  Fellenberg  always  told  me." 

"  But  what  can  I  do,  Anna  ?  Tou  don*t  know  wba( 
it  is  to  have  undutiful  children,  or  you  would  not  tilk 
so.  My  boy  had  a  quarrel  with  the  foreman  at  the  fi^ 
tory,  and  was  dismissed.  He  is  to  get  work  in  soother 
at  Easter ;  but  what  good  will  it  do  me  ?  As  £Mt  ai  he 
earns  anything,  he  pours  it  down  his  throaty  and  I  neier 
see  a  penny  of  it  I  only  wish  he  had  to  draw  this  jeir, 
and  would  be  taken  for  a  soldier ;  then  I  wocdd  beii<i 
of  him." 

"  Has  he  not  drawn  yet  ?   He  looks  older  than  thai" 

''  No ;  he  draws  next  year  with  Tony  IMMAi^ 
they  are  the  same  age.  But  if  Tony  should  lose,  vb^ 
have  to  go  off  to  the  war,  it  would  be  a  ain  and  a  sbtfMi 
for  there  is  not  a  better  lad  in  the  world.  And  thit  'a 
how  the  Lindfelders  are  so  much  better  off  than  the 
like  of  us— their  children  are  so  good  to  them." 

Anna  was  so  startled  by  the  commencement  of  thii 
speech  that  the  spade  fell  from  her  hand.  Tony  «** 
her  darling,  the  chief  bread-winner,  and  the  support^ 
the  whole  house ;  and  if  he  must  go  away  as  a  soldier 
to  that  dreadfid  Crimea  of  which  she  had  heard  Anton 
Lindfelder  talking  to  Eli  in  the  evenings,  where  the 
cholera  was  raging,  and  whdre  the  wild  Coondcs  li^  • 
She  grew  pale,  and  was  about  to  ask  Mrs.  Maitintf  i' 
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she  was  quite  sure  that  Tony  must  draw  next  year, 
when  Josephine  and  Mrs.  Lindfelder  came  up  and 
spoke  kindly  to  the  poor  woman.  Josephine  had  told, 
in  a  house  where  she  worked,  about  the  poor  neglected 
little  Cari,  and  the  hard  life  which  his  old  grandmother 
led ;  and  they  had  given  her  a  little  dress  and  some 
underclothing  for  the  child;  and  an  apron  and  shawl  for 
Mrs.  Martinell. 

"  And  now  I  will  come  to-morrow  morning,  and  wash 
and  dress  little  Carl,  and  bring  him  home  with  me.  I 
can  take  care  of  him  and  Lena  at  the  same  time ;  and 
yoa  will  go  with  our  people  to  church,  will  you  not  ? '' 
said  the  kind-hearted  girl. 

"  But  I  am  all  in  rags,  child  ;  how  can  I  go  to  the 
chnrdi  ?    No,  no,  Miss  Finy ;  I  would  die  of  shame." 

**  The  apron  and  shawl  will  co?er  the  old  dress,  and  I 
will  lend  you  a  pair  of  shoes  and  one  of  my  caps,"  said 
Mrs.  Lindfelder.  ''  Do  come  with  us  to-morrow  to 
charcb,  Mrs.  MartinelL  Perhaps  the  Lord  may  put  the 
Easter  gladness  into  your  weary  heart  there." 

Mrs.  Martinell  promised,  and,  with  the  bundle  under 
her  arm,  returned  to  the  "  den  of  thieves,"  as  Anna 
insisted  on  calling  the  little,  dark,  tumble-down  cottage, 
not  far  from  the  Lindfelders*,  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  Martinells. 

"I  wonder  she  didn't  ask  the  loan  of  Josephine*s 
Sunday  gown ! "  exclaimed  Anna  angrily,  thrusting  her 
spade  energetically  into  the  earth.  "  What  a  barefaced 
set  these  Dutch  are !  She  took  the  bundle  as  if  she 
had  the  best  right  in  the  world  to  it,  without  so  much  as 
a'thankyou!'" 

<'  We  must  not  be  hard  on  the  poor  woman,"  answered 
Mrs.  Lindfelder.  "  I  have  heard  that  she  has  seen 
better  days  in  her  own  country ; '  but  now,  through 
the  ill  conduct  of  her  children,  she  has  been  brought 
into  snch  misery  that  her  sensibilities  are  blunted  by 
it" 

^  Bat  that  is  all  her  own  fault,"  insisted  Anna.  "She 
spoiled  her  children  when  they  were  young,  and,  instead 
of  training  them  to  be  sober  and  industrious,  put  all 
aorta  of  ambitions  notions  in  their  heads.  The  girls 
were  to  grow  up  fine  mademoiselles,  and  the  long  George 
a  gentleman !  Now  she  has  her  reward ;  for  old  Mrs. 
Fdlenbeig  always  said,  '  As  we  train  our  children,  so 
we  have  them.' " 

^  Bat  if  the  Lord  does  not  help  us  to  train  them, 
Anna,  we  cannot  make  our  children  good." 

"  Yoa  have  done  it." 

''Hot  without  Qod's  help." 

**  WeU,  Mrs.  Martinell  might  have  done  it  too.  But 
she  haa  always  been  idle  and  good  for  nothing,  and  the 
peatest  sloven  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  is  so  stilL 
She  has  as  many  hands  as  you  and  I,  and  could  at  least 
keep  that  poor  child,  hersdf,  and  her  den  clean,  instead 
of  gliding  about  all  day.  No,  no,  Mrs.  Lindfelder.  I 
■n  poor  and  old  too ;  bot,  thank  Gk)d,  I  have  always 
done  my  day's  work,  and  in  the  worst  of  my  poverty 
kept  mj  hodiw  and  myself  clean  and  tidy." 


«  Do  you  remember,  Anna,  what  the  strange  pastor 
preached  a  fortnight  ago  ?" 

"  Yes.  It  was  a  fine  sermon,  but  it  did  not  con- 
cern me." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  it  was  all  about  pride." 

"  And  you  really  think  that  that  cannot  concern  you, 
and  that  you  are  not  the  least  bit  proud  ?" 

"  But,  Mrs.  Lindfelder,  I  am  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
What  could  I  be  proud  of  ?" 

"  Of  your  industry,  your  cleanliness,  and  order,"  said* 
Mrs.  Lindfelder,  laying  her  hand  gently  on  Anna's 
shoulder.  "  Yes,  Anna,  you  may  open  your  eyes.  It  is 
quite  true ;  we  poor  people  have  oiur  pride  as  well  as  the 
rich,  and  are  just  as  apt  to  be  self-righteous." 

"  But  one  may  say  what  every  one  knows  is  true." 

"  Yes,  Anna,  but  not  think  too  highly  of  ourselves, 
or  judge  our  neighbours  too  harshly ;  for  if  you  or  I  had 
been  in  Mrs.  Martinell's  place,  it  is  not  likely  we  should 
have  been  any  better." 

"  No,  no,  Mrs.  Lindfelder ;  you  must  not  say  tliat. 
I  would  rather  die  than  go  about  doing  nothing  all  day, 
and  live  in  such  a  mess  of  dirt" 

"  Because  God  gave  you  a  good  mother,  who  trained 
yon  from  your  childhood  to  industry  and  cleanliness^ 
and  afterwards  when  you  grew  up  you  found  a  good 
mistress  in  old  Mrs.  Fellenberg,  who  followed  up  your 
mother's  good  instnictions ;  while  poor  Mrs.  Martinell 
has  probably  all  her  life  seen  and  heard  only  evil.  See, 
Anna,  none  of  us  know  how  God  has  watched  over  and 
cared  for  us  from  our  childhood,  and  how  everything 
good  in  us  is  nothing  but  a  gift  of  his  mercy,  and  cannot 
make  us  better  in  his  eyes." 

"  Anna,"  said  Josephine,  "  on  Easter  Monday  you 
and  I  will  go  and  see  if  we  cannot  help  poor  Mrs. 
Martinell  to  put  her  place  in  something  like  order. 
But  Tony  must  come  with  us,  for  I  am  afraid  of  long 
George." 

''  0  Mrs.  Lindfelder,  is  it  really  true  ?  That  woman 
gave  me  such  a  fright  a  little  while  ago,  by  saying  Tony 
would  have  to  draw  next  year  with  her  long  George." 

"  Only  too  true,"  answered  the  mother,  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

"  But,  in  God's  name,  if  he  loses,  he  must  go  away 
to  that  terrible  war,  where  the  cholera  and  the  Turks 
kill  all  whom  the  wicked  Cossacks  leave  alive  !  How 
can  you  be  so  calm  about  it  ? " 

"  I  am  not  calm  about  it,  Anna  ;  since  the  war  broke 
out  my  heart  has  grown  heavier  every  day.  And  yester- 
day, when  I  was  at  the  Wunnebnrger's,  and  found  the 
good  people  in  tears  and  anxiety  because  their  eldest 
son  mast  draw  to-morrow,  I  thought :  This  is  what  we 
will  have  to  suffer  in  another  year." 

"  But  how  is  it  that  yoa  have  never  spoken  of  it  ?" 

"  You  see  what  good  speaking  of  it  would  do,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Lindfelder,  pointing  to  Josephine,  who 
stood  sobbing  at  the  hedge,  to  which  she  had  turned  to 
hide  her  tears. 
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Poor  Auna  felt  as  if  she  had  been  struck  by  a  thunder- 
bolt. **  But,  Mrs.  Lindfclder,  if  our  Tony  were  taken 
away,  it  would  be  a  tenible  misfortune." 

''The  greatest  that  could  befall  U3,  Anna,"  said  the 
good  mother  in  a  choking  voice,  and  large  tears  fell  from 
ber  eyes. 

«  We  could  never  get  along  without  him !"  continued 
Anna,  also  beginning  to  weep.  '^  He  earns  as  much  as 
all  the  rest  of  us  put  together." 

'^  I  know  that,  Anna.  But  we  are  very  foolish  to 
torment  ourselves  so  beforehand.  '  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof,'  and  in  a  year  many  changes  may 
come.  In  the  meantime,  do  me  the  favour  not  to  8i)eak 
of  it.  My  husband  is  sad  enough  about  it  already,  and 
poor  Tony's  heart  grows  heavier  every  day  as  the  time 
draws  nearer  ;  I  see  that.  We  will  cast  our  care  on  the 
Lord ;  for  you  know  the  Bible  says,  '  The  lot  is  cast 
into  the  lap,  but  the  ii'hole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the 
Lord.'  Only  help  us  to  pray,  old  Anna ;  prayer  can  do 
much,  if  it  is  earnest." 

Anna  promised  both— to  pray,  and  to  keep  silence  ; 
although  the  latter  was  often  very  hard,  especially  in  the 
evenings,  when  Anton  Lindfelder  began  to  talk  to  Eli 
about  the  war— about  Sebastopol,  and  all  the  dangers 
and  privations  to  which  the  brave  soldiers  were  exposed 
in  the  far -distant  foreign  land.  And  when  she  saw 
Tony  listening  eagerly,  though  without  speaking  a 
word,  and  marked  the  dark  shadow  which  fell  over  his 
usually  happy  face ;  and  how  Josephine  struggled  to 
keep  back  her  tears  ;  and  how  sadly  father  and  mother 
looked  at  their  son  ;  and  how  Anton  Luidfelder  passed 
his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  he  always  did  when  a  sharp 
pain  went  through  his  heart, — then  it  was  all  Anna 
could  do  to  keep  her  promise,  and  she  would  heave  such 
sighs,  that  old  £li  said  they  might  have  turned  a  wind- 
milly  and  which  often  made  the  others  laugh  in  the 
midst  of  their  sorrow.  But  then,  at  the  evening  wor- 
ship, Mrs.  Lindfelder  would  oflfersuch  a  heartfelt  child- 
like prayer,  and  read  such  a  comforting  passage  fW)m 
the  Bible,  and  old  Eli  would  sing  such  a  beautiful  hymn, 
that  the  heavy  hearts  became  gradually  lighter,  the  sad 
faces  more  cheerful,  and  the  oppressing  cares  were  for 
the  time  driven  away. 

"What  a  blessed  thing  prayer  is!  I  would  never 
have  believed  it,  had  I  not  learned  it  here,  although  old 
Mrs.  Fellenberg  told  me  so  many  a  time,"  said  Anna 
one  evening  to  Josephine  as  they  were  going  to  bed ; 
for  at  that  time  she  would  make  up  for  her  enforced 
silence  during  the  day,  and  the  two  would  pour  out 
their  hearts  to  each  other,  often  till  past  midnight. 

Anna,  who  grew  fonder  of  Tony  every  day,  told  every 
one  "  that  there  was  not  in  all  the  world  such  a  good 
and  clever  lad ! "  Whereupon  Mrs.  Lindfelder  would  re- 
buke her  laughingly,  and  say  she  just  went  on  about 
Tony  as  Mrs.  Martinell  used  to  do  about  her  children  ; 
she  should  take  care  lest  he  too  should  become  vain  and 
good  for  nothing  through  too  much  praise.  And  it  was 
strange  how^  as  Anna's  love  for  Tony  increased,  she 


herself  became  dearer  to  young  Josqibiae ;  how  tho 
girl  grew  more  and  more  eager  to  help  her,  "  and  would 
go  through  fire  and  water  for  me,  if  I  would  let  her! 
And  if  tlie  war  were  over,  and  Tony  did  not  need  to 
draw  next  year,"  sighed  Anna,  ''  and  if  Lena  were  a 
little  bigger,  and  could  go  to  school  with  her  brothen— 
for  I  would  rather  dig  the  whole  garden  any  day  than 
look  after  the  little  Will-o'-the-wisp— then  I  would  be 
quite  happy ! " 

And  the  blessing  of  God  certainly  rested  on  the  little 
house  and  its  industrious  inhabitanta.    Tony  was  lodi 
an  able  workman,  that  he  had  become  almost  indii- 
pensable  to  his  master,  and  had  the  prospect  of  sooo 
being  made  a  foreman  ;  Josephine  rejoiced  in  being aUe 
to  earn  day  by  day  the  shillings  of  whidi  she  hid 
dreamed,  and  in  being  useful  at  home  too— sewing 
knitting,  and  ironing  ;  father  and  mother  brought  hooi 
a  good  wage  every  pay-day ;  and  on  the  market-dijf 
Anna  carried  the  vegetables  she  had  grown  in  the  gv- 
den,  and  the  fruits  of  Tony's  winter  eveningi^  vori^ 
to  the  town,  and  would  bring  home  several  fraociio 
exchange. 

Prayer  and  work  are  the  best  defence  against  foil/ 
and  sin,  and  so  peace  and  harmony  dwelt  with  oor 
friends.  The  boys  behaved  well,  and  made  good  pro- 
gress at  school ;  Lena  bloomed  like  a  May  rose,  and 
was  the  pet  and  joy  of  the  whole  house.  Eli  seemed  to 
have  got  new  life  again :  he  heard  the  boys  tfasir 
lessons,  and  looked  over  their  exercises ;  taught  tbeia 
to  repeat  and  sing  his  favourite  hymns ;  and  in  titf 
evenings  and  on  Sundays  would  talk  so  sensibly  with 
the  father  about  the  war,  the  children,  and  the  haid 
times,  and  knew  always  when  to  throw  in  a  word  in 
season  about  the  ''  one  thing  needfuL"  And  Antoo 
Lindfelder  grew  to  love  the  old  man,  and  learned  from 
him  to  look  at  life  from  another  view-point ;  and,  thoajii 
he  never  acknowledged  it  to  others,  he  had  to  confM 
to  himself  that  his  Salome  had  been  right  again  when 
she  prophesied  that  old  Eli  would  bring  a  blessing  with 
*  him.  And  the  mother  watched  over  all  with  Caithfol 
anxious  love.  When  one  of  her  dear  ones,  as  often 
happened,  was  overtaken  by  a  fault,  she  reproved  the 
erring  one  with  tender,  loving  words,  and  she  bore  then 
every  day  on  her  heart  to  the  mercy-seat^  and  oob* 
mended  them  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  beaveiilj 
Father. 

And  by  the  harvest-time,  to  the  father's  great  iitii- 
faction,  the  150  francs  interest  were  already  saved, lod 
the  n)other  intended  to  carry  them  herself  to  Basle  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  last  visit,  with  a  basket  of  the 
finest  apples  (for  God's  blessing  was  on  the  old  treetooi 
and  it  was  loaded  with  fruit),  that  she  might  have  tf 
opportunity  of  once  more  heartily  thanking  the  old 
gentleman  for  his  timely  help.  Not  only  had  our  firitn^ 
suffered  no  want  up  till  this  time,  bat  they  had,  like  the 
ants, ''  provided  their  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gatbeied 
their  food  in  the  harvest"  The  winter  stores  were  laid 
in  at  the  proper  time,  the  winter  clothing  prepaiedf 
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oddogB  mended^  and  many  warm  new  arti- 

Old  Eli  and  Swiss  Anna  were  provided  for 
itiier  cared  for  them  even  as  for  her  own, 
ma  besides,. as  pocket-money,  a  part  of  all 
the  market,  and  £11  every  quarter  the  tenth 
lension.  And  she  had  also  come  to  the  help 
oorer  family,  not  with  silver  and  gold,  which 
possess,  but  with  counsel  and  kind  words ; 

the  sick,  comforted  the  sorrowful,  and 
nred  the  erring.  Anna  had  found  her  way 
once  to  Mrs.  Martinell*s  **  den,^  and,  with 
Josephine's  help,  had  greatly  improved  its 
Tony  had  got  work  in  the  wood-yard  for 
y  who  at  first  absolutely  refused  to  go,  and 
le  of  a  good  family,  and  would  rather  put  a 
gh  his  head  than  work  as  a  common  day- 
Mrs.  Lindfelder,  who  was  present,  replied, 
diet  would  be  very  quickly  shot ;  but  after 
come  the  long  eternity,  and  he  had  better 
w  it  would  be  with  him  then.  Tony  reasoned 
ith  him,  and  he  let  himself  at  last  be  per- 
1  the  regular  work  all  summer,  under  Tony*8 
enoe,  did  much  to  improve  him,  and  seemed 
ti  kinder  to  his  old  mother 
d  Josephine  took  little  Carl  under  their 
B.  Josephine  begged  of  her  employers  for 
soon  had  him  decently  clothed.  Anna 
child  and  his  clothes,  brought  him  often  to 
iena  in  the  garden,  and  shared  her  meals 

The  boys  wished  to  help  too,  and  it  soon 
ibit  with  them  to  save  something  from  their 
little  Carl — bread  and  milk,  potatoes,  or  a 
ip — till  the  poor  starved  child  grew  gradually 

lively,  and  Anna  would  say  with  pride, 
what  a  fine  boy  the  poor  little  skeleton  is 
'  Old  Eli,  too,  loved  the  child,  and  played 
I  he  did  with  Lena ;  and  often  he  would  take 
m  his  lap,  and  let  the  boys  draw  them  all 
p^ditxi  in  the  arm-chair,  a  proceeding  much 
all  the  children. 

intiful  blooming  garden  seems  to  me  like  the 
hen,  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  want," 
s  Sunday  afternoon,  as  they  all  sat  together 
ipple-tree. 

ort  of  a  land  was  that  ?"  asked  Anna, 
of  you  can  tell  ?"  said  Eli,  turning  to  the 

id  where  the  Qergesenes  dwelt/'  said  Ham- 
itly. 

laughed  at  that,  though  probably  some  of 
>t  know  any  better.  But  the  "  Brefessor  "  ex- 
Pharaoh  gave  it  to  Joseph  for  his  old  father 
)v^n  brothers,  when  they  had  to  leave  the 
aaan  and  come  to  Egypt  on  account  of  the 
jid  afterwards,  in  Moses*  time,  when  the  ten 
le  upon  Egypt,  none  of  them  came  on  the 
ishen.  No  hailstones  fell  there ;  the  great 
not  eat  one  leaf  there ;  and  when  it  was  dark 


for  three  days  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  sun 
shone  brightly  there !  '* 

<' And  is  it  not  something  like  that  in  our  garden  ?" 
continued  old  Ell  ''When  I  look  at  the  blackened, 
diseased  potatoes  in  the  fields  round  about,  and  then  at 
our  green  healthy  plants,  and  see  the  old  apple-tree  with 
its  branches  bending  under  their  weight  of  golden  fruit, 
while  other  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  stand  empty 
with  yellow,  withered  leaves,— then  I  could  smite  myse^ 
on  the  breast,  and  say  with  Jacob,  '  I  am  not  worthy 
of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth, 
which  thou  hast  showed  unto  thy  servant !'" 

'*  Ton  are  quite  right,  Eli,"  repUed  Mrs.  Lindfelder. 
'*  Do  you  remember,  fatlier,  how  we  sat  under  the  apple- 
tree  this  time  last  year,  when  Tony  found  the  seven 
apples  7  How  diflferent  everythmg  was  then,  and  how 
sad  and  downcast  we  were  !  And  how  graciously  the 
Lord  has  helped  us,  and  put  our  faithlessness  to 
shame ! " 

"But  this  time  next  year,  mother !  you  will  perhaps 
all  be  sitting  here  againj  and  who  knows  where  I  may 
be,  or  if  I  will  be  living  then  ! "  exclaimed  Tony  with  a 
sigh ;  and  then,  startled  at  his  own  imprudence,  he  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

Teai}B  came  into  his  mother's  eyes  and  Josephine's ; 
Anna  heaved  one  of  her  tremendous  sighs ;  and  the 
father  fixed  his  eyes  darkly  on  the  ground,  as  he  had 
done  a  year  ago. 

"  Ebenezer ;  that  is,  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped 
us,"  said  old  Eli  solemnly,  laying  his  hand  on  Tony's 
shoulder,  '''Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  young  man; 
trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bruig  it  to  pass.'  And 
if  you  all  sit  here  together  next  year,  and  the  poor 
cripple  has  meanwhile  been  called  home,  carve  an 
Ebenezer  on  the  trunk  of  the  dear  old  tree,  and  think 
of  old  Eli,  who  foretold  it,  and  who  will  be  thinking  of 
you  in  heaven." 

Silence  followed  these  words,  and  Anna  thought  to 
herself :  "  Eli  is  surely  going  to  die  soon,  that  is  the 
first  kind  word  he  has  said  to  poor  Tony ! "  And  as 
she  could  never  remain  long  silent,  she  soon  said  aloud, 
'*  We  must  gather  the  apples  this  week,  Mrs.  Lindfelder, 
or  they  will  begin  to  fall,  and  that  would  be  a  pity ; 
one  struck  me  on  the  nose  just  now.  The  Borsdorf  is 
the  king  of  apples,  and  can  be  used  in  any  way,  old  Mrs. 
Fellenbeig  always  said,  but  now  you  hardly  ever  see  one, 
people  are  so  newfangled  nowadays." 

"  When  would  you  have  time  to  gather  them  for  us, 
Tony?" 

"  To-morrow,  if  you  like,  inother,  I  can  easily  manage 
to  get  home  an  hour  earlier." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Anna,  "  for  Tuesday 
is  the  market-day.  Apples  are  scarce  and  dear  this 
season,  and  you  will  see  I  will  get  three  or  four  francs 
for  the  hundred." 

"But  the  finest  you  must  put  aside  for  my  good  old 
gentleman  in  Basle,  Anna,"  said  Mrs.  Lindfelder. 

"  Well,  well,"  gnimbled  Anna,  "  he  could  surely  eat 
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A  few  small  ones  among  the  rest.  If  yon  take  away  all 
the  best  ones,  I  will  not  got  them  sold.*' 

''And  we  will  keep  some  for  oareelves  too,  won*t  we, 
mother  V*  put  in  Tony;  and  was  abont  to  add,  ''perhaps 
they  may  be  the  last  I  shall  eat  from  the  old  tree !  *' 
but  be  checked  himself  in  time  as  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Josephine's  sorrowful  face,  and  said  instead,  as 
cheerily  as  he  could,  "  You  must  give  us  a  feast  in 
honour  of  the  apple-harvest,  mother,  since  it  has  turned 
out  so  well,  and,  as  Anna  says,  will  bring  in  so  much 
money." 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Lindfelder,  you  might  bake  us  pancakes 
for  supper  to-night.  It  is  so  long  since  I  tasted  any, 
and  I  am  so  fond  of  them,  and  so  is  Eli." 

"  Oh  yes,  mother— pancakes,  please,  mother ! "  cried 
the  children. 

"  I  have  no  objection,  if  father  is  willing." 

"  Well,"  said  the  father,  "  once  is  not  every  night, 
and  since  our  apple-tree  has  done  so  well,  we  may 
allow  ourselves  a  little  extravagance  in  honour  of  it  I 
have  to  go  into  the  town  now,  but  I  will  be  back  by  the 
time  the  pancakes  are  ready." 

Great  was  the  delight  of  the  children,  who  bad 
enjoyed  no  little  luxury  for  a  long  time.  The  mother 
went  at  once  to  the  kitchen ;  Anna,  who  was  as  pleased 
as  the  children,  said  to  Tony  :  "  I  will  fetch  you  a  little 
basket,  and  you  will  climb  on  the  tree  and  fill  it  with 
apples,  but  only  the  smallest ;  we  will  roast  them  to  eat 
with  the  pancakes." 

Meanwhile  Josephine  sat  sad  and  silent  on  the  bench 
beside  £li*s  chair.  She  held  the  old  man's  hand  in 
both  of  hers,  and  seemed  to  see  and  hear  nothing  that 
was  going  on  around.  The  dread  that  Tony  would  have 
to  go  away  to  the  war  had  become  with  her  a  painful 
certainty :  she  saw  him  departing,  heard  the  trumpets 
sounding,  saw  the  bullets  flying  and  the  swords  flashing, 
and  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  much  as  she  would 
have  wished  to  hide  her  sorrow  from  the  rest 

"  Look,  Tony,  there  on  the  very  top  is  the  finest  apple 
of  all,"  said  Anna ;  "  it  would  be  a  shame  to  let  it  fall 
on  the  ground,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  gather,  for  it 
hangs  so  high,  and  on  a  very  thin  branch." 

"  The  apple  belongs  to  whoevef  brings  it  down  safely ! " 
said  Tony  to  the  boys. 

Hammy  and  Dresy  climbed  one  after  the  other,  and 
did  their  best ;  but  the  apple  hung  too  high  for  the 
sturdy  little  fellows,  who  had  both  to  slide  down  again 
without  it  and  be  laughed  at    Then  Tony  got  up  him- 


self, and  swung  himself  like  a  cat  from  bongh  to  boogjb^ 
higher  and  higher.  t 

"  Take  care,  take  care,  Tony !"  cried  Anna  oovering 
her  eyes  with  her  hand,  "  you  will  get  diziy  and  &1I,  or 
these  thin  branches  will  break  with  yoa !" 

"A  strong  young  carpenter  must  not  be  afraid  of 
dizziness,  and  should  feel  as  safe  on  the  boughs  of  a  tree, 
or  the  beams  of  a  house,  as  on  the  ground,"  said  old 
Eli,  who  watched  his  movements  with  erident  pleasure. 

Suddenly  the  boys  shouted,  "  He*s  got  it !  Tony  hii 
it ! "  and  clapped  their  hands  in  delight 

"  Will  he  really  eat  it  himself,  and  not  give  it  to  os  I"* 
continued  Ilammy  in  an  undertone. 

But  Tony  took  his  beautiful  apple  to  Finy,  pat  his 
arm  round  her,  and  as  he  laid  the  apple  in  her  hand,  laid 
something  to  her  very  softly— something  that  no  one 
else  could  hear,  except,  perhaps,  old  Eli ;  and  be  oerer 
told. 

All  at  once  Hammy  cried  out,  "  Oh,  look  at  tbeie 
two ! "  while  little  Lena  announced  triumphantly,  "Tony 
has  given  Finy  a  kiss ! " 

Atma  smiled  contentedly;  and  Eli  laughed  as  heiitilj 
as  on  the  day  when  he  had  put  the  six-franc  pleee  mte 
Anna's  plate.  Josephine  sprang  from  her  seat  with  a 
glowing  face,  and  then  immediately  sat  down  «^ 
taking  Lena  on  her  lap.  But  Tony  quietly  took  the 
basket  from  Anna's  hand,  and  climbed  into  the  tm 
again,  to  gather  the  apples  for  supper. 

Old  Eli  gazed  with  fatherly  pleasure  on  the  emlitf' 
rassed  girl,  who  was  blushing  like  a  rose.  He  thooght 
he  saw,  glancing  on  her  finger,  a  little  gold  ring^  whkh 
he  had  never  noticed  before ;  and  fixing  his  eyei  oait 
with  a  waggish  look,  he  sang,— 

*'  Wedded  life,  however  h»pi^. 
Has  its  darker  aide,  ray  child; 
For  the  very  best  of  husbands 
Is  not  alwajs  kind  and  miidl       * 

"  She  to  whom  the  golden  ring 
Onlf  speaks  of  golden  days. 
Does  not  know  life's  troubled  slreani, 
Nor  of  men  the  heart  or  ways.** 

"  That's  a  lively  song,  Eli !  Yon  must  sing  ns  thit 
again  some  day,"  said  Anna.—"  It's  quite  true,  Fmy; 
the  men  have  all  their  whims  and  fancies.  One  nn>t 
take  the  upper  hand  with  them  from  the  first,  or  then 
is  no  peace.  That  is  how  I  did  with  my  husband,  *bo 
is  dead  and  gone.— Make  haste,  Tony ;  give  me  tin 
basket,  or  the  pancakes  will  be  ready  before  I  get  tfai 
apples  roasted." 


J^ight  mit  uf  p^jirknesB. 

A   8T0BT   OF   THE   FBAHGO-OEEKAN   WAR. 

BY   ANNIE   LUCAS. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A    BAPTISM    OF     FIBS. 

"  Think  it  not  strange  oonoerning  the  flerj  trial  which  is  to  trj  jon,  as  though  some  strange  thing  happened  unto  70a." 

1  Petkb  iy.  12. 


|HEN  I  entered  the  house,  I  found 
Barbe  and  Pierre  occupied  in  sup- 
plying the  soldiers  with  such  refresh- 
ments as  our  limited  stores  admitted 
I  made  my  way  to  Conrad's  vacant  room, 
kit  was  it  to  me  what  brought  these  soldiers 
on  t— what  that  terror,  dismay,  or  despair  was, 
B&ped  on  every  face!  The  worst  that  could 
ne  would  be  the  best  for  me,  I  thought  in  my 
ttemess  of  soul. 

But  with  the  thought  of  death — it  might  be  a 
oknt  and  terrible  death— close  at  hand,  came 
>Her,  calmer  feelings.  I  opened  my  little  Bible, 
A  its  sweet  words  came  with  fresh  power  to 
f  pisnon-tom  heai-t.  A  flood  of  tears  washed 
'AJthe  bitterness.  The  darkest  hour  is  said 
^tjB  to  precede  the  dawn.  The  darkest  of 
my  dark  hours  was  the  one  I  had  just  spent 
OoDrad's  grave— darker  in  its  madness  of  re- 
Bioii  and  presumptuous  questioning  of  God  s 
g^B  even  than  that  which  followed  my  first 
owlcdge  that  he  was  sinking  into  it.  And  now 
)]igfat  dawned. 

A  strange  hubbub  and  bustle  filled  the  court — 

%  it  seemed,  the  house  itself;  but  I  heeded  it 

'•   I  had  opened  my  Bible  at  the  20th  chap- 

of  John's  Oofipel.    I  read  on  till  I  came  to 

words,  "  And  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus." 

^j  rang  through  my  soul  with  living  power. 

elt  how,  like  Mary,  blinded  by  my  tears, 
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wrapped  up  in  my  sorrow,  I  had  failed  to  recog- 
nize Him  who  had  stood  by  me  through  it  all, 
with  pierced  hands  and  feet.  And,  like  her,  I 
fell  at  those  bleeding  feet,  and  from  my  repentant 
spirit  went  up  the  cry,  "  Rabboni,  Master." 

And  as  I  knelt,  with  my  tear-bathed  face 
buried  in  my  clasped  hands,  pouring  out  my 
heart's  hoarded  agonies  before  him,  the  scales 
fell  from  my  eyes.  I  saw  then— saw  Jesns  iu 
all  I  had  suffered — saw  hiin  with  me  then,  ready 
to  go  with  me  to  the  end.  I  saw,  too,  the  sin 
and  imbelief  of  my  selfish  grief,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  love  that  had  dealt  with  me  thus. 
His  "  Peace  be  unto  you ! "  rested  on  my 
heart. 

And  then  it  was  made  clear  to  me  that  he  who 
had  given  his  life  for  me,  claimed  921^  life  for  him- 
self. And  I  laid  it  at  his  feet — myself,  my  grief, 
my  life — to  do  with  as  he  would.  I  was  made 
willing  to  wait  and  to  work-7-to  bear  the  burden 
of  life  without  its  bloom — without  the  himian 
helper  my  wild  idolatrous  love  would  have  made 
a  hindrance.  Ah  yes !  I  had  given  my  beloved 
one  the  place  in  my  heart  that  niy  Lord  claimed 
for  himself.  The  first.  Feeling  the  devotion  of 
a  lifetime  must  be  compressed  into  a  few  fleet- 
ing days,  I  had  concentrated  every  thought, 
every  feeling,  every  pulse  of  affection  upon 
him.  And  the  Lord  will  have  no  idols  in  his 
temple. 
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LIGHT  OUT  OF  DARKNESS. 


That  liom*  would  have  l>eeii  one  of  the  land- 
marks in  life's  pilgrimage  without  the  tilings  that 
followed.  But  donbtlen  the  wreclc  of  m  mined 
home, — the  pyre  of  my  remaining  earthly  props, 
— were  necessary,  to  build  it  higher  and  fir- 
mer. 

Tlie  noise  below  increased;  but  I  knelt  on, 
till  the  door  was  suddenly  flung  violently  open, 
and  several  soldiers  entered.  I  started  to  my 
feet  and  faced  them.  They  stopped  short.  Then 
one  said :  '*  Pardon ;  but  if  mademoiselle  will  go 
into  the  back  part  of  the  house,  it  will  be  safer 
for  her,  and  more  convenient  for  us." 

But  before  I  could  collect  my  thoughts  to  re- 
ply, Barbe  rushed  in.  "  Not  here,"  she  cried ; 
'^  not  here !  Leave  this  one  room  at  least.  Do 
you  not  see  the  lady  is  here ! "  And  holding  the 
open  door  in  her  hand,  she  seized  the  nearest  by 
the  shoulder,  and  pushed  him  out.  The  rest 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  followed,  and  Barbe 
shut  and  locked  the  door. 

''What  is  it,  Barbe?"  Tasked,  as  she  came 
towards  me  with  ashy  £ace,  and  clasped  me  in 
her  trembling  arms. 

"  0  mademoiselle,  mademoiselle,  it  is  too  ter- 
rible !  Oh,  if  the  dear  captain  were  but  here ! 
How  can  I  save  you? — 0  my  lamb,  my  lamb  I" 

''  But,  dear  Barbe,"  I  said,  though  the  sharp 
pang  caused  by  her  wish  for  Conrad's  lost  pre- 
sence made  my  heart  turn  sick — "  dear  Barbe, 
God  is  with  us.  Tell  me  what  it  is.  Is  there 
lighting?" 

"  There  will  be.  A  body  of  our  soldiers  has 
taken  up  its  position  in  the  village.  The  Ger- 
mans are  dose  at  hand.  They  say  they  will  try 
to  dislodge  them ;  and  this  house  will,  of  course, 
be  the  first  to  be  attacked.  The  men  have  taken 
their  post  at  every  window  but  this,  and  the 
house  is  surrounded  on  all  sides.  I  could  not 
;c^et  to  you  before ;  and  now  it  is  too  late.  There 
IS  no  escape.  Oh  that  you  were  safe  in  Munich  ! " 
She  could  say  no  more. 

A  moment  of  sickening  dread,  of  keen  realiza- 
tion of  our  position.  Two  defenceless  women 
between  two  contending  parties  of  soldiers ! 
A  moment's  glance  upward,  and  I  was   calm 


rtgam. 


"  Dear  Barbe,"  I  said,   '*  does  the  shepherd 
leave  his  sheep  alone  and  defenceless  when  the  wolf 


comes,  when  the  stonu  xagasT  Ab3 
Ck>od  Shepherd — our  Sh^herd,  nune  « 
too,  Barbe — leave  us  in  our  need?"  Sh 
her  face  and.  wept. 

I  turned  to,  and  read  in  a  quiet  voice 
Psalm ;  and  as  I  finished,  the  strife  Ix 
ringing  shout,  the  sharp  rattle  of  muak 
clashing  of  weapons,  groans,  cries,  and 
deadly  boom  of  cannon.  The  old  boa 
as  each  heavy  discharge  pealed  out. 
the  ottoman  in  my  old  place,  with  Bai^ 
in  mine — she  had  sunk  on  a  chair  be 
We  did  not  speak,  but  Barbe's  pale  li{ 
in  prayer.  More  than  one  bullet  crashed 
tlie  window,  shivering  the  glass,  and  1< 
the  opposite  wall.  Once  a  shell  struck,  i 
tercd  in  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall. 

Then  came  a  lull  in  the  roar  o^  m 
sounds  seemed  further  off.  Barbe  roee 
spite  of  my  entreaties  to  keep  still,  n 
tionsly  to  the  window.  "It  is  over,  i 
selle,  here,"  she  said ;  "  our  men  have  g 

But  suddenly  another  volley  of  she 
from  some  of  the  windows ;  I  suppose 
our  men  firing  upon  the  Germans  as  tl 
off  guard  below.  A  return  volley,  a  stn 
and  Barbe — true,  faithful,  loving  Bai 
heavily  to  the  floor  1 

*I  bent  over  her,  called  her;  in  vain 
could  I  do  ?  I  had  no  restoratives  at  b 
few  moments  I  sat  on  the  floor,  hold 
more  an  apparently  lifeless  head  in  nay  1 
that  o?icc  hefo}^  gave  me  hope  for  the  pn 
must  seek  help.  God  would  protect  mc 
her  gently  do^vn,  and  opened  the  door, 
of  black  smoke  met  me ;  the  house  was  i 
One  moment  I  stood  paralyzed.  Th< 
rushed  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Sold 
running  hither  and  thither,  snatching  wl 
der  they  could  from  the  flames.  "  Helf 
I  called.  "  There  is  a  wounded  womai 
Will  no  one  save  her?" 

Two  soldiers  immediately  respondec 
call,  and  followed  me  to  the  room  whe 
lay.  The  smoke  was  suffocating^  T 
end  of  the  house  was  a  mass  of  flame,  w 
fast  spreading  to  the  staircase.  I  snal 
Conrad's  Bible,  and  the  one  he  had  git 
his  only  gift — which   lay  near — there 
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to  saye  anjtliing  else,  even  o!  his — ^pausing 
OB  farewell  look,  £hrough  the  smoke,  at  the 
i  SD  sacred  in  its  associatioaa. 
Quick,  quick,  mademoiselle,  or  yom  will  be 
Bte  1"  shouted  one  ol  the  men. 

\m&  but  just  in  lime.  ^'This  way!"  I 
!,  lAiifliTig  to  the  lihraxy,  thinking  to  pass 
BQ^  the  window  opening  into  the  garden; 
te  "flames  met  ns,  and  the  men  made  for  the 
■ft  door.  It  led  into  the  back  premises,  but 
ma  everywhere.  I  gnided  them  through  a 
•into  the  paddock  at  the  back,  and  there,  at 
i»  distance  from  the  burning  house,  they  laid 
r  burden  down. 

SB  bent  closely  over  her.  ''She  is  dead, 
iemoiselle,"  he  said  in  Inoken  French ;  ''  you 
do  nothing  more  for  her.  You  had  better 
ik  ol  yourself/'  - 

Dead ! "  I  echoed—"  dead  I  0  Barbe,  Barbe  I 
;treyou  sure?" 

Hie  man  bowed  his  head.  "  I  have  se«i  too 
di  of  this  work,  mademoiselle," — touching  a 
nd  blue  hole  in  the  temple, — "  to  mistake  it. 
I  we  do  anything  more  for  you?"  he  added, 
b  a  compassionate  \o(Ai  and  tone. 
'No,"  I  said;  "I  do  not  know.  Where  is 
ne,  her  husband,  the  old  man-servant  ?    Have. 

I  seen  him?" 

'*We  will  seek  him,  mademoiselle. — Ah,  we 
Ht  g;o  I "  as  the  call  of  a  bugle  sounded.    "  We 

II  send  help  if  we  can,"  they  said,  as  they  hur- 
dtw^. 

Bst  it  was  long  ere  help  came.  On  the  cold 
)Qiid  I  sat,  with  the  poor  lifeless  head  of  ray 
t  real  and  known  earthly  friend  resting  on  my 
ee,  the  home  of  ray  childliood  in  the  fell  grasp 
tke  hungry  flames,  tottering  to  its  fall  before 
^  eyes;  and  yet  not  so  desolately,  bitterly 
ahed  in  heart  beneath  all  this  weight  of  new 
Kiy  added  to  the  old,  as  I  had  been  that  raoru- 
)•  To  my  weakness  had  come  strength,  to  my 
iolation  peace.  For  close,  and  strong,  and  ten- 
'}  on  my  feeble  hand  I  felt  the  clasp  of  His 
0  had  said  to  me — even  to  me — that  day  : 
W  not ;  I  the  Lord  thy  God  will  hold  thy 
kt  hand,  saying  unto  thee,  Fear  not ;  /  will 
p  thee."  And  restfully  I  waited  for  his  help 
Dome. 
Hie  air  was  heavy  and  thick  with  smoke;  dis- 


tant sounds  of  strife  were  yet  heard  in  the  village. 
The  short  December  evening  was  fast  closing 
in;  a  few  flakes  of  snow  fell  fitfully;  and  still  I 
was  alone.  I  could  not  leave  my  poor  dead 
friend,  though  she  needed  bm  no  more.  Pre- 
sently the  roof  of  the  house  fell  in  \\ii\i  a  crash, 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust;  the  fiery  tongues 
shot  up  fiercely  for  a  few  moments,  then  sank, 
and  I  knew  all  was  gone.  The  precious  MSS., 
the  labours  of  my  father's  lifetime,  his  books,  the 
rooms  in  which  I  had  seen  him  and  Conrad  die, 
all  gone!  I  had  saved  nothing,  no  records  of 
the  loved  and  lost,  save  the  two  Bibles,  the  lock 
of  Conrad's  hair,  and  my  mother's  portrait  in  ray 
bosom.  But  crashed,  stricken,  heart-broken,  I 
leaned  on  the  breast  of  Him  whose  grace  enabled 
me  to  say,  "He  hath  done  all  things  well " — at 
lasL 

And  the  help  I  waited  for  came  at  length,  just 
as  I  began  to  question  whether  Pierre  too  liad 
not  goae  with  the  rest.  He  and  Father  Fon- 
taine came  together.  Pierre  had  concealed  him- 
self in  tlie  out-buildings  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fight,  and  had  remained  hidden  there  till  the 
fire  had  done  its  work  on  the  rest,'  that  part  for- 
tunately escaping.  Not  finding  Barbe  or  me,  he 
had  started  to  the  village  in  search  of  us  when 
the  firing  ceased.  On  his  way  he  encountered 
Father  Fontaine,  who  had  been  told  by  a  Ger- 
man soldier — no  doubt  one  of  the  two  who  had 
helped  me  to  escape — that  a  poor  young  lady  at 
the  large  house  which  had  boon  burned  down  was 
alone  and  greatly  in  need  of  help,  and  was  hurry- 
ing to  my  assistance. 

Poor  Pierre's  grief  was  violent.  It  was  some 
time  before  we  could  sufliciently  calm  him  to 
enable  him  to  assist  Father  Fontaine  in  carrying 
the  sad  burden  to  the  good  cure's  cottage.  Margdt, 
his  aged  servant,  laid  it  in  a  small  room  up-stairs, 
and  then  insisted  in  placing  me  in  her  own  bed, 
and  administering  a  warm  drink  of  herbs.  That, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  excitement  and  sorrow, 
induced  a  deep,  heavy  sleep,  that  lasted  for  many 
hours.  With  some,  grief  is  heavy-eyed.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  so  especially  with  the  yoimg.  With 
me  it  was  mercifully  so.  I  was  spared  the  awful 
oppression  of  unrest  that  many  have  to  endure 
when  their  sorrow  sits  by  their  sleepless  pillows 
through  the  long  dark  night  hours. 
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CHAPTER  XXr. 

TUT    WILL    BE    DONE. 

"  Lord  Jesoi,  as  thou  wUt ! 

Though  wttu  through  manj  a  tear. 
Let  not  mj  star  of  hope 

Grow  dim  or  disappear ; 
Since  thou  on  earth  hast  wept. 

And  sorrowed  oft  alone. 
If  I  moiit  weep  with  thee, 

Hf  Lord,  th7  will  be  done ! 

"  Lord  Jesus,  as  thou  wUt ! 

If  loved  ones  must  depart. 
Suffer  not  sorrow's  flood 

To  orerwhelm  mj  heart : 
For  thej  are  blest  with  thee. 

Their  race  and  conflict  won ; 
Let  me  but  follow  them. 

My  Lord,  thy  will  be  done  !" 

B.  SCUXOLK. 
(from  "  Hymni  from  the  Land  of  LHther") 

"When  I  awoke,  in  the  dark  hour  of  tlio  early 
morning,  and  remembered  the  terrible  events 
of  the  last  evening,  I  wept  long  and  sadly. 
But  from  the  pyre  of  my  earthly  treasures  arose 
new  hope,  new  strength.  "  Lord,  thou  hast 
taken  all,"  I  cried — "  my  father,  my  Conrad,  my 
home,  my  friend — all  but  thyself.  And  thou 
hast  said,  '  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee.'  Thou  wilt  never  take  th^-8elf  from  me. 
And  with  thee  I  will  be  content.  Thou  know- 
est  the  pain,  the  desolation,  the  loneliness.  Thou 
wilt  not  chide  my  sorrow,  but  thou  wilt  keep 
me  from  sinking  under  it.  I  have  none  left  but 
thee,  and  thou  art  enough.  Hold  thou  mine 
hand,  and  lead  me  where  thou  wilt.  Show  me 
what  thou  wilt  have  me  to  do— /or  thee,  as  it 
must  be  hy  thee." 

That  prayer  was  heard  and  answered — then 
and  since.  Then,  by  the  peace  that  fell  like  dew 
on  my  bruised  spirit ;  since,  by  the  love  that  has 
comforted,  the  grace  that  has  strengthened,  the 
power  that  has  upheld.  It  was  long  before  I 
slept  again ;  and  though  my  tears  fell  like  rain 
on  my  pillow,  and  my  heart  felt  crushed  beneath 
its  weight  of  sorrow,  they  were  precious  and 
blessed  hours  that  passed.  And  when  morning 
came,  I  rose ;  sorrowful  indeed,  but  full  of  peace, 
ready  to  live — to  live  and  to  do,  to  wait  and  to 
endure. 

And  my  work  was  ready.  As  I  left  the  little 
chamber  in  the  early  morning,  before  Margot 
dreamed  of  my  being  astir,  low  moans  of  pain 
broke  on  my  ear.  Guided  by  them,  I  passed 
into  the  small  parlour.     There,  stretched  on  the 


floor,  were  three  wounded,  apparently  dviog 
men.  With  them  Father  Fontaine,  lookii^ 
frightened,  harassed,  and  worn.  Then  and  then 
my  work  began. 

There  was  enough  of  it  that  day  in  Drccy. 
The   village  school-house  was   filled   with  the 
wounded,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.    And  as  I 
went  from  one  to  the  other,  I  blessed  God  far 
woman's  special  gift — the  power  to  tend,  anl 
soothe,  and  succour  the  sick  and  sutfeiing.   It 
was  mine.     And  as  heavy  eyes  brightened,  and 
pale,  pain-drawn  lips  relaxed,  and  restless  mota- 
ings  ceased,  before  what  it  lay  in  the  power  of 
my  feeble  woman's  hand  and  heart  to  do,  I 
thanked  Ood  and  took  courage.     Jlenoefortk  it 
should  be  mine;  not  to  sit  brooding  over  mj  on 
griefs,  but  to  minister  to  the  sufferings  of  dhm. 
What  I  saw  around  me  therci  showed  me  bor 
sorely  such  ministry  was  needed  then.    And 
when  Barbe  was  laid  to  rest  that  evening;  witli 
other  victims  of  the  short  strife  of  yesterday—  ' 
the  trifling  skirmish,  unmarked,  like  somanj 
such,  on  the  chart  of  war,  yet  costing  some  so  dor 
—  my  resolve  was  taken.    What  had  I  to  do  with 
safety  and  comfort,  and  the  luxury  of  grief? 
Had  not  the  veiy  completeness  of  my  bereiTe- 
ment  and  desolation  marked  me  out  as  spedillj 
sealed  and  fitted  for  the  work  I  desired  to  do- 
the  work  that  I  believed  the  Lonl  would  hxn 
me  do,  that  I  knew  he  would  give  me  strengA 
to  do? 

So  I  told  Father  Fontaine  my  detenninatkii 
to  devote  myself  to  the  care  of  the  many  vi 
and  wounded  in  our  stricken  land.  The  kind  o» 
man  wept  over  me,  and  begged  me  not  to  ex* 
pose  myself  to  greater  sorrows,  when  I  W 
already  had  so  many.  But  I  felt  sure  it  ins  tbs 
path  marked  out  by  my  Lord  for  the  feeH^ 
weary  footsteps  which  ho  alono  could  anstitt' 
And  the  third  day  from  the  one  on  which  BiA^ 
had  been  buried,  found  me  on  my  way,  with  9r> 
Dnprat,  to  an  ambulance  near  Yesoul,  then  pro* 
ceeding  northwards  towards  the  scat  of  ^' 
There  were  many  sufferers  in  Dr6cy,  but  th^ 
was  no  lack  of  kind  and  willing  attendants;  vi 
the  wounded  men  had  told  harrowing  tales  of  tk^ 
fearful  sufferings  the  want  of  them  had  great? 
aggravated  elsewhere.  And  I  might  not  agai^ 
meet  with  a  suitable  escort;  so  I  went,  wfthoal 
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farewell  to  my  beloved  ones'  graves. 
on,  and  over  the  charred  remnants  of  my 
le  snow  Uy  deep.  Perhaps  it  was  well. 
as  enough  of  pain  without. 
1 1  left  Dr6cy,  I  had  written  to  Thekla, 
D  that  had  be&llen  me,  and  of  the  feel- 
k  had  led  me  to  postpone  our  meeting 
work  to  which  I  felt  called  was  done. 
the  would  feel  with  me  it  was  but  carry- 
nir  lost  Conrad's  principles. 
id  work  enough — horrors  to  which  all  I 
^ed  of  war  were  nothing.  But  strength 
n  me  through  all ;  and  when  heart  and 
led,  as  they  did  sometimes,  the  everlast- 
t  were  underneath  me. 
hough  the  binding  up  of  others'  wounds 
>i  heal  my  own,  it  was  a  service  that 
its  own  peculiar  blessing — its  blessing 
1,  of  joy.  Yes,  joy;  joy  to  me,  from 
Lfe  I  thought  all  gladness  had  fled  for 
fTas  it  not  joy  to  point  the  trembling 
rering  on  the  brink  of  eteinity,  to  Jesus; 
be  glazing  eye  brighten  with  hope  and 
d  the  quivering  lip  move  to  the  music  of 
le  ?  Is  it  not  joy  to  remember  now  the 
of  the  dying,  the  agonized,  the  sorrow- 
ind  what  if  my  feeble  services  were  as 
to  the  service  needed;  what  though, 
was  my  blessed  privilege  to  comfort  and 
)  few,  the  many  were  unaided  in  their 
led.  Shall  the  rain-drop  murmur  because 
freshens  one  perishing  flower?  No;  if 
soul  went  up  from  its  bed  of  pain  to  be 
sr  with  the  Lord,"  that  Lord  to  whom 
)een  my  precious  privilege  to  point  it, 
;  that  guerdon  enough  ? 
vhen  I  remember  by  how  many  beds  of 
!q  how  many  dying  ears,  to  how  many 
hearts,  I  have  told  the  sweet  story  of  the 
Jesus,  how  can  I  doubt  that  not  one 
at  many  a  one,  turned  upon  that  dying 
*  Calvary  the  look  that  saves.  How  many, 
%j  "  will  reveal. 

VOL  alone  be  all  the  glory — all^  all.  His 
L  power  alone  upheld  me,  and  kept  me 
Dg  overwhelmed  in  the  terrible  and  try- 
tea  through  which  I  passed  —  the  most 
ihoee  where  nothing  could  be  done,  no 
lelp  avail. 


And  there  were  so  many  such  f— not  only  of 
physical  suffering,  but  of  heart  anguish.  The 
latter  made  me  give  thanks  for  the  bright  bow 
in  the  cloud  of  my  sorrow.  My  loved  ones  were 
all  with  Jesus;  and  so  many  mourning  spirits 
knew  him  not,  for  themselves  or  for  their  lost 
ones.     Their  sorrow  was  indeed  "  without  hope." 

Once  it  was  given  me  to  water  the  life-seeil 
sown,  months  before,  in  the  heart  of  a  brave 
young  French  officer  by  Conrad  himself.  At  the 
time,  I  only  knew  that  on  the  red  field  of  a  lost 
battle  he  had  heard  words  spoken  by  German 
lips— first  to  the  dying  comrade  he  had  sought, 
afterwards  to  himself — that  had  come  home  to 
his  soul  with  mighty  power.  For  the  words  were 
God's  words, — God's  pure,  living  words  of  truth 
and  love, — then  heard  by  him  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  I  learned  that 
those  honoured  lips  were  my  Conrad's.  Through 
long  hours  of  loneliness  and  pain,  of  agonized 
wrestling  with  death,  those  words  had  been  the 
hope  and  stay  of  that  noble  and  sorely-tried 
heart. 

His  story  as  I  have  heard  it  since,  even  as  I 
heard  it  then,  was  a  thrilling  one,  marked  out 
among  the  many  such  that  form  the  annals  of 
those  fearful  months.  Almost  miraculously  rescued 
from  death,  he  partially  recovered  and  grasped 
the  swoi*d  again,  only  to  be  stricken  down  still 
more  terribly.  Then  it  was  he  was  brought  to 
our  ambulance.  For  long  weeks  I  watched  be- 
side the  pallet  on  which  he  lay  maimed,  fevered, 
unconscious.  But  at  length  he  struggled  back 
from  the  very  gates  of  the  grave  to  the  life  to 
which. he  was  bound  by  many  ties — close,  and 
tender,  and  strong.  Then  I  found  he  was  long- 
ing to  draw  water  for  himself  from  the  wells  of 
salvation — a  few  living  drops  of  which  had  been 
of  such  priceless  value  to  him.  Little  did  I  think, 
when  Gt>d  so  graciously  allowed  me  to  be  his  in- 
strument in  supplying  that  need,  that  he  was  let- 
ting me  gather  up  a  broken  thread  in  my  beloved 
Conrad's  life-work ! 

At  first  I  read  to  him  from  the  pages  of  life; 
but  as  his  strength  returned,  and  other  and  more 
pressing  cases  occupied  my  time,  he  searched  them 
for  himself,  thus  satisfying  his  own  need,  and  ful- 
filling his  promise  to  him  of  whom  he  spoke  often 
and  gratefully,  but  whose  name  he  never  men* 
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tioncd  to  ine^  tbongli  I  afterwards  found  Le  knew 
it.  To  enable  liim  to  do  this,  I  gave  him  my 
French  Kble*— the  oxve  Conrad  brought  roe  that 
drcadfn)  day  on  which  he  received  his  death- 
wound. 

His  death-wound!  He  would  hanlly  have 
spoken  of  it  as  such.  As  clear  and  sweet ,  and 
almost  as  real,  as  when  he  spoke  them  in  the 
arbour  at  Drocy,  and  certainly  with  deeper  mean- 
ing, his  own  words  came  back  to  me :  '^  I  do  not 
know  whether  bullet,  or  shell,  or  steel  may  not 
be  the  instrument  my  Father  may  choose  to  bear 
me  his  message,  '  Come  up  hither/  But  I  do 
know  that  no  weapon  can  touch  my  true  life, 
none  wound  me,  that  it  is  my  Father's  will  to 
avert." 

Ah,  my  Coimid !  my  poor  weak  heart  is  still 
more  prone  to  grieve  over  the  young,  beautiful, 
precious  life  so  cruelly  crushed  out,  than  to  think 
of  the  beloved  son  called  home  by  a  rude  mes- 
senger and  a  rough  pathway  to  the  undimmed 
love  and  joy  of  a  Father's  presence  and  home. 
I  rarely  uscil  that  Bible,  even  in  reading  to 
French  soldiers,  perhaps  because  its  cost  had  been 
too  great,  and  Conrad's  own  was  so  dear  to  me. 
I  had  grown  quite  familiar  with  the  language ; 
and  God's  Word  has  but  one  for  every  human 
tongue — his  Spirit's.  Yet  it  cost  me  a  pang  to 
part  with  it,  so  narrow  and  selfish  are  our  hearts. 
But  I  have  ncvci-  regretted  it  since,  and  the 
memory  of  God's  great  grace  and  tenderness  in 
giving  me  this  sweet  privilege  of  for  once  sharing 
Conrad's  work  ever  fills  my  heart  with  gratitude 
and  joy.  Many  are  the  tokens  of  grateful  love 
and  kindness  that  have  reached  me  from  the 
friends  of  those  to  whom  God  made  me  a  help 
and  comfort  in  their  loneliness  and  suffering,  and 
of  those  by  whoso  death-pillow  I  alone  kept 
watch ;  all  cheering  and  precious,  as  seals  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  "  cup  of  cold  water  "  given  in 
his  name  and  for  his  sake,  and  as  tokens  that  my 
stricken  and  bereaved  life  need  neither  be  deso' 
late  nor  barren,  while  so  many  mourners  remain 
to  be  comforted,  so  many  sufferers  to  be  tended 
and  soothed.  Bat  most  precious  of  all  are  the 
letters  of  grateful  affection  and  sympathy  I  re- 
ceive from  that  young  officer's  family,  for  I  feel 
drawn  to  them  by  more  than  a  common  bond. 

The  ambulance  to  which  I  was  attached  moved 


about,  from  one  post  to  anotber,  wherover  the 
need  was  greatest.  One  feature  in  that  phai» 
of  the  war  that  struck  me  as  specially  sad  ww 
the  number  of  youthful  victims— *  mere  boji^ 
with  slight  imfonned  figures,  rounded  diedn,  nd 
downless  lips.  They  fell  like  chaif  before  the  iron 
warriors  of  Germany.  It  is  true  that  their  Xm 
would  be  less  widely  felt — ^individually,  I  mean— 
than  that  of  the  bronzed  and  bearded  men,  for 
whose  coming  widows  and  orphans  would  witek 
in  vain ;  but  there  was  to  me  something  un^Mik- 
ably  mournful  in  this  waste  of  young,  joyon^ 
blooming  life,  cut  down  remorselessly,  npidlf, 
entirely,  like  meadow  flowers  by  the  scythe  of 
the  mower. 

One  boyish  face  especially  lingers  in  mj 
memory.  A  young  fair  face — pale  then — tfaekge 
bright  eyes  full  of  agony — the  dark  hair  steeped 
in  blood.  His  life-tide  was  ebbing  fast.  I  BbD 
never  forget  the  look  with  which  he  received  tke 
tidings— the  tone  in  which  he  said,  "  Who  will 
tell  my  mother?"  Poor  boy!  Poor  motber! 
Who  told  her?  I  know  not.  With  those  words 
his  spirit  passed  away.  Unknown,  but  not  un- 
wept, he  was  laid  in  his  red,  untimely  grvn. 
God  comfoi-t  that  sad  mother,  whoever  she  miy 
be! 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE  LIVUa  AND  TUB  DBAP. 

"  O  Jonathftn,  thon  waat  sIaUi I  un  diatnaed  for  tbie,^' 

brother  Jonathan :  very  pleasant  hast  thon  been  onto  am:  t^ 
lore  to  me  was  wondcrfal,  pasaini^  the  lore  of  wMneB.'''f  4*^' 
L  25.  2a 


Peace  was  proclaimed  at  last!  Peace?  Obr 
mockery !  Peace ! — to  blood-stained  graves,  m^ 
ruined  homes,  and  desolated  hearts,  and  bliglite<> 
lives !  Peace ! — to  ravaged  fields,  and  blackened 
villages,  and  shattered  cities,  and  dednite^ 
communities !  Peace  I — to  the  crushed  snd  e^' 
hausted  nation  whose  proud  neck  was  indeed  *^ 
length  bowed  to  the  victor's  chain,  but  enff 
throb  of  whose  passion-torn  heart  beat  high  wiU* 
indignation,  and  hatred,  and  revenge  I  Te^' 
there  was  peaca  The  great  ones  of  the  eiith 
had  spoken,  so  there  was  peace  I 

It  found  me  before  the  walls  of  Paris.  Tnck- 
ing  the  red  footsteps  of  war,  we  had  trareDeii 
onward — pausing  wherever  our  help  was  ino» 
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deiL  My  strength  was  almost  exhausted, 
e  tondhl*  stnm  of  1^  past  months  was  telL- 
:  hearily  upon  my  hodily  powers.  I  knaw^ 
se  the  over-wrought  nenres  rehuced  their  ten- 
Oy  I  should  hreak  down,  utterly.  But  I  oould 
» leave  the  work  that,  iu  spite  of  its  pain,  had 
iome  so  dear  to  me.  And  so  much  remained 
be  done.  It  would  he  long,  indeed,  heforo  the 
tfle  hinds  of  Peace  could  hind  up  all  the 
mi%  wounds  she  found.  So,  with  sinking' 
lit  and  fiuling  powets,  I  struggled  on.  Not 
m  in  reckless  disregard  of  health  and  life,  as  I 
g:ht  once  hare  done;  hut  in  sweet  assurance  of 
«pted  sendee,  leaning  hard  upon  Him  whose 
iDgth  nerer  fails,  who  ''  giveth  power  to  the 
nl^  and  might  to  him  that  hath  no  strength." 
li  may  be  that  I  shrank  from  the  reaction  of 
iling  I  knew  must  come  in  the  quiet  even-tide, 
len  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  should  be. 
tr»  I  had  had  so  little  time  for  brooding  over 
te  past.  My  present  had  been  ta  soothe  and 
Koaur  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  my  beloved 
•d  seemed  very  near  me,  only  separated  by  a 
bin  veil  of  flesh.  He  was  serving  Jesus  in  the 
ight  above,  I  in  the  shadow  below — that  was 
Jl. 

Once  and  again  I  had  written  to  Thekla.  My 
md  was  drawn  to  the  loring,  sorrowing  girl 
(vlw  shared  my  grief;  and  she  was  Conrad's  sister 
—therefore  mine,  though  no  recognised  tie  bound 
08  together.  I  had  received  no  answer,  but  that 
was  scarcely  strange  in  those  unsettled  days.  And 
when  the  time  was  come,  and  it  was  the  place  for 
me,  I  doubted  not  the  way  to  Munich  would  be 


One  morning,  a  day  or  two  after  the  proclama- 
^  of  peace,  as  I  was  going  the  round  of  the 
ward  in  a  temporary  hospital  of  which  I  liad  the 
"J  duurge, — the  doctor  had  insisted  on  my  re- 
unqnishing  night  service  long  before, — I  noticed 
^  fresh  face  in  one  of  the  recently  vacated  beds. 
^  fine,  dark,  handsome  face,  with  brilliant  eyes 
^  glossy  raven  hair.  I  felt  at  once,  though  I 
*^  not  have  told  why,  strongly  drawn  towards 

• 

^^*  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  I  was  sure, 
^  yet  something  in  his  countenance  recalled 
<^  half -forgotten  likeness  or  description.  I 
A  infinitely  relieved  when  his  woimd  proved  to 
*  a  alight  one,  received  by  the  accidental  burst- 


ings of  a  shell,  as-  he  was  superintendiug  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  the  captured  guns.  He  was 
full  of  hope  and  spirit,  but  chafing  at  the  delay 
caused  by  his  wound,  which  prevented  his  accom- 
panying his  regiment — which  was  first  on  the 
homeward  list. 

When  his  injuries  had  been  attended  to,  I 
passed  on  with  the  doctor  to  the  other  beds. 
All  full,  even  yet, — for  the  most  part  of  wan, 
wasted  &ces,  the  sight  of  which  would  never 
gladden  the  waiting  ones  at  home.  Though 
peace  had  come,  it  was  for  them,  at  least,  too 
late.  Others,  of  countenances  worn,  indeed,  but 
brightened  with  eager  hope,  as  the  kind  doctor 
spoke  cheery  words  of  encouragement  and 
promise. 

When  his  round  was  finished,  and  he  left  tlic 
ward,  after  making  t^e  patients  as  comfortable  as 
their  cases  admitted  of,  I,  as  usual,  took  out  my 
little  Bible,  and  read  a  few  verses  by  each  bed, 
as  the  strength  of  the  sufferer  permitted.  The 
stranger's  was  the  last,  and  just  as  I  seated  my- 
self beside  it,  a  feeble  call  came  from  one  of  the 
fiu*thest  beds,  on  which  lay  a  poor  fellow  suffer- 
ing intensely  from  wounds  no  human  skill  could 
heal  or  alleviate.  As  I  rose  to  go  to  him,  the 
young  officer  held  out  his  hand,  saying,  "  Will 
you  lend  me  that  book,  mademoiselle,  while  you 
are  with  the  poor  fellow  yonder?  You  look  worn 
out.  I  am  more  fit  to  read  it  for  myself,  than 
you  are  to  do  so  to  me." 

One  instant  I  hesitated.  I  felt  a  strange  re- 
luctance to  trust  that  precious  and  only  meuiento 
of  my  Conrad  in  other  hands  than  my  own. 
The  next,  I  blushed  at  my  selfish  folly,  and  laid 
it  in  his.  His  earnest  '^  Thank  you  I  "  made  me 
feel  it  was  no  strange  book  to  him ;  and  with  a 
cry  in  my  heart  for  blessing  for  him  and  peace 
for  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  poor  suffering  man 
who  was  even  then  in  sight  of  the  portals  of  the 
dark  valley,  I  crossed  the  room. 

The  dying  man  kept  me  long  at  his  side — the 
heart  can  soothe  where  the  hands  are  helpless  and 
useless.  I  spoke  of  Him  who  had  pledged  him- 
self to  care  for  the  watching  ones,  in  the  far-off 
cottage-home  in  the  Black  Forest,  so  soon  to  be 
widowed  and  orphaned — of  Him  whose  blood 
cleanseth,  whose  grace  saves  "  to  the  uttermost," 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour.     And  gradually  the 
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nioaniugs  ceased,  the  tossing  head  lay  still,  the 
contracted  brow  grew  smooth,  and  with  that 
name  ^'  above  every  name  "  upon  the  pallid  lips, 
the  sufferer  slept.  Not  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking — that  would  not  be  yet,  I  knew.  I  had 
watched  the  coming  footsteps  of  the  last  enemy 
too  often  now  to  mistake.  So  I  rose  and  looked 
round  to  ascertain  where  I  was  needed  next. 

At  once  I  met  the  dark  eyes  of  the  stranger 
lixcd  upon  me  with  a  look  of  earnest  entreaty. 
As  they  caught  mine,  he  eagerly  beckoned  to  me, 
and  as  I  reached  his  pallet,  he  burst  forth,  point- 
ing to  the  Bible  he  held  open  at  the  title-page, 
^^  Mademoiselle,  tell  me !  where  did  you  get  this 
book  ?    Where  is  Conrad  von  Edelstein  ?  " 

The  sudden  mention  of  that  long  unheard  and 
unspoken  name  for  a  moment  deprived  me  of  the 
power  of  replying.  But  those  dark,  searching 
oyes  were  pressing  me,  and  I  answered  low  and 
calm,  "  He  is — where  he  needs  the  written  Wonl 
no  more — *  for  ever  with  the  Lord ! ' " 

^^  Dead !  Conrad  von  Edelstein  dead !  Surely, 
mademoiselle,  it  is  not  that  you  would  tell  me?  " 
lie  started  up  from  his  pillow,  greatly  agitated. 

"  Yes ;  he  is  dead." 

**  Arc  you  sure ?  How  do  you  know  it?  Did 
you  see  him  die  ?  '* 

^*Yes." 

He  sank  back,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Were  my  words  hard,  and  cold,  and  cruel  ?  For 
worlds  I  could  not  have  spoken  otherwise.  Some 
minutes  passed  before  he  spoke  again.  I  sat  still, 
fighting  with  pain. 

At  last  he  looked  up,  and  said  brokenly :  '^  So 
goes  half  my  joy  in  returning  home.  Well,  for 
him,  as  he  was  so  fond  of  saying,  '  It  is  well ; ' 
but  for  me — for — '^ 

His  voice  failed.  My  heart  felt  bursting,  but 
no  teai-s  came.  From  the  lonely  height  of  my 
Ron-ow,  I  looked  pityingly  down  on  this  fellow- 
mourner.     He  wept,  but  I  was  calm. 

After  a  while,  he  continued,  taking,  I  suppose, 
my  pnle  calmness  as  a  mark  of  indifference, — 
'^  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle,  but  this  sudden  blow 
unmans  me.  Conrad  von  Edelstein  was  to  me  a 
friend — a  brother.  There  is  no  one  Kke  him  left. 
Will  you  tell  me — you  say  you  were  with  him 
when  he  died — ^^hen  was  it,  and  where  ?  If  it 
will  not  trouble  you  too  much,"  he  added. 


Trouble  me !  *'  He  died  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber at  Drecy,  a  little  village  in  the  Voages,  near 
Belfort."  Each  word  came  dow  and  heavy,  like 
blood-drops  from  my  heart. 

"  How  was  it  ?    Did  he  faU  in  battle  ?  " 

'^  No ;  he  was  shot  by  a  franc-tireor." 

The  anxious,  sorrowful  eyes  pleaded  for  more. 
And  he  was  his  friend — he  loved  him — had 
doubtless  been  loved  by  him — so  with  an  effort  I 
went  on.    '^  It  happened  thus :  In  October,  he 
of  whom  we  are  speaking,"  I  could  not  trust 
myself  to  speak  the  name,  ''came  to  Dr6cy,  where 
my  father  and  I  lived,  with  his  company.    He 
and  some  of  his  men  were  billeted  upon  us.    We 
found  in  him  not  an  enemy,  but  a  friend.    He 
was  namesake  and  nephew  of  my  father's  demk 
friend.     He  remained  more  than  a  week  witb  m 
then.    Three  weeks  afterwards,  on  his  way  back 
to  Belfort  after  conveying  some  despatches,  lie 
was  shot  by  a  franc-tireur  in  the  Dr§cy  woods, 
three  miles  from  our  house.     He  was  brought 
there,  and  there  in  a  few  weeks — ^he  died.  If 
you  knew  him^  you  will  know  hoio.    He  iris 
buried  in  the  Drficy  churchyard." 

"  And  his  friends — do  they  know  ?    He  has  t 
mother  and  sister." 

'^  He  has  a  sister — he  had  a  mother."    I  ins 
so  used  to  think  of  Conrad  as  not  dead,  only 
entered  upon  a  higher  life,  that  I  unconsciomdy 
used  the  present  tense  in  speaking  of  him.   Bat 
he  understood. 

"  Had^  mademoiselle  ?  " 

'*Yes;  but  she  was  spared  the  angmshofhi^ 
loss.     She  went  home  first  I " 

**Both  dead ! "  he  exclaimed.  Then,  in  a  \s^ 
tone  of  utter  grief  that  went  to  my  heart,  la^ 
murmured,  "Brother  and  mother  gone!  ^^ 
Thekla !  my  poor,  poor  Thekla ! " 

The  words  were  low,  not  meant  for  my  esrf»f 
but  I  heard  and  understood.  "You  are  Karf 
Erhardt ! "  I  exclaimed.     "  0  thank  GWl " 

Surprise  overpowered  grief  in  his  expressir^ 
face  as  he  said,  "  I  am.  Ah,  I  see,  you  hat^ 
heard  of  me  from  Conrad  I  " 

"  Yes ;  and  from  Thekla ! " 

"  Fropi  Thekla !     Have  you  heard  from  herf 
Is  she  well?" 

*'  I  have  not  heard  for  more  than  two  months 
She  was  well  then,  but  in  bittemeas  fork^^ 
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irotber  and  mother.  I  have  written  to  her  several 
imes  since,  but  have  received  no  reply,  owing, 
10  doubt,  to  the  uncertainty  of  oar  movements." 

"Have  you  been  long  in  the  ambulance, 
nademoiselle?''  Karl  asked  after  a  long,  sad 
dlence,  with  a  look  of  kind  interest  and  inquiry. 
*  You  seem  worn  and  weary," 

**  Since  December.*' 

.  "  You  have  a  father,  I  think  you  said ;  how 
loes  he  spare  you  for  such  work  as  this  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  father  now — ^no  home.  My  father 
lied  before — your  friend.  My  home  was  burned 
bwn." 

"Dear  mademoiselle,*'  he  said  very  kindly, 
'  you  may  well  be  able  to  sympathize,  as  I  heard 
fou  doing  just  now,  with  others  whose  trials  are 
sven  less  dian  your  own,  and  from  the  same  cause. 

• 

Pardon  me  that  I  have  ignorantly  turned  your 
thoughts  to  such  painful  subjects.  But  you 
must  leave  this  work.  You  have  already  done  too 
much.  You  say  you  have  now  no  home.  Will 
you  not  go  to  Thekla  von  Edelstein  ?  She  will 
receive  you  as  a  friend,  a  sister,  I  am  sure. 
And  she  owes  you  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  for 
your  services  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead.*' 

The  living  and  the  dead !  Oh,  it  was  too 
ttnch.  It  brought  before  me  in  such  vivid  con- 
fnist  all  those  words  implied.  Thekla  would 
>«ve  her  Karl,  but  I — 0  Conrad,  my  Conrad ! 
n.  m  paroxysm  of  mute  agony  I  bowed  my  head 
^pon  my  hands. 

Only  for  a  moment.  I  had  work  to  do.  lle- 
^Ititely  crushing  it  down,  I  rose  to  go  my  round 
'*t.h  medicine  and  food.  Bat  first,  with  a  sud- 
^n  thought,  I  placed  Thekla's  last  letter  to  me 
^  her  lover^s  hand.  It  would  tell  him  all,  I 
■^ew.  But  he  would  know  it  one  day;  it  was 
^t.ter  he  should  do  so  at  once.  For  I  felt  I  must 
^t.  speak  of  the  past  again,  it  would  unnerve  me 
•*"  my  present. 

Mechanically  I  went  through  my  duties  with 

^liog  brain,  and  failing  limbs,  and  sinking  heart. 

^  I  passed  Karl's  bed  again,  he  held  out  his 

^tid,  and  with  tears  in  his  dark  eyes,  whispered, 

forgive  me.     I  did  not  know." 

"  No,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  Forgive  me 
^^  I  ask  you  not  to  speak  of  these  things — yet 
^^hcre — ^I  cannot  bear  it.  I  pressed  my  hands  to 
^y  throbbing  brow." 


Karl  looked  at  me  compassionately.  '*Yon 
must  let  me  assume  a  brother  s  light,"  he  said, 
"  and  take  you  away  from  this.  In  a  few  days, 
please  God,  I  shall  be  able  to  travel — sooner,  per- 
haps. You  will  come  to  Thekla — say  you  will 
come !  *'  But  I  could  not  think,  could  not 
answer  then. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  by  the  bed 
of  the  dying  man  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  Face 
to  face  \vith  death,  I  grew  calm  again,  and  strong 
in  the  strength  that  is  perfected  in  weakness.  At 
midnight  he  passed  away,  with  words  of  peace 
and  trust  on  his  lips. 

And  then,  without  even  pausing  to  speak  to 
Karl,  I  left  the  ward — left  it  to  return  no  more. 
For  that  night  my  strength  utterly  failed.  The 
sudden  plunge  into  the  past  had  been  too  great  a 
shock  to  my  already  exhausted  system.  I  re- 
member the  doctor  laying  his  hand  on  my 
•shoulder,  and  facing  me  round  towards  him. 
Then  I  knew  no  more.  For  hours  I  lay  in  a 
swoon  so  death-like  that  those  who  ministered  to 
me  feared  the  veiled  consciousness  would  never  re- 
turn. When  it  did,  I  knew  my  work  was  ended, 
— for  the  present,  at  least.  No  illness,  no  fever 
seized  me.  But  my  strength  was  gone.  And 
when,  in  a  few  days,  Karl  left  for  Munich,  I  no 
longer  resisted  the  doctor's  imperative  orders  that 
I  should  accompany  him ;  for,  in  his  presence 
and  protection,  I  saw  the  opening  I  had  waited 
for. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LEFT  ALONB. 

"  *  Thou  knoweat*— not  alone  as  God,  all-knowing, 
Am  man  onr  mortal  weakn«M  tbon  haat  proved 
On  earth  with  porett  B^mpathiei  overflowing. 

(>  Sariour  !  thou  hait  wept,  and  tfaon  haal  loved ; 
And  lore  and  sorrow  still  to  thee  m^  oom« 
And  find  a  hiding-plaee,  a  rest,  a  home." 

Thoughtful  Hours,  bjr  H.  L.  L. 

That  jouniey  is  a  dream  to  ma  I  know  I  lay 
back  in  the  carriage  prostrate,  exhausted,  too 
weaiy  to  think  or  to  realize;  that  kind  hands 
and  pitying  faces  tended  and  surrounded  me  the 
one  night  we  spent  at  the  house  of  one  to  whom 
Karl  was  related,  who  had  known  Conrad ;  that 
Karl  did  indeed  assume  a  brother's  right  to  pro- 
tect and  care  for  me.     All  else  is  blank. 

Not  so  the  end.  That  is  another  of  the  pictures 
photographed  vividly,  indelibly  in  my  menu)ry. 
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Karl  hud  not  written  to  Tkckia  of  our  coming. 
Letters  might  still  miscaiTy.  But  he  hod  sent  a 
message  by  a  mutual  friend  in  his  returning  regi- 
ment, that  he  was  detained  by  a  slight  wound 
for  possibly  a  week ;  after  that  she  mi^t  look 
for  him  each  day.  That  was  prior  to  our  meet- 
ing. And  now  we  were  aniving  before  that 
time,  and  Karl's  lieart  was  beating  high  with  all 
a  lovers  hope  and  joy.  And  mine?  Well,  it 
was  too  broken,  too  weary,  even  to  flutter ;  it  lay 
still  in  a  quiet,  half  rest,  half  pain.  We  arrived 
at  Munich  in  a  clear,  cold,  sunny  March  after- 
noon. All  was  bustle  and  confusion  at  the 
station.  Bright  faces  and  sad  ones.  Mourning 
robes  and  festive  garments.  Welcomes  that  wore 
all  joy ;  greetings  that  were  clouded  by  sorrow. 
The  last  the  most  numerous,  alas !  For  me,  of 
course,  neither.  Many  outstretched  hands  and 
kindly  faces  met  Karl,  though  his  arrival  was  not 
awaited  and  watched  for  by  his  nearest  and  . 
dearest.  But  I  knew  Iioav  glad  a  welcome  was 
in  store  for  him  in  the  favoured  home  from  whosa 
treasures  Avar  had  not  claimed  even  one  victim. 
But  Thekla  was  first  in  his  thoughts,  I  knew,  as 
he  hastily  broke  from  the  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances that  surrounded  him. 

We  were  soon  rolling  through  the  streets  of 
Munich — the  quaint  old  city  of  which  I  had 
heard  my  father  and  Conrad  speak  so  much.  At 
last  we  stopped  before  the  old  mansion  of  the 
Vou  Edelsteins.     I  knew  it  well. 

The  face  of  the  old  man-seiTaut  who  answered 
Karl's  hasty  summons  to  the  door  lighted  up 
with  pleasure  as  he  recognized  him ;  but  clouded 
quickly,  darkly.  Ah !  well  I  knew  wherefore. 
The  shadow  fell  over  ELarl's  bright  look  as  he 
grasped  his  hand  for  one  silent  momeiit.  No 
words  were  needed.  Then  Karl  asked  eagerly, 
** Where  is  your  young  ladv  Franz?  Is  she 
Avell?" 

"  Well  in  health,  captain,  yes,'*  the  old  man 
answered  with  a  sigh.  ^^  She  will  be  well  in 
heart  now  vou  are  come." 

"Where  shall  I  find  her?  In  the  drawing- 
room  ?  No ;  don't  go.  I  will  announce  myself. 
— Come,"  lie  said,  taking  my  passive  hand  in  his, 
and  leading  me  up  the  broad  polished  staircase. 
Kind,  thoughtful  Karl,  he  did  not  forget  me  even 
then. 


Franz  lookeil  inquiringly,  wondcringly,  at  me 
as  we  passed.  I  was  a  atranger  to  him ;  Ae  was 
well  known  to  me.  And  all  I  saw — the  large 
hall,  with  its  dark  quaint  furniture  and  shining 
floor,  garnished  with  two  enormous  boars'  heads 
at  either  end ;  the  broad  staircase  with  its  carved 
balustrade,  and  grim  old  pictures, — I  knew  them 
all. 

Silently  I  followed  where  Karl  led,  with  « 
strange  mingling  of  dreaminess  and  vivid  reaUa- 
tion.     Softly  a  large  heavy  door  swung  open  to 
his  touch,  so  noiselessly  as  not  to  disturb  the 
only  occupant  of  the  large  liandsome  apartment 
into  which  it  admitted  us — a  fair  girl,  in  deep 
mourning  dress,  seated  near  the  window;  some 
work  lay  on  her  lap,  with  her  listless  hands 
crossed  upon  it.    The  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  lingered  on  the  window  at  which  she  att. 
distinctly  revealing  every  line  of  the  sweet,  fad 
face.    Thekla !  yes  ;  there  were  the  rich  masses 
of  clustering  golden-brown  hair,  the  broad  white 
brow — so  like  anotlier ! — ^tho  full  pouting  lips,  the 
large  bright  hazel  eyes,  the  softly-rounded  cheek, 
all  as  they  had  been  depicted  to  me  by  the  voice 
I  might  never  hear  again.     But  there  was  not 
the  arch  sparkling  gaiety  and  brightness  of  look 
on   which  Conrad  dwelt  so  much.      She  was 
changed.     The  round  cheek   had  lost  its  rose, 
the  soft  eyes  were  heavy  with  unshed  tears,  the 
sweet  lips  set  witli  the  moumfulness  of  patient 
sorrow.     She  had  not  heard  the  noiseless  opening 
of  the  door,  and  for  a  moment  we  both  gazed  ii* 
silence.     Then  Karl  steppetl  forward,  saying  *'* 
a  low,  agitated  voice,  '''  Thekla ! "     With  a  gl»^ 
ci-y  she  sprang  towards  him,  and  was  clasped* 
passionately  to  his  heart. 

It  may  well  be  forgiven  if,  in  the  mingled  ]oS 
and  grief  of  that  meeting,  I  was  foigotten  ^o^ 
some  moments.  There  I  stood  in  Conrad  s  hoD^' 
and  he  not  there !  The  room  was  half  in  sbado*^? 
half  lighted  by  the  flickering  beams  of  the  fir^' 
The  tall  houses  opposite  almost  shot  out  tb^ 
fading  evening  light,  except  just  where  ThekU* 
had  sat.  But  there  was  light  enough.  I  &to<H> 
leaning  heavily  against  the  high  back  of  a  carved 
chair  that  stood  near  me,  looking  and  feeling»  o^^ 
hearing.  I  had  almost  forgotten  Karl  «na 
Thekla's  presence.  There  were  Conrad's  mother  ^ 
chair  and  work-table — ^just  below  her  oicture  as* 
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^mother,  with  a  bright-faced,  broad-browed 
t  her  knee.  There  were  Thekla's  harp  and 
y  tiie  inhud  Yenetian  c&bmet  where  Con* 
diells  were  treasured, — all  as  he.  had  de- 
d  them.  They  wore  there,  and  I — but  he — 
bat  far-o£f  lonely  grave,  how  it  rose  before 
en  t  I  strove  to  rally  my  sinking  spirit  by 
I  myself  of  his  fairer  home  above.  But  it 
(  not  do.  I  could  only  cry  in  my  heart, 
ly  thon  knowest,"  and  endure  the  pain, 
t  soon  Tbekla  perceived  the  bowed,  droop- 
Sgure  standing  motionless  before  her. 
!/*  die  whispered  inquiringly;  but  Jn  the 
instant  she  exclaimed,  '*  It  is  Leonie,"  and 
ing  from  Karl's  aims  she  flung  herself  into 
with  a  passion  of  bitter  weeping,  sobbing 
"Oh,  Leonie,  Leonief  our  Conrad,  our 
id!"  My  sweet,  impulsive,  loving  Thekla, 
precious  she  has  been  to  me  since  that 
! 


CHAPTER  XXir. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE. 

*'  Fighting  the  batUe  of  life 

With  a  weary  heart  and  head  ; 
For  in  the  midst  of  the  strife 

The  banners  of  Joy  are  fled. 
Fled  and  gone  out  of  sight. 

When  I  thought  they  were  so  near ; 
And  the  music  of  hope  this  night 

b  dying  away  on  my  ear. 

"  Fighting  alone  to-night, 

With  not  e'en  a  itander  by 
To  cheer  me  in  the  fight, 

Orto  hear  me  when  I  cry. 
Only  the  Lord  can  hear. 
Only  the  Lord  can  see 
The  struggle  within,  how  dark  and  drear, 
Though  quiet  the  outside  be/' 

Hjfmnsfor  the  Churd^  on  Earth. 

is  long  before  my  exhausted  frame  and 
ered  nerves  recovered  any  measure  of  strength 
tcme.  Not  only  Thekla,  but  the  whole 
$hold,  treated  me  with  almost  reverential 
mesB  and  pity,  for  the  sake  of  him  who  had 
red  me.  And  by  degrees  their  care  and 
less  were  rewarded,  my  strength  began  to 
tt,  my  poor  bruised  heart  to  revive, 
id  those  days,  sorrowful  as  they  were,  were 
e  the  dark  ones  that  followed  Conrad's  death 
iScy.  Human  sympathy  was  very  sweet  to 
it  was  a  precious  solace  to  talk  of  my 
ed  one  with  Thekla,  to  hear  of  him  from 
ind  to  recognize  in  my  surroundings  his  old 


familiar  haunts  and  treasures.  My  grief  was  no 
longer  wholly  pent  up  in  my  own  breast,  though 
no  human  line  could  sound  its  depths.  But  that 
Avas  not  all.  On  the  darkness  of  .my  sorrow  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  had  risen,  and  there  was 
healing  in  his  wings ;  yes,  eren  for  such  grief  as 
mine.  Oh !  that  all  sorrowing  hearts  knew  his 
mighty  power ! 

Thekla,  too,  had  found  it  her  stay.  She  had 
learned  to  knoio  him  in  whom  she  had  only 
believed  before.  Her  trial  had  been  a  heavy  one. 
Mother,  brother,  taken  almost  by  one  blow ;  but 
she  had  still  her  Karl,  whose  grief  for  the  brother- 
friend  he  had  lost  Avas  at  least  deep  as  her  own, 
for  the  friendship  between  him  and  Conrad  had 
been  no  common  one.  And  a  few  weeks  after 
his  return  they  were  married, — ^very  quietly. 
There  was  nothing  to  wait  for,  and  we  knew 
what  the  departed  would  have  wished.  Thekla 
had  many  friends,  and  loving  ones,  but  she  was 
loath  to  leave  her  old  home  even  for  a  time.  So 
one  bright  April  morning  they  stood  before  the 
altar  and  were  made  one  in  name  and  home,  as 
they  already  were  in  heart  and  faith. 

And  as  I  stood  beside  the  fair  young  bride, 
whose  sweet  face  looked  so  lovely  in  its  subdued 
and  chastened  joy,  no  pang  of  jealous  pain  or 
bitter  repining  stirred  the  quiet  depths  of  my 
sorrowful  heart.  For  at  last  it  was  with  mo  as 
with  my  Conrad, — Jesus  stood  between  me  and 
my  sorrow. 

Karl  and  Thekla  settled  at  once  An  the  old 
mansion,  Tliekla's  inheritance  now,  and  my  home, 
they  say.  I  know  it  ever  will  be  to  me  all 
of  home  I  can  have  on  earth.  But  as  my 
bodily  strength  returned,  and  after  Thekla's 
marriage  had  brought  a  change  in  the  quiet 
house, — comers  and  goers,  though  the  shadow  of 
bereavement  rested  too  heavily  on  it  still  for  fes- 
tivities,— I  returned  in  measure  to  the  work  I 
had  left. 

There  was  enough  in  the  crowded  hospitals 
still.  At  times  Thekla  would  gently  chide  me 
when  I  returned  worn  and  spent,  and  unable  to 
rally  my  sinking  spirits  from  deep  overpowering 
dejection  and  depression.  But  then  I  would  tell 
her  that  just  as  her  life-work  was  to  keep  sun- 
shine round  the  domcsric  hearth,  so  mine  was  to 
go  forth  to  the  service  for  which  I  had  been 
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scaled.  Not  in  the  sweetness  of  home  joys,  not 
in  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  not  iu  the 
ties  of  human  love  and  earthly  friendship,  must  I 
seek  my  portion  now.  But  Avitli  the  sick,  the 
sorrowful,  and  the  suffering ;  by  the  bedside  of 
the  dying,  in  the  homes  of  the  bereaved  and  the 
stricken.  And  then  she  would  sigh,  and  press 
her  sweet  lips  to  mine,  and  look  tenderly  at  me 
through  the  gathering  teai-s  in  her  large  dove- 
like eyes ;  but  cease  to  urge  me.  And  now  she 
contents  herself  with  lavishing  even  tenderer 
thought  and  care  tliAn  iisual,  if  that  be  possible, 
upon  me  at  such  times. 

So  almost  daily,  as  my  strength  permits,  I  go 
to  the  work  that  awaits  me  by  the  narrow  beds 
of  the  crowded  hospital  words,  or  in  lowly  homes 
of  suffering  and  sorrow ;  and  perhaps  when  I  am 
quite  strong  again  I  may  be  able  to  devote  myself 
wholly  to  it.  Karl  and  Thekla  will  not  hear  of 
that,  so  I  am  waiting,  and  the  Lord  knows  best. 
I  have  only  to  follow  where  he  leads. 

One  gi'cat  pleasure  my  visits  to  the  hospital 
gave  me.  In  the  convalescent  ward  I  met  a 
familiar  face — that  of  poor,  awkward,  true-hearted 
Blaise.  He  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  wounded, 
but  was  then  recovering  fast.  His  pleasure  at 
seeing  me  was  only  equalled  by  his  grief  at  hear- 
ing of  the  desolation  of  the  old  chateau,  and  of 
poor  Barbe's  death.  He  even  wished  to  stay  in 
Munich  for  my  sake ;  but  one  brother  had  fallen, 
another  was  crippled,  thus  he  would  be  the  sole 
supiwrt  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  I,  of  course, 
needed  no  seiTant.  So,  soon  after,  he  left  for  his 
home,  near  the  i*uins  of  what  had  been  mine. 

To  his  charge  I  confided  all  that  remained  to 
me  in  Dr§cy — my  graves.  He  will  tend  them 
well,  for  the  sleepers'  sakes  and  mine.  And  some 
day,  when  time  shall  have  brought  a  measure  of 
strength  and  healing  to  my  heart,  I  may  bear  to 
visit  them  once  more.  Perhaps.  Why  should  I  ? 
Yet  the  spot  from  whence  that  precious  clay  shall 
rise  at  last  must  ever  be  a  sacred  one  to  me.  To 
the  rest  Karl  will  attend. 

Soon  after  the  return  home  of  Blaise,  I  heard 
from  Father  Fontaine.  Poor  old  man,  he  writes 
with  fatherly  kindness,  sadly  bewailing  the 
changes  and  bereavements  this  year  of  strife  has 
brought  to  the  simple  and  happy  home-hearths 
of  Drecy.     God  comfort  him  and  lead  him  into 


his  light !     And  from  Victoire:  licr  Francois  has 
escaped  the  dangers  of  the  war,  and  they  are 
about  to  be  married.     The  cottage  in  which  tbey 
are  to  live  is,  I  know,  a  large  one,  so  I  have 
written  to  ask  her  to  take  in  poor  Pierre ;  and, 
for  Barbe's  sake,  she  will   be   glad  to  do  so. 
Karl  tells  me  I  shall  have  from  the  remnants 
of  my  father's  property  what  will  remunerate  her 
and  provide  for  my  own  needs.    They  will  be 
few  while  I  am  with  him  and  Thekla,  and  when 
I  leave  them  to  tread  the  path  marked  out  for 
such  as  me. 

At  least  I  think  it  is  such — thou^^  I  knoir 
not  how  it  is — that  there  seems  less  of  power 
and  blessing  in  my  work  of  late  to  me  and  to 
those  whom  I  seek  to  help.  Not  that  I  «m 
weary  of  it,  except  as  I  am  weary  of  everything 
at  times.  Well,  I  must  wait;  oue  step  at  a  time 
is  all  we  need  to  see. 

And  now  my  story  is  told.     I  clasp  once  more 
the  book  opened  in  bitterness,  closeil  in  thank- 
fulness, if  still  in  weariness  and  pain.    Should, 
other  eyes  than  mine  read  these  pages,  they  may 
turn  coldly  from  their  perusal,  deeming  thei 
naiTow  and  egotistical.     If  they  do,  I  have  failc 
in  the  purpose  for  which  I  traced  them.    If 
have  dwelt  too  exclusively  on  my  personal  histor 
it  is  that,  and  that  only,  I  purposed  to  recoi 
that  alone  I  could;  therefore  I  have  naturalL- 
been  egotistical,  and  my  eyes  have  been  too  mncr^-- 
blinded  with  tears  to  see  beyond  the  little  spacr:^ 
that  formed  my  world.     That  makes  the  narroi 


ness. 


But  to  myself,  at  least,  the  wntiug  all  this  \a 
been  a  comfort  and  a  blessing ;  if.  it  has  vm 
the  aching  wounds  bleed  afresh,  it  has  taugl"^^^ 
me  to  value  more  the  tender  touch,  of  the  hai^^' 
that  binds  them  up,  the  love  that  falls  on  the  '^  ^ 
throbbing  like  healing  balm.     Oh  1  that  it  mig^^  ^ 
lead  some  other  sore  wounded  heart  and  faintiv^ 
spii-it  to  trust  their  case  to  the  great  Phyadai*/ 
the  only  Physician   that  can  minister  io  tli^ 
wounds  and  sicknesses  of  these  throbbing,  fevered 
hearts  of  ours ! 

What  I  have  sought  and  wished  to  show  has 
been  only  this — ^how  out  of  darkness,  and  throogh 
darkness,  light  has  come  into  my  soul ;  how  m 
sorrow,  darker  and  keener  than  the  bittemees  of 
death,  that  light  is  enough.     And  it  tf  enoogh* 
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m  content.  There  are  dark  hours 
le  one  on  the  triumph-day,  when  I 
records  of  '*  the  way  the  Lord  hath 
iien  the  waves  of  memory  and  pain 
a  flood.  But  the  light  shines  soon 
ark  waters,  and  illuminates  their 
ronld  not  change  the  steep  lonely 
jw  Avith  that  light  overhead  for  the 
ay  lighted  only  by  earthly  sunshine, 
sh  is  weak,  and  will  cast  lingering 
ing  and  regret  after  the  lost  presence 
ort-sighted  gaze,  seems  so  unmingled 
K>  needed  a  help.  But  the  Spirit 
was  a  *^need  be;'' and  leaning  in 
on  the  heart  that  was  broken  for 
iping  the  pierced  Iiand  that  leads  me 
t  above,  I  press  on  to  the  land  where 
irting  are  no  more,  where  the  teai:s 
way  for  ever.  There  already  my 
r's  broken  heart  is  healed  in  the  full 
hat  love  that  knows  no  change,  there 
ere  my  beloved  father's  tried  spirit 
the  clear  shining  of  the  light  that 
;  there  my  Conrad  lives  still,  in  the 
.  likeness  of  Him  whom  not  having 
I — whom  he  indeed  adored  and  fol- 
as  *^  the  chief  among  ten  thousand, 
Br  lovely ; "  there  too  is  Barbe  ivtih 
lephevd  now,  her  every  want  sup- 
it  is  well ! — oil,  how  well  I  And  for 
the  same  hand,  watched  by  the  same 
I  by  the  same  presence — well  too. 
^hile  of  time  is  passing;  Jesus  is 
.,  listening  for  his  coming  feet,  I  can 
>ntent. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

LEAR  SHINIXO  AFTER  BAIX. 

dver,  the  breaking  of  daj 
the  night  clouds  of  sorrow  away  ; 
)Ter,  we  'U  see  as  we  're  seen, 
deep  meaning  of  things  that  have  been. 
IS  witliout,  and  conflicts  within, 
more  in  the  warfare  with  sin  ; 
nd  where  fears,  and  where  deatli  shall  be  never, 
I  Christ  shall  be  soon,  and  for  ever." 

MONSELL. 

lore  has  passed  since  I  wrote  the  last 
s.  Two  summers  spent  in  the  scenes 
us  who  loved  him,  Conrad's  presence 


lingers  still.  One  winter  by  the  bed  on  which  our 
darling  Thekla  lay.  For  long  weeks  we  watched 
her  in  the  border  land,  but  God  gave  her  back  to 
ours ;  and  in  these  still  solemn  vigils  I  learned 
new  lessons. 

One  was  that  it  was  my  own  path  I  was 
choosing,  not  the  one  the  Lord  had  appointed 
me,  when  I  spoke  of  leaving  the  home  and  friends 
he  had  given  me.  I  saw  that  because  I  could 
not  have  the  earthly  blessings  I  wanted,  I  refused 
those  he  had  poured  into  my  cup.  Since  then  I 
have  taken  them  from  his  loving  hands. 

It  may  be  he  >vill  have  my  service  for  him  to 
be  the  lowly  unmarked  ministry  of  household 
love.  If  so,  I  am  willing  to  watch  by  the 
common  wayside  of  daily  life,  and  take,  hour  by 
hour,  from  his  eye  and  hand  the  work  he  will 
have  me  do ;  to  work  or  to  wait ;  ready  to  go 
and  tell  of  him  without  to  the  sick  and  suffering 
when  he  sends  me,  or  to  sit  quiet  at  his  feet. 

Thekla  has  indeed  been  a  sister  and  Karl  a 
brother  to  me,  and  the  baby  hands  of  their  little 
Conrad  are  twined  very  closely  round  my  heart. 
It  was  Thekla's  Avish  he  should  bear  that  name. 
To  me  at  first  it  was  a  pang  to  hear  it  spoken 
lightly,  for  to  me  there  could  be  but  one  Conrad; 
but  Thekla  wished  it :  and  he  has  his  new  name 
now. 

Their  love  is  very  sweet  to  me,  and  I  write 
myself  desolate  no  more.  Health  has  come  back 
to  my  frame,  and  I  can  smile  again.  People 
speak  of  an  earthly  future  yet  in  store  for  me. 
I  am  so  young,  they  say,  and  time  is  a  strong 
healer.  I  know  they  think  of  another  love  and 
a  new  home,  but  they  are  wrong.  My  heart  is 
as  fully,  entirely,  unchangeably  Com-ad's  now  as 
it  was  before  I  knew  it  on  the  terrace-walks  and 
on  the  mountain-side  at  Dr6cy;  as  it  was  when 
I  watched  by  his  dying  bed,  and  stood  alone  and 
desolate  by  his  new-made  grave. 

And  so  it  will  ever  be— ever,  always.  Wlien 
the  door  of  my  heart  opened  to  admit  Conrad,  it 
closed  upon  him,  and  he  fills  its  inner  sanctuary 
still.  No  touch  but  his  will  ever  find  the  secret 
of  the  spring,  for  to  me  he  is  not  dead  but  gone 
before. 

And  I  am  happy  even  here,  with  a  calm  rest- 
ful peace  bom  of  sorrow.  Happy  in  the  abiding 
presence  and  unfailing  love  of  my  Lord,  in  the 
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blessed  knowledge  of  the  perfect  rest  aud  peace 
iu  which  my  beh)ved  ones  are  dwelling,  and  in 
the  bright  hope  of  meeting  them  where  death,  and 
pain,  and  tears,  and  sorrow  are  unspoken  words. 
Happy,  too,  in  the  love  aud  kindness  of  the  friends 
and  dear  ones  Avith  whom  my  life  below  is  cast, 
and  in  the  sure  trust  tliat  the  seed  sowu  iu  tears 
will  be  reaped  in  joy,  when  the  sheaves  are  gar- 
nered in  the  glory  of  the  morning  without  clouds. 
Still  there  are  times  when  my  heart  grows 
faint  with  longings  for  one  sound  of  my  Conrad's 
parted  footstep,  one  clasp  of  his  vanished  hand, 


one  tone  irom  his  silenced  voice.   Moments  when 
uotliing  seems  worth  having  without  the  qnenched 
light  of  his  eye  and  smile.    Snt  Jesus  comfbrts 
me  even  then.    I  remember  the  tears  thai  flowed 
from  those  holy  eyes  at  the  grave  of  LaiEsnUi 
and  my  heart  turns  to  him  with  ever  fhe  same 
plea,  ''  Lord,  thou  Jmowest.''     And  waiting  fat 
our  meeting  above,  I  sorrow  not  mthout  hope. 
When  I  last  wrote  in  this  book  I  finished  witli, 
''I  am  content"      Now  I  oondnde,   *'I  am 
happy."     Sorrowing,  and  yet  rejoicing.     Yes;  I 
skVCL  happy  ! 
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BEMEMBER  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 
The  air  was  bright  with  saminer  sunshine, 
and  sweet  with  summer  song.  The  woods 
were  clad  in  all  the  glory  of  full  foliage, 
and  the  fields  were  green  and  dewy  and  full  of  life.  To 
me  the  whole  world  seemed  glad  and  happy,  and  in  per- 
fect sympathy  with  the  boyish  gladness  and  happiness 
of  my  own  heart  The  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  the  living 
freshness  of  the  earth  on  tlmt  morning,  still  stand  out 
in  my  memory.  They  are  to  me,  by  reason  of  a  startling 
contrast,  a  part  of  the  everlasting  past. 

Death  was  often  named  among  us  children,  but  as 
something  with  which  we  had  nothing  to  do.  It  was  a 
thing  of  fear,  happily  far  off.  Others  might  die,  but 
surely  the  King  of  Terrors  would  not  come  to  break- 
our  little  circle.  Least  of  all  would  we  fear  his  coming 
in  these  bright  summer  days,  when  exuberant  life  tri- 
umphed everywhere.  Death  was  like  a  shadow  of  un- 
known horror— cold,  awful,  but  at  an  unspeakable  dis- 
tance; and  it  would  have  to  travel  long  years  before 
it  should  come  to  smite  any  one  of  us.  So  we  thought 
Our  catechism  taught  us  to  say,  "  I  may  die  the  next 
moment;"  but  these  were  words,  mere  words,  to  us. 
AY  ere  not  father  and  mother  loving  and  strong  and  wise  ? 
Oould  they  not  keep  death  at  bay  ?  Surely  they  could 
do  so,  as  they  themselves  hod  lived  in  spite  of  death ! 
So  we  argued  whenever  the  grim  shadow  crossed  our 
little,  innocent  minds.  We  did  not  hate  death,  for  it 
was  too  far  away  to  excite  any  other  feeling  than  mys- 
terious awe. 

But  in  one  of  tliosc  calm,  sunny  summer  days,  our 
little  Pearl,  the  youngest  of  us  all,  got  weary  of  her  play. 
Iler  ruddy  cheeks  grew  pale,  her  breathing  became  quick 
and  short,  and  she  asked  us  to  help  her  home  to  mother's 
arms.  We  did  so,  and  then  felt  sure  that  all  was  safe 
and  right ;  that  in  an  hour  or  two,  or,  at  furthest,  on  the 
next  morning,  our  little  Pearl  would  be  among  us  again, 
with  her  pleasant,  baby  ways,  hcrjarge,  dark  eyes,  and 
her  radiant  smile.  So  we  continued  happy,  happy  in 
tlie  sunsliine,  enjoying  life  in  its  sweetest  season,  and 


not  thinking  at  all  that  the  dark  shadow  wai  CRepiog 
awfully  near. 

ThBJ;  night  we  were  not  allowed  to  tee  our  Peid ;  tad 
we  were  told  that  she  was  very  ill,  and  that  we  mini  be 
noiseless  aQ  through  the  house.  We  heard  the  rooms 
of*her  distress  as  mother  bent  over  her  in  her  little  bei 
Those  moans  are  even  now  in  my  ears,  for  ttiey  wen  the 
first  I  ever  heard  from  human  lips.  Pearl  wh  ill  in- 
deed ;  but  all  that  a  mother's  love  and  a  father's  anxum 
care  could  do  would  be  done.  Skill  and  love  wen  it 
hand.    We  children  did  not  so  much  as  think  of  deitk 

Next  morning  we  were  called  early  to  the  sick-dtfo- 
ber.  Poor  Pearl  was  struggling  with  death.  Poor 
child !  my  sister !  I  see  thee  even  now — thy  little  hiadi 
beseeching  help,  thy  large  eyes  dazzlingly  br^t^  thyBttb 
bosom  heaving  with  sore  distress.  The  soBiie  wai  u 
strange  to  her  as  to  any  of  us  all ;  and  I  am  ran  thift 
she  felt  in  her  heart  something  of  the  wild  qaestiomngi 
that  trouble  us  when  we  are  old,  for  her  fiioe  appeiTMl 
to  me  older  by  many  years,  and  having  fiur  other  metf- 
ings  in  it  than  it  seemed  one  day  before.  Bid  she  ti^ 
why  all  this  pain—this  agony  ?  Why  should  ifae  htie 
to  fight  the  last  fight  so  soon  1  Was  there  no  eir  to 
hear,  no  eye  to  pity,  no  lumd  to  help?  Such  seemed 
the  meaning  of  her  look  of  imploring  anguish. 

Father  knelt  in  silent  prayer.  We  could  see  the 
trickling  tears ;  we  could  hear  the  sobbing  of  the  stona 
of  grief  with  which  he  struggled.  Mother  was  busy, 
with  pale  cheek  and  tearful  eye,  in  attempts  to  lighto& 
the  suffering  of  our  poor  little  Pearl.  She  had  not  time 
to  weep ;  or  her  heart  was  too  sorely  tried  to  find  reli^ 
in  tears. 

Wc  stood  by  the  bed-side,  and  suddenly  there  wis  * 
pause  in  our  little  PearFs  sufferings.  She  looked  at  itf 
with  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness.  I  was  dose  to  b^ 
and  she  laid  hold  on  my  hand.  I  still  remember  tbit 
grasp.  She  called  our  names ;  and  we  all  spoke  to  hoT) 
from  the  depths  of  our  childish  hearts,  pleading  ^ 
her  to  be  "  well."  She  fastened  her  luminous  eye«  on 
us,  and  formed  her  pale  lips  to  the  word  "Good-bye; 
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ilniige  change  came  all  at  once  over  her. 
me  white  as  enow.  Her  lips  smfled  with 
MigiDg  Bmile,  and  her  eyea  were  almost  as 
leep.  She  was  free  from  pain  now,  as  she 
» iMe  on  the  white  pillow.  She  was  very 
e  children  were  very  glad,  for  we  were  sore 
II  be  quite  well  again,  and  able  to  join  ub 
But  mother  weepa  as  if  her  heart  should 
Either  is  speaking  tenderly  to  her  with 
while  his  own  tears  are  falling.  Then  we 
Pearl  was  indeed  dead ! 
n  it  be  that  death  is  stronger  than  the 
the  doctor,  than  our  &ther  and  mother  ? 
,  for  our  little  Pearl  is  dead.  We  laid  our 
face,  and  we  found  that  it  was  cold.  We 
e  hands  in  ours ;  they  were  stiff  and  icy 
was  never  ahiong  us  before,  and  so  we 
of  it  as  very  awful.  But  it  was  not  awful. 
I  her  white  face  was  lovely.  That  perfect 
tie  hands  and  feet  showed  that  she  was  at 
feature  and  every  limb  told  of  deep  repose, 
3  us  a  sleep  marred  by  no  pain,  darkened 
So  we  could  not  continue  to  think  that 
uL  It  seemed  kinder  than  the  cruel  sick- 
le.our  poor  Pearl  moan  so  sadly  a  few  hoinrs 
!0uld  not  then  tell  why  father  and  mother 
ty  did  over  the  calm,  long,  silent  slumber 
ster.  All  that  bright  summer  day  we  tried 
eaning  of  death,  and  we  could  not  For 
t  is  but  little  that  the  oldest  knows  more 
ngest ;  yet  that  little  has  to  be  learned 
d  tears. 

ct  day  we  had  our  last  look  of  our  darling 
Bsed  her,  and  her  face  was  as  cold  as  a  stone. 
e  same  smile  on  her  lovely  lips,  and  the 
still  in  her  white  cheeks.  Fresh  flowers, 
i8-of-the- valley,  daisies,  and  forget-me-nots, 
osom  and  in  her  folded  hands.  She  was 
sver ;  and  we  felt  sure  that  she  was  quite 
)e  with  God's  good  angels  for  ever. 
IS,  indeed,  that  she  was  already  an  angel 
7e  could  not  tell  how  that  could  be  while 
18,  still  smiling,  still  sleeping.  More  than 
troubled  to  know  their  meaning  when  they 
iin  on  her  sweet  face,  and  shut  her  eyes 
light  and  her  cars  from  the  song  she  was 
10  well.  Wc  were  then  told  she  woidd  not 
ore  till  the  last  day,  when  Jesus  Christ 
all  from  our  graves.  We  were  told  that 
st  be  hidden  in  the  dark  ground,  where  wc 
r  no  more.  And  men  came  and  took  her 
way,  and  father  went  with  them,  and  we 
.  to  bring  her  home  again  after  the  men 
r  into  the  grave.  But  he  wept,  and  said, 
I,  I  cannot— I  caimot." 
her  away,  and  we  lost  sight  of  her  cver- 
our  sorrow  began,  and  we  thought  we 
her  and  mother  wept  at  first.    They  toM 


ns  how  our  little  Pearl  was  perfectly  hiq»py  in  heaven- 
how  she  would  not  "be  sick  any  more,  (»*  die  any  more. 
But  how  could  she  be  in  besven  and  in  the  dark  ground 
in  the  chttrcbyard  %  Th]B,l>y-aBd-by,  we  came  to  mider- 
stand  as  children  could.  We  were  told  the  diiferenoe 
between  aool  and  body  before  this  time,  but  the  words 
had  little  meaning  for  ns.  Now  the  thooj^  was  as  a 
bright  light  amid  gloom  and  darkness.  The  soul  of  our 
Pearl  was  in  heaven  with  the  angels,  enjoying  then:  love 
and  the  love  of  Ood;  it  was  only  the  body  that  was  in 
tlie  grave.  Motiier  showed  us  her  little  dresses,  and 
said  that  Pearl's  drenes  were  not  Petri,  and  in  like 
manner  her  body  was  not  herself;  it  was  only  her  cloth- 
ing, to  be  worn  till  death  should  come  and  c»ll  the  soul 
away.  So  we  saw  that  death  was  the  parting  of  soul 
and  body.  It  was  a  reality  to  us  now,  bat  we  did  not 
dread  it  as  we  did  before  it  brought  that  peace  and  that 
deep  rest  to  our  poor  suffering  PearL 

Sorrow  sits  lightly  on  youth.  We  soon  ceased  to  weep 
for  our  Pearl,  but  we  never  forgot  her.  And  to  us  aU 
she  was  ever  young  and  beautiful ;  a  treasure  in  the 
treasure-house  of  memory,  losing  nothing  through  the 
lapse  of  years.  She  has  come  to  me  thus  young  and 
fair  and  sorrowlcss  every  sunny  day  of  all  the  summers 
I  have  seen.  The  fragrance  of  the  dewy  fields,  the 
waving  of  the  gnuss  under  the  gentle  pressure  cf  the 
breeze,  the  ftdness  of  life  and  loveliness  in  earth  and 
sky,  all  carry  me  back  to  that  memorable  day  when  I 
saw  death  for  the  first  time  and  tried  to  know  1^  mean- 
ing of  it.  AU  remind  me  of  our  Pearl  in  her  distress 
and  her  subsequent  everlasting  rest  There  is  sorrow 
in  the  recollection,  but  not  so  much  as  there  is  in  it  of 
wonder,  and  trust,  and  love.  Death  was  lovely,  was 
beautiful,  in  this  its  first  revelation  to  my  thoughts ;  it 
became  associated  with  hiq)py  childhood  relieved  from 
great  suffering,  with  the  glory  of  summer,  with  endless 
rest,  with  angelic  existence,  and  with  a  rising  again 
from  the  dead. 

Ever  since  that  summer  day  I  have  not  thought  of 
death  as  the  King  of  Terrors  to  childhood  or  to  those 
who,  through  Jesus  Christ,  have  become  like  little  chil- 
dren, "  for  of  such  is  the  kmgdom  of  heaven.''  It  is  well, 
I  think,  that  the  youthful  imagination  should  not  be  led 
to  paint  death  as  the  most  terrible  of  foes,  but  should 
be  trained  to  associate  with  it  the  thought  of  eternal 
life,  eternal  rest,  escape  from  all  peril,  deliverance  from 
all  evil.  It  is  sin  that  lends  all  its  terrors  to  death ; 
and  if  we  transfer  to  sin  the  title  of  King  of  Terrors,  we 
do  well.  Saints  and  apostles  have  died ;  the  best,  the 
loveliest  die ;  infants  die.  All  must  become  acquainted 
with  death.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  make  friends  with 
it  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  try  to  meet  death 
with  Roman  courage  or  with  Stoic  indifference.  There 
is  a  better  way  open  to  men  ever  since  Jesus  died.  We 
may  now,  like  little  children,  throw  ourselves  on  the 
bosom  of  the  infinite  Father,  saying,  '*  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commit  my  spirit."  For  God  receives  all  who 
come  to  him  like  little  children,  trustful,  humble,  will- 
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ing  to  go  as  he  leads  the  iray.    Jesus  teaches  us  how 
to  overcome  the  fear  of  death  and  death  itself. 

SiDce  my  first  sight  of  death's  work  I  have  seen  many 
sore  battles  with  this  last  enemy ;  some  very  sad  in  their 
end,  and  some  triumphant  beyond  the  power  of  pen  to 
tell.  Some  again  were  mild  and  meek  through  the 
whole  struggle,  feeling  that  the  battle  was  not  theirs, 
but  that  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  was  fighting  for 
them  and  was  sure  to  win.  They  knew  that,  left  to 
their  own  resources,  there  would  not  be  a  gleam  of  hope 
for  them  in  the  wide  universe,  but  now  they  knew  in 
"  whom  they  believed.*'  The  cases  of  horror  that  I  have 
seen  were  few  and  exceptional  On  the  whole,  the  im- 
pression I  received  on  that  summer  day,  when  our  Pearl 
was  taken  from  us,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tion and  experience  of  every  succeeding  year.    It  is  high 


time  that  I  were  not.  afraid  to  die ;  and  if  fear  docs 
come,  it  is  chiefly  physical,  ''  natural ;"  and  I  try  to 
overcome  it,  and  attain  to  the  tnutfol  simplicity  cf 
early  years. 

Our  Pearl  was  younger  than  I  when  she  was  takn 
up  from  us.  She  was  taken  to  the  high  school :  I  ban 
had  to  work  my  way  in  this  lower,  harsher  sdiooL  I  §■ 
growing  old ;  she  is  dothed  with  immortal  youth.  A]^ 
how  much  wiser  is  she  now  than  the  wisest  of  us  sD! 
Death  was  the  means  of  her  sudden  piomotion ;  may  it 
not  prove  to  me  also  a  messenger  from  God  to  somom 
nie  to  that  highest  school  for  his  rational  creatorei? 
And  if  the  messenger  come  suddenly,  so  much  greater 
should  be  my  joy.  a.  i. 

Nova  Scotia. 
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THOMAS    OUTHEIE.* 

A     SERMON,     BY     ARTHUR     MURSELL. 

Preached  at  Ijondon  [Stoekictll),  March  Snd,  187J, 
And  wlien  he  wm  come  near,  ho  beheld  the  cltj,  and  wept  over  it." — Lvkb  xiz.  41 


N  submitting  this  discourse  to  our  readers, 
we  have  two  distinct  objects  in  view.  In 
the  first  place,  we  desire  to  exhibit  and 
place  on  record  an  eloquent,  fervid,  dis- 
criminating, and  suggestive-eulogy  on  Dr.  Guthrie.  Over 
and  above  the  merit  of  the  discourse,  and  the  character 
of  its  subject,  the  circumstance  that  an  Englishman 
spontaneously  comes  forth  to  honour  the  name  and 
applaud  the  work  of  one  who  was  a  Scotchman  of  the 
Scotch,  attracts  and  cheers  our  hearts.  The  frank, 
generous  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Mursell  constitutes  a  monu- 
ment to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion. It  brings  out,  in  full  relief,  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  "  One  is  your  master,  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 

Our  next  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the  series  in 
which  the  discourse  appears.  A  course  of  original  ser- 
mons of  the  highest  class,  issuing  monthly  in  fine  typo- 
graphy, at  the  price  of  a  penny  each,  is  a  new  thing 
even  in  this  age.  Judging  £rom  the  four  numbers 
already  published,  we  should  say  the  annual  subscribers 
will  have  a  very  great  shilling's  worth.  Partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  subjects  chosen— mainly  recent,  stirring, 
historic  events-— and  partly  from  the  vigour  with  which 
they  are  treated,  the  "Catholic  Sermons'*  are  eminently 
readable  literature.  Here  are  no  stagnant  pools,  but 
running,  leaping  streams.  The  philosophers,  whom  we 
love  and  respect  as  fellow-labourers,  had  better  look  to 
their  laurels ;  for  the  pulpit,  in  this  style,  is  certainly 
not  a  thing  to  be  despised.  The  "pulpit"  (we  mean 
the  moral,  not  the  material  article)  has  not  gone  down 
yet :  we  rather  think  it  is  looking  xr^,— Editor, 


♦"Catholic  Sermons."    No.  III.    Tendon:  Eilward  Curtice, 
12  Catherine  Street ;  F.  Pitman.  20  Patemoater  liow. 


Whoever  has  seen  the  city  of  Edinbuigh,  either  \fi 
day  or  night,  if  he  be  a  lover  of  the  pictnreaque,  will  Is 
able  to  appreciate  almost  any  terms  of  admiration  whkh 
may  be  expressed  upon  the  spectacle.  It  is  quotioo* 
able  if  the  world  contains  another  city  more  "  beiotifal 
for  situation."  The  passenger  along  the  chief  thorong^ 
fare  of  modem  Edinburgh  has  upon  one  side  of  himft 
long  vista  of  a  mile  of  stately  buildings,  wheie  san^ 
ous  bijouterie  and  tasteful  wares  are  temptingly  disprai 
in  rich  profusion ;  and  upon  the  other  a  green  psAOi 
glade,  carpeting  the  base  of  the  huge  rock  from  wludi 
the  castle  frowns  defiantly,  and  seems  to  flash  a  Bnoe* 
like  glance  from  its  battlements,  and  shake  the  plnM 
of  Wallace  from  its  walls.  Each  step  along  the  vajii 
a  gradus  of  the  national  history,  and  the  children  aeefl 
to  grow  tender  and  romantic  as  they  romp  where  WilioB 
beams  in  bronze  and  rest  where  Scott  sits  in  itonb 
Passing  the  National  Museum,  which  recalls  the  Ptt^ 
thenon  of  Greece,  the  piUars  of  the  monuments  of  tt* 
mighty,  on  the  Calton  Hill,  stand  out  against  the  iStf 
light  and  close  in  the  vista.  There,  round  the  KdMB 
Tower,  cluster  memorials  of  Bums,  of  Playfiur,  sod  i 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  of  other  names  of  whidi  their 
countrymen  and  the  world  are  proud.  While,  to  the 
right,  the  crags  and  the  prouder  peak  of  Arthur  Seit 
couch,  lion-like,  over  the  city  roofs.  It  is  a  stiff  asi 
breezy  climb  to  the  summit  of  that  historic  hilL  Bot 
Scotia's  sons  are  hardy,  and  many  a  doughty  wight  hii 
scaled  it  ere  the  town  has  been  awake,  and  watched  the 
sunrise  from  its  brow.  It  needs  no  guide  to  shov  hov 
like  a  drowsy  lion  the  great  hill  is  in  outline,  with  iti 
half-closed  eyes  blinking  at  the  castle  across  the  city  to 
the  west.  Among  these  early  climbers  tliere  was  wont 
\-o  sally,  years  ago,  one  stolwtft  pilgrim,  who  went  thoe 
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mL  lie  took  do  book  with  him  in  bis  band,  for  the 
Kttpe  was  his  libnuy,  and  the  silence  was  bis  sage. 
\  the  dosed  gates  of  ancient  Holyrood,  drinking  in 
lories  as  be  went,  striding  the  ragged  spnrs  of 
aodivitj  in  the  morning  twilight,  the  climber 
ad  the  top,  and  sat  alone  musing  as  be  plucked 
irikl  thyme  and  shook  the  dew-drops  from  the  lion's 
e.  No  common  traveller  could  occupy  this  vantage 
md  and  scan  the  scene  without  a  thrill  lifting  him 
te>  wonderment,  much  less  this  pilgrim,  whose  soul 
a  mirror  for  beauty's  fisce  to  smile  in,  and  whose 
ttwas  a  harp  for  nature's  hand  to  touch.  No  detail 
ibat  wondrous  panorama  escaped  that  watcher's  eye, 
he  bared  his  head  for  the  rooming  breeze  to  play 
ough  bis  thin  hair.  As  the  bosom  of  the  Pentland 
^  began  to  warm  and  purple  in  the  light,  he  looked 
(to  the  east,  where  the  sun  was  waking  and  spread- 
ibberai  largesses  of  gold ;  and  there  lay  the  freshen- 
;  Forth,  with  every  billow  like  a  dancing  flame  in  the 
iDg  morning.  The  bills  of  Fife  are  gladdening  in  the 
>ir,  and  the  stream,  as  it  narrows  and  winds  west- 
id,  shows  out  like  silver  where  Stirling  lifts  her 
gg^  crown  in  the  horizon.  Seaward  the  Bass  Rock 
tsnpinto  the  sky  like  a  great  boss  of  brass,  as  the 
wtoed  dawn  flings  out  its  nascent  yellow  on  the  east, 
i  white-sailed  craft  dart  from  the  little  creeks,  till 
e  grett  bay  seems  all  alive.  No  letter  in  this  illu- 
Bsled  vdume  escapes  this  student,  for  he  is  an  omni- 
Rxii  Teader  of  nature,  and  he  sits  and  fills  his  fancy 
the  brim  with  poetry  and  song.  The  birds  shaking 
sting  against  the  sky  sing  to  him  as  they  greet  the 
*4ioni  day,  and  not  a  blade  of  grass,  or  mountain 
«v,  or  insect  creeping  from  its  bed,  but  has  a  voice' 
pietore  which  he  tunes  to  music  or  hangs  up  in  his 
Bd,  to  light  up  truth  to  thousands  who  shall  be  en- 
uieed  by  eloquence,  and  swayed  by  love.  The  rough 
hn  in  the  little  ships,  as  they  spread  their  broad 
Mtsfor  the  voyage,  spread  canvas  for  the  easel  of  an 
^  vbenoe  scenery  should  glow  which  should  rouse 
pnjntf  for  sailors  from  a  thousand  hearts.  Right 
Mfly  woold  he  dwell  upon  this  scene  alone,  revelling 
its  light  and  beauty  without  a  shaded  dash  the 
tele;  but  as  his  eye  still  travels  round,  it  falls  upon 
)  %  nestling  almost  at  his  feet  There  are  its*towers 
diteeples,  its  balls  and  colleges,  beacons  of  its  piety 
i  leiming.  But  there,  too,  are  its  teeming  streets, 
teas,  unwholesome  wynds  and  purlieus,  wherein  vice 
i  ftnx  propagate  together ;  and  there  are  the  hun- 
id  )m  of  the  drink- fiend,  whose  cloven  foot  has 
>hed  the  neck  of  Scotland's  manhood.  If  that  lonely 
^  thought  of  the  dty,  and  its  temples,  and  its 
ichen,  be  tbonght  too  ol  the  city,  its  sins  and  sor- 
*ii  Aa  he  saw  the  floyrers  opening  to  the  rising  sim, 
i  heaid  the  birds  singing*  to  the  morning,  as  be 
kebed  bow  Uitbdy  nature  woke  to  the  new  day,  he 
^ght  of  thoosands  who  should  greet  no  real  light, 
1  to  whom  the  day  should  bring  no  noble  task.  The 
"Bi  at  his  foot  crawled  forth  to  worthier  purpose  than 


many  a  ruin  of  God's  image  should  slink  out  of  his 
kennel  of  a  home  in  those  dense  lanes.  Mingling 
harshly  with  the  lark's  early  lay  there  seemed  to  rise  up 
from  the  thick  human  nest  below  the  cry  of  squalid 
children,  and  the  curse  of  nnsexed  mothers  mad  with 
drink.  Phantoms  and  ghosts  of  pinched  humanity  rose 
up  before  bis  mind,  and  on  the  sweetness  of  the  sweet 
breath  of  morning  reeked  the  feculence  of  physical  and 
moral  death.  He  saw  bow  poverty  and  vice  lay  cheek 
by  jowl  with  wealth  and  culture,  how  the  lazar-house 
festered  hard  by  the  school,  the  pau))er  pined  outside 
the  palace  gate,  and  Satan  kept  high  saturnalia  close 
by  the  sanctuary  wall.  And  as  he  looked  once  more 
upon  the  glorious  landscape,  and  saw  the  tide  fretting 
its  silver  foam  upon  the  shore,  he  thought,  "  If  God  in 
heaven  had  not  taught  that  tide  to  ebb  and  flow,  it 
would  subside  into  a  foul  stagnation,  and  life  and  ver- 
dure would  be  blighted  by  its  breath.  If  nature  had  not 
learned  her  many  harmonies  from  him,  there  would  be 
anarchy  and  darkness  on  this  scene,  instead  of  the 
sweetness  and  light  which  I  behold.  Let  me  go  down 
and  try  to  stir  a  tide  in  human  hearts  to  dash  its  waves 
of  love  upon  that  arid  strand;  let  me  essay  to  sound  the 
key-note  of  a  music  which  hoarse  voices  may  take  up  and 
sing  in  sacred  tune."  And  be  went  down  to  the  city, 
and  carried  a  sad  and  bleeding  heart  amongst  those 
noisome  closes;  and  from  that  sadness  there  was  bom  a 
high  and  hero  purpose.  He  sat  down  in  bis  study,  but 
the  commentary  was  too  dull  and  dry,  and  the  exegesis 
was  too  cold  for  the  text  which  he  had  chosen  and  the 
sermon  that  he  meditated.  He  heard  the  blood  of  the 
neglected  crying  from  the  altar,  and  it  wrung  his  heart 
and  stirred  his  soul.  And  he  went  upon  the  Sabbath 
morning  to  the  church,  with  lips  anointed  with  the  live 
coal  of  a  burning  message.  There  was  no  incense  in  the 
church,  no  incense  that  was  visible;  but,  as  the  preacher 
spoke,  the  dainty  bearers  seemed  to  choke,  as  though 
the  vilest  stews  in  all  the  dty  had  been  stirred  up  be- 
fore them.  There  was  no  subUe  plot,  no  deep  analysis, 
no  metaphysical  acumen  in  the  sermon.  It  was  a  long 
wail  of  human  sufifering,  a  high-tide  wave  of  passion 
dashing  against  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  those  who 
heard.  And  as  it  rose,  it  bore  upon  its  flow  the  sound 
of  the  bruised  wife's  ay,  and  the  drunken  husband's 
curse,  of  the  weak  voice  of  the  little  child,  and  the 
quaver  of  the  old  man's  croon.  It  toM  how  men  were 
dying  for  the  want  of  human  help,  how  hell  was  belch- 
ing  annong  the  churches,  how  bodies  were  starving 
amidst  the  gold,  and  souls  were  perishing  amidst  the 
gospel  And  as  he  talked  of  little  ones,  with  none  to 
take  them  by  the  hand,  the  pulse  of  woman's  love 
stirred  in  many  a  maid's  and  matron's  breast,  and 
starvelings  were  adopted  from  that  moment  And  as 
be  pleaded  for  the  cause  of  ragged  schools,  first  dreamed 
of  by  John  Pounds,  the  Portsmouth  cobbler,  many  a 
canny  Scot  unloosed  his  purse-strings  and  signed  rich 
cheques  in  firm  intent  before  he  left  the  church.  And 
when  the  grandees  had  walked  or  driven  home,  the  tall 
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fomi  of  Thoims  Gutliric  might  be  seen  in  the  Grasa- 
nirket,  or  the  High  Street,  or  the  Ginongate,  standing 
beside  the  plain  street-preacfaer  ai  he  tdd  the  people 
about  Christ  crucified.  Among  the  demest  of  those 
nests  of  misery  nurseries  of  hope  are  opened  now.  The 
wildest  moral  v^-astes  are  dappled  with  the  green  and 
fmitfiU  growths  of  care  and  culture ;  and  the  rougliest 
noises  of  the  barbarous  are  drowned  by  hymns  of  praise 
from  childron's  lips.  The  sturdiest  Iiand  which  pushed 
the  ploughsliare  through  this  wilderness  was  the  hand 
'jf  Thoiuas  Guthrie.  Ue  was  the  nurse  who  watched 
1^  Ttl)  all  a  woman's  care  the  little  aral<s  in  the  schools. 
And  his  was  the  palm  which  broad-cast  the  seed  from 
uiiich  rich  harrests  haye  arisen.  There^s  many  a  man 
nlive  to-day  in  the  North  who  can  tell  of  times  when  he 
lins  met  him  laden  with  toys  in  his  long  arms  to  take 
to  tlie  little  ones,  and  what  a  ringing  shout  the  boys 
V  oiild  raise  when  their  firm  friend  came  into  the  school, 
the  hi£:gest  boy  and  simplest  diild  in  all  the  place. 

With  the  laying  low  of  this  grand  head,  an  Anak  of 
tlie  Anakims  has  fallen.  Philosophy  may  feel  but  slen- 
der lo3s ;  but  Nature  has  lost  one  of  the  tenderest  of  her 
sons.  Natures  like  this  do  much  to  sweeten  and  un- 
stiH'en  what  is  crude  and  stilted  amongst  the  high-bom, 
as  uell  as  to  lift  up  and  help  the  fallen.  The  northern 
luitid  is  too  abstract  to  be  practical  in  anything  but  busi- 
ness ;  and  hence  the  northern  pulpit,  though  rich  in 
erudition  and  in  cultured  piety,  is  often  too  abstruse 
and  technical  to  touch  the  common  woes  of  life.  The 
gospel  is  preached,  and  preached  in  its  soundness  and 
its  strength.  But  the  message  is  rather  a  challenge  to 
the  critic  than  a  caU  to  the  sinner.  It  savours  more  of 
the  school  tlisn  of  the  sanctuary :  and  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  is  turned  into  the  professor's  chahr.  Hence  we 
liave  sometimes  heard  it  said  in  Scotland  that  Dr. 
Guthrie's  church  was  chiefly  thronged  by  southern  risi- 
tors,  who  weot  to  witness  his  dramatic  power,  but  that 
bis  compatriots  deemed  his  preaching  uninstructiye  and 
wanting  in  solidity.  To  tbe  student  of  theology  there 
may  have  been  but  little  to  saHsfy :  bat  no  Tcioe  hsa 
spc^en,  since  the  tongue  of  Chalmers  ceased  its  witness 
for  the  tnith,  with  more  clarion  ring,  to  stir  the  philan- 
thropic laggard,  or  rouse  the  spiritual  drone  to  work  for 
truth  and  Christ,  than  tiie  voice  which  now  is  stilled ; 
and,  without  any  wish  to  make  detraction  from  the  value 
(>f  a  doctrinal  and  teaching  ministry,  we  do  protest  that 
there  is  more  living  fire  and  more  imperishable  gold  in 
the  heart-evidence  which  mirrors  forth  the  life  of  Christ 
in  Christly  doings,  than  in  that  which  simply  speculates 
an<l  argues.  If  ''  pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  this,  to 
visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction,  and 
to  keep  one^s  self  unspotted  from  the  worid,"  surely  that 
is  the  more  useful  ministry  which  wields  a  lash  to  drive 
men  forth  upon  the  Master's  path  of  doing  good ;  which 
breaks  the  seal  from  parsimonious  hearts ;  which  holds 
a  magnet  to  draw  out  the  inner  man  to  Christ,  even 
though  it  fail  to  clear  up  every  doubt  upon  the  doctrine 
'•f  the  headship,  or  blow  off  every  cobweb  of  obscurity 


from  the  six  points  of  Calviaisaii.    Far  be  it  fiDm  ov 
intent  to  say  tliat  Dr.  Qnthrie  mi  not  appiMBalediB 
his  own  country,  and  by  his  own  tmu/ticfmuL    Theie'i 
many  a  rugged  cheek  will  g^ei  vet  beside  hit  piie; 
and  many  a  Highland  botUMt  will  Iie»xevefaiti7  doisd 
over  the  sod  which  liides  his  dnst^   There's  not  a  dnkoy 
or  palace,  from  the  Shetlands  to  the  Border,  where  a  ^g^ 
will  not  be  breatiied  that  he  is  gone;  and  there's  aots 
hovel  amidst  tbe  crags  of  St  Kilda  or  the  wilds  of  Ite 
Hebrides  where  weepmg  will  not  have  heen  heaidthit 
he  shall  i^)eak  and  smile  among  his  nati?e  hills  no  mne. 
We  only  mean  that  when  he  went  iaio  the  Ohndi 
Ooorts,  they  listened  to  his  hnmoor  and  hM  dnrliifinn 
as  a  sort  of  relief  (welcome  enongb)  frooi  the  dose  logic 
of  the  cliamx'ion  gladiators,  but  etiU  aa  a  diMiaction 
from  the  main  point    Thef  looked  to  hin'iar  no  Mi 
ligiit  upon  a  disputed  qnestion;  oaly  for  a  little  pbyii- 
cal  unbending  ere  they  set  to  again.    Hie  ipeeek  m 
hailed— like  the  inter\'al  at  school  lietfireeu  the  risfi 
enjoyable,  but  not  instructive.    Perhaps  thcf  wen  qght 
But  if  the  speeches  were  not  instractm,  thqr  lete 
stimulating ;  and  man  shall  not  live  bf  hraad  alooe,  bit 
by  e\'ery  word  of  Christ    And,  fornqr  part,  I  find  MR 
to  live  upon  in  Christ's  words  of  lo««  than  eftn  his 
words  of  stricter  teaching;  and  find  a  mmdtam  is  a 
promise  which  makes  it  even  deaver  tihrn  a  pedql 
We  are  drawn  to  the  speaker  the  man  warmly,  tecsoM 
be  was  too  impetuons  to  be  fin:  ever  eooly  dshstisg. 
And  ve  shake  him  by  the  hand  in  ftncy  aa  we  faev  tbe 
indignant  and  pathetic  ring  of  hia  heart-wndi,  ss  be 
broke  off  in  ti^ie  midst  of  a  speech  aiboiifc  «i  Sdaotion 
Bill,  which  his  Church  had  been  aceaeed  ef  s^forti^s 
for  sectarian  ends  i—^  What  can  I  for  Ene  Chadi,  or 
any  Church  upon  earth,  in  compariaon  with  ny  Mn 
to  save  and  Idess  these  poor,  wietclied  childrea  in  tbe 
High  Street/" 

But  if  the  breadth  of  his  purview  tiiaa  trusooided 
nice  distinctions,  and  the  ardoor  of  hii  ftempemaeDt  en- 
grossed his  mind  with  otlier  toil  than  splitting  hahi,  be 
was  ever  found  upon  that  side  of  gveat  CSiarch  0Gitn>- 
versies  which  involved  the  sanifine  of  self  m  the  csioe 
of  spiritual  realness  and  of  religions  liberty,  fie  aofed 
in  tlie  \'aa  of  that  Disruption  phalsoK  who  gvn  ip 
Church  and  manse  at  the  bidding  of  oonnenee;  jm^  be 
was  ever  one  of  the  bravest,  if  not  the  lubliest,  Dsii- 
tainers  of  the  principle  on  which  the  aacrifioe  m  usde. 
Tlie  trait  which  made  him  a  marked  man  in  hiitiM» 
and  which  endears  him  to  the  memory  now  that  he  bn 
passed  away,  is  the  broad  wealth  of  hmnanity  iriiich  be 
flnng  into  all  he  undertook,  and  which  hinathid  m  aU  be 
spoke.  Whenever  his  name  was  meatioBBd,  one  seened 
to  hear  the  thumping  of  a  great  haait.  !Itee  w 
something  friendly  and  stimulating  in  the  MBiiriitinni 
of  his  life.  As  the  pasaenger  upon  a  piefc  Atltftic 
steamer  sits  in  the  warm  calan,  luid  beait  the  aerfooi 
throb  of  the  big  engine  beam,  and  Ibels  thai  he  ii  ectf 
a  force  which  helps  him  to  breast  the  wavas,— «o  thoM 
wiio  crossed  the  path  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  whether  m  \» 
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«onpaiiy,  his  samons,  or  his  books,  felt  they  were 
nMvad  by  a  power  which  piopeUed  them  agaiost  the 
atms  of  advene  tkiogs  arooiid  tbem,  and  hdped  them 
to  leave  a  wake  of  hooeat  sympathy  behind.  To  a 
itmiger  in  the  Korth,  there  is  a  coldness  in  the  litentfy 
atmospbere  by  which  he  is  sniroimded  which  is  some- 
limes  rather  nombins.  Eveiy  one  he  meets  seems  wait- 
ing to  pat  him  throogh  an  ezaiuinstion,  and  make  him 
m^  his  atf>efhism  The  intellectual  air  is  rarefied  and 
pare,  bat  it  is  sometimes  chilling.  I  shall  not  readily 
foigei  how  keenly  this  feeling  strack  upon  me  m<»e 
Ann  tweafy  years  ago,  when,  as  a  yoong  lad,  I  went  to 
live  a  period  of  sdmol  life  in  the  little  town  of  Forfar. 
It  is  not  the  town  of  aU  the  rest  a  tutored  Gelt  would 
ipeeiiy  as  Scotiaad's  brightest  spot ;  but  still,  there  was 
a  achool-room  atmosphere  about  my  life  there  which  did 
not  in^ire.  Bojs  and  girls  walked  throogh  the  streets 
wiHi  slates  and  str^is  of  books,  and  had  an  inky  look, 
asifthef  were  always  writing  exercises;  and  the  groifn- 
op  people  had  a  {aeoeptorial  air,  which  made  one  look, 
by  laetinct,  kn  a  cane  and  ferule  in  their  hands.  One 
of  the  flMet  scBsiUe  r^efii  I  ever  felt  to  this  sensation 
was  daring  a  long  walk  into  the  country,  when,  having 
ikirted  the  wooded  acres  of  the  Balhousie  demesne,  my 
<ompaiiioQ  pointed  to  the  smoke  of  a  small  town,  and 
said,  **  That  is  Brechin ;  let  us  go  and  see  the  house 
where  Dr.  Guthrie  was  bom."  There  was  a  fascination 
to  me  in  the  spot  I  can't  describe ;  and  often  did  I  look 
wMaSkf  from  the  Foiiar  school-yard  across  the  twelve 
ttOes^  intenral  in  the  direction  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  birth- 
place, and  rejoice  that  it  was  possible  to  be  great  and 
good  and  manly,  without  being  a  pedant  or  a  pedagogue. 
I  litUe  thought  at  that  time  that  I  should  live  to  trea- 
sore  among  my  prizes  a  kind  letter  from  his  hand,  ez- 
jpessing  pleasure  that  I  had  asked  him  to  allow  me  to 
inscribe  to  him  some  papers  I  was  writing  about  work 
among  dty  thieves  and  arabs.  The  papers  never  saw 
the  hght  in  a  completed  form ;  but  if  they  ever  do  so, 
it  will  be  my  pride  to  enrich  them  with  his  letter  and 
his  name. 

It  was  this  rich  humanity  of  his  which  placed  hira,  in 
the  modes  of  his  vocation,  in  the  details  of  his  mission, 
and  in  his  lines  of  thinking,  apart  from  what  we  may 
call  the  professional  section  of  his  brethren  and  com- 
patriots. Dr.  Guthrie  was  a  man  who  would  never 
have  been  called  to  fill  a  chair  of  faculty  in  a  college. 
TfaoQ^  his  attainments  might  have  qualified  him  for 
its  dnties,  and  his  deep  insight  into  human  nature 
noold  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  a  trainer  of  young 
Bunds,  he  would  have  been  cramped  and  restless  in 
aodi  a  sphere,  and  wonld  have  chafed  against  its 
dignified  restrictions.  He  would  teach  better  in  a 
tagBBd  achocd  than  m  a  divinity  hall ;  and  he  would 
play  better  in  the  school-^or  J  than  he  would  teach  in 
the  school-mom.  Ills  strong  point  was  sympathy,  and 
when  this  was  roused,  as  it  ever  was  by  need  and  sorrow, 
he  was  apostolic ;  and  hence  he  was  more  happy  with 
IsaMes  on  his  knee  and  children  romping  round  his  feet. 


than  in  a  moral  philosophy  class-room.  Ought  we  not 
the  rather  to  have  said  that  in  his  love  for  children  he 
was  Christlike  i  The  apostles  drove  the  children  back  ; 
it  was  Jesus  who  said,  "  Let  them  come  to  me."  And 
so  it  was  with  Dr.  Guthrie  They  say  the  scene  in  tiie 
Bagged  SdKX)l  when  he  came  in  was  wonderful.  It 
was  not  as  when  the  head-master  enters  auwngst  well- 
disciplined  pupils — a  sudden  hush  of  voices  and  casting 
down  of  eyes,  and  unnatural  alacrity  of  pens  and  pencils 
— but  a  wild  shout  of  pleasure,  and  a  universal  smile  as 
though  a  flood  of  sunshiue  had  blazed  into  the  room  ; 
and  books  ysen  forgotten,  and  slates  neglected,  and 
work  fell  from  little  laps,  and  stitches  came  undone,  as 
some  little  giri  fondles  the  kind  palm  and  presses  her 
orphaned  cheek  against  it,  as  the  long  fingers  ruu 
through  her  flaxen  curls,  and  roguish  boys  whisper 
about  a  holiday  ;  and  soon  the  workroom  is  empty  and 
the  playground  full  Oh,  he  was  a  bad  disciplinarian, 
was  this  muscr  over  the  cit>*s  sorrows,  this  builder  of 
Ragged  Schools  !  For  my  part,  I  love  him  the  better 
for  it.  The  pedagogic  mind  is  venerable  but  not 
lovable.  It  does  not  want  to  be  loved  ;  it  would  be  a 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  it.  Love  is  sentimental,  and 
sentiment  Is  not  written  in  the  achool-pUn.  The  teach- 
ing instinct  does  not  see  long  rows  of  playful  or  dreamy 
eyes,  or  of  wistful  or  laughing  lips,  or  of  demure  or 
dimpling  cheeks ;  it  does  not  see  a  sunny  horde  of 
childhood  in  the  group  before  it ;  it  only  sees  an  Euclid 
class,  an  arithmetic  class,  or  a  Virgil  class.  It  cuts. 
them  up  in  sections^  more  or  less  eflicient  at  grinding 
up  the  primer,  digesting  tables,  or  secreting  the  horn- 
book and  the  rudiments.  But  here  was  an  eye  which 
ranged  along  those  tiny  rows,  and  saw  in  every  twinkling 
eye  a  window  through  which  a  soul  was  looking ;  and 
with  a  glance  full  of  humour,  gentleness,  and  love,  it 
looked  back  upon  them  and  made  them  light  up  with 
joy.  Here  was  a  heart  which  thought  of  the  vices 
which  had  curtained  round  their  cradle-heads,  of  the 
oaths  which  had  mingled  with  their  lullabies,  of  their 
foodless  homes,  and  grim  surroundings ;  and  as  the 
drama  of  their  squalid  infancy  passed  before  his  vivid 
fancy,  deep  wells  were  stirred  within  his  heart,  and 
prayer  went,  silent  but  fervent,  to  tlie  Lord  to  show 
them  his  salvation. 

Brethren,  this  was  a  brave  life,  this  life  which  has 
just  passed  onward.  It  took  its  path  through  many 
scenes  and  among  many  men.  It  walked  in  Highland 
hamlets,  and  in  foreign  lands ;  it  left  its  footprints 
amongst  crowds  and  in  strange  solitudes  ;  it  stepped 
across  ducal  thresholds,  and  crossed  the  glittering  track 
of  royalty  ;  and  it  was  ever  the  same  brave,  genial, 
honest  presence.  But  it  was  bravest  when  its  way  was 
through  the  darkest  haunts,  when  it  pressed  forth  in 
the  festering  dens  of  poverty  and  pestilence  and  vice, 
and  hung  the  lantern  of  immortal  hope  in  tlie  niidnii;ht 
of  neglected  homes.  That  head  was  not  the  noblest 
when  it  towered  amongst  the  courtiers  and  the  states- 
men round  the  Sovereign's  throne,  but  when  it  bent  to 
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pass  under  the  blackened  cross-beam  of  tne  cottet^s  but  in 
the  nncleansed  stews  of  Edinburgh.  And  that  shall  be  a 
rojal  mission,  if  joa  will  but  undertake  it,  which  carries 
you  upon  the  errand  of  philanthropy  where  wrongs  call 
for  rc^ss,  or  fallen  ask  to  be  uplifted.  Royalty  may 
have  no  embassy  on  which  to  send  you  to  foreign  courts ; 
but  still  a  task  invites  you  to  a  thousand  courts  at  home, 
where  you  are  called  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ 
Christians !  you  cannot  all  be  eloquent,  but  you  can  all 
be  useful  You  cannot  thrill  a  crowd  with  word-magic, 
but  you  may  save  a  soul  by  the  magic  of  the  message  of 
Christ  crucified.  You  cannot  build  a  colony  of  schools, 
but  you  can  lay  a  stone  into  the  holy  fabric  by  finding 
a  task  in  those  already  founded.  An  Elijah  has  as- 
cended, and  his  mantle  falls  among  yon.  It  fiills,  not 
that  you  may  fold  it  in  a  statuesque  display  about  an 
inert  form,  but  that  you  may  carry  it  wherever  a  human 
woe  is  hidden,  or  a  cry  of  misery  is  heard.  It  falls  that 
you  may  smite  the  waters  which  divide  your  efforts, 
sympathies,  and  prayers  from  the  helpless  and  distressed, 
and  go  over,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Qod  of  Elijah,  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  Accept  the 
challenge— make  up  your  mind  to  be  a  worker  in  the 
great  vineyard  of  humanity.  Such  life  is  like  a  talis- 
man to  charm  the  soul  to  duty,  and  chain  the  Christian 
to  his  task.  If  Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem  because  he 
saw  it  given  to  idolatry,  if  Christian  hearts  have  bled  at 
the  wickedness  of  other  cities,  is  there  nothing  to  call 
for  work  and  weeping  as  we  look  upon  this  seething 
Dabylon  where  we  live,  and  where  so  many  thousands 
die  without  the  light  which  you  might  carry  them  ?  Oh, 
if  every  Christian  took  the  task  the  Master  lays  upon 
his  conscience  and  his  heart,  and  plied  it  with  his  might, 
should  we  not  hear  the  jocund  sound  of  the  rejoicing 
of  the  wilderness  and  the  dancing  of  the  desert  ?  If 
every  hand  which  prayer  clasps  or  uplifts  to  heaven,  in 


chamber  oratoiy,  at  household  altar,  or  in  sanctuary 
communion,  would  plunge  into  the  gramuy  of  tnitb 
and  fling  the  eternal  seed  of  Christ  amongst  the  heart- 
acres  of  the  human  fiekl  of  London ;  might  not  the 
guerdon  of  this  spiritual  husbandry  be  eariy  seen  in  the 
nodding  of  the  fir  above  the  thorn,  and  the  spreading 
of  the  myrtle  by  the  brier  ?    If  property  woke  to  its 
responsibilities  as  well  as  vaunted  its  privileges;  if 
labour  sought  out  its  duties  as  well  as  raved  about  its 
rights  ;  if  health  found  its  gymnasiam  on  the  plain  of 
Christian  work  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  sport ;  if  coltme 
thought  of  obligation  as  well  as  taste  ;  if  nligioD  were 
as  active  in  the  race  as  eager  for  reward, — oh,  then !  bow 
soon  might  we  hear  the  cock-crow  of  the  morning  whieh 
should  mark  the  climbing  upward  of  the  light  of  God; 
how  soon  might  we  see  the  moving  of  the  vigour  and 
the  rifting  of  the  doud  which  hangs  over  the  homes  sod 
hearts  of  men,  and  screens  off  the  rose  of  the  annn! 
Brethren  and  sisters !  pimy  for  it ;  weep  for  it ;  mk 
for  it    Uprouse  ye  to  a  task  for  Christ    Bestir  yeoo 
an  errand  for  the  Master.    So,  when  he  comes,  be  iball 
find  you  watching  and  working,  waiting  and  eKpeding ; 
and  the  amber  of  the  dawn  of  the  great  day  shall  fidl, 
not  upon  a  sleeping  group  with  loosened  loins  and  uil- 
spent  lamps,  and  feet  unsandalled  for  a  journey,  but 
shall  light  upon  you  at  some  honest  hnmao  duty,  with 
some  cup  of  cold  water  in  your  hand  for  thirrty  lipiy 
some  cruse  of  oil  and  wine  for  the  fainter  by  the  way, 
some  marks  of  the  Master's  cross  upon  your  sboiildtt> 
Let  there  be  stains  of  travel  on  your  feet  and  funom 
of  prayer-wrestling  on  your  brow,  so  that  the  Itft 
trumpet  may  call  forth  a  worker  to  his  reward  and  not 
a  drone  to  his  doom.    <' Forasmuch  as  thondiditit 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  thou  didst  it  unto  me. 
Inasmuch  as  thou  didst  it  not  unto  one  of  these,  tboo 
didst  it  not  to  me.*' 


^hc  ^c55ons  jof  ©ntcc  in  the  ^^nguagc  of  i>]^ature. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 
VI. 

BOOTED  Iff  L07E. 


"  Rooted  and  grounded 

N  bended  knees  and  with  bui-sting 
heart  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
from  his  prison  at  Rome,  pleads 
with  the  Ood  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  in  behalf  of  his  beloved  brethren  at 
Ephesus,  that  they  may  be  "  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love." 

These  two  distinct  conceptions  are  very  fre- 
quently united  in  the  Scriptures.*    Two  cognate 

*  For  examples  of  this  union,  see  Pi.  cxlir.  12 ;  and  1  Cor.  iil.  19. 


in  love."— Eph.  lit  17. 


conceptions — one  borrowed  from  the  procesBes  rf 
nature,  and  the  other  from  human  art—- ate  em- 
ployed to  indicate  at  once  the  life,  the  growtb» 
the  strength,  and  the  stability  of  a  GhristianV 
hope.  A  tree  and  a  tower  are  the  material  ob* 
jects  which  are  used  here  as  alphabetic  letters  to 
express  a  spiritual  thought.  More  particiilarly» 
as  a  tree  depends  /or  life  and  growth  upon  it^ 
roots  being  embedded  in  a  genial  soil,  and  • 
tower  depends  for  strength  and  stability  apo> 
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mdatioii,  the  apostle  desires,  by  aid  of  these 
^tions,  to  express  and  illustrate  the  corre- 
ing  features  of  the  Christian  life.  If  dis- 
watt  compared  to  living  trees,  love  is  the 
hey  grow  in;  if  they  are  compared  to  a 
ng,  love  is  the  foundation  on  which  it 
I  secure. 

>pping  from  view  now  the  second  of  these 
ited  conceptions,  we  shall  confine  our  re- 
to  the  first.  A  believing  man,  pleading 
3od  in  behalf  of  fellow-believers,  prays  that 
nay  "  be  rooted  in  love." 

5  picture,  thus  limited,  contains  only  two 
8.  These  are  the  ground  that  sustains  the 
and  the  tree  that  grows  in  the  ground, 
[[round  in  which  the  tree  grows  represents 
fve  that  faith  feeds  on;  the  tree  that  grows 
at  g^imd  represents  the  faith  that  leans 
)eds  on  love. 

rhe  soil  in  which  the  living  tree  is  planted : 
hve,  A  question  rises  here  at  the  outset, 
I  must  be  settled  ere  we  can  advance  a  step 
the  exposition, — ^What  is  the  love  in  which 
rees  of  righteousness  are  rooted  ?  Whether 
Qod's  love  to  man,  or  man's  love  to  God 
his  brother?  The  question  admits  of  an 
er,  at  once  easily  intelligible  and  demon- 
•ly  true.  The  love  in  which  the  roots  of 
strike  down  for  nourishment  is  not  human, 
fivine.  It  is  not  even  that  grace  which  is 
r^gn  and  divine  in  its  origin,  but  residing 
Bcting  in  a  renewed  human  heart :  it  is  the 
bte,  and  even  the  nature,  of  deity,  for 
d  is  love."  The  soil  which  bears  and  nour- 
the  new  life  of  man  is  the  love  of  God  in 
;ift  of  his  Son. 

le  analogy  introduced  absolutely  demands 
the  text  should  be  so  understood.  To  ex- 
it otherwise  would  destroy  the  consistency 

6  analogy,  and  distort  the  spiritual  lesson 
li  it  is  employed  to  teach.  It  would  be,  in 
,  to  turn  the  parable  upside  down.  When 
prays  that  the  Ephesian  Christians  may  be 
i,  he  obviously  thinks  of  them  as  living 
»•  Whatever  the  soil  may  be  in  which 
lant  grows,  it  must  be  something  distinct 
the  plant  itself.  It  introduces  an  inextri- 
confoaion  of  ideas  to  think  of  believei's  as 


trees  rooted  in  their  own  love — an  emotion  that 
has  its  abode  and  its  exercise  within  their  own 
hearts.  The  roots  of  a  man's  faith  and  hope 
must  penetrate,  not  inward  into  the  love  he  ex- 
ercises, but  outward  into  the  love  which  is  exer- 
cised towards  him.  The  roots  of  a  tree  grow, 
not  into  the  tree  itself,  but  into  an  independent 
soil,  which  at  once  supports  its  weight  and  nour- 
ishes its  life.  In  like  manner  a  Christian's  faith 
does  not  lean  and  live  upon  anything  within 
himself;  it  goes  out  and  di-aws  all  its  support 
from  God's  love  to  sinners  in  the  gospel  of  his 
Son. 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  lookibg 
to  the  twin  analogy  of  an  edifice  resting  on  its 
foundation.  The  term  "  grounded  "  refers  specifi- 
cally to  the  foundation  on  which  a  building  rests. 
*'  Foundationed,"  if  there  were  such  a  word  in 
our  language,  would  be  a  more  exact  and  literal 
translation.  The  two  analogies  here  united  in 
one  clause,  are  obviously  parallel  throughout 
their  whole  length.  The  foundation  on  which 
a  house  stands  is  something  e:ftemal  to  the  house 
itself ;  and  so  the  soil  on  which  a  tree  giows  is 
something  external  to  the  tree.  Love,  on  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  comparison,  corresponds  both 
to  the  ground  wliidi  sustains  a  tree  and  the  rock 
which  sustains  a  building.  That  love,  in  both 
cases,  is  demonstrably  something  completely  dis- 
tinct from  the  soul  that  leans  on  it.  Tlic  love 
which  satisfies  a  soul  is  not  emotion  that  springs 
within  itself.  "  God  is  love."  Behold  the  Rock 
of  Ages  on  which  the  building  stands;  behold 
the  generous  soil  which  satisfies  these  towering 
trees  of  righteousness! 

But  the  question  may  be  decided  more  shortly, 
if  not  more  surely,  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
written  Word.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
where  the  same  apostle  about  the  same  time  is 
discoursing  on  the  same  theme  to  a  sister  Church, 
occurs  an  expression  which,  being  precisely  paral- 
lel and  yet  not  completely  identical,  brings  out 
the  significance  of  our  text  in  the  manner  of  an 
algebraic  equation.  "  As  ye  have  received  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  him  ;  rooted  and 
built  up  in  him,  and  stablished  in  the  faith" 
(Col.  ii.  6,  7).  No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  the 
identity  of  the  two  associated  conceptions  as  they 
occur  in  the  two  epistles.     In  both  letters  alike^ 
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a  tree  ruotetl  and  a  building  foanded  are  brought 
together  in  the  same  order,  for  t}ie  purpose  of 
setting  forth  the  spiritual  life  and  steadfastnefs  of 
believers.  Obviously  the  apoatle  meant  to  ex- 
press to  the  Colossian  Christians  the  self-same 
idea  by  the  term  rooted  that  he  bad  already  con- 
yeyed  thereby  to  thofie  at  Ephesus ;  but  while  in 
the  one  epistle  ho  writes  ^'  rooted  in  love,"  in  the 
other  he  writes  "rooted  in  him," — that  is^  in 
Chiist.  Here  is  demonstration  that  the  love  in 
which  faith  finds  its  sustenance  is  Ood's  love  in 
the  covenant  to  his  ot\7i;  for  Christ,  the  unspeak- 
able gift,  is  the  issue  and  embodiment  of  that  love. 
Trf  Pnurs  mind — that  is,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit — "  Christ "  and  the  love  which  faith  lives 
on  are  identical.  The  terms  are  used  alternately 
and  indifferently  to  signify  the  same  thing.  To 
be  rooted  in  him  manifestly  means  to  be  rooted 
in  the  love  wherewith  he  first  loveil  ns. 

Having  deteimined  the  first  point, — that  the 
soil  in  which  faith's  roots  can  freely  gprow  is 
found  in  God,  not  in  man, — we  must  now  weigh 
well  what  attribute  or  manifestation  of  €rod  it  is 
that  permits  and  invites  the  confidence  of  the 
fallen. 

The  justice  of  Gk>d  does  not  afford  a  soil  on 
which  the  hope  of  sinners  can  thrive.  **  Our  God 
is  a  consuming  fire;"  and  as  often  as  the  strain- 
ing hopes  of  men  stretch  forth  in  the  direction  of 
the  judgment-seat,  they  are  driven  back  in  dis- 
may. As  well  might  you  expect  the  tender  roots 
of  a  living  plant  to  strike  kindly  down  into  hot 
ashes,  as  exx>ect  the  trust  of  a  guilty  soul  to  go 
into  the  righteousness  of  Grod  for  support.  No ; 
there  is  nothing  on  this  side  but  a  fearful  looking 
for  of  judgment  to  devour.  Neither  can  human 
hopes  grow  in  a  mixture  of  mercy  and  justice 
such  as  men,  in  ignorance  of  the  gospel,  when 
conscience  is  uneasy,  may  mingle  for  themselves. 
You  may  indeed  find  some  who  for  a  time  seem 
to  grow  in  such  a  mixture ;  but  the  roots  never 
go  deep,  and  the  liold  is  never  secure.  In  the 
plant  so  nourished  there  is  no  freshness  of  life, 
no  blossom  of  joy,  no  fruit  of  righteousness.  If 
the  unclean  conscience,  apart  from  the  blood  of 
sprinkling,  qualify  the  divine  justice  with  a  pro- 
portion of  imaginary  tenderness,  and  qualify  the 
tendcmcRs  in  turn  by  a  proportion  of  avenging 
wrath,  the  result  will  be  a  miserable   halting 


between  two.  There  is  only  one  place  in  whieli 
righteoosnesi  and  peace  can  meet  witlMmt  nnitv- 
ally  destroying  one  another,  and  tliai  k  m  tW 
cross  of  Christ  the  Substitute.  In  Cbrift,  but 
not  elsewhere,  God  is  at  once  jiKt,  aid  the  justi- 
fier  of  the  sinful  who  believe. 

Disturbed  by  an  accusing  conscience,  and  not 
perceiving  the  way  of  righteous  peace  througb 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  ainfiil  strire  to  wA» 
matters  right  for  the  judgment-seat ;  Init,  stm- 
ing  unlawfully,  never  snceeed.    They  thnnr  iirta 
their  conceptions  of   Gkd  as  nradi  muqppeued 
anger  as  serves  to  destroy  all  the  pkasune  of  tieir 
religion ;  and  as  much  softness  for  sin  as  sem» 
to  extract  all  its  power.     Their  GM  is  not  vsry 
kind,  and  therefore  they  have  no  pleasure  in  lu» 
company ;  their  God  is  not  very  just,  and  tliere- 
fore  they  take  liberties  with  his  law.     l%iis  "the 
double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  wtys." 

It  is  not  in  divine  justice,  nor  in  a  spurious 
compound  of  justice  and  indulgence,  that  huun 
souls  can  securely  place  their  hope  for  etenutj. 
If  ever  an  immortal  spirit  is  rooted  at  all,  it  niBt 
be  in  love — in  love  that  is  infiniteT— ^  lore  d 
God  in  the  gift  of  his  Son.     "  Li  hin  dwdeth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  ye  vt 
complete  in  him."    Those  that  are  rooM  is  ^am 
live  and  bring  forth    fruits  of    righteoMMBs- 
These  are  not  plants  growing  for  a  Um  di^i  o^ 
i*ocky  ground.     They  may  plunge  their  ndts 
down  ns  £ur  as  their  faculties  acnd  tlieit  lif^^ 
extend,  they  will  never  meet  any  obstsde  t^ 
chedc  and  repel  their  confidence.     Gk)d  is  lore  ; 
and  they  cannot  by  their  penetrating  pass  thnm^^ 
that  and  strike  a  barren  rock  beyond.  '  Happy 
are  the  people  that  are  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  hippy 
are  they  whose  G^d  is  the  Lord. 

II.  The  plant  that  is  rooted  in  the  ground  r«* 
presents  a  believer  getting  all  his  support  and*** 
his  sustenance  fi*om  the  love  of  God  which  b  i^ 
Clirist  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Under  this  head,  t\ie  first  point  that  occiw  '^ 
the  ver}'  obvious  one,  that  before  any  messoie  o^ 
growth  can  be  obtained,  there  must  be  life.  O* 
what  avail  would  richness  of  soil  be  to  rows  o^ 
dead  branches  ?  A  withered  branch  draws  no  »P 
from  the  most  fertile  ground.  Faith  fastens  o^ 
God's  revealed  love  in  the  covenant,  «nd  satisfied 
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fldf  fsom  this  iatxkaustible  treasury ;  but  who 

■d  wbftt  first  cresiss  faith  ?    The  lifiag  will,  bj 

m  iiistiiictH  e£  BsturSySeck  eonresucnt  food ;  bvt 

ow  duJl  the  dead  be  restored  to  life  ?    Let  it  be 

ranted  that  faith,   appropriating  €h>d'B  lore, 

■stains  ths  livii^,  the  qnsstion  xemainS;  Who 

qjrfreiit  the  dead?    In  the  hist  resource,   an 

nsiFer  to  this  qvcstioa  orast  be  Bonght  in  the 

srereignty  of  God  and  the  ministry  of  the 

Ipiiit;   ¥ut  we  mwt  beware  of  so  regarding 

lod's  pert  in  it  as  to  miss  or  neglect  our  own. 

ATeis  the  first  thing  in  the  Spirit's  ministry;  but 

idiere  is  the  first  thing  in  the  dnty  of  man.  To 

kMfseje,  lookingdownwardfirom  his  own  eternity, 

he  order  of  erents  is,  Idve,  that  ye  maybeliere; 

Mi  to  oar  eye,  as  we  stand  on  earth  and  look  up- 

fiids,  the  Older  of  events  is,  Beliere,  that  yon 

■ay  live.    Onr  part  is  not  to  produce  life,  but 

to  exercise  trust.     Honour  God  by  referring  the 

(xigin  of  life  to  his  sorereign  grace  and  power ; 

bst  obey  Qad  by  believing  in  Jesus  Christ  whom 

lie  halh  sent.    Let  ns  neither  intrude  into  his 

fioviace,  nor  neglect  onr  own.    His  command  is, 

"Beliefs  on  ti^e  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 

W«?ed ; "  '^  His  comm«todments  are  not  griev- 

MS."    If  we  in  simplicity  render  this  service,  we 

iball  find  to  our  joy  in  that  day  that  his  work 

wtt  perfect  before  we  responded  to  his  call. 

Hoe  ws  may  well  appropriate  to  ourselves  the 

*d^  which  the  neighbours  gave  to  the  blind 

^'^  when  Jesus  was  passing  by :"  Be  of  good 

wnfort;  rise,  he  calleth  thee."    The  fact  that 

"6  calls  us,  should  be  sufficient  waiTant  for  us  to 

ootte. 

0  Spirit, .  breathe  upon  the  dead  bones,  that 
^'^y  BJay  live, — npon  the  dead  branches,  that 
%  may  grow. 

But  even  when  the  plant  is  living,  many  ob- 
■**<^  Biay  intervene  to  prevent  it  from  freely 
P^ingdown  its  roots,  and  drinking  up  the  rich- 
nea  of  the  soil.  Stones  of  sfumbling  lie  in  the 
^*y  of  the  living  root,  and  hinder  its  growth. 
*An  enemy  hath  done  this."  Desponding 
^gbts,  of  various  shape  and  source,  may  mar 
^pttce  and  stunt  the  growth  of  a  disciple;  but 
^^  cannot  quench  his  life.  The  natural  history 
^  Pith's  life  on  earth  will  be  an  interesting  study, 
^Aea  tlie  day  shall  reveal  all  its  windings — all  its 
^yi  of  drooping,  and  all  its  da}'s  of  growth. 


Sometimes  the  history  of  vegetable  life,  con- 
cealed iar  generations,  is  afterwards  thrown  open. 
When  K  forest  tree,  that  has  oatlived  several 
generations  of  its  owners,  is  at  last  thrown  down 
by  a  tempest,  and  its  roots  all  exposed  to  the  iii- 
spection  of  the  passengers,  many  secret  passages 
of  its  eai'ly  history  are  at  length  revealed.  Eacli 
bend  of  those  gnarled  roots  has  a  tale  to  tell, — of 
various  efforts,  and  disappointments,  and  conflicts, 
and  victories.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  circular 
mass,  the  maonstem  was  pointing  perpendicularly 
downward  when  the  tree  was  young,  perhaps  n 
century  ago ;  but  er^it  had  gone  far  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  had  struck  against  a  stone.  The  fibre, 
then  yomig  and  pliable,  had  sensitively  turned  as 
soon  as  it  felt  the  obstacle,  and  grew  for  a  little 
upward,  as  if  retracing  its  steps.  Then  it  had 
bent  to  one  side  and  crept  along  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  intending,  so  to  speak,  to  turn  its  flank, 
and  plunge  into  the  deep  earth  beycmd  its  out- 
most edge.  Once  or  twice  in  itshovisontal  course 
it  came  to  hollows  in  the  stone,  and  ever  instinc- 
tively seeking  downward,  penetrated  to  the  bot- 
tom of  each,  but  finding  no  opening,  eame  always 
up  again,  and  pursued  its  course  on  the  boriaon- 
tal  line.  But,  long  ere  it  reached  the  margin  of 
the  great  rodt,  it  found  a  rent,  narrow,  indeed, 
but  thorough.  Into  this  minute  opening  it  thrust 
a  needle-Uke  point.  It  succeeded  in  pushing  that 
pioneer  through.  Tasting  thereby  of  the  rich 
soil  bdow,  it  thence  drew  new  strength  for  itself. 
Strong  now  in  that  acquired  stren^b,  it  increased 
its  balk  and  rent  the  rock  asunder.  You  mav 
now  see  the  two  halves  of  the  deaved  rock  hang- 
ing on  the  mighty  root  that  rent  them.  Now 
the  victor  has  overcome  its  adversaries,  and  makes 
a  show  of  them  openly.  It  holds  the  remnantM 
of  its  ancient  enemj  aloft  as  trophies  of  its 
victory. 

It  is  thus  that  a  living  soul  struggles  against 
all  obstructions,  and  either  round  them  or  through 
them  penetrates  into  the  unlimited  love  of  Goil 
as  it  is  in  Christ.  There  the  life  satisfies  itself 
and  becomes  strong.  This  man  is  more  than  con- 
queror through  him  that  loved  him. 

A  soul  has  been  quickened  by  the  Spirit.  The 
new  life  has  begun ;  the  new  tastes  arc  felt ; 
the  appetites  of  the  new  nature  are  stirring. 
Why  am  I  thus?    This  thirsty  soul  now  longs 
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for  Ood;  and  strikes  out  for  satisfying  in  the 
direction  of  his  covenant.  But  something  comes 
in  the  way.  Through  the  wiles  of  the  devil  a 
gi'eat  rock  of  offence  is  cast  right  in  between  that 
sinner  and  the  Saviom*'s  love.  In  one  case,  the 
stumbling-block  is  the  doctrine  of  election :  If  I 
am  not  among  the  chosen  number,  I  need  not 
try.  In  another  case,  it  is  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost :  If  I  have  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin,  I  need  not  strive,  for  Ood  will  not  hear 
me.  In  another  case,  it  is  such  a  view  of  his  own 
sins  as  leads  him  morbidly  to  think  that  while 
there  may  be  |)ardon  for  others,  there  can  be 
none  for  him.  Ah  !  this  quickened  soul,  in  the 
beginnings  of  life,  while  the  intelligence  is  yet 
feeble  like  an  infant's  mind,  when  feeling  for  the 
love  of  Ood  in  Christ  to  live  upon,  often  strikes 
upon  a  stone.  This  is  not  Gk>d  :  this  is  not  love. 
Thus  the  root  found  so  many  stones,  and  these 
so  close  together,  that  it  could  not  reach  the  rich 
ground  underneath  for  nourishment;  but  the  root, 
true  to  its  nature,  never  gives  up.  It  strives 
without  ceasing  to  reach  its  object.  Worming 
its  way  along  the  surface  of  the  obstruction,  to 
find  a  passage  round  it ;  fretted  and  frightened, 
and  thrown  back  often,  but  never  despaiiing, 
never  slackening,  it  holds  on,  until  at  length 
between  these  opposing  rocks  it  reaches  and 
tastes  the  sap  of  the  unlimited  soil  beneath.  Then 
it  becomes  strong  enough  to  throw  the  obstruc- 
tions aside,  and  expatiate  at  will  in  its  element. 
When  the  saved  arc  drawn  at  length  from  the 
ground  in  which  the  new  life  secretly  gi*ew,  and 
all  the  history  of  their  redemption  revealed  in 
the  better  land,  themselves  and  others  will  read 
with  interest  the  reconl  of  the  struggle,  and  the 
final  victory.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  every 
hindrance  which  the  tempter  threw  in  faith's 
way  only  exercised  and  so  strengthened  faith. 
They  who  have  had  the  hardest  conflict  in  throw- 
ing obstacles  aside  that  they  might  freely  draw 
from  redeeming  love  in  Christ,  draw  most  freely 
from  that  love  when  they  reach  it :  as  that 
woman  who  had  pined  many  years  in  disease, 
and  spent  all  her  means  on  other  phjrsicians, 
drew  proportionally  a  larger  draught  from  the 
fountain  when  she  touched  its  lip  at  last.  As 
if  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  suddenness, 
the  eagerness,  and  the  largeness  of  her  demand 


upon  his  healing  power,  the  Lord  stood  and 
looked  round  and  cried,  "Who  touched  mef 
So,  I  suppose,  yet  in  his  glory,  Jesus  has  oocanon 
from  time  to  time  to  say  in  glad  sarxirise  to 
surrounding  angels,  Some  one  has  toudied  m% 
when  a  sinner  who  has  long  tried,  and  been  kng 
kept  back  by  stones  of  stumbling,  at  last  gets 
the  lip  of  thirsty  faith  laid  upon  the  fountain  of 
living  water.     Fear  not,  little  flock ;  it  is  your 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom: 
fear  not,  little  roots;  the  stones  which  lie  in  your 
way  are  many  and  hard,  but  when  yon  work 
past  them  or  through  them,  there  is  love  infiute 
and  eternal — all  the  fulness  of  the   Godbeid 
bodily  in  Christ,  that  you  may  live  upon  tad 
luxuriate  in.    Through  fire  and  water  haveyot 
been  brought  ?    Then  all  the  more  sweet  wiD 
the  "  large  place  "  be  when  at  length  you  reidrit 
Seek,  and  ye  shall  find. 

Many  things  go  to  increase  the  fnut-bearing, 
but  all  are  subordinate  to  this, — the  free  plung- 
ing of  the  living  root  into  the  rich,  unobstructed 
ground.  Pruning,  and  watering,  and  weeding 
will  do  nothing  for  the  tree,  if  its  roots  bftTe 
struck  a  rock.  In  like  manner,  the  main  reqniste 
to  a  productive  Christian  life  is  the  liberty  that 
the  soul  enjoys  to  spread  itself  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  capacity .  into  the  love  of  God  in  Christ. 
It  is  the  receiving  that  produces  the  doing. 
Tlie  law  of  grace  is  not,  Give  freely,  and  you 
shall  in  return  freely  receive  :  the  law  of  grace 
is  the  opposite, — "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give. 

This  analogy  suggests  many  practical  lessons  « 

but  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  enumerate  than,  (o^ 

they  spring  spontaneously  before  the  reader's  e^^ 

OS  soon  as  he  has  apprehended  the  main  fettur^ 

of  the  similitude.    The  storm,  for  example,  th^'' 

shakes  the  living  tree,  ordinarily  serves  but  t^ 

compel  its  roots  to  take  a  deeper  hold,  and  roil^^ 

it  stronger  to  bear^the  next  onset.     So  affiiction^^ 

exercise  and  strengthen  faith.    Again — a  needM^ 

lesson  in  an  age  of  many  words  and  little  tei>' 

dency  to  silence — the  roots  grow  best  when  they 

are  least  meddled  with.     The  child  who  pulls  vp 

his  young  tree  two  or  three  times  every  day  i** 

order  to  show  his  companions  its-  roots,  will  soon 

have  nothing  but  a  dead  stem  to  show.    Enoonr- 

age  by  all  means  the  meek  confession  of  a  eon* 
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vert's  hope ;  but  do  not  Jay  open  all  tlie  spiritual 
experience  of  a  novice  to  satisfy  the  cariosity  of 
some  passing  '^  Talkative."  Once  more,  we  have 
had  fathers  of  our  flesh,  who  did  not  give  us  a 
6tone  when  we  asked  for  bread.  The  more  we 
counted  on  their  love,  the  better  pleased  they 
were.     Let  us  beware  of  mistaking  and  distrust- 


ing the  Father  of  our  spirits.  Alas !  if  our  roots 
were  exposed,  they  would  tell  a  tale  of  constraint 
and  suspicion.  How  often  even  a  disciple  refuses 
to  plunge  openly  into  offered  love,  and  draws 
back  as  if  he  expected  a  repulse.  It  was  Jesus 
who  said,  *'  the  Father  ran  and  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him." 


VIL 


DBAWV   AND   DEAGGED. 

'  Bat  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lost,  and  enticed." — Jame-*  i.  H. 


E  are  tempted,  it  seems — "drawn 
into  sin.  Who  tempts  us  —  who 
draws  us?  Not  God.  He  is  per- 
fectly holy ;  and  by  a  necessity  of 
nature  does  good  and  not  evil.  God  Is  our 
friend — in  all  the  ordinations  of  his  providence 
and  in  all  the  revelations  of  his  grace.  God  is 
for  us ;  who  is  against  us  ?  There  is  indeed  a 
tempter — an  evil  spirit  unseen,  the  enemy  of 
man;  but  let  us  beware  what  use  we  make  of 
the  Scriptures  which  reveal  the  fact.  If  any 
one  should  be  disposed  to  excuse  himself  on  this 
ground,  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  gives  him 
here  a  clear  warning.  The  evil  spirit  has  no 
power  at  aH  over  any  one  of  us,  except  what  we 
concede  to  him.  He  '^goeth  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour ;  "  he  cannot  devour  whom 
he  will.  Only  they  who  "  give  place "  to  the 
devil — and  that  place  within  their  own  bosoms 
— can  be  hurt  by  his  fiery  darts.  The  tempter  is 
elsewhere  described  as  "  the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience"  (Eph.  ii.  2).  These 
two  branches  of  the  definition  explain  and  qualify 
each  other.  As  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air,  he  could  do  a  soul  no  harm  ;  it  is  when  he 
is  admitted  and  welcomed  within  a  man's  own 
heart  that  he  defiles  and  ensnares. 

So  then,  in  the  last  resort,  as  we  have  it  in 
James,  "every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is 
drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed." 

From  the  striking  figures  here  employed  we 
learn  some  specific  features  of  the  sad  process. 
The  two  terms  are  literally,  "drawn  out,  and 
hooked." 


The  first  expression  does  not  yet  mean  drawn 
by  the  hook;  it  means  rather  drawn  to  the 
hook.  There  are  two  successive  drawings,  very 
diverse  in  character.  In  classic  Greek,  the  first 
term  is  indifferently  applied  to  both ;  but  in  this 
case,  the  circumstances  confine  it  to  one.  The 
first  is  a  drawin(j  towards  the  hook,  and  the 
second  is  a  dragging  by  the  hook.  The  first 
drawing  is  an  invisible  spiritual  power;  the 
second  is  a  rude  and  cruel  physical  constraint. 
The  first  is  a  secret  enticement  of  the  will;  and 
the  second  an  open  and  outrageous  oppression  by 
a  superior  force,  binding  the  slave  and  destroy- 
ing him. 

The  first  process,  as  applied  to  hunting  and 
fishing,  is  well  known,  and  easily  understood. 
This  part  of  the  process  is  carried  on  with  care 
and  skill  and  secrecy.  No  noise  is  made,  and  no 
danger  permitted  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  victim. 
Everything  is  artfully  and  falsely  made  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  innocence  and  safety.' 
With  quiet,  stealthy  steps  the  hunter  or  fisher 
moves  about.  When  necessary,  he  will  lie  down 
on  the  gi'ound,  that  he  may  the  better  conceal 
himself.  His  whole  art  consists  in  these  two 
things— exposing  an  enticing  bait,  and  conceal- 
ing himself  and  his  snare.  By  smell  or  sight, 
the  fish  or  wild  animal  is  "  drawn "  from  the 
safe,  deep  hiding-places  in  the  bush  or  the  sea. 
The  victim,  not  perceiving  the  danger,  is  by  its 
own  "lust" — its  own  appetite — drawn  to  its 
doom. 

It  is  thus  that  a  man  is  drawn — but  mark  it 
well,  by  his  own  lust,  his  own  appetite  for 
pleasure— out  of  safe  paths  aud  \»1q  ^«\%^\* 
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Fore  warned,  forearmed.     Oh,  "  watch  and  pniy, 
that  ye  enter  not  into  tenptation." 

The  next  part  of  the  proce^i  is  the  act  of 
fixing  the  harhed  hook  in  the  victim's  ja¥r8. 
The  word  is  '^  baited ; "  that  is,  enticed  by  the 
bait  to  swallow  the  hook — the  hook  that  is  in 
the  first  instance  unseen  and  unsuspected.  When 
the  hook  is  fastened,  there  is  another  drawing ; 
but  oh,  how  diverse  from  the  first !  The  angler 
does  not  now  hide  himself,  and  tread  softly,  and 
speak  in  a  whisper.  There  is  no  more  any 
gentleness.  He  rudely  drags  his  helpless  prey 
to  shore,  and  takes  its  life. 

I  have  often  seen  the  same  process,  with  the 
same  difiference  between  "its  commencement  ami 
its  conclwiion,  in  the  tempting  and  ensnaring  of 
human  souls.  At  first,  all  care  is  taken  not  to 
alarm  the  conscience.  It  is  a  tempenite  cup,  and 
it  contributes  to  health  and  friendship.  It  will 
refresh  and  cheer  you,  and  it  \vill  bind  you  in 
warmer  love  to  your  brother.  But  when 'the 
barb  goes  into  the  flesh — when  the  drug  has 
bitten — when  the  appetite,  unsatiable  as  tlie 
grave,  has  been  generated,  the  poor  slave  is 
dragged,  without  disguise  and  without  ceremony, 
through  the  mire.  His  morbid,  fiery  appetite  is 
now  his  governor,  and  he  is  dragged  about,  ex- 
posed as  a  spectacle,  "whithersoever  the  governor 
listeth." 

The.  best,  the  only  real  preventive  against 
these  baited  hooks,  is  to  be  satisfied  with  a  sweet- 
ness in  which  there  is  no  sin  and  no  danger. 
The  creature  that  is  hungry  greedily  takes  the 
bait  and  is  caught.  The  human  soul  that  is 
cmpty-»-that  is  not  satisfied  with  the  peace  of 
God — ^is  easily  drawn  into  the  pleasures  of  sin. 

In  a  certain  Highland  lake,  I  have  been  told, 
sportsmen  at  one  season  of  the  year  expect  no 
sport.  Tliere  are  plenty  of  fishes,  but  they  will 
not  take  the  bait.  Some  vegetable  growth  on 
the  bottom  at  that  period  is  abundant  and  suit- 
able as  food.  Being  satisfied  at  home,  they  will 
not  go  away  to  follow  the  offer  of  a  stranger. 
As  long  as  they  have  enough  in  their  own  ele- 
ment, the  fisher  dangles  his  bait  in  vain  over  the 
surface  of  the  water.  They  cannot  be  drawn  to 
the  hook,  and  so  they  arc  not  flmr/gcd  hj  it. 


I  have  observed,  in  ihe  proeesa  of  fiahing,  that 
on  the  part  of  the  victim  there  are  two  wmowmxt 
stmggleay  both  violent,  both  diort,  aad  both,  for 
the  moit  part,  unavailing.    When  finl  it  feib 
the  hook,  it  makes  a  vigonns  effort  to  ahakt 
itself  free.    But  I  obeerve  that  effort  loon  ceaaeiy 
and  the  fish  sails  gently  after  the  retreating  hook, 
as  if  it  were  going  towards  the  shore  with  its 
own  consent.     AThat  is  the  reason  of  its  apparent 
docility  after  the  first  strnggle?    Ah,  poor  victim! 
it  soon  discovers  that  to  draw  against  the  hook, 
when  the  hook  Is  fastened,  is  very  painful;  there- 
fore, for  the  sake  of  immediate  ease,  it  yields  and 
follows.     Then,   when  it   feels  the   shore,  and 
knows   instinctively  that   its  doom  has  come, 
there  is  another  desperate  flutter,  and  aD  if 
over. 

I  think  I  have  observed  these  two  struggles, 
one  at  the  beginning  and  one  at  the  end,  with 
the  period  of  silent  resignation  between  them,  m 
the  experience  of  an  immortal  man,  my  brother. 
There  is  an  effort  to  resist  the  appetite,  after  the 
victim  discovers  that  he  is  in  its  grasp.  Bat  the 
effort  is  painful,  and  is  soon  abandoned.  "  I  will 
seek  it  yet  again,''  is  the  silent  resolution  of  de- 
spair. The  struggle,  with  all  the  agonies  of 
remorse,  may  be  once  more  renewed  when  the 
waters  of  life  grow  shallow,  and  the  soul  is  graz- 
ing the  eternal  shore.  The  result  ?  Alas !  the 
darkness  covers  it.     We  know  it  not. 

After  the  first  drawing,  which  is  soft  and  un- 
suspected, the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.  The 
fish  with  the  hook  in  its  jaws  is  the  chosen  glass 
in  which  the  Scripture  invites  us  to  see  it.  The 
snare  of  intemperance  is  the  one  in  which  the 
victim  is  tormented,  and  made  a  show  of  openly, 
in  sight  of  the  world.  There  are  other  snara 
that  arc  secret  in  the  second  stage,  as  in  the  fii^t: 
because  they  are  secret,  they  cannot  be  freely 
named  among  us ;  but,  oh !  many  strong  men 
are  caught  and  destroyed  by  these  baits. 

It  is  blessed  to  be  free.  If  the  Son  make  you 
free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.  "  Hear  ye  liiiu: 
"  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me;  fi^r 
I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  ea«!r,  ^^ 
my  burden  is  lighf ." 
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mer-dee  ev-er     dure;      EBs  powV  Bhall  ne'er  de- cay  From  age  to     age  for  .aye. 


Ffttiier  let  ns  sing ; 

wide  earth  hu  praises  ring ; 

not  in  sin  to  lie, 

i  Son  for  us  to  die. 

.  IB  erer  sore  ; 

M8  erer  dure ; 

r  riudl  ne'er  decay 

\  to  age  for  aye. 

TT. 

Son  glad  hymns  we  raise, 
i  throne  oar  sonls  to  save; 
cross  for  sinners  bled — 
I  Mood  for  en'mies  shed. 
is  wonderfiil ; 
ns  pitifhl — 
each  suppliant's  case 
s  Father's  face. 


Hallehijah! 
Halklajah! 
HaMujah! 
Hallelojah! 


Hallelajah ! 
HaUelnjah ! 
Hallelujah ! 
Hallelujah ! 


To  God  the  Holy  Spirit  pnutt, 
For  all  the  mamls  of  his  grace ; 
'Who  doth  the  Sob  to  as  rereal— 
Who  dotii  oor  souls  in  merey  seal 
He  comfnls  hearts  that  mourn. 
With  deep  contrition  torn ; 
Teaches  them  how  to  pray 
In  sorrow's  darkest  day. 

IT. 

To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
The  Triune  (M,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
Let  praise  and  glory  be  ascribed 
By  etery  nation,  tongue,  and  tribe. 
Him  will  we  ever  bless, 
His  truth  and  lore  confess ; 
And  he  will  be  our  stay 
From  age  to  age  for  aye. 


HaHsiiiialir 
HaUekjah! 
Halleiujah! 
Halleloji^  t 


Hallehijah ! 
Hallelujah ! 
Hallelujah ! 
HaUelnjah ! 
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^^pologetkfi  for  the  people. 

BY  DR.  R.  PATERS05,  CHICAGO. 
III. 

PANTHEISM. 


HANTHEISM  is  that  perversion  of  reason 
and  language  which  denies  God*s  person- 
ality, and  calls  some  imaginary  soul  of  the 
world,  or  the  world  itself,  by  his  name. 
While  Pantheists  are  fully  agreed  upon  the  propriety  of 
getting  rid  of  a  Qod  who  could  note  their  conduct,  and 
call  them  to  account  for  it  hereafter,  and  who  would 
claim  to  exercise  any  authority  over  them  here,  they  are 
by  no  means  agreed,  either  in  India,  Qermany,  or 
America,  as  to  what  they  shall  call  by  his  name.  Public 
opinion  necessitates  them  to  say  they  believe  in  a  Qod, 
but  almost  every  one  has  his  own  private  opinion  as  to 
what  it  is.  We  sliall  speak  of  it  as  we  hear  it  pro- 
nounced from  the  lips  of  its  prophets,  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  writings  of  its  expounders,  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Some  of  them  declare  that  it  is  some  absolutely  un- 
known cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe;  and 
others,  that  it  is  the  universe  itself.  A  hirge  class  speak 
of  it  as  the  great  soul  of  the  world,  while  the  more 
materialistic  regard  it  as  the  world  itsdf,  body  and  soul; 
the  soul  being  the  source  of  all  the  imponderable  forces, 
—such  as  gravitation,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
galvanism,  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  especially  the 
mesmeric  influence,  of  which  many  of  them  regard  in- 
tellect as  a  modification ;  and  the  body  being  the  sum 
of  all  the  ponderable  substances,  such  as  air,  water, 
earth,  minerals,  vegetables,  and  bodies  of  animals  and 
men.  This  creed  is  popularly  expressed  in  the  sentence 
so  often  heard,  '*  God  is  everything,  and  everything  is 
Qod."  But  this  vast  generalization  <tf  all  things  into  the 
higher  unity—this  exalting  of  monkeys,  men,  snails,  and 
paving-stones  to  the  same  level  of  divinity— by  no  means 
meets  the  views  of  the  juore  unphilosophical  and  aspir- 
ing gods  and  goddesses,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  so 
impartial  To  deify  a  man  and  his  cat  by  the  same 
process,  is  not  much  of  a  distinction  to  the  former ;  and 
of  what  advantage  is  it  to  be  made  a  god,  if  he  does  not 
thereby  obtain  some  distinction?  This  levelling  apo- 
theosis is  generally  confined  to  the  Qerman  Pantheists. 
Their  more  ambitious  .'American  brethren  ascribe  the 
contented  humility  which  accepts  it,  to  the  continual 
influence  of  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  lager  beer.  Man 
—the  soul  of  man— is  the  great  divinity  of  our  American 
Pantheists.  <'  The  doctrine  of  the  soul— first  squL,  and 
second  souly  and  evermore  jomZ"  *— is  the  doctrine  which 
is  to  regenerate  the  world.  Qod,  in  their  view,  is  nothing 
till  he  attains  self-consciousness  in  man.    "The  uni- 

•  Emenon. 


versal  does  not  attract  us  till  housed  in  the  individoaL 
Who  heeds  the  waste  abyss  of  possibility  ?  StMidiog  oo 
the  bare  ground,  my  head  bathed  by  the  blithe  av,  ud 
uplifted  into  infinite  space,  all  mere  egotiani  vanUiei 
The  currents  of  the  universe  being  drcnlafte  thnqgli 
me,  I  am  part  or  particle  of  Qod."  *'  I  stand  here  to 
say,  'Let  us  worship  the  mighty  and  tEanaoeodeoft 
soul'  **  *  "  Qod  attains  to  self-oonfldoasneai  only  in  the 
human  soul."  ''Honour  yoursell"  '' Reverenoe  your 
own  individuaHty."  "  The  soul  of  man  is  the  highat 
intelligence  in  the  universe."  Such  are  the  io^m 
which,  under  the  name  of  Positive  Philonplqr,  in 
poured  forth  oracularly,  unsupported  by  leaaon  or  ngi- 
ment,  by  the  prophets  of  the  new  dispenafttion— tiie  iMt 
and  highest  achievement  of  the  human  intellect 

It  is  very  unfortunate,  however,  for  the  honour  of  tlN 
prophets  of  the  nineteenth  oentary,  that  thia  pntad 
discovery  was  invented  and  illusteated,  patented  aod 
peddled,  by  the  Hindus,  among  the  people  of  Indii, 
two  thousand  years  before  the  divinity  bad  stniggled 
into  self-consciousness  in  the  souls  of  Sdielling,  H^ 
and  Strauss— of  Atkinson,  Parker,  or  EmersoD.  We 
mean  to  show,  in  this  paper,  that  it  is  an  cmti^wBtd^ 
hypocritical,  demoralizing  Atheism, 


I.— PANTHEISM  IS  AN  ANTIQUATED  HEBEST. 

It  has  rotted  and  putrified  among  the  wonhippoef 
cats  and  monkeys,  and  holy  bulls,  and  bits  ofst^nd 
stones,  on  the  banks  of  the  Qanges,  for  more  thantw 
thousand  years ;  yet  it  is  now  hooked  up,  out  of  id 
dunghill,  and  hawked  aboat  among  Christiaa  people,  ii 
a  prime  new  discovery  of  modem  philosophyy  tot  gettiag 
rid  of  Almighty  Qod.  As  the  Hindu  Shastenaiett' 
doubtedly  the  sources  from  which  French,  QmaaifU^ 
American  philosophers  have  borrowed  their  dogBHi) 
without  leave  or  acknowledgment ;  and,  as  ii  genail^ 
the  case  with  depredators,  they  have  not  had  tine  to 
take  the  whole  system,  we  shall  gratify  and  edi^tk 
public  by  a  view  of  this  sublime  theology,  as  exhibited 
in  the  writings  of  the  Positive  Philosophers  of  India 

"When  existing  in  the  temporary  imperfect  state  of 
Sagun,  Brahm  (the  Pantheist  deit^)  wUla  to  mu^ 
the  universe.  For  this  purpose  he  puts  forth  bis  ooB" 
potent  energy,  which  is  variously  styled  in  the  diiso^ 
systems  now  under  review.  He  pats  forth  bis  eoergy 
for  what  ?  For  the  effecting  of  a  creation  oat  of  DOfthing j 
'  No,*  says  one  of  the  Shasters,  but  to  'produce  from  hii 

*  Emerson. 
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m  diPi'tie  sul*tance  a  muitt/orm  universe.^  By  the 
lontaneons  exertion  of  this  energy  lie  sends  forth,  from 
s  own  diTine  substance,  a  countless  host  of  essences, 
ce  innumerable  sparks  issuing  from  the  blazing  fire,  or 
yiiads  of  rays  from  the  resplendent  sua  These  de- 
cfaed  portions  of  Brahm—these  separated  divine  es- 
Dces-soon  become  indiridnated  systems,  destined,  in 
tne,  to  occupy  different  forms  prepared  for  their  recep- 
do;  whether  these  be  fixed  or  movable,  animate  or 
animate,  forms  of  gods  or  men,  forms  of  animal,  vege- 
ble,  or  mineral  existences. 

**  Having  been  separated  from  Brahm  in  his  imperfect 
■te  of  Sagun,  they  cany  along  with  them  a  share  of 
me  pfindples,  qualities,  and  attributes  that  charac- 
lin  thai  state,  though  predominating  in  very  different 
sgnet  and  proportions ;  either  according  to  their  re- 
Mctive  capacities,  or  the  retributive  awards  of  an 
mal  ordination.  Amongst  others  it  is  specially  noted, 
Mtt  as  Brahm  at  that  time  had  awakened  into  a  con- 
aonmeiB  of  his  own  existence,  there  does  inhere  in 
•di  separated  soul  a  notion,  or  a  conviction,  of  its  own 
fu(uie<,  independent,  individual  existence.  Labouring 
nier  this  delusive  notion,  or  conviction,  the  soul  has 
Ml  the  knowledge  of  its  own  proper  nature— its  divine 
lipn,  and  ultimate  destiny.  It  ignorantly  regards 
ilMif  as  an  inferior  entity,  instead  of  knowing  itself  to 
ha  what  it  truly  is,  a  consubstantial,  though  it  may  be 
a  iBfinitesioially  minute  portion  of  the  great  whole,  a 
aiicnal  spirit 

*Eich  individual  soul  being  thus  a  portion  of  Brahm, 
ma  ss  a  spark  is  of  fire,  it  is  again  and  again  declared 
tbt  the  relation  between  them  is  not  that  of  master  and 
^pniDt,  ruler  and  ruled,  but  that  of  whole  and  part ! 
Tbe  sool  is  pronounced  to  be  eternal  a  parte  ante;  in 
iWf  it  has  had  no  beginning  or  birth,  though  its  sepa- 
Bte  individuality  originated  in  time.  It  is  eternal  a 
^trtepott;  it  will  have  no  end— no  death ;  though  its 
KpHate  individuality  will  terminate  in  time.  Its 
"•ifcrtation  in  time  is  not  a  creation ;  it  is  an  efflu- 
«ee  from  the  eternal  fount  of  spirit.  Its  disappearance 
te  the  stage  of  time  is  not  an  extinction  of  essence— 
tadnekion  to  nonentity ;  it  is  only  a  refluenoe  into  its 
4|iBil  source.  As  an  emanation  from  the  supreme, 
<tod  qnrity  it  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
Uther  can  it  be  said  to  be  of  finite  dimensions;  on  the 
*ilniy,  says  the  sacred  oracle, '  being  identified  with 
ttiSii^enie  Brahm,  it  participates  in  his  infinity.' 

<*ifter  having  enumerated  all  the  elementaiy  prin- 
^VK  atoms^  and  qualities  successively  evolved  from 
^^hni,  one  of  the  sacred  writings  states,  that  though 
^  cf  theee  had  distinct  powers,  yet  they  existed 
''Pnte  and  disonited,  without  order  or  harmonious 
*%tstwii  of  parts ;  that  until  they  were  duly  combined 
%liiery  it  was  impossible  to  produce  this  universe,  or 
**Bited  befngs;  and  that  therefore  it  was  requisite  to 
'^t  other  means  tiian  fortuitous  chance  for  giving 
^  •&  appropriate  combination,  and  symmetrical 
'^iMigniient    The  Supreme,  accordingly,  produced  an 


egg,  in  which  the  elementary  principles  might  be  de- 
posited, and  nurtured  into  maturity."  "  All  the  primary 
atoms,  qualities,  and  principles — the  seeds  of  future 
worlds— that  had  been  evolved  from  the  substance  of 
Brahm,  were  now  collected  together,  and  deposited  in 
the  newly-produced  egg.  And  into  it,  along  with  them, 
entered  the  self-existent  himself,  under  the  assumed 
form  of  Brahma ;  and  then  he  sat  vivifying,  expanding, 
and  combining  the  elements,  a  whole  year  of  the  crea- 
tion, or  four  thousand  three  hundred  millions  of  solar 
years !  During  this  amazing  period,  the  wondrous  egg 
floated  like  a  bubble  on  the  abyss  of  primeval  waters, 
increasing  in  size,  and  bhuing  refulgent  as  a  thousand 
suns.  At  length  the  Supreme,  who  dwelt  therein,  burst 
the  shell  of  the  stupendous  egg,  and  issued  forth  under 
a  new  form,  with  a  thousand  heads,  a  thousand  eyes, 
and  a  thousand  arms.  Along  with  him  there  issued 
forth  another  form,  huge  and  measureless.  What  could 
that  be?  All  the  elementary  principles  having  now 
been  matured,  and  disposed  into  an  endless  variety  of 
orderly  collocations,  and  combined  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  they  darted  into  visible  manifestation  under  ti.e 
form  of  the  present  glorious  universe !  A  universe  now 
finished,  %nd  ready  made,  with  its  entire  apparatus,  of 
earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  What  then  is  this  multi- 
form universe  1  It  is  but  a  hanuoniously  arranged  ex- 
pansion of  primordial  principles  and  qualities.  And 
whence  are  these  ?  Educed  or  evolved  from  the  divine 
substance  of  Brahm.  Hence  it  is  that  the  universe  is 
so  constantly  spoken  of,  even  by  mythologists,  as  a 
manifested  form  of  Brahm  himself,  the  supreme,  invis- 
ible spirit.  Hence,  too,  under  the  notion  that  it  is  the 
manifestation  of  a  being  who  may  assume  every  vanety 
of  corporeal  form,  is  the  universe  often  personified,  or 
described  as  if  its  different  parts  were  only  the  different 
members  of  a  person,  of  prodigious  magnitude,  in  human 
form.  It  is  declared  that  the  hairs  of  his  body  are  the 
trees  of  the  forest;  of  his  head,  the  clouds;  of  his  beaid, 
the  lightning.  His  breath  is  the  circling  atmosphere  ^ 
his  voice,  the  thunder;  his  eyes,  the  sun  and  moon; 
his  veins,  the  rivers;  his  nails,  the  rocks;  his  bones, 
the  lofty  mountains ! "  * 

"Interminable  as  are  the  incoherencies,  inconsis- 
tences, and  extravangancies  of  the  Hindu  writings,  on 
no  subject,  perhaps,  is.  the  multiplicity  of  varying  ac- 
counts and  discrepancies  more  astonishing  than  on  the 
present.  Volumes  could  not  suffice  to  contain  them 
alL  Brahma*8  first  attempts  at  the  production  of  the 
forms  of  animated  beings,  were  as  eminently  unsuccess- 
ful as  they  were  various.  At  one  time  he  is  said  to 
have  performed  a  long  and  severe  course  of  ascetic  devo- 
tions, to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  wish— but  in  vain; 
at  another,  inflamed  by  anger  and  passion  at  his  re- 
peated failures,  he  sat  down  and  wept ;  and  from  the 
streaming  tear-drops  sprang  into  being,  as  his  first  boon, 
a  progeny  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  of  an  aspect  so  loath- 
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soDie  and  dreadful,  that  l^e  was  readj  to  faiiit  away. 
At  one  time,  after  prolbuod  meditatk>n,  different  beings 
spring  fortl) :  one  from  his  thumb,  another  from  his 
breath,  a  tiitrd  from  his  ear,  a  fourth  from  his  side.  But 
enough  of  sudi  monstrous  legendi."  * 

There,  now,  reader,  you  have  tlie  original  of  tlie 
Development  Theory,  with  vestiges  of  creation  enough 
to  make  half-a-dozen  new  infidel  cosmogonies,  besides 
the  genuine  original  of  Pantheism,  from  its  native  soil 
Our  western  Paiitlieists  will  doubtless  reverence  their 
veueraUe  progenitors;  and,  should  the  remainder  of  the 
family  find  their  way  here  in  a  year  or  two,  via  Qermany, 
the  public  will  be  better  prepared  to  give  a  fitting  recep- 
tion to  such  distinguished  visitors,  including  tlieir  suite 
of  divine  bulls  and  holy  monkeys— their  ecstatic  hook 
swingings,  burning  of  widows,  and  drowning  of  children, 
and  other  Positive  Philosophies,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  What  an  outrage  on  decency  for  such  men  to 
call  themselves  philo60|)l)eT8  and  Christians ! 

II.— l>AXTli£U3l  IS  A  SYSTEM  OF  D£CEPTI0>'  .VXD 

UYPOC&IST. 

Has  any  man  a  riglit  to  pervert  the  English  language 
by  fixing  new  meanings  to  words,  entirely  different 
from,  and  contrary  to,  those  in  common  use?  If  he 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  uses,  and  uses 
them  to  convey  a  contrary  meaning,  be  is  a  deceiver. 
The  name  Qod,  used  as  a  proper  name,  in  the  English 
tongue,  means  ''the  Supreme  Being ;  Jehovah ;  the 
Eternal  and  Infinite  Spirit,  the  Creator  and  Sovereign 
of  the  Universe.*'  f  If,  then,  a  man  says  he  believes  in 
Ood,  but  when  forced  to  explain  what  he  means  by  that 
name,  says  he  noeans  steam,  heat,  electricity,  galvanism, 
magnetism,  mesmeric  force,  odyle,  animal  life,  the  soul 
of  man.  or  the  sum  of  all  the  intelligencies  in  the  uni- 
verse, he  is  a  deceiver  and  vain  talker,  abu^ng  knguage 
to  conceal  his  impiety.  Pantheism  is  simply  Jesuitical 
Atheism.  Willing  to  dethrone  Jehovah,  but  imabk 
and  unwilling  to  place  any  other  being  in  his  stead  as 
Creator  ami  Ruler  of  the  universe,  yet  conscious  that 
•  mankind  will  never  embrace  open  Atheism,  Pantheists 
'  profess  to  believe  in  God,  only  that  they  may  steal  his 
name  to  cloak  their  Atheism.  We,  in  common  with  all 
who  believe  in  God,  demand  that,  as  theur  divinity  is, 
hy  their  own  confession,  essentially  different  from  Godj 
they  shall  use  a  different  word  to  describe  it.  Let  them 
call  it  Brahm,  as  their  brethren  in  India  do,  or  any 
other  name  not  appropriated  to  any  existing  being  in 
heaven  or  earth,  or  under  the  earth;  and  let  them  cease 
to  profane  religion,  and  insult  common  sense,  by  afiix- 
ing  the  holy  name  of  the  Supreme  to  their  thousand- 
headed  noonster. 

But  the  very  perfection  of  Jesuitism  is  reached  when 
Pantheists  profess  their  high  respect  for  the  Christian 
religion.  They  do  not  generally  speak  of  it  as  a  super- 
stition, though  some  of  the  vulgar  sort  do;  nor  do  they 
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decry  its  mysteries,  as  Deists  are  in  the  hifait  ol  doing; 
nor,  as  Socinians,  and  Unitarians,  and  i>*»-iiw>it]ittB^  at- 
tempt to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  code  of  mcnlsL    Thif 
grant  it  to  be  the  highest  devebpment  of  humamty  j^ 
reached  by  the  majority  of  the  hunuui  imat.    The  fante^ 
the  savage,  the  polytlieiitie  idolater^  the  atar-iroraiup|wi^ 
the  monothcist,  the  Christian,  are  all,  in  their  sdiMie^ 
80  many  successive  developments  of  hnmaiii^  in  its  up- 
ward progres.     There  is  only  one  itep  hig^  thai 
Christianity,  and  that  is  PaatheiflBB.    Well  kaowii^ 
that  Christianity  is  diametrically  o^igouA  to  tiioir  £dK- 
hoods,  and  that  the  Bible  eveiy wboe  teadiei  that  the 
progress  of  man  has  ever  been  down  from  a  skate  d 
holiness  to  idolatry  and  barbarism,  they  have  yet  ths 
hardihood  to  profien  respect  for  it,  as  a  i^rtm  of  coi- 
oealed  Pantheism,  and  to  dotbe  their  abominatioDi  ii 
Scripture  Unguage.    Th^  speak,  fur  instinre,  of  the 
"  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  mind  that  has  soiiioiintad 
every  idea  of  a  personal  God  ;*'  and  of  ^God  dwdlii^ 
in  us,  and  his  love  perfected  in  us,"  when  thej  fadien 
that  he  dwells  as  rnlly  in  every  creatore;  in  thst  hog^ 
for  instance. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  this  Tast  sjstea  <f 
monstrosities  which  fills  the  soul  of  a  Qiristian  with 
such  loathing  and  detestation,  as  to  hear  Fsnihesti 
profess  their  veneration  for  the  Lord  Jens,  and  chin 
him  as  a  teacher  of  Pantheism.  If  there  is  one  olijed 
which  they  detest  with  all  their  hearts,  it  is  the  JodgB 
of  the  quick  and  dead,  and  the  vengeanoe  wfakfa  he 
shall  take  upon  them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey  oot 
the  gospel  Any  allusion  to  the  judgnwot-ieit  d 
Christ  fills  them  witli  fury,  and  caosea  then  to  poor 
forth  awful  blasphemies.  They  know  thai  the  Lori 
Jesus  repeatedly  declared  himself  the  judge  of  tbeliiins 
and  the  dead ;  thst ''  the  boor  is  oomiag  in  which  afl 
that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voiee^  and  daS 
come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  nnr- 
rection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have  dooe  evil,  unh)  the 
resurrection  of  damnation" ;  and  thai  the  voy  hit 
sentence  of  his  public  discourses  is,  ^  And  tfaoR  [the 
wicked]  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  pumshBent;  bot 
the  rigliteons  into  life  eternal"  When  they  dnp  the 
mask  for  a  moment,  they  can  accuse  apostles  sad  die- 
dples  with  <'  dwelling  with  noxious  exaggention  shost 
the  person  of  Christ.*'  *  Christ,  as  revealed  in  tfaeg«- 
pel,  they  hate  with  a  perfect  hatred.  But  when  ii  be- 
comes necessary  to  address  Christians, and  begoiietbea 
into  the  deceitfulness  of  Pantheism,  the  tone  ischs^ged. 
Christ  becomes  the  model  nuui — ^^<me  eonoeived  ia  eea- 
ditions  favourable  to  the  highest  peifectifaili^  of  the 
individual  consciousness ;  and  so  poasoBsed  of  poven^ 
generalization  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  be 
lived.  They  can  listen  to  and  hoiuMir  one  of  the  beit 
expounders  of  God  and  nature  in  the  Man  «f  Katfi0th.'*t 

*  Emerson's  AdAre«  to  a  Senior  GLmb  ia  DMbUt. 

t  Uennell's  CSiristiAa  Theism,  which  liiowi  how  Ikdit>* 
cTcry  nation — Chriati*n,  Jew,  Mahommedaiia  or  ChlMM-^ 
meet  upon  common  grotmd. 
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The  vilest  CdsehoodB  of  Pautbeism  are  ascribed  to 
Jesus,  that  those  who,  ignorant  of  his  doctrine,  yet  re- 
elect hia  name,  maj  be  sedaoed  to  receire  them.  Of 
him  who  dedared,  *^  Out  of  the  heart  of  man  proceed 
evil  thonghti^  moideriy  adulteries,  thefts,  false  witness, 
blasphemies,"  they  have  the  hardihood  to  declare,  '*  lie 
saw  with  open  eyes  the  mystery  of  the  soul;  alone,  in 
all  history,  he  estimated  the  greatness  of  man."  Calcu- 
lating opon  that  ignorance  of  the  teaching  of  Christ 
which  is  so  genenJ  among  their  audiences,  they  dare  to 
represent  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  as  teaching 
Pantheism :  "One  man  was  true  to  what  is  in  you  and 
me :  he  saw  that  God  incarnates  himself  in  roan,  and 
erermore  goes  forth  anew  to  take  possession  of  his 
worid.  He  said,  in  this  jubilee  of  sublime  emotion, '  I 
am  di%'ine.  Through  me  God  acts;  throngli  nic,  speaks. 
Wooid  yon  see  God  f  see  me ;  or  see  tbee  when  thou 
also  thinkest  as  I  now  think.'  Because  the  indwelling 
Supreme  Spirit  cannot  wholly  be  got  nd  of,  tlie  doctrine 
of  it  suffers  this  penrersion,  that  the  divine  nature  is 
attributed  to  one  or  two  persons,  and  denied  to  all  the 
vest,  and  denied  with  fury."  Yes,  truly  the  divine 
nature  is  emphatically  denied  to  all  unregenerated  men, 
and  denied  too  by  that  divine  Teacher  thus  eulogized. 
Hear  him :  "  Te  do  the  deeds  of  your  fatlier.  Then 
said  they  to  him,  We  be  not  bom  of  fornication ;  we 
have  one  Fatiier,  even  God.  Jesus  said  unto  them,  If 
God  were  your  Father,  ye  would  love  me ;  for  I  pro- 
ceeded forth,  and  came  from  God :  neither  came  I  of 
myself,  but  be  sent  me.  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my 
speech  ?  Even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my  word.  Ye 
are  of  yomr  father  the  devO ;  and  the  works  of  your 
father  ye  will  do.  Be  was  a  murderer  from  tlie  begin- 
ning, ajid  abode  not  in  the  tnith,  because  there  is  no 
troth  in  him.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  lie  speaketli  it 
of  liis  own :  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it." 

Let  Pantheists,  then,  cease  to  wind  their  serpent 
ooils  around  .Christianity,  and  to  defile  the  Bible  with 
their  filthy  lickings.  The  Lord  Jesus  will  not  suffer 
sndi  peraofiB  to  bear  even  a  true  testimony  to  him ;  and 
his  foQowers  will  not  permit  them  to  ascribe  their  false- 
boods  to  him,  without  reproof.  Let  them  stand  ont, 
and  avow  themselves  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  gos- 
pd— as  they  are— and  cease  their  abominable  pretences 
of  giving  to  the  world  the  ultimate  development  of 
ChriBtlanity.    What  -concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ? 

UL— PA5TUSIfiM  IS  A  STSTEX  OF  IMVOBALIIT. 

It  looKBS  all  f^  sanctions  of  moral  law.  If  there  is 
any  one  point  upon  whidi  all  Pantheists  are  agreed,  it  is 
in  the  denial  of  the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  and  the 
fvture  ponishment  of  the  wicked.  Their  whole  system, 
in  an  its  range,  from  Spiritualism  to  Phrenology,  is  ex- 
preaaly  invented  to  get  rid  of  God*s  moral  government 
If  man  is  tiie  higheat  intelligence  in  the  universe,  to 
whom  ihoald  he  render  an  aooount  of  his  conduct  ?  Or 
who  would  have  any  right  to  call  him  to  account? 
Then,  if  we  lie  developments  of  deity,  deity  cannot 


offend  against  itsell  Furtlier:  if  our  develo|mieut, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  be  the  inevitable  result  uf  the 
laws  of  nature — of  our  organization  and  our  position — 
man  is  but  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  therefore, 
as  is  abundantly  argued,  cannot  be  niade  responsible  for 
laws,  and  their  results,  over  which  he  has  no  control 
^  I  am  what  I  am.  I  cannot  alter  my  will,  or  be  other 
than  what  I  am,  and  cannot  deserve  either  reward  or 
punishment"*  Before  hundreds  of  the  citizens  of 
Cincinnati,  a  Icctiuer  publicly  denied  the  right  of  either 
God  or  man  to  invade  his  individuality,  by  taking  ven- 
geance upon  him  for  any  crime  whatever.  Thousands, 
who  are  not  yet  Pantheists,  are  so  far  infected  with  the 
poison  that  they  utterly  deny  any  right  of  vindictive 
punishment  to  God  or  man. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Again  and  again  have  wc  listened 
with  astonishment  to  men,  declaring  that  tiiere  was  no 
moral  law— no  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  but  the  will 
of  the  community.  Of  course  it  was  quite  natural,  after 
snch  a  declaration,  to  assert  tluit  a  wife  who  should 
remain  with  a  husband  of  inferior  inteilectualit}',  or 
unsuitable  emotions,  was  committing  adultery ;  tliat 
private  property  is  a  legalized  robbery  ;  and  that,  when 
a  citizen  becomes  nientallj  or  physically  unfit  for  tlie 
business  of  life,  he  confers  the  highest  obligation  on 
society,  and  performs  tlte  higliest  duty  to  himself^  by 
committing  suicide,  and  thus  returning  to  tlic  great 
ocean  of  l)eing ! 

We  might  think  that  confusion  of  right  and  wrong 
could  not  be  worse  confounded  than  this ;  yet  there  is 
a  blacker  darkness  i^ill.  Tlie  dutUiction  btttrteii  pood 
and  evil  is  absoluteli/  denied.  The  Ilindu  Pantheists 
declare  that  they  cannot  sin,  because  they  are  God,  and 
God  cannot  offend  against  himself.  There  is  no  sin  ;*it 
is  all  fiwrya— delusion.  So  tlie  American  and  English 
sciiool  tells  us  it  lives  only  in  the  obsolete  theology. 
**  Evil,  we  are  told,  is  good  in  another  way,  we  are  not 
skilled  in."  t  So  says  the  autlior  of  **  Representative 
Men."  "  Evil,**  according  to  old  philosopliers,  "  is  good 
in  the  making.  That  pure  malignity  can  exist,  is  the 
extreme  proposition  of  unbelief.  It  is  not  to  be  enter- 
tained by  a  rational  agent  It  is  Atheism ;  it  is  the 
last  profanation."  **  The  dirine  effort  is  never  relaxed ; 
the  carrion  in  the  sun  will  convert  itself  into  grass  and 
flowers ;  and  man,  though  in  jails  or  on  gibbets,  is  on 
his  way  to  all  that  is  good  and  true."}:  Were  these 
only  the  ravings  of  lunatics,  or  the  dreamings  of  philoso- 
phers, we  should  never  have  hunted  them  from  their 
hiding-places  to  scare  your  visions ;  but  these  doctrines 
are  weekly  propounded  in  your  own  city,  and  through- 
out our  land,  f^om  platform  and  press,  to  tliousands  of 
yonr  children  and  their  school-teachers,  of  your  work- 
men and  your  lawgivers,  to  your  wives  and  daughters. 
Again  and  again  have  our  ears  been  confounded  in  the 
squares  of  Kew  York,  and  tlie  streets  of  Philadelphia, 
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and  the  market-places  of  Cincinnati,  by  the  boisterous 
cry,  What  u  sin  ?  There  is  no  sin.  It  is  all  an  eld 
story.  Let  men  who  fear  no  God,  but  who  have  lives, 
and  wives,  and  property  to  lose,  look  to  it,  and  say  if 
they  act  wisely  in  giving  their  influence  to  a  system 
which  lands  in  such  consequences.  Let  them  devise 
some  religion  for  the  people  which  will  preserve  the 
rights  of  man,  while  giving  license  to  trample  upon  the 
rights  of  Qod ;  or,  failing  in  the  efibrt,  let  them  acknow- 
ledge that  the  enemy  of  God  is,  and  of  necessity  must 
be,  the. foe  of  all  that  constitutes  the  happiness  of  man. 
Impiety  and  immorality  are  wedded  in  heaven's  decree, 
and  man  cannot  sunder  them. 

IV.— PANTHEISM  IS  TIRTUALLY  ATHEISJt. 

It  may  scarce  seem  needful  to  multiply  proofs  on  this 
head,  now  can  any  one  imagine  a  being  composed  of 
the  sum  of  all  the  intelh'gences  of  the  universe  ?  Such 
a  thing,  or  combination  of  things,  never  was  distinctly 
conceived  of  by  any  intelligent  being.  Can  intelligences 
be  compounded,  or,  like  bricks  and  mortar,  piled  upon 
each  other  ?  If  they  could,  did  these  finite  intelligences 
create  themselves  ?  If  the  soul  of  man  is  the  highest 
intelligence  in  the  universe,  did  the  soul  of  man  create, 
or  does  the  soul  of  man  govern  it  ?  Shall  we  adore  his 
soul  ?  Some  Pantheists  have  got  just  to  this  length. 
M.  Comte  declares,  that  **at  this  present  time,  for 
minds  properly  familiarized  with  true  astronomical  philo- 
sophy, the  heavens  display  no  other  glory  than  that  of 
Ilipparchus,  or  Kepler,  or  Newton,  and  of  all  who  have 
helped  to  establish  these  laws."  Establish  these  laws ! 
Laws  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were  guided  thou- 
sands of  years  before  Kepler  or  Kewton  were  bom. 
Shall  we  then  adore  the  souls  of  Kepler  and  Newton  ? 
M.  Comte  has  invented  a  religion,  which  he  is  much  dis- 
pleased that  the  admirers  of  his  Positive  Philosophy  will 
not  accept,  in  which  the  children  are  to  be  taught  to 
worship  idols,  the  youth  to  believe  in  one  God,  if  they 
can,  after  such  a  training  in  infancy,  and  the  fidl-grown 
men  are  to  adore  a  Grand  Etre,  ''the  continuous  re- 
sultant of  all  the  forces  capable  of  voluntarily  concurring 
in  the  universal  perfectioning  of  the  world,  not  forget- 
ting our  worthy  auxiliaries,  the  animals,^*  *  Our 
Anglo-Saxon  Pantheists,  however,  are  not  quite  philo- 
sophical enough  yet  to  adore  the  mules  and  oxen,  and 
therefore  refuse  worship  altogether.  "  Work  is  worship," 
constitutes  their  liturgy.  <*  As  soon  as  the  man  is  as 
one  with  God,  he  will  not  beg.  He  will  then  see  prayer 
in  all  action."  f 

Such  is  the  theory.  How  faithfully  acted  out,  you 
can  learn  from  the  thousands  who  are  now,  publicly, 
upon  God's  holy  Sabbath,  working  religiously  upon  the 
bridge  that  is  to  span  the  river,  or  less  ostentatiously  in 
*  their  shops  and  workrooms  throughout  the  city.  Within 
a  circle  of  three  miles  radius  of  the  spot  you  now  occupy, 
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one  hundred  thousand  inteUlgent  beings  in  this  Christian 
city  worship  no  God. 

The  abstraction  which  the  Pantheist  calls  God,  is  do 
object  of  worship.  It  is  not  to  be  loved.  If  it  does 
good,  it  could  not  help  it,  and  did  not  intend  it  It  is 
not  to  be  thanked  for  benefits.  It,  the  sum  cf  all  the 
intelligence  of  the  universe,  cannot  be  collected  from  the 
seven  spheres  to  receive  any  such  acknowledgment  It 
cannot  deviate  from  its  fated  course  of  proceeding; 
therefore,  says  the  Pantheist,  why  should  I  pray  ?  It 
neither  sees  his  conduct,  nor  cares  for  it ;  and  be  deniei 
any  right  to  call  him  to  account  It  did  not  create  him, 
does  not  govern  him,  will  not  judge  him,  cannot  poniih 
him.  It  is  no  object  of  love,  fear,  worship,  or  obedienoa 
It  is  no  god.  He  is  an  Atheist  He  believes  not  in  aoy 
God. 

Heab,  0  Israel  !  the  Lord  our  God  n  osrs  Louk 
He  is  distinct  from,  and  supreme  ofer  all  his  worka 
He  now  niles,  and  will  hereafter  judge  all  intdligent 
creatures,  and  will  render  to  every  one  according  to  hit 
works. 

1.  Reason  declares  t^.— The  world  did  not  make  it- 
self. The  soul  of  roan  did  not  make  itselt  The  body 
of  man  did  not  make  itselt  They  must  have  had  an  in- 
telligent Creator,  who  is  God.  God  is  known  by  hit 
works  to  be  distinct  from  them,  and  superior  to  them. 
The  work  is  not  the  workman.  The  house  is  not  the 
builder.  The  watch  is  notf  the  watchmaker.  The  son 
of  all  the  works  of  any  worker  is  not  the  agent  who  pro- 
duced them.  Let  an  architect  spend  his  life  in  building 
a  city,  yet  the  city  is  not  the  builder.  The  maker  ii 
always  distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  thing  mada 
You  and  I,  and  the  universe,  arc  made.  Our  mako^ 
then,  is  distinct  from,  and  superior  to  us.  One  plia 
gives  order  to  the  universe ;  therefore,  one  muMl  origio- 
ated  it.    The  Creator  is  over  all  his  creatures. 

2.  Our  consciousness  confirms  it, — If  a  blind  god 
could  not  make  a  seeing  man,  a  god  destitute  of  the 
principle  of  self-consciousness  (if  such  an  abuse  of  laih 
guage  may  be  tolerated  for  a  moment)  could  not  imput 
to  man  the  conviction,  /  am,— the  inendicable  bdicf 
that  I  am  not  the  world,  nor  any  other  person ;  mnch 
less,  everybody ;  but  that  I  am  a  person,  possesKd  cf 
powers  of  knowing,  thinking,  liking  and  disliking,  judg- 
ing, approving  of  right,  and  disapproving  of  wrongs  and 
choosing  and  willing  my  conduct  My  Maker  has  li 
least  as  much  common  sense  as  he  has  giyen  me.  He 
that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  he  not  know  f 

3.  Our  ignorance  and  weakness  denumd  a  Oovemtr 
of  the  world  wiser  than  ourselves, — The  soul  of  man  ii 
not  the  highest  intelligence  in  the  universe.  It  csnnok 
know  the  mode  o^  its  own  operation  on  the  body  it  is* 
habits,  much  less  the  plan  of  the  worid's  management 
Man  may  know  much  about  what  does  not  conocn 
him,  and  about  tilings  over  which  he  has  no  contiot; 
but  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  his  pride  shonld  U 
the  curb  of  ignorance  and  impotence  where  his  desreit 
interests  are  concerned,  that  so  he  nwy  be  compelled 
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admowledge  that  Qod  is  greater  than  man. 
B  may  be  able  to  tell  the  place  of  the  distant 
inetB  a  thousand  yean  hence,  but  he  cannot  tell 
lore  himself  shall  be  next  year.  He  can  calculate  for 
aiB  to  come  the  motions  of  the  tides,  which  he  cannot 
ntroly  but  cannot  tell  how  his  own  pulse  shall  beat,  or 
iiether  it  shall  beat  at  all,  to-morrow.  Ever  as  his 
lowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  Ood  governs  the  world 
creases,  his  conviction  of  his  impotence  grows ;  and  he 
es  and  feels  that  a  wiser  head  and  stronger  hand  than 
lat  of  any  creature,  planned  and  administers  them. 
ver  as  he  reaches  some  ultimate  truth,  such  as  the 
lyrtery  of  electricity,  of  light,  of  life,  of  gravitation, 
hich  he  cannot  explain,  and  beyond  which  he  cannot 
enetrate,  he  hears  ti^e  voice  of  Ood  therein,  demanding 
dm  to  admowledge  his  impotence, 
i  Our  oontctenees  convince  m$  that  Ood  is  a  Moral 
Qvtemor, — The  distinction  between  brutes  and  men  is, 
tbti  man  has  a  sense  of  the  distinction  between  right 
nd  wrong.  If  we  find  a  tribe  of  savages,  or  individuals, 
vlio  indulge  their  appetites  without  rule,  and  who  do 
wrong  without  any  apparent  remorse  or  shame,  we  de- 
4gBite  them  brutes.  Even  those  who  in  words  deny  any 
diSBreDoe  between  right  and  wrong,  do  in  fact  admit  its 
cxiite&ce,  by  their  attempts  to  justify  that  opinion, 
^nioi^b  wei^er,  or  less  rested  in  some  than  in  others, 
evoy  man  is  conscious  of  a  faculty  in  himself  which  sits 
in  judgment  on  his  own  conduct)  and  that  of  others,  ap- 
proiing  or  condemning  it  as  right  or  wrong.  In  all 
liadi,and  in  all  ages,  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has 
•doMwledged  the  existence  and  moral  authority  of  con- 
*QBwe,  ss  distinct  from  and  superior  to  mere  intellect 
Bolangiiige  of  man  is  destitute  of  words  conveying  the 
ite  d  virtue  and  vice,  of  goodness  and  wickedness. 
^Ifkn  one  attempts  to- deceive  you  by  a  wilfiil  lie,  you 
^lensible  not  only  of  an  intellectual  process  of  reason 
^Ming  the  error,  but  of  a  distinct  judgment  of  dis- 
^ffnbitioii  of  the  crime.  When  one,  who  has  received 
woen  from  a  benefactor,  neglects  to  make  any  ac- 
kiotledgment  of  it,  cherishes  no  feelings  of  gratitude, 
and  insolts  and  abuses  the  friend  who  succoured  him, 
^  ire  conscious,  not  merely  of  the  facts,  as  phenomena 
^^  observed,  but  of  the  ingratitude,  as  a  crime  to  be 
^Med.  And  we  are  irresistibly  constrained  to  believe 
^  he  who  taught  us  this  knowledge  of  a  difference 
^^ttveen  right  aaid  wrong,  does  himself  know  such  a  dis- 
^inctkm ;  and  that  he  who  implanted  this  feeling  of  ap- 
iMvil  of  right  and  condemnation  of  wrong  in  us,  does 
^^■Mdf  approre  the  right  and  condemn  the  wrong. 
^liaB  we  can  fbrm  no  notion  of  right  or  wrong  uncon- 
^Mied  with  the  idea  that  approbation  of  right  conduct 
^Md  be  suitably  expressed,  and  that  disapprobation  of 
*nog  conduct  ought  also  to  be  suitably  expressed— in 
^ftcr  WQfdSy  that  right  ought  to  be  rewarded,  and 
*NBg  ought  to  be  punished— so  we  are  constrained  to 
^  such  a  coDoectiiHi  from  our  minds  to  the  mind  of 
Baa  who  framed  them.  This  conviction  is  Qod*s  law, 
vritteo  in  our  hearts.    When  we  do  wrong,  we  become 
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conscious  of  a  feeling  of  remorse  in  our  consciences,  as 
truly  as  the  eye  becomes  conscious  of  the  darkness.  We 
may  blind  the  eye,  we  may  sear  the  conscience— that 
the  one  shall  not  see,  nor  the  other  feel ;  but  light  and 
darkness,  right  and  wrong,  will  exist.  The  awful  fact 
which  conscience  reveals  to  us,  that  we  sin  against  God, 
that  we  know  the  right  and  do  the  wrong,  and  are  con- 
scious of  it,  and  of  God's  disapprobation  of  it,  is  conclu- 
sive proof  that  we  are  not  only  distinct  from  God,  but 
separate  from  him— that  we  oppose  our  wills  against  his. 
And  every  pang  of  remorse  is  a  premonition  of  God's 
judgment,  and  every  sorrow  and  suffering  which  the 
Governor  of  the  world  has  connected  witli  sin— as  the 
drunkard's  loss  of  character  and  property,  of  peace  and 
happiness,  the  frenzy  of  his  soul,  and  the  destruction  of 
his  body— is  a  type  and  teaching  of  the  curse  which  he 
has  denounced  against  sin. 

6.  The  world's  history  is  the  record  of  marCs  crimes 
and  Qo^s  punishments.— Once  God  swept  the  human 
race  from  earth  with  a  flood  of  water,  because  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  on  the  earth.  Again,  he 
testified  his  displeasure  against  the  ungodly  sinners  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  by  consuming  their  cities  with 
fire  from  heaven,  and  leaving  the  Dead  Sea  to  roll  its 
solemn  waves  of  warning  to  all  ungodly  sinners,  to  tlie 
end  of  time. 

By  the  ordinary  course  of  his  providence,  he  has  ever 
secured  the  destruction  of  ungodly  nations.  Ko  learning, 
commerce,  arms,  territories,  or  skill,  has  ever  secured  a 
rebellious  nation  against  the  sword  of  God's  justice. 
Ask  the  black  record  of  a  rebel  world's  history  for  an 
instance.  Egypt  ?  Canaan  ?  Nineveh  ?  Babylon  ? 
Persia  ?  Greece  ?  Rome  ?  Where  are  they  now  ? 
Tyre  had  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce  ;  Rome  an 
empire  on  which  the  sun  never  set ;  Greece  had  philo- 
sophy, arts,  and  liberty  secured  by  a  confederation  of  re- 
publics ;  Spain  the  treasures  of  earth's  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  possession  of  half  the  globe.  Did  these  secure 
them  against  the  moral  government  of  God  ? 

No.  God's  law  sways  the  universe— that  law  which, 
with  the  brazen  fetters  of  eternal  justice,  binds  together 
sin  and  misery,  crime  and  punishment,  and  lays  the 
burden  on  the  backs  of  all  ungodly  nations,  irresistibly 
forcing  them  down — down—  down  the  road  to  ruin.  The 
vain  imagination  that  refuses  to  glorify  God  as  God,  leads 
to  darkness  of  heart,  thence  to  Atheism,  thence  to  gross 
idolatry — onward  to  selfish  gratification,  violent  rapacity, 
lust  of  conquest,  and  luxuiy,  licentiousness,  and  effemi- 
nacy begotten  of  its  spoils  ;  then  military  tyranny,  civil 
war,  servile  revolt,  anarchy,  famine  and  pestilence,  and 
the  sword  of  less  debauched  neighbours,  Christ's  iron 
sceptre,  hurl  them  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  greatness, 
to  dash  them  in  pieces  against  each  other,  in  the  valley 
of  destruction ;  and  there  they  lie,  wrecks  of  nations- 
ruins  of  empbres— naught  remaining,  save  some  shivered 
potsherds  of  former  greatness,  to  show  that  once  they 
were,  and  were  the  enemies  of  God. 

0  America,  take  warning  ere  it  be  too  late !    God 
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rules  the  nationfi.    '^He  that  chastiseih  the  heathen, 
shall  he  not  correct  you  2" 

A  day  of  retribution,  reader,  comes  to  yon.    Neither 
your  insignificance  nor  your  unbelief  shall  hide  you 


from  his  eye,  nor  can  your  piiny  arm  shield  you  £ 
righteous  judgment  His  hand  shall  find  < 
enemies.    Oh,  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come ! 


ONE  07  OOD'S  HEROES: 

AN  INCIDENT  DURING  THE  LATE  SIEGE  OF  PABia^ 


jOUND  the  beleaguered  dty 

Were  sounding  near  and  far 
The  tramp  of  gathering  armies, 
The  horrid  din  of  war. 
Loud  raged  the  cannon-thunders. 
Fierce  swept  the  lead- hail  by ; 
And  hurtling  shells  were  cleaving    ^' 
Their  death-path  through  the  sky. 

• 

Hearts  beating  high  that  morning 

Midst  thrilling  clash  of  steel, 
Would  hear  no  more  at  evening 

The  bugle's  stirring  peal ; 
The  sun's  glad  rays  were  beaming 

On  many  a  youthful  head, 
Whose  couch  would  be  ere  nightfall 

A  field  from  battle  red. 

Firui  footsteps  bravely  treading 

A  road  i^hose  end  was  death ; 
Gay  spirits  lightly  wasting 

Perchance  their  last  life-breatlu 
And  when  from  midnight  heavens 

Pale  stars  looked  sadly  down. 
How  far  beyond  their  shining 

Those  spurits  might  be  flown ! 

Where  ?  where  ?    The  broken  caskets 

Would  strew  the  crimsoned  plain ; 
But  spilt  wine  in  the  chalice 

Can  ne'er  gleam  bright  again. 
In  vain  might  victor  laurels 

Wreathe  those  dead  brows  once  more ; 
Earth's  far-off  fleeting  echoes 

Reach  not  th'  eternal  shore. 

0  mighty  thought  and  solemn, 
With  more  of  strength  that  hour 

To  stir  the  soul's  deep  waters 
Than  battle's  pomp  and  power ! 

Yet  sounds  of  warlike  music, 

Of  arms  and  trampling  steeds, 

' —  —  ---  — 

*  The  heroic  daring  of  a  colporteur  In  conveying  leaflets  and 
tracts  to  some  regiments  of  the  German  army  before  Paris,  Just 
before  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  many  terrible  engage- 
ments between  the  c6ntendiDg  forces,  along  a  road  exposed  to  a 
territic  fire  from  the  forts,  is  related  by  Archibald  Forbes,  the 
(•orrcBpondent  of  the  Daily  Xeves,  in  his  book  entitled  "My  £x- 
Ijeriences  in  the  Franco-German  War." 


Might  drown  the  low,  soft  whisper 
That  oft  all  vainly  pleads. 

High  deeds  that  day  would  witness 

For  king  and  fatherland ; 
And  one,  perchance  the  uoblest, 

Done  not  by  warrior-hand : 
Wrought  not  for  human  monarch, 

For  earthly  home  or  land, 
But  for  the  King  of  Glory 

And  Heaven's  eternal  sinod. 

Where  stormed  the  death-fire  thickest 

Ere  yet  the  strife  began. 
Passed  calm,  as  through  spring  rain-drq( 

A  lowly,  low-bom  man ; 
Ko  helm  sat  on  his  forehead, 

No  martial  garb  he  wore, 
And  yet  his  lonely  pathway 

War's  deadliest  dangers  bore. 

Loud  cries  of  kindly  warning 

Unheeded  met  his  ear ; 
Upon  his  Master's  mission. 

His  tnie  heart  knew  no  fear. 
"  Upon  the  verge  of  battle. 

It  may  be  of  the  grave. 
Each  deathless  soul  is  standing 

Where  yon  bright  pennons  ware. 

"  Ere  yet  the  conflict  closes, 

While  still  God's  grace  is  near, 
From  life's  free  gushing  fountain, 

I  bear  pure  drops  and  clear ; 
'Tis  meet  that  ere  the  soldier 

Shall  hear  the  chaiging  cry, 
His  thoughts  sliould  turn  to  Jesus, 

Who  died  on  Calvary." 

So  spalce  God's  hero.    Calmly, 

Unhurt)  he  went  his  way, 
And  bore  his  Master's  message 

To  some  who  fought  that  day. 
What  fruit  that  life-seed  yielded 

Is  His  deep  secret  now 
Who  marks  each  parting  spirit, 

And  seals  each  ransomed  brow. 
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Bat  in  the  day  of  glory, 

When  God*s  gems  shall  he  set, 
A  crown  of  starry  brightness 

Shall  be  the  guerdon  yet 
Of  him  who  went  forth  nobly, 

Like  red-cross  knight  of  old, 
Bearing  the  blood-stained  banner 

Aloft  with  steadfast  hold. 


Yes ;  when  Earth*s  hard-won  chapleta, 

Of  laurel  and  of  bay, 
Are,  like  its  tears  and  wailings, 

For  ever  passed  away ; 
AVhen  deeds  of  kings  and  heroes 

Are  all  alike  furgot. 
The  frait  of  Faith*s  high  daring 

Shall  bloom  and  perish  not 


A.  Ik 
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BY  PBOFESSOR  J.  L.  PORTEB,  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  GIANT  CITIES  OF  BASHAN,**  ETC. 


OVER  THE  ALLEQHANIES. 


JOURNEY  over  the  Alleghanies  in 
these  days  is  very  di£ferent  from  one 
half  a  century  ago.  Fatigue  for  any 
ordinary  traveller  there  is  none;  and 
on  the  Great  Central  Pennsylvania  -Railway  dan- 
ger has  heen  reduced,  even  on  mountain-sides,  to 
I  minimum.  About  eleven  o'clock,  on  a  starry 
iiiglit  in  May,  I  entered  a  Pullman  sleeping-car, 
got  stowed  away  in  a  comfortable  berth,  was 
w  asleep  in  a  few  minutes,  and  when  morning 
^wned  was  sweeping  along  the  magnificent 
Juniata  valley.  Soon  afterwards  we  began  to 
Moend  the  mountains  ;  and  as  we  ascended,  the 
S'^  state  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  noble  rivers, 
^d  its  rich  uplands,  still  partially  clothed  with 
''cmains  of  primeval  forests,  opened  out  further 
^  farther  away  behind  us.  Here  and  there 
''^  from  riv^-bank  and  wooded  glen,  dense 
loads  of  smoke,  indicating  the  spots  where  the 
^  and  iron  mines,  probably  the  most  extensive 
'^  ^e  world,  are  now  worked.  The  mountain 
'Iqi,  up  whose  side  the  railway  is  carried,  is 
^p  and  wild ;  and  the  glances  one  gets  into 
'^e  abyss  below,  as  the  train  winds  round  the 
^int  of  a  di^zy  crag,  or  spans  the  head  of  a 
^^cade,  almost  make  one  shudder.  But  it  is 
^ting  to  gaze  away  down  on  the  houses  that 
^k  like  so  many  toys  in  the  bottom  of  the 
^ey.  The  curves  of  the  line  are  in  places  so 
^^  and  abrupt,  that  one  would  imagine,  look- 
'^  forward,  that  the  engine  is  about  to  run 
^•dlong  over  a  cliff.  The  gradients,  too,  are 
^  steep,  so  that  the  ascent  is  at  times  pain- 
'*ly  slow,  while  the  descent,  on  the  other  hand, 
tianningly  rapid.      Towards  the  summit  of 


the  range  the  pine  forests  become  more  dense, 
the  clearings  are  few  and  far  between,  and  signs 
of  human  life  disappear,  save  here  and  there  a 
wooden  shanty  with  a  solitary  watchman. 

On  passing  through  the  long  tunnel  which 
pierces  the  summit,  the  descent  of  the  western 
slope  b^ins.  The  scenery  is  rich  and  grand ; 
and  signs  of  industry,  enterprise,  and  inex- 
haustible mineral  wealth  soon  appear  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  mountain-sides.  We  pass 
Cresson  Springs,  a  pleasant  and  fashionable  summer 
resort,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
famed  for  the  purity  of  its  air  ;  then  we  descend 
rapidly  along  the  banks  of  a  wild  torrent,  and 
twenty  miles  further  we  see  the  Cambria  Iron 
Works,  said  to  be  among  the  largest  in  America. 
Eighty  miles  more  through  a  splendid  country, 
studded  with  coal-pits  and  smelting-fumaces, 
brings  us  to  Pittsburg,  the  Birmingham  of  the 
United  States,  and  situated  in  a  region  which 
may  well  be  termed  "  the  black  country "  of 
America. 

PITTSBURG. 

Naturally  the  position  of  Pittsburg  is  beauti- 
ful. The  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers 
gradually  converge,  flowing  between  high  and 
picturesque  banks.  At  length  they  unite,  and 
form  the  Ohio,  which  then  runs  some  six 
hundred  miles  westward,  and  joins  the  "  Father 
of  Waters,"  the  Mississippi.  In  the  fork  of 
the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  is  a  low  delta, 
and  on  it  stands  the  city  of  Pittsburg ;  be- 
yond the  former  river,  along  the  lower  base 
of  a  pleasant  ridge,  is  Alleghany  city ;  and  otf 
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the  further  side  of  the  Monongahela  lie  the  ex- 
tensive suhurhs  of  Birmingham  and  Lawrence- 
ville.  The  commercial  advantages  of  Pittshurg 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  inland  city  in  America. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  iron  and  glass  manufac- 
ture ;  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  there 
are  said  to  be  upwards  of  a  hundred  collieries  in 
active  operation.  Bail  ways  radiate  from  it 
to  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  its  rivers 
are  crowded  with  steamers,  whose  enoimous 
paddles,  not  at  the  sides,  as  elsewhere,  but  right 
across  the  stem,  have  an  odd  look.  In  no  part 
of  the  States,  indeed,  in  no  part  of  the  world, 
can  one  see  more  wonderful  evidences  of  com- 
mercial activity  and  success.  The  smoke  of 
Bome  five  hundred  factories  spreads  a  curtain 
over  the  beauties  of  nature ;  but  it  does  not 
deaden  the  ceaseless  roll  of  railways  and  din  of 
steam-hammers.  The  streets  are  filled  with 
huge  vans,  and  a  busy,  bustling  populace.  Faci- 
lities for  locomotion  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
suburbs,  and  environs  are  even  more  numerous, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  than  in  other  towns ;  and 
some  of  them  display  an  amount  of  ingenuity 
and  engineering  skill  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  exceed.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Mononga- 
hela is  a  precipitous  bank,  probably  two  hundred 
feet  high,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  small  suburb 
is  built ;  and  straight  up  that  bank,  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees,  a  tramway  is  carried, 
wrought  by  a  chain  and  steam-engine,  thus 
bringing  the  highest  houses  within  a  minute  or 
two  of  the  bridge  that  leads  to  the  city. 

In  the  absorbing  pursuits  of  commerce  and 
manufacture,  the  people  of  Pittsburg  have  not 
forgotten  higher  matters.  They  are  manifestly 
as  enthusiastic  in  religion  and  education  as  in 
business.  The  finest  buildings  of  the  city  are 
churches;  and. the  fact  that  the  great  Presby- 
terian Foreign  Mission  originated  in  one  of  those 
churches,  and  is  largely  supported  by  many  of 
them,  proves  that  religion  is  there  more  than  a 
name, — it  is  a  vital  power.  Pittsburg  is  a 
centre  of  spiritual  life,  and  its  influence  for  good 
is  felt  far  and  wide. 

EDUCATION  IN  PITTSBURG. 

The  progress  of  education  in  the  city  and 
district  has  been  wonderful.    In  the  year  1834, 


the  first  public  school  was  opened ;  but  State  edu- 
cation was  then  so  unpopular,  that  there  were  only 
five  pupils.     The  people  thought  it  an  indignity 
to  send  their  children  to  what  they  were  pleased 
to  designate  a  pauper  school.     They  forgot,  and 
many  to  this  day  in  other  places  forget,  tbit 
when  education  is  supported  by  a  general  tax, 
nil  pay  for  it,  and  all  may  claim  it  as  their  due. 
Education,  thus  provided,  free  to  all,  and  com- 
pulsory,  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  true  aystem  for 
an  enlightened  nation.     No  man  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  into  the  arena  of  life,  until  he  \aA 
at  least  a  decent  English  education.     A  class  <rf 
uneducated  labourers  in  a  state  is  an  ever-present 
element  of  danger  and  injury.     The  prejadica 
of  the  people  of  Pittsburg  gradually  wore  awij, 
and  the  five  pupils  of  1884  had  increased  in 
1870  to  twelve  thousand,  with  a  staff  of  two 
hundred  and  four  teachers.      The  schools  an 
now  of  four  grades, — Primary,  Medium,  6nm- 
mar,  and  High.     The  High  School  has  a  coarse 
of  four  years'  study ;  and,  in  addition,  an  advanced 
course,  corresponding  to  a  Normal  School,  sped* 
ally  intended  for  the  training  of  teachers.   All 
the  schools  are  opened  with  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Alleghany  city  is  the  seat  of  no  leas  than  three 
theological  colleges.  The  largest  is  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  which  belongs  to  tlie 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly ;  the  other  two  i 
are  connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian  vA 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Churches.  I  regretted 
that  the  colleges  were  not  in  session  during  of 
visit,  and  those  professors  to  whom  I  had  letteis 
of  introduction  were  from  home,  so  that  I  lud 
not  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them. 

CINCINNATI. 

I  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  Cindnniti' 
I  had  pictured  a  mushroom  city,  the  npid  and 
rude  growth  of  a  few  years,  with  wooden  hooic^ 
ill- formed  streets,  and  a  wide  waste  of  prairie  iH 
round.  But  such  is  very  far  from  being  ^ 
aspect  of  this  great  inland  capital.  Its  stnett 
are  generally  well  paved, — ^far  better  than  in 
New  York ;  its  llouses  are  spadous  and  elegiotf 
and  its  public  buildings  and  monuments  wonM 
do  honour  to  any  city  in  Europe.  The  roA 
too,  all  through  the  surrounding  country,  tf* 
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icadamuEed — a  rare  thing  in  ihe  States.  The 
iTea  along  the  heights  behind  the  city  are 
arming,  being  thickly  studded  with  oma- 
mtal  yillas  and  mansions,  which  show  at  once 
e  taste  and  wealth  of  the  merchants  of  Cin- 
inati.  The  views  of  the  river,  with  its  banks 
re  and  there  covered  with  vines,  and  of  the  rich, 
x>ded  uplands,  extending  far  away  beyond,  are 
and.  In  fact,  nature  and  art  have  combined  to 
ake  Cincinnati  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities 
the  United  States. 

My  kind  friends  in  the  University  of  Virginia 
ad  given  me  letters  of  introduction,  which 
pened  my  way  at  once  to  a  refined  and  literary 
iicle,  and  gained  for  me  free  access,  besides,  to 
ill  public  institutions,  schools,  and  colleges, 
rhekmdness  and  courtesy  shown  me  daring  my 
sUj,  I  can  never  forget.     . 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

One  of  my  first  visits  was  to  the  Public 
Idbnry,  which  has  been  recently  placed  in  a 
Mw  and  handsome  building.  The  general  plan 
and  airangements  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
^^  are  large,  separate  reading-rooms  for 
nudes  and  females,  amply  supplied  with  periodi- 
ttl  literature.  The  Library  is  open  free  to  every 
mide&t  in  the  city  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
to  non-residents  on  payment  of  the  small  sub- 
Kription  of  three  dollars  a  year.  It  is  sup- 
ported, like  the  public  schools,  by  a  special 
Ux. 

The  last  annual  Report  is  most  interesting. 
Idke  all  such  reports  in  America,  it  is  not  confined 
to  dry  statistics  and  details ;  but  it  brings  out 
^thmuch  force  and  point  broad  principles,  which 
ahonld  be  carefully  studied  by  the  municipal 
wthorities  of  every  city,  both  in  Europe  and 
•Avkerica,  and  by  statesmen  and  patriotic  legis- 
wti  as  well.  This  country  ought  not  to  be 
vAind  the  United  States  in  providing  liber- 
^7  for  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the 
"naaaea  of  the  population. 

Tbe  Beport  says : — "  The  number  of  volumes 
^  the  library  one  year  ago  was  22,537.  The 
^tttions  for  the  present  year  have  been  7,901 
'^^ea  by  purchase,  361  by  donation,  and 
^1  by  the  deposit  of  the  theological  and  re- 
%ioo8  library;  making  the  total  number  of  addi- 


tions 11,553,  and  of  volumes  now  in  the  library, 
33,958.  The  amount  expended  for  the  purchase 
of  books  was  13,535  dollars,  and  for  periodicals 
700  dollars. 

*'  While  the  purchase  of  learned  and  expensive 
books  has  not  been  omitted,  it  has  been  an 
especial  aim  during  the  past  year  to  strengthen 
the  library  in  the  department  of  healthful  read- 
ing, which  is  most  in  demand.  The  circulation 
and  the  wants  of  the  public  have  been  closely 
watched  to  this  end.  Popular  standard  works 
have  been  duplicated,  and  in  some  instances  as 
many  as  ten  copies  of  the  same  work  have  been 
procured,  and  they  have  been  constantly  in  cir- 
culation. No  attempt  has  been  made  fully  to 
supply  the  first  demand  for  a  popular  book ;  but 
when  the  merit  of  a  new  book  was  sufficient  to 
create  a  permanent  demand  for  a  considerable 
number  of  copies,  this  demand  has  been  promptly 

and  fuUy  met It  is,  however,  the  fimction  of 

publio'  libraries,  as  they  are  supported  by  the 
whole  community,  to  supply  such  good  books, 
even  if  they  be  not  learned  or  profound,  as  are 
suited  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  the  people. 
When  this  demand  is  liberally  supplied,  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  income  remains  to  be 
expended  in  books  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
persons  of  a  higher  culture." 

After  mentioning  valuable  donations  in  books, 
bound  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  the  Report 
gives  the  following  encouraging  details  regarding 
"  readers,"  and  the  use  made  of  the  library  by 
the  public: — 

'^  The  number  of  loan  accounts  in  the  ledgers 
reported  last    year  was   6,773.      The  present 

number  is  11,261 The  circulation  of  books 

during  the  year  has  beeh  100,256  volumes,  two- 
thirds  of  which  have  been  the  work  of  the  past 
four  months.  The  same  rate  maintained  through 
the  year  would  give  a  circulation  of  200,000 

volumes The  largest  number  issued  in  one 

day  was  1212 For  each  of  five   successive 

Saturdays  in  March  and  April,  the  issues  were 
more  than  1000  volumes.  In  a  single  week 
more  books  have  been  taken  out  than  in  the 
whole  corresponding  month  of  the  last  year 
These  results  have  been  reached  without  a  printed 
catalogue,  or  any  means  within  reach  of  appli 
cants  of  knowing  what  the  library  contained 
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other  than  inquiring  of  the  attendants.  With  a 
printed  catalogue,  the  use  of  the  library  must 
largely  increase  during  the  coming  year.'* 

The  above  statistics  refer  solely  to  the  lending 
department,  in  which  books  are  given  out  to  be 
read  at  home.  It  is  right  to  observe  that  the 
Institution,  in  its  present  enlarged  form,  is  new, 
and  had  not  yet  come  into  full  operation  when 
the  Report  was  print etl.  In  addition  to  the 
lending,  there  is  another  department  of  no  less 
importance :  it  is  for  casual  reading  and  con- 
sultation. A  mechanic,  an  apprentice,  a  shop- 
girl, or  a  milliner,  may  drop  in  here  during 
the  intervals  of  work,  or  in  the  evening,  or  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  read  a  book  from  the 
shelves,  or  a  magazine  from  the  tables,  with  as 
much  freedom  and  security  from  interruption  as 
if  at  home.  Might  not  this  be  one  way  of 
lessening  the  numbers  in  the  public-houses  of 
our  cities?  Of  this  department  the  Report 
says : — 

"  The  reading-rooms  are  supplied  with  266 
periodicals,  of  which  127  are  American,  and 
128  foreign.  Fifty-eight  of  these  periodicals 
are  paid  for  from  the  funds  of  the  theological 
and  religious  library.  The  number  of  readers 
has  steadily  increased.  Tlie  issues  of  books  for 
consultation  have  been  16,053,  and  of  periodicals 
20,719.  In  the  reading-room  on  the  third 
storey  are  kept  the  current  files  of  forty-four 
religious  newspapers,  sent  to  the  theological  and 
religions  library." 

These  facts  are  mosjt  encouraging.  They  open 
a  wide  field  for  thought  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  afford  to  the  working-classes, 
and  masses  of  the  people  in  our  large  towns,  the 
same  means  of  mental  improvement  possessed  by 
those  who  have  libraries  of  their  own.  The 
youth  of  both  sexes  who  go  out  fresh  from  the 
schools,  instead  of  being  finally  and  absolutely 
cut  off,  as  they  are  in  most  places,  from  every 
department  of  literature,  and  from  every  means 
of  caiTying  on  education,  have  here — within  their 
reach,  and  free — in  the  reading-rooms,  and  on 
the  shelves  of  the  library,  the  best  works  in  all 
departments  of  knowledge.  I  believe  that  if 
Buch  facilities  as  these  for  mental  culture  were 
given  freely  and  generally  in  our  towns  and 
large  villages  at  home— given,  too,  at  the  public 


expense,  so  that  they  would  be  entirely  free  from 
even  the  semblance  of  benefaction  to  the  poor— 
a  mighty  change  would  gradually  be  effected. 
The  clerk,  the  shop-boy,  and  the  artisaHy  would 
be  drawn  away  from  the  dazzling  loiares  of  the 
billiard-room   and   the  tavern;    and  the  inex- 
perienced   girl,   just    entering  on  lifeV  work, 
would  be  kept  from  the  dangers  of  the  pubh'e 
promenade ;    while   all  would  be  benefited  \Ff 
the   spread  of  a  healthy  literature  among  the 
families  of  the  community.     The  minds  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich  must  have  some  em- 
ployment.    Tlie  faculties  will  not  lie  dormint. 
It  becomes  the   duty,   therefore,   of  wise  tnd 
patriotic  legislators  to  supply  a  fitting  field  for 
mental  activity — to  place  books  within  the  readi 
of  those  who  will  read  them ;  and  thus  to  pro- 
mote  education,   and   take  away,  at  least,  lO 
excuse  for  indolence  and  vice.     I  cannot  but  feel 
that  hitherto  we  have  n^lected  our  duty  in  this 
matter.     We  are  pained  to  see  the  public-hooKs 
crowded  each  evening  with  men  who  have  been 
toiling  hard  all  day ;  we  are  horrified  at  the 
amount  of  drink  consumed,  and  the  amonntof 
misery  entailed ;  but  I  fear  we  do  not  always 
adopt  the  best  means  of  checking  this  mooatrov 
evil.    We  forget  that  these  poor  men  haveiK> 
home  comforts.     They  have  nothing  there  to 
improve  or  to  employ  their  minds ;  they  hare,  in 
general,  no   amusements,  except  what  ia  con- 
nected with  drink ;   and  men   cannot  live  lik^ 
molluscs.     A  suitable  book,  or  a  popular  inig»- 
zine,  would   be  a   treasure   to   many  a  yoang 
mechanic  who  has   just  entered  upon  house- 
keeping.     It  might  save  him   from  a  hort  o' 
temptations,  and  a  world  of  future  misAry;  ^^ 
where  is  it  to  be  had  %    He  has  not  the  xneiB^ 
of  buying.     Place  such  a  library  as  that  of  ^ 
cinnati  near  his  home— give  him  snch  i|  reading* 
room,  free  and  comfortable,  where  he  can  8p»* 
an  hour  of  an  evening — and  you  afford  that  td^ 
a  fair  chance  of  rising  in  the  social  scale,  i>* 
raising  his  family  with  him. 

The  religious  aspect  of  this  Report  ia  also  eft' 
couraging.  I  have  often  been  amused  at  tk^ 
way  in  which  the  managers  of  our  public  libnn«* 
treat  religious  books.  They  shun  them  as  th«f 
would  the  plague.  A  work  may  be  of  4^ 
highest  value — it  may  be  an  ornament  to  tb» 
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tentare  of  the  age ;  but  the  hint  that  it  treats 

r  Christian  doctrines  immediately  places  it  in 

16  *' Index."     It  might   treat  of  the   Hindu 

basters,  or  the  writings  of  Confucius,  or  the 

loran,  or  the  prophecies  of  Joe  Smith,  and  be 

Imitted ;  but  if  it  touch  upon  the  Bible,  it  is 

cdnded.     Surely  this  is  miserable  truckling  to 

irty  fear  and  sectarian  prejudice.  •  Christianity 

I  COT  common  faith ;  the  Bible  is  the  common 

roperty   of    Christendom.      Let  the   standard 

rorks  of  all  parties  and  sects  find  a  place  in  our 

(ublic  libraries,  where  those  who  will  may  have 

icoess  to  them.     I  would  compel  no  man  to  read 

BT  hear;  but  I  would  give  every  man  an  oppor- 

tonity  to  read  and  learn.     In  the  United  States, 

tt  t  rule,  they  have  no  such  scruples  as  we  have 

liere.    No  objection  was  made  to  incorporate  a 

whole  theological  library  with  the  public  library 

of  Cincinnati.   Religious  books,  religious  periodi- 

eiils,  and  even  religious  newspapers,  are  there 

ibr  those  who  desire  them.     And  this  is  only 

JQst  Why  should  the  Christian  man  be  debarred 

from  that  literature  which  he  loves  by  the  pre- 

indices  of  others.     No  work  which  is  moral  in 

its  tendency,  and  popular  with  any  considerable 

nction  of  the  people,  should  be  excluded  from  a 

pttUic  library. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  how  large  a  number 
<rf  hooks  are  taken  out  of  the  library  on  Satur- 
dsjB.  The  fact  is  suggestive^  for  it  shows  that 
*^tte  is  a  felt  want  among  the  working-classes 
rf  something  to  read  upon  Sundays ;  and  it  may 
I'^cate,  also,  that,  if  that  want  were  met  fully 
wd  judiciously,  Sabbath  desecration  might,  in 
pwt  at  least,  be  checked. 

On  the  12th  of  March  1871,  this  library  was 
fct  opened  on  Sunday.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
^^ing  of  the  theological  department  and  the 
"^^g-rooms  to  the  public  might  attract  a  large 
**•*  of  readers  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
^^ng  the  library  on  other  days ;  and  perhaps 
■»*>  draw  in  young  men  from  the  streets  and 
drinking-saloons.-  These  expectations  have  not 
"^  realized ;  or  at  least  were  not  when  the  Re- 
F^  was  written.  The  number  of  Sunday  readers 
^  small ;  but  it  was  observed  regarding  them 
^t  they  appeared  to  be  studious  and  sober-minded 
P^^^ons,  who  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity 
tforded  them. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

I  was  taken  to  the  rooms  of  the  Yoimg  Men's 
Christian  Association,  where  I  found  every  effort 
being  made  to  induce  young  men  to  spend  their 
spare  hours  in  profitable  reading,  or  in  some  de- 
partment of  Christian  work.  They  contain  a  select 
library  and  a  number  of  religious  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  The  members  of  committee,  and 
others  judiciously  selected,  make  it  a  point  to 
search  out  young  men  who  have  just  come  to  the 
city,  or  who  are  entering  upon  business,  and  to 
place  before  them,  in  a  calm  and  respectful  yet 
earnest  manner,  the  claims  and  advantages  of  the 
society.  Much  good  is  thus  effected ;  and  many  a 
youth,  thrown  without  experience  amid  the 
temptations  of  a  large  city,  finds  in  that  society 
friends,  a  refuge,  and  a  home. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  public-school 
system  of  Cincinnati,  every  grac[e  and  department 
of  which  I  had  an  opportimity  of  inspecting  under 
the  efficient  guidance  of  Mr.  Wisnewski,  the  as- 
sistant superintendent.  The  school  buildings  arc 
new,  and  admirably  planned.  The  teachers  are 
almost  exclusively  females.  In  the  elementary 
department  I  found  some  striking  peculiarities — 
for  example,  among  the  first  lessons  given  to  a 
child  on  entering  school  is  to  read  the  script  letter, 
and  then  to  write,  or  try  to  write  it,  with  a  pencil. 
So  also  English  Composition  begins  to  be  taught 
at  a  very  early  period — in  the  second  school  year. 
German  is  taught  in  most  of  the  schools.  This 
is  necessary,  for  one  large  quarter  of  the  city  is 
almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Germans.  An- 
other peculiarity  I  thought  admirable  was,  that 
music,  drawing,  and  gymnastics  form  a  part  of 
the  daily  routine  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
music  is  taught  scientifically,  and  not  merely  by 
ear ;  and  as  the  children  commence  ver}-  early, 
natural  defects  of  ear,  voice,  and  even  taste,  seem 
to  be  largely  overcome.  The  singing  was  very 
sweet.  For  the  regulation  of  gymnastics  there  is 
a  special  committee  of  the  school  board,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  supervise  that  department.  It  is  a 
standing  rule  that  the  teachers  in  each  room  of 
the  intermediate  and  district  schools  shall  give  a 
lesson  every  session  of  their  school,  in  gymnastics 
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or  calisthenics,  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
ten  minutes.  None  are  exempted  from  these  ex- 
ercises except  such  as  present  a  medical  certificate 
of  inability.  Another  rule  on  this  subject  struck 
me  as  exceedingly  wise  and  judicious.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  For  the  better  guarding  of  the  health  of 
the  pupils  of  grades  F,  G,  and  H  (being  the 
lowest)  from  injury  by  too  long  confinement  in 
their  school-rooms,  there  shall  be  allowed  to  the 
pupils  of  these  grades,  at  the  close  of  each  recita- 
tion, the  space  of  five  minutes  for  calisthenic  ex- 
ercise in  the  room,  during  which  time  the  room 
shall  be  well  ventilated;  and  the  recitations  shall 
be  shortened  for  this  purpose."  Each  recitation 
continues  an  hour,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  those 
little  things  engaging  heartily  and  vigorously, 
under  their  skilled  teachers,  in  free  calisthenics. 
3Iind  and  body  are  thus  trained  together,  and 
with  the  interludes  of  singing  and  drawing,  the 
wearisomeness  and  fagging  of  school  life  are 
largely  avoided. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Cincinnati,  like  New  York,  has  unfortunately 
been  the  battle-ground  of  sects.  A  deter- 
mined effort  was  made  to  banish  the  Bible  alto- 
gether  from  the  public  schools.  Such  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  school  board  that 
they  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  "That  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  the  reading  of  religious 
books,  including  the  Holy  Bible,  are  prohibited 
in  the  comn&on  schools  of  Cincinnati,  it  being  the 
true  object  and  intent  of  this  rule  to  allow  the 
children  of  the  parents  of  all  sects  and  opinions 
in  matters  of  faith  and  worship  to  enjoy  alike  the 
benefit  of  the  common  school  fund."  The  rule 
was  carried  in  committee  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two 
to  fourteen.  But  a  large  and  influential  body  of 
the  citizens  applied  to  the  superior  court  to  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  into  effect.  The  judges  de- 
cided against  the  rule,  refusing  to  admit  that  the 
Bible  is  a  sectarian  book,  or  that  "  religious  in- 
struction "  means  necessarily  "  sectarianism."  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  legislature.  Before  it  came 
up  for  discussion,  however,  a  compromise  was 
cfTectedf  and  the  regulation  regarding  religious  in- 
struction now  stands  as  follows  in  all  the  schools 
in  the  state  of  Ohio  :  **  The  opening  exercises  in 
every  department  shall  commence  by  reading  a 


portion  of  the  Bible,  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  and  appropriate  dnging  by  the 
pupils. 

"  The  pupils  of  the  common  schools  may  read 
such  version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  thdr 
parents  or  guardians  may  prefer,  provided  that 
such  preference  of  any  version,  except  the  one 
now  in  use,  be  communicated  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  to  the  principal  teachers,  and  that  no 
notes  or  marginal  readings  be  read  in  the  sdiools, 
or  comments  made  by  the  teachers  on  the  text  of 
any  version  that  is  or  may  be  introduced." 

THE  TRACT  HOUSE. 

The  Western  Tract  and  Book  Society  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  Christian  institutions  in  CinciB- 
nati.  Its  object  is  "to  promote  the  diffnsion of 
divine  truth,  point  out  its  application  to  eTe7 
known  sin,  and  promote  the  interests  of  practical 
religion  by  the  circulation  of  a  sound  evangelicil 
literature.'*  It  is  the  only  society  of  the  kind  in 
the  great  West ;  and  though  there  are  others, 
somewhat  similar  in  object,  in  the  Eastern  Statei, 
none  of  them  is  so  direct  in  its  aim,  or  so  decided 
and  energetic  in  its  work,  as  this.  It  exposes 
error  in  every  form — philosophic,  scientific,  cede- 
siastical.  It  strikes  at  its  very  root.  It  con- 
demns with  unsparing  severity  the  evil  practices 
and  the*  demoralizing  social  habits  of  the  age. 
It  defends  the  integrity  of  the  Bible  against  all 
assailants.  It  upholds  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
bath. It  presses  the  paramount  duty  of  mission 
work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  spreads  iar 
and  wide  the  seed  of  divine  truth.  It  prepares 
and  publishes,  in  a  cheap  form,  valuable  treatises 
on  the  leading  points  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
duty ;  and  it  makes  grants  of  its  various  publk^ 
tions  on  easy  terms — sometimes,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances are  peculiar,  free — to  public  libranei 
and  reading  clubs. 

^ly  visit  to  The  Tract  House,  176  Ehn  Street, 
was  interesting  and  instructive.  It  impreised 
me  deeply  with  the  thorough  earnestness  and 
sound  practical  sagacity  of  the  men  who  tf* 
engaged  in  Christian  work  in  this  commercial 
city.  In  a  new  country,  where  progress  is  rspi^ 
energy  and  sagacity  arc  needed.  The  natunl  re- 
sources are  enormous ;  wealth  is  accumulated  with 
amazing  facility ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  mind 
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Dnder  such  circamstances  is  to  become  absorbed 
in  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  forget  those 
higher  duties  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
irhich  can  alone  give  real  power  and  stability  to 
a  nation. 

America  is  inundated  with  adventurers.  Their 
dm  is  to  get  wealth  by  any  means.  They  fre- 
quent the  centres  of  industry.  They  try  to  touch 
everything  that  will  "pay;"  and  they  pollute 


everything  they  touch.  Their  schemes  and  deal- 
ings are  so  subtle,  and  so  bold  withal,  that  they 
have  given  a  bad  name  to  many  lawful  and  laud- 
able enterprises.  But  these  men  constitute  only 
a  fraction  of  the  community.  Deep  down  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation  at  large  lie  those  noble  and 
ennobling  principles  of  honour,  freedom,  and 
Christian  truth,  which  most  ever,  in  the  end, 
make  a  nation  great. 


OH  THE  GHBISTIAN  EVIDENGES.* 


is  a  common  act  of  cultivators  to  cut  off 

the  head  of  a  plant,  in  order  that  it  may 

send  up  many  sb^ts  instead  of  one. 

Sometimes  this  beneficent  operation  is  per- 

Ebnned  undesignedly  by  the  beasts  of  the  field.    Re- 

irealed  rdigion— that  taree  of  righteousness  which  our 

Pather,  the  Husbandman,  has  planted  in  our  world — 

tiaa  been  so  treated,  and  so  benefited.    Adversaries,  from 

kbe  first  ages  downwards,  have  been  the  means  of 

multiplying  its  branches  and  extending  its  power. 

Every  blow  has  issued  in  a  more  varied  and  more 

rigoroos  life.    The  present  is  perhaps  the  most  active 

and  adventurous  of  all  the  ages.     Paul  would  have 

ddighted  to  live  in  such  an  age  as  ours.    When  he 

enumerates  the  grounds  of  encouragement  and  hope  for 

his  woik  in  a  certain  place,  it  is  with  a  species  of  glee 

tiiat  he  adds  to  the  catalogue  of  comforts,  ''and  there 

aie  many  adversaries."  It  becomes  us,  as  men  of  smaller 

pover  l^an  Paul,  yet  with  the  same  divine  resources 

to  draw  upon,  to  be  calm  and  hopeful  in  the  conflict 

The  Lord  sits  King  upon  the  floods.   Ue  that  believeth 

<haU  not  make  haste. 

Oomiponding  to  the  number  and  energy  of  the  blows 
limed  against  tlie  foundations  of  the  fkith,  defences 
*i<riiig  up  on  every  side,  as  from  a  living  tree  many 
iMb  spontaneously  spring  forth  where  one  has  been 
^KNmded.  Some  ''shipwrecks,"  alas!  may  be  made 
*^  souls  are  unstable,  in  such  a  season  of  storm ;  but 
*^  the  faith  is  living,  its  life  may  be  invigorated  by 
^  bardy  tnuning  of  the  times. 

Among  the  many  contributions  to  the  evidences 
^'ludi  are  springing  up,  an  interesting  little  volume  has 
JVtfidlen  into  our  hands,  contributed  by  four  ministers 
^  pn^iessors  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  in 
^OD,  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  the  young  men  of 
"^  own  communion.  The  lectures,  though  con- 
^'^Med  hy  a  denomination,  are  eminently  catholic. 
Theaigmnents  are  pervaded,  we  think,  in  a  remarkable 
^^Sn^  by  strength  and  gentleness,  philosophic  fairness, 

y*fhni  "SoDM  Pxweat  DUBcttlties  In  Theology.**  Being 
•[•aim  to  Yoaaf  Men,  dcllTered  at  the  English  PreebTterlAn 
JViip^  London.  With  Preface  bj  the  Rev.  J.  Oswald  D jkes,  D.  D. 
^<<idoB:  Hoddflr  and  Stonghtoa. 


and  Christian  charity.  We  subjoin  two  extracts ;  the 
first  from  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Dykes,  the  second  from  that 
of  Mr.  QWih.—Editor. 

I. 

THE  PLACE  ASD  XEAimf  0  OF  AUTHOBITT  US 
HATTEBS  OF  FAITH. 

I  question  if  there  be  a  word  in  the  English  language 
which  is  at  present  suflfering  more  from  the  cold  shade 
of  unpopularity  than  this  unfortunate  word  "  authority." 
The  pendulum  has  swung  just  now  a  long  way  to  the 
side  of  intellectual  revolt  against  received  belief;  while 
even  in  the  family  and  in  the  state  th^re  appears  a 
growing  relaxation  of  those  bonds  which  have  hitherto 
been  held  to  imply  subordination  and  obedience.  It  is 
not  that  people  are  really  bowing  either  their  minds  or 
their  wills  to  "  authority  "  of  some  sort  much  less  than 
they  did  before.  Only  they  have  taken  to  questioning 
those  particular  forms  of  authority  to  which  formerly  an 
unhesitating  respect  used  to  be  accorded;  and  this 
questioning  of  old  authorities  is  readily  mistaken  by 
careless  thinkers  for  a  genuine  independence  of  all 
authority  whatever. 

So  strong,  and  even  excessive,  is  this  prejudice  of  the 
moment,  that  I  may  fairly  assume,  when  I  address  an 
audience  of  cautious  and  conscientious  young  men,  that 
you  are  aware  of  it  and  on  your  guard  against  it  You 
feel,  of  course,  that  if  you  would  judge  truly  and  act 
wisely,  you  have  more  to  fear  at  present  from  this  one- 
sided tendency  to  independence,  than  from  a  too  easy 
acceptance  of  authority ;  the  latter  being  in  the  highest 
d^ree  unfashionable,  while  the  former  is  what  people 
who  speak  grandly  call  the  "spirit  of  the  age." 
Especially  will  such  caution  and  watchfulness  against  a 
temporary  current  of  fashion  be  wise,  when  we  deal 
with  an  authority  which  claims  (as  Holy  Scripture  does) 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  on  matters  of  eternal  life 
and  death,  and  to  whose  teaching  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  ages  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  bow. 
It  were  a  calamity  never  to  be  enough  deplored,  should 
any  one  throw  oflf  the  authority  of  words  which  God 
had  really  given  on  purpose  to  guide  him  to  everUisting 
life,  and  by  doing  so  should  perish,  simply  because  he 
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happened  to  be  young  at  the  time  when  the  public 
mind  was  in  a  restive  and  questioning  mood. 

My  first  design  at  present  is  to  inquire  in  what  sense 
"  authority  "  is  ascribed  by  the  Church  to  the  collection 
of  documents  which  we  call  Iloly  Scripture.  It  will  be 
my  business  also  to  indicate  what,  or  how  much  at  least, 
needs  to  be  proved  respecting  Scripture,  in  order  to 
make  it  reasonable  for  us  to  recognize  in  it  such 
authority.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a 
lecture,  to  adduce  the  detailed  evidence  on  which  all,  or 
even  any,  of  those  positions  rest,  which  need  to  be 
proved  before  the  authority  of  Scripture  can  be  held  to 
be  scientifically  established ;  but  I  shall  be  content  if  I 
can  make  it  appear  to  you  that  the  authority  claimed 
for  Scripture  is  a  reasonable  claim,  and  that  it  rests  on 
evidence  which  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  on  which 
other  scientific  results  are  based. 

There  arc  two,  and  only  two,  regions  within  which 
we  can  speak  of  the  authority  which  one  intelligence 
can  exert  over  another.  In  each  of  these  regions,  the 
authority  exerted  in  any  given  case  may  be  either 
legitimate — that  is,  rational ;  or  illegitimate  and  irra- 
tional. The  first  region  is  that  of  evidence;  the 
second  that  of  law.  Authority  in  the  first  case  rests 
upon  superior  knowledge ;  in  the  second,  upon  superior 
moral  right.  The  one  appeals  to  reason,  and  requires 
of  us  belief;  the  other  appeals  to  conscience,  and  re- 
quires obedience. 

We  shall  best  appreciate  the  conditions  of  legitimate 
authority,  in  both  of  these  spheres,  by  considering  how 
it  is  exerted  by  one  human  being  upon  another. 

In  the  sphere  of  evidence,  for  example,  he  who  knows 
what  I  do  not  know  occupies  (so  far)  a  superior  position: 
he  has  the  power  of  teaching  my  ignorance ;  and  he  has 
a  right  to  be  believed  when  he  affirms  what  he  knuws, 
unless  I  have  any  valid  reason  for  suspecting  or  impugn- 
ing his  veracity.  Tliis  right  to  be  believed  is  his 
authority  as  a  witness.  It  is  quite  accurately  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  '^  authority,"  because  it  is  not  in 
my  choice  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve  what  a  competent 
and  honest  witness  affirms.  I  cannot  refuse  to  believe 
on  sufficient  testimony,  without  offending  both  against 
the  laws  of  my  own  reason,  and  against  the  rights  of 
the  witness.  And  so  long  as  the  thing  told  finds  no 
support  within  my  personal  observation  or  consciousness 
— so  long  (that  is)  as  my  only  reason  for  believing  it  is, 
that  so-and-so  has  said  it— the  fact  remains  a  fact  of 
belief,  and  not  a  fact  of  knowledge.  My  informant 
knows  in  the  strict  sense ;  I  do  not  know,  I  only  credit. 
Now,  it  is  quite  evident  that  not  only  does  this  authority 
of  evidence  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
prudence ;  not  only  is  it  the  principle  of  all  that  portion 
of  our  education  which  is  properly  to  be  termed  instruc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  that  on  which  both  history  and  science 
ultimately  depend.  As  respects  history,  it  is  a  familiar 
commonplace  that  we  know  nothing  of  past  events  save 
what  contemporary  men,  who  did  know  them,  have 


happened  to  tell  us  through  monuments,  records,  or 
literary  documents;  and  these  we  therefore  term  onr 
'*  authorities'*  for  that  particular  period.    But  it  is  the 
same  with  science.    The  innumerable  facts  on  which 
every  inductive  science  is  reared  have  simply  been  ob- 
served somewhere  by  somebody,  on  whose  word  we  know 
them.    Those  ingenious  experiments  by  which  nature  is 
cross-questioned  and  hypotheses  are  tested,  were  simply 
made  somewhere  by  somebody,  whose  record  of  them 
and  of  their  results  succeeding  students  accept  on  trust 
It  is  tnie  that  we  endeavour  to  eliminate  such  errors  as 
human  ignorance  or  prejudice  may  occasion,  by  repeating 
experiments  and  multiplying  observations.  But  t!)e  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  do  so  results  entirely  from  the  chance 
of  error,  which  has  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.   The 
fact  once  ascertained  beyond  question  and  recorded  irith 
accuracy,  needs  not  to  be  again  ascertained.     It  ii 
accepted  thenceforward  on  authority.     No  student  of 
science  does  more  than  avail  himself  of  the  amassed  in- 
heritance of  such  recorded  facts,  and  build  his  own  new 
discoveries  upon  that  foundation.    Science  itself  coalJ 
not  advance  beyond  its  infancy,  except  by  resting  upan 
authority. 

You  observe,  however,  that  this  sort  of  authority 
attaches  only  to  facts,  not  to  opinions,  deductions,  or 
theories  based  upon  the  facts.  And  for  this  reason,  d 
course,  that  while  the  original  observer  or  contemponiy 
recorder  has  superior  means  of  knowing  the  fact,  be  hii| 
or  may  have,  no  superior  power  of  drawing  condosioni 
from  it  We  accept  his  witness  to  what  we  caaoot 
know  as  well  ourselves— thus  paying  tribute  to  him  it 
that  point  where  he  is  superior ;  but  we  reserve  the 
liberty  of  revising  his  inferences,  because  in  tluit  respect 
our  position  may  be  as  favoturable  as  his  own,  or  mote 
so.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  authority  of  one  in- 
telligence over  another  in  matters  of  belief— alvaj' 
granting  the  witness  to  be  true — depends  on  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  matter  in  question,  and  is  limited  bj 
the  limits  of  that  superior  knowledge  of  his.  Authority 
of  this  sort  is  abused,  or  illegitimately  applied,  «1mb 
we  are  asked  to  believe  on  unreliable  evidence,  or  to 
accept  the  word  of  one  who  does  not  himself  know  wiiat 
he  affirms,  or  to  credit  a  thing  which  is  of  its  on 
nature  incredible,  because  self-contradictory.  Bat  if** 
could  suppose  our  informant's  knowledge  to  be  incapsUe 
of  mistfldce,  and  his  character  to  be  incapable  d  decep- 
tion, his  authority  would  in  that  case  be  absolote.  ^^ 
should  have  no  resource  but  to  believe. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  the  authority  of  law,  which  *«* 
the  second  species  I  spoke  of.  Human  aoeie^  is  btfCf^ 
upon  the  right  of  certain  individuals  to  control  vithi^ 
given  limits  the  will  of  other  indiTiduals.  When  th^ 
ruling  will  expresses  itself  in  a  law,  we  have  col/^ 
inquire  whether  the  matter  legislated  upon  tnuuceo^ 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  lawgiver's  right;  if  no^^ 
authority,  being  legitimately  exerted,  most  be  ob^ 
This  also  is  too  familiar  to  need  enlargement  ^ 
limits  of  parental  authority,  for  ezamj^e,  are  ^ 
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defined;  and  within  them  we  recognize  the  duty  of 
filial  obedience.  So  also  in  the  sphere  of  civil  govern- 
loent  While  in  ordinary  social  life,  wherever  men  co- 
operate in  labour  or  business,  there  is  a  certain  vaguer 
description  of  authority,  conferred  by  capital,  partly, 
and  partly  by  skill,  but  limited  (not  destroyed)  by 
contract,  in  virtue  of  which  the  employ^  obeys  the  order 
of  the  master,  and  the  journeyman  does  his.  work  at  the 
bidding  of  the  foreman.  It  is  plain  that  authority  in 
mch  matters  of  obedience  turns  on  a  certain  superior 
moral  right;  and  that  in  every  case  the  limit  of 
anthority  is  fixed  by  the  nature  of  that  moral  superi- 
ority, the  possession  of  which  carries  with  it  a  right 
to  rate. 

Other  kinds  of  authority  by  mind  over  mind,  than 
these  two,  I  cannot  imagine.    Now,  you  will  observe 
that  these  two  authorities,  as  exerted  by  one  man  over 
another^  are  both  derivative  and  imi)erfect.    Testimony 
among  men  is   always   imperfect,  even  when   it  is 
pffactically  adequate  for  all  our  purposes ;  simply  be- 
canse  knowledge  and  veracity  are  both  imperfect  in  any 
given  witness.    Legislative  rule  among  men  is  also  im- 
perfect, because  the  right  to.  rule  is  a  moral  one,  and 
cannot  but  auflfer  somewhat  from  the  moral  imperfection 
of  tiie  ruler.    It  is^  however,  of  more  consequence  to 
iee  that  even  were  men  as  perfect  as  men  could  be, 
their  authority  over  their  fellows  would  still  be  deriva- 
tive, reflected,  and  second-hand.    In  the  case  of  moral 
anthority  over  the  will,  this  is  evident  enough.    It  is 
dear  that  any  man*s  right  to  sway  another  man's  obedi- 
ence, and  be  a  sort  of  temporary  and  partial  lord  over 
his  conscience,  must  be  a  delegated  and  subordinate  right, 
drawn  finom  Him  who  is  the  original  Owner  of  all  rights 
and  Source  of  all  law.   Why  do  I  obey  you,  father,  king, 
or  master,  but  because  God  empowered  you  to  command, 
and  enjoined  it  on  me  to  obey  ?    It  is  substantially  the 
tame  with  the  authority  of  evidence.    Tou  come  to  me 
to  tdl  me  of  a  single  small  fact,  which  you  happen  to 
kiMw  and  I  do  not    Why  must  I  believe  you?    Be- 
wne  you  and  I  were  both  made  by  One  who  has  perfect 
knowledge  and  is  perfect  Tnith ;  because,  on  the  one 
lund,  be  made  you  to  know  the  fact  in  question,  checks 
Jon  rdative  knowledge  of  it  by  his  own  absolute  know- 
Mge,  binds  you  to  bear  true  witness  to  me,  and  will 
*^  jour  witness  or  expose  your  falsehood  by  his  own 
Ngment ;  because,  on  the  other  hand,  he  made  me 
^^ptble  of  learning  from  3rou,  chose  you  to  be  the  bearer 
^*  morsel  of  his  truth  to  me,  and  requires  me  to  yield 
3^  as  ray  brother,  the  fit  measure  of  trustful  and 
^■'itsble  credence.    You  testify,  and  I  believe,  under 
^  eye  and  in  the  light  of  him  who  made  you  to  be  a 
^'^ol  witoess  and  me  to  be  a  believing  learner.    If 
7^  deceive  me,  he  is  my  avenger ;  if  I  disbelieve  you 
^OQt  reason,  he  is  your  avenger. 

I  think  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  imperfect  bor- 
"^  anthority  which  one  nian  exerts  over  the  faith 
^  obedience  of  another  man,  implies  and  throws  us 
*^  upon  some  snpreme  authority,  ultimate,  underived, 


and  absolute,  underlying  all  belief  and  all  duty.  This 
derivative  human  right  to  be  credited  and  obeyed  could 
not  exist,  unless  behind  every  human  witness  and  law- 
giver there  were  One  whose  testimony,  being  infallible, 
must  be  absolutely  believed ;  whose  will,  being  supreme, 
must  be  absolutely  done.  He  it  is  who  really  requires 
me  to  believe  my  brother  when  he  speaks  the  tnith,  and 
to  obey  my  father  when  he  commands  the  duty ;  and  if 
it  were  not  for  that  authority  of  his  sustaining  theirs, 
neither  brother's  witness  or  father's  command  could 
have  any  authority  at  all  over  me.  Herein  is  that  word 
of  wide  sweep— wide  as  the  relations  of  man  to  man : 
"  Thou  couldest  have  no  power  [literally,  no  authority ; 
John  xix.  11]  against  Me,  except  it  were  given  thee 
from  above." 

Suppose,  now,  that  it  were  only  possible— for  once 
and  somehow  possible— for  man  to  be  spoken  to  by  God; 
to  receive  on  the  immediate  and  undoubted  word  of  God 
himself  a  statement  of  fact,  or  of  his  will,— such  a  word 
from  the  Infinite  Intelligence  would  carry  an  authority 
precisely  similar  in  its  nature  to  that  delegated  subor- 
dinate authority  which  attaches  to  all  words  of  man :  in 
nature,  I  say,  precisely  similar,  only  in  degree  inde- 
finitely higher.  The  authority  attaching  to  any  com- 
munication which  God  might  be  pleased  to  make  (sup- 
posing him  to  make  any  at  all)  would  be  either  the 
anthority  of  a  Witness  to  something  which  He  knows 
and  we  do  not  know ;  or  the  authority  of  a  Ruler  im- 
posing his  own  will  as  a  law  for  our  actions.  Other  sort 
of  authority  there  can  be  none.  Take  specially  the 
authority  of  the  Divine  testimony  (for  it  will  be  simpler 
to  keep  to  that  species,  leaving  legislation  on  one  side). 
God's  witness- bearing  to  facts  lying  beyond  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge  may  conceivably  relate  either  to 
external  and  material  facts — ^such,  for  example,  as  the 
creation  of  matter ;  or  to  spiritual  and  eternal  facts — 
such  as  the  co-existence  of  Three  within  the  Unity  of 
the  Godhead  ;  or  to  what  may  be  termed  facts  of  the 
Divine  consciousness— such,  I  mean,  as  what  God  feels 
towards  man,  what  he  designs  to  do  in  regard  to  us, 
what  he  is  willing  to  give  on  our  asking  him,  and  the 
like.  These,  and  such-like  classes  of  facts,  though  they 
lie,  like  all  facts,  before  the  eye  of  Omniscience,  are  by 
their  very  nature  undiscoverable  by  any  man^at  least, 
in  our  present  state.  Here,  therefore,  tlie  Divine 
testimony  must  be  alone  and  unsupported.  From  a 
region  outside  of  human  knowledge  this  solitary 
Witness  comes,  with  a  revelation  of  new  facts  which 
exist,  and  which  we  are  to  believe  as  existing  on  the 
authority  of  his  bare  word.  Wherein  does  this  authority 
differ  in  essence  from  that  of  any  solitary  adventurer 
who  returns  from  newly-discovered  lands,  to  report  their 
geography  and  their  flora,  or  from  that  of  the  savant 
who  should  alone  observe  the  solar  phenomena  of  an 
Antarctic  eclipse  ?  God  forbid  that  I  should  appear  to 
any  one  to  institute  irreverent  comparisons ;  but  I  wish 
you  to  feel  that  the  testimony  of  God  (if  only  attainable) 
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iiiust  possess  the  very  same  kind  of  authority  which 
belongs  to  his  intelligent  and  moral  creature — man; 
that  authority,  namely,  which  reason  binds  us  to 
concede  to  superior  knowledge  when  combined  with 
veracity.  Because  it  is  when  you  feel  this  that  you  will 
not  be  frightened,  as  by  a  bugbear,  at  this  word 
"  authority  "  ascribed  to  Scripture.  A  man  is  not  sup- 
posed to  abdicate  the  rights  of  his  reason,  or  bow  down 
in  intellectual  slavery  to  a  dead  letter,  when  he  believes 
what  Julius  Caesar  has  related  of  his  campaigns  in 
Gaul,  or  when  he  accepts  the  observations  of  Faraday 
or  Darwin  on  physical  facts.  Caution  and  criticism 
have  their  place,  to  be  sure,  because  self-love  may  warp 
the  liistorian  of  his  own  exploits,  and  n^ligence  may 
mislead  the  most  careful  observer.  But  the  hesitation 
with  which  uncorroborated  human  evidence  is  received 
lessens  precisely  in  proportion  as  the  two  disturbing 
elements — error  and  deception— are  diminished.  When 
their  vanishing  point  has  been  reached — when  the 
Witness  is  no  longer  capable  of  mistake,  and  his 
veracity  is  above  suspicion— why  should  his  authority 
become  on  the  sudden  an  irrational  bondage,  or  faith  in 
his  word  a  fond  and  unscientific  credulity  ? 

You  will  observe  exactly  what  it  is  I  am  doing,  so  far. 
I  am  not  now  endeavouring  to  prove  that  my  assump- 
tion a  few  moments  ago  was  a  correct  one— namely, 
that  the  Almiglity  Ood  has  entered  into  the  rank  of 
witnesses,  and  borne  his  testimony  in  human  speech  to 
any  facts  lying  outside  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge. 
That  is,  indeed,  what  is  claimed  for  revelation.  It  is  a 
mighty,  soul-shaking  thought,  that  among  the  crowd  of 
earth's  erring  witnesses,  credulous,  deceiving,  and  de- 
ceived, who  yet  must,  on  the  whole,  live  by  the  faith 
they  put  in  one  another's  words, — there  has  come  the 
voice  of  One  who  cannot  be  misled  and  cannot  lie — the 
voice  of  One  by  whose  words  of  everlasting  truth  im- 
mortal souls  may  safely  live.  That,  I  repeat,  is  what  is 
claimed  for  revelation;  and  I  shall  presently  have 
something  to  say  on  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  to  be 
proved.  In  the  meantime,  what  I  say  is,  that,  suppos- 
ing Ood  could  or  did  speak  to  man,  his  word  would  be 
cither  a  witness  to  unknown  facts  or  an  expression  of 
his  own  will ;  that  it  would  have  in  either  case  the  same 
species  of  authority  which  man's  word  has  when  he 
bears  witness  or  expresses  his  will ;  and  that  submission 
to  the  authority  of  what  was  thus  said  by  Ood  would 
be  as  eminently  rational,  at  least  as  much  required  by 
right  reason,  as  the  corresponding  submission  in  the 
case  of  human  speakers. 

u. 
CHRIST  THE  EYIDEHCE  OF  CHBI8TIAHIT7. 

In  addition  to  these  more  modem  causes  of  doubt, 
there  are  the  two  great  difficulties  which  have  always 
perplexed  the  human  spirit  when  meditating  on  the 
tniths  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Creeds.  The  first  is  the 
view  there  given  of  human  sin ;  the  second,  the  sight 
which  they  give  of  the  love  of  Ood. 


When  we  read  what  is  said  in  the  Bible  reguding 
human  sin,  we  are  all  apt  to  think  that  the  ookmn  an 
exaggerated— tiiat  it  is  spoken  of  aa  aooiething  more 
heinous  and  less  pardonable  than  is  at  all  reasonable. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  read  what  the  Bible  aayi 
regarding  the  love  of  God,  we  fed  that  sorely  God  has 
shown  a  love  as  nnreasonably  great  as  was  his  anger 
against  sin,  in  thoa  sending  his  eternal  Son  to  redeem 
mankind.  Theae  two  difficulties  are  as  oki  aa  Chrii- 
tianity,  and  have  been  felt  in  aome  feahion  or  another 
by  all  who  have  meditated  upon  its  tnitha.  Nor  can 
reaaoninga  alone  ever  entirely  overcome  them ;  f<ff,  ai 
the  Bible  tells  ua,  only  the  Divme  Spirit  can  give  us  aa 
assured  and  peaceful  subjective  possession  of  the  Divine 
revelation. 

It  is,  however,  the  task  of  the  apologist  to  endeavour 
so  to  present  the  truth  that  as  many  aa  poaaible  of  the 
difficulties,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  felt  by  tbe 
men  of  his  generation,  may  be  obviated  or  weakened  io 
their  force.  The  mode  of  the  apologist's  aigoiaeDt 
must  necessarily  vary  with  the  times  in  which  he  lira. 
And  in  endeavouring  to  show  how  it  is  possible  fiir  tbe 
doubter  to  find  a  rational  standing-ground,  by  meaoi  of 
which  he  may  pass  from  doubt  to  feith,  I  should  be  dii- 
posed  to  pla<»,  not  the  miracles,  as  the  apologist  of  last 
century  would  have  done,  but  the  Person  who  worked 
the  miracles,  in  the  front  of  my  argument  I  shoald 
say  to  the  doubter.  Read  with  care  the  gospel  history. 
There  you  find  the  image  of  a  Person  whom  it  will  be 
impossible  for  you  to  contemplate  without  an  admiratioo 
so  deep  as  almost  to  be  reverential.  The  words  spokes 
by  Christ,  too— do  they  not  fall  upon  tlie  heart  with  t 
strangely  solemn  and  subduing  iwwer  7  You  may  bavt 
read  the  lives  of  many  heroes,  and  listened  to  ooaoj 
beautifid  words  of  wise  men,  but  you  will  feel  yoonelf 
moved  and  solemnized  by  the  record  of  the  life  and  words 
of  Christ  as  by  no  other.  Without  a  peer  in  tbe  ^ 
of  history,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  stands  out  as  the  perfected 
ideal  of  consummate  holiness  and  purity— a  Teacher,  too, 
whose  words  are  the  deepest  and  wisest  which  ever 
proceeded  from  human  lips.  So  much  is  generally  ad- 
mitted by  sceptics  themselves— by  Rousseau,  for  exarapte- 
But  this  Jesus,  whose  wonderful  beauty  and  holinen^ 
character  make  us  almost  involuntarily  bow  tbe  kses 
before  him,  unquestionably  made  certain  dear,  defioit* 
statements  concerning  his  relation  to  Gk)d  and  bis  rela- 
tion to  mankind.  God,  he  said,  was  hia  Father,  and  be 
had  been  sent  into  the  world,  from  a  previous  state  of 
existence,  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  men.  He  wii 
about  to  return  to  Ood,  to  a  glorious  state  of  existence ; 
and  in  that  state  of  existence  he  would  prepare  ever- 
lasting and  glorious  abodes  for  all  who  believed  on  bio* 
here.  He  asserted,  moreover,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
terms,  standing  before  his  auditors  in  the  garb  of  * 
Galilean  peasant,  that  they  would  yet  see  him  come  m 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  surrounded  by  angels,  to  yo^ 
mankind. 

How  are  we  to  deal  with  these  statements  of  Christ  > 
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f  were  uDirue,  he  was  either  a  deceiver  or  a 
.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  a  Per- 
wfaom  men  have  recognized  to  be  the  loftiest  and 
Character  who  ever  appeared  among  them,  was 
Idiberate  liar  and  deceiver.  Goodness  and  truth 
Bther;  and  the  instinct  of  mankind  cries  out 
;  an  attempts  to  separate  them,  and  to  call  him 
ho,  whether  by  the  conscious  fraud  of  imposture, 
ibe  half-conscious  fraud  of  fanaticism,  deceives 
Fanaticism  is,  indeed,  a  species  of  fraud,  and 
re  it,  no  less  than  deliberate  deceit,  must  be  ex- 
Fanatical  imaginings,  especially  regarding  one's 
ow  on  the  soil  of  a  character  of  vanity  and  am- 
and  accustomed  to  practise  habitual  self-deceit 
V  indeed,  no  species  of  human  character  more  re- 
it  to  man's  best  instincts  than  the  arrogant,  self- 
Dg  fanatic. 

1«  these  general  considerations,  the  gospel  nar- 
ipeaks  strongly  against  the  idea  of  Jesus  having 
le  dnpe  of  fanatical  imaginings  regarding  himself 
»  about  Uie  fanatic  a  certain  air  and  bearing 
San  hardly  be  mistaken :  a  fondness  for  display,  a 
Jig  excitement,  a  love  of  mystery.  How  unlike  to 
( was  Jesus  !  Take,  for  example,  the  narrative 
neat  and  trial  The  quietness  and  the  dignity, 
nile  sadness,  the  want  of  all  excitement,  mark 
one  who  had  perfect  faith  in  the  justness  of  his 
ind  the  truth  of  his  claims.  Fanatical  dreams 
to  despair  when  misfortune  overwhelms  ;  but  no 
v%  was  present  to  the  mind  of  him  who  could  say 
lying  hour  to  the  robber  by  his  side,  ^'  To-day 
Ima  be  with  me  in  paradise.'* 
rder,  therefore,  to  get  rid  of  the  monstrous  para- 
it  the  best  and  holiest  of  men  was  either  deceiver 
ktic,  we  must  accept  as  just  and  true  the  claims 
be  made  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  the  Redeemer  and 


Judge  of  mankind.  This  may  be  done  by  the  candid 
doubter  without  much  difficulty,  because  he  has  in  his 
power  the  means  of  verifying  these  claims.  This  means 
of  verification  is  the  method  of  personal  experience. 
Christ  has  said  that  every  one  who  obeys  his  words,  and 
puts  his  trust  in  him,  will  obtain  certain  blessings  for 
his  spirit  Peace,  hope,  and  purity  of  soul  will  be 
granted  to  all  who  put  their  trust  in  him,  and  plead  his 
name  with  God.  Especially  through  trust  in  his  atoning 
death  will  they  obtain  a  peace  of  conscience,  and  a 
confidence  in  thinking  of  God,  and  in  speaking  to  him, 
which  the  consciousness  of  sinfulness  has  previously 
prevented  them  from  enjoying;  and  thus  in  a  wonderful 
manner  "will  conscience— of  all  things  in  the  world  the 
most  severe  and  implacable— be  pacified."  To  go  a 
step  further,  we  are  told  in  the  New  Testament  that  it 
is  possible  so  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  this  Jesus, 
who,  although  unseen,  still  lives,  that  ho  will  become  to 
us  as  real  a  Personage  as  those  are  who  live  in  our 
homes  and  sit  around  the  same  table.  Is  it  possible  to 
have  these  experiences  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  By 
putting  the  matter  to  the  test,  you  can  decide  this  for 
yourselves ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  character  of 
Him  who  has  solemnly  assured  men  that  they  are  realities 
ought  to  plead  powerfully  with  the  candid  mind  to  make 
the  trial  And  if  yon  do  discover  Uiat  such  spiritual 
experiences  as  I  have  alluded  to  are  realities,  other 
difficulties  will,  for  the  most  part,  fall  away  of  their  own 
accord.  If,  for  instance,  you  believe  that  Jesus,  although 
unseen  by  mortal  eye,  can  read  the  thoughts  of  your 
heart,  and  guide  the  inner  springs  of  your  life,  you  will 
not  have  much  difficulty  in  also  b^eving,  with  the 
evangelists,  that  he,  to  whom  a  power  so  like  divinity 
now  belongs,  did,  when  he  was  upon  earth,  still  the 
raging  of  the  sea  and  feed  the  hungry  multitudes  by  the 
word  of  his  power. 


BBEATHINOS  OH  THE  BO£D£B.-Ho.  V. 

BY  SUZABBTH  C.  CLEPHANE. 


|ROM  my  dwelling  'midst  the  dead. 
With  my  sins  upon  my  head ; 
When  the  bitter  wind  was  rising,  and  the 
night  was  growing  late ; 
'^  It  is  lone,"  I  said, ''  and  drear, 
With  the  ghostly  tombstones  here ; 
or  off  I  see  the  glory  and  the  light  from  heaven's 
gate." 

To  that  golden  gate  I  crept, 
Bvery  step  my  full  heart  wept ; 
I  weary  was  the  burden  of  my  sorrow  and  my 
sin: 
Little  thought  I  it  could  be 
That  my  Father  spoke  to  me, 
I  heard  his  voice,  that  called  me  by  my  name  to 
enter  in. 


AU  my  heart  within  me  stirred. 
By  the  promise  of  that  word : 
"  Is  it  true  ?"  I  cried.    "  0  Father,  thou  canst  never 
look  on  me  !— 
Me,  a  vile  and  wretched  thing, 
Wearied  out  with  wandering." 
Yet  he  said  again,  "  My  lost  one,  here  is  rest  and  home 
for  thee!" 

Ah,  full  sore  I  needed  both ! 
Yet  to  enter  I  was  loath, — 
I,  an  outcast,  scorned,  unpitied,  by  the  stranger  passing 

by>- 

I,  a  byword  and  a  name 
For  a  gulf  of  sin  and  shame, — 
I  to  stand  with  saints  in  glory,  there  to  meet  my  Father's 
eye! 
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Yet  his  love  had  bound  iiie  so, 
That  I  coiild  not  turn  and  go, 
Back  to  darkness,  back  to  anguish,  to  my  dwelling  by 
the  grave. 
All  unworthy  of  thy  grace. 
All  unmeet  to  see  thy  face, 
I  have  come  to  thee,  my  Father !— stretch  thine  arm  out, 
strong  to  save !  « 


He  has  loosed  me  from  mj  sin. 
His  right  hand  hath  led  me  in ; 
I  shall  stand  among  his  ransomed,  I  shall  aing  as  angds 
sing; 
But  with  praises  in  my  song 
That  to  me  alone  belongs 
From  a  helpless  ruined  sinner  to  his  Saviour  and  hii 
King. 


A  WOEK  OF  LOVE  IH  A  EUSSIAN  VILLAOE. 

A  L.ADVS  NARRATIVE  OF  HOW  SHE  SPENT  HER  HOLIDAYa^ 

FROM  THE  CHRISTLICHE  VOLKSBOTE,  BASLE. . 


[N  the  north  of  Russia,  while  the  winter  is 
very  long  and  severe,  the  fine  season  of  the 
year  is  very  short,  and  of  a  burning  heat; 
therefore  all  who  can,  leave  the  dusty  towns 
during  the  short  summer,  in  order  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
health  and  strength  in  preparation  for  the  following 
nine  months  pf  cold. 

Not  being  a  landed  proprietor,  I  have  always  to  seek 
for  some  place  where  I  may  make  the  most  of  the  sum- 
mer while  it  lasts.  I  spent  last  vacation  on  a  large  and 
beautiful  estate  near  Moscow,  from  the  park  of  which 
there  was  an  extensive  view  over  a  ricli  country  dotted 
with  villages. 

Just  outside  the  park,  the  Moskwa  flowed  along  in  its 
winding  course,  encircling  the  Kremlin  as  with  a  bright 
bine  ribbon.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  rose  the 
numerous  churches  of  the  ancient  capital,  their  gilded 
cupoks  glancing  in  the  sunlight.  Were  one  to  try  to 
count  them,  he  would  be  involuntarily  reminded  of  the 
saying,  that  their  number  is  forty  times  forty. 

My  two  daughters  and  I  occupied  a  house  pleasantly 
placed  in  the  park  of  which  I  have  spoken,  not  far  from 
the  mansion  of  the  proprietor.  After  we  had  explored 
many  of  the  beautiful  wallas  and  picturesque  spots  of  the 
neiglibourhood,  and  tasted  the  pleasantness  of  the  fresh 
air  in  the  shady  woods  around  us,  we  began  to  find  that 
something  more  was  wanted  for  our  refreshment, — that 
we  needed  something  to  interest  our  thoughts  and  heart 
As  we  passed  through  the  villages,  we  saw  whole  troops 
of  bright-looking  children  running  about  barefooted  and 
idle.  "  They  have  plenty  of  spare  time,  as  well  as  our- 
selves," we  said  ;  "  perhaps  it  might  be  spent  by  us  to- 
gether to  our  mutual  advantage.  They  would  make 
good  material  fur  a  village  school,"  we  thought;  and 
from  thinking  wc  soon  proceeded  to  acting.  "  Can  you 
read,  boys  ? "  we  askcJ,  as  we  came  upon  a  group  one 
day.  "  No,"  they  replied,  after  a  doubtful  pause,  for  they 
did  not  know  what  we  might  mean  by  making  such  an 
inquiry.  "  Is  there  any  school  in  the  neighbourhood  ? " 
Again  "  No  "  was  the  answer.  "  But  Jacob  can  read  a 
little,"  said  a  hearty  little  fellow,  pointing  to  his  elder 
brotiier.  *'  He  learned  from  the  Diatschick  " — that  is, 
the  church  reader.  "And  what  do  you  read,  Jacob  ?" 
I  asked.    "  I  read  no  longer,"  he  replied,  with  an  air  of 


importance;  "  there  is  too  much  to  do  at  borne,  sod 
father  can't  do  without  me."  The  appeanmoe  of  tbe 
child  did  not  quite  agree  with  this  self-important  expfams- 
tion,  but,  without  uttering  my  doubt,  I  inquired, ''What 
did  you  read?"  ''Church  books;  I  can  read notfaiqg 
else.  It  was  very  wearisome;  and  he  pulled  my  hairind 
ears.  And  then  one  had  to  pay  for  ii."  **  Well,  then, 
children,"  I  said,  turning  to  the  group,  '*  woinld  yon  like 
to  learn  with  us  ?  We  shall  not  pull  jour  hair  and  etii) 
and  we  shall  not  make  your  parents  pay  anything 
There  are  just  two  things  you  must  promise,— to  ooue 
regularly  every  day  at  the  appointed  timey  and  to  wuh 
your  face  and  hands  careftdly."  This  hist  conditionseeiMd 
a  very  strange  one  to  them.  They  looked  laoghin^  at 
their  dirty  hands,  and  one  of  them  said  they  oooldeiiiif 
wash  themselves  from  head  to  foot  in  the  river.  So  it 
was  agreed  that  on  the  following  morning  the  bathing 
and  the  learning  should  begin.  "  But  where  most  we 
come  1 "  asked  the  boys.  We  pointed  out  the  house  in 
the  park,  which  they  knew  very  well,,  for  they  had  often 
taken  strawberries  there  for  sale,  and  they  quite  enjojei 
the  thought  of  daily  getting  admittance  to  the  piet^ 
park.  So  they  went  their  way,  and  we  hastened  off  on 
ours,  to  get  all  made  ready  for  our  school  We  had  a 
room  which  we  could  devote  to  it^  and  we  procured  a 
long  table  and  a  couple  of  benches  from  the  gaideoer, 
and  laid  in  a  stock  of  paper  and  pencils,  and  nice  copies 
of  the  alphabet  So  in  the  morning  all  was  ready  to  be- 
gin school,  and  the  little  band  came  in,  bright  and  hapl9f 
straight  from  their  bath,  with  dripping  hair.  The  chfl* 
dren  were  all  barefooted,  and  their  whole  clothing  eoft- 
sisted  of  a  pair  of  linen  drawers  and  a  ragged  f^ 
held  together  by  a  girdle,  from  which  hung  a  small  oo]^ 
per  comb.  But  they  were  pleasant  jchildren,  with  opeOf 
intelligent  countenances.  We  began  with  seven  scholais 
and  three  teachers,  but  by  the  end  of  the  week  oar  work 
had  doubled,  for  the  boys  had  brought  oompanions  witb 
thcni,  and  we  had  to  divide  the  older  from  the  yoaogeri 
and  opened  a  second  class  in  the  evening. 

When  we  found  that  so  many  came^  we  thougbtw« 
would  try  and  have  them  on  Sundays  aJso,  and  see  if^ 
could  not  lead  this  little  flock  of  wild^and  wanderioS 
lambs  to  the  tnic  Shepherd  of  souls. 

Wild  they  were  indeed,  and  uncultivated^  for  tl»e^ 
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id  been  no  one  to  care  for  them.  Their  parents,  how- 
«r  mudi  they  might  wish  it,  couM  not  instruct  them, 
r  they  were  as  ignorant  as  their  children. 
Each  of  these  boys,  no  doubt,  could  at  need  harness  a 
irse,  and  split  wood,  and  help  at  the  plough,  and  run 
id  dimb  at  pleasiure ;  but  that  is  not  all  we  need, 
lie  time  of  temptation  would  come  for  them,  and  find 
em  powerless  to  resist;  and,  falling,  there  would  be  no 
}pe  and  no  power  to  rise  again. 
So  on  Sunday  we  had  the  table  and  benches  placed 
ider  the  lime-trees,  and  the  children,  in  their  bright 
lUday  clothes,  and  with  well-oiled  hair,  took  their  places 
U  of  expectation.  Several  women,  too,  appeared  from 
le  village,  and  established  themselves  close  by.  One 
mid  see  by  their  faces  that  they  expected  to  hear  of  God 
id  serions  things.  I  began  with  a  short  prayer,  during 
hich  the  children  often  crossed  themselves,  and  bowed 
leir  heads.  Before  each  child,  who  could  make  the 
iait  use  of  it,  we  placed  a  New  Testament  But  where 
rere  we  to  b^gin  7  I  had  only  ten  Sundays  before  me, 
ad  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  result  from  such  a 
iiorttime  of  instruction.  Yet  there  were  the  children, 
nth  their  bright  &ces  looking  at  me  so  trustfully !  Oh, 
vhst  joy  it  would  be  if  I  could  awaken  their  young  souls 
to  «a  interest  in  divine  things,  and  could  point  them  to 
tte  way  that  leadeth  nnto  life  ! 

"Dev  children,"  I  said,  "  I  should  like  that  you  all 
dioQld  be  good,  brave  boys,  and  grow  up  to  be  good, 
booest  men.  I  would  like  to  help  you  to  be  this,  and  to 
ibow  joa  the  only  means  by  which  you  can  become  such. 
Shan  I  do  BO  ? "  "  Yes,"  they  all  called  out  ."  I  see," 
I  continued, ''  that  unhappily  on  Sundays  your  drinking- 
iSiope  are  open,  and  filled  from  early  morning,  and  that 
W  ^  evening  poor  miserable  drunkards  are  lying  help- 
te  in  the  dust  in  all  directions,  objects  of  contempt  to 
8^^  the  youngest  of  you.  Now,  I  am  very  anxious  that 
*U  of  pQ  should  shun  the  drinking-shop,  and  all  idle, 
^  vayi,  and  that  in  the  life  of  poverty  and  toil  to 
vhiefa  you  must  look  forward,  you  should  still  be  happy, 
^  Inspected  in  your  families  and  village."  Little 
J*oob  here  raised  his  voice,  and  exclaimed  with  much 
*V-€o&fidence, ''  I  am  determined  I  will  never  be  a 
^lutfd.  My  father  does  not  drink,  and  my  brother 
^  not  drink,  though  he  has  been  coachman  for  a  year 
W  in  Moscow.  It  is  only  fools  that  drink  ! "  But 
"*Micr  boy  answered,  "  Are  there  so  few  of  tliese  fools 
^  ?  But  that  is  not  the  question,  it  is  with  ourselves 
^  We  to  do."  "  Vcs,"  I  said, "  it  is  of  yourselves  tlie 
^^'^n  is.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  father  that 
*•«  not  drink,  in  order  that  we  should  ourselves  keep 
'^^f  of  the  evil,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  wUl  really  help 
J*»Ht  is  if  we  learn  to  know  God,  and  to  love  and  obey 
^  Of  this  God,  who  loves  us  and  takes  care  of  us, 
*•  shall  talk  together  every  Sunday.  Would  you  like 
"*t  ? "  *'  Certainly,"  they  cried ;  «'  speak  on."  And 
**hftt  did  I  speak  to  them  ?  The  great  thing  was  to 
^^*  on  tliese  young  hearts  an  impression  of  the  person 
**  the  work  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  leave  that  impres- 


sion as  vivid  as  possible.  So  we  generally  read  a  passage 
from  one  of  the  gospels, — sometimes  a  parable, — and 
then  it  had  to  be  explained  in  two  ways.  First,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  my  little  hearers  understand  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  story;  then,  secondly,  to  try  and 
bring  it  all  to  bear  on  their  hearts  and  lives,  interspers- 
ing this  part  with  questions.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
how  very  difficult  it  is  to  bring  Christian  truths  near  to 
the  hearts  of  children  in  a  land  where  ignorance  is  so 
gross,  where  even  in  the  schools  religion  is  only  taught 
in  a  dry,  theoretical  fashion  by  those  who,  for  the  most 
part,  trouble  themselves  but  little  about  practising  what 
they  teach.  In  Russia,  religion  is  the  temple,  with  its 
holy  splendour;  while  life  is  the  great  street  outside, 
with  its  dust  and  manifold  pollutions.  As  the  dust  is 
shaken  oflf  in  entering  the  temple,  so  its  sacred  impres- 
sions are  left  behind  when  returning  to  daily  life.  But 
the  gold  and  the  dust  must  intermingle  if  life  is  to  be- 
come godly,  and  how  to  accomplish  that  is  the  great 
problem,  which  is  only  solved  by  learning  the  lessons  of 
God*s  Word.  Somewhat  of  this  interpenetration  could 
soon  be  traced  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  these  children. 

The  Monday's  lessons  always  began  by  going  over 
what  they  had  heard  on  Sunday.  Then  we  saw  how 
they  had  grasped  what  they  had  heard,  and  viewing  it 
in  their  own  fashion,  and  according  to  their  own  cus- 
toms, applied  it  to  their  daily  life.  They  would  tell  of 
the  wealthy  farmer  who  had  made  a  great  feast  at  his 
homestead,  and  invited  the  Lord  to  it  Or  it  was  the 
parable  of  t£e  sower  which  they  would  relate,  tacking 
on  to  it  little  particulars  out  of  their  own  experience. 
Or  it  was  the  story  of  the  lost  son,  which  was  an  espe- 
cially difficult  one  to  them.  The  elder  brother  in  the 
parable  was  the  one  who  attracted  all  their  sympathy 
and  interest,  while  they  applied  the  very  harshest 
epithets  at  their  command  to  the  younger.  '^  You  may 
say  what  you  like,"  exclaimed  Jacob,  "  but  that  father 
was  a  most  wrong-headed  man ;  he  should  just  have 
driven  away  that  ne'er-do-well,  who  did  nothing  but 
bring  himself  to  rags  and  beggary,  while  the  elder 
brother  had  done  all  the  work."  "That's  it,"  said 
several  who  were  of  an  age  to  help  their  fathers  in  the 
toilsome  field-work,  and  would  by  no  means  give  in  to 
the  preference  for  the  younger  brother.  Jacob  was 
rather  of  an  argumentative  disposition,  and  exceedingly 
self-satisfied,  but  still  a  kindly  boy,  full  of  gentleness 
with  his  younger  brother  and  sister.  This  younger 
brother  was  the  one  who  solved  the  riddle  as  to  the 
father's  treatment  of  his  wandering  son.  The  little 
fellow  turned  his  expressive  black  eyes  on  his  brother 
and  said,  "  Yon  don't  understand  it ;  the  fattier  had  pity 
on  his  son,  just  because  he  was  so  miserable !"  It  was 
then  easy  for  us  to  add,  "  So  has  God  had  pity  on  us ! " 

Thus  our  Sunday  and  week-day  school  went  on,  the 
children  made  progress,  and  their  example  drew  others 
to  us,  so  that  we  soon  counted  thirty  scholars.  The 
school-room  became  too  small,  so  we  had  to  hold  our 
school  in  the  open  air.    The  alphabets  were  fastened  on 
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trees ;  those  p^ho  were  furthest  advanced  sat  at  the  table, 
while  the  little  ones  squatted  on  the  turf.  When  the 
lessons  were  over,  they  carried  in  the  benches  and  seats 
for  ns,  asking,  in  their  simplicity,  to  which  kitchen  they 
should  take  them,— to  that  one  where  the  cook  lived,  or 
to  the  kitchen  where  we  lived  ourselves.  The  oook*s 
kitchen  was  by  much  the  more  interesting  room  to  them, 
for  there  they  saw  the  knives  and  spoons,  the  samovar 
(tearkettle),  the  bright  copper  pans,  which,  with  the 
earthen  pots  and  the  bowls  of  varnished  wood,  were  the 
constant  objects  of  their  admiration.  Their  own  dwell- 
ing-rooms were  indeed  the  kitchens  of  their  poor  huts, 
with  the  great  stove,  the  rough  furniture,  and  all  the 
domestic  creatures  crowded  in  together.  As  soon  as 
onr  boys  could  spell  out  a  little,  it  was  their  delight  to 
take  their  book  with  them  to  the  village,  and  there, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  boys  who  could  not  read  at  all, 
to  show  o£f  their  wonderful  attainments.  The  fable  of 
the  grasshopper,  which  was  in  our  lesson  books,  gave 
the  little  auditors  much  matter  for  laughter.  Very 
patient  these  audiences  were,  and  never  interrupted  the 
reader. 

But  our  school  brought  forth  better  fruit  One  day 
four  boys  ran  up  to  us,  evidently  full  of  some  dispute 
that  had  occurred  among  them.  '*  Madame,"  cried  little 
Guerassimus  (Jacobus  brother),  as  soon  as  he  had  got 
within  hearing  of  us— *'  Madame,  we  have  found  a  beauti- 
ful penknife,  does  it  belong  to  you  ?"  and  he  showed  us 
his  precious  find.  "No,  my  child,  it  is  not  mine.*' 
''  Now,"  said  the  little  fellow,  'Hhese  boys  say  we  should 
keep  it,  and  draw  lots  as  to  Who  shall  have  it ;  but  I  say 
that  is  not  what  we  have  learned  on  Sundays,  and  that 
we  should  try  and  find  its  owner.  What  do  you  say  ?" 
It  is  easily  imagined  what  the  answer  was,  and  what 
our  joy  was  at  this  first  evidence  of  practical  results 
from  our  teaching. 

Among  our  scholars  were  some  young  girls.  Two  of 
them,  pretty  well  grown  up,  appeared  among  us  in  a 
very  interesting  way.  They  were  two  sisters,  who  lived 
in  a  distant  village,  and  came  to  us  first  one  Sunday. 

Their  round,  expressionless  faces  did  not  promise 
much  for  them  as  pupils,  but  what  was  my  surprise 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  one  of  them  said  with  a 
soft  voice  full  of  emotion,  "  God  bless  you  for  teaching 
us  these  good  things."  When  I  came  to  inquire  about 
them  I  found  they  were  two  orphans,  who  lived  alone  in 
tlie  little  hut  where  their  parents  had  died,  and  worked 
for  small  wages  on  the  fields  of  their  neighbours.  They 
had  come  to  beg  us  to  teach  them  to  read.  "  You  will 
find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  learn  at  your  age,"  I  said. 
"  Indeed,"  they  replied,  "  it  will  not  be  easy,  but  if  you 
will  only  make  the  attempt,  we  will  take  great  pains." 
"  And  why  are  you  so  anxious  to  learn  to  read  ? "  "  That 
we  may  read  the  gospels,"  they  said ;  ''  we  only  wish  to 
read  the  gospels."  Still  more  astonished,  I  asked 
further,  "Why  are  you  so  very  anxious  to  read  the 
gospels  ?"  They  hesitated,  but  at  last  the  elder  of  the 
two  said,  blushing  deeply,  "  Because  we  shall  both  die 
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soon."    "Both  die  soon!  how  do  you  know  that? 
"  That  is  our  feeling,"  stammered  out  Paracfaa,  much 
moved; "  we  were  a  numerous  fiimilj,  not  so  longago  either, 
and  all  onr  brothers  and  sisters  have  died."     "  You  live 
all  alone  in  your  cottage ;  it  must  be  veiy  lonely  in  the 
winter  7 "    "  Very  lonely  indeed,"  said  Paracha,  and  both 
of  them  took  up  the  comers  of  their  aprons  to  wipe 
the  tears  from  their  eyes.     "We  knit  stockings  in 
winter,  but  it  would  be  so  much  better  if  one  of  « 
could  read  the  gospels  while  the  other  knits."    "But 
then  the  distance,"  I  said,  "and  your  field-work— the 
busy  time  is  coming  on."    "Oh,  as  to  the  distance," 
said  Eudoxia,  the  younger,  "  in  summer  that  is  of  no 
conse(|uence ;  and  as  to  the  work,  I  can  manage  all  thai 
is  necessary  alone.    I  am  the  stronger,  my  sister  is  the 
cleverer,  she  will  learn  with  you,  while  I  work  for  both ; 
and  when  she  can  read  she  will  teach  me."    Of  oome 
we  accepted  them  as  scholars,  and  they  set  off  home 
with  faces  beaming  with  pleasure,  while  we  determined 
to  do  our  very  utmost  for  them.    And,  indeed,  these 
two  sisters  were  our  most  tractable,  attentive,  and  in- 
dustrious pupils.     They  had  immense  difficulties  to 
overcome.    Their  thick  stumpy  fingers  were  long  befon 
they  could  bend  pliably  to  hold  a  pencil,  and  tfadr 
memories  almost  refused  to  retain  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet    But  their  eagerness  and  perseverance  wen 
such  that  at  the  end  of  three  months  they  had  attained 
their  goal,  and  could  read  that  Word  of  God,  for  Vm  of 
which  they  had  begun  their  difficult  task  and  k^ 
steady  at  it    Every  Monday  they  repeated,  with  toocb- 
ing  exactness,  what  they  had  learned  on  Sunday,  and 
never  forgot  to  thank  God  for  permitting  them  to  km 
his  Word.    As  yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  their  foie- 
bodings  being  realized ;  they  live  on  in  the  ok!  way,  bat 
ever  thanking  God  for  having  seen  their  sorrows,  sod 
comforted  them. 

Among  the  girls  who  came  to  our  scbod  was  ose 
indescribably  poor  and  miserable  little  things  nsmed 
Douniacha.  She  had  a  bad  sore  on  her  arm,  which 
nothing  would  heal,  for  she  was  compelled  to  knit 
gloves  constantly,  which  sold  well  in  Moscow ;  shetha 
obtained  food  for  her  family.  Her  father  was  a  tenibi* 
drunkard ;  so  she  had  to  go  on  wiUi  her  ceaseless  work, 
in  spite  of  the  pain  it  gave  her,  and  in  the  oddeit 
weather  she  still  went  about  shoeless. 

One  can  easily  imagine  such  wretched  children  lookiog 
on  death  as  a  release  from  suffering.  When  the  sfcoiy  cf 
the  raising  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  was  taken 
up  in  our  class,  I  asked  the  children  whether  they  wooU 
like  to  die.  A  young  voice  replied,  in  the  most  toachinS 
tone  of  sadness,  "  Yes,  I  would  gladly  die."  Bat  it«tf 
not  Douniacha*s'voice,  but  that  of  Geoige,  a  lad  of  tbi^ 
teen,  who  only  came  to  us  on  Sundays,  because  he  ooold 
read  already.  "  Why  would  you  like  to  die  ?"  I  aiked. 
"  Because  we  have  no  bread,  and  life  is  so  sonowfal!" 

At  that  moment  a  laugh  broke  forth  am<»g8t  onr 
scholars.  It  was  not  caused  by  Geoige*s  answer,  tf  ^ 
soon  saw.    A  big  boy  had  come  in,  whose  face  betokened 
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Ilk  abirt  hanging  in  tatters,  and  his  hair 
;i«e  ctf  wildness.  He  sat  down  at  the  foot 
the  children  continued  to  make  sport  of 
I  this  boy  7 "  I  asked.  "  Nikite,  the  fooi;' 
Mny  lips,  uttered  with  pitiless  voices, 
kid,  '*  is  he  a  poor  idiot;  and  do  you  laugh 
Ah ! "  they  cried,  '*  but  he  is  veiy  wicked, 
Dg  too :  he  throws  stones  big  enough  to 
brains."  *'  I  don't  at  all  wonder  at  that, 
on  him  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  make 
ID  that  way.  Are  his  parents  alive?" 
a  drunken  father,  and  a  cruel  stepmother; 
the  highest  feast-days  he  never  has  on  a 
an  the  one  you  see.''  "  But  do  you  really 
is  matter  for  laughter  7  Should  you  not 
I  poor  boy  7 "  *'  But  he  is  so  stupid,  and 
leak  right"  Then  I  told  them  the  story 
Elisha,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who 
1,  and  they  promised  that  henceforth  they 
le  poor  idiot  in  peace,  or  be  kind  to  liim. 
1  in  his  presence,  and  we  did  not  know  if 
srstand  anything  we  were  saying.  But 
,  to  our  astonishment,  he  appeared  with 
ringing  a  plateful  of  wild  strawberries,  set 
,  and  stammered  out,  "  I  will  bring  more, 
then  ran  away.  We  made  him  a  new 
1  he  was  so  proud  that  it  gave  him  the 
1  himself,  and  comb  his  hair.  His  step- 
she  found  he  was  so  noticed,  changed  her 
him.  He  came  every  Sunday  to  our 
ring  the  week  brought  us  strawberries  and 

this  the  boys  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 
er  present  of  a  shirt.  They  brought  in 
s  a  prisoner  a  pale,  wretched-looking  boy, 
.  cold,  whom  they  had  captured  on  the 
i  been  found  among  the  bushes  by  the 
e  the  poor,  half-naked  child,  hardly  seven 
passed  the  night.  *'  He  has  a  still  worse 
an  the  idiot,"  said  his  young  protectors; 
I  to  spend  the  night  in  a  bam,  or  in  the 
)dy  at  home  takes  any  care  of  him.  Will 
k  a  shirt  too  7 "  The  poor  child  showed 
of  the  ill-treatment  he  met  with.  He  sat 
,  looking  at  no  one,  patiently  waiting  to 
1  be  done  with  him.  It  was  well  for  this 
kt  he  lived  close  by  a  fine  brave  boy  called 
parents  lived  in  more  than  usual  comfort; 
lid  not  drink,  and  the  mother  was  one  of 
n  in  the  village— industrious,  gentle,  and 
lonae  was  the  constant  resort  of  poor  rela- 
"libours,  who  came  to  the  roomy,  comfort- 
a  little  refreshment,  or  to  borrow  of  her. 
tnnan  undertook  to  receive  the  unhappy 
«aae  got  the  new  shirt.  It  pleased  us  much 
\  thus  seeking  out  the  poorest  and  roost 
ttieir  acquaintance,  that  tbey  might  be 
though  there  were  many  of  them  very 


poor  indeed,  they  never  asked  anything  for  them- 
selves. 

Efiime  soon  had  occasion  to  find  the  benefit  of  baring 
learned  to  read.  One  day  in  bathing  he  hurt  his  foot, 
and  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood.  His  companions  brought 
him  to  us  pale  and  exhausted,  having  bound  up  his  foot 
in  a  most  unskilful  manner;  and  when  his  father  came 
with  a  little  cart  to  carry  him  home,  he  was  nearly 
swooning.  We  recommended  him  to  keep  quiet,  and 
rest  his  foot  That  was  easy  enough  for  the  first  day, 
as  he  slept  most  of  it;  the  next  day  we  found  him  sur- 
rounded by  his  little  brothers  and  sisters,  to  whom  he 
wjks  reading  a  8tory,and  the  poor  little  neighbour  was 
there  too,  with  a  big  piece  of  bread  in  his  hand.  Effime's 
mother  had  kept  her  word,  and  received  the  neglected 
child. 

The  last  days  of  August  were  come,  and  from  rooming 
to  night  the  ripe  ears  of  com  fell  beneath  the  reapei's 
sickle.  It  was  an  especially  good  harvest,  and  hope 
brightened  every  face.  Only  in  the  hut  of  Douniacha,  and 
a  few  others  who  possessed  no  land,  the  common  joy  did 
not  enter.  The  two  sisters  also  still  won  ^heir  bread 
with  difiiculty,  by  hard  labour  on  the>  fields  of  others. 
Teachers  and  scholars  now  felt  that  they  must  soon  part, 
and  zeal  and  diligence  were  redoubled.  The  parents, 
too,  showed  themselves  very  grateful  for  our  trouble. 
They  brought  us  presents  of  mushrooms,  which  they 
consider  a  dainty,  and  begged  us  to  be  godmothers  to 
their  newborn  infents. 

As  we  walked  about  we  were  constantly  followed  by 
some  of  our  scholars,  especially  the  idiot  Nikita,  whose 
strong  arm  was  often  a  welcome  aid  against  dogs  or  wild 
cattle.  One  evening,  as  we  were  standing  admiring  the 
wonderful  colours  of  a  brilliant  sunset,  a  waggon  laden 
with  sheaves  passed  us,  an  old  peasant  following  it  He 
greeted  us  respectfully,  and  said,  with  a  voice  full  of 
emotion,  "  God  bless  you  for  teaching  our  children ! " 
" Have  you  children  among  our  scholars 7"  "I  have 
no  family,"  the  old  man  replied;  "  but  it  is  all  the  same, 
it  is  to  our  children  you  have  done  good." 

Before  the  day  of  our  departure  came  we  made  a  feast 
for  the  children,  and  gave  them  tea  under  the  lime- 
trees.  They  came  long  before  the  time,  of  course,  and 
while  the  preparations  were  making,  dispersed  through 
the  park.  Then  we  remembered  that  we  had  neglected 
to  invite  two  little  boys,  the  two  smallest  of  all,  who 
lived  with  their  widowed  mother  in  a  rather  distant 
village.  To  reach  school  they  had  each  morning  to  cross 
a  great  wood,  and  pass  by  the  forester's  dogs;  but  they 
had  come  regularly  till  wolves  began  to  appear  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  here  and  there  a  sheep  or  a  calf  had 
been  torn  by  them.  Then  their  mother  would  not  let  the 
boys  come  any  longer.  When  we  tohl  the  children  how 
sorry  we  were  we  had  not  these  boys  with  us  at  the 
feast,  some  said,  '*  It  is  a  long  way  off,"  and  so  on;  but 
little  Guerassimus  called  out,  <<  I  will  go  and  fetch  them," 
and  off  he  set  at  onoe  aa  hard  as  he  could  ran.  There 
was  time  enough,  fSor  the  son  was  high  in  the  heavens. 
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Bj-and-by,  irhen  the  tea-kettle  was  steaming  on  the 
table,  and  the  cakes  had  been  cut,  and  all  was  ready,  we 
heard  a  rushing  of  feet,  and  saw  blue  and  red  shirts 
gleaming  through  the  trees,  and  the  two  little  boys  were 
brought  in,  breathless  and  laughing,  and  the  feast  began. 
As  long  as  there  was  water  in  the  kettle  they  (Russian 
like)  wished  tea,  and  ever  more  tea.  ''  Sophinka,  gire 
lue  some  more,  please,"  was  the  constant  call  to  my 
daughter,  who  poured  it  out 

When  I  was  speaking  to  them  on  the  last  Sunday  we 
liod  together,  and,  while  tliinking  of  my  work  now  to  be 
broken  off,  longed  for  something  to  comfort  me  in  part- 
ing from  them,  a  shy  little  voice  broke  in  with,  "  Thou 


art  going  away;  but  the  Saviour  will  remaio  smong  os.* 
It  was  the  voice  of  that  same  Qeoige  who  had  wished 
to  die  because  life  was  so  sorrowfiiL 

Two  days  after,  when  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  to 
take  us  to  the  railway  station,  we  were  surKNinded  by 
the  children,  who  shook  our  hands  heartily  in  parting. 
But  little  Guerassimus  was  not  there.  Some  on^  said  he 
had  gone  into  the  house.  I  sought  him  through  the 
deserted  rooms,  and  at  last  found  him  in  the  kitchen, 
beside  the  empty  hearth,  weeping  bitterly  with  his  fioe 
in  his  hands.  God  keep  the  little  one  through  his  own 
name !  God  bless  the  little  flock !  He  is  the  true 
Shepherd.  b.  w. 


gnait   5SEilBBIOltj6, 


BY  BEY.  WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  DAMASCUS. 

II. 

MISSIONARY  TOUR  TO  RASHEITA,  OM  MOUNT  HERMOK 


N  the  14tli  of  Marcli  1873,  we  com- 
menced the  missionary  campaign  of 
the  year  by  a  tour  to  Basheiya.  My 
companion  was  Mr.  Harper,  an  Aus- 
tralian graduate  and  Scotch  licentiate,  fresh  from 
the  experiences  of  college  life  in  Edinburgh  and 
Berlin.  He  had  spent  the  winter  in  Damascus 
studying  Arabic,  having  caught  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  from  Pro- 
fessor Davidson,  who  is  still  remembered  in  Syria 
as  "  the  wonderful  man  who  knew  Arabic  better 
than  the  natives,  but  could  not  speak  it."  We 
were  also  accompanied  by  Mousa  Dawoud,  the 
chief  of  the  Protestant  community  in  Rasheiya. 

We  heard  with  joy  that  the  snow  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  paths,  and  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  an  early  start ;  but  the  morning  opened 
with  black  clouds,  and  heavy  rain,  and  distant 
thunder,  which  made  a  ride  over  thirty  miles  of 
country,  without  village  or  house,  a  questionable 
undertaking.  My  unacclimatized  companion 
having,  however,  assumed  all  responsibility  for 
starting  on  a  wet  morning,  we  left  21  Straight 
J^treet  at  about  eight  o  clock.  We  rode  down 
the  street  due  west,  accompanied  by  my  servant 
on  a  mule.  For  the  first  two  hundred  yards  the 
Straight  Street  was  uncovered  and  muddy,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  street  was  covered  over  and 
dry.  The  black  and  white  dogs  of  my  quarter 
followed  us  to  the  border-land  of  the  brown  dogs; 


and  the  brown  dogs,  having  driven  back  their 
speckled  enemies,  pursued  us  for  several  hundred 
yards;  whereupon  a  deputation  of  black  dogs 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  seeing  vs  out  of 
town. 

These  much  abused  creatures  fight  as  desper- 
ately for  the  right  of  conveying  strangers  throogli 
their  quarter  as  the  Arabs  do  for  the  right  of 
escorting  travellers  through  their  territory ;  and, 
just  as  the  Arabs  fall  desperately  on  any  neigh- 
bouring tribe  attempting  to  lead  strangers  through 
their  part  of  the  desert — at  the  same  time  leaving 
the  strangers  uninjured — so  do  the  dogs  of  one 
quarter  of  Damascus  resent  with  all  their  powen 
of  teeth  and  tongue  any  similar  encroachment  on 
their  quarter,  and  yet  I  have  never  known  them 
to  bite  a  single  individual. 

As  wc  passed  along  we  met  several  rosy-fac^ 
children  going  to  our  school,  and  they  chirped 
out  as  we  passed,  "  God  be  with  you." 

Pale-faced  Moslems  sat  slip-shod  in  caf^lmb- 
bling  at  their  nargilleys,  or  water-pipes,  la^ 
sipping  little  cups  of  coffee.  They  calmly  con- 
template us  with  fanatical  eyes  as  we  pass,  mut- 
tering inarticulate  imprecations  upon  us ;  ibr  ftlt^ 
still  remember  the  day  when  no  Christiin  dan 
ride  a  horse  within  the  sacred  walls  of  DamascuSt 
When  Ibrahim  Pasha  conquered  Syria,  ha  pot 
the  Christians  on  a  level  with  the  Moslemii  and 
when  a  deputi^tion  of  Damascenes  ^lited  oa  di0 
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^ITptian  to  oompUin  of  the  Christians  riding  as 
igh  as  the  belierers  in  the  Btreets  of  the  city, 
be  conqueror  answered,  with  a  smile,  that  they 
oold  still  mount  higher  than  the  Christians  hy 
Kranting  on  camels.  1?he  Christians,  when  going 
journey,  had  their  horses  led  out  of  town  before 
bey  mounted  them,  and  they  were  not  permitted 
t>  walk  on  the  elevated  footpath,  but  were  obliged 
0  plod  along  in  the  central  gutter.  It  need  not 
«  wondered  at,  then,  that  fanatical  words  occa- 
tonally  reach  our  ears ;  for  we  are  mounted  on 
lOrses,  and,  worst  of  all,  I  have  a  lovely  blood 
lare,  of  one  of  the  famous  races  ridden  by  the 
>rophet. 
It  is  better,  howerer,  and  more  philosophical, 

0  take  no  notice  of  evil  words,  but  only  to  look 
t  them  who  utter  them  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
lake  them  conscious  that  you  comprehended  what 
ras  said.     They  will  probably  start  to  their  feet 

1  a  little  confusion,  touch  breast  and  brow  in 
oken  of  love  and  esteem,  and  give  you  the 
ilutation  of  the  true  believer,  "Go  with  my 
eace. 

Some  of  the  people  who  had  eating-stalls  were 
dcking  bits  of  the  intestines  of  animals  on  spits, 
5  be  held  over  charcoal  fires,  for  their  hungry 
ostomers  as  they  came  up.  The  spit  is  held 
9wards  the  customer,  who  draws  the  morsel  off 
be  iron  with  his  fingers,  and  stands  in  the  street 
nd  eats  it,  and  then  reaches  for  another  piece, 
liaws  it  off,  pays  his  fare,  and  passes  on,  eating 
ts  he  goes.  The  poor  spend  little  time  at  their 
deals ;  and  to  this  day  I  have  hardly  ever  seen 
ne  of  our  servants  dining ;  but  they  all  waste 
indi  time  over  their  elaborate  pipes,  and  the 
ostom  of  sitting  long  over  their  cups  is  also  not 
n&eqnent. 

Flocks  of  goats  were  being  milked  by  grand- 
3<ddng  Druzes,  with  great  white  turbans,  at 
leople's  doors,  and  black  slaves  were  waiting 
riUi  empty  vessels  to  receive  the  milk,  and  pre- 
ent  its  being  washed  blue. 

^Die  few  Jews  whom  we  saw  seemed  most 
hastly  after  their  debauch  and  victory  over  the 
Ihristians  in  the  feast  Purim ;  for  the  Jews  be- 
IsTe,  as  a  Babbi,  who  read  the  Book  of  Esther 
rilh  me,  informed  me,  that  "  Ahashuerosh,  and 
bman,  and  all  the  other  enemies  of  the  Jews  in 
Ihushan  the  palace,  were  Christians." 


As  we  emerged  from  the  gate  of  the  city,  the 
keeper  asked,  and  was  refused,  ^^  hackshisli" 
and  we  were  glad  to  find  ourselves  among  the 
gardens.  The  apricots  were  all  in  bloom,  and  as 
the  blossoms  precede  the  leavcH,  the  trees  seem 
sheeted  in  snow  tinged  with  pink.  The  walnuts 
had  begun  to  unfold  their  fragrant  leaves  and 
ebon  catkins.  The  leaden  evergreen  olives  served 
as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  bright  and  various  colours 
of  the  trees  around  them ;  and  the  yellow  willows 
and  silver-stemmed  poplars,  by  the  streams,  gave 
pleasing  variety  to  the  scene.  The  blossoming 
beans  on  every  side  scented  the  air,  and  black- 
birds and  turtle-doves  filled  the  trees  with  their 
melody.  Wherever  an  apple-tree  appeared,  it 
called  to  memory  the  words — "  As  the  apple-tree 
among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved 
among  the  sons."  There  are  few  things  more 
curious  to  me  than  the  pains  that  have  been  taken 
to  prove  that  the  apple-tree  of  Scripture  is  not 
the  apple-tree.  The  usual  method  by  which  this 
feat  is  performed  is  by  misrepresenting  in  English 
characters  the  Hebrew  spelling  of  the  word;  then 
misrepresenting  the  modem  Arabic  spelling  of 
the  word ;  and  then  by  bringing  into  play  that 
awe-inspiring  instrument — "  higher  criticism." 
Nevertheless,  the  modem  Arabic  name  is  the 
same  in  all  essentials  as  the  Hebrew ;  and  the 
tree  itself,  by  its  deeper  green  foliage, — ^by  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  its  lovely  and  deli- 
cately-scented blossoms, — by  its  fruit,  that  ex- 
cels all  others  in  beauty  of  tinge  and  sweet 
fragrance, — and  by  its  thickness  of  shade,  at  the 
season  when  shade  is  needed,  asserts  its  pre-emi- 
nence over  all  the  trees  of  the  field. 

An  hour  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  gardens, 
and  then  we  had  to  cross  a  level  plain,  partly 
cultivated,  for  another  hour.  Our  route  lay  due 
west  to  a  low  range  of  mountains ;  behind,  and 
rising  over  the  mountain,  stood  great  Hermon, 
sheeted  to  the  feet.  Our  third  hour  was  spent 
in  crossing  over  this  mountain,  which  has  a  pecu- 
liar yellow  tinge.  The  stone  is  veined  with  red, 
takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  is  by  many  Dama- 
scenes preferred  to  marble.  By  ten  o'clock,  the 
"  morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew  "  had  passed 
away.  Flocks  of  goats  streamed  down  from  the 
brow  of  the  mountain,  calling  to  mind  the  figure 
— "  Thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goats,  that  appear 
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from  mount  Gilead  "  (Cant.  iv.  1).  From  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  we  looked  down  upon 
the  Sahara — a  wide  plain,  for  the  most  part  bar- 
ren and  flinty,  but  in  some  places  cultivated  at 
the  part  where  we  were  about  to  cross.  The 
crossing  of  this  Saliara  is  dreary  work  in  sum- 
mer. It  occupied  us  three  hours.  Several  flocks 
of  gazelles  trooped  away  from  us  as  we  approached 
them,  and  at  a  distance  we  saw  one  hungry- 
looking  fox  sneaking  round  behind  a  hill ;  vul- 
tures soared  over  our  heads,  speculating  on  the 
chances  of  prey;  and  buzzards  dozed  lazily 
watching  the  holes  pf  beetles ;  but  the  absence 
of  life,  in  this  and  most  of  the  great  Syrian  plains, 
is  oppressive.  Sometimes  you  may  go  hour  after 
honr,  and  see  no  sign  of  life,  except  ants  and 
solitary  wheat-ears  (stone-chatters)  sitting  scold- 
ing on  stones. 

Wlien  about  half  across  tlie  Sahara,  our  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  man  nishing  wildly  over 
the  plain,  first  in  one  direction,  and  then  in 
another.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  a  shepherd, 
and  while  asleep  his  sheep  had  strayed  from 
him.  Anxiety — almost  agony — seemed  depicted 
in  his  face  as  he  put  forth  all  his  powei-s  in  seaich 
of  his  straying  flock.  We  thought  of  the  Great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  who  "  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost,''  but  who  slumbers 
not  nor  sleeps,  and  who  never  loses  one  of  his 
flock  through  carelessness  or  forgetfulness. 

In  the  distance  before  us  we  saw  a  confused 
crowd  of  oxen  and  white-turbaned  Druzes ;  and 
as  we  approached  them  closer,  they  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  vivid  Old  Testament  picture.  The 
late  rain  had  once  more  called  forth  the  plough, 
and  one  of  the  Druze  sheikhs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood was  ploughing  with  six  yoke  of  oxen — half 
the  number  that  was  moving  in  the  field  of  Abel- 
meholah  when  the  great  iconoclast,  on  his  way  to 
Damascus,  came  upon  Elisha  "  ploughing  with 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before  him,  and  he  with  the 
twelfth  "  (1  Kings  xix.  19).  What  fine  strong 
men  these  Druzes  are ;  and,  with  all  their  faults, 
how  chivalrous  I  For,  while  they  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed their  enemies  in  1860,  the  thousands  of 
women  and  children  who  fell  into  their  power 
were  scrupulously  guarded  from  all  injury.  I 
have  never  yet,  even  in  this  land  of  lies,  heard 
the  Druzes  accused  of  injuring  in  any  way  a 


woman.     That  tall  weather-beaten  Dnuse,  who 
so  courteously  returns  our  salutation,  is  such  a 
ploughman  as  Elisha,  on  whom  Elijah  cast  his 
mantle.     No  silken  priest,  or  carpet  knight;  but 
a  brave  strong  man,  from  the  most  honest  labour 
in  the  world,  who  had  always  receiyed  direct  from 
God  the  sunshine  and  the  shower.    And  those 
two  jointed  sticks — one  of  them  tipped  with  iron 
— which  serve  for  plough,  and  that  heavy  yoke 
and  long  ox-goad,  are  just  such  "  instruments  of 
the  oxen  *'  as  Elisha  took  to  prepare  the  feast  for 
his  retainers  before  he  left  them.     With  such 
instruments  as  Elisha  employed  to  till  the  ground 
the  natives  turn  up  the  soil  to  this  day;  or,  is 
my  friend  Themetri  expresses  it,  "  They  scrape 
the  ground  like  one  cat" 

Tlie  parable  of  the  sower,  as  it  is  called  in  ^^ 
Gospel — or  of  the /ot/r  kindi  of  toil ^  as  the  Ger- 
mans name  it — had  all  its  outlines  clearly  defined 
before  us.  When  Jesus  from  the  fishing-boat 
taught  the  crowd  on  the  shore  the  spiritual  rela- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  different 
classes  of  hearers,  he  gave  point  and  permanence 
to  his  teaching  by  pointing  to  things  seen  and 
felt.  "Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow." 
Before  us  was  the  sower ;  but  there  was  no  white 
sheet,  nor  stately-measured  tread,  nor  generoos 
swing  of  the  arm,  nor  whirling  storm  of  seed; 
but  a  woman,  with  a  little  straw-basket,  scatter- 
ing seed  carefully  as  in  a  garden-bed.  Nor  did 
the  fignre  suffer  in  aptness  through  wanting  tbe 
stately  accompaniments  of  our  northern  lands; 
for,  while  the  seed  may  be  sown  -by  ApoUoB,  or 
Knox,  or  Cooke,  with  flash  of  lightning  and  crash 
of  thunder,  breaking  up  the  fallow  ground,  and 
shattering  the  rocks,  still,  it  is  more  freqnendj 
sown  amid  still  small  voices,  by  the  thoosandi  A 
Pricillas  who  make  known  the  Word  of  (h)d 
more  perfectly,  whose  words  fall  noiselessly  as  the 
dew.  Any  one,  on  reading  Carlyle's  "Hirtwyrf  . 
the  French  Revolution,"  feels  anxious  to  consatt 
some  good  history  of  France  to  learn  what  th^^ 
wonderful  episode,  the  French  Bevolution,  was; 
and  so,  after  the  orator  has  made  ns  tremble  Hko 
Felix,  we  would  often,  like  FeliZ|  go  away  vA 
become  more  hardened  were  there  not  thousandi 
— Sabbath-school  teachers,  mothers,  asters,  and 
other  humble  men  and  women  of  Gfod— vJ*^ 
noiselessly  bring  Jesus  Christ  home  to  our  flonh 
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is  not  the  sower,  but  the  seed,  that  is  "  quick 
i  wnjoerful** 

rhe  path,  unbedg^,  and  beaten  bard  by 
\  feet  of  every  passing  animal,  receives  some 
the'  seed  on  its  unreceptive  surface  from 
01  the  most  careful  sower,  as  tbe  plough  had 
I  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  path ;  and  the 
ds — some  of  them  openly  and  in  flocks,  some 
them  singly  and  by  stealth — ^^  came  and  de- 
ired  them  up."  What  a  true  picture  of  the 
irt  that  has  become  the  smooth  highway  of  the 
ril's  hosts !  The  Word  lies  upon  it  for  an  in- 
nt ;  but  it  enters  not  in,  takes  not  root ;  for  it 
I  no  spiritual  perception,  and  it  shall  be  barer 
i  harder  in  the  time  of  harvest  than  in  the  time 
Bowing. 

And  there  were  rocks  showing  their  tops  over 
s  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  the  thin  layer  of 
ih  upon  them,  easily  tiirned  up,  and  favour- 
le  to  an  early  and  showy  vegetation — ^how  true 
.ype  of  the  shallow  heart  in  all  lands  and  in  all 
lies! 

The  Druses  had  fought  a  hard  fight  with  the 
oms  (a  sort  of  slow  thorn),  as  they  had  taken 
)  whole  bundles  of  them  by  the  root ;  but  some 
ere  left  untouched,  and  some  were  only  cut  off 
086  to  the  ground.    But  it  was  patent  that  the 


thorns  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  wheat,  as 
they  had  occupied  the  ground  first,  and  had  their 
roots  deep  in  the  soil.  In  fact,  the  thorns  were 
in  their  native  element ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
Dnizes  were  using  all  their  efforts  for  the  re- 
pression of  the  thorns,  and  for  the  fui*therance  of 
the  wheat,  it  was  clear  that  the  wheat  would 
have  a  hard  struggle  for  existence.  And  unless 
the  constant  care  of  the  husbandman  prevented 
it,  the  crop  would  be  in  many  places  choked  alto- 
gether, or  at  best  he  would  find  in  harvest  only 
long  slender  straw  topped  with  chaff,  lighter 
than  the  wind.  So  in  the  relation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  to  the  heart  of  man.  The  seed 
must  be  sown  in  it.  The  seed  is  not  indigenous, 
but  the  thorns  are.  They  have  occupied  the 
ground  before  it  with  root  and  stem,  and  grew 
with  it,  and  over  it — "  The  care  of  this  world, 
and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  choke  the  Word, 
and  he  becometh  unfruitful." 

But  it  was  pleasant  to  remark,  that  even  in  the 
wilderness  there  was  much  good  ground,  that 
would  amply  repay  the  sower,  and  cause  the 
he^irt  of  the  reaper  to  rejoice — ground  which,  even 
with  slight,  unskilful  ploughing,  and  careless, 
faithless  sowing,  "  brings  forth,  some  an  hundred- 
fold, some  sixty,  and  some  thirty." 

Damascus,  21  Straiobt  Strket. 
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LOM  this  time  Elfie  b^an  to  pay  some  at- 
tention to  her  personal  appearance.  She 
washed  her  face  and  hands,  and  combed 
her  hair  every  morning,  before  she  went 
^  iod,  of  course,  looked  less  wild  ;  but  her  rags, 
loor  child,  were  past  mending,  and  there  seemed  no 
^  of  ever  being  able  to  repkce  these  with  better 
^^^  DOW.  New  ones,— new  frocks,  new  shoes,  that 
Smother  Uttle  girls  so  much  pleasure,— Elfie  had  never 
f^  Sometimes  she  wore  a  pair  of  old  shoes  or  boots 
xdedop  in  the  street,  and  sometimes  she  went  barefoot ; 
^  it  was  much  the  same  with  frocks  and  bonnets. 
'^■Miines  she  picked  up  a  rag  that  would  cover  her, 
'bid one  given  her,  and  she  wore  it  until  it  dropped 
^pvoei.  She  had  never  been  quite  naked ;  but  many 
''Ml  the  had  been  almost  so,  until  some  one  had  given 
craoBMthiog  to  put  on. 


She  b^an  to  wish  now  that  some  one  would  do  so 
again  ;  and  formed  all  sorts  of  phins  for  saving  enough 
money  to  buy  herself  a  frock  at  a  second-hand  clothes' 
stall,— plans  that  always  failed,  for  winter  was  drawing 
near,  and  the  two  girls  found  it  harder  work  than  ever 
to  pay  the  rent,  and  buy  bread  to  eat  The  rent  must 
be  paid,  Elfie  said  over  and  over  again,  as  if  to  convince 
herself  of  a  fact  she  half  doubted.  Susie  said  nothing, 
but  stitched  away  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  always  con- 
triving to  have  the  shilling  for  the  landlord  when  he 
called ;  for  she  knew  if  it  were  not  paid  they  would  be 
turned  into  the  street,  and  for  Elfie's  sake,  as  well  as 
her  own,  she  did  not  wish  this  to  happen.  Elfie  said 
she  did  not  care,  she  had  always  been  used  to  a 
street-life,  but  that  it  would  never  do  for  Susie,  and  so 
for  her  sake,— to  keep  Susie's  home  for  her,— she  grew 
more  careful  and  steady,  that  she  might  be  trusted  by 
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people  to  do  odd  jobs  for  them,  and  ilius  bring  in  a 
few  pence  to  add  to  the  weekly  store.  Bat  with  all 
Elfie's  care  and  steadiness,  and  Susie's  close  stitching, 
they  had  a  hard  time  of  it  to  make  ends  meet ;  and 
Susie  grew  pale  and  weak,  and  often  suffered  from  a 
pain  in  her  side.  She  went  regularly  to  church  on 
Sunday  ;  but  she  could  never  persuade  Elfie  to  do  so. 
Church  was  fox  decent  folk,  not  for  her,  she  said  ;  but 
she  looked  forward  to  sitting  down  with  her  arms  round 
Susie's  neck,  to  listen  to  her  reading  from  the  Bible,  on 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Sometimes  they  contrived  to  have  a  fire  on  Sunday, 
but  it  was  not  often  they  could  have  one  all  the  week, 
except  to  boil  the  kettle  sometimes;  for  Susie  still  kept 
up  the  habit  of  having  regular  meals,  and  was  gradually 
winning  Elfie  to  like  this  plan  too.  ^ 

People  began  to  notice  the  pale,  pinched  little  face 

under   the   shabby  black  bonnet,  that  was   seen  so 

regularly  every  Sunday  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the  church  ; 

'and  at  length  a  lady  spoke  to  her  as  she  was  coming 

out  one  day. 

''  Where  do  you  live,  little  girl  ?''  asked  the  lady  kindly. 
It  was  very  cold,  and  the  lady  could  not  help  shivering 
in  her  warm  furs,  and  she  noticed  that  Susie  had  only 
a  thin  cape  on. 

*'  In  Fisher's  Lane,  please,  ma'am,"  answered  Susie, 
dropping  a  courtesy  and  blushing. 

But  the  lady  did  not  know  Fisher's  Lane.  '*Do 
you  go  to  the  Ragged  School  ?"  she  asked. 

Susie  shook  her  head.  "  I  don't  know  where  it  is," 
she  snid. 

"  That  is  a  pity  "  said  the  lady ;  "  for  there  is  a  Sun- 
day school  there  afternoon  and  evening,  in  a  nice, 
warni  room,  and  the  teachers  would  be  glad  to  see  you, 
I  am  sure." 

«  Would  they  ?"  said  Susie.  "  I  used  to  go  to  Sun- 
day school  before  we  came  to  live  here.  Perhaps  Elfie 
knows  where  it  is,  and  maybe  she'll  come  with  me." 

"  Ask  her,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  see  you  both."  She  did  not  stay  to  ask  who  Elfie 
was  ;  but  she  looked  after  Susie  as  she  ran  down  the 
street,  and  was  surprised  to  see  her  join  poor,  ragged, 
ncglected-looking  Elfie— for  Susie  still  contrived  to  keep 
a  decent  appearance,  although  her  clothes  were  so  thin 
and  old. 

The  lady's  invitation  was  repeated  to  Elfie  ;  but  to 
Susie's  surprise  she  did  not  look  at  all  pleased.  "  Do 
you  know  where  the  school  is  ?"  asked  Susie. 

Elfie  nodded.  "  Yes,  I  know  where  it  is  ;  but  I 
shan't  go." 

"  Oh,  Elfie,  do,"  said  Susie,  coaxingly. 

"  No,  I  shan't.  You  may,  if  you  want  to  leave  me 
all  alone  on  Sunday  afternoons,"  said  Elfie  sulkily. 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  leave  you,  Elfie ;  I  want  you  to 
come  with  me,"  said  Susie. 

"  I  don't  want  to  come,"  said  Elfie  doggedly. 

"  Why  not  ?"  persistently  asked  Susie. 

"  I  don't  like  schools,  nor  them  thatgoto*em  ;"  and 


to  end  all  farther  diacussioq  on  tiie  atibjed^  Elfie  no 
on  home,  leaving  Susie  to  follow  more  leiaoielj.  Theie 
was  nothing  for  her  to  hurry  home  for.  The  zoom 
looked  cold,  bare,  and  desolate,  for  they  coaM  not  in- 
dulge in  a  fire  to-day ;  they  had  not  been  able  to  make 
ap  the  rent-money,  and  the  thought  of  this  hnd  ttonbled 
Susie  until  she  went  to  ehurch.  Then^  howefcr,  ihe 
had  heard  the  mesaage  bidding  her  to  cast  her  caze 
upon  Gk)d  ;  and  she  came  home  to  the  cheeriess  room, 
and  her  dinner  of  dry  bread,  feeling  as  blithe  as  a  biri 

**  Why,  what's  come  to  you,  Susie  ?*  asked  Elfie. 
''  You  was  crying  and  fretting  about  the  rent-money  be- 
fore yon  went  out,  and  now  yon  kx)k  as  though  you'd 
got  it  all  safe  iu  the  tin  box." 

The  mention  of  the  rent  brought  a  little  dond  into 
Susie's  face,  but  it  was  quickly  dispelled  as  she  answered 
— "  0  Elfie,  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  the  minister 
to-day,  and  what  he  said  about  Qod  taking  caze  of  ua" 

'^  It  don't  seem  as  though  he  took  much  oaie  of  yoQ 
and  me,"  said  Elfie  sulkily,  as  she  looked  at  the  empty 
grate,  and  tried  to  draw  her  rags  over  her  bin 
shoulders. 

"  Are  you  very  cold,  Elfie  ?"  asked  Susie  tendeify. 

''  I  shouldn't  think  you  was  very  warm,'*  said  Elfie 
crossly.  ^  Your  frock  ain't  in  rags,  perhaps,  bat  it^a  ii 
thin  as  mine." 

«'  Yes,  it  is  thin,"  said  Susie,  '^  and  Fm  ooU ;  Imt  it 
seems  to  me  God  does  care  even  for  our  being  cold,  for 
he's  sent  to  tell  us  we  may  go  where  there  is  a  fire 
this  afternoon.** 

^  Where's  that  ?"  asked  Elfie  sharply. 

"  At  the  school  the  lady  told  me  about,"  auwered 
Susie.  "  She  said  there  was  a  fire  there,  and  tbey 
would  be  glad  to  see  us." 

"  Well,  I  shan't  go,"  said  Elfie.  "  Fd  rather  slop 
here  in  the  cold." 

This  seemed  unreasonable  to  Susie.  ^  Do  tell  me 
why  you  won't  go  ?"  she  said. 

**  No,  I  shan't.  And  if  you  go,  don't  you  tell  my* 
body  you  know  me,"  said  Elfie. 

**  Why  not  ?  Have  you  been  to  the  school  before  <^ 
asked  Susie. 

*<  I  shan't  tell  yon,  and  I  won't  go,"  ind  Bit 
doggedly. 

Susie  was  puzzled.  She  hardly  knew  what  to  d(S  ^ 
she  did  not  like  to  leave  Elfie^  and  yet  she  wanted  to 
go  to  school ;  but  at  length  she  decided  to  sto/ 
at  home  and  read  to  her  companion,  and  go  to  tl>^ 
school  in  the  evening,  if  Elfie  wonld  show  her  the  wsy  > 
for  they  had  no  fire  and  no  candle  to  bom  to-nigb^ 
and  it  would  be  very  dull  to  sit  there  in  the  dark  list0^ 
ing  to  the  noises  in  tlie  other  lodgen^  rooms,  for  tbei^ 
was  rarely  a  Sunday  evening  passed  without  a  qntf^ 
in  the  house.  Elfie  would  go  out  to  (day  with  ibtfee^ 
her  companions  as  soon  as  it  grew  dusk  ;  hot  Sotie  bsv 
given  up  going  out  to  play  on  Sunday. 

After  a  little  persuasion,  Elfie  agreed  to  take  Sofi» 
to  the  corner  of  the  street  where  the  school  was;  ^ 
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she  would  not  go  any  further,  and  she  promised  to  meet 
her  vX  the  lame  comer  when  she  came  out  after 
•chooL 
'*  But  I  don't  know  what  time  the  school  will  he 
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'^  I  do,*  said  Elfie,  with  a  ahort  laugh  ;  ''  hut  mind 
700  ain't  to  tdil  any  of  'em  who  showed  you  the  way," 
she  added  in  a  more  serious  tone. 

Susie  promised  not  to  mention  her  name,  and  she 
hoped  the  lady  who  had  invited  her  would  forget  that 
she  had  said  she  would  hring  Elfie  with  her ;  but  she 
could  not  help  thinking  it  very  strange  that  Elfie 
should  dislike  the  idea  of  coming  so  much. 

The  children  had  begun  to  assemble  when  she 
reached  the  school ;  and  hardly  knowing  where  she 
was  going,  Sosie  went  into  the  large,  light,  warm  room, 
and  looked  round  for  the  lady  whom  she  had  seen  in 
the  moming.  She  was  not  there,  hut  another  teacher 
came  forward  and  asked  her  name,  and  where  she 
lifed ;  and  on  hearing  she  could  read  put  her  into  the 
Bible  class  at  once. 

Susie  looked  shyly  at  her  companions,  who  were,  of 
course,  looking  at  her,  but  not  very  shyly,  for  many  of 
them  looked  as  though  they  were  used  to  a  street-life, 
and  most  of  them  were  older  than  herself.  What  a 
treat  it  was  to  these  poor  girls  to  sit  down  in  a  warm, 
light  room,  Susie  could  only  guess.  To  her  it  was  very 
delightful, — the  mere  sensation  of  light  and  warmth  ; 
and  the  o^y  drawback  to  her  enjoyment  was  the 
thought  that  Elfie  was  not  sharing  it 

She  conld  join  in  singing  the  opening  hymn  ;  and 
then,  when  the  books  were  given  out,  she  found  her 
plice  more  quickly  than  the  rest,  and  ventured  to  lift 

bereyes  to  the  teacher's  face  for  a  minute,  and  then 

saw  that  the  lady  was  looking  at  her. 
^  You  have  not  been  to  the  school  before,  have  you, 

my  dear  1**  she  said  in  a  gentle  voice. 
'^Ko,  na'am,'*  answered  Susie. 
'^  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  very  often  now.    Can  yon 

come  every  Sunday  ?  "  said  the  lady. 
''Yes,  ma'am,*'  replied  Susie ;  and  then,  the  others 

^^g  found  their  places,  the  reading  commenced.    The 

^7  explained  the  meaning  of  each  verse  as  they  went 

^i  bot  spoke  more  particuhirly  of  Qod's  care  for  his 

duldien. 

Wbeo  school  was  over,  and  Susie  met  Elfie,  she  told 
'^  of  the  evening  lesson,  and  how  like  it  was  to  what 
^  heard  in  the  moming  ;  but  Elfie  answered,  '*  Well, 
"m  i^g  to  take  care  of  myself  now,  and  then  perhaps 
^  will  do  it  for  me  by-and-by." 

I  think  we  need  Qod's  care  now,"  sighed  Susie, 
^lokiBg  of  the  deficient  store  of  halfpence  in  the  tin 
^  at  home. 

.  "Widl,  we  don't  get  it,"  said  Elfie  defiantly;  "and  go- 
^ to'that  school  won't  bring  it  neither.  Don't  go  again, 
^,"  she  added. 

**Bat  I  like  it ;  and  I  must  go  now,  because  I've 
piomiied,*'  said  Susie.    « I  do  wish  you  would  go  with 


me;  it  is  so  nice,  Elfie.  We  sing,  and  read,  and  pray  t(.> 
Qod ;  and  the  room  is  so  beautiful  with  the  fire  and  the 
gas." 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  Elfie  suUuly;  ^'aiid  I  know 
just  what  you'll  do  too :  you'll  go  to  that  school,  and 
then  you  won't  like  me.  Some  of  'em '11  tell  you  I'm  a 
had  girl,  and  then  you  won't  t^)eak  to  me ;"  and  the 
thought  of  this  so  overcame  poor  Elfie  that  she  burst  into 
tears. 

Susie  put  her  arm  round  her  neck,  and  drew  her  own 
thin  cape  over  her  shoulders.  **  Nobody  shall  make  nie 
say  that  about  you,  Elfie,"  she  said;  "don't  cry.  I'll 
love  you  always ;  and  you  shall  come  to  school  with  me, 
and  leam  to  read." 

But  Elfie  still  shook  her  head  about  going  to  school. 
"  I  can't  go  there,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  you  shall,  Elfie.  I  know  why  you  don't  like  to 
go ;  it's  because  your  frock  is  so  old.  But  we'll  try  and 
make  another  this  week.  I  think  mother  would  like 
you  to  have  her  frock  to  go  to  school  in,"  she  added  ; 
"  and  there's  her  shawl ;  perhaps  we  could  make  two  of 
it ;  and  I  don't  think  she'd  mind,  as  we  are  so  cold." 

Susie  was  determined  that  nothing  should  damp  her 
happiness  to-night,  and  she  would  not  listen  to  EIfie*s 
refusal  to  go  to  school  She  felt  brave,  too,  or  she  could 
not  have  spoken  about  cutting  up  her  mother's  dress 
and  wearing  her  shawl  as  she  did.  Yes,  the  little  girl 
was  brave  and  hopeful  What  she  had  heard  of  Ood*s 
care  and  tender  love  to-day  had  brought  back  all  the 
lessons  of  her  childhood;  and  she  could  believe  that  God 
was  her  Father,  and  cared— really  cared  for  and  loved 
her. 

When  they  reached  home  she  said,  "  I  wish  youM 
kneel  down  and  say  '  Our  Father'  of  a  night,  like  I  do, 
Elfie." 

"  But  I  don't  know  it,"  said  El&e. 

"  Well,  I'll  teach  you;  shall  I ?  You  can  say  it  after 
me  in  bed  until  you  know  it  by  yoiurself ;  only,  I'd  like 
you  to  kneel  down  and  say  it  first,  like  I  did  to  mother." 

Elfie  was  generally  willing  to  do  anything  to  please 
her  companion,  and  she  very  readily  consented  to  this. 
And  so,  after  shutting  the  door,  the  two  girls  knelt 
down  in  the  pale  moonlight  beside  a  chair,  and  Elfie  re- 
peated the  words  slowly  and  reverently  as  Susie  uttered 
them— the  divine  words  that  make  all  men  brothers, 
and  all  women  sisters. 

There  must  have  been  some  such  thought  as  this  in 
Susie's  mind,  for  as  she  crept  into  bed  after  Elfie,  she 
said,  "  I  did  not  think  of  it  before,  but  you  are  my  sister, 
Elfie,  so  I  shall  never  forget  to  love  you ;"  and  she  kissed 
her  as  she  spoke. 

Elfie  threw  her  arms  round  her.  "  Say  you'll  love  me 
always,"  she  whispered ;  "  for  there's  nobody  else  in  all 
the  world  if  you  don't" 

"  I  do  love  you,"  said  Susie.  "  But  oh,  Elfie,  I  wish 
you'd  believe  God  loves  you  too—that  he  is  our  Father." 

"  I  don't  know  nothing  about  fathers ;  I  never  had  a 
father,"  said  Elfie.    "  But  if  you'll  love  me,  perhaps  I 
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shall  believe  that  God  does  by-and-by—especially  as  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  a  poor  man.  I  like  to  hear  about  tliat, 
because,  you  see,  it  makes  it  seem  somehow  that  be 
knows  all  about  poor  people— even  street  rubbish  like  I 
am,  if  he  had  no  bed  and  no  home." 

Before  they  went  to  sleep  that  night  Elfie  had  learned 
to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  almost  perfectly.  She  could 
learn  quickly  if  she  liked  ;  and  at  last  dropped  to  sleep 
murmuring  the  words, "  Our  Father,  our  Father."  And 
Susie  thought  over  all  she  had  heard  that  day  of 
the  Heavenly  Father's  love ;  and  at  last  fell  asleep,  to 
dream  that  her  mother  had  come  back  to  lift  all  the 
care  off  her  shoulders,  and  shelter  her  from  every  rough 
wind  that  blew.  But  Monday  morning  brought  the 
e very-day  anxiety  with  it;  and  Susie's  first  thought  was 
of  the  landlord,  and  what  he  would  say  when  he  came  in 
the  afternoon  and  found  she  had  only  tenpence  of  the 
rent  saved  Up  in  the  tin  box.  She  tried  to  recall  some- 
thing of  what  she  had  heard  the  previous  day— tried  to 
cast  her  care  upon  God ;  but  it  was  very  hard ;  and  it 
was  not  until  she  had  knelt  down  and  prayed— ay,  and 
sobbed  out  her  trouble  before  him— that  she  could  believe 
any  of  it  this  morning,  although  she  had  felt  so  sure  of 
it  the  day  before. 

Elfie  had  woke  up  first  and  gone  out.  She  often  did 
this  if  there  was  only  a  small  piece  of  bread  in  the  house, 
because  then  she  could  leave  the  bread  for  Susie,  and 
pick  up  her  breakfast  at  the  market,  or  about  the  streets. 

So,  after  eating  her  bread,  Susie  took  out  her  work, 
sitting  upon  the  low  stool,  with  the  blanket  of  the  bed 
wrapped  round  her,  for  it  was  bitterly  cold  this  morning, 
and  they  had  no  fire.  They  had  been  afraid  to  buy  coals 
or  wood,  as  they  could  not  make  up  the  rent.  This  was 
Susie's  great  anxiety  this  morning.  What  the  landlord 
would  saj  she  did  not  know.  He  was  a  gruff,  cross 
man ;  and  Susie  dreaded  his  visit — sat  trembling  with 
fear  at  the  thought  of  hearing  him  come  up  the  stairs ; 
and  again  and  again  lifted  her  heart  in  prayer  to  God, 
asking  that  they  might  not  be  turned  out  of  their 
kome. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ELFIE  8    SIXPEXOE. 


Susie's  suspense  as  to  the  result  of  the  landlord's  visit 
came  to  an  end  sooner  than  she  expected.  He  called 
earlier  than  usual  to-day,  and  the  poor  girl's  last  faint 
hopes  that  Elfie  would  be  able  to  earn  twopence  and 
get  back  before  he  came  was  cut  off  as  she  heard  his 
halting  footsteps  coming  up  the  stairs.  He  knocked  at 
the  opposite  door  first,  and  Susie  hoped  he  would  be 
detained  there,  and  she  crept  to  the  top  of  the  stairs 
and  looked  over,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Elfie  coming  up. 
But  Elfie  was  not  to  be  seen ;  and  with  a  sinking 
heart  Susie  went  back  and  took  down  the  tin  box,  and 
.  then  sat  down  to  her  work  again,  waiting  for  the  door 
to  open  and  Elfie  to  come  in,  for  somehow  she  had 


persuaded  herself  that  she  would  come  in  jet  But  in 
a  minute  or  two  the  opposite  door  dosed,  and  then  then 
was  a  knock  at  her  own.  Susie  coold  hardly  walk  acroH 
the  room  to  open  it,  she  trembled  so  violently. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  the  landlord  pleasantly,  as  he 
stepped  in  and  looked  round  the  room.  ''  Yoa  keqi 
the  place  nice  and  clean,"  he  said  approvingly.  ^  But 
why  don't  you  have  a  fire,  child  ?  it^s  cold  to-day,  and 
you  sitting  at  your  sewing." 

''  Yes,  sir,"  said  Susie  meekly,  glancing  at  the  aoptj 
grate,  and  hardly  knowing  how  to  tell  him  she  had  aci 
been  able  to  make  up  the  rent 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  fire,"  went  on  the  man,  not 
noticing  her  confusion,  and  wishing  to  say  something 
kind  to  the  poor  little  orphan.  ''  Yoa  on^t  to  have  s 
fire  this  cold  day ;  every  other  room  in  the  hoose  hai 
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one. 

*'  Have  they,  sir?"  said  Susie,  thinking  the  man  wis 
displeased.  ''  Fm  very  sorry  I  can't  get  one  too,  bat  I 
don't  think  the  place  will  get  damp ;  we  have  one  some- 
times,'* 

"  The  place  get  damp ! "  repeated  the  landlord ; "  what 
do  you  mean,  child  ?" 

**  Please,  sir,  I  thought  you  was  afraid  the  room  would 
spoil,"  said  Susie,  still  drcuuiing  to  make  the  revelitioo 
that  she  had  only  tenpence  of  the  rent 

"  Spoil ! "  repeated  the  man— and  he  looked  round  oo 
the  patched,  discoloured  walls  and  langhed— ''  wby,clul<l, 
you  keep  your  room  nicer  than  any  other  in  the  booM; 
I  was  thinking  you  must  be  cold." 

"  I  don't  mind  that  much,  sir,  if  I  can  only  stay  here," 
said  Susie ;  ''  but— but  please,  sir,  Fve  only  got  tenpence 
of  the  rent  to-day.  I  hope  you  won't  turn  us  out  for 
the  other  twopence.  I'll  try  and  pay  it  next  wedc,  sir," 
she  added. 

The  man  took  the  halfpence  and  oonnted  them,  and 
then  looked  at  the  little  iMde  pinched  face  before  liin* 
He  loved  money,  and  was  used  to  scenes  of  misery,  ^ 
was  not  quite  without  human  feeling,  and  Susie's  mate 
distress  was  almost  more  than  he  could  look  upon  un- 
moved. '*  Who  told  you  I  should  torn  you  out,  child  t" 
he  said. 

"  No  one,  but— but  I  was  afraid  you  would  if  I  didnt 
keep  the  rent  paid,"  said  Susie. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure— of  course  I  should— I  csn't  do 
without  my  rent,"  said  the  landlord ;  **  bat  still,  in  the 
case  of  a  little  girl  that's  honest  and  ^es  to  do  her  beit» 
I  shouldn't  be  hard  on  her  for  twopence.  Bat  f^ 
mustn't  let  the  others  know  I  said  this,"  be  added 
quickly. 

"  No,  sir ;  and  I'll  try  to  pay  it  next  week,"  ansiwK* 
Susie  with  a  sigh  of  rdief,  as  the  man  turned  toward* 
the  door. 

"  Good-bye,  child,"  said  the  man,  still  toying  withtb^ 
halfpence  he  held  in  his  hand.  Susie  thoqght  be  had 
gone,  and  took  up  her  work  again,  but  the  next  mioaf 
he  was  back. 

'^  Never  mind  about  the  twopence  next  wed^ "  ^ 
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tdaed  whisper;  ''and  look  here,  child,  I 
think  of  you  sitting  here  without  a  fire : 
NDe  wood  and  coals  with  this,"  and  as  he 
I  foarpence  on  the  table,  and  then  harried 
gain. 

1  not  thank  him,  she  could  only  look  her 
le  and  then  hurst  into  tears;  while  he 
n-stairs,  wondering  what  could  have  made 
k  to  the  girl  half  a  week's  rent 
r  how  it  was,  although  her  landlord  did  not, 
bii^,  she  knelt  down  to  thank  God  for  his 
r  her.  As  soon  as  her  tears  had  subsided  a 
e  could  smile  at  the  thought  of  her  antici- 
)  that  never  came,  she  got  up  and  went  out 
wood  and  coals  to  light  a  fire ;  for  she  ought 
te  thought,  as  the  money  had  been  given  her 
MMe.  She  wanted  to  surprise  Elfie  too  by 
bright  blaze  before  she  came  in,  so  that  she 
8^>pointed  when  she  returned  with  her  load 
itting  down  by  the  empty  gtate. 
irere  heavy,  although  there  was  only  a  small 
d  Susie  was  panting  for  breath  as  she 
the  door ;  but  Elfie  did  not  lift  her  head 
es,  where  she  had  biuied  her  face,  as  she 
;  on  the  floor. 

he  matter  7"  asked  Susie  in  some  alarm,  as 
)  coals  on  to  the  hearth. 
"  replied  Elfie,  without  raising  her  head, 
ight  she  knew  what  it  was.    '^Look  up, 
id  in  a  tone  of  gladness ;  "  the  landlord's 
I  all  right  now,  and  see.wbat  Fve  got" 
f  raised  her  head,  but  did  not  look  at  Susie 
coals.    '*  The  landlord's  been,"  she  slowly 
hen  Fm  too  kte  after  all,"  and  her  head 
met  than  before. 

puzzled,  until  looking  round  she  saw  a  little 
ince  on  the  table.  "  Oh,  Elfie,  where  did 
Jiat  money  ?"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  joyful 
she  sprang  over  to  count  it  ''  Sixpence ! 
rich  we  are ;  and  Fve  just  been  to  buy 

0  make  a  fire.     But  why  don't  you  look 
ded,  as  she  noticed  that  her  companion's 

1  bowed  upon  her  knees. 

did  not  move,  did  not  attempt  to  lift  her 
rumbled  out  something  Susie  could  not 

ill,  Elfie  ?"  asked  Susie  in  alarm. 

iMve  me  alone,  and  light  the  fire,"  said 

ung  off  the  Iiand  that  had  been  laid  upon 

vhat  it  is—you're  sorry  you  did  not  get 
\  to  pay  the  landlord ;  but  it  doesn't  matter 
vaa  very  kind,  and  won*t  turn  us  out,  and 
ay  the  twopence  next  week.  Wouldn't  you 
how  I  got  the  coals  ?"  said  Susie. 
you  get  'em?"  said  Elfie,  just  lifting  her 
inute. 
or  head  up,  then,  and  tcU  me  how  you 


got  all  that  money  on  the  table  first,"  said  Susie, 
laughing. 

But  Elfie's  head  went  down  again  at  once.  ''  I  don't 
want  to  know  about  the  coals,"  she  said ;  ''yon  can 
keep  your  secret,  and  I'll  keep  muie." 

<'  But  it  isn't  a  secret,  Elfie.  FU  tell  you  all  about 
it,"  said  Susie,  beginning  to  place  the  wood  in  the  grate, 
for  she  could  not  afford  to  waste  her  time. 

"  I  don't  want  to  know,"  replied  Elfie.  '<  Perhaps 
the  angels  your  mother  talked  about  brought  you  the 
money,"  she  added. 

''  Did  the  angels  bring  yours  ?"  asked  Susie. 

For  answer,  Elfie  started  from  her  seat,  gave  Susie  a 
violent  blow  on  her  back,  and  rushed  down-stairs  and 
out  into  the  street   - 

As  soon  as  Susie  OQuld  recover  from  the  blow,  she  ran 
out  of  the  room  calling  ''Elfie !  Elfie !"  but  Elfie  was 
half-way  up  the  lane  by  that  time,  and  did  not  hear  the 
call,  and  if  she  had,  would  probably  have  ran  away  the 
faster.  When  Susie  went  back  she  looked  at  the  money 
that  still  lay  on  the  table,  wondering  what  could  have 
made  Elfie  so  cross.  She  could  not  understand  this 
sudden  change  in  her  behaviour  at  all ;  she  had  always 
been  so  kind  to  her  before,  and  it  seemed  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  Elfie  who  had  struck  her  now.  After 
watching  the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two,  she  washed  her 
hands  and  sat  down  to  work  again,  feeling  very  sad  and 
uncomfortable,  and  wondering  when  Elfie  would  come 
back.  Then  she  wondered  whether  she  had  had  anything 
to  eat  to-day ;  she  herself  was  hungry,  and  yet  she  had 
eaten  a  slice  of  bread,  and  had  not  been  running  about 
the  street  as  Elfie  had. 

"  Oh,  that  has  made  her  cross.  She  was  so  hungry 
and  yet  she  would  not  spend  any  money  till  she  had 
brought  it  home,  and  then  it  was  too  late  for  the  land- 
lord. Poor  Elfie !  but  never  mind,  we'll  have  a  nice, 
real  tea  to-day;"  and  as  she  spoke,  Susie  put  on  the 
tea-kettle,  and  then  went  out  to  buy  the  things  for  the 
real  tea. 

Just  as  it  was  getting  dusk,  she  got  the  tea  ready, 
and  then  sat  down  to  wait  for  Elfie's  coming,  but  an 
hour  passed  and  no  one  came;  and  then,  feeling  faint  and 
almost  sick  with  hunger,  she  ate  her  tea  by  herself, 
feeling  sadly  disappointed  that  Elfie  had  not  come 
home. 

Elfie  did  not  make  her  appearance  until  bed- time,  and 
then  she  crept  in,  looking  as  cross  and  sullen  as  when 
she  went  out  Susie  had  forgotten  her  unkindness  of 
the  afternoon,  and  jumped  up  at  once  to  meet  her. 
"  0  Elfie,  why  didn't  you  come  before  ? "  she  said.  "  I  got 
such  a  nice  tea  ready  for  you.  But  never  mind,  I've 
kept  the  teapot  on  the  hob,  so  it's  hot  now,  I  daresay," 
and  she  went  to  pour  it  out 

"  I  don't  want  any  tea,"  said  Elfie.  "  Whereas  the 
money  I  left  on  the  table  ?" 

*'  Did  you  want  it  ?  0  Elfie,  Fve  spent  it,"  said  Susie 
in  dismay. 

"  Oh,  it  don't  matter/'  said  Elfie  carelessly,  begin- 
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ning  to  Uke  off  some  of  her  clothes,  ready  to  go  to 
bed. 

"^ Won't  700  have  loine  tea?  Oh  do,  Slfie,**  mid 
Susie.  Tm  sare  joa  mutt  be  hangry.  See,  Fve  cat 
some  bread  for  yon,  aU  ready." 

But  Elfie  shook  her  head.  <<  I  don't  want  it,"  she 
said ;  ''  Fm  not  huDgry."  And  in  spite  of  all  Susie's 
coaxing,  she  went  to  bed  without  touching  a  bit. 

Susie  had  a  great  mind  to  cry.  She  felt  so  vexed, 
and  she  thought  Elfie  was  cross  now  because  she  had 
spent  the  sixpence.  She  could  not  work  any  longer,  so, 
putting  out  the  candle,  she  undressed  and  crept  into  bed 
beside  Elfie,  who  pretended  to  be  fast  asleep. 

Susie  found  out,  at  last,  that  she  was  awake,  and, 
creeping  closer  to  her,  she  said,  "  Fm  so  sorry  I  [^>ent 
the  sixpence,  Elfie;  it  seems  so  greedy  of  me." 

'^Bother  the  sixpence!  Don't  talk  about  that  any 
more,"  said  Elfie  crossly. 

"  What  shall  we  talk  about  ? "  said  Susie.  <"  Fm  not 
at  all  sleepy,  and  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you,  to  tell  you 
how  good  ^  our  Father'  had  been  to  us  to-day,"  she 
added  in  a  whisper. 

Elfie  flounced  herself  over,  polling  all  the  bed-clothes 
off  Susie.  "You're  always  talkibg  about  that,"  she 
said  crossly. 

Susie  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  she  felt  so  hurt 
that  she  burst  into  tears.  For  a  few  minutes  Elfie  lay 
quite  still;  but,  at  length,  she  turned  round  and  put 
the  clothes  over  Susie's  shonlden,  saying,  "There;  don't 
cry,  Susie.    Fm  such  a  brute.    Fll  go  away  to-morrow." 

But  Susie's  tears  only  fell  the  faster.  "  0  Elfie,  what 
have  I  done  ?  Fm  so  sorry  I  spent  the  sixpence  ;  but 
don't  go  away  to-morrow,  and  Fll  work  and  get  you  an- 
other," and  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  companion's 
neck,  and  kissed  her. 

Elfie  was  crying  too  now.  "Fd  better  go  away, 
Susie,"  she  said.  "  Fm  a  bad,  wicked  girl,  and  you'd 
better  not  love  me  any  more." 

"  But  I  do  love  you,"  sobbed  Susie.  "  0  Elfie,  don't 
go  away  and  leave  me  ! " 

"  But  you  can't  love  me  now,  Susie  !  I  hit  you  this 
afternoon,"  said  Elfie,  through  her  tears. 

"  I  made  you  cross  first.  0  Elfie,  I  did  not  think 
you  wanted  that  sixpence  for  anything,  and  it  was  greedy 
of  rae  to  spend  it  I " 

"  No,  it  wasn't,"  said  Elfie ;  "  but  don't  talk  about 
that  any  more.    I  want  to  forget  all  about  it." 

"  Why  ? "  asked  Susie.  "  I  like  to  think  how  I  get 
my  money,  'specially  when  somebody's  kind,  like  the 
landlord  was  to-day.  Don't  you  think  it  was  God  put 
it  into  his  heart  to  give  me  fourpcnce,  and  not  be  cross 
about  the  rent?" 

"  I  suppose  it  was,"  assented  Elfie ;  "  but  I  don't  want 
to  think  about  God  any  more,  so  don't  talk  about  him." 

"Don't  want  to  think  about  God!"  repeated  Susie. 
"  Oh,  Elfie,  and  you'd  begun  to  say  *  our  Father,'  and 
liked  to  hear  me  talk  about  the  Lord  Jesus  being  a 
poor  man." 


"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  him ; 
and  I  shan't  say  ^  our  Father '  any  more.  He  ain't  my 
Father  now,"  said  Elfie  doggedly. 

**  Why  not  ?  Oh,  Elfie,  and  hc^s  been  so  good  to  us 
to-day,"  said  Susie. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  he  is  good  ;  and  he  makes  me  feel 
bad,  and  I  never  did  fed  so  till  to-daj,  so  Fm  going  to 
forget  him." 

"Oh,  Elfie,  and  make  him  feel  so  sad  and  sorry 
about  yon,"  said  Snsie. 

"  Now,  don*t  talk  like  that,  or  else  I  shall  ciy,"  said 
Elfie,  with  a  stifled  sob.  **  I  don't  want  you  to  love 
me  now." 

"  But  I  can't  help  laving  you— I  will  lore  you,"  said 
Susie  passionately ;  and,  instead  of  poshing  her  away, 
Elfie  returned  her  caresses,  and  the  two  girls  cried  fbr 
some  time,  without  speaking  a  word  to  eadi  other. 

At  length  Elfie  said,  —  ^'It  makea  me  ^ad  and 
sorry  too,  Susie." 

"  What  does  ?"  asked  Susie. 

"  That  you  love  me  so.  I  didn't  think  you  wmU 
after  I  hit  yon  this  afternoon.    Fm  so  sorry  I  did  it" 

*^  Oh,  never  mind,  I  know  you  didn't  mean  to  hurt 
me,"  said  Susie  cheerfully.  ^  I  know  yon  loved  me 
all  the  time." 

"  Yes,  I  do  love  you,  Snsie  ;  bnt  somehow  I  wish 
you  didn't  love  me  now,"  said  Elfie,  with  a  deep  ngh. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Elfie,  in  a  tone  of  sniprise. 

"  Because  it  ain't  no  good  loving  me;  Fm  bad.  I 
didn't  know  I  was  till  to-day ;  but  I  am,  and  jtmM 
better  not  love  me  any  more.  God  don't,  I  know,"  said 
Elfie. 

"  Yes,  he  docs,"  said  Susie  quickly.  "  He  feves  yw, 
Elfie,  more  than  I  can.    He  is—" 

"  There,  hold  your  tongue,  I  dorft  want  to  hew 
about  him,"  interrupted  Elfie. 

Susie  was  puzzled,  but  remained  sfl^t  fbr  a  mionte 
or  two,  and  then  asked,—"  Where  have  yon  been  to- 
day, Elfie  ?" 

"  Oh,  lots  of  places,"  she  answered  shortly ;  "!«* 
don't  ask  about  that  Tell  me  what  yotfvc  been 
doing." 

"Working,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Susie.  There ws 
nothing  to  tell  beyond  this.  Her  life  was  summed  up 
in  these  words,  for  there  was  no  change  in  it,  save  the 
weekly  walk  to  take  her  work  home.  Elfie's,  on  tbe 
contrary,  wns  full  of  change,  amid  all  its  sameness  io 
wandering ;  for  there  was  constantly  something  happen- 
ing, either  in  the  streets  or  market :  and  whereTer  a 
crowd  collected,  Elfie  was  sure  to  be,  and  ftom  tlie  re- 
marks of  the  bystanders  she  learned  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, and  was  delighted  to  tell  Susie  when  she  re- 
turned home,  so  that  her  unwillingness  to  speak  of  this 
now  was  the  more  remarkable. 

There  seemed  nothing  they  could  talk  about  aftff 
Susie  had  given  an  account  of  the  landlord's  visit,  and 
so  they  soon  dropped  asleep  ;  Susie  hoping  that  Bfc 
would  tell  her  all  about  the  sixpence  the  next  day, 
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I  Slfie  wishiDg  Sosie  would  soon  foiget  all  about 

1  fresh  disappointment  awaited  Susie  the  next 
ruing.  She  had  resolyed  to  get  up  early,  and  j>re- 
»  a  ''  real  breakiMty"  that  Elfie  might  have  some 


before  she  went  out.  But  Elfie  woke  first,  and  went 
(^  without  waking  her,  or  taking  any  of  the  bread 
that  had  been  cut  the  night  before;  and,  contrary 
to  her  usual  practice,  she  stayed  out  the  whole  of  the 
day. 


iP^e    ^^ilbnn's    iPreasurg. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    SAD    EA8TEB. 


Hold  TOUT  peace,  for  the  cbj  it  holy ; 

was,  indeed,  a  sad  Easter  morning  for 
our  poor  friends  !  Saster  Monday  was  the 
dny  of  the  conscription ;  Tony  must  draw 
theOy  and  if  he  should  lose,  what  would 
of  them  ?  To  be  sure,  negotiations  for  peace 
En  already  begun,  and  the  terrible  Crimean  war  as 
Md  as  ai  an  end.  But  Tony  was  the  main  support  of 
le  boose ;  witboot  his  earnings  it  woukl  be  impossible 
>git along;  and  if  he  was  taken  from  them  now^  it 
mold  be^  as  his  mother  had  said  a  year  ago, ''  the 
^tttesfc  misfortune  that  could  happen  to  them." 
9ither  and  mother,  Tony  and  Josephine,  had  gone 
Mrif  to  the  church  this  morning,  to  have  their  faith 
itagtbenedy  and  their  heary  hearts  comforted  and 
BMmgedy  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Anna 
iHttned  at  home,  to  take  care  of  the  children  and 
l^liire  the  dinner.  The  children  were  now  playing 
b|^  in  the  garden  ;  and  Anna  sat  in  the  parlour  with 
old  HB,  who  was  reading  aloud  to  her  the  story  of  the 
ittimecAioQ  of  our  Lord  from  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 
When  ha  came  to  the  verse,— ^'  And  they  said  among 
^^KOMlies,  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the 
^  of  the  sepulchre  ? "  Anna  sighed  deeply,  and  said,— 
''Ah,  Hi,  we  too  hsYe  a  great  stone  lying  before 
^;  tad  who  knows  but  to-morrow  it  may  fall  on  us, 
Mvfaat  will  become  of  us  then  ?" 
,  ''Well,  well,  Anna,"  comforted  Mi,  «  who  knows  but 
^  iDsy  be  with  us  as  with  the  women  at  the  Saviour's 
8>ivet  They  were  sorely  troubled  about  the  great, 
'^  itone,  and  see !  the  angek  had  rolled  it  away  al- 
''^,  and  sat  upon  it  in  gloiy,  clothed  in  white  gar- 

^  If  I  could  once,  only  once,  in  my  poor  life,  see  an 
•^  Hi,  I  would  be  happy  then." 

At  this  moment  there  came,  not  an  angel,  but  long 
^'^  snd  knocked  on  the  window  so  roughly,  that 
^  Fuies  rattled,  and  the  two  old  people  started  in 
|J*B».  His  hat  was  decorated  with  flowers  and  rib- 
7%  he  held  in  his  hand  a  drum -major's  baton,  with  a 
JJ*^  button  at  the  end,  and  cried  out  with  an  oath,— 

BoQo  there !  where  is  Tony  ?    I  am  conscript-major, 


neither  be  je  grieved.'* — Nbh.  TfO.  11.' 

and  must  get  my  men  together ;  so  give  him  up  at  once, 
or  we  must  fetch  him  by  force ! " 

"Tony  is  in  the  church,  Qeorge,  where  every 
Christian  ought  to  be  to-day  ;  and  you  would  have  done 
better  to  have  gone  there  too,  instead  of  profaning  the 
holy  Easter  Sunday  with  your  wild  doings,"  answered 
Eli  seriously. 

"Church  !  Easter  Sunday  !"  shouted  George  in  de- 
rision, swinging  his  baton  round  his  head.  "  A  short 
life  and  a  merry  one  for  me,  old  Eli.  Look  here,  in 
this  purse  is  gold— heavy,  shining  gold.  Young  Mr. 
Eckbert  gave  me  it ;  ho  is  a  conscript  too  ;  and  witli 
this  we  must  enjoy  ourselves,  and  not  be  like  a  set  of 
fanatics." 

The  old  man  took  the  young  scoffer's  hand  in  both 
of  his,  ss  though  he  would  draw  him  back  by  force  from 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  said  sorrowfully, — "  Poor 
George,  your  way  leads  to  hell.  Oh,  turn  from  it  while 
yet  there  is  time  !" 

George  stood  still  for  a  moment,  struck  by  the  old 
man*s  words,  and  turned  his  unsteady  glance  to  the 
ground ;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  saying 
rudely,—"  Cant  and  nonsense. !  Good-day  to  you  both," 
•hastened'away  waving  his  baton,  and  shouting,  "  Vivent 
le$  consents .'" 

"  Words  are  thrown  away  on  him  !  *•  exclaimed 
Anna. 

"  Yes,"  sighed  EIL  "  The  heart  of  man  is  a  hard, 
stubborn  thing.    Who  can  understand  it  ?" 

"What  will  you  wager,  Eli,  that  that  lazy  rascal 
will  win  to-morrow,  and  our  Tony  lose  ?" 

"  It  is  quite  possible,"  answered  Eli  calmly. 

This  calmness  enraged  Anna.  During  the  last  few 
days  she  had  more  than  once  been  roused  to  indignation 
by  noticing  that,  while  all  the  rest  awaited  the  conscrip- 
tion with  painful  suspense,  Eli  became  more  and  more 
cheerful,  and  had  often  sat  quietly  smiling,  while  they 
mourned  aloud  over  the  prospect  of  Tony's  departure. 
De  is  pleased  at  the  poor  fellow's  misfortune,  and 
mast  still  keep  the  miserable  old  jealousy  in  his  heart, 
she  thought,  and  determined  now  to  give  him  a  piece 
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of  her  mind.  "  It  is  very  wicked  of  you,  Eli,  to  have 
80  little  sympathy  for  poor  Tony.  One  would  think  it 
was  no  matter  to  you  whether  he  lost  or  won.  And 
yet,  if  he  loses,  both  you  and  I  will  suffer,  for  then  the 
Lindfelders  cannot  keep  us  any  longer.  With  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  it  would  be  impossible.  I  must  take 
up  the  beggar's  sack  in  my  old  age  ;  and  yon  can  go  to 
the  poorhouse,  and  rejoice  thete  over  our  misfortunes 
as  much  as  you  like." 

But  even  this  attack  did  not  shake  the  strange  old 
roan  out  of  his  composure  ;  he  answered  gently, — "  If 
you  have  to  take  to  the  beggar's  sack,  Anna,  pray  to 
God  that  he  may  give  you  such  a  blessed  death  as  poor 
Lazarus,  who  was  carried  by  the  angels  to  heaven,  you 
remember.  And  as  for  me,  I  would  no  doubt  be  much 
better  off  in  the  poorhouse  than  I  deserve  to  be.*' 

"  That  is  all  veiy  well,  Eli ;  but  we  have  all  been  so 
happy  together,  and  I  love  Mrs.  Lindfelder  and  the 
children,  and  Josephine,  and  Tony,  and  you  so  much, 
and  if  I  have  to  leave  you  all,  then," — here  poor  Anna's 
voice  was  choked  by  tears,  and  she  gave  way  to  them, 
and  wept  bitterly. 

'^  Don't  be  so  childish,  Anna ;  Tony  may  win  to- 
morrow, after  all,  and  then  every  tiling  ?ill  remain  as  it 


IS." 

"  Yes,  that  would  be  good,"  said  Anna,  smiling 
through  her  tears  ;  "  but  if  he  loses  ?" 

"  Even  then  all  hope  will  not  be  gone,  for  with  Qod's 
help  we  may  buy  him  off." 

''Buy  him  off*  *I  would  like  to  know  where  the 
money  is  to  come  from  ?" 

''Well,  well,  who  knows,  Anna?  the  ways  of  the 
Lord  are  wonderful,  and  help  comes  often  from  the 
quarter  from  which  we  least  expect  it  Tony's  master, 
too,  would  surely  do  something  for  snch  a  useful  work- 
man ;  and,  if  it  was  necessary,  the  Lindfelders  might 
sell  their  house." 

"  Sell  the  house  !  One  would  really  think  you  were 
bom  yesterday,  EIL  Do  you  not  know,  then,  that 
Mrs.  Lindfelder  got  money  firom  a  gentleman  in  Basle 
for  the  house,  just  before  we  came  to  them,  and  that  he 
has  got  a  martoige  on  it  ?" 

"  Mortgage,  Anna !    What  words  you  use ! " 

"  Mortrage  or  martrage,  Eli,  it*s  all  one  ;  the  Lind- 
felders have  no  more  right  to  their  house,  that's  cer- 
tain. And  if  it  is  sold,  the  mortrage  and  the  man  in 
Basle  will  get  the  money,  and  they  will  not  see  a  penny 
of  it.  And  Tony's  master  can't  help  either,  for  he  has 
lost  an  his  money,  and  is—what  do  you  call  it  again  ?" 

"  Bankrupt ;  yes,*  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  So  we 
cannot  look  for  help  there.  But  keep  up  your  courage, 
Anna,  for  the  Lord  can  help  in  spite  of  all  that 

'  Let  him  do  aU  he  wUleth. 

For  he  it  vise  and  good  ; 
And  by  the  storm  he  stilleth, 

His  lore  is  understood. 
WHien  all  thy  foes  are  banished 

By  his  almighty  word, 
>Vhen  all  thy  fears  hare  vanislied, 

Then  thou  wilt  own  him  Lord.'" 


"  Is  that  the  verse  that  you  sung  that  Snnday  even 
ing  with  Joseph,  you  remember,  when  things  looked  so 
dark  with  us  ?    But  you  knew  something  that  time, 
Eli  ?" 

"  Well,  and  did  not  the  Lord  fulfil  his  promise,  and 
send  us  help  wonderfully,  and  put  your  unbelief  to 
shame  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  is  true,  Eli ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
I  would  like  to  know." 

"  And  what  is  that  1" 

"  What  came  over  you  immediately  after  that,  thai 
you  became  so  strange  and  sulky  ?" 

"  This  day  week,  if  I  live  till  then,  or  perhaps  to- 
morrow, should  Tony  win,  I  will  tell  you,  Anna.  Bot 
now  call  the  children  in ;  I  wish  to  tell  them  tiie  stoiy 
of  the  resurrection,  and  we  will  sing  an  Easter  bymo 
together." 

The  father  and  mother,  with  Tonj  and  JosqihiDe^ 
returned  firom  the  church  about  mid-day ;  and  tboogk 
they  had  received  some  comfort  there,  their  hearts  urn 
heavy  still  A  cloud  hung  over  the  household ;  the 
hours  of  Easter-day,  generally  so  joyfol,  crept  ikn^f 
and  wearily  along,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  erouog 
would  never  come.  To  escape  the  importunify  of  lopg 
Qeorge,  who  had  returned  several  times  to  seek  Tosy, 
and  swore  that,  Easter  or  no  Easter,  he  most  drisk 
and  be  jolly  with  his  comrades  the  day  before  the  oon- 
scription,  Tony  and  his  father  had  set  off  immediitelf 
after  dinner  to  visit  some  relations  in  a  neighbonnqs 
village.  The  women  at  home  wandered  about  "likfi 
shadows  on  the  wall,"  as  Anna  said  when,  after  tl* 
afternoon  service,  she  seated  herself  beside  Eli  nnder 
the  apple-tree,  where,  wearied  out  by  the  sadoeii  of 
her  heart,  she  soon  feJl  asleep.  The  boys  were  phjios 
at  conscriptions  ;  Eli  had  taken  little  Lena  on  hiila^ 
and  was  teaching  her  to  repeat  a  hymo,  when  Mb- 
Lindfelder  and  Josephine  came  out  and  sat  down  be- 
side the  old  man,  who  alone,  of  all  the  hooaeboU* 
seemed  to  have  something  of  the  Easter  joy  in  his 
heart,  for  he  looked  so  cheeiAil  and  contented,  at  if  he 
had  heard  the  Lord  himself  say,  "  Peace  be  with  yon!" 
The  poor  mother  and  the  trembling  girl  looked  inqoir- 
ingly  into  his  bright  face  ;  he  smiled  to  them,  and  nid^ 
to  the  child,—"  Now,  Lena,  sing  the  hymn  abootthe 
beautifiil  lily  to  your  mother  and  Josephine." 

The  little  one  hesitated,  then  putting  her  armi  vfok 
the  neck  of  her  old  friend,  whispered  in  his  ear,-*'^ 
you  will  sing  too."  Eli  agreed  to  this  arcaog^oirt 
and  |ux!ompanied,  with  his  trembling  bass,  the  cktr, 
childish  voice  of  the  little  girl,  as  she  sung  theloDov 
ing  verses  :— 


« 


Oh,  lily  of  the  field,  so  rare 

In  beauty  and  in  grace, 

\Vho  fashioned  thee  and  placed  thee  then 

To  meet  my  wondering  gare  ? 


"  Thy  robe  of  white  with  golden  dnet 
So  gorgeously  is  strewn. 
That  Solomon  thy  glory  must 
Prefer  before  hie  own. 
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**  From  the  dark  ground,  thy  plaee  of  birth, 
God  railed  thee  in  hit  love ; 
jlad  In  the  night  he  sends  to  earth 
An  aaffel  from  above, 


"  To  wash  thf  robes  with  dew-drops  bright. 
And  dry  them  in  the  air. 
And  bleach  them  in  the  pale  moonlight. 
And  deck  his  flow'ret  fair. 

"  Oh.  lOf,  in  thr  shining  dress. 
All  strewn  with  golden  dost, 
Thou  dost  rebnke  taj  fiUthlessness, 
And  teach  me  how  to  trust. 

" '  Oh,  faithless  one,'  I  hear  thee  say, 
Qod  watches  over  me. 
And  cares  for  me  from  day  to  day; 
And  how  much  more  for  thee  V** 

ample  hymn  bad  a  soothing  effect  on  the  over- 
l  hearts.  The  mother  wept  silently,  and  felt 
s  a  relief^  for  she  had  kept  them  back  all  day 
Bake  of  the  others ;  Josephine,  too,  leaned  her 
I  Eli*B  knee,  and  gave  her  tears  free  course  ;  and 
who  had  been  wakened  by  the  singing,  wept 
r  with  the  others. 

iwhile,  the  boys,  weary  of  their  game,  called 
» come  and  seek  for  violets  under  the  hedge.  As 
towards  them,  she  came  up  to  a  bed  which 
liad  covered  carefully  with  mesa,  and  here  she 
t,  clapped  her  hands,  and  called  out  joyfully, — 
,  look,  what  a  beautiful  flower!"  The  boys, 
kd  to  their  mother,  and  when  she  and  Anna 
ip,  they  saw,  to  their  astonishment^  a  lovely 
ib,  whose  rich  pink  bells  rose  fragrant  from 
enmoss. 

V  in  all  the  world  did  you  come  by  that  double 
\  Anna?"  asked  Mrs.  Lindfelder. 
e  gardener  at  Kaltenberg's  was  going  to  throw 
b  away.  He  said  it  was  useless,  and  I  asked  him 
I  it  me;  and  then  I  planted  it  here,  and  covered 
I  warn  to  keep  out  the  frost  If  the  gardener 
vbift  he  had  given  me,  he  would  be  like  to  bite 
pn  ofl^"  said  Swiss  Anna,  rubbing  her  hands 
oently. 

Lindfelder  stood  long,  with  folded  hands  and 
Bjei,  before  the  blooming  hyacinth.    *Then  she 

My,- 

e  beautiful  flower  puts  me  to  shame,  EIL    We  are 

etter  than  they,  and  the  Lord  will  not  forsake  us." 

,  certainly  he  will  not  forsake  you,"  responded 

and  even  if  Tony  should  lose  to-morrow,  still 

pod  courage,  and  hope  in  the  Lord.' " 

t  ofur  hearts  will  break  if  he  has  to  leave  us  " 

red  Joaephine. 

fbo  overheard  her,  smiled,  and  said :  "  Ah,  child, 

irt  is  not  made  of  glass.    And  even  if  it  does 

.  little,  in  good  time  and  with  the  Lord's  help  it 

il  again." 

Uier!  Tony!  come  and  see  what  a  beautiful 

h  has  grown  in  our  garden!"  cried  the  boys, 

hdd  of  their  father  and  brother— who  now  ap- 

)d— and  dragging  them  to  the  spot 


But  the  father  was  in  a  dark  mood.  His  face  waa 
flushed ;  and  there  were  lines  on  his  brow  and  round  his 
mouth  which  his  gdod  wife  knew  only  too  well,  and 
which  always  made  her  tremble  to  see,  for  then  she 
knew  that  no  good  spirit  had  taken  possession  of  her 
Antony.  He  would  not  bestow  a  single  glance  on  the 
flower,  and  drove  away  the  merry  boys  with  the  words, 
''Away  with  your  nonsense!  I  have  other  things  to 
think  of  to-day  than  your  stupid  flowers ! "  And  with- 
out another  word,  he  went  into  the  house,  and  began  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  little  parlour,  as  was  his  wont, 
striking  the  table  every  now  and  then  with  his  flst, 
grumbling  over  his  hard  fate,  and  raUing  at  the  rich. 

''  Cousin  Hans  Uri  has  put  all  sorts  of  ideas  in  his 
head,  and  guiren  him  too  much  strong  mountain  wine," 
whispered  Tony  to  his  mother. 

"This  makes  my  cross  still  heavier"  sighed  Mrs. 
Lindfelder,  as  she  followed  him  into  the  house. 

But  she  soon  saw  that  even  the  best  words  would  be 
of  no  avail  now,  and  that  she  must  flrst  let  the  storm 
exhaust  itself.  So  she  stole  out  again,  and  saying  to 
the  children  that  their  father  had  a  headache,  gave  them 
their  coffee  in  the  kitchen.  The  boys  were  not  at  all 
pleased  with  this  arrangement,  and  complained—''  No 
one  could  tell  that  it  was  Easter-day,  for  there  had  been 
neither  Easter  eggs  nor  Easter  cakes."  Eli  comforted 
them  by  promising  them  a  feast  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, when  they  should  have  Easter  eggs  and  cakes  to 
their  hearts'  content 

Tony  and  Josephine  had  stood  long,  hand  in  hand, 
before  the  hyacinth- bed,  and  after  supper  they  sat  still 
longer  under  the  apple-tree.  They  had  so  much  to  say  to 
one  another  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  come 
to  the  end  of  it  Old  Eli  conducted  the  evening  worship 
in  the  kitchen,  and  sang  with  the  boys  the  hymn. 


<« 


Jesus  llres ;  I  lire  in  him." 


The  women  a^in  wept  freely,  and  tears  rolled  down  poor 
Tony's  cheeks  too.  It  had  indeed  been  a  long,  dreary 
Easter-day ;  and  they  all  went  to  rest  at  the  end  of  it 
with  heavy  hearts,  asking  anxiously  what  the  morning 
would  bring. 

When  the  mother  retired,  she  found  her  husband 
already  in  bed,  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the  wine,  and 
his  anger  against  the  rich.  There  was  no  sleep  for  her 
that  night  But  when  she  knelt  down,  according  to  her 
custom,  she  poured  out  all  her  heart  to  Him  who  ha^ 
already  so  often  helped  her  in  her  need  ;  and  after  the 
prayer,  old  Eli's  Ebenezer  came  into  her  mind.  Her 
heart  grew  lighter ;  and  by  the  tinle  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  shone  uito  the  room,  she  could  say  with 
confidence,  "  Whatever  comes,  I  know  that  God's  way  is 
the  best" 

In  the  morning  there  was  bustle  and  excitement  in 
the  town.  The  recruits  from  the  whole  department 
came  in  troops— those  of  each  parish  together — and 
marched  noisily,  with  drums  and  trumpets,  through  the 
streets  to  the  town-hall,  where  the  drawing  was  to  take 
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place.  Long  George,  with  his  company,  had  come  at  an 
early  hour  to  the  Lindfelders*  house,  and  had  drummed 
Tony  out,  as  he  said.  Tony  could  now  no  longer  keep 
aloof  from  his  fellow-oonscripts,  and  joined,  though  with 
inward  reluctance,  the  wild  procession,  which  halted  at 
more  than  one  tavern  before  it  reached  the  place  where 
the  different  divisions  had  to  await  their  turn  to  draw. 
In  the  square  stood  groups  of  men  and  women  from  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  villages,  waiting  in  painful 
suspense  to  see  if  the  son,  the  brother,  or  the  lover  would 
draw  a  good  or  a  bad  number — if  he  would  be  allowed 
to  remain  with  them  or  be  torn  away.  Among  the 
waiting  ones  was  Anton  Lindfelder,  with  his  boys  ;  and 
also  Swiss  Anna,  with  Josephine,  who  had  not  been  able 
to  stay  at  home,  and  now  awaited  the  approaching  de- 
cision with  a  beating  heart 

Just  then  the  drum  sounded.  ''  It  is  our  men  now ! " 
cried  the  boys;  and  then  held  their  breath,  for  even 
they  had  become  frightened  by  this  time.  The  father 
hastened  to  Tony^s  side  to  accompany  him  into  the 
town-hall.  In  passing,  Tony  nodded  sadly  to  Josephine. 
Long  Qeorge  observed  it,  and  called  out, — 

''  Adieu,  Miss  Josephine  !  If  Tony  shonld  lose,  I  will 
recommend  myself  to  you  as  his  successor." 

Josephine  blushed  scarlet,  and  Tony  gave  Qeorge  an 
angry  look.    But  he  replied,  laughing, — 

*"*•  Don't  be  a  fool,  Tony.  I  wish  you  well,  and  would 
rather  march  off  in  your  place,  shonld  you  lose,  to  spare 
the  pretty  child  the  heart-ache." 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour — which  seemed  to 
Josephine  half  an  eternity— the  father  appeared  again  on 
the  steps  of  the  town-hall ;  Tony  behind  him,  pale  as  death. 

''  Run  and  ask ! "  siiid  Anna  to  the  boys;  at  the  same 
time  putting  her  arm  round  Josephine,  who,  after  one 
look  at  Tony,  had  become  almost  unconscious. 

"Tony  has  lost,  and  long  George  won!"  said  the 
father,  in  a  bitter  tone,  as  he  passed  them ;  and  then 
hastened  home,  followed  by  the  weeping  boys,  to  bring 
the  sad  news  to  the  waiting  mother. 

George  now  rushed  triumphantly  down  the  steps, 
with  the  number  300  on  his  hat,  dragging  after  him 
poor  Tony,  who  seemed  too  much  stunned  to  offer  any 
resistance.  When  he  got  to  the  street,  he  fastened  a 
large  bunch  of  flowers  with  streaming  ribbons  to  Tony's 
hat,  marked  with  chalk  the  fatal  number  7  upon  it,  and 
led  him,  still  unresisting,  along  with  the  noisy  crowd  of 
conscripts,  towards  the  nearest  tavern. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  ever  I  got  myself  and  poor  Finy 
home,  for  my  legs  trembled  so  that  I  c^uld  hardly 
walk,"  said  Anna  breathlessly  to  Mrs.  Lindfelder,  who 
had  come  out,  pale  but  calm,  to  meet  them  at  the 
door. 

"  God's  will,  and  not  ours,  be  done,  my  poor  Finy !" 
said  the  mother  gently,  taking  the  half  unconscious  girl  in 
her  arms,  and  pressing  her  to  her  true  motherly  heart. 


The  stupor  that  had  come  over  Josephine  gave  wsj 
there ;  and  throwing  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the 
good  mother,  she  began  sobbing  violentij.  Anna  and 
the  boys  were  weeping  too ;  and  little  Lena,  after  look- 
ing in  amazement  into  one  sad  face  after  the  other, 
screamed  with  terror,  and  continued  crying  till  Aimi 
took  her  in  her  arms,  and  forgot  her  own  tears  in  efforti 
to  soothe  the  frightened  ch'dd. 

**  When  misfortune  comes,  we  most  accept  it  as  from 
the  hand  of  God,  and  patiently  submit  to  what  we  eu- 
not  avert,"  said  Mrs.  Lindfelder,  after  a  paoae,  in  wfaidi 
she  too  had  wiped  her  eyes.  ''  And  now  go,  Jot^hiM^ 
and  lie  down  on  your  bed  for  an  hoar,  and  Anna  wiD 
make  you  a  cup  of  tea,  that  you  may  not  soflbr  from 
the  shock.  Meanwhile  I  will  see  after  father,  and  get 
the  dinner." 

"  Who  will  be  able  to  eat  to-day,  Mrs.  Linditider!* 

"  We  three  will  not,  Anna,  nor  father,  nor  poor  Tooj; 
but  there  are  the  children,  and  Eli.  And  we  most  not 
give  way  to  our  grief,  and  sit  with  our  hands  in  ov  hp; 
for  when  we  have  no  longer  Tony  to  help  os,  we  othen 
must  work  twice  as  hard  as  before." 

V  And  I  will  not  fail  in  my  part,  Mrs.  Idndfelder- 
certainly  not    But—** 

"  And  be  sure  you  do  not  sell  that  hyacinth,  do  jm 
hear,  Anna?  Let  it  remain  and  bloom  in  the  gudeo, 
where  the  Lord  has  caused  it  to  grow,  to  teach  u  aD  to 
trust  him." 

When  dinner-time  came  Tony  had  not  yet  retained, 
and  the  women  began  to  be  very  uneasy  abont  hia. 
Old  Eli  dined  alone  with  the  children  in  thekitdieD,fiv 
the  father  refused  to  come  to  the  table,  and  his  poor 
wife  had  a  hard  time  with  him.  She  had  heard  ail  hit 
bitter  complaints  and  curses  in  silence ;  bat  that  did 
not  please  him,  and  when  she  brought  him  a  plate  of 
soup,  pressing  him  kindly  to  eat,  he  struck  thetiUe 
with  his  fist,  and  exclaimed  angrily, — 

*'  What  has  your  singing  and  praying  done  for  o, 
wife  7  Our  good  Tony  to  draw  7,  and  that  galiowi-biid 
George  300 !  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  jutitt 
of  your  God?" 

''  The  Lord  has  so  mercifully  helped  us  before,  &lkr» 
that  we  must  now  be  silent  and  take  up  oar  cro* 
willingly." 

^^  It  would  have  been  no  misfortune  for  long  Geois^ 
or  his  mother  if  he  had  become  a  soldier,  but  quite  the 
opi)Osite.  But  we  are  ruined  if  we  lose  our  Tony.  Wl^ 
did  the  Lord  allow  that?" 

*'  I  do  not  know  why,  Antony ;  but  since  he  has  doi* 
it,  it  must  be  for  our  good,  though  we  cannot  undeisbD^ 
it  yet^ 

"  For  our  good,  wife  !  To  have  to  send  our  child  to 
the  slaughter-house,  and  brought  to  b^^ary  in  oar  old 
age  !  No,  no,  Salome ;  if  God  had  cared  for  tB,Too/ 
would  have  won." 


LESSOyJS  FROM  UFR 


LESSONS  FBOH  LIFE-FOB  THE  TOVSa 


BY  THE  EDITOB. 


IV. 


*'  THE  LOBD  HATH  HEED  OP  HDL" 


rIS  month  I  propose,  for  the  sake  of  rariety, 
to  give  my  yoanger  readers  an  account  of 
certain  incidents  that  came  nnder  my  ob- 
aeryation  about  two  years  ago  in  Germany. 
ich  at  once  all  expectations  of  sensational 
and  hairbreadth  esci^ies  by  flood  and  field,  I 
)  here,  by  way  of  preface,  the  remark,  that  the 
and  usefulness  of  any  observed  £sct  does  not 
m.  its  sia.  If  it  is  correctly  observed  and  de- 
a  small  event  may  be  as  instructive,  and  even 
tiTe,  as  a  large  one.  The  picture  of  a  small  hill 
ae  and  instruct  as  much  as  the  picture  of  a  great 
)y  if  it  be  as  irell  painted.  Here  already,  before 
r  begins,  we  have  stumbled  upon  a  very  needful 
precious  lesson  for  the  young—this,  namely,  that 
old  not  wait  to  begin  then:  exact  observation  of 
ind  life  till  they  reach  some  mighty  Alpine 
*  some  conflict  on  which  the  fate  of  kingdoms 
end.  Cultivate  tlie  habit  of  observing  accur- 
:  small  things  on  the  wayside  of  ordinary  life; 
you  be  better  prepared  to  read  the  lesson  of 
torical  changes  when  they  come.  The  proverb 
16  management  of  money  is  applicable  here: 
are  of  the  pennies,  and  the  pounds  will  take 
tbemselves."  He  who  in  youth  trains  his  eye 
wdl  the  features  of  small  objects,  will  be  able 
b  old  to  understand  great  ones. 
this  pre&oe,  I  hope  you  are  prepared  to  read 
le  a  stoiy  about  some  very  little  things. 
y  way  from  the  Rhine  to  Berlin,  I  desired  to 
biistian  iiunily  in  the  town  of  Barmen,  whose 
Ip  I  had  acquired  on  a  former  visit  ten  years 
Slberfeld  and  Barmen  are  a  pair  of  twin  manu- 
;and  mercantile  towns,  about  twenty  miles  east- 
m  the  Rhine.  In  the  process  of  their  gradual 
,  they  have  now  touched  each  other ;  but  they 
I  their  separate  local  governments  and  institu- 
Saving  left  my  luggage  at  the  railway-station, 
forth  unencumbered  through  the  streets  to  seek 
«  of  my  friend.  As  I  had  given  no  intimation 
kpproach,  I  did  not  know  whether  the  family 
e  at  home,  or  whether  they  remained  still  in 
ility.  The  door  was  opened  by  the  head  of  the 
mself,  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  doing 
og  in  the  lobby.  Although  both  of  us  were  older  and 
)king  since  our  last  interview,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
rushed  forward  and  took  me  all  in  his  arms. 
>its  of  the  Germans  admit  of  a  much  more  de- 
tive  affection  than  we  are  accustomed  to  at 


home.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  seated  in  the  parlour, 
with  the  gentleman  on  the  right  and  the  lady  on  the 
left,  pouring  in  broadsides  of  cordial  greetings  and 
curious  inquiries  from  both  sides  at  once.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  talk  on  the  gentleman's  part  subsided,  giving 
way  to  the  lady's  superior  energy.  She  plunged  into 
some  great  narrative,  in  which  I  ought  to  liave  been 
very  much  interested ;  but,  alas !  I  could  only  take  up 
a  word  here  and  there— I  failed  to  catch  the  thread  of 
the  story.  At  this  she  was  evidently  much  vexed :  but 
it  was  partly  her  own  fault;  het  utterance  was  too 
emotional  and  too  quick.  If  she  had  intrusted  the 
matter  to  her  husband,  the  progress  would  have  been 
more  satisfMtory,  for  he  was  of  a  cooler  temperament, 
and  pronounced  his  words  more  fully.  All  the  worid 
should  know  and  remember  the  rule,  tliat  when  you 
speak  to  a  foreigner,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
language,  you  should  speak  slowly,  and  enunciate  every 
sound  distinctly.  Well,  all  that  I  could  gather,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  the  good  lady's  story,  was,  that  it  was 
what  I  had  said  when  I  was  in  her  house  ten  years 
before,  and  that  it  was  all  about  an  ass.  I  did  not  re- 
member of  having  said  anything  about  that  animal  on 
the  occasion  of  my  former  visit,  far  less  anything  so 
pointed  and  memorable  that  it  should  have  dwelt  in  her 
mind  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  burst  forth  like  a 
flood  as  soon  as  she  saw  my  face  again. 

Vexed  at  her  want  of  success  in  oommunicatiDg  to 
me  her  idea,  she  rose  suddenly  and  left  the  room.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  returned  with  a  glance  of  triumph  in 
her  eye,  and  a  little  framed  picture  in  her  hand.  Not 
more  confidently  did  Hamlet  reckon  that 

"  The  pUy's  the  thing 
Wherein  111  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king," 

than  she  counted  that  the  picture  would  supply  the 
missing  link  between  her  words  and  my  understanding. 
And  she  was  right  Taking  her  seat  again  beside  me, 
she  displayed  on  her  knee  a  picture,  with  which  we  in 
this  country  too  are  very  familiar,  of  the  Holy  Family 
going  down  to  Egypt— Mary  with  the  child  Jesus  riding 
on  an  ass,  and  Joseph  walkmg  beside  them.  Hold- 
ing this  picture  before  my  eyes,  and  pointing  to  it 
at  the  proper  periods,  my  friend  bogan  again  her 
story  at  the  beginning,  and  I  comprehended  easily  the 
whole. 

The  conversation  that  had  passed  between  us  ten 
years  earlier,  altogether  forgotten  by  me,  but  clearly  re- 
membered by  her,  was  to  this  effect :— She  asked  me  if 
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I  had  any  son,  either  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  or 
prei)aring  to  enter  it.  I  was  obliged  to  reply  that  those 
of  my  sons  who  had  at  that  date  reached  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter  of  a  profession  had  both  decided 
to  become  merchants.  She  regarded  me  with  affectionate 
compassion,  and  intimated,  with  humble  and  devout 
thankfulness,  that  she  had  two  sons  undergoing  pre- 
paration  for  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Iler  hus- 
band, aided  by  her  eldest  son,  was  a  pros|)erons  manu- 
facturer and  merchant ;  this  was  matter  of  quiet  con- 
tented duty ;  but  the  privilege  which  she  enjoyed  and 
exulted  in  was  the  consecration  of  two  sons  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Word.  From  one  in  my  position,  some 
reply  to  her  exuberant  joyfnlness  was  needed ;  and  it 
seems  that  the  reply  I  made  at  the  moment  was  to  this 
effect :  I  have  indeed  no  son  in  the  ministry,  or  on  the 
way  to  it ;  but  if  my  sons  become  disciples  of  Christ,  and 
also  become  prosperous  merchants,  they  may  serve  the 
Lord  and  their  generation,  though  not  in  the  office  of 
the  ministry.  Merchants  to  whom  the  Lord  has  given 
wealth,  and  grace  too,  bear  in  our  day  the  burden  of 
Christ— bear  the  weight  of  his  kingdom  in  th&form  of 
contributions,  and  so  bear  the  kingdom,  bear  the  King 
onward  through  the  world.  Their  place  is  humble,  but 
very  needful  and  very  useful,  like  that  of  the  animal 
that  bore  the  Redeemer  in  the  weakness  of  iufemcy  out 
of  the  reach  of  Herod's  jealous  rage.  And  it  is  very  re- 
markable that  in  another  case  in  the  gospel  narrative, 
where  it  is  expressly  said,  'Uhe  Lord  hath  need  of 
him,"  it  was  of  this  same  animal— this  humble  burden- 
bearer— that  the  word  was  spoken.  So  it  may  yet  turn 
out,  through  divine  grace,  that  the  Lord  may  have  need 
of  my  sons  too,  as  the  bearers  of  his  burden  in  the 
world. 

Now,  it  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  strictly  true,  that 
this  dear  Christian  mother  was  able  to  convey  all  this 
completely  and  clearly  to  my  mind  with  the  picture, 
while  without  it  she  only  succeeded  in  intimating  that  I 
had  told  her  something  she  had  not  forgotten,  and  that 
it  was  something  about  an  ass.  This  shows  very  clearly 
the  great  use  of  pictures  in  the  education  of  children. 
No,  you  say,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  case  of  children, 
for  it  is  the  experience  of  one  who  was  not  a  child,  but 
an  old  man.    There  you  are  mistaken.    Your  fact  is 


correctly  stated,  but  your  inference  is  an  error.  My 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  placed  me  precisely 
in  the  position  of  a  child.  I  could  comprehend  fcnr  my- 
self the  larger  and  more  substantial  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive,—all  that  took  the  form  of  large  material  objects,— 
but  the  finer  thoughts  connected  with  them  escaped  me. 
I  could  grasp  the  body ;  but  the  spirit  was  to  me  an  in- 
visible thing.  Now  this  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the 
experience  of  a  child,  when  yon  attempt  to  teach  him 
something  beyond  the  simplest  forms  of  thought  He 
takes  up  the  outward  and  bodily  part  of  your  lesson,  bat 
its  inner  spirit  is  too  ethereal  fiur  his  iacalties.  It  passes 
like  the  wind,  unobserved.  It  is  here  that  the  use  of 
pictures  comes  in.  Pictures  are  necessary,  and  should 
be  freely  used,  in  the  instruction  of  the  yoong,— either 
word-pictures,  or  paint-pictures.  This  is  the  first  kwm 
from  the  incident  of  my  Qerman  experience. 

Another  lesson,  deeper  and  more  impoitanti  nuqr  al» 
be  read  on  the  same  page.    The  Lord  Jesus  needs  to- 
den-bearers  for  the  work  of  his  kingdom.    It  is  ipto 
true  that  he  calls  and  qualifies  ministers  as  pdiie 
preachers  of  the  gospel.    For  this  end  he  diose  sad 
trained  the  twelve  ;  for  this  end  he  called  Paul,  est  of 
due  time,  at  a  later  date,  as  a  vessel  to  bear  his  dim 
through  the  world.    But  he  does  not  make  all  OhriitiiBi 
ministers.    He  needs  a  much  greater  number  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life.    When  a  boy  becomes  dd  eooogk 
to  choose  his  profession,  his  friends  sometimes  pat  tte 
question,  whether  he  is  willing  to  become  a  minister  of 
the  gospol.    Perhaps  the  boy  shrinks  back  firom  tfail 
proposal,  counting  himself  unfit  to  undertake  soch  i 
task.    But  the  question  that  should  be  placed  befen 
him  is  not  whether  he  will  be  a  servant  of  Christ  or  i 
merchant ;  the  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  be 
may  best  serve  the  Lord  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, of 
in  some  ordinary  business.    Let  the  little  men  sU,  fhei 
they  are  planning  their  life-course,  connt  the  Lord  Jem 
their  Master ;  and  let  them  weigh  weU  then  in  wM 
place  or  station  they  may  best  serve  their  genenliiv> 
The  Lord  hath  need  of  preachers  indeed  ;  but  be  htf 
need  also  of  Christian  merchants,  manufacturers,  niki% 
craftsmen,  farmers— Christians  in  every  dass  and  i> 
every  position— to  be  a  salt  in  the  earth.    Here  am  I; 
send  me. 


^he  'J^tfS^BOtiB  of  ^utt  in  the  'JB^mqmqt  of  Mature. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


vni. 


THE  COMPASS  FIXED,  NOT  TO  THE  SHIP,  BUT  TO  THE  POLE. 

"  He  ihall  not  be  ft£r»id  of  erU  tidings :  hU  heart  i«  fixed,  trotting  in  the  Lord."— Ps.  exit  7. 


HE  psalm  is  a  fine  full-length  portrait 
of  a  godly  man.  Is  it  drawn  from 
life  ?  Did  the  painter,  or  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  sit  for  this  likeness  ? 
**  Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ?  Of  him- 
mttf  or  of  some  other  man  ?" 

Ndther  of  himself,  it  must  he  confessed,  nor 
of  any  other  man,  could  the  prophet  speak  all 
I|u8.  This  is  not  the  portrait  of  any  mere  man 
tktA  ever  lived;  and  yet  it  is  a  true  portrait. 
Aitists  paint  ideals  on  canvas,  combining  in  one 
Sgate  the  finest  features  gathered  from  many 
jpeeimens.  The  result  is  true  to  nature;  and 
fti  AG  living  man  ever  answered  to  the  likeness. 
Ehe  picture  represents  what  man  might  be,  rather 
tluni  what  he  is. 
Sketches  of  saints  occasionally  occur  in  the 
es,  wanting  the  blemishes  which  more  or 
mmr  the  beauty  of  every  actual  life.  These 
[ipresentations  show  what  the  redeemed  may 
iMOome,  when  they  are  fully  conformed  to  the 
imige  of  Christ.  They  exhibit  the  new  man 
when  he  has  attained  the  perfect  stature.  It  is 
dgfat  that  the  highest  standard  should  be  set 
before  us;  but  the  best  has  many  things  to 
Knget  and  leave  behind,  and  many  steps  to 
press  forward,  ere  he  gain  the  prize  of  this  high 
calling. 

The  pattern  saint  of  this  psalm  is  happy  as 
Well  as  holy.  It  concerns  us  specially  to  inquire 
bow  his  happiness  is  secured  while  he  inhabits  a 
^lil  body  and  lives  in  an  evil  world.  Among 
^Hher  sorrows  from  which  the  shield  of  faith  de- 
'Wiids  him  is  "  the  fear  of  evil  tidings."  Mark 
Uic  word ;  for  there  is  no  promise,  even  to  the 
TO3 


most  matured  saint,  that  evil  tidings  shall  not 
reach  his  ears.  He,  like  his  neighbour,  is  ex- 
posed both  to  the  wars  and  the  rumours  of  wars 
that  shake  the  most  stable  thrones.  Both  the 
announcement  of  coming  evil,  and  the  evil  that 
has  been  announced^  come  upon  those  that  are 
Ood's  dear  children,  as  upon  other  people.  The 
sound  of  the  midnight  tempest  boding  evil,  and 
the  wreck  that  it  boded,  reach  the  good  man  as 
well  as  the  wicked ;  and  both  are  like  iron  en- 
tering into  his  soul.  The  peculiar  privilege  that 
belongs  to  victorious  faith  is  exemption  from  the 
fear  of  evil  tidings.  Evil  tidings,  when  they  come, 
will  pierce  a  good  man's  heart ;  but  in  two 
things  he  has  an  advantage  over  those  who  know 
not  Ood :  first,  he  is  not  kept  in  terror  before 
the  time,  by  the  anticipation  of  possible  cala- 
mity ;  and  next,  even  when  calamity  overtakes 
him,  he  does  not  look  upon  it  in  blank  despair. 
He  knows  that  it  is  the  chastening  of  a  Father, 
and  is  sure  that  love  is  wielding  the  rod. 

This,  then,  being  the  kind  and  degree  of  ex- 
emption which  a  godly  man  enjoys,  we  must  now 
inquire  into  the  means  whereby  he  attains  it. 
How  comes  it  that  evil  tidings  have  not  the  same 
terror  for  him  that  they  have  for  other  men? 
Expressly  the  text  declares,  because  ^*  his  heart 
is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord." 

This  man  has  a  solidity  and  independence 
which  others  never  know :  his  heart  is  fixed. 
It  is  something  to  have  one's  mind  made  up  and 
settled.  No  man  can  be  happy  as  long  as  he 
does  not  know  his  own  mind — does  not  know 
what  he  would  be  at.  "A  double-minded  man 
is  unstable  in  all  his  ways."     On  the  coxvU^x'^  ^ 
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"  if  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be 
full  of  light."  To  have  an  object  in  view,  and 
to  go  straight  at  it,  constitutes,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  difference  between  a  useful  and  a  wasted 
life. 

But  while  there  is  very  little  either  of  happi- 
ness or  usefulness  in  a  life  as  long  as  it  shifts 
about  from  one  object  to  another — one  thing  to- 
day, and  another  to-morrow — it  does  not  follow 
that  all  will  go  well  when  you  have  chosen  your 
object,  and  pursue  it  steadily.  As  much  depends 
on  the  object  that  the  heart  is  fixed  upon  as  on 
the  fixing  of  the  heart.  Even  after  you  get  your 
heart  fixed,  you  may  be  as  far  from  happiness 
and  safety  as  before.  Your  heart  is  fixed  ;  but 
what  is  it  fixed  on  ?  On  houses  and  lands  ;  on 
emoluments  and  honour ;  on  youth,  and  health, 
and  pleasure;  on  wife  and  children.  Alas!  it 
is  easy  to  fix  on  any  of  these :  it  does  not  re- 
quire any  vigorous  act  of  the  will,  or  any  heavy 
labour  of  the  hands,  to  fasten  yourself  to  objects 
like  these.  Your  heart-strings  warp  themselves 
around  and  through  and  through  these  objects 
spontaneously,  when  they  lie  within  reach,  as 
ivy  clasps,  and  even  interpenetrates,  an  old  wall, 
without  any  nailing  up. 

A  beautiful  object  is  that  same  ivy  when  it 
has  clasped  the  wall  with  a  thousand  tendrils^ 
and  covered  the  wall  even  to  its  copestone  with 
woven  tasselled  green — ^beautiful,  as  the  matted 
foliage  quivers  in  the  wind,  and  glitters  in  the 
sunshine.  But  have  you  seen  the  ivy  after  the 
old  wall  has  fallen?  Then  it  is  a  sight  that 
might  make  the  observer  weep.  Prostrate,  broken, 
torn,  soiled,  withering.  Ah,  how  is  its  glory 
gone!  And,  alas!  it  cannot  be  restored.  Those 
tendrils  that  have  grown  so  closely  in,  and  have 
been  torn  so  rudely  out,  cannot  now  ply  into 
another  support,  although  another  and  solidcr 
support  were  at  hand.  The  towering  and  stately, 
but  feeble,  branches  cannot  now  be  attached  to 
another  prop.  Nothing  for  them  now  but  to  be 
cut  uo^^^l  and  cast  into  the  burning.  Possibly, 
in  another  season,  the  old  bare  root  may  send 
out  young  shoots  again ;  but  it  is  only  by  such 
a  death  and  resurrection  that  the  parasite  which 
held  so  closely,  and  was  rejected  so  iiidely,  can 
l>ossibly  be  attached  to  another  and  a  better 
Ktav. 


In  the  fallen,  broken,  draggled  ivy,  lying  along 
on  the  earth,  and  crushed  by  cromUing  stones, 
you  see  the  image  of  a  human  being  whose  heart 
has  been  fixed  on  a  perishing  portion,  when  that 
portion  has  fallen  or  fled.     Woe,  woe  to  those 
who  have  gi'own  with,  and  grown  for,  and  grown 
unto,  some  tottering  wall !     When  the  wall  crum- 
bles, what  of  the  life  that  leant  on  it?    Woe  is 
me !     How  many  heart-strings  we  see  rent  in 
the  various  calamities  of  life;  and  how  many 
heart-strings  are  preparing  for  themselves  a  dreid 
rending,  by  going  for  the  soul's  support  into 
something  that  is  rotten  at  the  root,  and  wiH 
yield  to  the  strain  of  the  next  storm. 

Look  at  David's  ideal  man :  not  what  this  miB 
and  that  man  is;  but  what  any  man  throi^ 
divine  grace  may  be.  See  the  souroe  of  Itt 
peace  and  safety :  ^'  His  heart  b  fixed,  tnutiog 
in  the  Lord." 

We  obtain  here  an  interesting  glimpse  of  tlie 
true  relation  in  which  the  children  stand  to  our 
Father  in  heaven.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  bent, 
more  than  even  of  the  intellect.  True  religioa 
is  not  a  matter  into  which  a  man  is  driven  agiinrt 
his  will ;  it  is  a  matter  that  he  seeks  with 
desire,  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-broob. 
It  is  not  a  demonstration  that  God  is  a  rjgfateotf 
judge,  and  therefore  the  guilty  must  trenUe 
before  him ;  it  is  a  tasting  that  the  Loid  is 
gracious,  and  a  consequent  clinging  to  his  boMO) 
as  a  frightened  infant  clasps  its  mother's  bretft 

The  heart  goes  to  Grod;  the  desires  of  the  new 
nature  flow  out  in  that  direction :  "  Netrer  to 
thee,  my  God ;  nearer  to  thee."  And  thtfi 
when  you  come  nigh  in  the  covenant,  CM  is  not 
a  terror,  but  a  trust. 

The  profane  and  unbelieving  are  often  oat  of 
their  reckoning  far,  when  they  try  to  underslai 
a  believer's  faith.  They  suppose  that  a  derorf 
man  submits  to  some  dark  cold  restraint,  inordff 
to  secure  some  future  expected  benefit.  Thtf 
conception  is  as  near  as  may  be  the  oppostetf 
the  truth.  They  who  get  nigh  throngh  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  give  way  to  their  hetrt» 
longings  when  they  walk  with  Qt>d.  If  JOB 
could  by  any  means  convince  them  that  there  B 
no  God,  the  light  of  this  life  would  be  cxtia- 
guished,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  another.  Indcefli 
nothing  but  a  trust  in  God  will  keep  a  hun^ 
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irt  near  him.  We  cannot  resist  the  laws  of 
tore  in  things  spiritual,  any  more  than  in 
ngs  material.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
man  spirit  keeps  at  a  distance  from  that  which 
iislikes  and  dreads.  There  is  no  way  of  keep- 
\  our  spirit  near  to  Gt>d,  except  by  learning 
trust  him.  And  conyersely,  when  you  trust 
D,  you  do  not  need  external  compression  to 
sp  you  near.    It  is  well  that  the  heart  should 

fixed  on  the  unchangeable  and  eternal  One ; 
'  no  other  anchor  for  the  soul  is  sure  and 
adfiast. 

In  proportion  as  the  heart  of  a  believer  is  fixed 
I  high,  it  becomes  looser  to  all  beneath.  As  it 
te  firmer  hold  of  things  unseen  and  eternal,  it 
lues  its  grasp  of  things  seen  and  temporal. 
,  Bonl  cannot  be  made  fast  on  both  sides.  "  Ye 
umot  senre  two  masters."  Serving  one  master, 
oa  may  have  many  important  and  tender  rela- 
ioDB  with  fellow-servants.  Faith  in  CK>d  does 
lot  rend  the  ties  that  bind  man  to  man.  The 
ipectation  of  a  rest  that  rcmaineth  does  not 
Btofa^  with  needful  labour  on  our  present  field. 
r<m  may — ^you  must  take  many  other  things  into 
nxir  hinda ;  but  only  one  should  be  permitted 
o^ue  your  heart  indissolubly  to  itself. 

The  magnet  of  the  ship's  compass  is  in  this 
vped  very  like  a  godly  man  in  the  course  of  his 
MrtUy  pilgrimage.  The  magnet  on  the  sea,  and 
1m  believing  soul  in  this  life,  are  firmly  fixed  on 
>w  ade,  and  hang  loose  on  every  other.  Both 
^kt  lie  fastened  mysteriously  to  the  distant  and 
Men,  but  slack  and  easily  moved  in  all  their 
■^iteritl  settings.  Precisely  because  they  are 
lOittached  beneath,  they  are  free  to  keep  by 
^  bold  on  high :  and  precisely  because  of 
w  hold  on  high,  they  do  not  turn  round  with 
tKj  movement  of  their  material  supports. 

The  magnet  is  by  far  the  slackest,  loosest 
bg  in  the  ship.  It  is  the  only  slack,  loose 
Ung  there.  It  is  not  tied  to  the  spars,  or 
•fled  to  the  deck — ^it  is  not  even  laid  do\NTi  and 
A  to  the  force  of  its  own  gravity.  An  elaborate 
^•duncry  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose 
f  iBdocing  the  friction,  both  vertical  and  hori- 
Wrtal,  to  a  minimum,  and  so  leaving  it  nearly 
•  froe  to  move  as  if  it  were  imponderous.  I 
^  not  describe  the  contrivance  in  detail : 
nSoe  it  to  say,  that  it  is  so  softly  poised  on  a 


needle-point  in  the  middle,  that  if  it  chooses  to 
fix  itself  by  its  own  nature — as  it  were  by  the 
tendency  of  its  heart — to  a  known  but  unseen 
point  in  heaven,  it  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  not 
obliged  to  turn  with  every  turning  of  the  ship 
that  bears  it. 

The  ship  rolls  from  side  to  side;  the  ship 
pitches,  now  her  bow  and  now  her  stem  raised 
high  above  the  water ;  the  ship  changes  her  tack, 
now  going  east,  and  now  west,  and  anon  driving 
before  the  wind.  All  things  in  the  ship  move  with 
her  except  the  magnet  of  the  compass.  It  alone 
keeps  ever  one  attitude,  whatever  changes  of 
attitude  take  place  in  the  ship :  or  if  it  turn 
partially  and  momentarily  with  the  sudden 
hearings  of  the  labouring  vessel,  it  is  only  for  a 
moment — it  rights  itself  again.  Steady  and 
still  otherwise,  it  is  when  driven  for  a  little  out 
of  its  normal  attitude  that  the  magnet  moves — 
moves,  trembling  and  uneasy,  until  it  regain  its 
own  place,  and  there  it  rests. 

It  is  thus  that  a  heart  is  loose  to  the  world  if 
it  is  fixed  on  Christ.  It  may  have  needed  many 
rendings  to  slacken  the  heart's  hold  of  things 
seen  and  temporal.  There  are  sometimes  more 
of  these,  and  sometimes  less.  There  are  diver- 
sities of  operation.  Some  ate  more  gently  set 
loose,  and  some  are  severed  only  by  the  wrench* 
ing  of  God's  own  hand,  leaving  a  right  arm 
cut  off,  or  a  right  eye  plucked  out,  behind. 
But  whether  he  comes  in  an  earthquake  or  in  a 
still  small  voice,  it  is  the  doing  of  the  Lord, 
when  the  bonds  are  loosed  that  bound  a  soul  to 
the  dust,  and  the  soul,  delivered,  swings  round 
free  to  follow  the  Lord. 

But  still,  however  lightly  and  loosely  poised 
upon  its  bearings  the  needle  might  be,  it  would 
turn  with  all  the  ship's  turnings,  and  never  hold  its 
head  to  the  pole,  unless  it  were  magnetized.  The 
needle  of  the  compass  is  a  bit  of  steel ;  but  a  bit  of 
steel,  though  rightly  framed  and  nicely  balanced, 
could  not  serve  the  purposes  of  a  compass.  They 
take  the  bit  of  steel  and  hang  it  on  a  thread  at 
a  particular  angle  to  the  horizon,  and  give  it 
a  certain  stroke  with  a  hammer.  Then  and 
thereby  it  is  magnetized.  Its  nature  seems  new. 
There  is  life  and  purpose  in  the  iron  now,  and 
its  life  is  manifested  by  a  sure  fixed  pointing  to 
the  pole.     The  freeness  of  its  poising  did  not 
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make  it  point  to  the  pole;  it  is  a  mysterious 
change  of  its  own  nature  that  gives  it  this 
tendency,  and  the  freeness  of  its  halance  in  the 
goring  permits  it  to  obey  that  tendency  without 
obstruction. 

In  like  manner,  the  setting  free  of  the  heart 
from  all  idolatrous  cleaving  to  things  seen, 
though  necessary,  is  not  enough.  Without  it 
you  cannot  succeed,  but  even  with  it  you  may 
fail.  Alas  I  we  have  seen  a  man  by  the  strokes 
of  Ood  set  adrift  from  all  his  moorings  on  the 
earth,  and  yet  not  fastened  by  faith  to  the 
anchor  of  the  soul  within  the  veil.  When  all 
the  evil  spirits  are  cast  out  of  a  man,  it  does  not 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  shall  take 
Christ  to  fill  up  the  empty  room  :  he  may  leave 
it  empty,  until  the  evil  spirits  return  and  regain 
possession.  Weary-of- the- world  is  not  all  at 
once  ready  for  heaven.  Except  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  with  his  under- 
standing, or  cleave  to  the  King  with  his  heart. 
As  the  fashioned  and  poised  steel  did  not  turn  to 
the  pole  before  it  was  magnetized,  so  the  unre- 
newed heart  is  not  fixed  in  a  trust  on  Ood, 
although  all  its  earthly  portion  has  been  taken 
away.  A  mysterious  touch  is  needed  to  bring 
the  heart  into  unison  with  Christ,  so  that  it  shall 
ever  afterwards  point  to  this  pole — ^the  ministry 
of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration.  ''  Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  0  Ood;  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me." 

Even  after  the  heart  has  got  its  bias,  and  is 
by  the  law  of  a  new  nature  fixed  on  Christ,  the 
pointing  is  not  perfect  or  constant.  Many  things 
hinder.  The  most  common  cause  of  the  magnet's 
aberration — an  aberration  that  often  causes  ship- 
wreck— is  an  unsuspected  mass  of  attractive  mat- 
ter lying  underneath  the  deck,  which  draws  the 
magnet  from  its  pole.  Alasl  even  after  the 
heart  has  been  truly  turned  to  the  Lord,  how 
often  is  it  drawn  aside  by  certain  heaps  of  stuff 
that  secretly  attract  it.  "  Watch  and  pray,  that 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation." — "  Set  your  affec- 
tion on  things  above,  not  on  things  that  are  on 
the  earth." — "  Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  having 
loved  this  present  world." 

There  is  a  comfort  which  belongs  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  kingdom,  and  yet  cannot  easily  be 
stated  without  a  risk  of  soothing  the  worldly 


• 

into  a  deeper  sleep.    The  tumult  of  griefs  and 
repentings — of  regretted  backslidings  and  eager, 
agitating  returns  to  the  Lord — the  fightings 
without  and  the  fears  within — that  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  chequer  a  disciple's  life,  do  not  by 
any  means  throw  doubt  upon  his  interest  in  the 
Saviour.    These  are  symptoms  of  a  true  faith. 
While  the  ship  is  at  sea,  the  magnet  shakes  and 
moves  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  ship; 
and  that  precisely  because  its  heart  is  fixed  od 
the  distant  and  the  unseen.    When,  by  a  sudden 
turn  or  lurch  in  the  storm,  it  is  driven  partially 
aside,  it  does  not  rest  there ;  it  inunediatdy  be- 
gins to  struggle  back  again  into  its  right  positioo. 
Other  objects,  when  they  are  turned  away  with 
the  turning  of  the  ship,  continue  in  that  attitude. 
But  the  compass  cannot  remain  averted ;  there- 
fore, while  the  ship  is  at  sea,  it  is  constantly 
quivering.    The  paradox  becomes  at  once  troe 
and  easily  understood, — Because  it  is  fixed  it  b 
never  at  rest. 

Souls  that  have  their  trust  in  the  Lord  are  in 
this  way  restless.  They  are  always  tremblingly 
struggling  back  into  their  right  position  before 
the  Lord.  This  is  proof  of  life, — that  they  lest 
not  in  an  averted  attitude.  "  Turn  us  again,  0 
Ood,  and  cause  thy  face  to  shine ;  and  we  ayi 
be  saved." 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  and  imffi 
to  the  pilgrim  on  this  part  of  his  coorae  lie^  & 
the  relations,  close  and  tender,  that  he  mot  ai 
should  maintain  to  objects  lower  than  the  Loid— 
objects  on  earth,  which  cannot  continue  byreana 
of  death.    Must  one  who  would  have  his  heart 
fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord,  keep  more  diatant 
and  more  cold  than  others  in  the  rektionB  of 
kindred  and  friendship  ?    No,  verily.    The  heut 
that  is  fixed  on  the  Lord  may  twine  round  loved 
ones  on  earth  as  closely  as  the  heart  that  haso^ 
hold  on  heaven.     This  is  possible,  but  I  do  not 
say  this  is  easy.    Dangers  and  temptationa  li^ 
thick  here :  where  does  the  fowler  lay  his  snai** 
precisely  on  the  path  that  his  victim  most  fi^ 
quently  treads.    Among  our  most  binding  dati^ 
and  our  purest  enjoyments  lie  some  of  our  greatest 
dangers. 

There  is  a  way  of  safety,  if  we  had  gnce  to 
choose  and  follow  it.  We  must  not  cling  ^^ 
anything  mortal  as  the  ivy  clings  to  the  old^*'' 
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0  a  pofisibility  of  holding  fast  and  yet 
loosely.     It  is  thus  that  a  workman 

lis  tool.  He  holds  it  fast  for  an  efficient 
but  he  can  easily  lay  it  down  the  next 

1  a  human  heart  is  rightly  balanced,  the 
lined  exercise  of  all  pure  natural  affections 
t  hinder,  but  rather  helps,  the  faith  that 
ysk  the  Supreme.  See  how  the  analogous 
I  have  been  arranged  in  the  motions  of 
nres.  The  moon  does  not  need  to  abjure 
ions  to  the  earth  in  order  to  maintain  a 
\  allegiance  to  the  central  sun.  All  the 
y  bodies  revolve  round  the  sun,  but  that 
int  law  does  not  interfere  with  the  cinsu- 
l  the  satellite  also  and  at  the  same  time 
h»  earth — ^the  globe  that  lies  nearest 

moon  is  as  obedient  to  the  sun  as  any 

the  solar  system.     Its  course  around  its 

ntre  is  as  true  as  the  orbit  of  any  planet, 


and  far  more  beautiful.  Whereas  the  chief 
planets  circulate  in  a  prosaic  line,  the  moon 
in  its  movements  describes  a  spiral  track,  which 
adds  grace  and  beauty  to  the  landscape  of  space, 
as  climbing  flowering  shrubs  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  a  forest..  The  first  and  great  command- 
ment is,  ^'  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood 
with  all  thy  heart ; "  and  the  second,  which  is  like 
unto  it,  and  consistent  with  it,  is,  ''  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  If  we  obtain 
grace  rightly  to  divide  the  affections  of  our 
hearts  as  well  as  the  word  of  Gt>d,  we  shall  find 
that  the  subordinate  relations  of  time,  instead  of 
choking,  shelter  and  cherish  the  precious  seed  of 
a  better  life.  When,  through  grace,  the  heart 
is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord,  the  full,  free  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment  of  all  pure  human  relations, 
will  be  safer  for  ourselves  and  more  attractive  as 
an  example  to  others  than  if,  in  order  to  make 
sure  our  hold  on  heaven,  we  should  abandon  the 
duties  of  time  and  crush  the  affections  of  nature. 
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BT  SUZABETH  a  CLEPHAVB. 


rB  day  is  drawing  nearly  done — 
Come  home,  children,  come  home  ! 
The  night  lamps  shine  out  one  by  one— 
Gome  home,  children,  come  home ! 
w  Brother  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  door ; 
itti  ont  his  loving  hands— Come  in  for  evermore. 
ne  home,  children,  come  home, 
daikness  draweth  quickly  on,  and  the  day  is 
nearly  done. 

e  streets  are  growing  dark  and  cold — 
Oome  home,  children,  come  home ; 
itle  mists  creep  np  o'er  moor  and  wold— 
Gome  home,  children,  come  home ! 
Fathei^s  house  streams  out,  with  light  and 

pleasant  heat, 
welcome  speaketh  he,  his  little  ones  to  greet— 
Gome  home,  children,  come  home  ! 
Br  Brother  is  so  kind !— ah,  children,  home  is 

sweet! 

must  be  tired  of  playtime  now— 
Gome  home,  children,  come  home ! 


With  tear-stained  cheek  and  heated  brow- 
Come  home,  children,  come  home  I 
What  mean  ye,  weary  children,  that  ye  should  wail  and 

weep? 
The  Father's  arms  are  very  strong,  his  tender  ones  to 
keep- 
Come  home,  children,  come  home ! 
Ye  need  no  more  to  toil  and  strive ;  he  gives  his  loved 
ones  sleep. 


The  golden  gate  stands  open  fair- 
Come  home,  children,  come  home ! 
The  Elder  Brother  taketh  care— 
Come  home,  children,  come  home ! 
His  name  was  callSd  ''Jesus"  in  the  days  that  are  gone 

past, 
And  we  all  shall  call  him  ''Jesus,"  while  eternity  shall 
last- 
Come  home,  children,  come  home ! 
For  the  night  wind  rises  damp  and  cold,  and  the  day  is 
dosing  fast 
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DEAN  ALFORD. 


DEAV    ALFOED. 


BT  THE  BET.  JOBV  QIBB. 


[N  the  shelves  of  most  ministers'  libraries, 
Alford's  Commentary  on  the  Greek 
Testament  occupies  a  prominent  place; 
and  when  the  important  question 
arises  regarding  the  exact  meaning  of  the  text  for 
Sunday,  it  is  generally  to  his  commentary  that 
the  minister  betakes  himself.  Alford  was  one  of 
the  first  of  that  band  of  scholars  who,  combining 
courage  and  clear-sightedness  with  profound  rever- 
ence for  the  written  Word,  have  in  our  generation 
done  so  much  to  make  the  Bible  better  under- 
stood by  the  teachers' of  the  people.  It  was  one 
of  Luther's  sayings,  that  God  would  yet  cause 
new  light  to  break  forth  from  his  holy  Word  to 
men.  We  have  in  our  own  day  seen  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  prophecy.  Not  that  the  investiga- 
tions of  modem  scholars  have  shaken  our  faith  in 
the  great  doctrines  of  Nicsea  or  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  their  earnest  and  keen-sighted  study  of 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  their  assiduous  employ- 
ment of  new  means  of  illustration,  have  enabled 
us  to  gain  a  more  lively  and  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers. 
We  owe  the  great  modem  development  of  Bible 
studies  in  England  mainly  to  the  spiritual  re-, 
vivals  which  preceded.  The  leaders  of  the  Eng- 
lish evangelical  movement  were  not,  like  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation,  great  scholars  and 
divines,  and  they  were  themselves  unable  to  con- 
tribute much  to  Biblical  learning.  But  the  deep 
reverence  which  they  cherished  for  the  Word  of 
God,  as  the  great  source  of  knowledge  and  light 
to  mankind,  had  the  effect  of  leading  the  younger 
men  who  came  under  their  influence  to  devote 
themselves  to  Bible  study.  The  writings  of  Mr. 
Simeon,  for  instance,  may  not  be  very  valuable 
now  from  a  theological  point  of  view,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  earnest  preach- 
ing of  him,  and  of  such  as  him,  that  reintroduced, 
we  may  almost  say,  religious  thought  into  the 
English  universities  and  into  the  English  Church. 
The  recently  published  life  of  Dean  Alford  shows 
how  much  later  Bible  studies  owe  to  the  earnest 
words  of  the  preachers  who  went  before.  In  the 
present  article  we  mean  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 


life  of  this  eminent  Biblical  scholar, 
those  who  desire  further  details  to  the  i 
although  perhaps  somewhat  extended 
of  Mrs.  Alford.* 

Henry  Alford  was  bom  in  London  01 
October  1810.  His  mother  died  a  yei 
birth ;  and  two  years  later,  his  father, ' 
London  barrister^bandoned  the  profes 
law  and  entered  the  Church.  All  the 
which  surrounded  the  boyhood  of  yoi 
were  evangelical.  Not  only  did  his 
deeply  religious  man,  do  all  in  his  pow 
into  his  mind  at  an  early  age  the  lesi 
ligion,  but  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  ol 
teachers.  These  lessons  of  father  an 
were  not  lost,  for  when  the  time  can 
boy  to  pass  from  the  school  to  the  uni 
was  not  only  a  ripe  scholar  for  his  yea 
religious  character  was  established  to  ai 
from  common.  He  was  in  every  res 
cocious  youth,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing 
that  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  1 
sole  companion.  The  following  extr. 
letter  written  to  a  cousin  will  sho^i 
cided  were  his  religious  convictions, 
genuine  his  humility  and  self-distrust  a 
It  refers  to  his.approaching  janiversity 

'^  You  cannot  think  how  I  dread  Cfti 
quite  shrink  from  the  thoughts  of  g< 
and  fear  I  shall  fall.  I  have  no  Stan 
of  religious  principle,  at  least  so  I  feai 
yet  is  talk  and  pride.  People  want 
into  the  first  class  at  Trinity.  I  hope 
enabled  to  do  my  best,  as  in  the  sight  0 
not  to  regard  the  praise  or  dispraise  ol 
then  if  I  fail  of  my  object  of  attainment 
honours,  I  can  be  calm  and  contented 
will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  and  who 
assured,  would  not  have  frustrated  in 
tions  unless  it  were  good  for  me  that 
be  so.' " 

In  the  month  of  October  1828,  he 


*  "Life,  Jonrnala.  and  Letten  of  Haniy  Alfdid,  I 
ofCaaterbmy."   Edited  1^  hia  Widow.    BMoglOB 
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ompany  with  his  father  for  Cambridge,  to  enter 
«  a  student  at  Trinity  College.     From  his  boy- 
lM>od  until  his  death,  Alford  faithfully  kept  a 
diary,  and  one  of  the  first  entries,  in  that  portion 
ol  it  whidi  refers  to  his  life  in  Cambridge,  speaks 
of  the  earnest  .religious  feelings  with  which  he 
altered  upon  this  new  stadium  of  his  life.   '^  We 
went  to  Trinity  Church,"  he  writes ;  "  and  Mr. 
Simeon  preached  there,  from  ^  My  soul  is  like  a 
wcmed  child,'  a  very  delightful  sermon,  calcu- 
litad  to  do  much  good."   And  at  the  close  of  his 
fint  term,  we  find  him  writing  to  his  cousin, 
Walter  Alford  :  ''  Now  my  first  term  is  passed,  I 
cm  look  back  with  cool  reflection  on  my  manner 
of  life  and  pursuits  at  collie,  and  the  more  I  do 
10,  the  more  I  like  the  method  of  life.    I  know 
two  or  three  good  men.    How  very  refreshing  is 
(Siristian  conmiunion  of  this  sort !     After  the 
diy  pages  of  mathematics,  and,  though  not  quite 
10  unsatisfying,  of  a  classical  author,  I  find  nothing 
Init  the  Bible  satisfy  me.    I  read  ^schylus  and 
Homer,  and  then  turn  to  Isaiah  and  Joel ;  and 
the  heathen  poetry,  sublime  as  it  is  in  itself,  is 
mere  prose  in  comparison.     I  read  Algebra  and 
Endid,  and  then  turn  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Somans,  and  all  the  reasoning  of  ancients  and  mo- 
dems appears  weak  and  inconclusive:  every  store 
of  Ipiritual  and  intellectual  knowledge  is  hid  in 
th|t  ^Tine  Book."     May  we  not  say  that  this 
ttdylore  for  the  Bible  was  the  foundation  of  the 
*^  which  he  afterwards  exhibited  as  a  Biblical 
^teipreter  and  translator?     He    entered  with 
d^ttieteristic  enthusiasm  and  energy  into  all  the 
Mies  of  the  university.     As  a  scholar,  he  took 
i  high  place,  and  he  also  became  a  prominent 
'tther  o)  the  young  intellectual  society  of  Cam- 
"*i^.    Dr.  Merivale,  the  present  Dean  of  Ely, 
^  ol  his  Cambridge  friends,  says,  that  although 
^oame  to  Cambridge  a  stranger  and  without 
Hfountances,  he  soon  won  his  way  to  acceptance 
**d  respect  among  the  most  popular  and  gifted 
of  hia  contemporaries .     Among  these  contempor- 
■*•  were  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Arthur  Hallam ; 
*^  as  in  after-life,  that  which  made  him  distin- 
Whed  in  the  brilliant  young  circle  was  the  versa- 
^ of  hiB  talents.   "  If  one  of  the  friends,''  says 
^*  Merivale,  "  among  whom  he  was  then  held  in 
'i^imaftioii,  was  more  eminently  gifted  in  verse, 
^'^oftg  ponged  more  deeply  into  the  dark,  pro- 


found, juvenile  metaphysics,  a  third  promised  to 
take  higher  rank  in  classics,  a  fourth  in  mathe- 
matics, Alford,  at  least,  could  hold  his  own  with 
all  of  them,  could  appreciate  all,  could  sympathize 
with  all,  and  could  gain  in  return  the  sympathy 
of  all."  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  verse- 
making  formed  a  favourite  pastime  in  the  circle 
of  which  the  future  laureate  of  England  was  a 
member,  and  Alford  joined  in  it  with  all  his  heart. 
Some  of  the  verses  written  in  his  undergraduate 
days  were  afterwards  published,  and  found  no 
small  acceptance  with  the  public.  In  the  same 
year  in  which  he  took  his  degree,  1832,  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  the  first  of  the  many 
works  which  were  to  proceed  from  his  busy  pen. 
His  various  pursuits  at  Cambridge,  and  his  inter- 
course with  the  society  of  the  university,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  weakened  his  religious  feelings  or  to 
have  altered  his  religious  views.  He  remained 
faithful  to  those  evangelical  principles  which  he  had 
learned  from  his  father ;  and  his  Bible  still  was  to 
him  his  highest  rule  of  action.  The  only  change 
which  hi^  intercourse  with  men  of  various  views 
wrought  upon  him  was,  that  he  learned  to  think 
more  charitably  and  speak  more  gently  of  those 
who  differed  from  him  than  he  would  have  done 
at  an  earlier  period.  By  a  sort  of  accident,  he 
was  ordained  by  the  famous  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  solemn  and 
earnest  charge  which  the  bishop,  in  whose  favour 
he  was  naturally  not  prepossessed,  addressed  to 
the  candidates.  **May  I  never  forget  it,"  he 
wrote  afterwards,  "and  may  this  be  to  me  a 
lesson,  among  many  others  I  have  had  of  late, 
not  to  judge  of  men  harshly,  or  before  the  time, 
as  I  certainly  had  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter." 

Two  years  after  his  ordination  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Wymeswold,  a  country  village 
not  far  from  Nottingham.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween his  ordination  and  his  presentation  to 
Wymeswold,  he  had  been  elected  to  a  f -llowship 
in  Trinity  College.  This  honour  he  did  not  long 
enjoy,  as  he  disqualified  himself  for  holding  it 
by  marrying  his  cousin,  Fanny  Alford,  imme- 
diately after  his  settlement  in  Wymeswold.  For 
eighteen  years  Alford  continued  vicar  of  the 
parish  to  which  he  was  now  appointed.  Not* 
withstanding  all  the  varied  additional  work  which 
he  undertook  as  time  went  on,  he  was  from  the 
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first  to  the  last  year  of  bis  incambency  a 
thoroughly  efficient  and  working  clergyman. 
He  preached  three  times  every  Sunday,  and 
although  his  discourses  were  not  fully  written 
beforehand,  they  were  always  carefully  prepared. 
As  a  pastor  he  was  energetic  and  laborious, 
always  frank  and  open,  telling  people  their  faults 
when  he  saw  it  to  be  needful  with  that  plain- 
spoken  directness  which  he  was  to  exhibit  after- 
wards in  a  wider  sphere  than  Wymeswold.  One 
interesting  episode  in  Alford*s  ministerial  life  at 
Wymeswold  is  told  at  length  in  his  memoir.  A 
thoughtful  young  lady  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Loughborough,  whose  parents 
were  Unitarians,  having  been  led  by  accident  to 
attend  his  preaching,  had  her  faith  shaken  in  the 
creed  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  Peculiar 
circumstances  rendered  it  undesirable  that  she 
should  seek  the  counsel  of  the  clergyman  in 
whose  parish  she  lived.  She  accordingly  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  vicar  of  Wymes- 
woldj  which  resulted  in  her  joining  the  Church 
of  England.  The  letters  which  Alford  addressed 
to  this  lady  are  fine  specimens  of  honest  and 
earnest  dealing  with  the  doubts  of  an  inquiring 
spirit  regarding  this  most  important  subject. 

The  work  which  Alford  undertook  to  accomplish 
while  vicar  of  "Wymeswold  greatly  exceeded  the 
sphere  of  his  parish  duties.  As  his  income 
amounted  only  to  £110  per  annum,  it  was  need- 
ful to  do  something  to  augment  it.  He  accord- 
ingly took  pupils,  and  so  great  was  his  success  as 
a  teacher  that  his  house  was  constantly  full,  and 
he  not  only  augmented  his  income  sufficiently  for 
his  own  wants,  but  was  able  to  give  most  gene- 
rously towards  the  restoration  of  the  beautiful, 
but,  when  he  went  to  it,  almost  ruinous,  church 
of  Wymeswold.  For  several  years  he  held  the 
post  of  examiner  in  moral  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  he  enjoyed  greatly 
^  those  periodical  visits  to  the  metropolis  which 
the  duties  of  the  post  required.  His  pen,  too, 
was  always  busy;  in  the  first  place,  with  poetical 
works,  some  of  which  won  for  him  considerable 
recognition  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  afterwards 
with  enterprises  of  a  graver  character.  It  yras 
after  he  had  been  ten  years  vicar  of  Wymeswold 
that  he  set  himself  to  the  great  work  of  his  life — 
the  editing  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.    He 


felt  that  the  work  was  required,  boih  througii  the 
desire  widely  felt  by  Christian  people  to  under- 
stand their  Bible  better,  and  on  account  of  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  Scriptures  to  which  the 
party  of  unbelief  were  giving  currency.     It  was 
enough  for  Alford  to  know  that  the  woiic  was 
needed ;  he  would  endeavour  to  fill  the  gap,  not 
perhaps  with  perfect  workmanship,   but  with 
what  would  at  all  events  be  better  than  empti- 
ness.    So,  in  a  remote  country  parish,  far  from 
all  the  great  libraries,  he  manfully  set  himself  to 
the  work  of  editing  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
Testament  for  the  use  of  the  students  and  minis- 
ters of  England.     In  the  year  1849  the  fint 
volume  of   his  work  appeared.      It    at   oooe 
attracted  attention,  and  was  noticed  widely  in 
newspapers  and  reviews,  sometimes  in  favourable^ 
at  other  times  in  less  favourable  terms.    Among 
other  reviews  which  appeared,  there  was  one  in 
the  Christian  Remembrancer  which  Alford  re- 
garded as  '^  very  bitter  and  severe,"  aiid  to  whieh 
he  replied  in  a  pamphlet.     This  criticism,  re- 
markably enough,  was  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
afterwards  became  one  of   his  most   attached 
friends,  "  a  brother  in  his  life's  labour."    Bishop 
EUicott — for  it  is  to  him  we  allude — ^in  a  beauti- 
ful letter,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  memoir, 
confesses  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  criticism 
in  question.     To  the  last,  Ellicott  and  Alford 
differed  considerably  in  their  principles  of  inter- 
pretation .   For  the  interpretations  given  of  Scrip- 
ture by  the   Fathers  of  the  Church,  Ellioott 
entertained  the  most  profound  reverence.    K 
required  very  strong  reasons  indeed  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  "  the  catholic  interpretation"  of 
any  passage.  Alford,  on  the  other  hand, "  entered 
fearlessly  into  the  critical  field,  perhaps  eren 
with  a  slight  bias  against  what    was   mevelj 
received  and  patristic ;  and  paid  no  greater  heed 
to  any  interpretation,  however  time-hononreii« 
than  its  simple  merits  required."     Bishop  ElU^' 
cott  does  not  of  course  own  that  he  was  wrong  i^ 
the  importance  which  he  attached  to ''  the  cathi^'^ 
interpretation ' '  of  Scripture,  but  while  adheriifg  ^^ 
the  views  maintained  in  it,  he  adds,  ^'  it  isa  tes^ 
pain  to  remember  the  crudities  and  ungestl^ 
comments  that  disfigured  that  artida"    ^^ 
men  were  less  easily  offended  by  honest  cn&i^ 
than  Alford,  and  while  he  defended  Ids  views  99 
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•  whole  in  a  pamphlet,  he  took  care  to  correct  in 
aabsequent  editions  all  the  slips  in  scholarship 
which  the  keen  eye  of  his  critic  had  detected. 
On  the  whole,  the  manner  in  which  his  first 
Tolnme  of  the  Greek  Testament  wite  received  hy 
the  public  was  encouraging  to  the  author,  and 
led  him  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  his  work,  which 
he  had  at  first  contemplated  confining  to  two 
Tolumea 

Not  long  after  this  Alford  passed  through  the 
greatest  trial  of  his  life.  His  youngest  son 
Clement  had  already  been  taken  away  from  him, 
but  there  still  remained  to  cheer  his  home  two 
girls  and  his  eldest  son  Ambrose,  a  boy  of  remark- 
able intelligence  and  promise.  After  an  illness 
of  a  few  days  he  was  also  taken  away  from  his 
aonowing  parents.  To  his  father  it  was  a  life- 
long sorrow,  and  his  letters  in  after-years  are 
full  of  touching  references  to  this  loss ;  and  he 
foond  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  drawing  fancy 
pictures  of  what  his  boys  would  have  been,  and 
how  they  would  have  been  employed,  had  they 
been  spared  to  him.  Two  memorial  windows  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  placed  there  by  their 
&ther,  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Clement 
and  Ambrose  Alford. 

In  the  year  1853  Alford's  eighteen  years'  con- 
nection with  Wymeswold  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  hifl  removal  to  Quebec  Chapel,  London.     Al- 
though it  cannot  be  said  that  Alford  was  dis- 
contented with  his  lot  in  Wymeswold,  he  occa- 
aonally  desired  a  sphere  where  he  would  have 
tm  opportunity  of  preaching  to  educated  people, 
tad  where  his  rich  stores  of  Biblical  knowledge 
would  be  of  more  service  to  his  hearers  than 
iheyoould  be  to  the  villagers  of  Wymeswold. 
Qoebec  Chapel  is  a  proprietary  chapel,  situated 
in  a  fashionable  part  of  London,  and  laigely 
Attended  wheti  the  incumbent   is  a  fiavourite 
prabber.     Those  who  had  selected  Alford  for 
^  position  were  not  disappointed  with  their 
^oe.    Well-filled  pews  rejoiced  the  souls  of 
toe  managers,  and  the  preacher  had  the  satisfac- 
^  of  addressing  a  large  and  intelligent  congre- 
P^on^  to  whQin  his  ministrations  appear  to  have 
<^  exceedingly  acceptable.      A  shrewd  but 
V'l&ewhat  severe  judge  of  preaching,  on  being 
*>to  what  he  thought  of  Alford's  sermons,  is 
'ported  to  have  replied  that  he  considered  it  a 


good  sign  of  London  that  such  sermons  should 
be  popular.    Certainly  it  argued  no  little  thought- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  his  audience,  that  they 
should  have  appreciated  so  highly  such  sermons 
as  the  "  Quebec  Chapel  Sermons  " — which  after- 
wards appeared  in  a  series  of  volumes — when 
quietly  read  from  the  manuscript,  as  was  Alford's 
habit  in  his  morning  discourse.     In  his  afternoon 
sermon  he  followed  a  different  method.     "  The 
afternoon  congpr^^tion,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"  is  the  one  that  I  lave  best,  being  my  own  child. 
It  has  increased  from  absolutely  nothing  to  within 
a  hundred  or  two  of  the  morning.    To  them  I 
do  not  preach  but  expound  the  Gospels ;  in  fact, 
expand  my  Greek  Testament  notes, — a  sort  of 
thing  in  which,  as  you  may  imagine,  I  delight 
much.*'     Such  is  Alford's  o^mi  account  of  these 
afternoon    leetures;   and    one   who    frequently 
attended  them  writes  of  them :  ^'  The  Sunday 
afternoon  congregation  of  Quebec  Chapel  was  of 
a  high  order ;  members  of  Parliament,  eminent 
lawyers;  and  other  representatives  of  the  intel- 
lectual classes,  were  always  to  be  found  there. 
To  such  men  the  careful  study  of  a  definite  but 
not  fragmentary  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
which  was  presented  to  them  was  certainly  an 
interesting  thing.     Escaping  from  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  pulpit,  it  invited  them  to  verify 
what  was  said  by  the  conscientious  study  of  the 
chapter  for  themselves."     On  the  whole,  Alford 
greatly  enjoyed    his  work   in  Quebec   Chapel. 
There  were  drawbacks  in  such  a  position,  and  he 
sometimes  complained  of  "  the  soldier  of  fortune  " 
sort  of  feeling  which  the  minister  of  such  a  church 
was  likely  to  get  into,  deprived  as  he  was  of  the 
balance  which  parish  work  supplies. 

One  of  his  London  occupations  deserves  men- 
tion, as  it  formed  the  first  beginning  of  a  great 
national  undertaking.  In  May  1856,  in  a  clericiil 
meeting  of  which  Alford  was  a  member,  the  de- 
sirableness of  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
was  discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be 
most  desirable  to  have  such  a  translation  as  would 
make  the  people  generally  sharers  in  that  more 
accurate  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  text  to  which  modem  scholarship  had 
reached ;  but  the  difficulties  arising  from  popular 
fears  and  prejudices  were  felt  to  be  very  great. 
However,  the  thing  was  needed,  and  they  resolved 
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to  make  a  tentative  effort  by  publishing  a  revised 
version  of  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
the  view  of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the 
larger  enterprise.  A  revised  vereion  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  was  accordingly  issued  in  1857,  and 
was  followed  by  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  same  form.  These  revised  versions 
greatly  helped  the  cause  of  revision,  as  they 
proved  to  those  who  were  afraid  to  permit  scholars 
to  lay  hands  upon  King  James's  version  that 
it  was  possible  to  correct  its  inaccuracies  and 
remove  its  obscurities  without  losing  the  dignity 
and  archaic  beauty  which  have  rendered  it  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  English  people. 

In  1857  another  change  took  place  in  Alford's 
life,  through  his  appointment,  by  the  government 
of  Lord  Pfelmerston,  to  the  Deanery  of  Canter- 
bury. His  energetic  nature  soon  made  itself 
felt  even  in  the  sleepy  atmosphere  of  a  cathedral 
city.  Before  going  there  he  wrote  :  "  There  is 
much  to  be  done  in  Canterbury.  At  present  the 
dean  preaches  only  three  times  a  year  I  and  there 
is  but  one  sermon  each  Sunday.  My  first  care 
will  be  to  establish  an  afternoon  sermon,  which 
I  shall  take  myself  when  in  residence."  After  a 
conflict  with  his  colleagues  on  the  subject,  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  this  afternoon  service, 
and  it  became  a  permanent  institution.  As  Dean 
of  Canterbury  he  was  one  of  the  public  men  of 
England,  in  a  sense  in  which  he  had  never  before 
been.  And  while  England  learned  to  understand 
him  and  love  him  as  few  Church  dignitaries  have 
been  loved,  one  cannot  wonder  that  many  of  his 
utterances  and  actions  surprised  and  offended 
those  who  thought  that  the  great  duty  of  a  dig- 
nitary of  the  Church  of  England  was  to  be  a  safe 
man.  In  his  speeches  in  Convocation,  and  in 
his  articles  in  the  Contemporary  Bevicw — the 
editorship  of  which  he  undertook  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Greek  Testament — he  expressed 
his  opinions  with  a  defiance  of  conventional  reti- 
cence which  delighted  some,  exasperated  others, 
and  surprised  all.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
was  an  article  published  by  him  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review^  and  entitled  "  The  Church  of  the 
Future."  In  this  article  he  maintained  that  the 
severance  of  the  Church  from  the  State  of  Eng- 
land was  inevitable.  "  History,"  he  said,  "  has 
for  ages  been  preparing  its  way ;  in  past  changes 


it  has  been  conceded  over  and  oyer  again ;  God's 
arm  is  thrusting  it  on,  and  man's  power  cannot 
keep  it  back."    Instead  of  feeling  alarm  at  the 
prospect  of  a  change  so  terrible  to  most  church- 
men, he  calmly  discussed  the  matter,  showing 
how  many  advantages  it  would  bring  to  tbe 
English  Church.     He  did  not  believe  that  it 
would  deprive  the  clei^  either  of  income  or  of 
status,   although   inequalities   would    be  pared 
do^vn ;  and  the  Church  would  no  longer  "  main- 
tain two  neighbouring  rural  clergymen — whose 
right  to  social  position  and  whose  work  are  equal 
— the  one  as  a  prince,  the  other  as  a  b^^gar." 
It  would   enable  the   Church,   he   maintained 
to  act  with  freedom  and  dignity  in  all  matten 
which  concerned  her ;  and  not,  as  now,  "  to  aDorr 
agencies — confessed  by  common  sense  to  be  im- 
perative— to  be  first  started  by  others,  and  then, 
when  they  have  become  institutions  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  laggingly,  feebly,  and  perfanctorOf 
to  imitate  them,  and  take  immense  credit  for  tbe 
proceeding."     Words  such  as  these  regarding  bis 
own  Church  had  come  from  no  English  clergyman 
of  eminence  since  the  days  of  Arnold .   It  was  these 
words,  and  actions  corresponding  to  them,  whicli 
made  Alford  so  honoured  and  trusted  by  a  large 
number  of  Christians  outside  as  well  as  insile 
the   Establishment ;    but  they  frightened  aad 
offended  others,  and  were  the  cause  that  further' 
promotion  in  the  Church  never  came  to  the  DeaXB. 
of  Canterbury.     An  outspoken  and  rash  bishop 
seemeil  something  that  the  Church  would  no* 
survive,  so  he  was  passed  over  for  men  who  h»A 
far  fewer  claims.     For  this  he  cared  little,  fof 
Canterbury  gave  him  leisure  for  his  literary  worfe 
such  as  he  could  not  have  secured  amid  episoopfll 
duties.     On  one  occasion  he  gave  humorous  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings  on  the  subject  in  tlitf 
following  verses : — 

*'  I'm  gUd  I'm  not »  Uihop^ 
To  have  to  walk  in  gftlUn, 
And  get  mj  conduct  pnUad  about 
Bj  democrat  dictaton. 

"  WhUe  Ihfwj  cathedral 
Sit  writing  at  mj  ease, 
And  fanning  mj  graj  templM 
With  the  wanton  •nmmar  Inmb, 

"  From  Long lof  down  to  Sodor, 
From  Sxeter  to  TiJncoln, 
The]r>e  knots  to  cut  or  to  untia 
Would  make  ma  mtd  to  think  oa.** 

The  great  work  of  his  life   was  assuredly 
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thered  by  this  passing  over  of  his  name  in 
\  distribution  of  bishoprics.  His  Greek  Tes- 
Qe&t  was  oompleted  in  Canterbury;  and  with 
iry  new  volume,  and  with  every  new  issue  of 
)  former  volumes,  it  became  more  thorough 
1  Tsluable.  He  also  issued  a  New  Testament 
'  English  readers,  in  which  he  adapted  the 
\tB  of  his  Ghreek  Testament  to  the  needs  of 
ik  readers.  And,  last  of  all,  to  make  the  bene- 
still  more  extensive,  he  published  a  revised 
oialation  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 
had  been  the  passion  of  his  life  to  make  the 
ble  understood ;  and  he  had  laboured  for  this 
i  in  his  remote  rural  parish  when  the  cause 
IB  unpopular,  and  there  were  few  to  sympa- 
ize  with  him.  It  was,  however,  his  rare  feli- 
ty  to  live  to  see  the  cause  of  his  early  enthu- 
urn  taken  up  by  the  highest  authorities  of  his 
vm  Church,  and  launched  as  a  national  under- 
iking.  The  appointment  of  the  Kevision  Com- 
uitee  was  such  a  crowning  of  Alford's  life-work, 
Ittt  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  he  should  have 
^ken  of  it  in  terms  which  to  calmer  observers 
aiy  seem  exaggerated.  It  may  not  have  been 
*the  most  important  event  since  the  Reforma- 
im,"  the  first  meeting  of  the  revisers  around 
il»  tomb  of  Edward  VI.,  but  it  was  certainly 
n  oceorrence  of  no  little  importance  when  the 
?Aidple8  which  Alford  had  so  long  contended 
*  Were  recognized  by  the  English  Church  and 
«B  Soglish  people.  A  somewhat  tragic  in- 
•"■t  attaches  to  Alford's  connection  with  this 
''^t  national  enterprise,  in  which  he  was  fitted 
^  lUtmre  and  previous  study  to  bear  so  impor- 
^^  a  part.  Incessant  toil  had  done  its  work  on 
^  fttrong  and  active  frame ;  and  in  consequence 
•prions  symptoms,  he  was  ordered  by  his 
^ical  advisers  to  abandon  all  serious  work 
*^  he  oodd  avoid ;  so  that  bis  Commentary 
'Qie  Old  Testament)  which  he  had  so  courage- 
'^3^  planned,  as  well  as  the  revision  work,  had 
'^  relinquished.  "  My  last  remembrances," 
^  Bishop  EUioott,  "  of  my  dear  friend  are 
'^  connected  vrith  his  share  in  the  revision 
^le  authorized  version  of  the  New  Testament 
^t;  is  now  going  on.  Long  and  eagerly  had  he 
*Ved  forward  to  that  work,  greatly  had  he  prc- 
f^  the  way  for  it,  steadily  had  he  advocated 
At  last  he  was  permitted  to  seft  it  in  pro- 


gress, and  himself  to  take  a  leading  part  in  it. 
From  the  first  day  the  New  Testament  com- 

• 

pany  met,  to  the  last  sad  morning  when  he 
gently  and  resignedly  gathered  his  books  to- 
gether, and  told  us  that  *  the  doctors  had  for- 
bidden his  continuance  of  the  work,'  he  was 
never  absent  from  one  of  our  meetings.  Never 
was  man  more  tenderly  regretted  by  those  with 
whom  he  worked ;  and  when,  at  our  first  meet- 
ing after  he  had  been  called  to  rest  from  his 
labours,  the  Collect  for  All  Saints'  Day  was  added 
to  our  simple  prayers,  never  were  its  touching 
words  more  deeply  felt  by  those  that  heard  them, 
than  by  us  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  that  sor- 
rowful day."  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1870  that 
he  bade  farewell  to  his  work  at  the  Revision 
Committee.  He  did  not,  however,  altogether 
cease  to  work.  His  voice  was  still  heard  from 
his  cathedral  pulpit,  and  he  continued  to  occupy 
himself  with  his  duties  in  Canterbury.  On  New 
Year's  Day  1871  he  preached  a  sermon  suitable 
for  the  occasion,  and  on  the  same  day  wrote  in 
his  diary :  "  God  only  knows  whether  I  shall 
survive  this  year.  I  sometimes  think  my  health 
is  giving  way ;  but  his  will  be  done.''  On  the 
12th  of  January  the  call  came  to  him,  and  his 
spirit  passed  into  the  presence  of  his  Lord.  He 
was  buried  in  a  grave  selected  by  himself  in  St. 
Martin's  Churchyard,  Canterbury ;  and  the  Latin 
inscription  placed  by  his  own  desire  upon  his 
tomb  runs  thus :  '^  The  inn  of  a  traveller  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem."  Men  of  opposite  opinions — 
those  who  had  disapproved  of  much  of  his  public 
life — joined  in  the  sorrow  which  the  tidings  of 
his  death  occasioned ;  and  it  was  acknowledged 
by  all  that  England  lost  in  him  one  of  the  truest 
and  purest  spirits  which  has  for  a  long  time  ap- 
peared among  her  ecclesiastics,  and  one  whose 
place  it  would  be  hard  to  fill.  But,  to  borrow 
his  own  words,  written  a  year  before  his  death, 
regarding  an  ecclesiastical  opponent,  "  that  such 
men  have  been  among  us  in  these  days  of  wide 
dissension,  and  that  the  charm  of  their  presence 
has  been  recognized  even  by  those  most  widely 
separated  from  them,  is  a  bow  in  the  dark  cloud 
which  seems  to  hang  over  the  Church." 

One  word  in  conclusion,  to  correct  a  misap- 
prehension which  some  good  people  have  un- 
questionably entertained  regarding  the  Dean  of 
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Canterbury.  The  impatient  manner  in  whicli 
he  rejected  what  he  deemed  traditional  mis- 
takes, and  his  fearless  mode  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, led  some  to  fear  that  he  was  drifting  towards 
the  shoals  of  sceptical  thought ;  and  he  was  some- 
times classed  with  those  ^vith  whose  views  he  had 
no  sympathy.  The  truth  is  that  Alford  never 
wavered  in  his  firm  attachment  to  the  great  evan- 
gelical verities  which  he  had  learned  to  love  in 
his  childhood.  An  interesting  corroboration  of 
this  is  given  in  his  memoir.     About  a  year  be- 


fore his  deathy  he  had  a  conversation  with  a 
gentleman  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  en- 
deavour to  counteract,  by  apologefcic&l  lectuies, 
the  sceptical  tendencies  of  our  time.  "  I  wdl 
remember,"  writes  this  gentleman,  "  that  he 
seemed  almost  surprised  that  I  spoke  of  them  so 
seriously,  as  if  they  had  any  danger  for  God- 
fearing men ;  and  he  said  with  great  simplidtj, 
^  Well,  I  have  never  felt  tempted  to  go  from  mj 
anchorage.' " 
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lUSIE  could  not  understand  the  alteration 
in  Elfie,  but  altered  she  certainly  was. 
Sometimes  she  would  stay  away  for  two 
or  three  days  together,  and  then  come 
home  and  be  as  affectionate  as  ever,  and  give  Susie  all 
the  money  she  had  been  able  to  get ;  but  she  would  never 
tell'  her  how  she  got  it  or  where  she  had  been.  Then, 
after  staying  about  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  she 
would  go  off  no  one  knew  where,  leaving  Susie  to  lie 
listening  for  her  to  come  home  at  night,  and  to  feel  veiy 
dull  and  l(»nely  by  herself. 

Poor  S'lsie  had  other  anxieties  to  trouble  her,  too, 
besides  t).<*se  she  suffered  on  Elfie's  account  Work 
was  becotiiing  scarce ;  and  soon  after  the  winter  set  in 
she  was  told  she  had  better  look  out  for  something  else 
to  do,  as  they  could  not  give  her  the  sewing  much 
longer. 

"  What  shall  I  do— what  can  I  do  ?"  said  Susie,  when 
she  told  Elfie  of  this. 

"  I  must  get  some  more  money,"  said  Elfie.  "  I 
daresay  I  can  get  enough  for  both  of  us,  and  then  you 
need  not  do  this  work." 

"But  can't  I  help  you?"  asked  Susie.    "I  shouldn't' 
like  you  to  do  everything." 

"  You  can't  help  me  get  money,"  said  Elfie  evasively. 

"  Oh,  I  won't  mind  going  into  the  market  with  you,  if 
you'll  ask  the  men  to  let  me  mind  the  baskets  as  well 
as  you,"  said  Susie. 

Elfie  laughed.    "  You  couldn't,"  she  said. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  could— I  would,"  added  Susie.  "  Fd  do 
anything  to  earn  some  money." 

*'  Could  you  fight  the  boys  if  they  came  to  take  the 
things?"  asked  Eifie. 

Susie  shook  her  head,  and  looked  greatly  disappointed. 
<<  Ob,  what  can  I  do  ?"  she  said.  "  This  is  the  last  lot 
of  shirts  I  shall  have  to  make,  and  I  must  do  something 
to  earn  some  money." 


Elfie  thought  for  a  minnte  or  two  of  all  the  meui 
she  had  tried  to  earn  money,  but  there  was  only  one  is 
which  Susie  was  likely  to  succeed.  "You  might  deu 
doorsteps,"  she  said  slowly. 

*'  Oh  yes,  mother  tanght  me  how  to  dean  the  bfliitb 
and  scrub  the  floor,"  said  Susie  quickly. 

"  Can  yon  clean  knives  and  forks  as  well  ?"  ftdttd 
Elfie. 

Susie  nodded.  "  I  know  how  to  do  all  sorts  of  dnn- 
ing,"  she  siud. 

"  I  don't,"  said  Elfie ;  "  I  can  just  dean  steps.  And  to 
when  the  people  asked  me  to  dean  the  knives  and  ferin, 
and  I  couldn't,  they  wouldn't  let  me  do  the  steps.  But 
if  you  can  do  all  sorts  of  work  you  can  soon  get  some. 
rU  show  you  how  to  manage." 

Elfie  kept  her  word.  As  soon  as  the  last  bundle  d 
shirts  was  carried  home,  and  before  the  money  vtf  ex- 
pended, the  two  girls  went  out  together  in  seaidi  of  1000 
employment  for  Susie. 

A  short  distance  from  Fishei's  Lane  there  was  * 
respectable  neighbourhood,  where  the  people  seeoied  to 
pride  themsdves  on  the  neatness  of  their  dooistepii  bo^ 
where  very  few  could  afford  to  keep  servants  to  cieiA 
them.    Here  Elfie  had  often  earned  a  few  pence,  toA 
might  have  gained  more  if  she  could  have  done  mof* 
than  clean  the  steps ;  for  occasionaUy  she  had  been  aike^ 
to  clean  knives  and  forks,  or  windows.  There  she  broogbt 
Susie,  and  boldly  knocked  at  a  door,  asking  if  tbej 
wanted  the  steps  deaned« 

"  Not  to-day,"  answered  the  woman ;  "and  beeide^^ 
the  girl  who  deans  my  steps  must  do  the  knivei  V)A 
forks  as  well." 

''  She  can  dean  knives  and  all  sorts  of  thiogi,**  fl*^ 
Elfie,  pushing  Susie  forward. 

The  woman  looked  at  her.  "  Have  jcra  learned  to 
scrub?"  she  asked. 

^  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Susie  quietly. 
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^jbUBLf  you  may  come  to  me  to-morrow  and  I'll 
angfting  to  da'* 

idelighted,  and  Elfie  looked  pleased.   '<Toa'll 
get  on  now,"  she  said  complacently. 
dean  all  these  steps  ?"  asked  Susie,  looking 
leat  quiet  street 

l^ied.   '*I  don't  clean  steps  now,  I  tell  you," 
ither  sharply. 

not  ?"  asked  Susie ;  "  do  you  get  so  many 
mind  now  ? "  she  asked. 
I  mind  baskets  either,"  said  Elfie  fiercely, 
street  rubbish— just  what  people  said  I  was 
od  I  don't  care  a  bit  No,  I  don't  care ;  and  I 
"  she  added,  '*  though  you  do  talk  about  that 
I  try  to  coax  me  to  go  with  you." 
K^ed  at  her  angry  face  in  silent  surprise. 
i  bare  provoked  this  outbreak  she  could  not 
e  had  not  ventured  to  mention  the  Ragged 
her  for  some  weeks  past,  although  she  had 
up  all  hope  of  persuading  her  to  go  with  her. 
liaf  8  the  matter^ what  do  you  mean  ?"  she 

»ked  somewhat  subdued.  ''  Why,  you're  not 
me  about  what  I  do  to  get  the  money,"  she 
r  more  quietly.  "  I  cleaned  steps  as  long  as  I 
;  I  never  had  anybody  to  teach  me  to  do 
I  you  had ;  and  then  the  people  in  the  market 
a  thief,  and  I  couldnH  get  the  baskets  to 

mind,  Elfie ;  I  know  you  ain't  a  thief,  and  I 
said  Susie,  in  a  gentle,  soothing  voice. 
Se  shrunk  away  from  the  proffered  caress. 
I  tell  you,  and  don't  want  you  to  love  me." 
it  I  will  love  you,  even  if  you  are  bad,"  said 
a  smile. 

BTcation  ended,  as  usual,  in  both  girls  pro- 
sy would  never  leave  the  other;  but  a  feel- 
Baainess  was  left  in  Susie's  mind,  and  she 
get  rid  of  the  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
icfa  Elfie  spent  her  time  now.  She  loved  her 
1  very  dearly,  in  spite  of  her  strange  behaviour 
,  and  she  wished  Elfie  would  tell  her  how  she 
>ney  she  brought  home.  It  was  often  silver 
^  as  pence ;  but  the  possession  of  it  never 
give  her  any  pleasure,  and  she  was  sure  to  be 
angry  if  she  asked  where  it  came  from,  and 
ise  to  eat  anything  that  was  bought  with  it 
very  puzzling  to  Susie,  and  the  more  she 
bout  it  the  more  unhappy  did  she  become; 
le  was  afraid  to  tell  Elfie  of  her  unhappiness, 
ihe  should  put  her  oft-repeated  threat  into 
,  and  never  come  home  any  more. 
I  earning  a  little  money  still  herself,  but  she 
dq>end  upon  earning  a  regular  amoimt  as 
did  the  sewing ;  for  people  did  not  want  their 
(led  every  day.  She  managed  to  give  satisfac- 
his  new  work,  and  the  first  to  employ  her 
ided  her  to  several  neighbours ;  but  it  was  only 


one  or  two  days  a  week  that  she  was  wanted,  and  the 
rest  of  her  time  passed  very  slowly  if  Elfie  did  not  come 
home  all  day. 

One  morning  Susie^  thought  she  would  walk  a  little 
further,  and  venture  to  inquire  in  another  direction  if  a 
girl  was  wanted  to  do  housework.  She  had  heard  that 
girls  sometimes  could  get  a  place  to  go  to  eveiy  morning, 
and  have  part  of  their  meals  each  day.  Now,  if  she 
could  do  this  it  would  be  so  much  pleasanter,  and  she 
would  not  mind  how  hard  she  had  to  work ;  and  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  inquire  for  such  a  place  as  ibis 
before  she  left  home. 

Which  way  to  turn  she  did  not  know,  and  she  stood 
at  the  top  of  Fisher's  Lane  looking  up  and  down  the  road 
debating  this  point,  until  at  length  she  lifted  her  heart 
in  silent  prayer  to  God  to  guide  her  aright  Then  she 
walked  cheerfully  on  down  the  road  for  some  distance, 
until  she  came  to  some  quiet  side-streets,  and  at  the 
comer  of  one  of  these  she  went  into  a  grocei^s  shop,  and 
asked  if  they  knew  any  one  who  wanted  a  girL 

The  man  asked  her  how  old  she  was,  and  what  work 
she  could  do  ;  and  then  told  her  his  wife  wanted  some 
one  to  help  her  with  the  work  in  the  morning,  and 
asked  her  to  step  into  the  back-parlour  and  spekk  to 
her.  Susie's  heart  beat  high  with  hope  as  she  went  into 
the  room,  while  the  grocer  called  his  wife.  Surely  Qod 
had  directed  her  steps,  that  she  should  hear  of  what  she 
wanted  so  soon! 

The  grocer's  wife  asked  Susie  a  good  many  questions, 
but  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  hei:  answers.  She  could 
not,  however,  quite  decide  about  taking  her,  she  said ;  she 
must  talk  to  her  husband  first,  she  did  not  know  what 
he  would  say  about  taking  her  without  a  character,  and 
from  such  a  bad  place  as  Fisher's  Lane,  too,  and  so  she 
must  come  again  the  next  morning. 

Susie  promised  to  do  so,  hoping  the  answer  would  be 
favourable,  for  she  thought  she  should  be  very  comfort- 
able working  under  such  a  kind  mistress ;  and  then  the 
wages  offered— eighteen-pence  a  week  and  her  breakfast 
and  dinner— seemed  to  promise  almost  riches.  Her 
heart  was  light  although  it  trembled  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation as  she  went  through  the  shop  again. 

Just  as  she  reached  the  street  she  noticed  there  was 
a  little  commotion  lower  down ;  a  group  of  boys  and 
girls,  and  a  policeman  half  dra^ng,  half  canying  some- 
body along.  Susie's  heart  almost  stood  still  as  she 
caught  sight  of  the  little  ragged  culprit,  and  she  could 
only  totter  forward  a  few  steps  past  the  grocer,  who  had 
stepped  out  on  to  the  pavement,  when  she  became  sure 
it  was  Elfie  in  the  policeman's  hands. 

<'  0  Elfie,  Elfie !  what  is  it ;  what  is  the  matter  ? " 
said  Susie,  darting  forward. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  Elfie  ceased  her  struggles. 
*'  Go  away,  Susie,"  she  muttered  hoarsely,  staring  at  her 
wildly. 

"  No,  no,  I  can't  go  away,"  said  Susie,  trying  to  catch 
hold  of  her  frock.    "  Tell  me  what  i^  b,  Elfie." 

<<  No  need  to  ask  what  it  is,"  laughed  two  or  three 
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boys ;  "  she^s  a  regular  little  thief,  she  is ;  but  she's 
caught  at  last,  and  serve  her  right.*' 

Elfie  looked  defiant,  and  renewed  her  kicking  and 
struggling,  but  Susie  burst'into  tears.  "  Oh,  don*t  take 
her  away/*  she  sobbed,  appealing  to  the  policeman ; 
''  oh,  please  let  her  come  home  with  me,  and  she'll  never 
do  it  any  more.'* 

"Home  with  you,**  said  the  man  roughly.  "Then* 
you're  one  of  the  Fisher  Lane  thieves  too,  I  suppose.** 

Susie's  pale  face  flushed  and  a  look  of  shame  stole 
over  it ;  but  still  she  did  not  attempt  to  leave  Elbe's  side, 
although  she  knew  all  that  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  were 
staring  at  her  and  calling  her  a  thief  as  well  as  Elfie. 

"  "Why  don't  you  go  away,  Susie  ?  I  don't  want  you  ; 
I  never  want  to  see  you  any  more/'  said  Elfie  in  a  hard, 
defiant  tone. 

But  Susie  did  not  go  away.  They  had  got  into  the 
broad  open  road  now,  and  everybody  turned  to  look  at 
them— looks  that  seemed  to  crush  poor  Susie  and  make 
her  heart  almost  stand  still  with  horror  and  anguish ; 
but  still  she  kept  on  walking  in  the  centre  of  the  little 
crowd.  ''  If  Elfie  has  been  stealing,  you  must  take  me 
up  too/*  she  said  to  the  policeman,  '^  for  I  had  part  of 
the  money.** 

'^I  daresay  you  did.  There*s  a  nice  lot  of  thieves 
round  in  Fisher's  Lane,  I  know/*  said  the  man.  And 
as  the  gates  of  the  police-station  were  reached,  he  took 
good  care  that  they  should  close  on  Susie  too.  She  had 
no  wish  to  escape,  although  she  trembled  as  they  entered 
a  room  where  another  man  asked  their  names  and  where 
they  lived. 

While  this  was  being  done,  the  policeman  who  had 
brought  them  whispered  to  one  of  the  others,  and  then 
they  were  taken  to  a  dark  room  and  locked  up.  Elfie 
screamed  with  terror  as  the  door  closed,  and  they  were 
left  standing  there  in  the  cold,  dark  room  with  only  the 
rift  of  daylight  that  struggled  through  the  grating  high 
up  in  the  wall.  Susie  shuddered,  but  she  was  not  so 
frightened  as  Elfie,  who  fell  sobbing  on  her  neck. 

Susie  clasped  her  arms  round  her.  '^  What  is  it,  Elfie  ? 
What  have  you  done  ?**  asked  Susie  in  a  whisper. 

''Just  what  they  said.  Tve  done  it  many  a  time,** 
sobbed  Elfie ;  '^  but  t  didn't  do  it  to-day,  for  I  see  some- 
body coming,  and  put  the  boots  down.'* 

''  0  Elfie  !  you*ve  been  stealing,"  said  Susie  sadly. 

Elfie  tried  to  twist  herself  away  from  Susie.  "  Wliy 
don't  you  say  you  hate  me  ?  I  know  you  do/*  she  said. 

''  No,  I  don't,  Elfie,  or  else  I  shouldn't  have  come  to 
prison  with  you/*  said  Susie,  holding  her  more  tightly  in 
her  arms. 

Elfie  yielded  to  the  loving  embrace  and  sobbed  again. 
"  That's  the  worst  of  it/'  she  said  ;  "  I  shouldn't  care  so 
much  for  what  the  policeman  could  do  to  me,  if  you 
didn't  know  about  it." 

"  But  God  would  know,  if  I  did  not/'  said  Susie,  in  a 
gentle  whisper. 

Elfie  shuddered.  "  Does  God  know  everything  ?"  she 
said. 


"  Yes ;  everything  we  say  or  do/*  answered  Sosiei 
''  He  knows  how  many  times  you  stole  thingSi  althougli 
you  may  forget" 

"  Well,  I  don't  cai«/'  said  Elfie  defiantly.  ""  He  dcm't 
love  me.*' 

''  0  Elfie,  he  does ;  and  it  makes  him  sofxy,  tod 
angry  too,  when  we  do  anything  that  is  wrong ;"  and 
Susie  biu^t  into  tears. 

''Don*t  cry,  don*t  cry,  Susie,  and  Fll  never  do  it  aoj 
more.  Fll  try  and  get  some  honest  work,  though  it  is  so 
hard/*  said  Elfie,  and  her  tears  broke  out  afresh. 

The  two  sat  down  together  on  the  hard,  cold  floor,  sod 
with  their  arms  round  each  other's  necks,  Elfie  promised 
never  to  steal  again  if  Susie  would  leave  off  crying  ud 
love  her  still.  "  I  will  try  to  be  honest,  and  mind  the  bu- 
kets  and  clean  steps/'  she  sobbed;  '^  but  they  called  loe  a 
thief  when  I  wasn*t;  and  then  when  we  wanted  thattro- 
pence  for  the  rent,  and  I  couldn't  get  it  any  other  mj, 
I  thought  Fd  steal  it,  only  you  shouldn't  know.*' 

''  0  Elfie,  did  you  steal  that  sixpence  ?"  asked  Sosie. 

Elfie  sobbed.  ''  I  stole  some  things  and  sold  'em  to 
get  that/*  she  said ; ."  that  was  the  first  time  since  Fd 
known  yon/'  she  added. 

"  Did  you  steal  before  ?"  asked  Susie. 

"  Yes,  sometimes  when  I  was  very  hungry ;  and  thej 
knew  it  at  the  Ragged  School,  that  Was  why  I  woaldnt 
go  with  you/'  said  Elfie,  who  seemed  determined  to  mib 
a  full  confession  now. 

"  What  did  you  steal  ? "  asked  Susie. 

''  All  sorts  of  thing8,~anything  I  could  see  io  ibop 
and  nm  away  with.  I  never  felt  bad  about  it  before,  bat 
when  I  took  the  things  to  get  that  sixpence  fSw. the  reoty 
I  felt  I  was  wicked,  and  God  seemed  to  be  looking  at  me 
all  the  time,  though  I  wanted  to  forget  all  about  him." 

"  Yes,  God  was  looking  at  you/'  said  Susie ;  ''and  be 
was  sorry  about  you  too ;  more  sorry  than  I  can  be^  be- 
cause he  loves  you  more  than  I  do." 

"More  than  you  do,"  repeated  Elfie ;  "he  can't, to 
you've  come  to  prison  with  me,  though  all  tiie  pe<^ 
was  looking  at  you  and  calling  you  a  thief." 

"  Yes,  he  has/'  said  Susie.  "  Don't  you  remember  I 
told  you  about  the  Lord  Jesus  being  Gk>d  as  well  as  man  t 
WeU,  he  came  down  from  heaven  to  die  for  our  ains-to 
save  us  just  because  we  had  all  been  doing  sudb  wicked 
things  as  stealing,  and  telling  lies,  and  forgetting  hiA 
But  to  do  this  he  had  to  suffer  a  dreadfdl,  cruel  deatiL 
And  he  wasn't  compelled  to  do  it  either,  for  he  did  not 
deserve  it ;  it  was  us  who  deserved  it,  but  he  loved  as  ^ 
much  that  he  took  our  punishment  instead." 

"  But  he  won't  love  me  now/'  said  Elfie ;  "itfs  nog'*^ 
telling  me  about  this  now." 

"  Yes,  it  is,  Elfie,  if  you  will  only  ask  him  to  help  y^ 
to  be  honest  in  future/'  said  Susie. 

"But  Fve  been  stealing,— Fve  done  such  lots  of 
things/*  said  Elfie. 

"  But  Jesus  will  forgive  them  all  if  you  ask  him,"  ^^ 
Susie  quickly.  "He  loves  you  still,  Elfie;  thongb 
you've  been  trying  to  forget  him,  he  hasn't  forgot  joo- 
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joa  to  believe  in  his  love  and  love  him 

M^  are  yon  sure  about  it?  Are  you  sure 
.  love  me  as  much  as  you  do  ? "   asked 

«B  you  a  great  deal  more  than  I  do.  Tbal^s 
eaches  us  to  love  each  other,  that  we  may  un- 
iis  love,"  said  Susie.  "Mother  used  to  say 
Mver  tmderstand  Qod*s  love  if  it  wasn't  for 


having  father  and  mother  or  brothers  and  sisters  to  love 


» 


us. 

*'  I  never  bad  a  father  and  mother  to  love  me,"  saiA 
Elfie..  "  I  never  lyul  anybody  but  you,  Susie." 

"  Never  mind,  Fll  be  your  sister,  and  love  you,"  said 
Susie. 

''  And  then,  perhaps,  by-and-by  I  shall  understand 
about  Qod*s  love,"  whispered  Elfie,  as  she  laid  her  head 
confidingly  on  Susie's  shoulder. 


A   TALE    OF   THE   LATE   SIEOE   OF   PABIS. 


BY   ANNIE   LUCAS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IN  THE  CALX  AFTEB  THE  8T0BM. 

'The  seas  are  quiet  when  the  winds  give  o'er, 
So,  calm  are  we,  when  passions  are  no  more ; 
For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 
01  fleeting  things,  so  certain  to  be  lost." 

W 


OW-that  it  is  all  over,  —  tlie  over- 
shadowing dread,  the  breathless  hor- 
ror, the  dull  endurance,  the  weary 
sickness  of  hope  deferred, — and  we 
he  freely  once  more,  I  feel  I  should  like 
vn  in  the  strange  deep  quiet  that  has 
on  our  hearts  and  lives  since  the  last  act 
rribie  drama  was  played  out,  especially 
same  to  this  quiet  retreat,  and  write  an 
f  the  great  events  and  thrilling  scenes 
fhich  we  have  so  lately  passed. 
6  in  after-years,  when  the  frosts  of  age 
ired  my  hair,  and  the  reflection  of  other 
other  occurrences  mingle  with  gathering 
my  mind's  mirror, — now  so  clear  and 
ving  back  to  my  saddened  gaze  in  such 
efined,  truth  -  revealing  outlines  each 
ie  scene  of  the  past  eventful  year, — ^I  may 
to  have  preserved  the  records,  which 
s  at  least,  are  but  those  of  the  common 
daily  life — its  stream  turned,  indeed, 
ordinary  course  between  the  sheltering 
social  harmony  and  domestic  peace,  and 
ildly  with  torrent  force  over  the  wrecks 
of  our  hopes,  or  spreading  drearily  out 
rsihy  flats  oi^inaction  and  despair — but 
ordinary,  daily  life  still,  with  its  usual 


routine  of  morning  and  evening,  sleeping  and 
waking,  thinking  and  feeling,  hoping  and  fear- 
ing, loving  and  sorrowing.  Each  day  with  its 
burden  taken  up,  each  night  with  its  load  laid 
down. 

In  measure,  I  mean.  Of  course,  in  such  a  life 
as  we  have  led  these  months,  everything  seems 
disjointed,  every  thought  and  feeling  intensified, 
every  power  of  mind  and  body  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most. Yet  toe  have  been  Qiirselves  through  it  all, 
we  people  of  Paris.  Lifted  out  of  ourselves, 
raised  above  ourselves — sometimes,  alas!  sunk  be- 
low ourselves— it  maybe;  still  ourselves j  not  heroes 
and  heroines,  but  poor,  tried,  sorrowful  men  and 
women,  bearing  the  burden  laid  upon  us,  because 
it  was  there,  and  must  be  borne,  because  our  hands 
were  too  feeble  to  lift  it  off. 

But  when  time  has  rolled  on,  and  these  days 
have  become  historic,  and  these  records  of  mine 
chronicles  of  an  heroic  time  gone  by;  when,  per- 
haps, little  children  and  fair  maidens  gather 
round  my  knee  as  we  did  of  old  round  that  of  our 
great -aunt  Marthe,  —  I  may  see  their  bright 
eyes  dilate,  their  rosy  lips  quiver,  and  their  smooth 
round  checks  flush  high,  as  I  read  from  these 
pages  the  touching  details  of  meek  endurance, 
and  faithful  love,  and  patient  sorrow  which  now 
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Beem  to  be  too  deeply  engraven  on  my  memory 
ever  to  wear  away.  And  it  may  be  that,  like 
flint  from  flint,  the  deeds  of  brave  men  and 
noble  women  may  strike  answering  sparks  from 
those  young  eager  spirits,  while  they  canse  my 
slower  pulses  to  throb  again  as  of  yore. 

And  I  think  the  memories  of  those  days  must 
ever  turn  my  thoughts  upwards  and  heavenward 
— to  Him  whom  I  first  learned  to  know  in  those 
cloudy  and  dark  days. 

It  was  too  sad  to  sit  round  the  old  hearth  at 
home,  amidst  the  vacant  places  that  represented 
the  broken  links  in  our  household  chain.  So 
we  have  come  here,  to  this  fair,  sweet  spot, 
where  no  traces  of  War's  desolating  footsteps  are 
visible,  no  echoes  of  past  strife,  still  vibrating  so 
painfully  round  our  old  home,  are  heard ;  none 
but  the  sweet  sounds  of  nature — the  bird's  glad 
song  and  the  insect's  hum  in  place  of  the  cannon's 
boom — waving  trees,  and  green  hills,  and  pure 
sunshine  instead  of  the  battered  walls,  and 
blackened  ruins,  and  worn,  sorrowful  faces  of  the 
fated  city  in  which  we  dwelt — the  aromatic  scent 
of  budding  pines  and  sweet  breath  of  violets  in 
place  of  its  oppressed,  war-laden  atmosphere — 
peasant  simplicity  and  homely  kindness  instead 
of  the  causeless  suspicion  and  ceaseless  din  of 
party  strife.     A  goodly  exchange  indeed. 

Already  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  is  dawning  on 
Nina's  white  cheek,  and  A  maud  makes  the 
wooden  walls  of  the  old  farmhouse  ring  at  times 
with  his  boyish  mirth.  The  yoimg  so  soon  for- 
get !  Or,  rather,  the  natural  elasticity  of  youth 
causes  the  rebound  to  be  stronger  and  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
strain  which  has  curbed  it  in  at  all.  For  Aiiiaud 
has  not  forgotten  the  Past,  any  more  than  I  have 
forgotten  the  dread  I  felt  that  he  would  never 
again  be  his  old,  bright,  boyish  self.  It  was  so 
sad  to  see  him,  our  merry  ten-ycars-old  boy,  so 
quiet,  and  wise,  and  thoughtful. 
■  Augustine  only  remained  a  day  or  two  with 
us.  There  was  so  much  work  to  do,  he  said,  in 
the  desolated  homes  and  crowded  hospitals  of  the 
stricken  city  we  had  left — work  for  the  Master 
in  whose  footsteps  he  seeks  to  tread  so  closely. 
He  could  not  let  a  field,  so  white  to  harvest,  stand 
unreaped,  with  none  to  gather  the  ripened  grain 
into  the  Lord's  garner.     So  he  has  gone  to  tell 


the  bereaved,  the  suffering,  the  dying,  of  Jesus 
— of  him  in  whom  his  own  long-tried  spirit  has 
found  such  perfect  peace  and  rest.     '* '  Silver  and 
gold  I  have  none,'  truly,  Ren6e,"  he  said  the 
evening  before  he  left,  when,  in  the  weakness  and 
selfishness  of  himian  love,  I  strove  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  purpose  by  pleading  bis  incapacitj 
to  meet  the  overwhelming  need  of  the  starving, 
homeless  destitution  and  misery  of  those  over 
whom  his  heart  yearned  so  tenderly ;  "  but  'snch 
as  I  have '  I  can  give  them, — '  the  unsetrduible 
riches  of  Christ ' — the  bread  and  water  of  life; 
— offer  to  them,  at  least,  in  the  Master's  name! 
And  if  only  one  perishing  soul  receive  the  trea- 
sures that  corrupt  not,  and  accept  the  living  food 
that  will  satisfy  its  hunger,  and  the  water  tbt 
will  quench  its  thirst  at  once  and  for  ever,  were 
it  not  guerdon  enough  ?  And  I  look  not  for  one, 
but  for  many.     For  the  name  of  Jesus  is  that  of 
one  'mighty  to  save'  even  'to  the  uttermost.' 
In  our  weakness  his  strength  is  perfected." 

After  that  I  urged  him  no  more,  and  now 
I  am  glad  he  went.  The  bitter  partings  and 
anzious  watchings  of  the  past  year  have  made 
our  hearts  cling  with  tremulous  tenacity  to  tlie 
actual  presence  of  our  loved  ones,  while  we  sre 
yet  listening  to  the  dying  echoes  of  the  voices 
and  footsteps  of  those  who  ''  are  not." 

And  now  I  will  begin  my  task,  a  Borrowful 
one  indeed,  but  blending  a  sad  pleasure  with  its 
pain.    And  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  one.    From  • 
child  it  has  been  a  whim  of  mine  to  keep  a  simple 
diary  of  the  '*  little  things  "  that,  after  all,  make 
up  the  simi  of  life.     And  though  those  "  little 
things "  became  very  hard  things  as  the  weary 
days  wore  on  in  the  beleaguered  capital,  I  did  not 
give  up  my  old  habit.    Day  after  day,  except, 
indeed,  during  the  last  sorrowful  month  and  one 
dark  week  before  it,  with  trembling  hand,aD<I 
aching  heart,  and  sinking  spirit,  I  traced  the  hn^ 
story  of  its  heavily-weighted  hours.  From  those 
pages  —  here  bright  with  hope,   there  blotted 
with  tears  and  incoherent  with  terror— I  oein 
to  gather  my — chronicle  shall  I  call  it?  It  seeOJ 
too  ambitious  a  name;  but, for  want  of  a  better,  1 
will  let  it  stand. 

We  had  not  always  lived  in  Paris.  The  old 
Counts  de  Laborde  owned  a  large  estate  ^ 
Montford,  in  Bretagne;   but  it  had  long  ^ 
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id.away,  piece  by  piece,  even  as  the  stately 
teau,  upon  the  site  of  which  my  grand- 
lad  built  the  unpretending  mansion  that 
a  the  home  of  our  childhood,  had  partially 
efore  the  terrible  year  of  1789  completed 
k  of  centuries  in  one  fearful  day  of  wrath 
• 

re  heard  it  said  that  we  French  are  a 
f  soldiers ;  certainly  we  Be  Labordes  have 
en  a  family  of  such.  From  time  im* 
•1,  nearly  all  the  sons  have  followed  the 
on  of  arms;  and  many  are  the  tragic  and 
itories  connected  with  our  ancient  house, 
li  in  childhood  we  listened  spell-bound  as 
^  round  the  knee  of  our  dear  old  grand- 
irthe,  or  wandered  with  our  father  throagh 

woods  and  sunny  slopes,  which,  but  for 
providence  and  folly  of  those  martial 
•B,'  might  have  been  our  own  fair  inherit- 
Ah,  we  have  learned  to  look  upon  war  in 
>lours  now ! 

tther  fell  in  the  Mexican  war  of  1862,  and 
t  rests,  like  that  of  so  many  of  his  fore- 
far  from  all  his  kindred,  in  a  strange  and' 
Boil.  For  a  few  years  after  his  death  we 
d  at  Chateau  Laborde;  then,  for  the  sake  of 
cation  of  Victor  and  Arnaud,  and  to  be  near 
rho  had  not  then  completed  his  studies  at 
try  school  in  Paris,  my  mother  accepted 
sr  of  our  Uncle  Lucien,  my  father's  only 
,to  come  and  share  his  large  house  in 

And  as  little  remained  to  us  of  the  old 
f  the  De  Labordes  beyond  the  empty  title 
Son  bore,  the  house  in  which  we  had 
>  lived,  and  a  few  farms  and  cottages 
,  at  Leon's  earnest  request  and  entreaty 
fcle  was  sold. 

/  guessed  how  mach  this  cost  LSon  ;   he 

it  80  lightly,  as  so  necessary  a  thing  for 
nfort  and  the  boys'  advancement  in  life. 
id  known  him— his  inmost  heart— too  long 
enow  how  tenaciously  it  clung  to  the  last 
It  bound  us  to  a  glorious  past. 
it  that  time,  Nina  de  Luchenx,  the  orphan 
'  a  dear  friend  and  distant  relation  of  my 
aune  to  live  with  us.  By  M.  de  Lucheux's 
lade  many  years  previously,  while  she 
t  a  little  child,  my  father  had  been  ap- 

goardian  of  her  and  of  her  large  property : 


in  case  of  his  death,  nis  eldest  son  was  to  take 
his  place.  But  Nina  came  to  us  not  as  the 
heiress  we  expected.  Her  father's  estate  was 
foimd  to  be  mortgaged  far  above  its  value;  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  creditors,  and  a  mere 
pittance  was  all  that  remained  to  her.  Not  the 
less  welcome  was  the  sorrowful  young  stranger  to 
my  mother's  loving  heart.  Her  orphanhood  and 
loneliness  were  a  surer  claim  to  welcome  than 
wealth.  And  soon  the  tender  compassion  we 
felt  for  her  sorrow,  so  lately  our  own,  deepened 
into  love  for  herself. 

She  was  then  only  sixteen,  with  all  the  playful 
gaiety  of  a  child,  the  will  and  tact  of  a  woman. 
Her  mother  had  died  at  her  birth,  and  she  had 
been  ever  since  the  one  object  of  her  widowed 
father's  love  and  care.  And  as  her  sunny  nature 
broke  from  the  thick  clouds  of  grief  that  had 
concealed  it  when  first  she  came  amongst  us,  it 
melted  all  hearts  before  its  bright  influence.  Her 
very  wilfulness  and  waywardness  seemed  to  make 
her  more  bewitching.  There  was  a  charm  about 
her  none  could  resist.  Yet  her  thoughtlessness 
sometimes  wounded  deeply  where  she  should 
have  sought  to  soothe,  her  wilfulness  was  at 
times  cruel,  her  careless  levity  often  brought 
tears  into  loving  eyes. 

Some  thought  hers  one  of  those  bright,  shallow 
natures,  dancing,  sparkling,  rippling  all  the  more 
because  their  stream  is  so  shallow.  Even  my 
gentle  mother  feared  it;  the  quiet  depth  of  her 
own  sweet  character  made  it  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult for  her  to '  comprehend  one  so  opposite. 
But  I  never  thought  so.  I  felt  sure  there  were 
deep,  still  waters  lying  unsounded  yet  beneath  the 
surface  sparkles.  Nina,  dear  Nina,  I  know  no\^ 
that  I  was  right  I  It  was  the  real  Nina  that 
looked  from  the  soft,  bright  eyes  that  watched 
my  mother  in  her  times  of  weariness  and  suffer- 
ing, or  gazed  into  my  face  in  the  quiet  twilight 
hours  when  we  two  sat  alone ;  she  in  her  favourite 
seat  at  my  feet,  with  her  head  resting  against  my 
knee, — that  breathed  in  the  sweet  tones  of  the 
gentle  voice  that  spoke  so  wisely  and  tenderly  at 
such  times,  when  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
believe  it  was  the  same  wilful  girl  whose  head- 
strong waywardness  so  wearied  good  Uncle 
Lucien,  whose  petulant  impatience  and  coquet- 
tish uncertainty  so  pained  and  troubled  Leon. 
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With  my  mother  sho  was  always  gentle— who 
could  be  otherwise  ?  With  Victor  and  Amand 
everyone  but  my  mother  and  Leon  were  out  of 
patience  sometimes.  Alone  with  me,  she  was 
generally  her  true  self ;  though  I  had  my  full 
experience  of  all  her  varying  moods.  Natur- 
ally impulsive,  passionate,  quick  to  think  and 
feel,  with  no  counter  influences  against  her 
father's  unbounded  petting  and  indulgence,  she 
had  sprung  up  with  the  weeds  and  flowers  of  her 
character  alike  flourishing  in  wild  confusion. 
She  had  been  used  to  indulge  every  passing  fancy 
— to  give  way  to  every  sudden  impulse — ^to  bestow 
no  heed  or  thought  on  the  feelings  or  require- 
ments of  others.  And  it  needed  the  furnace  of 
trial,  heated  sevenfold,  to  purge  away  the  dross 
from  the  wealth  of  pure  ore  in  her  rich  nature. 
She  has  passed  through  that  furnace,  and  has 
come  through  it  purified,  refined,  with  the  image 
of  the  Great  Refiner  stamped  upon  her  character. 

But  I  must  not  grow  thus  garrulous  over  my 
dear  ones ;  if  I  linger  in  this  way  over  each  one,  my 
pages  will  be  filled  with  pictures  of  them  alone. 
Pictures  fairer,  indeed,  to  my  eye  and  dearer  to 
my  heart  than  any  other,  but  not  such  certainly 
as  will  carry  out  my  purpose.  So  I  will  not  stay 
to  speak  of  our  precious,  sainted  mother :  words 
would  indeed  fail  me  were  I  to  attempt  to  find 
any  deep  and  strong  enough  to  express  half  of 
what  she  was — of  our  dear,  kind  Uncle  Lucien, 
whose  genial  heart  early  disappointment  and  a 
long  lonely  life  had  neither  chilled  nor  blighted 
— of  L^n,  our  noble,  tender,  elder  brother,  who, 
from  the  day  the  letter  came  that  told  my  mother 
she  was  widowed,  and  us  that  we  were  orphaned, 
had  been  her  stay  and  coutisellor,  our  guardian 
and  helper — of  Augustine,  the  gentle,  grave, 
thoughtful  priest  that  was  to  be,  the  saint  of 
the  family — of  Victor,  gay,  joyous  Victor,  with 
his  brilliant  talents  and  unlimited  fund  of  mirth 
and  spirit — and  of  little  Amaud. 

We  were  all  together,  all  at  home,  that  last 
winter  and  spring,  a  happy,  loving  band.  How 
well  I  remember  the  happy  Christmas  time! 
How  cherished,  as  treasures  untold  gold  could 
Tiot  purchase,  arc  the  trifling  tokens  of  afifection 
given  with  sweet  words  of  love  and  hope  from 
beloved  lips  that  last  New  Year's  Day,  by  those 
on  whom  another  was  never  to  dawn.     Well, 


days  and  years  are  alike  to  them  now.  And  it 
may  be  the  ^^  Happy  New  Year  "  we  wished  them 
then  with  smiling  lips  and  light  hearts,  that 
boiled  no  coming  shadows,  has  oome  to  them 
now. 

''  Maij  he ! "  Oh,  when  shall  I  cast  ofiF  the  old 
chains,  and  soar  into  the  full  sunshine  of  faith 
and  peace.     Old  associations  are  so  strong — old 
habits  of   thought   and  feeling    so    powerful. 
Sometimes  my  heart  seems  fettered  still  by  the 
dogmas  of  the  old  gloomy  creed,  and  it  is  only  as 
I  breathe  the  free,  pure  air  of  gospel  light  and 
liberty  while  talking  to  those  whose  spirits  m 
ever  rejoicing  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hu 
made  us  free,  or  while  reading  the  simple  yet  deep 
pages  of  the  Word  of  Life,  or  at  times  when  alone 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  that  it  feels  free  even  yet 
I  am  afraid  I  do  not  understand  much,  or  see 
anything  clearly.     But  one  thing  I  do— not  see 
or  understand,  but  believe  and  rest  on — the  free 
gi'ace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.   The  finished  work 
of  that  cross  that  was  once  so  vague  a  symbd,  so 
shadowy  a  subject  to  me.     And  the  cords  of  lor- 
ing  kindness  which  have  gently,  silently,  ine* 
sistibly  drawn  my  wandering  heart  towards  the 
living,  loving  one  whose  unless  beatings  irere 
stilled  in  the  terrible  death-agony  of  that  verj 
cross,  are  such  as  no  strain  can  break,  no  failvs 
and  falseness  loosen ;  for  their  golden  strands  art 
twined  of  that  "  everlasting  love  "  that  knows  no 
change,  no  chill  in  time, — ^thatwill  endure  tbiough 
the  countless  ages  of  eternity. 

Yes,  "  everlasting  love,*'  Those  words  fflitf* 
ever  be  my  soul's  sheet-anchor.  Ood's  ows 
message  to  me  through  dying  lips,  borne  by  f^ 
already  touching  the  eternal  shore,  beyond  tin 
deep,  dark  Jordan  waters. 


CHAPTER  IL 


OATHEBIHQ    CLOUDS. 
"  Coming  events  cast  their  shAdowB  twfoN.* 


LooEiNa  back  now  upon  the  past  that  was  ov 
present  in  the  early  months  of  1870,  it  seean 
strange  that  deeper  shadows  from  the  i/a^V 
events  whose  mountain  magnitude  was  to  crndit 
not  individual  hearts  only,  but  a  nation's  ^^ 
should  not  have  been  cast  on  our  quiet  pathway 
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is  trae  there  was  enough  of  discontent  and 
tion  in  Paris  to  rouse  thoughtful  minds  to 
tartling  fact  that  we  were  walking  with  care- 
read  and  unbent  brows  oyer  the  thin  crust 
M>Tered  a  smouldering  volcano,  which  might 
ly  moment  break  out  into  terrific  action, 
looks  and  fiery  glances  under  greasy  ouvrien' 
vague  under-breathed  attacks  from  a  chained 
suspected  press,  ignorance  and  dissipation 
r  gay  gold-bedizei^ed  uniforms,  disorder  and 
mm  in  cabinet  and  council,  venality  and  cu- 
f  in  the  civil  and  military  administration  of 
ipised  ministry  and  distrusted  ruler;  and, 
said,  a  cumbrous  and  costly  army  organiza- 
fkir  to  the  eye,  telling  well  on  paper,  but  in 
,j  a  polished  shell  without  a  kernel. 
tt  there  were  few  who  took  note  of  these 
;s — still  fewer  who  gave  them,  even  in  mea- 
the  earnest  heed  they  called  for.  The  strife 
kliUcal  parties,  the  secret  meetings  and  open 
castrations  of  the  Beds,  made  but  a  passing 
ie  in  the  smooth  surface  of  Parisian  life. 
B  and  fites,  operas  and  theatres,  soirees  and 
ert-rooms,  were  thronged  as  usual.  I  saw 
B  of  these  that  last  winter  than  ever.  Nina's 
lit  beauty  and  winning  manners  made  her 
flnoe  constantly  sought,  and  our  circle  of 
nintance  widened  constantly — too  much  in- 
L 

looking  down  the  long  pages  of  clear  even 
dag  in  my  diary,  I  almost  wonder  now  to  find 
r  axioua  a  spirit  and  carefal  a  heart  I  bore 
bt  time.  It  reminds  me  how  true  it  is  that 
doe  proportion  of  things  can  only  be  esti- 
od  by  comparison.  It  is  not  by  the. actual 
imd  size  of  a  burden  we  can  judge  of  its 
^  A  tiny  casket  of  lead  will  strain  muscles 
'Would  not  feel  the  pressure  of  a  huge  packet 
iomiL  We  smile  at  a  child's  grief  over  a 
Eea  toy ;  but  as  year  after  year  rolls  by,  and 
gather  more  and  more  of  the  bitter  fruitage 
fe's  experience,  and  look  back  upon  the  land- 
b,  g^reat  and  small,  of  our  pilgrimage,  we 
f  wiser.  The  blast  that  bends  the  frail  sap- 
to  the  earth,  passes  imheeded  over  the  stal* 
t  tree ;  the  thunder  rain  which  dashes  down 
bagfle  lily,  only  brings  added  freshness  and 
totm  to  the  hardy  briar  at  its  side. 
)  with  the  trials  and  discipline  of  life ;  they 


come  to  us,  the  loving  gifts  of  a  Father's  heart, 
disguised  as  tempest  and  shadow,  bringing  their 
own  weight,  their  own  mes^ige  to  each.  And  he 
knows  how  to  adjust  the  burden  to  the  bearer, 
the  bearer  to  the  burden. 

Now  I  know  this;  then  I  did  not.  And  I 
know  I  seemed  to  have  many  cares,  many  anxie- 
ties ;  not  about  the  clouds  that  were  lowering  so 
heavily  on  the  political  horizon — not  about  the 
sullen  calm  and  breathless  hush  that  ever  pre- 
cedes  a  storm — ^not  about  the  low  mutterings  of 
the  distant  battle-thunders.  No;  they  were 
about  simpler  things,  and  things  that  were  nearer 
to  my  heart. 

To  bcg^n  with  one  of  the  least — the  burden  of 
ways  and  means.  We  were  certainly  not  poor,  for 
Uncle  Lucien  made  a  common  purse  with  us. 
Leon  had  for  some  time  held  a  commission  in.  a 
regiment  of  cuirassiers  stationed  in  Paris,  and 
always  made  his  pay  more  than  suffice  for  his 
wants ;  and  Augustine  had  a  scholarship  in  the 
university,  and  was  no  drain  upon  our  resources ; 
but  Victor's  extravagance  and  thoughtlessness 
seemed  to  counterbalance  this.  And  it  was 
not  always  easy  to  meet  Nina's  requirements. 
Brought  up  as  an  heiress,  accustomed  to  the 
most  lavi^  expenditure,,  she  had  really  no  idea 
of  the  value  of  money;  and  without  in  the  least 
intending  it,  she  made  her  bills  for  dress,  and  the 
various  trifles  she  considered  indispensable,  a  very 
serious  item  in  our  expenditure.  And  it  was  as 
impossible  to  wound  her  sensitive  feelings  by 
pointing  this  out  to  her,  as  it  was  to  draw  her 
attention  to  it  otherwise.  At  least  so  it  was  to 
me.  And  she  was  so  lovely,  so  full  of  enjoy- 
ment, which  I  could  not  bear  to  damp. 

It  was  very  weak  of  me,  I  suppose ;  for  I  felt 
the  butterfly  tendencies  of  her  nature  were  being 
fostered  and  developed  rapidly  in  the  unwhole- 
some atmosphere  of  excitement  in  which  she 
lived,  and  that  the  good  and  the  true  were  being 
proportionably  blighted  and  repressed.  She  was 
more  volatile  and  wayward  than  ever,  and  her 
times  of  seriousness  and  reality  were  fewer.  But 
she  was  so  bright  and  sweet,  I  loved  her  so  dearly; 
and  I  was  so  much  older  than  she — less  certainly 
in  years  than  in  heart.  My  mother's  health  had 
always  been  delicate;  it  had  never  recovered  the 
shock  of  my  father's  deaih ;    and   I,  as  only 
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daugliter  and  sister,  had  early  entered  on  life's 
cares  and  responsibilities. 

Then  I  was  troubled  too  about  Augustine. 
Grave  and  thoughtful  he  had  always  been,  even 
in  boyhood,  yet  most  affectionate  and  kind.  But 
of  late  his  thoughtfulness  had  deepened  into 
gloom ;  a  shadow  rested  ever  on  his  pale  worn  face ; 
the  forced  smiles  that  came  rarely  to  the  set  lips, 
never  passed  into  the  dark  melancholy  eyes.  He 
took  little  part  in  our  domestic  and  social  plea- 
sures; an  under- tone  of  bitterness  seemed  in  some 
indescribable  manner  to  run  through  all  his  words. 
He  shunned  Leon,  his  own  especial  brother  and 
friend;  Victor's  raillery  and  Nina's  playfulness 
provoked  him  unaccountably.  With  my  mother 
only  he  was  like  his  old  kind  self.  His  temper, 
once  so  sweet  and  even,  had  grown  irritable  and 
morose.  Little  Amaud's  seemed  the  only  home- 
presence  he  courted. 

All  this  puzzled  and  distressed  me  sorely.  He 
had  finished  his  course  of  study,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Church,  and  was  now  waiting  for 
the  time  to  come  for  him  to  take  orders.  Many 
were  the  fancies  that  flitted  through  my  brain. 
Averse  to  entering  holy  orders  I  could  not  sup- 
pose him  to  be;  it  had  been  the  one  aim  and 
purpose  to  which  his  whole  life  had  tended; 
unless,  indeed,  some  unfortunate  earthly  attach- 
ment had  intervened  between  him  and  his  sacred 
calling.  I  could  not  think  that;  his  life  had 
been  lived  with  us,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose it.  Bid  he  mean  to  become  a  monk  ?  Had 
he  received  a  '^  vocation,"  and  was  his  heart  re- 
sisting it  ?  Many  other  solutions  of  the  problem 
of  his  changed  manner  occurred  to  me,  all  equally 
wide  of  the  mark,  all  equally  distressful  to  my 
heart. 

And  then  Victor  was  so  thoughtless,  so  wild. 
He  was  studying  for  the  bar,  and  his  brilliant 
talents  warranted  the  highest  hopes  of  his  future 
career.  Already,  though  only  eighteen,  he  had 
distanced  most  of  his  fellow-students,  and  gained 
many  honours  most  unusual  to  his  age.  But 
there  was  so  great  a  want  of  stability  of  purpose 
and  steadiness  of  application  in  him.  For  days, 
even  for  weeks,  at  times,  he  would  entirely  neglect 
his  studies,  pass  his  time  in  idleness  and  folly  in 
the  company  of  others  young  and  thoughtless  as 
himself;   then,  as  an  examination  approached, 


resume  them  with  desperate  ardour — shutting 
himself  up  in  hb  room,  and  working  almost  day 
and  night — and  in  the  end  triumph  over  the  less 
gifted  scholars  who  had  been  steadily  pursuing 
the  monotonous  beaten  track.  This,  to  him, 
was  answer  enough  in  justification  of  his  triflii^ 
habits ;  but  not  so  to  us. 

It  was  not  that,  as  people  say,  there  was  any 
harm  in  him ;  as  yet,  it  was  fun  and  frolic,  not 
vice,  that  attracted  him ;  but  affection  jealously 
watches  the  opening  of  the  sluices  to  the  first 
trickling  drops  that  herald  the  torrent  rush  of 
the  turbid  stream.     It  was  more  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  him  give  things  one  aerioos 
thought — the  uncontrollable  spirit  of  levity,  tbit 
spared  nothing,  however  solemn,  that  seemed  to 
see  nothing  in  its  true  proportions — that  troubled 
us.     And  his  mirth  was  so  infectious — ^theie  im 
such  a  charm  in  his  bright,  joyous  presence— sodi 
glad  sunshine  flashed  from  hb  yoUng  fair  &oe— 
such  a  mingled  light  of  love  and  fun  and  hope 
beamed  from  hb  clear  dark  eyes — that  it  wm 
impossible  to  lecture  or  aigue  with  him,  eren 
while  our  spirits  were  chafed  by  hb  recklev 
ways.     Ah,  dear  Victor,  I  fear  I  was  often  bird 
on  you  in  those  days  I    But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
things  clearly  through  the  blinding  mist  of  tens. 

And  last  to  be  recorded,  because  the  grestest, 
were  my  fears  and  forebodings  as  to  my  motber'i 
health.  For  years  she  had  been  fragile  and  ddi- 
cate,  needing  and  receiving  the  utmost  cire  ni 
tenderness  from  all  her  children.  But  that  wi>- 
ter  she  had  been  unusually  ailing,  and  I  watched 
with  aching  heart  the  gradual  but  sure  deeiyoi 
the  feeble  strength,  the  slow  but  too  pilpsbb 
wasting  of  the  slender  frame.  And  not  I  oilft 
but  all.  We  said  at  first  it  was  the  indentfi' 
winter,  then  the  trying  spring  weather.  Q* 
doctor  recommended  change  of  air  and  soene^tfd 
we  were  preparing,  in  the  end  of  April,  to  \^ 
our  city-home  for  the  pure  fresh  air  of  the  conntiff 
for  the  sunny  summer  months. 

"  Man  proposes,  but  Gh>d  disposes."  Tholi^ 
week  of  April  found  our  predous  moiher  strekdiB^ 
on  a  bed  round  which  we  watched  as  over  that  of 
death.  But  after  long  weeks  of  suspense,  ^ 
came  slowly  back  to  us  out  of  the  mists  of  tbii 
terrible  valley.  Other  shades  were  gatheriflg 
round  us  ere  then— dim  forecastings  of  oonuBg 
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^[Muration  and  strife ;  bat  we  suffered  them  not 

»  fall  round  her  feeble  footsteps.    Her  strength 

(tamed,  and  the  doctor  told  us,  with  care  and 

jnndance  of  suitable  nourishment  she  might  be 

m  the  centre  link  of  our  home-band  for  many 

Bare  to  come.     How  little  then  could  we  read  a 

mtenoe  of  death  in  those  hopeful  and  cheering 

orda — how  little  realize  with  what  sickness  of 

9art  we  should  one  day  recall  them ! 

Before  she  could  in  any  measure  resume  her 

rdinary  invalid  habits,  the  question  of  candidate- 

lip  for  the  throne  of  Spain  had  arisen,  and  in 

16  conflicting  wills  of  the  rulers  of  Prussia  and 

Vmce  men  detected  the  key-note  of  the  coming 

trife.    My  Uncle  Luden  returned  from  stormy 

bbates  with  troubled  brow  and  excited  gestures, 

nd  Tented  his  indignation  and  opinions  against 

Uon's  calm,  rock-like  convictions,  which,  after 

ill,  influenced  Uncle  Lucien,  as  they  did  every 

one  else,  moro  or  less,  by  their  very  quiet  force. 

'Oar  uncle  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  war. 

France  must  rise  and  shake  herself,  and  gof  forth 

•I  ol  old,  to  avenge  her  insulted  dignity  upon 

tliose  insolent  boors  of  Oermans ;  and  conquer  of 

coone.    The  very  supposition  to  the  contrary 

incenied  him  beyond  all  endurance.     I  believe 

Rinee  and  victory  were  to  him  synonymous  terms. 

UoQ  was  graver  and  quieter  than  ^f  old ;    he 

<poke  little,  but  the  lines  of  thought  deepened  on 

Uilirow  and  gathered  round  his  silent  lips  when 

HiMils  Luden  and  Victor,  and  the  many  young 

^  fieiy  spirits  that  met  in  our  house,  spoke 

^giitly  of  the  coming  strife,  vaunting  of  the  chas- 

^Mient  in  store  for  the  despised  Prussians,  the 

faeA  laurels  for  the  haughty  brow  of  France,  to 

k  gathered  on  fields  that  were  to  be  all  Jenas,  to 

k  knne  in  triumph  through  the  opened  gates  of 

^  br-off  northern  capital^  and  back  again  over 

^Uue  waters  of  the  rushing  Rhine,  the  German 

^Wne  no  longer. 

Probably  it  was  only  the  dominance  of  my 
Kfclong  habit  of  trusting  to  the  mind  and  judg- 
**t  of  Leon  in  everything,  that  caused  my 
wt  to  sink  with  a  dreary  chill  as  I  listened  to 
«tte  conversations,  in  which  he  took  so  small  a 
P*rt,  and  that  part  generally  in  depreciation  of 
*y  under-rating  of  the  strength  and  importance 
<rftlie  foe,  or  too  flippant  confidence  in  the  in- 
ability of  the  arms  of  France.     Any  remarks 


of  his  to  this  effect  inevitably  drow  upon  him  a 
chorus  of  indignation,  ridicule,  and  contempt,  and 
he  would  relapse  into  silence. 

My  mother  then  knew  of  the  impending 
struggle;  she  was  better,  had  resumed  almost 
her  old  habits,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  or 
desirable  to  conceal  it  from  her.  We  all  knew, 
though  we  did  not  speak  of  it,  that  L^n's  regi- 
ment could  scarcely  fail  to  be  one  of  the. first 
ordered  to  the  front.  That  was  the  chief  mean- 
ing of  the  war  to  us — separation  from  Lton. 
How  much  that  meant  to  me,  to  us  all,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say ;  and  to  my  mother  I  My 
heart  ached  as  I  marked  the  wistful  eyes  with 
which  she  followed  his  every  movement  in  the 
hours  he  spent  at  home. 

Augustine  had  roused  a  little  out  of  the  apa- 
thetic gloom  that  enveloped  him.  Victor  was 
wild  with  excitement,  intensely  provoked  by 
L^n's  quietness,  almost  ready  to  throw  up  his 
studies  and  volunteer  for  the  ranks.  Even  little 
Amaud  caught  the  war-infection,  and  paraded 
the  house  armed  to  the  teeth  with  the  miniature 
weapons  that  are  the  delight  of  every  French 
child,  attacking  imaginary  Prussians  in  every 
part  of  the  house,  being  more  than  once  detected 
in  attempting  to  purloin  real  powder  wherewith 
to  charge  his  artillery. 

I  wonder  how  much  the  prevalence  of  military 
toys  in  oar  nurseries  has  to  do  with  the  intense 
love  of  fighting  which  is  so  strong  and  acknow- 
ledged a  characteristic  of  our  nation.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  cause  from  effect,  and  effect  from 
cause;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  never 
bear  to  see  a  child  *'  playing  soldiers"  again* 
Time,  they  say,  deadens  all  things ;  but  I  cannot 
now  look  on  martial  weapons  without  a  convul- 
sive spasm  of  shuddering  horror  at  my  heart. 

Nina  had  returned  to  her  old  ways.  During 
my  mother's  illness  she  had  been  so  subdued  and 
gentle,  so  full  .of  loving  thoughtfulness  and  ten- 
der anxiety,  not  only  for  the  beloved  invalid,  but 
for  all  and  each  of  us,  we  had  almost  learned  to 
forget  that  she  could  be  wilful.  In  the  bond  of 
a  common  anxiety  and  sorrow,  she  and  L^on  were 
drawn  closely  together,  while  I  watched  by  my 
mother's  bed ;  and  all  her  little  coquettish  whims 
and  ways  were  laid  aside,  as  she  sought  only  to 
soothe  and  cheer  him  and  Uncle  Lucien,  and 
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make  the  oppressive  hush  of  the  house,  where 
sickuess  cast  its  gloomy  shadow,  less  trying  to 
Victor  and  Arnaud. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  time.  As  the  last  days 
in  which  there  was  the  least  reasonahle  ground 
for  anxiety  in  my  mother's  state  passed  hy,  a 
change  came.  First  in  her  treatment  of  L^ji. 
She  would  avoid  him,  carelessly  throw  aside  the 
flowers  and  books  he  brought  her,  oppose  his 
views,  ridicule  his  sentiments,  J^nd  rarely  gratify 
him  with  the  music  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  or 
join  in  the  songs,  his  favourites  and  hers,  in 
which  his  deep  tones  and  her  clear,  sweet,,  bird- 
like voice  blended  so  well. 

All  this  was  most  trying — to  mo;  still  more 
to  Leon.  To  me,  because  I  had  long  known  in 
what  chamber  in  his  heart  Nina's  image  was  en- 
shrined— the  inner  sanctuary  of  its  earthly  affec- 
tion. How  the  knowledge  came  I  do  not  know ; 
not  from  his  lips,  for  it  was  only  tacitly  under- 
stood between  as.  It  grew  upon  me  by  degrees; 
at  first— shall  I  confess  it? — with  an  under-cur- 
rent of  jealous  pain.  She  seemed  to  prize  so 
little  the  devotion  of  the  noble  heart  which  was 
to  me  the  most  precious  thing  on  earth,  except 
my  mother's  love. 

On  earth,  and  I  had  nothing  beyond  earth  in 
those  days.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  living,  lov- 
ing human  heart  beating  beneath  the  golden 
girdle  of  the  glorified  Man  above — of  the  mighty, 
gentle  hand  that  could  lay  down  the  seven  stars, 
to  touch  and  raise  his  awed  and  glory-dazzled 
servant  from  his  feet — of  the  voice  whose  sound 
was  as  that  of  many  waters,  yet  whispered  low 
and  sweet,  as  the  countenance  shining  as  the  sun 
in  his  strength  stooped — ^yes,  stooped  over  that 
prostrate  form  :  "  Fear  not ;  I  am  he  that  liveth, 
and  was  dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more, and  have  the  leys  of  hell  and  of  death" 

Yes;  He  holdeth  the  keys — not  Peter,  not 
Rome;  but  he  himself — Jesus.  He  has  already 
unlocked  the  golden  gates  that  lead  into  his  eter- 
nal presence  to  those  loved  faces  whose  vanished 
light  leaves  our  home  so  sadly  darkened.  Theirs 
is  with  him  now ;  and  where  he  is  and  they  are 
must  be  like  home  to  us. 

How  different  the  thought  of  the  many  man- 
sions in  the  Father's  house  above,  from  the  ideas 
of  heaven  I  once  had.    A  place  of  dazzling,  unen- 


durable, unapproachable  glory ;  an  a^-ful  throne 
of  spotless  light,  high  on  its  highest  heights; 
upon  it  a  Presence  of  terrible  majesty,  too  pure, 
too  dreadful  in  its  severity  of  holiness  for  eren 
angels  to  approach  with  unveiled  faces ;  and  be- 
neath it  long  files  of  white-robed  saints,  with 
calm,  still  faces,  with  every  trace  of  earthly  feel- 
ing and  passion  purged  away  from  their  dear 
stern  eyes  by  the  searching  purgatory  fires. 

No  wonder  my  dimmed  eyes  turned  away,  that 
my  beating  heart  grew  chill.  Well  might  I  feel 
that  I,  so  wholly  of  the  earth,  earthy,  in  eveiy 
thought,  and  affection,  and  feeling,  had  no  part 
there,  no  interest,  no  hope ;  for  between  me  and 
those  shining  heights  lay  the  grave  and  a  gulf- 
to  such  as  I  it  must  be  well-nigh  an  impaasahle 
gulf — of  searching,  devouring  fire  ? 

I  had  been  thoughtful  even  from  a  child,  and 
these  things  had  ever  troubled  me.  At  times 
they  were  too  distressing  to  dwell  upon;  and 
though  I  -  attended  rigidly  to  all  the  forms  a&d 
ceremonies  of  religion,  and  the  priests  said  I  was 
a  good  and  pious  girl,  the  future  lay  before  me 
dark,  dreary,  dreadful,  veiled  in  a  gloom  undieered 
by  the  torch  of  hope,  unbroken  by  the  faintest 
star-gleams  of  faith.  So  my  heart  turned  all  its 
clinging  tendrils  downwards,  and  clung  to  the 
earth  ;  there  was  no  stay  to  raise  them  upwards 
towards  their  true  resting-place.  And,  as  I  siid 
before,  it  was  round  L^on  they  twined  with  the 
firmest,  strongest  hold.  On  him  I  had  leaned 
all  my  trust  from  my  early  girlhood,  even  as  mr 
gentle,  timid,  delicate  mother  had  done.  Sbe 
was  formed  only  to  love,  and  to  cling,  and  i^ 
trust ;  and  when  my  father's  death  left  her  alone, 
she  turned  to  L6on  and  leant  upon  him ;  and  it 
last  upon  me  too.  Not  that  she  was  wanting  io 
character  or  judgment — when  we  were  children 
she  ruled  us  with  a  gentle  firmness  that  never 
failed  to  make  itself  felt ;  but  then  she  had  my 
father :  and  after  he  was  taken,  it  was  rather  by 
the  trustful  love  'v\nth  which  she  looked  to  ns 
elder  ones  to  take — not  his  place,  that  conld 
never  be — but  his  part  of  cheering  and  suppoi*" 
ing  her  gentle,  timid  spirit,  that  we  were  con- 
trolled and  guided. 
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CHAPTER  Iir. 

THE   TBUMPET    PEAL. 

"  Oh,  war  I  thou  son  of  liell, 
'Wbom  vagtj  liMTeiis  do  make  their  minUter.** 

I  SHOULD  make  a  bad  historian.     Thoughts  and 
memories  crowd  so  thickly  upon  me,  I  foi^t 
that  I  commenced  writing  these  pages  with  the 
purpose  of  recording  what  I  know  of  the  mighty 
erents  that  have  been  passing  round  me.     In 
this  I  shall  fail,  I  am  sure.    To  a  woman's  heart 
and  mind  things  present  themselves  so  naturally 
only  as  they  blend  with  or  mar  the  harmony  of 
home  affections  and  interests.    And  looking  over 
the  pages  of  my  diary,  I  find  little  mention  of 
things  with  which  the  hearts  of  other  nations 
beside  onr  own  were  palpitating — much  of  those 
which  agitated  only  mine  and  those  linked  with 
it    Well,  outer  events  were  soon  to  become  in- 
extricably twined  with  the  inner  life  of  the  family 
m  almost  every  home  of  France. 

The  trumpet  note  was  sounded  at  last.  On 
the  15th  of  July  the  Emperor  Napoleon  pro- 
claimed war  against  Prussia.  Of  coiirse  ere  then 
our  ears  were  prepared  for  the  sound  that  was 
to  prove  itself  to  be  the  death-knell  of  an  empire 
and  its  glory,  though  few  indeed  caught  the 
minor  key  of  coming  disaster  in  that  thrilling 
peal. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  on  the 

altemoon  of  that  day,  my  mother.  Nina,  and  I. 

Prom  time  to  time  we  had  heard  sounds  which 

betokened  unusual  excitement  in  the  city,  beyond 

the  quiet  space,  near  the  Luxembourg  gardens, 

in  which  our'  house  stood.     Pealing  bells,  and 

distant  shouts,  and  martial  instruments.     They 

feU  on  OUT  ears,  on  my  mother's  and  mine  at 

least,  sadly  as  funeral  mnsic.      Too  truly  we 

guessed  the  cause. 

What  Nina  felt  I  know  not.  She  sat  sur- 
iwuided  by  a  mass  of  wliite  flowers  and  net, 
quietly  and  composedly  twining  the  former  into 
•  tasteful  wreath,  which  on  the  morrow  was  to 
crown  the  pretty  head  of  Marie  Fournier,  our 
'i^^  and  indulged  waiting-maid.  She  had 
"^  with  us  almost  from  a  child,  was  an  orphan, 
*^<i  was  regarded  by  our  mother  and  om*sclves 
qnite  as  one  of  the  family.  Her  marriage  was 
^take  place  next  day;  and  we  had  undertaken 


to  provide  our  favourite  with  the  wliite  bridal 
dress,  wreath,  and  veil  that  are  considered  so 
indispensable  for  the  toilet  of  the  lowliest  bride 
in  Paris.  The  snowy  muslin  di*ess  was  leady; 
Nina's  graceful  fingers  were  to  do  the  rest. 

My  mother  lay  with  closed  eyes;  but  the 
pained,  worn  look  of  the  dear  pale  face  was  not 
that  of  sleep.  I  sat  at  the  window  watching  for 
Leon  or  Uncle  Lucien. 

Presently  I  saw  them  coming  together.  Uncle 
Lucien  walked  quicker  than  usual ;  his  step  was 
light  and  firm,  his  portly  form  erect,  his  head 
thrown  back ;  and  Ieis  they  came  nearer  I  saw  his 
face  was  flushed,  his  eye  sparkling,  and  his  manner 
eagerly  animated  as  he  spoke  rapidly  and 
vehemently  to  L6on,  who  walked  by  his  side 
grave  and  silent  and  thoughtful, 

Hardly  had  they  entered  the  house  when 
Arnaud  rushed  violently  into  the  room,  decked, 
as  usual,  with  kopi  and  sword,  knapsack  and 
bayonet.  Furiously  charging  and  upsetting 
Nina's  work-table,  he  shouted  out,  "  Hurrah  for 
Berlin  I  Mamma!  Keneel  Nina!  war  is  de- 
clarcd  at  last!  A^ive  la  France!  Vive  TEm- 
pereur !  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  Leon,  to  be  going  k 
Berlin,  k  Berlin  ! "  and  the  exciteil  child  capered 
wildly  about  the  room,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
effect  his  sudden  intelligence  was  producing  upon 
my  mother. 

She  had  started  up  white  and  trembling  just 
as  LSon  entered  the  room,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  Amaud's  shoulder,  said,  in  the  low,  quiet 
tones  he  always  knew  better  than  to  disregard, 
gentle  as  they  were,  "  Hush,  Arnaud ;  do  you 
not  see  you  are  frightening  your  mother  ?  Go  and 
tell  Justine  and  Louis,  if  you  will ;  but,  remem- 
ber, no  noise.*'  The  boy  obeyed  at  once,  first 
pausing  to  say,  ''  Pardon,  mamma,"  as  he  raised 
his  glowing  face  for  her  to  kiss. 

Then  L6on  took  my  mother's  hand  in  his,  sat 
down  on  a  low  seat  beside  her  couch,  and  spoke 
in  calm,  reassuring  tones  of  the  tidings  with 
which  every  heart  in  Paris  was  throbbing  that 
day. 

Presently  Uncle  Lucien  joined  us,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  not  to  catch  some  of  the  martial 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  rejoiced  over  the  pro- 
spect of  France  wiping  off  the  slight  her  honour 
had  received  in  the  Prussian  king's  insolent  in- 
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terference  with  her  policy  with  German  blood 
and  Rhine  water. 

Nina  appeared  wholly  unconcerned,  twisting 
and  untwisting  her  flowers,"  arranging  and  re- 
arranging the  fall  of  the  net-folds — breaking  upon 
our  grave  thoughts  and  serious  conversation  with 
appeals  as  to  the  best  way  of  placing  this  orange- 
blossom  or  that  rose-bud.  Yes,  even  when  we 
spoke  of  the  too  certain  likelihood  of  Leon's 
regiment  being  ordered  at  once  to  the  front. 

I  saw  Leon's  colour  change  as  he  met  the 
]?right  glance  of  her  untroubled  eyes,  and  my 
heart  swelled  indignantly.  Yet  I  noticed  that 
somehow  the  wreath,  with  all  the  time  and  ap- 
parent interest  bestowed  upon  it,  never  looked 
like  the  work  of  Nina's  artistic  fingers.  She  did 
care,  I  knew,  and  that  made  it  worse  to  bear. 
How  could  she  feel  pleasure  in  teasing  L4on, 
when  he  would  probably  be  so  soon  parted  from 
us. 

That  day  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  indeed 
for  many  days,  Paris  was  all  in  one  wild  glow  of 
martial  excitement  Crowds  of  blue  blouses  and 
well-dressed  men  formed  round  the  Corps  LSgis- 
latif,  blocked  up  the  Place  de  Carrousel,  thronged 
the  Tnileries  gates,  gathered  in  place  and  boule- 
vard, wherever  public  office  or  military  depot 
formed  a  point  of  interest,  shouting  ever  the  war- 
cry,  "A  Berlin!  Ik  Berlin!  Vive  TEmpereur!" 
Cafes  were  filled  with  eager,  excited  groups; 
carriages  rolled  rapidly  and  thickly  through  the 
busy  streets ;  orderlies  rode  to  and  fro  from  one 
post  to  another ;  soldiers  passed  and  repassed  to 
the  sound  of  stining  music,  cheered  with  frantic 
enthusiasm  wherever  they  went.  In  hotels,  at 
crowded  tahle  d'hotes,  at  the  social  board,  round 
the  quiet  home-hearth,  there  was  but  one  watch- 
word, one  topic — the  War.  How  could  we 
think  the  flag  of  France,  that  fluttered  gaily  in 
the  soft  summer  air  from  so  many  parts  of  the 
rejoicing  city,  would  soon  be  torn  from  its  high 
pinnacle,  steeped  in  the  nation's  life-blood,  and 
trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  victorious  foe ! 

No  one  seemed  to  dream  of  defeat.  A  bold 
dash  over  the  broad  Khine,  a  victorious  pro- 
gress through  a  terror-stricken  land,  a  triumphal 
entry  into  a  vanquished  capital,  a  glorious  return 
of  laurel -crowned  victors, — these  were  the  things 
of  wliich  men,  and  women  too,  talked  in  those* 


days.  In  our  house — and  ours  might  well  be  a 
sample  of  the  rest — representatives  of  manyclassei 
gathered  in  it.  Grave,  elderly  men,  Unde 
Lucien's  political  friends;  Leon's  brother-offi- 
cers ;  Victor's  fellow- students ;  Amaud's  adiod- 
companions;  Nina's  gay  acquaintance  of  tlie 
fashionable  world, — difierent  elements  all,  ydb 
fused  for  the  time  in  a  kindred  glow  of  feel- 
ing. The  mighty  armies  of  France;  her  old 
hereditary  traditions  of  victory  and  glory ;  the 
new  and  terrible  weapons  to  be  brought  agaiut 
the  foe;  the  energy  and  spirit  of  her  people;  the 
eager  war-appetite  of  her  soldiers, — all  were 
brought  forward  to  fan  the  flame,  till  all  mindi 
burned  with  a  white-heat  of  enthusiasm. 

It  is  true,  some  older  and  graver  men  would 
now  and  again  drop  under-breathed  queries  aa  to 
whether  the  soldiers  of  France  were  all  they 
used  to  be,  all  they  would  need  to  be,  to  meet 
men,  heavy,  it  might  be,  and  dull,  but  resolate 
and  true,  and  fighting  for  *'  Vaterland."  Others 
would  hint  at  possible  discrepancies  between 
paper  and  flesh  and  blood  armies — at  a  fanltj 
and  corrupt  system  of  commissariat — at  a  rush 
into  darkness  by  rash  and  inconsiderate  men, 
heated  by  party  strife,  and  uiged  on  by  selfish 
interests.  But  these  were  only  whispers,  borne 
down  by  the  swell  of  many  voices ;  and  those 
who  breathed  them  were  met  by  withering  sar* 
casm,  or  cutting  contempt,  or  hot-headed  indig- 
nation. I  noted  them  more  after  what  Leon 
said  to  me  the  evening  of  the  declaration. 

All  the  others  had  retired  to  rest,  and  he  and 
I  were  standing  looking  down  upon  the  partialff 
illuminated  city,  and  listening  to  the  hoarse  roar 
of  the  multitude  that  thronged  the  streets.  We 
had  been  silent  some  time,  occupied  with  onr  own 
thoughts,  when  a  body  of  excited,  half-tipsy 
ouvriers  paraded  the  street  before  our  hons^ 
singing  snatches  of  war-songs,  and  shouting,  "A 
Berlin!  k  Berlin!"  at  intervals.  As  they 
passed  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  1  thought  I 
heard  a  suppressed  sigh  from  Leon.  I  had  long 
wished  to  ask  him  to  tell  me4ii8  full  opinionoss 
to  the  war — this  was  a  good  opportunity.  So 
I  began, — "Leon,  you  do  not  like  this  war. 
Why  ?  Is  it  not  a  just  one  ?  Will  France  be 
beaten?" 

lie  smiled  rather  sadly,  I  thought,  and  an* 
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oredi ''  Thtee  questions  at  once,  Ren^e;  which 
Mi  I  answer  first?" 

'^But^"  I  said  very  earnestly,  "  I  mean,  what 
joa  think  about  the  war  ?  Why  are  you  so 
ito  and  silent,  when  others,  your  brother- 
WOB  eren,  are  so  enthusiastic  over  it?  It 
gfatens  me,  L6on.  If  you,  who  are  so  braye 
d  fearless,  are  afraid  of  the  result,  you  must 
re  good  reason.  What  is  it  ?  " 
He  was  silent  a  moment,  then  answered  in  a 
If,  grare  voice :  "  I  am  afraid  for  France, 
Bi6e.  She  is  mshing  madly  against  a  foe 
ithout  measuring  her  relative  strength." 
**  But,  Ldon,"  I  said,  "  surely  our  powerftil 
lilies — our  legions  of  brave  soldiers — will  be 
Nve  than  a  match  for  those  stupid  Germans." 

"  *  StUjpid  Oermans  ! ' — ah,  Renee,  you  do  not 
aow  of  what  you  are  speaking ;  and  all  is  not 
;qU  that  glitters." 

"  Then  you  are  doubtful  of  the  result  ?  " 

"  More  than  doubtful.  As  I  said  before,  I  am 
ifiaid  for  France.  Gkmded  on  by  her  rulers,  she 
iittidng  to  her  doom.  Renee,  you^  at  least, 
DUt  know  how  my  heart  bleeds  to  say  these 
Wags,  We  may  win — Gbd  grant  we  may! — but 
the  odds  are  desperately  against  us." 

"  Ii6on,  Ldon,  how  can  this  be?  Everyone  says 
iwv  wonderfully  strong  are  our  armies  and  fleets ; 
whit  immense  sums  have  been  spent  upon  them ; 
>Bd  where  are  braver  men  than  French  soldiers  ?  " 

**  AU  true,  Ben6e :  our  armies  are  strong — on 
P^pttj.immense  sums  have  been  spent  upon  them 
*— ooouiuilly.  French  soldiers  are  brave,  but 
"'■ivay  is  not  all.  Long  before  this  war  was 
^^Hwght  of,  I  have  felt  convinced  that  our  whole 
"nny  system  is  rotten  to  its  core.  Money  has 
■ta  Uvishly  squandered,  but  not  accounted  for. 
^iSDoimoe  prevails  to  a  frightful  extent  among 
^  soldiery, — not  in  the  ranks  alone,  alas! 
^  the  discipline  is  fearfully  lax.  The  manage- 
11^  of  our  commissariat  and  military  stores 
3EiQst  assuredly  break  down  under  the  tremen- 
*<^  strain  that  will  be  put  upon  it  at  so  short 
^  ^tice.  Then  the  men — they  are  brave  indeed. 
^«i;  they  would  follow  their  officer  cheerfully 
0  breast  a  bayonet  charge,  or  face  the  cannon's 
^Ottth,  or  dash  forward  on  a  forlorn  hope  ;  but 
'^ey  will  not  obey  him  in  minor  matters — ^in 
imcks  or  in  camp.    Many  raiments  are  even 


now  in  a  state  of  embryo  mutiny.  Officer  dis- 
trusts officer;  men —  But 'it  is  useless  dwelling 
upon  this  gloomy  picture,  Renee,  and  there  are 
bright  exceptions — ^brave  men  and  true,  in  office 
and  in  ranks.    We  must  hope  for  the  best." 

"  But  your  own  regiment,  L^n  ?  '* 

His  face  brightened.  "  Ah,  it  is  one  of  tlie 
Emperor's  picked  ones.  The  men  are  a  fine  set 
of  fellows,  for  the  most  part,  in  better  order  and 
discipline  than  many." 

"Do  you  think,  then,  the  Germans  are  so 
much  better  prepared  than  we  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Ren§e.  The  six  months  I  spent  in 
Germany  a  year  ago  first  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
superiority  of  their  military  system  over  our  own. 
You  heard  me  explain  it  to-night.  And  it  will 
not  be  with  Prussia  alone  we  shall  have  to  fight, 
but  with  united  Germany.  The  different  states 
will  join  as  one  man  to  do  battle  for  the  Father- 
land. My  friend  Von  Hergheim  left  this  morn- 
ing. He  told  me,  when  he  bade  me  farewell 
yesterday,  how,  since  the  first  probability  of 
strife  appeared,  his  countrymen,  of  all  nation- 
alities, were  making  their  way  homew(\rds — from 
England,  from  Russia,  from  every  point  of 
Europe — yes,  even  across  the  wide  Atlantic  it- 
self— all  to  bo  absorbed  in  that  great  machine, 
the  Gkrman  army.  The  Emperor  has  reckoned 
without  his  host  in  hoping  for  the  support  of 
any  of  the  states  disaffected  to  Prussia. — But  do 
not  look  so  rueful,  Ren6c.  I  ought  not  to  have 
spoken  to  you  thus,  but  my  mind  was  so  full  of 
the  subject  when  you  asked  me.  All  may  yet  be 
well.  And  perhaps  the  over -confidence  and 
flippancy  with  which  most  men  look  on  these 
things  make  me  over-fearful.  Necessity  is  a  stern 
teacher,  and  pressure  brings  out  hidden  stores 
from  latent  sources  in  men*s  hearts  and  minds. 
I  grieve  to  have  troubled  you,  Renee." 

'*  Ah,  Ldon,  when  have  we  had  an  unshared 
trouble  ?  " 

I  saw  a  shade  pass  over  his  face  even  -in  the 
dim  light,  and  I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  his 
unconfessed  love  for  Nina.  Yet  it  was  no  secret 
to  me.  A  little  longer  we  talked,  of  nothing  I 
need  record  here.  But  these  words  of  Loon's 
sank  deeply  into  my  heart.  All  the  more  so  be- 
cause I  hid  them  there.  In  the  dreary  after- 
days,  when  German  cannon  boomed  round  us, 
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when  German  iron  and  steel  girt  us  in,  in  one  vast 
prison-house,  how  often  I  looked  back  on  their 
prophetic  truth  I 

When  we  parted  for  the  night,  and  Loon's 
last  tender  words  of  hope  and  cheer  had  been 
spoken,  I  went  to  my  oy.Ti  room — through  the 
one  in  which  I  was  thankful  to  see  my  mother 
sleeping  quietly — with  a  dull,  heavy  sense  of 
utter  consternation  growing  upon  me.  Dark  heavy 
clouds  were  gathering  round,  with  no  rift  in  their 
heavy  folds  through  which  the  rays  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  could  glint.  Forebodings,  all 
the  more  difficult  to  contend  with  because  they 
were  so  vague,  weighed  upon  my  heart.  And  I 
had  never  heard  of  One  whose  loving  hands  are 
ever  stretched  forth  to  lift  the  burden  from  the 
failing  shoulder — the  weight  from  the  oppressed 
heart.  Oh,  had  I  known  then  of  Him  who  says 
to  all,  *'  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  wear}'  and 
heavy  laden — Cast  your  burden,  all  your  care, 
upon  me,  for  I  care  for  you,  and  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out,"  I  had  not  knelt  so  long  that  night, 
with  weary  frame  and  troubled  heart,  before  the 
pictured  fprm  of  her  who,  while  she  called  that 
gracious  One  son,  bent  the  knee  before  Him  as 
Saviour,  and  rejoiced  in  His  salvation. 

The  dawn  was  breaking  dim  and  gray  before, 
uncalmed  and  unsoothed,  I  slept  at  last.  How 
could  I  know  those  calm,  untroubled  faces  in  the 
saintly  ranks  above  would  bend  down  from  their 
unbroken  quiet  of  holy,  unruffled  repose  to  com- 
passionate my  unrest?  AVlien  the  taint  and  de- 
filement of  earthly  passion  and  feeling  was  purged 
away,  would  not  the  memory  of,  and  sympathy 
with,  earthly  pain  and  sorrow  vanish  too  ?  And 
if  not,  how  many  were  claiming  their  aid  that 
night ! — many  who  needed  it  more  than  I— if 
that  could  be ;  for  many  would  be  called  to  lay 
many  offerings  on  the  gorgeous  altar  of  war — I, 
we,  only  one.  Yet  might  it  not  bo  that  that 
6ne  to  us  was  as  much  as  the  many  to  others  ? 
But  would  the  saints  measure  that  duly  ?  Could 
they  ?  Yet  what  hope  was  there  for  us — sisters, 
mothers,  children  of  France — but  in  their  favour 
and  intercessions.  How  else  could  our  need  and 
sorrow  and  fear  be  noticed  by  Him  who  sat  high 
above  them  all,  with  the  lightnings  of  judgment 
and  wrath  ready  to  fall  from  his  mighty  hands 
upon  our  guilty  nation  I 


In  my  blindness  and  pain  -I  knelt  that  nigbt, 
calling  upon  every  saint  I  could  think  of  to  plead 
with  the  blessed  Virgin  to  intercede  for  us  witli 
her  Son.     Ah  I  well  may  tears  gather  thickly 
and  fall,  blotting  my  letters  as  I  trace  them,  as 
I  think  how  I  wronged  EUm,  the  utterance  of 
whose  loving  lips  was  ever,  "  Gome— come  unto 
w€,  unto  me — unto  myself  J^    Thank  God,  I  know 
him  now,  not  as  the  terrible  Christ,  enthroned 
amidst  appalling  judgment  thimders;  needing  the 
intercessions  of  myriads  of  saints  to  turn  aside 
the  edge  of  his  vengeful  sword,  but  as  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus— the  "Man  of  sorrows"  once 
below — the  Man  in  glory  now  above,  "  tonched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  ever  plead- 
ing, ever  watching,  ever  caring  for  those  whoie 
trials  he  gauges,  not  alone  by  his  omniscieiit 
wisdom,  but  by  deep  experience  gathered  vitb 
^^  strong  crying  and  tears  in  the  days  of  his  flesh" 
— sharing  still  the  sorrows  and  weaknesses  of  those 
whom  he  has  purchased,  not  with  ''  silver  and 
gold,"  but  with  his  own  precious  blood— the 
fountain,  the  one  only  fountain,  opened  for  so 
and  uncleanness. 

It  was  no  new  thing  for  me  to  feel,  in  hoars 
of  anxiety  and  pain,  that  aching  void  withia, 
which  no  earthly  treasure,  however  preoioiu,  can 
fill,  the  deep  yearnings  which  no  mere  hnmaaToice, 
however  tender,  can  still.  I  could  recsll  bovs 
in  my  childhood  when  I  dreamed  of  a  time  when 
both  might  be  satisfied  in  the  holy  calm  of  the 
cloister's  solitude;  but  since  my  early  girlhood 
life's  cares  and  duties  had  so  thickened  round  me 
as  to  make  mo  put  away  the  fulfilment  of  that 
dream,  and  gird  myself  for  the  battle  of  oster 
life,  shutting  my  ears,  when  I  could,  to  the  ia* 
ward  voices  that  spoke  of  God  and  eternity,  to^ 
they  should  unfit  me  for  the  secular  path  I  ^ 
resolved  to  tread,  not  of  gaiety  and  folly— 
these  had  little  charm  for  me — but  of  familj 
usefulness  and  domestic  love.  I  was  needed  «t 
home.  Others  might  work  out  their  salvation  » 
cloister  and  in  cell ;  I  must  be  of  those  who  dio^ 
to  their  skirts,  and  trust  to  their  supererogatory 
works  to  help  their  pleadings  to  procure  entrance 
at  last,  when  purgatory  should  have  done  its 
cleansing  work,  into  the  rest  of  soul  and  apint 
that  could  never  be  my  portion  below.  Oh,  how 
thick  is  the  gloomy  veil  of  falsehood  and  eit^^ 
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id  Satan  liave  conspired  to  weave,  to  Hde 
preary,  sinfiil  eyes  the  glorious  light  of 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesos ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  BLIGHTED  DBEAK. 

"Oh!  Anger  li  an  erU  thing. 
And  qwils  the  f aireat  face ; 
It  eoneth  like  %  ninj  elond 
Upon  ft  nuuij  plncc 

On«  angrj  moment  often  doei 
What  we  repent  for  years ; 
II  worki  the  wrong  we  ne'er  make  right 
"Bj  eorrow  or  kgr  tears." 

EusA.  Coo: 


<( 


est  day  was  our  pretty  Marie's  bridal.  It 
•lace  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Roch ;  it  was 
sh  of  the  bridegroom's  parents  that  their 
3n  should  be  wedded  in  the  gray  old  walls 
had  witnessed  their  own  union  and  his 
DL  They  kept  a  baker's  shop  in  the  Rue 
onorS,  hard  by,  which  was  to  belong  to 
and  Marie  then,  while  the  old  people  rested 
hem  in  their  quiet  eycning  days.  We — 
Cfnde  Lucien,  Amaud,and  I — were  present, 
.pretty  sight  it  was,  Jules  with  his  straight 
'  figure,  and  proudly  happy  face;  little 
,  shrinking,  blushing,  trembling,  her  round 

pale  and  red  by  turns,  her  bright  eyes 
1  by  the  long  dark  lashes,  and  her  rosy  lip 
ring  between  smiles  and  sobs.  Ah,  how 
Oy  changed  must  have  been  that  innocent 
idi  face  ere  the  terrible  day  on  which 
utiae  saw  it  last !  Ah,  Marie,  poor  bright- 
Marie,  there  was  no  presentiment  of  coming 

in  the  April  tears  and  half-joyful  sobs 
irhidi  you  left  the  house  that  had  sheltered 
orphan  youth  for  the  home  in  which  the 
s  of  a  fearful  fate  began  ere  long  to  gather 

your  heedless  footsteps, 
r  fears  and  Leon's  hopes  were  soon  fulfilled, 
egiment  received  orders  almost  immediately 
Id  itself  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  the  front. 
18  to  form  part  of  the  "  Army  of  the 
5."  We  saw  little  of  him  those  days ;  he 
out  early  and  returned  late,  and  when  he 
t  home  was  full  of  life  and  animation,  eagerly 
mg  plans  and  probabilities,  and  seeming 
▼e  thrown  his  doubts  and  forebodings  to 
rinds.  The  soldier  instincts  so  strong  in 
ition  and  his  race  asserted  their  power ;  the 


welcome  change  from'  the  stagnation  of  baiTack 
life  and  parade  duties  to  the  stirring  prospect 
of  camp  and  field,  the  hopeful  elasticity  of  youth 
rebounding  from  the  restraint  of  anxious  thought 
and  troubled  probing  into  the  roots  of  things 
that  had  been  his  of  late,  alike  tended  to  quench 
the  haunting  whispers  bom  of  quiet  midnight 
hours  of  study  and  research. 

When  I  said  something  to  him  about  it,  he 
answered,  "  A  soldier's  duty  is  not  to  examine, 
to  question,  to  despond,  Ren§e,  but  to  obey  and 
press  forwards.  In  time  of  peace,  it  is  well  to 
look  round  and  point  out  the  weak  parts  in  the 
fortress;  but  in  time  of  war,  we  must  put  on  a 
bold  front  and  stop  the  breach  with  our  bodies. 
And  in  face  of  the  foe  I  cannot  believe  Franco 
can  be  untrue  to  her  old  hereditary  fame.  There 
is  a  spirit  among  her  soldiers  now  worthy  of 
the  traditions  of  a  glorious  past.  If  it  will  only 
last,  and  bear  out  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  and 
trying  campaign.*' 

"And  will  it?" 

A  shade  of  the  old  care  swept  over  his  face  as 
he  answered,  **  I  do  not  ask  myself  the  question, 
Ren6e.  For  the  present  I  have  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  do  what  one  man  can  to  forward  pre- 
parations in  my  own  company ;  by-and-by  to  lead 
them,  perhaps,  against  the  enemy,  and  show 
them  how  Frenchmen  should  meet  the  foe.  For 
the  rest,  time  must  decide.  Bo  you  remember 
the  words  of  the  English  poet,  Ren6e  : — 

" '  Theirs  not  to  reason  why — 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die 'T** 

At  this  moment  L6on  was  summoned  away, 
and  I  sat  still  with  those  last  ominous  words 
ringing  in  my  ear,  "to  do  and  die"  A  cold  chill 
crept  over  me.  What  if  they  should  be  pro- 
phetic? What  if  L6on,  our  L6on,  should  bo 
among  those  who  returned  no  more?  For  there 
would  be  such,  many  such.  Yet  we  little 
realized  then  how  strong  was  that  probability. 
The  idea  of  the  danger  was  shadowy  and  vague, 
until  the  dim  echoes  of  the  far-ofif  strife  reached 
our  shrinking  ears.  It  was  the  separation  we 
thought  of  most. 

The  dear  mother  bore  her  pain  with  the  same 
sweet,  uncomplaining  patience  she  always  showed 
in  bodily  suffering.  Her  brow  was  calm,  and  a 
faint  smile  rested  as  usual  upon  her  gentle  lips-. 
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Only  the  deepening  of  that  wistful  look  in  the 
too  shining  eyes  as  they  rested  constantly  upon 
Leon  whenever  he  was  present,  the  increased 
paleness  of  the  wasted  cheek,  and  the  blue  lines 
under  the  eyes,  telling  of  midniglit  watchings, 
revealed  the  inward  struggle.  And  sometimes, 
when  she  thought  no  one  saw  it,  the  sudden 
pressure  of  the  pale,  thin  hands,  that  usually  lay 
folded  in  an  attitude  unconsciously  betokening 
weariness  and  sorrow,  to  her  heart,  as  if  to  still 
a  sharp  physical  pain.  I  did  not  know  then 
how  settled  a  conviction  pressed  upon  her  spirit, 
that  this  "  Good-bye "  would  be  the  last  she 
would  ever  speak  to  her  idolized  first  -  bom 
son. 

The  days  rolled  quickly  by,  but  the  dreaded 
one  came  not  for  more  than  a  week  after  the 
Declaration.  We  had  much  to  do,  my  mother 
and  I,  for  L§on.  It  was  a  sacred  task  to  prepare 
everything  which  love  could  imagine  as  necessary 
or  comfortable,  a  task  in  which  other  hands  might 
not  join,  except  Nina's.  Many  a  pretty  device, 
many  a  simple  addition  to  the  useful  things  my 
heavier  fingers  prepared,  were  turned  out  of 
those  fairy  hands  and  laid  in  Leon's  stores. 
Little  things,  important  in  their  triviality,  which 
my  duller  wits  never  thought  of.  But  all  this 
under  rigid  injunction  on  her  part,  faithful 
promise  on  mine,  that  Leon  should  not  know 
whence  they  came.  I  gave  the  promise,  know- 
ing well  he  would  recognize  them  untold.  Love 
is  keen-witted. 

Paris  was  surpassing  herself  in  gaiety  that  week, 
as  though,  forecasting  that  the  time  for  the 
mirth  and  frivolities  in  which  she  delighted  was 
but  short,  she  were  making  the  most  of  it.  As 
I  have  said,  the  war- excitement  pervaded  all 
ranks,  without  in  the  busy  streets,  within  in 
the  family  circle.  There  were  few  households 
on  which  the  shadow  of  coming  separation  did 
not  rest,  of  coming  bereavement,  if  human  eyes 
had  not  been  mercifully  closed  against  it;  but 
all  was  joy  and  festivity.  Balls,  soirees,  concerts 
were  given  incessantly.  A  strange  way  it  seemed 
to  me  of  bidding  farewell  to  men  going  forth  to 
danger,  it  might  be  to  death.  Nina  and  Victor 
were,  of  course,  at  once  drawn  into  the  vortex ; 
but  Leon  steadily  refused  all  inducements  to 
leave  my  mother  during  the  few  hours  he  was 


at  liberty,  when  each  day  might  be  his  last;  and 
I  had  never  left  her  since  her  illness. 

Quiet  and  happy,  though  pervaded  with  chastened 
sadness,  were  those  last  evenings  we  spent  to- 
gether— my  mother,  Uncle  Lucien,  L6on,  and  L 
With  all  his  exuberant  patriotism,  it  was  a  hard 
struggle  for  Uncle  Lucien  to  speak  of  L6on'i 
departure.  He  loved  him  with  a  strange  com- 
pound of  fatherly  and  brotherly  feeling.  For 
it  had  always  been  a  curious  study  to  watdi 
them  together,  especially  so  of  late — the  cahn 
sense  and  judgment  of  the  younger  toning 
down  the  hot-headed  rashness  of  the  elder.  Yet 
Leon  was  Uncle  Lucien's  heau'idial  of  what  a 
French  soldier  and  a  French  gentleman  should 
be,  and  Leon  regarded  him  with  a  respect  and 
affection  wholly  filial. 

It  grieved  Leon  greatly,  I  saw,  that  Nina 
seemed  to  care  so  little  for  his  parting  houn. 
Sometimes  I  wished  he  would  speak  to  her;  but 
as  no  actual  confidence  on  the  subject  bd 
passed  between  us,  I  did  not  like  to  broach  the 
subject  to  him.  Besides,  I  was  afraid  to  interfere. 
I  was  by  no  means  sure  that  Nina  returned  hii , 
affection;  for  if  she  did,  I  asked  myself,  could  em 
her  strong  love  of  coquetry  support  her  in  Iter 
apparent  indifference  at  his  coming  departure? 

One  day,  it  was  the  22nd,  Leon  brought  the 
tidings  that  his  regiment  would  certainly  leire 
Paris  on  one  of  the  next  days.  Everything  wis 
in  readiness,  waiting  only  the  word  of  comnuDd. 
Nina  was  talking  merrily  a  moment  before  to 
Henri  de  TOrme,  a  young  fellow-officer  of  Uoo'i 
and  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  my  mother's. 
And  for  once  her  composure  failed  her.  TIm 
laughing  light  died  out  in  her  eyes,  the  enulfl 
faded  from  her  rosy  lips,  and  after  a  vain  stmgglt 
to  seem  her  usual  bright  self  she  left  the  rooD' 
I  was  glad  to  think  that  for  that  one  evening  tt 
least  she  had  no  engagement 

We  had  many  visitors  that  day,  and  07 
mother  retired  to  the  sofa  in  her  dressing-room 
soon  after  eight  o'clock.  I  sat  there  with  her 
some  time,  expecting  Leon  to  join  us  ther^** 
was  usual  to  him.  Going  at  last  in  search  ol 
him,  I  met  Nina  coming  rapidly  up  the  broad 
staircase.  She  fiashcd  past  me  without  speakingi 
leaving  a  piece  of  her  flowing  muslin  dress  in  the 
bend  of  the  balustrade.     The  glance  I  had  ifl 
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HBing  of  the  glowing  crimson  of  the  cheek, 
a  defiant  light  that  shot  from  the  sparkling 
eR|  warned  me  not  to  attempt  to  detain  or 
Btk  to  her.  Something  had  happened  to 
ike  the  demon  of  passion  with  unusual  force 
ihmt  fairy-like  form.  I  heard  the  door  of  her 
m  room'  shut  yiolently  and  locked  as  I  went 


In  the  lihrary  was  only  Uncle  Lucien,  smoking 
Bditatively ;  the  dining-room  was  empty,  and 
i  fint  looking  in  I  thought  the  drawing-room 
M  80  too.  But  a  second  glance  showed  me 
hoa*B  tall  figure  brought  out  strongly  against 
«  fading  erening  light  in  one  of  the  high 
irrow  windows.  I  went  towards  him  un- 
voeiYed.  He  stood  with  folded  arms,  resting 
IB  brow  against  the  glass.  Not  till  I  laid  my 
md  on  his  arm  and  spoke  his  name  did  he 
liax  from  his  fixed  attitude.  Then  he  started, 
■d  passing  his  arm  round  me,  drew  me  closely 

0  his  dde.  His  face  was  deadly  pale,  his 
ieitorea  rigid,  his  eyes  pained  and  troubled. 

«0  Leon,  what  is  it?"  I  whispered.  "Is  it 
Sina?" 

"  Tes."  He  rested  his  cheek  against  my  brow ; 
Iksew  it  was  to  conceal  the  workings  of  his  face. 

1  felt  his  frame  trembling  with  suppressed 
Motion,  while  I  waited  for  him  to  speak  again. 
At  last  he  went  on — "  I  have  b^en  dreaming, 
Bcnfie,  'dreaming  a  golden  dream.  And  the 
awikeniiig  is  sudden  and  sharp.  That  is  all.  I 
U  kped,  how  vainly  and  presumptuously  I  see 
Bov,  that  I  might  bear  with  me  the  sweet 
vnnaoe  of  requited  love  to  cheer  me  amidst  the 
kcniB  of  war.  I  shall  have  the  stem  bracing  of 
|tt  instead."  The  hard,  dry,  bitter  tones  of  the 
^^  usually  so  deep  and  sweet,  fell  like  drops 
rf  iBolten  lead  on  my  heart,  and  I  exclaimed 
F^Bonately,  "Would  that  you  had  never  seen 
^v— would  that  she  had  never  come  here ;  she 
'••brought  us  nothing  but  sorrow  V* 

"0  Ren^,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
l<Btle  then,  "  do  not  say  that.  Think  how  good 
*d  iweet  she  is,  when  she  is  her  real  self.  Her 
Wts  are  those  of  her  early  training ;  she  will 
•"^veome  them  and  be  a  noble  woman  yet. 
*^  will  see.  Think  what  she  was  to  us  all 
^hn  our  mother  was  ill.  And  it  is  not  her 
**dt  thai  she  cannot  love  me." 


^'0  Leon,  I  thought  she  did;  I  felt  sarc,  in 
spite  of  all  her  coquetry,  that  she  did  care  for  you 
very  much." 

"  I  think  she  does,  Renee,  care  for  me,  as  you 
say ;  but  I  wanted  her  love,  and  that  she  cannot 
give. 

"  Bid  she  tell  you  so  ?  0  Leon,  are  you  sure 
you  quite  understand  one  another." 

"  Quite  sure,  Renee,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone 
of  such  exceeding  pain  I  could  ask  no  more ;  and 
that  evening  I  heard  no  more.  And  never  from 
his  lips. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  stood  there  in 
silence ;  it  was  till  I  suddenly  remembered  my 
mother  would  be  wondering  where  we  were,  and 
we  went  to  her.  It  must  have  cost  Loon  a  great 
effort  to  assume  his  ordinary  quiet,  pleasant 
manner.  But  he  made  it.  More  than  once 
mamma,  and  Uncle  Lucien,  who  presently  joined 
us,  asked  for  Nina.  We  saw  no  more  of  her  that 
evening.  When  mamma  had  retired  to  rest,  she 
sent  me  to  seek  her;  but  she  only  answered, 
through  her  closed  door,  that  she  had  a  head- 
ache, and  wanted  nothing. 
•  My  heart  was  very  sore  that  night.  I  was 
perplexed,  as  well  as  grieved  and  angry.  But 
I  supposed  what  seemed  to  me  the  impossibility 
of  any  one's  not  returning  Leon  full  measure  for 
his  love  had  misled  me.  And  certainly  Nina 
had  given  little  reason  of  late  to  warrant  the 
assumption  that  she  regarded  him  with  more 
affection  than  Augustine  or  Victor.  And  yetp— 
and  yet — ^it  was  a  great  puzzle. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ORDERED  TO  THE  FRONT. 

"FueweU !  a  word  that  mutt  be,  Mid  hath  bMn— 
A  Mnuid  wfateh  maket  ni  Unger  ;~fe(— fanweU !" 

BTft«V. 

Next  morning,  Nina  appeared  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  shining  eyes,  but  with  a  manner 
which  might  have  passed  as  her  ordinary  one  to 
all  but  myself.  But  I  detected  an  under-current 
of  excitement  and  agitation,  and  read  of  a  sleep- 
less night,  in  the  dark  circles  round  the  bright 
eyes.  She  attached  herself  closely  to  my  mother 
until,  before  luncheon,  Alphonse  de  Salmy  was 
announced.     He  was  the  son  of  a  Madame  de 
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Salmy  living  at  Mcudon,  and  one  of  Nina's  many 
admireis.  He  told  us  his  mother  was  coming 
to  fulfil  her  promise  of  taking  Nina  out  to  a  fete 
she  was  holding  in  her  grounds  that  day. 

My  mother  asked  Nina  if  she  must  go,  remind- 
ing her  it  might  be  Leon's  last  day.  But  she 
answered  quickly,  with  changing  colom*,  "  I  have 
promised,  mamma," — for  so  she  had  learned  to 
call  my  mother. 

She  went  to  prepare  at  once. 

Shortly  afterwards  Madame  de  Salmy  arrived. 
To  her  and  her  circle,  as  friends  for  Nina,  I  knew 
Luou  had  a  special  aversion.  Of  course  the  con- 
versation was  all  of  the  war,  and  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  Alphonse  de  Salmy  talked,  twisting  his 
elaborately  curleil  and  waxed  moustache — high- 
flown,  empty,  bombastic  nonsense — assuming  all 
forces  of  earth  and  air  and  heaven  to  be  alike  the 
bond-slaves  of  Imperial  France. 

These  seem  trivial,  every-day  scenes  on  which  I 
am  dwelling  so  much,  but  from  a  tiny  seed  how- 
large  a  haiTCst  of  blossom  and  fruitage  is  reaped ; 
and  Nina  was  then  planting  the  germs  of  a  bitter 
growth  of  future  and  unavailing  regret. 

And  I  too  that  morning.  Madame  de  Salmy 
grew  impatient  as  time  passed  and  Nina  did  not 
appear,  and  at  length  my  mother  asked  me  to  go 
and  hurry  her.  It  was  unusual  for  Nina  to  be 
long  at  her  toilette,  she  was  so  quick  in  all  her 
ways. 

I  went  reluctantly.  I  was  in  no  mood  to  weigh 
wisely  or  kindly  the  reason  of  her  delay.  On 
entering  her  room  I  found  her  not  half  dressed, 
and  sitting  with  her  hair  flowing  dishevelled 
around  her.  She  looked  up  as  I  entered  exclaim- 
ing coldly,  "  Why,  Nina,  not  ready  !  Madame  de 
Salmy  is  tired  of  waiting." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  my  face  for  an  instant, 
with  a  strange  appealing  look,  such  as  I  have 
sometimes  seen  in  a  w^ounded,  suffering  animal. 
One  word  from  me,  one  look  even  of  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  would  have  spared  us  both  many 
a  dark  hour  of  bitter  sorrowful  remorse.  But  I 
did  not  give  cither ;  my  heart  was  full  of  anger 
and  bitterness  for  Leon's  pain.  I  only  answered 
by  saying  coldly,  *'  Can  I  help  you,  Nina?  there 
18  no  time  to  lose."  Ah  I  what  would  I  have 
given  a  few  hours  later  to  have  acted  otherwise. 

She  sprang  up  at  unco,  declining  assistance, 


and  in  a  very  short  time  followed  me  to  tho 
dining-room.     One  quick  glance  she  gave  as  iho 
entered  the  room,  bat  L6on  had  not  returned, 
and  she  stole  up  to  my  mother's  sofa  and  whis- 
pered softly  to  her.     Madame  de  Salmy  wm 
already  taking  leave  with  her  naual  Tolubilitj, 
but  I  heard  my  mother  s  answer  to  Nina's  whis- 
pered words,  "  No,  my  pet,  no.     I  did  not  wish 
you  to  stay;  Leon  will  not  leave  to-daj.     I  only 
feared  you  might  not  be  in  time  to  bid  him  fare- 
well, but  he  would  have  been  home  ere  this  hid 
his  orders  come.     And  yon  wish  ao  much  to  go." 
Then  I  knew  she  had  been  seeking  a  last  excnas 
to  remain,  and  my  heart  smote  me. 

Very  lovely  she  looked  as  she  followed  Madams 
de  Salmy.  Her  cheeks  were  glowing  and  her 
eyes  shining,  and  her  simple  yet  elegant  white 
dress  and  blue  ribbons  set  off  her  petitt  fignre  to 
advantage.  She  had  inherited  the  violet  ejei 
and  brilliant  complexion  of  her  mother,  a  besnti- 
ful  Irish  girl,  and  the  delicate  features  and  grace- 
ful beauty  which  had  ever  been  remarkable  in  tlM 
females  of  the  De  Lucheux  family.  Never  kid 
I  seen  her  look  brighter  and  fairer  than  she  did 
then  ;  yet  as  she  laughingly  turned  at  the  door 
with  a  gay  '^  Au  revoir,"  her  eyes  met  mine  iriA 
the  same  wistful  look  of  repressed  pain.  I  wonid 
have  given  worlds  to  recall  the  last  half-hour,  bnt 
it  was  too  Jatc.  Too  late  1  It  haa  often  seemed 
to  me  that  "  Too  late  t ''  and  ''  No  moxe  I  **  m 
phrases  that  epitomize  the  whole  burden  of 
human  sorrow.  But  the  first  has  most  of  agony. 
Most,  because  its  key-note  is  remorse,  its  fisil 
chord  unavailing  regret.  Too  late — for  the 
word,  or  touch,  or  look,  or  deed — room  and  tine 
for  which  will  be  "  no  more.''  Ah !  who  Od 
has  travelled  far  on  life's  pilgrimage  can  look 
back  on  its  chequered  pathway  and  see  it  not 
thickly  bordered  with  mounds  raised  above  dud 
hopes  and  buried  opportunities,  over  which  the 
fitful  gubis  of  memory  sweep  ever  and  aooB, 
wailing  "  Too  late  1  too  late  ! " 

And  if  the  "  too  lates"  of  time  are  thus  bitter, 
what  must  be  the  ''  too  kte  "  of  eternity  ?  )M 
for  the  agouiaed  knocker  at  the  shut  door  of  the 
heavci Jy  bridal  feast  ? 

Slowly  and  sadly  I  turned  from  the  window 
as  the  can'iagB  drove  o£^  with  a  weary  ^ 
at  my   heart,   a  burden  whose  leaden  mi^^ 
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>  become  almost  insupportable  in  after- 

lar  little  Nina," mamma  said;  '' she  thought 
piered  at  her  going,  and  wished  to  remain ; 
know  how  she  loves  the  woods,  country- 
id  bred  as  she  is."  But  I  knew  the  intense 
[ina  professed  the  previous  day  for  the  visit 
idon  was  chiefly  assumed  in  contradiction 
Hi's  objection  to  the  De  Salmys;  it  was 
ttered  in  his  presenoe. 
IS  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Leon  came 
me  look  at  his  face  told  us  all.  A  spasm 
nUi  passed  over  mamma's  white  face  for 
aat^  then  it  was  calm  again.  Orders  had 
I  for  several  regiments  to  march  next  mom- 
Leon  did  not  ask  for  Nina ;  and  in  the 
of  the  evening  a  messenger  arrived  from 
le  de  Salmy,  saying  she  had  ventured  to 
her  for  the  night.  Again  the  tide  of 
nent  surged  thrbugh  my  heart,  almost 
ating  the  impression  of  that  haunting  look, 
d  not,  for  I  knew  Madame  de  Salmy,  and 
have  considered  how  likely  it  was  that 
ltd  been  allowed  no  voice  in  the  matter.  - 
tt  last  evening  passed  >vith  the  tardy 
iness  we  feel  weigh  upon  us  heavily,  while 
st' grudge  each  passing  hour;  with  the 
I  hanging  on  the  looks  and  tones  of  the 
dog  ones,  contending  with  a  strange  incapa- 
\  realization  that  those  looks  and  tones  will 
tcetse  to  gladden  our  daily  life.  It  was  late 
im  could  persuade  my  mother  to  retire ; 
iftflr  she  was  settled  for  the  night,  she  sent 
oi  to  give  him  some  parting  words.  Parting 
indeed,  though  I  do  not  think  she  saddened 
irits  by  letting  him  know  how  fully  she 
bem  to  be  such.  As  he  came  from  her 
Augustine  seized  him,  and  I  felt  I  must 
ip  hopes  of  having  once  more  a  quiet  talk 
I  went  to  rest.  So  I  had  to  be  content 
iie  very  tender  good-night  we  exchanged 
went  below  with  Augustine. 
room  window  looked  into  the  paved  court, 
om  it  I  saw  the  two  brothers  pacing  up 
im  in  it.  I  was  glad  for  Augustine's  sake ; 
«  with  his  heart  softened  by  parting  sorrow, 
Kht  tmborden  the  source  of  his  trouble  to 
whose  efforts  to  induce  him  to  do  so  he 
\  yet  silently  resisted.     And  before  they 


parted  I  felt  sure  they  had  done  so.  For  neaily 
two  hours  they  paced  the  small  court,  Leon's 
hand  resting  caressingly  on  Augustine's  shoulder, 
as  of  old,  talking  earnestly  in  low  tones,  no 
sound  of  which  reached  my  ear.  But  while  L^on 
was  visible  I  could  not  lose  the  pleasure  of  gazing 
upon  him ;  eyes  and  heart  would  hunger  sorely 
and  long  for  a  sight  of  him  before  his  return 
could  be  hoped  for.  And  before  they  parted,  the 
look  on  Augustine's  face,  clearly  visible  to  my 
eyes,  grown  accustomed  to  the  semi-darkness  of 
the  clear  summer  night,  told  me  plainly  it  was 
even  so ;  it  was  an  expression  of  rest  and  calm 
comparatively  great. 

Before  eight  o'clock  next  morning  Leon  was 
gone — the  last  words  had  been  spoken,  the  last 
embraces  given  and  received,  the  last  blessings 
uttered.  My  mother  was  calm,  and  her  low 
quiet  tones  scarcely  faltered  as  she  said,  "  God 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin  watch  over  and  protect 
you,  my  own  beloved  son;"  but  there  was  a 
solemnity  in  her  manner  which  spoke  of  depths 
of  thought  and  anguish  within  to  which  our  tears 
were  as  nothing. 

As  my  turn  came  for  the  last  embrace,  Leon 
whispered,  "  Say  farewell  for  me  to  Nina,  Ren4e^ 
and  tell  her  to  forget  what  passed  the  other 
night.  And — if  I  should  fall — tell  her  I  loved 
her  to  the  last.  Nothing  can  change  that. '  You 
will  care  for  and  protect  her,  Renee,  whatever  may 
happen ;  for  my  sake  promise  me  this."  What 
would  I  not  have  promised  him  then? 

At  ten  o'clock  the  departing  regiments  were 
to  march  past  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and  Uncle 
Luden  had  promised  to  take  Madame  de  TOrme 
to  snatch  one  more  look  at  her  boy.  She  was  a 
widow  at  his  birth,  and  he  her  only  child,  her  idol, 
her  all.  My  mother  insisted  on  my  accompanying 
them.  She  preferred  being  alone,  she  said,  and 
I  was  only  too  glad  to  see  Leon  again,  if  but  for 
a  moment. 

Early  as  it  was,  the  streets  were  thronged  with 
eager  crowds  as  we  drove  through  them  on  our 
way  to  the  balcony  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  on 
which  Uncle  Lucien  had  arranged  we  should 
stand.  It  was  a  glorious,  cloudless  sununer 
morning,  the  balmy. air  resonant  with  the  diu  of 
many  voices  and  distant  martial  music.  It  was 
strange  to  look  on  the  crowded  streets  and  well- 
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lined  balcomes,  and  know  countless  hearts  were 
quivering  like  our  own  with  keen  parting  throes. 
Perhaps  our  sorrow  was  no  more  visible  to  the 
outward  eye  than  that  of  others  at  whose  cheerful 
and,  in  some  cases,  joyful  composure  we  marvelled. 
The  lip  can  smile  while  the  heart  is  aching. 
And  is  not  life  made  up  of  two  distinct  cords — 
the  outer  and  the  inner!  We  passed  many 
acquaintances  on  our  way,  bent  on  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  met  cheerful  greetings  and  bright 
smiles.  But  we  returned  like  for  like,  even  poor 
Madame  de  TOrme. 

We  had  not  long  taken  our  places  on  the 
balcony  when  the  nearing  swell  of  the  music  and 
heavy  tramp  of  horses'  feet  told  us  of  the  pageant's 
approach.  For  was  it  not  a  brave  pageant,  those 
serried  lines  of  warriors  going  forth,  high  in  heart 
and  hope,  to  do  battle  for  the  honour  of  fair 
France?  The  most  timid  spirits  must  have 
risen,  the  saddest  hearts  swelled  high,  as  rank 
after  rank  rode  by — bright  uniforms  and  flowing 
plumes,  and  glittering  steel,  and  prancing  steeds, 
fluttering  banners  and  soul^tirring  music,  stal- 
wart forms  and  summer  sunshine.  Handkerchiefs 
fluttered,  and  bouquets  fell,  and  throats  were 
strained  as  they  passeil.     On  they  rode,  gorgeous 


guards,  stately  cuirassiers,  dark-faced  ZouaTes, 
gallant  Chasseurs  de  France  on  their  gny 
chaigers,  company  after  company,  r^ment  after 
regiment,  battalion  after  battalion.  All  seemed 
suggestive  of  a  gay  review — pleasant  pastime  for 
a  summer  day.  What  was  there  to  tell  of  blood, 
and  agony,  and  death  ?  What  to  speak  of  mia, 
disgrace,  defeat? 

At  last  came  Leon's  regiment,  his  and  young 
De  rOrme's.  First  the  latter  passed.  The  lace 
and  figure  of  the  gallant  boy,  as  be  waved  a 
parting  salute  to  us,  ever  rise  beside  that  of  my 
beloved  brother  when  I  think  of  that  day— 
though  then  I  gave  it  but  a  passing  glance,  for  I 
had  caught  sight  of  L6on.  He  looked  up  and 
saw  us;  I  marked  the  quick  glance  he  gare 
beyond,  beside  us.  *  No,  L6on ;  Nina  was  not 
there.  But  his  look  was  proud  and  bright,  and 
as  I  gazed  on  his  noble  form  and  graceful  bearing, 
pride  in  him  overpowered  for  the  moinent  sorrow 
and  fear  for  him. 

We  watched  them  up  the  long  straight  street 
till  their  figures  were  lost  in  the  bright-hned  mass. 
After  that,  neither  Madame  de  TOrme  nor  I 
cared  much  for  the  rest  of  the  sight,  and  waited 
wearily  for  the  end. 


FOEEION  MISSIONS  OF  THE  FREE  CHURCH.* 

[This  is  a  raocinct,  exact,  and  auibentic  record  of  a  great  ChriBtian  work— a  work  tbat  will  ooeapy  an  impoiiaiii  plan 
in  history.  The  missions  of  the  Scottish  Choroh,  presided  oyer  in  their  earlier  yean  by  Dr.  Dnff  at  GaloQUa*  by  T>r, 
Wilson  at  Bombay,  by  John  Anderson  at  Madras^  and  by  other  men  equally  devoted,  though  not  so  widely  knowii,  in  otkr 
places  of  India  and  South  Africa,  assumed  from  the  first,  and  still  maintain,  the  distinetire  character  of  great  ednestisoil 
institutions— the  education,  full  and  liberal,  like  that  which  is  imparted  to  our  own  children  at  home,  bnt  aiven  at  tbi 
expense  of  Christians  with  the  Tiew  of  infusing  Christianity  into  the  springs  of  the  national  life,  and  so  of  nltioMti^  isp* 
planting  heathenism.  In  every  case  this  purpose  was  openly  proclaimed  from  the  first.  Bdneation  was  offved  fraetosU 
who  chose  to  accept  it ;  but  the  education  ofifered  was  an  edaeation  in  common  things,  in  daily  and  konily  nnioa  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  commending  of  the  gospeL 

This  system  has  taken  deep  root  in  India.  €h%at  results  hare  already  been  attained ;  bnt,  from  the  nature  of  the  eMi^ 
the  full  fruits  must  be  expected  in  the  next  generation. 

Mr.  Hunter,  having  been  himself  one  of  the  missionaries  until  his  health  failed,  and  haring  aooesa  to  all  the  doeoBesI^ 
is  amply  qualified  to  gather  and  group  the  facts,  so  that  the  reader  may  obtain  within  a  narrow  space  a  foil  view  of  tki 
whole  field.  He  has  Accomplished  his  task  with  judgment,  simplicity,  and  perspicuity.  Not  only  to  members  of  the  Fm 
Church,  whose  work  is  here  recorded,  but  to  all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  this  volume  should  be  very  predooa. 

We  subjoin  three  short  extracts,  all  from  the  Madras  station,  illustrating  three  distinct  features  of  the  work.~BmoB.] 

<<  iofititntions"  on  the  model  of  the  Calcutta  one  it  the 
other  presidency  seats.  There  being  already  wmf»' 
aries  at  Bombay,  it  was  easy  to  take  immedbte  actioi 

•  From  "History  of  the  Misdons  of  ths  Fim  Ckncho'Sci*' 
land  in  India  and  Africa."  By  the  Rev.  Bobwt  Hsntw,  ItJU 
formerly  Mlnionary  at  Xagpore.  With  Pnfatoiy  KoU  If"* 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Brown,  D.D..  Edinbazvh.  T.  Kelson  sad  9oi^ 
London  and  Rdinbnrgh. 


L 
CASTE. 


HE  impassioned  eloquence  of  Dr.  Duff  dur- 
ing his  first  visit  to  his  native  land  had 
stirred  up  such  an  interest  in  his  educa- 
tional system  of  operations  in  the  East, 
that  an  ardent  desire  arose  for  the  establishment  of 
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there ;  and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  a  school  of  Br. 
Wilson^s,  commenced  in  1832,  was  removed  to  the  fort 
and  opened  on  a  larger  scale,  >vith  tiie  view  of  develop- 
ing it  into  an  "institution."  Then  the  turn  I'f  Madras 
naturally  came,  but,  of  course,  little  could  be  done  till 
fint  a  missionary  was  sought  and  found.  The  iritlnence 
of  Dr.  Duff's  great  speech  in  the  Assembly  of  1835  had, 
however,  told  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  a  licentiate  of 
the  Church,  then  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  near 
Damfries,  and  the  afterwards  renowned  John  Anderson 
had  consecrated  himself  to  evangelistic  work  in  India. 
He  was  prepared  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  the 
Madras  mission;  and  being  ordained  in  St.  George's 
Clkurcb,  Edinburgh,  on  July  13th,  1836,  left  soon  after- 
waids  for  his  destination. 

Before  proceeding  to  his  own  proper  sphere,  he  visited 
Calcutta  to  see  the  working  of  the  institution  there. 
He  arrived  at  the  Bengal  capital  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember 1836,  and  received  hospitality  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mackay,  who,  during  Dr.  Duff's  absence  in  Europe,  was 
head  of  the  mission.  lie  finally  reached  Madras  on  the 
22nd  February  1837.  At  that  time  he  was  in  his  thirty- 
second  year,  a  period  of  life  considerably  more  advanced 
tlian  tliat  at  which  most  of  the  Free  Church  missionaries 
have  proceeded  to  the  East,  but  this  was  a  decided  ad- 
vantage to  any  one  going  to  commence  operations  in  a 
new  and  untrie<l  sphere. 

The  germ  from  which  the  great  Madras  institution 
ultimately  developed  was  already  in  existence  when  Mr. 
Anderson  first  reached  that  presidency  seat.  In  June 
1835  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bowie  and  Lawrie,  Scotch  chaplains 
at  Madras,  had  founded  what  was  called  St.  Andre^r's 
School,  the  name  being  probably  taken  from  that  of  the 
so-called  patron  saint  of  Scotland.  On  Mr.  Anderson's 
arrival  this  school  was  placed  under  his  care,  and,  re- 
moving it  to  the  native  city,  he  re-opened  it  on  the  3rd 
of  Afiril  1837,  with  an  attendance  of  fifty-nine  pupils.* 
In  dcHDgio,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  aim 
at  the  oooversion  of  the  pupils  to  Cliristianity,  and  let 
it  be  distinctly  known  that  this  was  the  very  purpose 
the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  had  in  view  in  sending 
him  and  his  brethren  out.  His  first  circular  is  an  ex- 
tremely straightforward  document;  and  if,  when  con- 
versions took  place  in  the  school,  some  of  the  natives 
professed  to  feel  amazed,  as  if  some  strange  thing  had 
happened,  they  certainly  could  not  in  justice  complain 
that  they  were  left  without  previous  warning  of  what 
WIS  likely  to  occur. 

"  *  It  is,'  said  the  circular,  *  the  wish  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Indhin  mission  to  establish  a  school  ut 
each  of  the  three  presidencies  as  the  most  important 
stations  in  India  for  the  advancement  of  their  ol>ject.' 

"The  object  is  simply  to  convey,  through  the  charmcl 
of  a  good  education,  as  great  an  amount  of  tnith  as  pos- 

*  llMre  had  once  been  150,  but  the  admission  of  a  Pariah. 
vbom  \hm  School  Committee  (to  their  honour  be  it  said)  had  re- 
ftued  to  expel,  had  brought  it  down  considerably. — Madras 
JToliee  Eeraid  for  October  9,  1S17,  p.  2. 
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sible  to  the  native  mind,  especially  of  Bible  truth. 
Every  branch  of  knowledge  communicated  is  to  be  made 
Riiriscrvieiit  to  this  desirable  end.  The  ultimate  object 
is  that  these  institutions  shall  be  a  normal  seminary,  in 
which  native  teachers  and  preachers  may  be  trained  up 
to  convey  to  their  benighted  countrymen  the  benefit  of 
a  sound  education,  and  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  cf 
Christ.'* 

Despite  the  unfurling  of  the  Christian  fla^  thus  con- 
spicuously, the  zealous  and  efficient  teaching  of  Mr. 
Anderson  began  to  produce  its  natural  effects,  and  by 
December  22,  1838,  the  attendance  of  pupils  had  ad- 
vanced from  59  to  277.  The  course  of  an  Indian  mis- 
sion school,  like  that  of  true  love,  never  yet  did  nm 
smooth,  and  presently  rocks  appeared  in  nnd-channcl, 
and  rapids  presented  themselves  with  broken  water,  so 
that  the  faithless  were  tempted  to  doubt  whether  the 
former  placidity  of  movement  would  ever  return.  To 
speak  less  figuratively,  scarcely  had  the  mission  began 
to  make  progress  when  troubles  arose.  The  first  was 
caused  by  a  renewal  of  the  old  caste  struggle.  Two 
Pariah  boys  had  found  their  way  into  the  school  under 
false  colours,  and  when  they  were  discovered  some  of 
the  caste  youths  and  their  friends  wished  the  expulsion 
of  the  intruders.  Mr.  Anderson  could  not  in  conscience 
comply  with  their  request,  and  about  100  of  his  pupils 
in  consequence  left.  Ten  of  these  were  received  into 
the  Native  Education  Society's  School,  the  European 
Committee  of  which — who  evidently  fell  into  the  error 
of  supposing  caste  and  worldly  rank  the  same*— stating 
that  they  deemed  it  right  to  afford  an  asylum  "  when 
the  feelings  of  a  boy  were  shocked  by  his  being  associated 
with  persons  of  an  inferior  class  of  life."  The.  caste 
struggle  was  more  severe  than  it  would  have  been  had 
the  intolerant  heathen  party  not  obtained  £uroi>ean 
countenance ;  but  Mr.  Anderson  finally  achieved  the 
victory,  for  in  a  few  months  the  places  of  the  boys  who 
had  left  him  on  the  Pariah  question  were  supplied  by 
new-comers,  whilst  the  Committee  of  the  rival  school 
was  partly  broken  up  by  the  secession  of  four  eminent 
Ciiristians  from  its  ranks.  His  triumph  struck  a  blow 
at  the  caste  system  in  Madras,  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered. 


II. 


fbeedom  legallt  secubed  fob  itatxye 

t6uths. 

• 

On  the  8th  of  April  1846,  a  young  man  called  Ponum- 
balum  appeared  at  the  mission  house,  having  walked 
thither  no  less  than  thirty-five  miles.  Ilis  convictions 
in  favour  of  Christianity  were  of  long  standing.    Ten 

'  By  caste  law  men  of  the  highest  rank,  unless  by  birth  Hindtu, 
are  on  the  level  uf  Pariahs,  if  not  even  lower,  and  tho  humblest 
Sndra  should  be  above  associating  with  the  CJovernor-Cicneral  of 
India.  Mr.  Anderson  was  as  much  a  Tariah  as  the  boys  whose 
expulsion  was  demanded,  so  also  were  the  European  members  of 
the  Native  Education  Society's  Committee. 
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years  before,  when  he  was  only  fourteen,  he  had  sought 
baptism  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winslow,  but,  with  other 
boys,  had  been  carried  off  by  a  heathen  mob.  Five  dif- 
ferent time^  did  his  relatives  put  forth  all  their  efforts 
to  induce  liim  to  return  home,  but  he  stood  firm  as  a 
rock,  and  was  admitted  into  the  congregation  on  the 
17th  of  May.'  Four  days  previously,  two  other  youths, 
Ramanoojum  and  C.  Sungeeve,  were  received  into  the 
Church  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and  a  fourth,  R.  Soondrum, 
on  the  17th.  A  few  months  later,  three  others  appeared, 
Davanaygum,  Goviiidoo,  and  Ragavooloo,  and  on  the 
10th  Septembet  a  fourth,  called  8.  R.  Soondrum— making 
eight  in  all.    • 

One  of  these  eight,  Ragavooloo,  was  a  Brahman,  and 
the  Ilindus,  feeling  that  the  loss  of  a  young  man  be- 
longing to  the  sacred  caste  would  be  a  considerable  blow 
to  their  faith,  induced  the  relatives  to  apply  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpxis  against  Mr.  Anderson.  The  result 
which  followed  was  as  gratifying  to  the  supportere  of 
missioas  as  it  was  disapp(>inting  to  the  Brahmanic  party. 
Sir  William  Burton,  the  judge  who  tried  the  case,  showed 
that  the  one  object  which  a  habeas  corpus  writ  was  de- 
signed to  serve  was  to  set  the  person  in  whose  favour 
it  was  sought  free  from  illegal  restraint.  He  was  simply 
allowed  to  go  where  he  pleased,  provided  he  ])osscssed 
discretion  to  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  himself.  The 
legal  phrase,  age  of  discretion,  was  not  a  good  one,  fur 
it  was  not  so  nuich  age,  as  the  actual  attainment  of  dis- 
cretion, which  the  court  had  to  ascertain  before  deciding 
that  a  youth  was  entitled  to  be  his  own  master.  In 
England  the  law  allows  a  child  of  fourteen  to  appoint 
i1^  own  guardian,  and  there  was  even  a  case  in  wliich 
the  court  refused  to  deliver  one  less  than  fourteen  to  its 
father.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Ragavooloo, 
though  of  snmll  stature  and  juvenile  as])ect,  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  though  his  relatives  declared  him  only 
twelve.  A  circumstance  which  threw  doubt  on  the 
statements  of  the  family  was,  that  no  horoscope  had 
been  produced,  though  one  must  have  been  made  at  a 
Brahman  boy's  birth. 

The  judge,  having  ascertained  by  personally  question- 
ing him,  that  he  was  possessed  of  discretion  enough  to 
be  allowed  to  live  where  he  pleased,  asked  him  where 
he  wanted  to  go ;  on  which  he  replied,  to  Mr  Anderson. 
Means  were  then  taken  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
wish,  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  do  in  the  face  of  the 
riotous  Hindu  mob,  some  three  or  four  thousand  strong, 
the  majority  being  Brahnians.  In  vain  did  the  police 
attempt  to  clear  the  street  in  front  of  the  court-house 
to  let  the  pcoijle  out ;  the  multitude  simply  shifted  their 
ground,  and  that  not  so  much  from  fear  of  the  official 
authorities,  as  from  the  variation,  in  their  own  opinion, 
as  to  the  door  by  which  Ragavooloo  would  come  out. 
It  was  manifest  that  wlien  he  did  make  his  appearance, 
the  Brahmans  would  attempt  to  seize  him,  and  he  was 
therefore  kept  in  the  court-house  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening.  As  even  then  there  were  no  signs  of  disper- 
sion, a  coach  was  so  placed  at  the  sheriff's  office  as  if 


possible  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  populace,  while 
Mr.  Anderson's  own  vehicle  was  being  drawn  up  in  an 
adjacent  enclosure,  which  communicated  with  the  ooort- 
house.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Braidwood,  the  deputy  sheriff, 
the  chief  constable,  and  Ragavooloo,  entered  this  latter 
conveyance,  and  the  shutters  of  it  having  been  closed  on 
all  sides,  the  coachman  received  orders  to  drive  to  the 
mission.  Before,  however,  he  had  emerged  through  the 
gateway  into  the  street,  the  mob  became  aware  of  the 
manoeuvre  in  progress,  and  made  a  rush  at  the  vehicle, 
with  the  object  of  seizing  the  horse's  head.  On  this  the 
Coachman  caused  the  animal  to  rear,  plunge,  and  then 
set  off  at  full  gallop,  the  Brahmans  and  others  running 
behind,  shouting  and  throwing  stones.  The  coachman 
was  struck  repeate<]ly,  but  he  resolutely  kept  his  seat 
and  did  his  duty  to  the  last.  When  the  coach  entered 
the  mission  enclosure,  a  body  of  police,  stationed  there 
for  the  puq)ose,  dosed  the  gate,  and  remaining  inside, 
prepared  to  defend  the  place  against  assault  After; 
wards  the  deputy  sheriff  was  escorted  back  to  his  office, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  conveyed  in  safety  firom  the 
court-hi'use  home.  The  mob  gradually  dispersed,  and 
before  long  the  storm  had  been  succeeded  by^acalm. 
On  W'ednesday,  23rd  September  1846,  Ragavooloo  wis 
baptized,  along  with  three  other  youths,  Davansgom, 
Govindrajooloo,  and  S.  R.  Soondnim. 

The  eight  baptisms  now  reported  greatly  stirred  np 
the  heathen  ;  who,  however,  failed  to  remove  more  than 
300  pupils  from  the  schools.  They,  at  the  same  time, 
sent  a  memorial  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  wherein  they 
begged  that  they  might  be  saved  from  "the  fangs  of  the 
missionaries;"  the  plain  meaning  of  which  was,  that  the 
court  should  prevent  parents  sending  their  children  to 
such  schools  as  they  ideased,  and  aid  in  coercing  yoai^ 
men,  who  had  lost  faith  in  Hinduism,  into 'professing  to 
believe  what  they  deemed  untnie.  Of  course  the  court 
could  not  possibly  have  granted  the  wishes  of  the  in- 
tolerant memorialists,  and  the  petition  was  void  U 
effect. 

At  a  communion  which  occurred  soon  after  the  eight 
baptisms,  twenty-one  natives  sat  down  at  the  table,  fif- 
teen of  them,  including  a  female,  being  converts  of  the 
mission.  The  same  year  (1846)  three  of  them,  MessB. 
Yenkataramiah,  Rajahgopaul,  and  Ettirajooloo,  were 
licensed  as  preachers;  and  on  December  15,  the  u»titB- 
tion  was  removed  to  new  premises  on  the  Esplwule* 
affording  better  accommodation  than  those  previoodj 
occupied. 


III. 


EMANCIPATION  OF  NATIVE  FEIULES. 

In  February  1847,  two  of  the  first  class  in  the  ^ 
school  at  Madras,  Unnum  and  Mooniatta  by  ntf*» 
came  under  conviction  of  sin  through  means  of  •i''*^ 
appeals  made  by  Mr.  Anderson  to  the  consciences  w 
the  pupils.    The  same  effect  was  produced  next  niontii 
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4m  two  others,  called  Venkatlatchmoo  and  Yaygah ;  and 
cbortly  aiterwaids  on  a  fifth  girl,  called  Alungab.    On 
Wednesday,  the  7th  of  April,  Unnum  and  Mooniatta, 
bearing  that  they  were  to  be  married  (of  course  without 
any  refisrence  to  their  own  feelings)  to  heathen  men,  be- 
came oonvinced  that  if  they  failed  to  carry  out  their 
religious  convictions  now,  they  would  probably  never  be 
permitted  to  do  so.    They  therefore  took  refuge  in  the 
Mission-house,  and,  in  the  circumstances,  were  gladly 
leceived.     That  same  evening  TJunum's  grandmother, 
Ummariee  Ummah,  was  sent  for,  and  came.    She  was  a 
fine  gray-haired  old  Moodeelly,  and  having  herself  some 
leanings  towards  Christianity,  was  with  little  difficulty 
persuaded  to  place  her  granddaughter,  and  indeed  her- 
self under  the  guardianship  of  the  missionaries.*    The 
yoongiest  of  her  grandsons  consented  to  do  so  likewise, 
while  the  two  elder  went  ofif  to  avoid  eating  '*  Pariah 
rice."    By  Pariah  they  meant  Euro])ean,  Europeans,  as 
already  stated,  being  on  the  Hindoo  system  Pariahs,  or, 
if  it  be  possible,  even  something  lower.     Mooniatta^s 
mother,  Jyalanda,  accompanied  by  other  relatives,  arrived 
on  Thursday  in  a  half-frantic  state,  and  having  failed  to 
induce  ^the  daughter  to  return  home,  and  remain  con- 
tented to  be  an  idolatress,  applied  in  forma  jxxv perls 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  against  Mr.  Anderson.   That 
aune  Thursday  there  arrived  two  of  the  other  girls — 
Yenkatlutchmoo  and  Yaygah— an   act   of  wonderful 
courage  on  their  part,  as  heathens,  armed  with  stones, 
sticks,  and  iron  bars,  were  already  in  front  of  the 
Mission-house,  and  were  restrained  only  by  the  presence 
<tf  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  police  from  proceeding 
to  open  violence.    Next  day  (Friday)  there  was  another 
arrival — that  of  Mungah.    The  first  pair— Unnum  and 
Mooniatta — were  Tamul  girls ;  the  three  who  fuUowed 
— ^Venkatlutchmoo,  Yaygah,  and  Mungah— were  Teloo- 
g!(wt.t    The  ages  of  tlie  five  ranged  from  eleven  to 
thVxieen  years.    All  had  been  in  the  girls*  school  more 
than  two  years,  and  some  of  them  more  than  three. 
£sch  hsd  for  more  than  a  year  been  studying  the 
Gospels  ID  English,  having  previously  read  them  in  her 
own  language.    The  trials  of  the  three  Teloogoo  girls 
from  their  relatives  were  moderate,  and  they  bod  little 
difllculty  in  standing  their  ground. 

Of  course,  the  events  which  have  just  been  related 
p^^ooed  great  excitement  throughout  Madras,  and 
itnck  what  to  the  short-sighted  might  appear  a  fatal 
'  ^  at  the  cause  of  Christian  female  education.  Of 
170  girls  who  had  been  in  the  school  before  Unnum  and 
Mooniatta  came  seeking  baptism,  only  three  — two 
Biadoos  and  a  native  Protestant— returned  on  the 


Uimiini*!  grmndmother  wu  baptlzod  on  the  0th  January  1818, 
*j*  '•eeired  the  name  of  Sarah. 

jj^oie  the  coming  of  the  five  girlg,  there  were  already  in  the 
|^*'ni4ioaM,  with  the  lanctlon  of  their  gnardians,  tliree  others 
r^l^r.  *  n&tiye  Protestant  girl  of  twelve,  called  Mary;  a 
t'^Vi  Oithollc  of  the  same  age,  named  Ummanee;  and  a  child 
*•««&,  ghmunoognm,  who  had  been  placed  under  Mr.  Ander- 
JJ^«haigt  Uy  Sir  WlUUm  Burton.  With  the  five  new-comers, 
■■••wwtel^tinaU. 


morrow  (Thursday).  On  Friday,  no  more  than  one 
came,  and  on  Saturday  even  that  one,  terriiied  ap- 
parently by  the  loneliness  of  the  jdace,  staved  away. 
By  the  end  of  the  same  week,  the  attendance  of  girls  at 
Triplicane  had  fallen  from  a  hundred  to  thirty-ei.;ht, 
and  the  schools  of  all  the  other  missions  had  suffered 
severely.  The  costs  had  been  heavy,  but  if  in  pro- 
vidence all  went  well,  the  gain  would  be  much  more 
than  worth  the  price  paid  for  its  attainment.  Under 
God,  everything  would  depend  on  the  result  yf  the  legal 
proceedings  in  tho  case  of  Mooniatta. 

Jyalanda,  her  mother,  obtained  the  writ  which  slie 
sought.  It  was  directed  against  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
required  him  to  appear  on  the  20th  "inet,  liringiii^  with 
him  Moniatta.  The  demand  was  of  course  met  with 
cheerful  obedience.  When  the  day  came,  a  horoscope 
was  i)resented  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  to  prove  tliat 
her  daujjhter  was  only  seven  years  eight  months  anil 
twenty-seven  days  old ;  but  the  judge  .saw  good  reason 
for  believing  the  horoscope  forged,  and  farming  tho 
opinion  that  Mooniatta  was— what  she  appeared  to  be — 
somewhat  more  tiian  twelve  years  old.  lie  intimated 
that,  by  the  English  law  which  was  administered  in  the 
Madi-as  Supreme  Court,  the  girl  was  entitled  to  go 
where  she  pleased,  provided  that  she  possessed  suf^cient 
discretion  to  make  a  choice.  To  decide  wbetlier  or 
not  she  possessed  the  discretion  spoken  of,  and  whether 
the  desire  to  become  a  Christian  was  a  youthful  whim 
or  a  fixed  resolve,  he  proceeded  publicly  to  question  her 
in  the  following  fashion  : — 

"  Whether,"  asked  Sir  William,  "  do  you  wish  to  go 
to  Mr.  Anderson's  or  to  y«iur  mother's  ?" 

J/.—"  I  like  to  go  to  Mr.  Anderson's." 

aS//*  ir.—"  Now  consider.  Answer  truly.  You  were 
born  to  your  mother,  your  mother  suckled  you  at  her 
breast,  siie  carried  you  about  when  y^u  were  a  little 
child,  she  gave  you  food  and  clothes,  she  i>ut  you  to  a 
good  school ;  now,  what  is  the  reason  that  yuu  wish  to 
leave  her  and  go  to  another  place  ?" 

M. — "  If  I  go  home,  they  will  force  me  to  woi-sbip 
iiiols  made  by  men :  they  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not ; 
ears  have  they,  but  they  bear  not ;  a  mouth  have  they, 
but  they  speak  not.  I  wish  to  go  to  a  place  where  I 
can  l»e  saved." 

Being  further  questioned  as  to  her  religii'us  belief, 
she  was  answering  very  satisfactorily,  when  her  brother 
suddenly  seized  her  first  by  the  hand,  and  then  by  the 
back  of  the  neck,  making  her  scream  with  terror.  The 
chief  magistrate  and  half-a-dozen  others  forced  him 
after  a  stniggle  to  quit  his  hold,  and  be  was  committed 
to  prison  for  contempt  of  court.  This  terminated  the 
proceedings  for  tho  time  being,  and  the  court  broke  up, 
after  it  had  been  intimated  that  the  decision  would  be 
postponed  till  the  3rd  May,  that  Sir  fdward  Gambier, 
the  Chief- Justice,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  on  the  important  question  involved. 

When  the  3rd  of  Stay  came.  Sir  Edward  Qambior, 
who  had  privately  questioned    ^looniatta   for    about 
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three-quarters  of  an  hour,  witli  the  view  of  testing 
whether  or  not  she  was  possessed  of  discretion,  con- 
curred with  Sir  William  Burton  in  declaring  her 
entitled  to  go  where  she  pleased;  on  which  she,  without 
hesitation,  decided  to  return  with  Mr.  Anderson  to  the 
mission.  Some  weeks  suljsequently,  Mooniatla's  mother 
and  brother,  at  the  instigation  of  some  influential 
Hindoos,  who  a^'ain  were  doubtless  counselled,  or  at  least 
instructed,  by  European  lawyers,  applied  to  Sir  Edward 
Gambier  for  a  new  writ  of  habeas  corjms  in  tlie  case, 
founding  their  demand  on  the  statute  of  George  III., 
chap.  142,  sect.  12,  which  provides  that  the  rights  of 
fathers  of  families,  according  to  the  Hindoo  law,  shall 


be  regarded.  Both  judges,  however,  considered  that 
Mooniatta's  case  had  been  properly  decided  on  English 
law,  the  Hindoo  code  not  being  in  force  within  the 
limits  of  the  Supreme  Court,  except  in  the  case  of 
contracts  and  inheritance.  The  writ  was  therefore 
refused.  The  view  taken  by  the  Madras  judges  in  the 
Mooniatta  case  was  confirmed  a  few  months  later  bj 
the  decision  of  the  Chief- Justice  of  Calcutta  in  tliat  of 
Radhakant  Dutt* 

The  decision  of  the  Madras  judges  in  Mooniatta's  case 
was  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  cause  of  missions. 
It  was  the  very  charter  of  Indian  female  emancipa- 
tion. 
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BY  PfiOFESSOR  J.  L.  TOUTER,  AUTUOR  OF  "THE  GIANT  CITIES  OF  BASHAN,"  ETC. 


A  PRAIRIE. 


TIE  first  view  of  a  prairie  is  iiupres- 
iiivc ;  ami  I  was  fortunate  iu  get- 
tiiiLC  inv  lirst  view  under  favourable 
cireuuistanccs.  Beneath  a  canopy 
of  lowering  clouds  we  swept  westward  the  live- 
long day,  through  the  dense  forests,  and  past 
the  little  '*  clearings  "  and  new  "  townships  "  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  It  was  just  such  a  day  as 
one  might  expect  in  England  in  the  gloomy 
month  of  Xovemher,  but  which  seemed  strangely 
out  of  jdace  in  an  American  May.  I  began  at 
last  to  feel  disappointed  with  the  Far  "West,  and  to 
wish  myself  bjiek  in  sunny  Virginia.  It  is  true, 
there  was  something  of  romance  in  the  very  idea 
of  a  primeval  forest ;  but  a  drive  through  it  by 
railway  becomes  dreary  enough  after  the  first 
hour  or  two.  Along  most  of  the  line  the  forest 
runs  on  each  side  like  a  wall,  the  underwood 
.hutting  out  all  view ;  or  where  at  intervals 
there  is  a  wider  space,  it  is  filled  with  hideous 
charred  stumps,  and  huge  trunks  of  trees,  lying 
rotting  and  half-buried  in  slimy  pools.  Animal 
life  there  is  none,  except  where,  on  the  borders 
of  the  far  distant  farm-steadings,  herds  of  wild- 
looking  hogs  prowl  in  search  of  nuts,  and,  it  is 
said,  of  snakes  and  other  vermin.  A  western 
forest  is  not  picturesque  when  viewed  from  the 
window  of  a  railway-car. 

Evening  was  drawing  on  when  a  remarkable 
change  took  place  in  the  face  of  the  sky.  The 
dark  mass  of  clouds  in  the  west  suddenly  parted, 


as  if  rent  asunder  by  some  mighty  agency,  and 
revealed  n  brilliant  background,  which  gilded  the 
topmost  leaves,  though  the  sun  was  still  umtoen. 
Gradually  the  clouds  rolled  back,  their  leaden 
hues  changed  to  deep  purple,  and  thLs  again  \o 
burnished  gold,  when   a   sunbeam  broke  loose 
and  shot  across  the  murky  sky.     Just  then  ve 
emerged  from  the  forest,  and  I  found  myself,  for 
the  first  time,  upon  a  pi-airio.     Iu  a  momeut  I 
was  on  the  platform  at  the  end  of  the  car,  iritk 
a  free  view  on  e^ach  side.     An  unvarying  plain, 
covered  with  tall,  coarse,  brownish  gross,  strctcliol 
to  the  horizon  ;  and  the  horizon  was  unbroken, 
save  where  the  dark  line  of   the  forest  we  bad 
left  shut  it  in  behind  us.     Away  in  front  there 
was  a  strange  intensity  of  colour,  such  as  Iconld 
not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  before,  except 
once, — at  the  Island  of  Rhoilcs,  after  a  storffl. 
At  first  it  appeared  in  the  clouds  round  tlic  sun, 
and  then  gradually  expanded  and  descended,  till 
earth  and  sky  seemed  alike  illuminfrf  by  a  viU? 
weird  blaze  of  ruddy  light.     Shaftl^  too,  as  if  of 


*  If  somo  renders  are  of  opinion  that  tmlvs  !•  •  vny  wrij'^ 
for  Hindoo  girls  to  separate  frcnn  tbeir  niAttvw  with  the  vii** 
seeking  baptism,  they  should  give  dii«  weif ht  to  two  facti  "^ 
nnivorsally  known,  and  even  wlioii  knowa  vgH  to  bs  tvff^ 
The  first  in,  that  Orientals  are  physiottUy  voA  iMntally  Vt^^^ 
and  that  a  Hindoo  girl  of  twelye  is  as  te  adTaiMMl »  sb  Eoctt* 
one  of  fourteen,  if  not  enn  more.  The  noond  i%  that  B^*^ 
girls  are  married  at  so  early  an  age :  aad  when  thty  go  to  U*«0 
their  husbands'  houses,  are  so  oertAin  to  ba  dsaitd  lilMrtf  ^ 
conscience,  that  if  they  are  not  aUowad  to  iMk  b^itism  it  ^ 
soon  after  the  age  of  twelve,  thqr.  te  moH  Miw.  will  nt**' 
permitted  to  do  it  for  the  whole  ramatadf  Of  thatar  llfst. 
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re,  darted  upwards   and   outwards  to 
irter  of  the  heavens  ;  wliile  the  vapours 
I  in  the  atmosphere,  and  rolled  along 
ce  of  the  prairie,  caught  the   yellow 
were  transformed  into  glowing  trans- 
The  whole  seemed  to  me  just  as  if 
e  grandest  of  Tunier's  wonderful  pic- 
been  realized. 

swept  amid  silence,  and  solitude,  and  a 
ike  the  ocean  itself,  towards  that  dazzl- 

CHICAGO. 

\  late  on  a  Saturday  night  when  I 
Chicago,   and  to  get   a  quiet  resting- 

Sunday  was  a  weary  work.  I  first 
mont  House,  formerly  one  of  the  finest 
the  States — now  a  congeries  of  moder- 
d  houses,  fitted  up,  I  presume,  as  well 
le,  but  with  accommodation  for  about 
ordinary  number  of  guests.  The  old 
I  burned  to  the  ground.     '^  Can  I  have 

I  inquired  at  the  office,  in  company 
icore  of  others  who  had  made  a  race 
train. 

dnly ;  No.  159." 

1  a  porter  to  take  up  my  portmanteau, 
wait  a  bit,"  said  the  clerk,  as  he  gave 
apid  succession,  ticket  after  ticket  to 

travellers  ;  and  each  ticket  No.  159. 
must  have  made  a  mistake,"  I  ventured 
t ;  "  No.  159  is  my  room." 
e  are  seven  beds  in  it,"  was  the  curt, 
try  encouraging  reply. 
I  not  have  a  bedroom  to  myself?"  I 
^missively. 

8  not  in  Chicago.  Fortunate  you  get 
all  at  this  hour ; "  and  having  so  said, 
tied  me  off,"  as  a  gentleman  behind  re- 
the  clerk  turned  to  others. 
Ived  to  try  elsewhere.  I  went  from 
liotel,  for  there  are  a  number  grouped 
The  answer  I  got  was  pretty  much 

in  each — no  single  room  to  be  had  on 
8.  I  turned  at  last  into  the  open  door 
I  bouse — I  forget  the  name,  if  it  had  a 
'ent  up  a  long,  straight  flight  of  stairs, 
nately  found  there  a  vacant  room,  toler- 
ifortable.  The  landlord,  it  is  true, 
dier  seedy,  the  dining-room  was  not  in- 


viting, and  the  people  in  it  seemed  somewhat 
rough ;  but  it  was  late,  I  was  wearied,  and  I 
resolved  to  remain. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  night  the  noises 
through  the  house  prevented  the  possibility  of 
sleep.  They  were  so  strange  and  unceasing,  that 
I  could  not  account  for  them.  I  formed  all 
sorts  of  theories  about  them,  but  none  were 
satisfactory.  lu  the  morning  the  whole  was  ex- 
plained. The  apartments  round  mine  were  oc- 
cupied by  a  troop  of  Japanese  jugglers,  who 
spent,  as  it  appeared,  the  quiet  hours  practising 
their  tricks,  and  teaching  the  little  boys  and 
girls  to  perform.  This,  of  course,  accounted  for 
the  vacant  room  ;  but  a  man  who  has  slept  in  a 
Bedawy  tent  can  tolerate,  when  necessity  de- 
mands, the  neighbourhood  even  of  Japanese 
jugglers. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning  I  asked  the  land- 
lord whether  he  could  direct  me  to  a  Presby- 
terian church.  He  replied  sulkily  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  such  places ;  ho  calculated  that 
most  of  them  had  been  burned.  So  I  went  out 
to  explore,  and  wandered  away  among  the  ruins. 
I  had  seen  many  ruined  cities  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  elsewhere,  but  never  aught  like  Chicago. 
Looking  over  it  from  an  elevated  point,  the 
general  aspect  was  that  of  the  debris  of  an 
enormous  quarry  of  white  limestone.  There 
were  no  houses  half-burned,  no  remains  of 
blackened  walls,  no  beams  and  fragments  of 
charred  timber,  such  as  one  generally  sees  on  the 
site  of  a  great  fire.  The  fire  of  Chicago  appears 
to  have  been  so  intense,  that  it  burnt  up  every- 
thing that  would  bum,  and  made  the  strongest 
walls  dissolve  before  it  into  heaps  of  shapeless 
rubbish.  I  saw  here  and  there  immense  masses 
of  fused  metal,  and  lumps  of  vitrified  pottery, 
mixed  up  oddly  with  nails,  and  bolts,  and 
joiners'  tools  ;  and  in  one  place  a  doll's  head 
appeared  projecting  quaintly  from  a  conglome- 
rate of  china-ware,  brass-screws,  and  knives  and 
forks.  A  few  large  warehouses  were  already  re- 
built, and  more  were  in  progress ;  but  not  a 
tithe  of  the  ruins  had  yet  been  touched.  They 
lay  there  as  the  fire  left  them.  Their  ex- 
tent far  exceeded  what  I  had  expected,  for 
Chicago  was  not  compact  like  a  European  city. 
It  covered  a  vast  area.    Its  streets  were  wide ; 
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and  the  houses  in  places  isa  apart,  with  vacant 
ground  between.  The  best  part  of  the  city  had 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

I  walked  on  till  I  reached  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  then  turned  north  toward  what  seemed 
to  be  an  untouched  part  of  the  town,  where  a  spire 
or  two  indicated  I  as  I  hoped,  the  existence  of 
churches.  After  a  fatiguing  walk  of  half  a  mile 
my  progress  was  stopped  by  a  river,  the  bridges 
over  which  were  all  in  ruins.  I  then  set  out 
westward,  keeping  as  near  the  river  as  possible. 
Ere  long  I  got  almost  hopelessly  entangled  in 
the  ruins.  Fortunately  I  discovered  a  solitary 
policeman,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  show  me 
to  a  church. 

"  What  koind  iv  a  church  would  yer  honour 
want?"  he  answered,  in  a  rich  Cork  hrofjue, 

"  When  did  you  come  from  the  old  country  ?" 
said  I. 

"  It'll  be  seventeen  years  come  Midsummer." 

"And  is  this  all  America  has  done  for  you 
in  that  time?" 

"  Faix,  yer  honour,  an'  I  had  a  dayccnt 
house,  an'  a  thrivin'  business,  an'  Ailcen  an' 
the  gossoons  wur  gettin'  on  foinly  ;  but  the  big 
foir  cum,  an'  didn't  lave  uz  a  dollar  or  a  dollar's 
worth.  Ugh,  surely  it  wus  the  judgment  o' 
Gad  on  a  wicket  city  ;  for  the  loikes  of  Chicago 
for  gamin'  an'  drinkin';  an'  worse,  —  far,  far 
worse,  yer  honour, — I  nivir  saw ;  no,  nor  nobody. 
If  they  wur  haythens  they  couldn't  be  worse. 
But   how's   the   ould    country,   yer     hon- 
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our  r 

lie  told  me  I  was  two  miles  from  a  church  ; 
and  as  the  day  had  now  become  intensely  hot, 
with  a  western  gale,  scorching  as  an  Eastern 
sirocco,  driving  clouds  of  dust  and  sand  in  one's 
face,  he  advised  me  to  take  a  car ;  and  then  he 
led  me  through  an  underground  passage,  and 
over  heaps  of  ruins,  to  a  street  which  the  fire 
had  not  touched.  There  I  found  a  tramway, 
whicli  took  me  to  a  new  part  of  the  city.  I  was 
surprised  to  sec  the  shops  open,  and  business 
going  on  apparently  with  as  mucli  briskness  as 
if  it  had  been  a  week-day.  The  Sabbath  rest 
seemed  to  be  ignored,  except,  indeed,  by  the 
crowds  of  idlers  who  lounged  round  the  drink- 
ing-saloons,  and  at  the  street  corners. 

I  walked  on  for  half  a  mile,  but  no  church 


appeared.     Seeing  a  keen-looking  yonth  sitting 
on  a  tilted  chair  at  the  door  of  a  clothes'-shop, 
I  inquired  whether  he  could  direct  me  to  one. 
"  Don't  go  to  church  myself,  but  guess  that  is 
one  with  the  steeple,    'long  second  block."    I 
went  to  it ;  it  was  a  school.     I  next  tried  the 
proprietor  of  a  tobacco-store.     "  Can't  tell,"  wis 
his  reply  ;  "  better  ask  IVrAlister,  ten  doors  up 
street, — ^hear  say  he  runs  a  church."     I  went  on 
in  search  of  M*Alister,  wondering  whmt  could  be 
meant  by  running  a  church.     I  found  the  name 
"  J/vl?/s/er,    Drajjer^"   in  large  letters  over  a 
shop,  with  a  Highlander  in  full  costume  abore 
the  door ;  but  the  shop  was  shut.     It  was  the 
first  I  had  yet  seen  shut ;  and  I  inferred  tie 
tobacconist  was  right,  and  that  M'Alister  mat 
have  someihing  to  do  with  a  church.     He  wis  no 
use  to  me  now,  however,  and  I  turned  round 
disappointed,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  do.    I 
observed  a  gentleman  close  to  me ;  he  had  eri- 
dently  been  following  in  my  path,  for  he  asked 
what  kind  of  a  church  I  desired  to  go  to.    I 
said  Presbyterian.     "  Come,  then,  with  me,"  be 
replied;  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  anybodr 
who  seemed  to  care  for  religion.     In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  more  I  was  seated  in  the  central  aule 
of  a  spacious  and  elegant  church. 

A  CHICAGO  CHURCH. 
It  still  lacked  some  twenty  minutes  to  tke 
hour  of  service,  and  I  had  thus  time  to  examitt 
at  leisure  the  style  and  arrangements  of  the 
building.  The  style  was  a  kind  of  florid  Gbtliic 
largely  modified,  however,  so  as  to  suit  the  am- 
pHcity  of  Presbyterian  worship,  and  also,  o  it 
appeared  to  me,  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  archi- 
tect. The  form  of  the  house  was  obloug,  witb 
side  and  end  galleries.  The  roof  was  of  open 
timber,  but  gorgeously  painted,  somewhat  like 
the  mosques  of  Damascus.  The  pulpit  was  an 
open  ornamental  desk,  set  upon  a  broad  platfonn, 
and  having  on  each  side  a  porcelain  vase  filled 
with  choice  flowers.  Behind  the  gallery,  front- 
ing the  pulpit,  was  a  deep  recess  for  the  organ 
and  choir.  The  pews  were  luxuriously  carpcle-^ 
and  cushioned.  Everything,  in  fait,  seem^ 
fitted  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  elegan<^ 
and  comfort.  True,  the  bright  colours,  tnc  em- 
blazoned texts  of  Scripture  over  the  platfunOj 
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ind  tlie  gfty  paintiog  of  walls,  gallery,  and  roof, 
itruck  one  as  being  not  quite  in  harmonj  with 
yxT  staid  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  and 
>mament.  The  goigeous  tints  and  gilding 
Tould,  in  roj  opinion,  have  suited  a  modem 
Irmmng-room  better  than  a  house  of  worship. 
Hill  every  country  has  a  style  of  its  o\vn  ;  and 
vby  should  not  America  invent  a  new  one? 
rhat  in  Chicago  was  undoubtedly  new. 

As  the  hour  approached  the  people  flocked  in. 
Lt  was  manifestly  a  fashionable  church.     Those 
wbo  worshipped  in  it  seemed  to  be  exclusively, 
or  nearly  so,  of  the  wealthier  classes  ;  and  their 
ilrenes  oorresponded  to  the  magnificenoe  of  the 
buildiog.     £i*e  the  bell  ceased  tolling  every  seat 
vaa  occupied,  and  many   stood   in   the   aisles. 
rhe  minister  entered  from  a  side  door,  ascended 
the  platform,  and  took  his  seat  on  a  sofa.     He 
WMB  a  little   man,  with   no  appearance   of   in- 
lellectuality ;  without  gown,  bands,  white  cravat, 
)r  other  mark  or  indication  of  clerical  status. 
The  moment  he  sat  down  tlie  choir  commenced 
in  anthem.      It  was  grand.      I   have  seldom 
leard   anything  superior.      The   organ   was  a 
loble    instrument,    and    the    vocal    part    was 
rendered  with  remarkable   power   and   pathos. 
It  was,  of  course,   only  a  performance.      Few 
seemed  to  know  the  words ;  and  none  dared  to 
y>in  in  the  music.     One  would  no  more  think 
<il  dmng  so,  than  of  joining  in  an  oratorio  in  the 
MWt  Hall.      The   devotional  exercises   were 
mndi  ifter  the  model  of  the  Old  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, only  the   prayers  were   shorter,  and  the 
kjmitt  different.      The  subject  of  the  sermon 
VII  professedly  a  defence  of  the  inspiration  of 
Scriptare,   which,    the    preacher   told   us,   was 
>ov  called  in  question  by  large  numbers  within 
wie  Churc'i.     He  bec^an  his  defence  bv  the  some- 
*hit  lingular  admi:»bion  that  he  did  not  contend 
foTplenary  inspiration,  or  the  infallible  accuracy  of 
*^e  entire  Bible.     That  he  seemed  to  think  an 
^oded  theory,  which  no  thoughtful  man  would 
now  rcnture  to  advocate.     On  the  positive  side 
of  the  question  he  was  not  so  clear.     I  tried  in 
^•*n  to  gather  what  he  did  contend  for.      On 
^^  whole,  I  felt  that  it  might  have  been  just  as 
^^U  for  his  audience,   and  perhajis  better  for 
'he  Bible,  had  he  not  taken  up  the  question  at 
*"•    The  only  strong  impression  left  upon  my 


mind  by  the  discourse  was,  that  the  views  enter- 
tained in  Chicago  upon  great  Scripture  doctrines 
must  be  very  hazy  indeed,  if  that  was  a  fair 
specimen  of  them. 

I  did  not  care  for  spending  much  time  in  my 
hotel,  so  I  dined  at  a  restaurant,  and  went  back 
to  the  same  church  in  the  evening.  It  was  again 
tilled  with  a  fashionable  audience.  The  lecture — 
evidently  one  of  a  series — was  upon  the  character 
of  Moses  as  a  lawgiver.  The  portraiture  was  good 
and  graphic;  and  the  description  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  led  and  governed  by  Moses,  was  drawn 
to  life,  and  manifestly  by  one  who  had  visited  the 
scene.  But  the  part  in  which  the  preacher 
excelled  was  his  comparison  of  the  Mosaic  ad- 
ministration with  the  state  of  affairs  in  tlic  country 
generally,  and  Chicago  in  particular.  He  gave 
a  sad  picture  of  the  corruption  of  government ; 
and  he  denounced  in  no  measured  terms  both 
electors  and  elected.  He  affirmed  broadly  that 
to  ignore  all  religion  was  now  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  office.  The  whole  discourse  was 
pungent  and  eloquent ;  and  some  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  nature  of  home  rule  were  absolutely 
scathing.  The  audience  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and 
to  believe,  as  well  as  one  could  judge  from  smil- 
ing faces  and  approving  nods,  that  it  was  richly 
deserved.  Such  a  style  of  pulpit  oratory  was 
new  to  me,  whatever  it  may  be  in  America.  I 
had  never  heard  anything  approaching  it  before. 
It  reminded  one  of  the  fier}"  words  of  Elijah  to 
Ahab  and  Jezebel.  Possibly,  it  may  do  good ; 
but  in  my  mind  a  gentler  strain  of  reproof,  and 
a  fuller  exposition  of  the  eternal  principles  of 
New  Testament  morality,  peace,  and  love,  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  be  efficacious. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unfair,  however,  to 
judge  the  pulpit  ministrations  of  Chicago,  or 
even  of  that  one  church  in  it,  by  the  services  of  a 
single  Sunday.  Doubtless,  like  most  other  great 
cities  in  the  United  States,  it  has  among  its 
clergy — indeed,  I  now  know  it  has — men  of 
talent  and  wisdom.  But  it  is  admitted  on  all^ 
hands,  and,  indeed,  it  is  clear  to  every  man  who 
will  walk  the  streets  with  his  eyes  open,  and  look 
at  the  crowded  whisky-saloons,  and  the  gambling 
houses,  and  the  glaring  Sunday  traffic  and  work, 
Uiat  Chicago,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  not  a 
religious  city.     Never  in  any  part  of  the  world — 
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not  even  in  Turkey — have  I  witnessed,  so  far  as 
external  appearance  goes,  such  absolute  disregard 
of  all  religious  form.  No  doubt  the  fire  has 
greatly  disorganized  society,  and  destroyed  many 
churches,  and  left  many  homeless  and  struggling ; 
but  it  might  at  the  same  time  have  led  the  people 
to  see  that  immortal  beings  have  higher  and 
nobler  aims  than  the  indulgence  of  degrading 
passions  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  school  system  of  Chicago  appears 
to  be  under  admirable  management.  In  a  city 
growing  with  such  amazing  rapidity,  and  covering 
such  a  vast  area  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
it  is  of  course  difHcult  to  secure  the  requisite 
school  accommodation  and  number  of  trained 
teachers.  The  general  plan,  which  I  see  ably 
advocated  in  oue  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
School  Board,  is  excellent,  and  indeed,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  the  only  efficient  one.  It  is  to  have 
a  series  of  elementary  schools,  of  moderate  size, 
so  located  throughout  the  city,  that  they  would 
be  accessible  to  the  youngest  children.  It  is 
truly  said  that  when  large  bodies  of  children  are 
brought  together  into  one  building,  the  building 
must  of  necessity  be  far  distant  from  the  houses 
of  many  of  them.  Then  it  is  proposed  to  place 
an  intermediate  school  in  each  district,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  inspec- 
tor of  tlic  elementary  schools  in  that  district;  and 
then  to  place  in  the  centre  of  all  one  great  nor- 
mal school,  with  requisite  apparatus  for  instruct- 
ing in  the  higher  branches,  and  for  training 
teachers  in  the  practical  work  of  school  manage- 
ment. Unity  would  thus  be  given  to  the  whole 
system,  and  all  facilities  afforded  for  advancing 
talented  and  industrious  pupils  to  the  highest 
grades.  I  greatly  admired  the  furniture  of  the 
Chicago  schools,  and  indeed  of  all  the  new  schools 
in  the  States.  Each  child  has  an  isolated  chair 
and  desk,  usually  of  cherry-wood;  they  are 
models  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  comfort. 
The  desks  have  slender  legs  of  metal,  which,  with 
those  of  the  chair,  are  screwed  to  the  floor.  Per- 
fec  t  freeiloni  of  action  is  in  this  way  secured  for 
each  pupil  without  disturbing  others;  and  the 
teacher  has  umch  greater  facilities  for  observing 
and  checking  any  disorder.     It  is  worthy  of  note 


that  all  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  are  opened 
with  devotional  exercises,  a  portion  of  Scriptare 
being  read. 

FAREWELL  TO  CHICAGO. 

There  was  little  inducement  for  a  stranger  to 
linger  in  Chicago.  It  does  not  possess  one  single 
attractive  feature.  It  is  built  on  the  flat  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
water's  edge,  as  if  there  were  no  space  behind. 
The  country  around  it  is  one  unbroken  plain, 
mostly  prairie,  in  whose  vastness  nearly  all  the 
streets  lose  themselves.  Situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  magnificent  territory,  with  railways  con- 
verging from  every  quarter,  with  inexhaustiUe 
resources,  and  with  a  free  outlet  by  water  to  tbe 
Atlantic,  Chicago  seems  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  greatest  of  American  cities. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  I  left  my  dirty 
hotel,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  troop  of  jugglers,  and 
the  surly  landlord,  who  would  not  even  condescend 
to  carry  a  part  of  my  luggage  down-stairs,  bat 
left  me  to  make  a  double  journey  for  it  mjrself, 
while  he  sat  astride  an  old  stove  smoking. 

Eastward  ho!  was  now  my  watchword;  and 
I  took  my  place  in  a  Pullman  for  Ann  Arbor  and 
Detroit.  It  was  a  glorious  day ;  the  atmosplrere 
transparent  as  crystal ;  for  a  thunder-storm  tbe 
day  before  had  cleared  away  the  haze.  Tbe 
railway  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake^ 
giving  boundless  views  over  the  water  on  tl» 
left,  and  over  the  prairie  on  the  right.  Li^^ 
Michigan  passed,  we  struck  due  east  across  tlie 
peninsular  State  towards  Lake  Huron.  It  is  * 
rich  and  charming  country,  with  bill  and  dalCi 
wood  and  river,  clean  villages,  and  tidy  farm- 
houses, and  here  and  there  a  bustling,  growing 
town. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  we  reached  Aon 
Arbor,  the  seat  of 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN, 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley* 
A  rapid  river  winds  through  it,  and  the  bank* 
and  heights  behind  are  gracefully  wooded,  '^h^ 
university  was  established  in  1841,  to  give  » 
higher  education,  on  moderate  terms,  to  tbe 
youth  of  Michigan.  It  permits  those  who  enter 
a  free  choice  of  subjects.     It  has  thus  materiaUj 
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deviated  from  the  traditional  routine  of  older 
colleges.      It    has  what    are    called   "parallel 
courses,"  any  one  of  which  the   student  may 
select.      They  are  at  present  as  follows: — the 
classical,  the  scientific,  the  Latin  scientific,  the 
Greek   scientific,  civil  engineering,  and  mining 
engineering.     While  all  who  seek  a  hachelor's 
degree   must    take  the   regular  curriculum  of 
classics^  it  is  provided  that  students  who  do  not 
desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  may,  if 
qualified,  pursue  any  study  in  connection  with 
any  of  tlie  classes.    The  university  is  thus  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  a  new 
ooontry,  where  practical  knowledge  is   needed 
mora  than  deep  scholarship.     Though  at  present 
most  of  its  departments  would  only  rank  as  a 
superior  school,  yet  it  is  doing  a  good  work,  and 
it  may  in  time  attain  to  that  status  of  academic 
tnuning  which  in  Europe  is  looked  for  in  all 
vnivexnties.      It  is  a   large    institution,   with 
thirty-three  professors,  and  above  a   thousand 
ifcadents.     It  is  supported  by  the  State,  and  is 
undenominational ;  but,  as  I  stated  in  a  previous 
piper,  it  does  not  exclude  or  ignore  religion.     In 
ibe  report  for  1870  I  find  the  following  noble 
deelantion : — "  As  long  as  the  State  of  Michigan 
dtims  to  belong  to  the  great  Christian  commun- 
ity, its  miiversity  must  insist  on  maintaining  a 
plftoe  unong  Christian  institutions." 

,  DETROIT, 

B^t  is  about  an  hour  by  rail  from  Ann 
rft .  -^bor.  The  great  chain  of  lakes  forms  one  of 
z  f:  ">«  leidiiig  features  of  the  physical  geography  of 
^orth  America.  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan 
lul  into  Lake  Huron ;  Lake  Huron  is  connected 
V  ^  nirrow  channel,  thirty  miles  long,  with  the 
utile  lake  of  St.  Clair ;  and  it  again  is  joined  by 
icUiujel  of  about  equal  length  to  Lake  Erie, 
^**08e  waters,  after  tumbling  over  Niagara,  enter 
^e  Ontario^  and  then  gradually  contract  amid 
!**«  charming  scenery  of  "  The  Thousand  Isles," 
^*o  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence. 

Upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river-like  channel 
^<iich  joins  St.  Clair  to  Erie  stands  Detroit,  one 
^^  the  most  attractive  of  American  cities.  The 
^^^  are  wide,  and  the  houses  and  shops  in  the 
^ewer  parts  elegant.  The  suburbs  are  laid  out 
^th  much  taste^  and  are  studded  with  charming 


villas.  As  compared  with  Chicago,  one  observes 
a  staid  propriety,  which  reminds  him  that  he  has 
escaped  from  a  region  of  wild  speculation,  and  of 
restless,  sometimes  reckless  enterprise,  and  that 
he  has  come  back  within  the  sphere  of  religious 
life  and  Chrivstian  principle. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  still  sitting  in  Detroit,  and  I  went  to 
it  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  intending  to  watch 
quietly  the  order  of  procedure.  I  was  observed, 
however,  and  received  a  request  from  the  Moder- 
ator to  go  to  the  platform.  When  I  had  com- 
plied, he  said  he  wished  to  present  me  to  the 
house.  I  stood  beside  him  in  front  of  the  chair ; 
he  mentioned  my  name,  and  immediately  the 
whole  assembly,  with  the  public  who  thronged 
the  galleries  of  the  church,  rose  to  their-  feet. 
The  scene  was  very  impressive.  Perfect  silence 
was  maintained  as  I  bowed  my  acknowledg- 
ments. I  felt  that  a  high  honour  had  been  done 
me;  for  I  was  not  a  deputy,  nor  had  I  any 
official  position  giving  mo  the  slightest  claim  to 
notice.  It  was  an  act  of  Christian  kindness  and 
fraternal  courtesy  which  I  can  never  forget.  The 
Moderator  informed  me  that  a  seat  would  be 
assigned  to  me  upon  the  platform  whenever  I 
might  choose  to  attend  during  the  remainder  of 
the  sittings. 

I  was  struck,  as  I  had  been  in  the  Southern 
Assembly,  by  the  perfect  order  of  the  house,  even 
during  somewhat  exciting  debates.  There  was 
no  unseemly  struggle  for  precedence ;  there  was 
no  attempt  to  resist,  or  even  to  question  for  a 
moment,  the  ruling  of  the  Moderator;  and  I  did 
not  hear  a  single  remark  or  word  that  could  give 
offence  to  any  man.  The  members  appear  uni- 
formly to  treat  each  other  as  gentlemen  and 
brethren. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  some  of  the  rules  of  debate  are  not  adapted 
for  the  free  discussion  and  full  development  of 
any  great  question.  For  example,  all  speakers, 
after  the  first  two,  I  think,  are  limited  to  a  fixed 
and  very  short  time.  Another  rule  gives  each 
member  the  right,  when  his  name  is  called  to 
vote,  of  expressing  his  reasons  in  a  speech  of  four 
minutes.    No  matter  how  powerful  his  alignments 
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or  how  weighty  his  words,  he  is  obliged  to  stop 
the  instant  tlie  Moderator's  hell  rings,  even 
though  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  I  saw  the 
rnle  carried  out  in  a  debate  on  a  question  con- 
sidered by  many  of  vital  importance.  The 
question  was — whether  a  ruling  elder  holds  office 
for  life,  or  whether  he  may  be  elected  and  or- 
dained for  a  fixed  period.  Tlie  constitution  of 
the  Church  is  to  some  extent  involved  in  this ; 
and,  what  is  more,  it  touches  the  very  essence  of 
the  solenm  rite  of  ordination.  Yet,  even  on  this 
grave  point,  the  four  minute  rule  was  rigorously 
carried  oat.  I  pitied  some  of  the  speakers. 
They  were  deeply  moved.  They  struggled  to 
compresH  argument,  and  express  solemn  convic- 
tion, within  the  given  time,  so  as  to  influence 

• 

their  brethren.  It  was  vain.  What  could  be 
done  in  four  minutes?  Tlic  tinkle  of  the 
Moderator's  bell  dissipated  argument;  and  the 
rapid  succession  of  speakers  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  consecutive  reasoning.  I  felt,  as  I  sat 
and  watched  and  listened,  that  a  law,  which  had 
doubtless  been  enacted  to  expedite  business,  and 
to  prevent  useless  oratory  and  mere  waste  of  time 
upon  minor  matters,  was  capable  of  being  used 
to  fetter  free  discussion,  and  to  tyramiize  over 
the  consciences  of  others. 

Presbyterianism  in  the  United  States  does  not 
in  all  respects  conform  to  the  principles  and  onler 
of  the  Old  Kirk  of  Scotland.  It  has  a  good  deal 
of  the  independent  element  in  it ;  and  in  some 
cases,  at  least,  this  element  is  not,  as  I  believe, 
an  improvement.  I  was  surprised  to  learn,  for 
instance,  that  many  of  those  ministers  who  sat 
as  delegates  in  the  General  Assembly  were  neither 
pastors  of  congregations  nor  theological  pro- 
fessors—the only  persons  who,  in  Scotland,  have 
a  right  to  a  scat  in  tins  supreme  court.  Some  of 
tlieni  were  schoolmasters  ;  some  editors  of  news- 
papers; some  wore  supplying  pulpits  temporarily; 
some  had  no  particular  employment.  Upon  what 
ground  they  sat  in  a  representative  Assembly  I 
could  not  discover.  On  close  inquiry  I  found 
that  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  ministei's  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  North  are  settled 
pastors. 


Then,  again,  it  is  a  common  practice  for  • 
congregation  to  make  an  arrangement  with  a 
minister  to  officiate  among  them  for  two,  three, 
or  four  years,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  the  close 
of  the  term  they  dismiss  him,  or  he  leaves  them 
and  goes  elsewhere.  In  my  opinion  this  seriouslv 
interferes  with  the  sacredness  of  the  paiitoral  tie. 

It  tends  also,  to  some  extent,  to  introduce  the 
commercial  element,  and  to  make  a  pastor's  woiIl 
a  mere  matter  of  bargain,  and  thus  serionsiy  t» 
lower  the  character  and  mar  the  usefulness  of  the 
sacred  office.     Perhaps  the  nature  of  American 
institutions,  and  the  requirements  of  a  rapidlj 
growing  and  changing  population,  may  demand 
some  little  freedom  of  action  ;  but  the  dangff  i» 
that  liberty  degenerate  into  anarchy,  and  the 
Church  become  entirely  disorganized.     Local  and 
temporary  snccess,  however  g^eat  it  may  be,  and 
though  it  might  be  attained  in  a  number  of  the 
leading  cities,  will  never  compensate  for  the  dii- 
organization  of  a  great  Church,  and  the  derange- 
ment of  that  unity  of  plan,  and  purpose,  and 
effort,  which  alone  can  accomplish  a  national  woii 
of  evangelization. 

The  Pi-esbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States 
has  a  grand  field.  It  has  a  large  band  of  laymeB 
filled  with  zeal,  and  whose  munificent  libcnlitt 
is  an  honour  to  Christendom.  It  has  ministers 
who  for  eloquence  and  talent  are  not  sarpiused 
in  any  Church.  But  it  wants  organization.  Tiie 
connection  between  the  Church  courts  and  tlie 
theological  colleges  is  not  so  well  defined  as  to 
secure  the  thorough  training  of  candidates  for 
the  miuistiy.  The  jurisdiction  of  presbytariei 
over  congregations  is  loose,  and  in  some  cmo 
little  more  than  nominal ;  and  the  constitotioi 
of  the  presbyteries  themselves  is  unsatiafaetoiyt 
for  many  of  the  clerical  members — in  some  casesr 
I  understand,  a  majority — ^have  no  fixed  chai;gtt^ 
These  points,  and  others,  require  reforoa;  aoii 
the  lonp^er  reform  is  delaved  the  more  difficult 
will  it  become.  I  know  that  at  the  present  oii>' 
mcnt  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  ^ 
Church  are  striving  nobly  to  bring  about  needed 
reforms,  and  with  my  whole  heart  I  bid  tbeia 
God-speed. 
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liord     is      near;       his     voice       I      hear:     "I       come,      I     come!    be  •  hold,     I     cornel*' 


I. 


Take !  your  slumbers  break ! 
wise !— the  watchman  cries — 
is  near ;  his  voice  I  hear : 
I  come !  behold,  I  come  !*' 


II. 


rake ! — soon  morn  will  break ; 
ar  gone,  soon  day  will  dawn  ; 
)W<B  fly,  the  Lord  is  nigh  : 
,  he  comes !  in  clouds  he  comes  1 


III. 


?ake !— sinners,  awake ! 

e  is  near :  have  ye  no  fear 

n  come,  to  hear  your  doom  ? — 

,  he  comes !  the  Great  Judge  comes ! 


IT. 


Awake,  awake  I— for  pardon  seek, 

Ere  yet  he  quit  his  mercy-seat ; 

But  tarry  not,  the  time  is  short : 

He  comes^  he  comes !  as  King  he  comes ! 


V. 


Awake,  awake !— Christians,  awake ! 

See  that  your  lights  are  trimmed  and  bright^ 

And  ye  prepared  to  greet  your  Lord : 

He  comes,  he  comes !  the  Bridegroom  comes  \ 


VI. 


Awake,  awake !— to  heaven  uplook, — 
Lift  up  your  head,  be  not  afraid ; 
Redemption,  near,  will  soon  appear : 
He  comes,  he  comes !  your  Saviour  comes. 


Tn. 


Awake,  awake ! — what  joy  to  wake. 
His  face  to  see,  with  him  to  be ! 
Lord,  quickly  come,  thy  Bride  take  home- 
0  come,  yea  come !  Lord  Jesu,  come  I 
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"THT  FRIEND,  WHICH  IS  AS  THINE  OWN   SOUL." 


Dbut.  zLii.  6. 


[RUE  friendship  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
sweeteners  of  human  life.  With  many  life 
would  scarcely  he  worth  the  living,  if  it 
were  hereft  of  the  solace  and  the  various 
lielps  of  a  well-assorted  friendship.  It  is  more  than  a 
mere  luxury ;  it  is  one  of  the  first  necessaries  which  a 
noble  heart  most  earnestly  craves. 

Addison  describes  friendship  as  *'  a  strong  and  habit- 
ual inclination  in  two  ])ersons  to  promote  the  good  and 
happiness  of  one  another.*'  Surely  friendship  includes 
a  great  deal  more  than  this.  The  mutual  benevolence 
of  any  two  kind  hearts  will  secure  that  each  shall  seek 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  other,  though  nothing  like 
hearty  friendship  may  be  possible  between  them.  How 
much  more  profoundly  does  this  word  of  Moses  appre- 
ciate the  unequalled  tenderness  of  the  relationship—"  Thy 
friend,  which  is  as  thine  own  soul."  "A  friend  is  a 
second  self,"  said  Pythagoras,  in  a  similar  spirit,  and 
coming  wonderfully  near  to  the  inspired  words.  "  Whom 
I  was  wont  to  call  not  mine,  but  me,"  says  one  of  our 
own  poets.  This  estimate  of  friendship  is  fittingly 
illustrated  by  the  anecdote  of  Alexander  and  Hephes- 
tion.  When  the  mother  of  Darius  entered  the  tent  of 
the  conqueror  of  her  son,  to  beseech  his  clemency,  she 
flung  herself  at  Hephestion's  feet,  who  seemed  to  her 
to  be  more  king-like  than  his  companion.  Alexandei^s 
friend  drew  back  in  confusion,  and  the  kneeling  queen, 
discovering  her  mistake,  was  alarmed  for  its  conse- 
quences. "  Fear  nothing,"  said  the  conqueror  frankly, 
desirous  to  set  them  both  at  case ;  '*  you  have  made  no 
mistake,  for  he  also  is  Alexander.*'  Perhaps  he  had 
learned  this  lesson  from  his  tutor,  Aristotle,  wtio,  when 
asked  what  a  friend  was,  made  reply,  "  One  soul  dwell- 
ing in  two  bodies." 

Friendships  of  this  confiding  and  whole-hearted  kind 
should  not,  cannot  indeed,  be  hastily  formed.  *'  Before 
you  make  a  friend,  eat  a  bushel  of  salt  with  him,"  says 
the  proverb ;  and  exi)erience  shows  that  friendships  of 
the  highest  grade  are  not  otherwise  attainable.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  friendship  of  mere  convenience— a  relation- 
ship which  is  the  most  common  and  the  most  easily 
procurable  of  all  earthly  things— but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a  true  union  of  hearts,  and  is  therefore  no 
genuine  friendship  at  all.  It  may  serve  to  amuse,  it 
may  even  be  useful  for  lubricating  the  smaller  wheels  of 
the  social  machine;  but  in  its  personal  influence  it  is  not 
elevating,  and  it  can  never  be  counted  on  as  permanent. 
It  is  not  elevating ;  for,  being  based  on  mere  selfish- 
ness, it  cannot  destroy  the  selfishness  on  which  it  rests. 
Neither  is  it  likely  to  last ;  for  the  convenience  which 
gave  it  birth  may  change  to-morrow,  and  the  alteration 
of  circumstances  will  readily  dissolve  a  partnership  so 
heartless. 


There  is  also  a  sort  of  universal  friendlinesB,  which 
belongs  to  certain  temperaments,  agreeable  indeed,  and 
so  far  useful,  but  it  is  very  shallow,  and  we  most  on  no 
account  confound  it  with  the  friendship  of  which  we 
speak.    He  who  is  equally  the  friend  of  everybody  it 
really  the  friend  of  none,  and  his  amiability  is  more 
likely  to  spring  from  his  vanity  than  from  his  love.    As 
the  old  Greek  proverb  has  it,  "  Friends,  bat  no  friend." 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  depth  and  breadth 
are  incompatible ;  and  the  man  who  seems  to  give  hii 
heart  to  all  has  no  single  friend  whom  he  regards  as  hii 
own  soul.   Like  the  unspeakable  boon  of  a  fathei's  tender 
affection  and  of  a  mother's  inalienable  love,  the  snet- 
nesses  of  highest  friendship  are  allotted  to  us  io  to; 
stinted  measure.    There  is  no  limit,  indeed,  to  the 
number  of  friendships  of  a  certain  kind  which  a  ma 
may  form,  but  the  friends  who  are  each  of  them  ton 
as  our  own  soul  must  necessarily  be  few ;  though  one 
need  not  querulously  say,  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  tbst 
<'  it  is  doubtful  whether  friendship  be  a  thing  indeed,  or 
but  a  word." 

Every  one  is  not  fitted,  either,  for  formmg  or  for  en- 
joying such  unions.'  Only  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  a  man's  character  is  he  capable  of  enjojin; 
the  sweets  of  a  true  friendship,  or  of  discharging  iti 
duties.  We  are  often  told  that  there  is  hono;u:  among 
thieves,  but  nothing  could  be  more  false.  The  worth- 
less in  general  have  scarcely  any  sense  of  honour,  ind 
they  owe  the  slight  cohesion  which  is  found  among  thea 
to  mere  mutual  convenience.  Thieves  rarely  scrapie  Is 
sell  to  the  police  those  whom  they  call  their  friends', 
and  were  it  not  so,  the  police  would  not  be  hslf  lo 
efficient  as  they  are.  As  we  ascend  in  the  moial  kiK 
we  find  that  friendship  becomes  more  and  more  a  pofi- 
sibility,but  its  loftiest  forms  are  to  be  found  only  smoog 
the  noblest  types  of  character.  A  Gkrman  proverb  telb 
us  that  "  one  foe  is  too  many,  and  a  hundred  fHadi  m 
too  few ;"  insinuating  that  human  hatred  is  so  modi 
more  active  than  human  love.  It  may  be  so  with  tba 
commonplace,  every-day  style  of  friendship,  in  which  i 
man,  for  mere  convenience'  sake,  attaches  himself  to  bit 
fellow ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  those  unions  of  heart  vitb 
heart— unions  which  involve  the  man's  gift  of  himM^ 
in  all  his  entirety,  and  in  which  friend  beoomes  to  fiieo^ 
even  as  his  own  soul. 

Such  intimate  and  precious  friendships  thrive  beffc 
between  parties  who  do  not  too  closely  resemble  ^ 
other.  Up  to  a  certain  point  dissimilarity  helps,  rather 
than  hinders,  such  unions,  but  the  dissimilarity  mist 
not  be  too  great.  An  inequality  in  woridly  cirdUB* 
stances,  for  instance,  is  favourable  to  the  developoMO^ 
of  such  attachments.  In  this  case  the  two  parties  are 
not  so  likely  to  be  rivals,  or  to  find  that  their  interest! 
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ollinon  in  any  sort  of  way.  Differences  of 
id  disposition,  also,  when  they  are  not  too 
lally  helpful  to  the  formation  of  the  strongest 
We  delight  most  in  a  friend  who  is  rather 
lent  than  the  duplicate  of  ourselves.  We 
rong  on  the  side  on  which  he  is  weak,  that 
I  the  joy  of  sustaining  his  weakness  with  our 
id  we  like  him  to  be  strong  where  we  are 
weak,  that  we  too  may  receive  his  loving 
im.  Hugh  Miller  likens  friendship  to  a 
ket-joint,  in  which  two  souls  are  fitted  for 
lot  because  they  resemble,  but  because  they 
Of  course,  the  dissimilarity  must  not  be 
se  the  two  parties  shall  be  incapable  of  mu- 
ition ;  but  if  their  predominant  dispositions 
kastes  be  sufficiently  similar,  they  shall  enjoy 
all  the  better  tliat  the  minor  features  of 
-e  considerably  unlike.  And  their  inter- 
in  this  case,  not  only  be  more  pleasant,  but 
kble.  When  friends  resemble  too  closely, 
f  disposition  a  tendency  to  the  same  kinds 
ley  are  therefore  prone  to  spare,  or  even  to 
>8e  faults  ill  their  friend  since  they  overlook 
nselves.  And  thus  the  mutual  influence  of 
nds  serves  to  contirm  rather  than  to  check 
ndency  in  each  other. 

ndship,  at  least  among  Christians,  is  to 
jver.  "  I  would  not  give  a  sixpence,"  says 
le  friendship  which  death  can  break  up." 
achment  between  Augustine  and  Alypius,  a 
friendship  should  be  **  cemented  with  the 
ist"  "  Blessed  is  he  who  loveth  thee,"  says 
igustine,  ^'  and  his  friend  in  thee,  and  his 
tee."  When  affection  is  thus  sanctified,  its 
ffords  the  happy  subject  of  it  the  maximum 
i  and  of  profit  here,  and  then  he  needs  never 
ospect  of  its  loss.  What  delightful  antici- 
hus  opened  up  to  the  humble  believer !  If 
tdships  be  so  helpful  and  so  sweet,  what 
B?erlasting  fellowship  in  glory  with  the  just 
t  ?  What  shall  it  be  to  have  restored  to  us 
dearest  object  of  our  love— the  friend  whom 
a  as  our  own  soul,  but  now  made  so  much 
and  so  much  more  lovely  ?  What  shall  it 
new  fnendships  with  the  choicest  spirits  of 
10  excellent  when  here,  but  made  perfect 
lit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
k ;  and,  above  all,  to  be  with  Christ  as  hb 
i  shall  be  far  better  ?  Let  the  blessed  hope 
lased  tenderness,  and  tenacity,  and  sanctity 
[ships  now,  and  let  us  seek  to  bring  their 
168  into  perfect  harmony  with  what  we  ex- 
^et  to  become.  "  Thine  own  friend  and  thy 
kd  forsake  not."  How  paltry  and  insufficient 
hindrances  to  friendship,  such  as  change  of 
if,  or  even  personal  infirmities,  look  in  the 
Yerlasting  communion  of  perfect  love ! 
generally  the  time  for  forming  strong  at- 


tachments. The  young  heart  is  peculiarly  open;  and  it 
can  enjoy  companionships  so  incongruous,  that  age, 
more  hard  to  please,  could  scarcely  endure  them.  But 
while  the  young  heart  more  readily  admits  of  new  friend- 
ships, advancing  years  cling  with  the  stronger  tenacity  to 
friendships  already  formed.  When,  therefore,  the  friend- 
ships which  are  formed  in  youth  are  suitable,  they  be- 
come the  cherished  inheritance  of  middle  life ;  and  the 
affections  becoming  every  year  more  conservative,  can 
scarcely  endure  the  thought  of  losing  them.  The  wine 
of  true  friendship  thus  mellows  and  strengthens  by  in- 
creasing age. 

"  Each  year  to  ancient  friendship  adds  a  ring, 
Ab  to  an  oak,  and  preciouB  more  and  more. 
Without  dttervingness  or  help  of  ours. 
They  grow,  and  silent  wider  spread  each  year 
Their  unboogbt  ring  of  shelter  or  of  shade." 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  Christian  friendships. 
Nothing  cements  the  union  of  heart  to  heart  like  the 
common  endurance  of  great  sorrows,  the  cherishing  of 
the  same  engrossing  aims,  and,  above  all,  hearty  com- 
munion in  earnest  prayer ;  and  the  fiery  discipline  of 
half  a  lifetime  secures  that  warm  Christian  friends  shall 
have  enough  of  these,  to  fuse  their  hearts  into  one  inse- 
parable mass.  And  as  this  discipline  of  sorrow  makes 
the  love  of  each  more  needful  and  more  helpful  to  the 
other,  the  two  lives  become  interwoven  into  one  web, 
like  warp  and  woof;  and  you  must  destroy  the  cloth 
ere  you  can  separate  the  threads  which  compose  it.  In 
such  a  case  the  friendship  has  become  a  necessity ;  and 
either  would  as  soon  dream  of  putting  out  his  eyes  as  of 
dismissing  the  other  from  his  love. 

"  And  whate'er  may  be  the  friendship 
We  may  gain  in  after-years. 
None  can  come  between  the  compact 
Which  has  been  annealed  with  tears/' 

But  if  we  would  enjoy  such  friendships  in  the  autumn 
of  life,  we  must  sedulously  cultivate  them  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  The  plant  is  one  of  slow  growth,  and  it 
is  easily  blighted  during  its  earlier  stages.  As  it  grows 
older  it  grows  ever  hardier.  Like  all  precious  things, 
however,  the  cultivation  of  it  will  cost  much  pains ;  and 
unless  a  man  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price,  he  need  not 
expect  to  obtain  the  coveted  merchandise.  And  what 
the  price  is  let  the  poet  tell  :— 

*'  Can  gold  gain  friendship?    Impudence  o'  hope ! 
^As  well  mere  man  an  angel  might  beget ; 
Love,  and  lore  only,  is  the  loan  for  love. 
LorenjEO,  pride  repress,  nor  hope  to  find 
A  friend,  but  what  has  found  a  friend  in  thee. 
All  blest  the  purchase,  few  the  price  wUI  pay ; 
And  this  makes  friends  such  miracles  below." 

Sacrifices  must  be  made,  great  and  frequent  sacrifices ; 
but  the  blessing  aimed  at  is  worth  them  all  Nay, 
since  the  sacrifices  are  those  which  love  makes,  they 
more  than  recompense  the  person  who  makes  them 
with  their  own  peculiar  consolations,  even  though  they 
should  bring  him  nothing  more.  And  if,  through  our 
heedlannest,  we  unhappily  mar  a  valued  firiendshipi 
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especially  in  its  earlier  stages,  the  loss  is  scarcely  to  be 
repaired.  The  delicate  bloom  has  been  rubbed  off  the 
peach,  and  nothing  will  replace  it;  the  trusting  con- 
fidence has  been  shaken,  and  its  stability  will  henceforth 
iKi  more  precarious.  We  should  tlierefore  guard  our 
friendships  like  the  apple  of  the  eye ;  for  "  a  brother 
offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city."  And 
if  we  have  not  such  a  friend  as  has  been  spoken  of,  let 
us  do  all  that  we  honestly  can  to  get  one ;  if  happily  we 
have  such  a  friend,  let  us  do  all  that  we  honestly  can  to 
keep  him. 

Such  unions  are  more  likely  to  be  formed,  or,  when 
formed,  to  be  continued ;  and  tliey  are  sure  to  be  more 
useful,  when  each  of  the  two  parties  is  concerned  about 
his  duty  to  his  friend,  rather  than  about  his  friend's  duty 
to  liim.  Intercourse  carried  on  in  this  spirit  cannot  fail 
to  be  both  delightful  and  elevating.  And  to  enc*ourage 
our  endeavours  after  it,  let  us  remember  that,  of  any  two 
friends,  it  is  always  he  who  loves  the  most,  and  sacrifices 
tlie  most,  and  is  most  devotedly  attentive  to  the  claims 
of  friendship,  that  is  the  happier.  He  enjoys  the  fellow- 
ship, and  profits  by  it,  on  a  scale  as  much  beyond  the 
other  as  his  love  is  greater.  It  is  always  so  in  every- 
thing that  appertains  to  the  province  of  the  affections. 
In  til  is  region  the  dominating  law  is,  "  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive."  It  is  tlie  loving  man  rather 
than  the  beloved,  who  is  the  happy  man.  This  is  one 
of  the  open  secrets  of  human  life;— open,  since  all  may 
rea«l  it  in  the  experience  of  each  during  any  single  day  ; 
yet  secret,  since  so  few  appear  to  learn  it.  We  need 
not  therefore  expect  to  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  a  lofty 
friendship  apart  from  this  self-abandonment  to  the 
claims  of  Tuve.  Every  man  would  be  glad  to  take,  but 
every  man  is  not  prepared  to  give :  however,  on  these 
selfish  principles,  the  nobler  attachments  are  impossil»le. 

Tlie  practical  uses  of  friendship  arc  various  and  most  im- 
portant. There  are  many  ways  in  which  help  may  often 
be  rendered  in  time  of  need,— forms  of  help  which,  with- 
out some  degree  of  humiliation,  could  scarcely  be  received 
except  from  one  whom  a  man  regarded  as  his  own  soul. 
And  such  emergencies  serve  to  test  the  strength  and  the 
tenderness  of  friendship  :  to  test  it,  indeed,  on  both 
sides ;  for  he  who  through  pride  refuses  to  accept  the 
l(»ving  aid  of  a  friend  in  time  of  actual  need,  is  as  un- 
true to  the  friendship  as  the  other  would  have  been,  if 
he  through  selfishness  had  declined  to  help. 

The  mere  intercourse  of  true  friends  is,  by  virtue  of 
their  mutual  love,  one  of  the  sweetest  delights  of  life. 
*'  Ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart ;  so  doth  the 
sweetness  of  a  man's  friend  by  hearty  counsel."  **  With 
friends,"  says  the  ardent  Chrysostom,  "  even  poverty  is 
pleasant.  Words  cannot  express  the  joy  which  a  friend 
imparts  ;  they  alone  can  know  who  have  experienced  it. 
A  friend  is  dearer  than  the  light  of  day ;  and  it  were 
better  for  us  that  there  were  no  sun  than  that  we  shoiUd 
be  without  friends."  And  grace,  by  making  the  heart 
more  tender,  enables  it  to  enjoy  with  keener  relish  the 
delights  of  a  high-toned  friendship.    We  see  how  Paul 


felt  when,  on  coming  to  Troas,  he  missed  the  anticipated 
pleasure  of  meeting  Titus :  **  Furthermore,  when  I  came 
to  Troas,  to  preach  Christ's  gospel,  and  a  door  was 
opened  unto  me  of  the  Lord,  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit, 
because  I  found  not  Titus  my  brother  "  (2  Cor.  ii  12, 13). 
And  what  irritable  man  has  not  again  and  again  felt  the 
power  of  that  inimitable  sedative,  the  calm  speech  of  a 
judicious  friend]  Unable,  by  himself,  to  look  on  hii 
injuries,  except  through  the  magnifying  lens  of  a  morbid 
sensitiveness,  let  him  talk  over  his  troubles  with  a  wise 
and  trusted  friend,  and  how  speedily  does  he  find  him- 
self brought  back  to  sobriety  and  peace !  As  if  by  magic, 
the  mountain-like  injury  dwindles  into  a  paltry  mole- 
hill, and  he  wonders  whence  has  come  the  pigment  that 
made  all  things  look  so  yelluw  to  his  jaundie»l  eyes. 

But  far  more  important  than  the  mere  enjoyment 
afforded  us  by  our  friends,  is  the  help  which  they  leodor 
towards  the  shaping  of  our  characters.    No  man  wooU 
be  precisely  what  he  is,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inflMnoe 
of  his  friends.    The  best  of  men  could  scarcely  have 
been  so  good,  or  the  worst  of  men  so  bad,  or  even  the 
mediocre  so  very  colourless,  without  the  assistance  of  hii 
friends.    There  is  no  moral  power  in  social  life  more 
potent  than  this ;  hence  the  proverb,  *'  Tell  me  what  tfay 
friends  are,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art  ihyseH' 
In  his  early  manhood,  Ilugh  Miller,  writing  to  a  yooog 
companion,  says :  "  1  deem  my  intimacy  with  yon  the 
most  important  affair  of  my  life.    I  have  enjoyed  more 
from  it  than  from  anything  else,  and  have  been  moie 
improved  by  it  than  by  all  my  books."    In  a  siniltf 
tone,  the  celebrated  Clarendon  confesses :  "  Next  to  the 
immediate  blessing  and  providence  of  Almighty  God,  I 
owe  all  the  little  I  know,  and  the  little  good  that  is  in 
me,  to  the  friendship  and  conversation  I  have  still  beeo 
used  to,  of  the  most  excellent  men  in  their  several  YJaA 
that  lived  in  that  age."    ''  Some  men,"  saysSocntei,* 
reported  by  Xenophon,  '^  some  men  have  a  fancy  for  i 
fine  horse,  or  a  dog  or  a  bird :  what  I  fancy  and  takede 
light  in  is  friends  of  a  superior  kind.    If  I  know  HBJ- 
thing  I  teach  it  to  them ;  I  send  them  to  any  one  ^ 
whom  I  think  they  may  be  improved.    In  company  vith 
them  I  turn  over  and  explore  the  treasures  of  the  wise 
men  of  old  which  have  been  left  written  in  boob;  >od 
if  we  find  anything  good  we  pick  it  out,  and  we  think  it 
a  great  gain  if  we  can  be  beneficial  to  one  anothcc 
And  when  it  is  carried  out  in  this  spirit,  such  intereooA 
cannot  fail  to  be  as  profitable  as  it  is  pleasant;  for**0 
iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  coante- 
nance  of  his  friend."  But  whatever  be  the  spirit  in  whidi 
friendly  intercourse  is  carried  on,  it  is  silently  but  con- 
stantly giving  its  permanent  shape  to  our  character ; 
and  the  young  can  scarcely  be  too  much  alive  to  the&c* 
that  their  entire  future  greatly  depends  on  the  silent  u*' 
fluence  of  those  whom  they  now  accept  as  friends. 

The  most  trying,  though  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  «»• 
portant  offices  of  friendship,  lies  in  reproof.  We  o6 
naturally -so  inclined  to  flatter  ourselves,  to  msgni^o^ 
very  moderate  excellences,  and  to  ignore  our  most  notice- 
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mbheSy  that  it  is  hard  to  attain  to  any  tolerable 
)f  self-knowledge  without  the  help  of  others.  A 
nil  assist  a  man  to  see  his  face  much  as  otliers 
tmt  where  shall  he  find  a  mirror  which  will  faith- 
real  to  him  the  defects  and  blemishes  of  his  in- 
I  character  ?  An  enemy  with  his  severe  censures 
umnies  may  serve  this  purpose  occasionally ;  a 
10  very  valuable  to  a  wise  man,  that  its  usefulness 
re  than  repay  him  for  any  pain  which  it  may  oc- 

Bat  few  are  able  to  profit  by  these  ill-  natured 
L  They  are  so  much  exaggerated,  that  a  man, 
€i  setting  himself  patiently  to  separate  the  pre- 
»ni  the  vile,  and  to  allow  for  the  elements  of  truth 
nderlie  the  ungracious  criticisms,  has  a  plausible 
for  casting  the  whole  aside  as  a  mass  of  falsehood. 
loies  into  practical  operation  the  peculiar  use- 
of  a  faithful  friend.  He  can  render  a  similnr 
lenrice  more  efiiciently  and  much  more  pleasantly 

enemy  can.  He  has  not  the  same  temptation 
jerate,  and  we  are  not  so  extremely  jealous  about 
iinents.  Faithful  are  the  healing  wounds  which 
;t8 ;  and  when  a  true  friend  is  called  to  inflict 
Minds,  he  himself  suffers  more  than  the  wounded 
es.  Alas!  that  faithfulness  of  this  kind  is  so 
lODg  us,  so  seldom  ventured  on,  and  so  coldly 

told  be  wrong,  however,  to  blame  only  tlie  one 
>r  the  general  neglect  of  this  great  duty  and 
»  of  friendship.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases 
re,  there  are  faults  on  both  sides.  Why  is  it 
a  rule,  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  give  the  gentlest 
CTen  when  it  is  manifestly  needed  ?  aud  why  are 
arted  men  so  reluctant  to  give  it,  but  because 
D  who  nu'ght  be  benefited  by  the  reproof  is  so 
ig  to  learn  his  faults  ?  It  is  scarcely  one  in  a 
1  who  really  wishes  help  to  reform  himself;  the 
ng  ninety- nine  want  only  to  be  flattered ;  and  if 
I  ««e  to  exercise  towards  them  the  noblest  office 

ftiaodship,  they  would  be  ready  to  feel  disgust, 
diaolve  the  disagreeable  relationship.  Of  course 
•U  eases  a  most  delicate  matter  to  show  a  friend 
ti ;  and  when  it  is  done,  it  should  be  done  not 
love,  and  as  a  duty,  but  in  manifest  love,  and  as 
which  needs  much  self-denial  to  discharge  'it. 
repayment  of  the  service  in  the  same  kind  of  coin 
always  be  modestly  desired  and  heartily  appre- 

But  it  is  only  the  higher  kinds  of  friendship 
D  thrive  by  means  of  intercourse  of  this  nature, 
mplace  friendship  is  hollow  and  selfish ;  and  a 
18  too  often  a  man's  second  self,  only  in  the  ignoble 
f  being,  next  to  himself,  the  man's  chief  flatterer. 
friend  seeks  his  own  ends,  not  the  best  welfare 
brother;  and  these  ends  he  can  best  secure  by 
,— a  flattery  which  is  none  the  less  real  that  it  is 
eet  but  tacit.  '*  You  cannot  have  me  both  for  a 
lod  a  flatterer,"  said  Phocion  to  Antipater ;  and 
d  be  well  to  remember  that  the  two  functions  are 
cilaUe. 


In  a  world  like  this,  the  warm  friendships,  even  of  the 
good,  do  not  bring  unmingled  joy.  Every  earthly  com- 
fort contains  in  it  the  germ  of  possible  sorrow.  A  friend 
is  a  second  self;  and  when  we  thus  double  ourselves, 
we  double  our  chances  of  being  hit  by  the  arrows  of  afflic- 
tion. The  love  which  makes  another  to  us  as  our  soul, 
makes  the  trials  of  that  beloved  one  our  own  trials ;  and 
in  this  way  a  lofty  friendship  exposes  a  man  to  griefs 
which  selfishness  is  spared.  But  there  is  something 
elevating,  nay,  there  is  something  sweet,  in  such  sympa- 
thetic sorrows ;  and  he  who  thus  weeps  mth  his  weeping 
friend  finds  more  calm  enjoyment  in  his  tears  than  the  self- 
ish man  ever  found  in  his  selfish  pleasures.  Thus  afflicted 
was  Paul  when  he  found  that  Epaphroditus  was  afflicted  ; 
and  thus  joyful  was  he  in  his  friend's  recovery.  "  For 
indeed  he  was  sick  nigh  unto  death ;  but  God  had 
mercy  on  him;  and  not  on  him  only,  but  on  me  also,  lest 
I  should  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow  "  (Phil.  ii.  25). 

The  world  has  witnessed,  over  and  over  again,  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  lofty  friendship.  How  many  an 
eye  has  moistened  as  it  read  the  touching  words  of 
Ruth  to  Naomi,  so  expressive  of  all  the  deep  affection 
which  we  suppose  a  high-souled  friendship  to  include  : 
"  And  Ruth  said,  Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to 
return  from  fbllowing  after  thee :  for  whither  thou 
goest,  I  will  go  ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge  : 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God : 
where  thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried : 
the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  ought  but  death 
part  thee  and  me  "  (Ruth  i.  16, 1 7).  We  are  all  familiar, 
too,  with  the  tender  attachment  of  David  and  Jonathan, 
who  each  loved  other  as  he  loved  his  own  soul ;  and 
most  of  us  have  been  thrilled  by  the  touching  lament 
pronounced  by  the  bereaved  mourner  :  "  I  am  distressed 
for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan  ;  very  pleasant  h:ist  thou 
been  unto  me  :  thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing 
the  love  of  women.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the 
weapons  of  war  perished  I "  Classic  story  furnishes 
many  noble  specimens  of  friendship ;  and  so  do  medieval 
and  modern  histories.  Yery  beautiful  is  the  narrative  of 
the  Christian  friendship  between  Madame  Guyon  and 
her  maid-servant  Without  fee  or  reward,  or  prospect  of 
earthly  good,  the  devoted  domestic  attached  herself  to 
the  person  of  her  mistress,  saying,  *'  Go  wherever  the 
Lord  may  lead  you,  do  whatever  the  Lord  may  bid  you,  I 
will  go  with  you,  and  will  find  my  service  to  him  in 
serving  you."  And  when,  after  they  had  wandered  to 
many  places  in  company,  the  mistress  was  cast  into  the 
dreaded  Bastile  for*  her  alleged  heresies,  the  maid 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  the  two  friends  lay 
in  the  same  cell  for  many  years.  Happy  are  both  the 
parties  to  such  an  attachment  as  this  ;  But  the  happier 
of  the  two  is  that  one  whose  friendship  is  the  most 
loving  and  devoted. 

But  though  friendships  like  these  have  never  been 
altogether  unknown,  they  have  never  been  common. 
Such  heights  are  attainable  only  by  characters  of 
peculiar  excellence,  and  under  favourable  circumstances. 
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«ver.  We  are  said  to  be  complete  in  Clirist,  but 
Christ  is  also  complete  in  us,  and  he  will  not 
abandon  to  the  powers  of  death  "  the  Church 
which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  fiUeth 
all  in  all." 

We  now  pass  along  the  bare  ridge  of  the 
mountain,  to  the  right  of,  and  parallel  with,  the 
Damascus  road.  Out  of  consideration  for  the 
safety  of  our  necks,  we  lead  our  horses  along  the 
horrible  path.  Sometimes  my  poor  desert  mare 
looks  at  me  with  soft  imploring  eyes,  groans 
audibly,  and  then  balancing  herself  on  her  hind- 
logs,  swings  round  the  comer  of  the  rocks  that 
project  over  the  precipices,  and  lights  safely 
<lown  on  the  path  below.  We  thus  proceed  over 
flat  rocks — worn  smooth  as  glass  by  the  feet  of 
animals — and  by  a  series  of  wild  leaps  down 
rocky  ledges  we  gain  the  suUany,  or  king's  high- 
way. By  this  fine-sounding  name  we  must  not 
suppose  that  we  have  reached  a  road  where  man 
and  horse  can  proceed  with  comparative  safety. 
I  once,  in  the  great  heat  of  summer,  passed  down 
tliis  road  by  night,  and  my  young  Kurdistan 
mare  and  I  rolled  down  the  rocks  together  six 
times.  The  path,  however,  shows  much  signs  of 
wear,  as  horses'  tracks  are  sunk  deeply  in  the 
rocks ;  but  no  tool  has  ever  been  lifted  up  against 
it,  for  Shemitic  people  never  made  roads.  The 
ilomans — the  .world's  tutors  in  law,  order,  and 
government — made  roads  over  which  to  pass 
armies,  and  the  mercantile  English  make  roads 
for  traffic ;  but  the  Turks  only  make  toy  roads 
to  delight  the  eyes  of  Europeans.  The  Govern- 
ment English  engineer,  after  five  years  in  the 
1'urkish  service,  made  fourteen  yards  of  a  road 
at  Damascus,  which  remains  to  this  day  his  sole 
monument  in  that  department. 

Wo  now  cross  a  series  of  undulating  hills 
abutting  on  Mount  Hcrmon.  Occasionally  a 
Greek  partridge  whirrs  up  out  of  our  path,  and 
here  and  there  stunted  bushes  grow  among  the 
rocks  ;  but  the  w^hole  scene  around  is  bare,  bar- 
ren, and  lifeless.  Once  when  passing  through 
this  district  with  an  English  tourist,  he  began  to 
ridicule  the  Bible  description  of  the  country  as 
"  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  But  it 
turned  out  tliat  his  attempted  wit  only  exposed 
his  own  superficial  observation.  True,  the  dis- 
trict before  us  was  no  emblem  of  abundance  to 


him  who  looked  at  the  desolAtion  «roimd,  mada 
his  shallow  joke,  and  passed  away ;  bat  when  «e 
examined  minutely,  we  found  that  in  every  plaoB 
stones  had  been  arranged  by  human  haada,  aid 
every  foothold  had  been  terraced.     At  Baaheij^ 
a  few  miles  further  on,  we  see  the  vineyards  itill 
flourishing  on  such  terraces;  and  from  the  kaowi 
we  can  argue  to  the  unknown — that  these  bm 
terraces,  from  which  lapse  of  time  has  womawaj 
the  soil,  were  once  laden  with  the  vine^  tb 
highest  emblem  of  prosperity  and  joy.     Of  tU 
kind  are  most  of  the  objections  urged  against  t&e 
Scriptures.      On    the    discovery   of    importnt 
scientific  facts  in  astronomy,  g^logy,  anilMBj', 
&c.,  men  who  view  the  facta  merely  from  tfce 
scientific  stand-point,  and  believing  that  they 
have  discovered  in  them  a  contradictioiL  of  Bible 
statements,  hastily  seize  these  facta,  and  holdis^ 
them  up  before  the  world,  challenge  the  USMi 
harmony  of  G^kL's  word  and  works ;  hat  ii  a 
short  time  it  is  found,  by  patient,  honest  ii- 
vestigation,  that  the  very  facts  which  wsn  en- 
ployed  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  (Jod's  Woi^ 
are  powerful  and  irrefragable  aigumenta  in  hvov 
of  its  divine  origin,  and  prove  that  the  Boob  of 
Nature  and  Revelation  are  from  the  same  difiii 
Source. 

It  is  very  illogical  to  infer  that  because  Spi 
is  faded  and  desolate  now,  that  therefore  it  ^ 
always  been  so.  Before  the  battle  of  Hittli— 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  Cnuadfl»-Ai 
Arab  historian  tells  us  that  Salah  ed  Din  set  &t 
to  the  forests  around  Hattin,  and  thoa  endicU 
the  Crusaders  with  a  dreadful  wall  of  fin.  Tim 
only  a  few  centuries  ago  there  were  forati  tbit 
could  be  set  on  fire  in  the  neighboothood  of 
Tiberias ;  now  there  is  scarcely  s  ahrob.  Once 
the  cedar-forests  of  Lebanon  seemed  almoet  io- 
exhaustible ;  now  only  a  few  grovea^  acatteni 
far  and  wide  over  the  mountains,  confirm  tk 
tale  of  the  glory  of  their  anoestors.  With  tki 
destruction  of  the  forests,  the  moisture  id  bo 
longer  attracted  to  the  land,  and  war,  and  fiunine, 
and  misrule  have  since  combined  to  make  the 
country  a  desert.  The  number  of  ruined 
villages  that  dot  the  country  shows  what  tie 
capabilities  of  the  land  must  have  been  te 
support  the  teeming  population  that  once  ia- 
habited  them.     Thus  the  arguments  of  tluiee 
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oold  discredit  the  Scriptures,  because  some 
are  not  now  as  they  were  described  three 
ad  years  ago,  are  founded  on  misconcep- 
id  ignorance.  They  resemble  those  formid- 
loking  pistols  carried  by  the  Arabs,  which 
laim  the  man  who  uses  them.  In  the  hol- 
mong  the  mountains  there  are  little  bits 
ds  cultivated.  These  are  generally  very 
as  all  the  fatness  of  the  surrounding  hills 
$en  washed  down  into  them.  In  one  of 
\  pair  of  little  black  oxen  are  ploughing. 
oke  is  a  piece  of  wood  laid  evenly  across 
tfccir  necks,  slightly  curved  towards  each 
dty,  so  as  to  fit  to  the  part  of  the  animal 
it  touches.  A  piece  of  wood  passing 
through  the  yoke  in  each  side  of  the  neck 
it  in  its  place,  or  it  is  sometimes  made  fast 
Dgs  passing  under  the  chest  of  the  animal. 
sam  of  the  plough,  which  is  attached  to 
»ke,  comes  up  between  the  animals  like  a 
;e-pole.  See  how  evenly  those  two  animals 
along  under  the  same  yoke  !  They  look 
lach  other's  large  dark  eyes,  as  if  they 
I  to  keep  their  wills  in  perfect  accord ;  and 
fo,  turn,  and  return  together,  turning  up 
•avelly  soil,  the  perfect  emblem  of  quiet, 
led  union  and  resolute  strength.  These 
rue  yoke-fellows."  And  what  an  effective 
1  that  yoke  preaches,  on  united  and  cordial 
>  to  all  who  labour  in  the  Lord's  work  I 
may  not  that  command  of  Christ's,  to  take 
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his  yoke^  which  is  wrapped  up  with  the  promise 
of  rest  to  all  who  labour  and  all  who  bear,  point 
to  the  perfect  union,  actively  and  passively,  that 
should  subsist  between  Christ  and  his  disciple  1 
Learning  from  his  meekness  in  labour  and  lowli- 
ness in  suffering,  the  disciple  shall  do  and  endure 
under  Christ's  easy  yoke,  and  find  rest  to  his 
soul  in  imited  service.  We  are  "joint-heirs 
with  Christ,"  and  fellow-labourers  with  him; 
and  as  the  yoke  can  only  be  laid  upon  tvoo^  and 
as  the  essential  idea  of  yoke  (fvyov)  is  that  which 
joins  two  together,  we  trust  that  this  suggested 
interpretation,  which,  fully  believed,  would 
lighten  our  labour  and  sustain  us  in  sufferings, 
may  not  appear  too  "  far  fetched." 

The  sun  went  down  behind  Sidon  \vith  one  of 
those  rare  gorgeous  sunsets  seldom  seen  in  this 
land,  but  which,  when  seen,  rouses  memories  of 
home,  like  some  old  strain  of  music,  or  pleasant 
perfume  with  which  we  were  once  familiar. 

We  soon  had  less  pleasant  memories  of  home, 
for  the  rain  came  down  ^vithout  the  long  home 
twilight  to  give  us  time  to  finish  our  journey. 
Our  host  and  his  horse,  familiar  with  the  road, 
dashed  on  before,  and  we  galloped  blindly  after, 
over  rocks  and  through  water,  illustrating  fully 
the  definition  which  describes  walking  as  "  a 
series  of  leaps  and  falls."  Wo  were  soon,  how- 
ever, in  "  the  prophet's  chamber,"  receiving  the 
warm  welcome  of  a  body  of  men,  backed  up  by 
an  outer  circle  of  women  and  children. 
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"  The  Comforter  be  always  with  thee,  good  ChrUtian."— Bunj^n'*  Pilgrim's  Progrett. 


E  dearest  of  my  friends  had  left  me 

For  a  distant  shore. 
And  I  sat  alone  at  midnight, 

Weeping  more  and  more : 
Suddenly  there  came  one  knocking 
Softly  at  the  door. 

And  in  the  qaiet  night  it  made 

A  melancholy  din ; 
One  lonely  soul  there  seemed  without, 

One  lonely  soul  within; 
With  a  strange  fear  at  heart,  I  rose 

To  let  the  stranger  in. 

Behold  !  with  blood-stained  robe  he  stood, 
A  painful  sight  to  see ; 


And  face  so  sweetly  sorrowful — 
A  sweeter  could  not  be. 

"  Tell  me,  stranger,  what  thou  seekest  ?*• 
And  he  answered — "  Thee." 

Love's  music  in  his  voice,  and  bright 
Her  sunbeam  in  his  eye ; 

And  when  I  stood  and  seemed  afraid 
To  let  my  lover  by, 

lie  chid  my  unbelief  with  tears, 

And  whispered — "  It  is  I." 

Then  to  his  welcome  step  at  once 
I  widely  flung  the  door ; 

And  there  he  stood — so  marred  a  man 
I  never  saw  before : 
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All  on  his  head,  and  hands,  and  feet, 
Fresh  were  the  wounds  he  bore. 

*•  Behold,"  he  cried,  "  for  thy  sweet  sake 
I  faint,  and  groan,  and  bleed ; 

No  enemy  could  stop  the  way, 

Nor  suffering  break  my  apeeJ  ; 

Thoa  never  shalt  be  left  alone. 

Nor  helpless  in  thy  need." 

And  ere  the  midnight  lamp  was  spent, 
For  it  burned  low  and  dim, 

I  spread  a  couch  for  aching  head. 
And  weary  wounds  limb ; 

Then  did  xaj  lover  sup  with  me, 
And  I  did  sup  with  him. 

I  bathed  his  feet  with  tears ;  I  gazed 
Into  his  wondrous  face, 

For  sweetly  every  absent  friend 

I  there  could  clearly  trace. — 

When  suddenly  the  songs  of  angeU 
Rose,  and  shook  the  place. 


The   earth  was  heaven,  the   man  wai 
God, 

And  at  his  feet  did  fall 
All  tribes  and  tongues,  and  praising  hceta 

Of  creatures  great  and  small ; 
And  lo !  my  absent  friend  was  loudest — 

Foremost  of  them  all ! 

It  was  a  dream— the  cold  gray  mom 
Was  breaking  on  the  floor ; 

The  Comforter  was  in  my  heart. 
No  stranger  at  the  door ; 

I  found  the  Lover  I  had  lost. 

And  felt  my  fear  no  more. 

Willi  morning  birds  I  poured  forth  praise^ 
For  glad  my  heart  was  made : 

'*  God  is  our  refuge  and  our  strength, 
In  straits  a  present  aid ; 

Therefore,  although  the  earth  remore^ 
We  will  not  be  afraid." 

T.  9w 
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A   TALE    or    THE   LATE    SIEGE   OF    PABIS. 


BY   ANNIE   LUCAS. 


CHAPTER  VL 

TOO  LATE  ! 

"  Too  late !— the  curse  of  life !    Conld  wc  but  road 
In  many  a  heart  the  thoughts  that  only  bleed. 

How  oft  were  found. 
Engraven  deep,  those  words  of  saddest  sound 
(Curse  of  our  mortal  state  !) — 
Too  Ute!  too  late!" 
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last  that  brilliant  column  of  picked 
troops  came  to  an  end.  Little  did 
we  think  they  had  that  day  begun 
their  death-march  almost  as  a  body ; 
for  few  indeed  were  the  survivors  of  those  de- 
voted regiments  after  the  fearful  fields  on  which 
they  at  least  so  well  and  nobly  upheld  the  old 
traditionary  fame  of  France.  While  the  stirring 
strains  of  the  band  that  brought  up  its  rear  were 
still  sounding  proudly  in  our  ears,  Uncle  Lucien 
put  us  in  our  caniage,  and  asked  us  if  he  should 
tell  the  man  to  drive  home.  Madame  de  TOrme 
bent  forward,  eagerly  exclaiming — "  No,  no ;  to 
Notre  Dame."  And  the  order  was  given  ac- 
cordingly. 

Presently  she  said,  throngh  her  tears :  ^'  Tou 


will  not  mind,  Kcnoe ;  you  need  Oar  Li4j^> 
grace  and  help  for  your  brother.  And  in  kff 
own  stately  cathedral — at  whose  hallowed  shiiitf 
so  many  sainted  knees  have  been  bent,  so  ntf? 
royal  heads  have  been  bowed,  so  many  oost^ 
offerings  have  been  made — she  will  surely  liM^ 
and  pity  us.  And  her  altars  shall  not  want  for 
the  costliest  gifts  I  can  bring,  if  she  wiU  irttck 
over  my  Henri,  and  bring  him  back  to  me.  WiD 
she  not  remember  how  the  sword  pierced  bff 
own  sacred  heart  when  she  watched  in  faithM 
love  all  through  her  Son's  awful  death-agony? 

So  we  stopped  at  the  hoary  cathedral,  vA 
went  up  the  time-worn  steps,  through  the  Dtf' 
sive  doors,  into  the  solemn  gloom  of  the  gnoo 
old  pile.    Others  were  there  before  us:  9^va^ 
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being  said  at  tbe  high  altar  as  we  went  for- 
rafd  and  knelt  before  it. 

Madame  de  TOrme  remained  so  long  on  her 
:neeB  that  I  grew  restless  and  uneasy.  I  was 
nzions  about  my  mother — left  so  long  alone  in 
ha  first  honrs  of  her  sorrow.  I  tried  vainly  to 
epeat  a  certain  nnmber  of  Ave  Marias,  but  in- 
ariAbly  lost  count,  and  found  my  thoughts  hope- 
Basly  wandering — ^Leon,  mamma,  Nina,  all  came 
ctween  me  and  the  prayers  I  would  fain  have 
epemted.  It  was  nothing  new :  many  a  penance 
tad  I  endured  for  the  same  fault.  But  the  thought 
ihat  those  prayers  might  have  helped  L^on,  if  I 
xmld  only  have  said  them  acceptably,  was  very 
Munfiil,  I  knew  my  mother  said  enough,  but 
ben  it  was  all  that  was  left  me  to  do  for  him ; 
nd  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  surely,  if  the 
loly  Yiigin  did  remember  her  own  earthly 
onows,  she  must  know  how  hard  it  was,  when 
nrery  nerve  and  fibre  was  strained  to  the  utmost, 
x>  repeat  a  certain  number  of  fixed  words  with 
10  wanderings  of  heart.  Then  I  shuddered  at 
my  presumption. 

Altogether  that  visit  to  Notre  Dame  was  no 

comfort  to  me— very  much  the  reverse.    Madame 

de  rOime  seemed  to  find  it  such ;  but  then  she 

hd  made  so  many  good  prayers,  and  given  an 

oikring — which,  from  the  priest's  manner,  I  felt 

nre  was  a  costly  one — and  I  had  done  neither ; 

only,  I  knew,  drawn  a  penance  on  myself  for 

hindering  and  presumptuous  thoughts  next  time 

I  ymX  to  confess.    For  I  could  not  help  a  sug- 

9*tioa  Aftt  seemed  to  force  itself  into  my  mind, 

^  pediaps,  after  all,  it  would  not  matter  my 

^*t^.    I  had  apparently  no  vocation  for  re> 

Ormh;  snd  if  Our  Lady  would  not  help  of  her 

^*n  free  will  and  sympathy,  I  certainly  could 

*^  deserve  her  favour.     Madame  de  I'Orme  did 

lot  seem  very  sure  of  it,  in  spite  of  her  far  greater 

Mit.    My  unkindness  to  Nina,  too,  weighed 

'Joa  me.    Would  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  her 

f^  hmng  mother^s  heart,  listen  to,  or  care  for, 

M  who  had  been  so  harsh  to  the  orphan  girl 

^  luul  never  known  a  mother's  gentle  love  and 

I  left  Madame  de  I'Orme  at  her  lonely  and 
vOoltte  home,  and  returned  to  my  own,  on  which 
^itnnge  stillness  seemed  to  have  fallen.  Do  we 
^  an  know  the  curious  sense  of  hush  and  grave- 


like quiet  that  drops  like  a  pall  over  a  household 
from  which  a  dearly-loved  member  has  lately 
departed,  even  at  hours  when  the  lost  presence 
was  not  wont  to  gladden  us  ?  We  seem  to  speak 
with  bated  breath,  and  to  move  with  noiseless 
steps — as  we  do  when  the  journey  taken  has  been 
the  last  one,  and  cold  and  still  in  its  darkened 
chamber  lies  what  was,  but  is  no  longer,  parent, 
brother,  fnend. 

Nina  had  not  returned.  I  found  my  mother 
lying,  faint  and  exhausted,  on  her  couch,  opposite 
a  picture  of  the  Yiigin  that  always  himg  in  her 
dressing-room,  with  a  crucifix  clasped  to  her 
breast.  I  knew  she  had  taken  no  food  that 
morning,  and  her  time  had  been  entirely  spent 
in  prayer.  When  she  had  taken  the  wine  I 
brought  her,  she  said, — 

"  We  must  leave  our  dear  L6on  to  the  good 
Gk>d,  Renee.  The  Blessed  Mother's  heart  will 
be  touched  with  our  anxiety  and  sorrow,  for  hers 
has  known  and  felt  grief  greater  than  ours.  She 
will  plead  for  us  with  her  Son. — And,  Renee," 
she  continued,  after  a  time,  "  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  so  difficult  as  many  seem  to  think,  for 
her  to  induce  the  Lord  Christ  to  listen  to  her 
and  help  us.  Those  who  have  gone  through  the 
bitterest  sufferings  sympathize  best  with  even 
the  little  pains  of  others ;  and  surely  none  have 
suffered  as  much  as  he  did  on  his  dreadful 
cross.  He  must  have  loved  us,  Renee,  or  he 
would  not  have  done  it;  for  it  was  for  us  he 
died.  So  I  think  he  must  be  ready  to  listen  to 
his  mother's  pleading  for  us,  when  she  tells  him 
of  our  need  and  sorrow.  But,  of  course,"  she 
added  sadly,  "  it  is  our  great  unworthiness  and 
sinfulness  that  make  it  so  difficult.  He  cannot 
love  us  till  our  sins  are  subdued;  and  so  few 
have  grace  to  conquer  them  I " 

Then  I  told  her  of  our  visit  to  Notre  Dame, 
and  my  trouble  about  the  prayers ;  and  she 
answered, — 

"  I  know  it  is  so  sometimes ;  and  then  I  think 
it  is  best  to  speak  to  Our  Lady  in  our  own  words. 
I  think  she  must  care  for  them  as  much  as  the 
Latin,  which  does  not  seem  to  mean  half  so 
much,  or,  indeed,  to  express  at  all  what  we  wish 
to  say.  Of  course,  in  the  public  worship  all  due 
form  and  ceremonial  must  be  observed  ;  but 
when  we  are  alone,  it  appears  to  me  it  is  best  to 
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remember  it  is  a  woman's  heart  with  which  we 
have  to  do.  And  I  do  not  think  she  will  he 
offended  at  us  thinking  her  too  kind  and  too 
good.  When  people  count  upon  our  kindness, 
does  it  not  make  us  feel  bound  to  help  them  if 
possible — us,  who  are  so  weak,  and  narrow,  and 
selfish  ?  How  much  more,  then,  One  who  is  all 
goodness,  and  purity,  and  kindness?  With  God 
it  is  different.  His  majesty  is  so  terrible,  it 
would  indeed  be  presumption  to  approach  him 
otherwise  than  in  the  forms  our  Holy  Mother 
the  Church  gives  us.  But  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  is  right,  Rcnec."  And  she  sigh&l  a  long, 
weary  sigh. 

Ah,  my  mother !  hard,  indeed,  for  those  from 
whose  straining  sight  the  only  pure  and  living 
Fountain  of  light  is  sealed.  Hard  for  those 
whose  eyes  are  blinded  with  the  gathered  dust 
of  long  ages  of  human  error,  and  pride,  and 
folly — whose  minds  are  fettered  with  the  iron 
chains  of  priestly  arrogance  and  presumption — 
whose  hearts  are  weighed  down  with  the  crush- 
ing burden  of  a  servile  and  loveless  faith — on 
whose  ears  the  faintest  echoes  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  have  never  fallen. 

And  such  were  ours  then, — mine,  and  my 
gentle,  pious  mother's.  And  hers  most.  With 
feet  lingering  still  on  the  slopes  of  Jordan,  with 
the  dark  stream  flowing  ever  full  in  her  sight, 
her  eyes  were  straining  through  the  thick  dark- 
ness— darkness  that  might  be  felt,  indeed — her 
helpless  hands  were  stretched  out  imploringly, 
her  shrinking  spirit  breathing  ever  its  voiceless 
prayers  for  help  and  guidance,  to  those  whom  the 
false  teachings  of  a  delusive  creed  had  taught  her 
X)ossessed  those  attributes  of  love  and  tenderness 
and  pity  which  belong  to  Him  alone  of  whom 
we  then  thought  only  vaguely  as  the  Virgin's 
Son,  or  the  terrible  Judge  of  an  awful  day  to 
come.  But,  blessed  be  his  name !  no  darkness, 
no  ignorance,  no  shrouding  curtain  drawn  by 
mortal  hands,  can  come  between  the  purposes  of 
his  grace  and  love,  or  rob  him  of  the  joy  of 
seeing  '*  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,"  and  being 
"  satisfied."  When  he  wakens  the  need  and 
yearning  of  the  soul,  as  he  alone  can  do,  he  will 
never — no,  never — fail  to  supply  it.  And  I  doubt 
not  many  of  those  whose  suns  have  set  in  clouds 
and  darkness  will  rise  to  the  brightness  of  ever- 


lasting day.  Would  he  reject  sucli  faint  glnnmer^ 
ings  of  faith  and  hope  as  breathed  even  then  ia 
my  mother's  words,  ''  He  must  have  loved  n, 
Rence,  or  he  would  not  have  done  it"?  His 
Word  says,  "  The  bruised  reed  will  He  aot 
break,  nor  quench  the  dimly-burning  flmx;"  "u 
many  as  touched  the  hem  of  His  garment  woe 
made  perfectly  whole."  And  to  me  those  woidi 
are  enough.  As  the  magnet  attracts  the  needk^ 
so  I  believe  he  will  draw  all  hearts,  asking  truly 
in  their  depth  of  need,  ^'  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  to  himself.  Very  faint  nuy  be  tk 
light,  very  dim  and  shrouded  and  intempted 
the  vision,  very  feeble  and  fearful  the  hope ;  baft 
the  love,  the  power,  the  salvation  are  all  ia  Ims. 
'^  Salvation  is  of  the  Lord;"  he  is  the  llplu 
and  the  Om<^a,  the  First  and  the  Lsit,  tte 
Beginning  and  the  End." 

But  alas  for  those  who  are  lulled  to  the 
charmed  sleep  of  false  security  on  the  I>eliUi 
lap  of  Rome,  heart  and  conscience  alike  desdoied, 
and  with  no  friendly  voice  to  break  in  upon  the 
fleeting  dream  of  time  with  the  solemn  ntlitiei 
of  eternity !  And  doubly  alas  for  those  on  whose 
careless  ears  the  gospel  message  falls  nnheeded, 
or  only  as  "  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath 
a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instn- 
ment"! 

My  mother  and  I  were  still  alone  when  Noi 
returned.  Madame  de  Salmy  left  her  at  the 
door,  and  she  entered  the  house  alone.  Ve 
heard  her  voice  speaking  gaily  to  Lonii^  nd 
then  her  quick  light  foot  on  the  stain.  She 
came  into  the  room  bright  and  joyous,  with  ff! 
words  of  greeting  on  her  smiling  lips.  But  our 
grave,  sorro\vful  faces  were  enough ;  no  need  ef 
the  words  that  were  so  slow  to  come.  She 
turned  deadly  white ;  stood  a  few  seconds,  fixed 
and  silent,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  not  heed- 
ing, apparently  not  hearing,  my  mother's  gestli 
words ;  then  slowly  and  silently  left  it. 

I  was  about  to  follow  her  at  onoe ;  but  mtmiBi 
drew  me  back,  saying — "  Leave  her  alone,  for » 
little  time  only,  Ren§e.  It  will  be  better  lo- 
Poor  child !  it  is  very  trying  for  her.  I  wii  1 
had  prevented  her  going  yesterday ;  but  I  ne»ff 
supposed  she  would  remain  the  night." 

**  0  mamma,"  I  exclaimed,  "  it  was  my  ^^^ 
I  might  have  persuaded  her ;  but  I  wss  ai^ 
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ind  Texed  with  her,  and  did  not.     Oh,  how  I 
p^^ret  it  now ! '' 

Mamma  soothed  me  in  her  own  tender  way. 
But  she  little  knew  how  much  caase  I  had  for 
lelf-reproach,  as  L^on  had  asked  me  not  to  tell 
tier  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  Nina, 
■jring  she  would  haye  enough  to  trouble  her 
iboiit  him  without  the  knowledge  of  his  dis- 
ippointment  added  to  it :  our  troubles  and  sor- 
rows— we  had  not  known  many  then — were  so 
sntirelj  hers. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  sent  me  to  Nina.  Re- 
eeiviBg  no  answer  to  my  inquiry  whether  I 
m^t  come  in,  I  opened  the  door.  She  was 
lyings  dressed  as  she  was,  with  her  face  buried  in 
fcha  cushions  of  her  couch.  She  did  not  look  up 
antil  I  went  to  her,  and  kneeling  by  it,  put  my 
um  round  her,  and  spoke  some  tender,  soothing 
voidfl.  Then  she  raised  her  poor  white  face,  and 
;ased  piteously  into  mine. 

"  Darling  Nina,"  I  said,  "  do  not  grieve  so 
my  much.  You  did  not  know  that  Leon  would 
leave  to-day,  and  he  did  not  blame  you.  He 
bid  me  say  farewell  for  him." 

Either  the  sight  of  my  tears  or  the  mention  of 

Us  name  broke  down  the  unnatural  calm  of  her 

Gwey  and,  with  a  smothered  cry,  she  flung  her 

nms  pasuonately  round  my  neck,  and  broke  into 

a  fit  of  hysterical  tears.     Poor  child !  she  had 

yet  to  kam  control  in  a  hard  school    It  was  not 

intal  die  was  quite  exhausted  with  the  violence 

of  her  emotion  that  I  could  give  her  Loon's 

mesBige  of  forgiveness.     At  last  I  did  so,  but 

vithottt  alluding  to  the  terrible  contingency  of 

vhic^  he  had  spoken,  but  of  which  I  dared  not 

tUsk  myself;  and  even  then  a  fresh  outburst 

ftUoved.     To  all  my  attempts  at  consolation, 

Ae  tnswered  by  the  wailing  cry, — 
**  Ob,  you  do  not  know,  Renec ;  you  do  not 

bow/' 
"  I  A)  know,  Nina,"  I  answered. 
"No,  no ;  not  all,  not  all.     He  would  not  tell 

V^  til — even  you ;  I  know  him  too  well.     If 

V^  did,  yon  would  hate  me,  Hence.     Oh,  if 

^  day  could  but  come  back  again !     But  it  is 

*oo late  now!" 

Too  late !  ah,  too  late  1  Yes ;  the  spilt  wine 
^  never  be  gathered  again  into  the  broken 
MJtIice,  and  lost  opportunities  can  never  return 


for  the  heart's  most  passionate  cry.  And  even 
while  I  wept  with  Nina,  and  pitied  from  my 
heart  the  remorseful  grief  from  which  I  might 
have  saved  her,  I  felt  that  perhaps  this  might  be 
the  very  lesson  she  needed  to  b^n  the  cure  of 
her  waywardness ;  for  from  the  broken  words 
she  sobbed  out  to  mamma  when  she  sought  to 
comfort  her,  I  learned  that,  even  as  I  feared,  she 
had  only  gone  to  Madame  de  Salmy's  out  of 
sheer  contradiction  of  Leon's  wishes.  She  had 
been  asked  in  his  presence  to  join  the  party,  he 
had  ventured  to  beg  her  not  to  go,  as  his  time 
was  so  short,  and,  in  the  wilful  waywardness  she 
now  so  sadly  deplored,  she  had  given  her  pro- 
mise to  do  so — and  kept  it,  though  haunted  with 
the  foreboding  that  Leon  might  be  ordered  off 
next  day.  But  she  had  not  anticipated  the 
possibility  of  his  leaving  in  her  absence ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  message  had  been  despatched  that 
she  found  that  Madame  de  Salmy,  requiring  her 
carriage  for  other  purposes,  had  determined  to 
retain  her  for  the  night. 

Poor  Nina !  she  was  very  humble  and  broken 
that  night ;  but  next  morning,  though  her  cheek 
was  pale  and  her  eyes  heavy,  she  was  quiet  and 
composed,  and  from  that  time  rarely  spoke  of 
Leon — I  think,  never  voluntarily — ^and  in  a  few 
days  she  appeared,  outwardly  at  least,  her  old 
bright  self,  only  a  little  more  subdued  and  gentle. 
I  was  no  longer  doubtful  as  to  her  real  feelings ; 
but  I  judged  it  best  to  leave  things  to  take  their 
course. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

BATTLE    TiniNOS. 

"  Xenrs  of  battle  1  newi  of  battle ! 

Hark !  'tis  ringing  down  the  itreet : 
And  the  archwayi  and  the  parement 
Bear  the  clang  of  hnnrTlng  feet." 

Arrocir's  Layi  qfihs  Scottish  CavaiUn, 

Vert  quiet  were  the  days  after  JAon  left  us — 
quiet,  at  least,  to  our  saddened  perceptions.  We 
had  fewer  visitors,  as  most  of  Leon's  friends  had 
gone  to  the  front.  It  seemed  long  since  the  war 
had  been  declared,  and  people  were  already  im- 
patient to  hear  of  something  having  been  done. 
The  delay  of  the  Emperor's  departure,  and  the 
tardiness  of  military  operations,  were  the  chief 
subject  of  conversation.     Twice  we  had   brief 
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noteH  from  L§oq — he  had  no  time  for  more — and 
we  could  not  write  to  him,  as  he  was  constantly 
on  the  march. 

At  last,  on  the  28th  of  July,  the  Emperor  and 
his  boy — the  child  of  so  many  hopes  and  fears — 
left  Paris  amidst  shouts  of  "A  Berlin!  h  Berlin! 
Vive  I'Empereur  1 "  Did  any  shadows  of  his 
impending  fate  rest  on  his  spirit  as  he  looked  his 
last  on  the  fair  city  that  had  grown  into  such 
queenly  beauty  under  his  hand,  upon  whose 
people  he  was  about  to  bring  so  terrible  a 
doom  ?  I  think  it  must  have  been  so.  To  me, 
at  least,  an  under-tone  of  disquiet  seemed  to  run 
through  the  martial  notes  of  his  address  to  his 
soldiers.  Perhaps  that  was  because  my  mind 
ever  received  the  imprint  of  Leon's  thoughts, 
and  because  it  was  so  unusual  to  hear  the  coming 
struggle  spoken  of  as  one  in  any  wise  likely  to  be 
"  long  and  arduous." 

We  thought  compassionately  of  the  burden 
that  must  rest  on  the  royal  heart  left  desolate 
amidst  the  splendours  and  loneliness  of  its  palace 
halls ;  for  that  royal  heart  was  a  woman's,  and 
that  woman  a  wife  and  a  mother.  So  her  sorrow 
was  a  common  sorrow ;  but  not  so  her  burden. 
How  heavily  must  the  sceptre  of  France  have 
weighed  in  the  hands  that  had  so  lately  been 
occupied  in  the  homely,  loving  task  of  prepar- 
ing her  boy's  outfit  I  People  told  how  each 
article  had  been  laid  in  its  place  by  those  hands 
alone.  Hearts  sore  with  the  anguish  of  the 
wrenching  of  their  own  tendrils  from  the  daily 
presence  of  beloved  ones,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
sympathize  with  those  who  on  their  lonely  heights 
of  greatness  must  stand  calm,  immoved,  in  the 
sight  of  a  nation's  eyes,  when  their  hearts — 
weak  human  hearts  still,  if  beating  under  im- 
perial purple — are  wrung  with  anguish. 

So  they  parted,  those  royal  hearts.  Men  have 
told  us  lately  how  they  met  again,  discrowned, 
exiled,  amidst  the  rude  gaze  of  half-sympathizing, 
half-curious  multitudes,  on  the  crowded  pier  at 
Dover.  But  they  have  met  again  :  diadem  and 
sceptre  and  purple,  indeed,  buried  in  the  grave 
of  the  Past,  but  their  home-band  unbroken. 
Do  no  nightmare  visions  of  the  untold  thousands 
of  homes  in  France,  by  whose  blood-stained 
hearths  desolation  and  anguish  sit  brooding  over 
graves  holding  other  treasures  than  those,  rise 


before  their  pillows  in  the  silent  night-watches? 
If  the  blame  rests  with  him  who  led  ft  nation 
blindfold  to  its  doom,  has  it  not  been  bitterlj 
atoned  for  ?  Will  it  not  be  a  haunting  memory 
throwing  its  weird  shadows  on  the  down-hill  of 
life? 

Perhaps  not.  I  suppose  not.  It  is  not  of 
hearts  and  homes,  not  of  individoal  joys  and 
sorrows,  that  those  placed  on  the  slippery  hdghti 
of  power  think.  Necessarily  not.  People,  and 
classes,  and  armies  are  to  them  but  pieces  to  be 
moved  on  the  chess-board  of  politics.  The  fidlen 
Emperor  risked  his  all  upon  one  desperate  mow, 
and  lost.  His  all  was  throne  and  fame ;  hot  fiv 
those  upon  whom  it  fell  to  carry  out  that  guae, 
life  and  limb,  and  the  love  that  is  dearv  thin 
life.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in 
her  frenzy  of  amazed  despair,  poory  bleediBg^ 
deluded  France  should  forget  her  own  share  in 
the  matter,  and  proclaim  herself  betrayed,  dii' 
honoured,  ruined  by  him  whose  hand  held  the 
helm  when  the  barque  was  hurried  into  the  fnj 
amidst  the  defiant  shouts  of  an  excited  and  re- 
joicing people. 

Not  that  I,  or  any  of  us,  sympathiied  with 
the  blind  rage  that  laid  all  blame  at  one  door, 
because  that  one  bore  the  imperial  eagle.  We 
are  no  Imperialists,  no  advocates  for  the  gliliv- 
ing  tinsel  that  covered  the  corruption,  and  op- 
pression, and  extravagance,  and  paltrinesi  of  the 
Second  Empire.  I  say  we^  meaning  we  Pebr 
hordes.  Politics  are  not  woman's  aphen^ 
they  certainly  are  not  mine ;  but  these  hm 
been  times  in  which  even  a  thoughtfol  dild 
must  learn  something  of  them.  The  tnditioBi 
of  our  family  are  all  of  the  old  rigime  of  Fnnee— 
as  tinsel,  and  certainly  more  oppressive,  thin  thi 
last.  My  father  and  uncle  clung  always  te  j 
the  old  royal  stock — my  Uncle  Lucien  doesitiD; 
but  both  were  good  subjects  of  the  Empire  ^ 
rather  true  sons  of  France,  ready  to  put  aside  iD 
personal  prejudices  and  feelings  for  her  Bik^ 
Victor's  dream  was  a  republic ;  but  Leon  !»* 
France  ever  needed  a  firm  grasp  on  the  vb^ 
and  that  revolution  meant  anarchy. 

We  females  troubled  ourselves  little  on  thei0 
points.  I  suppose  the  gift  of  individualii^ 
is  peculiar  to  women  ;  it  certainly  is  to  soi&* 
women.     The  armies,  and  brigades,  and  hit' 
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talioDS,  and  oompanies  of  which  men  spoke  so 
glibly  as  of  certain  parts  of  war  machinery,  were 
to  US  individual  men — ^husbands,  fathers,  brothers, 
sons :  to  my  mother,  and  Nina,  and  me,  and  to 
some  other  women  we  knew.  Thus  it  was,  I 
suppose,  that  when  on  the  day  after  the  Emperor 
left  news  was  flashed  inte  the  city  of  a  skirmish 
at  Niederbronn,  in  which  we  had  been  victorious, 
our  hearts  sunk  within  ua.  Only  a  skirmish,  it 
was  owned,  but  men  exulted  over  it  as  a  bright 
augury  of  coming  success.  But  the  first  drops 
oi  the  coming  storm  of  iron  hail  had  done  their 
deadly  work — there  were  "  killed  and  wounded." 
Only  a  few ;  but  the  world  was  darker  to  many 
eren  through  them.  And  it  was  our  first  ex- 
perience of  the  sickening  dread  and  crushing 
anxiety  that  is  the  lot  of  those  left  behind  in  the 
quiet  of  ordinary  life,  while  their  nearest  and 
dearest  are  lost  from  their  sight  in  the  smoke  of 
distant  battle-fields. 

Poor  Madame  de  TOrmc  came  in  that  evening 

in  a  deplorable  state  of  nervous  terror.     We 

knew  it  was  improbable  that  the  regiment  that 

was  the  centre  of  her  hopes  and  fears — and  of 

oars — could  have  been  the  one  engaged;  and 

Victor  was  able  to  give  the  name  and  number  of 

the  one  which  had  been,  so  her  fears  were  in 

neasare  allayed.    But  her  look  of  settled  agony 

d  dread,  as  she  took  leave  of  me  at  the  door,  to 

which  I  had  accompanied  her,  and  said,  or  rather 

WttU,  *'  0  Een6e !  my  boy  1  my  boy !  shall  I 

ever  see  his  bright  face  again?"  filled  me  as 

much  with  fear  as  with  compassion.     If  her  boy 

iboald  fall,  I  feared  it  would  cost  her  her  reason 

or  her  life. 

The  excitement  in  the  city  increased.  All 
ttn  were  strained  to  catch  the  first  swell  of  the 
■boat  of  victory  that  was  so  soon,  it  was  thought, 
to  be  borne  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  And  on 
the  8rd  of  August  news  came  of  a  victory,  and 
^  t  town  taken  :  Saarbriick  was  taken,  and  the 
ucnnans  driven  back.  Then  days  passed,  and  no 
more  tidings.  Our  armies,  it  was  whispered, 
'o«  strangely  inactive.  Days  were  being  lost, 
••A  one  of  which  was  of  untold  value  to  the 
Wintii8.  What  could  be  the  reason,  when,  by 
the  ttsarances  of  our  sovereign  and  his  ministers, 
«*  was  ready  ?  People  grew  angry,  and  some 
4>abtful. 


No  letter  came  from  L^n.  It  already  seemed 
weeks  instead  of  days  since  he  had  left  us.  .  We 
missed  him  sotely.  My  mother  bore  up  wonder- 
fully, but  the  anxiety  and  separation  from  him 
told  upon  her  feeble  strength.  Augustine  ex- 
erted himself  to  supply  as  far  as  possible  his 
place,  and  was  more  like  himself.  Victor's  gay 
spirits  were  raised  at  that  time  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  usual  by  excitement  and  delight  in  the  war. 
Bat  his  ways  with  my  mother  and  me,  always 
affectionate  and  winning,  were  still  more  so  as 
he  marked  our  evident  depression.  His  coming 
home  was  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  let  into  a 
close  chamber,  and  never  failed  to  bring  new  life 
to  us  by  the  force  of  that  mysterious  sympathy 
with  which  mind  answers  to  mind. 

At  last  news  came  from  the  seat  of  war,  but 
not  the  tidings  that  had  been  listened  for.  The 
arms  of  France  had  sustained  a  reverse  at 
Weissemberg.  There  were  darkening  brows 
and  angry  voices  on  the  boulevards  and  in  the 
squares  of  Paris  that  evening;  pale  faces  and 
troubled  eyes  round  social  and  family  boards. 
Angry  questionings,  passionate  accusations,  bitter 
reproaches,  frantic  invectives  mingled  from  the 
lips  of  an  indignant  and  disappointed  people. 

But  over  the  surging  tide  of  resentment  and 
passion  the  star  of  hope  shone  with  ever-brighten- 
ing radiance.  Soon  the  unanimous  verdict  was 
that  all  would,  must  yet  be  well.  Our  leaders 
had  erred  by  allowing  the  Prussians  time  to 
gather  their  forces  for  one  great  effort.  They 
would  be  wiser  now :  in  a  few  days  we  should 
hear  of  a  glorious  revenge.  But  a  few  looked 
grave  and  anxious ;  and  we  at  home  remembered 
Leon's  words,  and  watched  for,  yet  dreaded,  the 
publication  of  the  official  list  of  "killed  and 
wounded."  When  it  came,  no  names  familiar  to 
us  were  there ;  but  we  knew  those  Jules,  and 
Louis,  and  Augustes,  and  Baptistes  meant  to 
other  hearts  and  homes  what  Leon  did  to  ours, 
and  wept  over  their  sorrow,  which  so  soon  might 
be  our  own. 

The  chameleon  moods  of  the  population  of 
Paris  had  gone  through  the  phases  of  passion, 
anger,  depression,  hope,  and  had  arrived  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  confidence,  before  new  and 
heavier  tidings  reached  us :  tidings  of  the  terrible 
heights  of  Spicliercn,  dearly  bought  by  the  despe* 
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rate  foe  at  the  cost  of  hecatombs  of  victims ;  and 
of  the  £atal  field  of  Worth,  steeped  with  the  life- 
blood  of  thousands  of  our  bravest  and  best. 

Not  all  at  once  was  the  full  extent  of  the 
disaster  realized ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  ever  duly 
estimated  till  after-events  revealed  it.  First 
came  rumours  that  all  was  not  going  well ;  then 
whispers  of  what  no  one  cared  to  be  the  first  to 
speak  of  openly ;  then  the  official  intimation  of 
defeat  and  loss — guarded,  indeed,  but  the  truth, 
if  the  truth  veiled — and  the  Emperor's  assurance 
that  "  all  might  yet  be  retrieved.*'  He,  at  least, 
spoke  the  truth ;  the  only  one  of  our  rulers,  per- 
haps, that  has  had  the  courage  to  do  so  since  the 
laurels  began  to  bo  stripped  from  the  brow  of 
France  in  the  slow  agony  of  this  bitter  and 
unequal  struggle.  Till  the  last  leaf  was  gone, 
and  Paris  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  how  have 
we  been  duped  and  deceived  by  those  who  have 
called  themselves  our  guides  and  defenders  I 
Humoured  like  children  I — till  such  as  were  not 
children,  but  men,  among  the  spoiled  and  do- 
generate  masses  that  form  the  population  of  gay, 
beautiful,  folly-loving  Paris,  turned  away  in 
scornful  discredence  from  all  their  proclamations 
and  assurances. 

Long  and  full  of  anxious  thought  had  been  the 
few  days  that  elapsed  between  the  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  battles  of  Weissemberg  and  "Worth. 
Gould  they  have  been  only  three  ?  Every  one 
seemed  to  hold  his  breath  in  a  hush  of  fearful 
expectancy  —  I  speak  rather  of  ourselves  at 
home — so  much  hung  upon  the  burden  of  the 
next  despatches.  I  spent  many  hours  each  day 
with  Madame  de  TOrme.  Nina  and  my  mother 
clung  very  much  together;  and  the  manner  of 
the  former  was  more  like  what  it  had  been  in 
mamma's  illness — gentle,  and  quiet,  and  sweet — 
and  together  they  would  talk  of  L^on.  I  think 
Nina  felt  I  knew  too  much  of  the  true  state  of 
things,  and  her  womanly  instincts  kept  her  re- 
served. I  was  sure  she  grieved  still  over  her 
unkindncss  to  him  that  last  night. 

Many  little  things  assured  me  of  it.  Among 
others,  this.  One  day,  going  suddenly  into  the 
library,  where  Leon  had  spent  most  of  his  quiet 
hours,  I  discovered  her  sitting  on  the  floor,  with 
her  arms  round  the  neck  of  Fidele,  Leon's 
favourite  dog,  and  her  head  resting  on  them. 


Poor  Fidele  seemed  to  understand  as  well  as  any 
of  us  that  something  was  wrong  about  Im 
master's  absence;  and  the  wistful  look  of  his 
large  soft  eyes,  as  he  laid  his  great  head  on  my 
knee,  and  looked  appealingly  into  my  face,  often 
brought  tears  into  my  own.  He  would  prick 
up  his  ears  when  a  step  was  heard  on  the  stain; 
but  when  he  found  it  not  the  one  he  was  watch- 
ing for,  would  lay  down  his  head  again  with  a 
low,  plaintive  whine,  answered  by  many  a  re- 
sponsive sigh.  When  I  entered,  Nina  sprang 
up,  with  crimsoned,  laughing  face,  and  saying 
something  about  FidMe's  being  such  a  ridieiiloi» 
old  dog,  it  was  impossible  to  help  being  ridicolois 
with  him,  hurried  from  the  room.  But  Fidiie's 
rough  head  was  wet  with  many  tears. 

Ah,  Nina,  I  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  folly 
myself.  When  the  overburdened  heart  shrinb 
from  pouring  any  of  the  bitter  drops  of  its  own 
sorrow  into  the  brimming  cups  of  those  who 
have  already  received  full  measure,  or  when  it» 
grief  is  one  that  will  not  bear  the  cold  dearnesi 
of  every-day  light,  is  it  not  a  solace  and  relief  to 
lay  one's  heavy,  listless  hands  upon  the  head  of 
some  dumb,  faithful  creature,  whose  mute  cmsses 
and  wistful  looks  tell  of  sympathy  for  serrov 
felt  while  not  understood  ? 

Poor  Madame  de  TOrme !  Each  day,  throitS^ 
heat  and  rain,  her  weary  feet  carried  her  MIe 
frame  through  the  narrow,  gloomy  streets  \aS^ 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The  rMfi» 
of  this  daily  pilgrimage  was  to  induce  the  Yv[\^ 
to  protect  and  restore  her  son.  Vainly  I  nzged 
her  not  to  walk,  as  the  fatigue,  for  which  her 
delicate  frame  was  at  all  times  unfitted,  wtf 
telling  sadly  upon  her  health,  weakened  also  bjr 
sleeplessness  and  anxiety.  "Nothing,  nothiq^ 
could  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  such  an  end, 
Renee,"  she  would  answer ;  '^  and  it  is  all  I  cm 
do.  When  the  Blessed  Mother  sees  I  spare  «► 
eflfort  to  gain  her  pity  and  help — her  help,  which 
is  the  only  help  that  can  avail  my  boy — she  will 
surely  plead  for  me  with  her  Son." 

So,  though  each  day  the  effort  became  moie 
painful,  she  rigidly  fulfilled  her  purpose.  W» 
day  before  I  received  Leon's  third  letter,  andth^ 
one  on  which  rumours  were  afloat  of  some  diflwt«r 
having  again  befallen  us,  conflicting  with  v«S'^ 
reports  of  success  and  triumph,  I  went  with  heO 
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an  I  really  feared  to  allow  ber  to  go  alone.  As 
we  entered,  a  cloaely-veiled  figure  rose  from 
before  the  altar  and  passed  us.  Veiled  as  it 
I,  I  recognized  it.  Poor  little  Nina!  She 
to  find  a  better  helper  than  a  deified  Hebrew 


It  was  with  difficulty  Madame  de  TOrme 
naohed  her  home,  which  was  close  to  ours.  It 
was  a  comfort  to  me  afterwards  that  that  day  my 
mother  was  imusually  well,  and  spent  some  of 
tlMGOoI  erening  hours  with  her  sorrowful  and 
loMly  firiend ;  and  her  words,  as  she  tenderly 
took  leave  of  her,  are  to  me  a  faint  ray  of  light 
and  hope  glimmering  through  midnight  darkness. 
She  Biid,  "  Adieu,  dear  Gelestine ;  remember  the 
Lord  Christ  was  a  man  on  earth  himself  once. 
He  died  for  us,  and  such  a  death  of  torture ! 
Lore  alone  can  hare  made  him  do  that,  and  love 
neh  as  that  cannot  surely  have  died  out.  But 
i^  as  you  say,  he  died  because  his  Father  sent 
him  to  do  BO,  because  he  loved  his  Father,  and 
not  OS,  it  was  still  for  us,  and  Gk>d  must  surely 
care  for  those  for  whom  he  gave  such  a  gift. 
Tile  Lord  Christ,  and  the  good  God,  and  the  Holy 
Tifgin  comfort  and  help  you,  and  bring  your 
Henri  back  to  you ! " 

I  did  not  hear  the  rest  of  the  conversation :  I 

hid  only  gone  to  bring  my  mother  home ;  but  I 

Wife  ever  hoped  that  one  spark  of  divine  life  may 

have  been  kindled  that  night  in  that  troubled 

hevt,  *^  tempest-tossed,  and  not  comforted." 

The  next  day  the  gloomy  tidings  of  disaster 
were  more  than  confirmed,  and  the  excited  popu- 
lace filled  the  streets  like  the  suiging  waves  of 
la  angry  tea.      But   the    early  morning  had 
Vnnght  me  a  bitter  task — a  task  whose  results 
■hit  ns  in  that  day  from  the  hubbub  without. 
Tbe  first  post  brought  a  few  hurried  lines  from 
^n.    I  will  copy  them  here. 

"Dearest  mother,  and  all,"  he  wrote,  "you 
^  bave  heard  ere  this  of  our  misfortunes  at 
worth  and  Spicheren.  Wo  were  outnumbered. 
Tne  Oennan  troops  under  the  Crown  Prince  are 
■•id  to  have  been  treble  the  number  of  ours. 
^  troops  behaved  splendidly.  I  have  no  time 
^  for  these  few  lines,  and  I  write  to  give  you, 
*®»fic,  a  painful  commission, — to  tell  poor  Madame 
^  rOrme  that  her  gallant  boy  went  down  in 
^®  thickest  of  the  fight,  charging  at  the  head  of 


his  men.  My  heart  bleeds  for  her,  and  it  is  to 
save  her  the  terrible  shock  of  hearing  officially  of 
her  loss  that  I  hasten  to  beg  you  to  break  it  to 
her  tenderly.  I  was  with  him  when  he  died, 
after  the  battle,  but  on  the  spot  where  he  fell. 
And  with  him  was  one  who  spoke  such  words  to 
him  as  I  pray  God  may  fall  on  my  ear  when  I 
shall  be  as  he  was  then.  He  was  conscious  to 
the  last,  and  sent  his  love  and  a  lock  of  his  hair 
to  his  mother,  begging  me  to  try  and  have  the 
shock  broken  for  her.  You  will  do  it,  Ben^e,  I 
know.  I  am  well  and  unhurt,  and  will  write 
again  when  it  is  possible."  Then  came  some 
loving  messages  and  tender  inquiries ;  and  in  a 
postscript,  "  Do  you  remember  our  talk  at  the 
window  the  night  of  the  Declaration,  Bente? 
I  was  right." 

0  war,  war  I  how  fearful  is  the  draught  from  thy 
crimson  cup,  from  the  first  sip  to  the  bitter  dregs  I 

1  read  Leon's  letter  first,  after  my  mother,  to 
whom,  of  course,  it  was  addressed.  I  had  carried 
it  to  her  with  so  joyful  a  heart.  "  Mamma,  it 
will  kill  her  r*  I  exclaimed.  *^  Oh,  I  cannot  do 
it  1 "  But  when  I  unfolded  the  paper  in  which 
the  short  lock  of  soft  brown  hair  was  wrapped,  a 
torrent  of  tears  fell  from  my  eyes,  and  the  rising 
tide  of  sympathy  and  compassion  swept  over,  and 
effaced  for  the  moment  all  other  feelings. 

In  saddened  fdlence  Leon's  note  was  passed 
from  one  to  the  other  when  we  all  met  below. 
The  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  fell  over  our  own 
joy  at  our  L<k)n'B  preservation.  Nina  stood  apart 
in  a  window,  and  Victor  returned  the  letter  to 
me  when  he  and  Augustine  had  read  it  together. 
I  went  up  to  her  and  gave  it  her.  She  took  it 
quietly;  but  when  she  came  to  the  close,  and 
read  L^n's  kind  message  to  herself,  shethrew 
down  the  letter,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and 
left  the  room.  I  followed  her,  and  when  we 
reached  her  room,  she  threw  herself  into  my 
arms,  exclaiming,  ''  0  Benee,  it  might  have  been 
L^n!  Instead  of  that,  it  is  poor  Henri,  and 
Leon  is  unhurt.  But,  Ben^,  if  L6on  should — 
should  be —  " — she  could  not  speak  the  word — 
''  it  will  be  my  fault,  to  punish  my  sin.  How  I 
teased  him,  scorned  him,  grieved  him,  and  he 
was  so  good,  so  kind  I    God  may  well  punish  me 

by 0  Benee,  Bonee,  if  those  days  were  only 

back  again!" 
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"  But,  dear  Nina,"  I  said,  *'  Leon  is  safe,  and 
he  does  not  think  of  your  wilful  ways  now — only 
of  you.  See  how  tender  a  message  he  sends 
you!" 

■    ''  Yes ;  that  makes  me  feel  it  worse.    0  Ldon, 
L^nl" 

I  could  not  stay  to  comfort  her  then,  though 
I  knew  it  was  only  in  those  moments  of  strong 
excitement  that  she  would  break  through  the 
reserve  in  which  she  enveloped  herself.  With 
throbbing  heart  and  trembling  limbs,  I  went  to 
prepare  for  my  painful  errand.  Oh,  how  I  needed 
then — needed,  though  I  understood  not  the  need 
— ^the  presence  and  sustaining  strength  of  Him 
who  is  a  very  present  help  in  trouble;  who,^ 
knowing  our  frame,  and  remembering  that  we 
are  dust,  is  ready  with  abounding  grace  for  every 
need,  unfailing  strength  for  every  trial,  unerring 
wisdom  for  every  perplexity,  untiring,  unchang- 
ing love  for  every  dark  and  distressing  hour. 
How  would  the  sweet  consciousness  of  His  sym- 
pathy. His  love.  His  tender  pity  with  and  for  the 
sad  children  of  sorrow  have  helped  me  to  go 
with  the  heavy  tidings  of  the  death  of  '^  the  only 
son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow  I "  But  I 
did  not  know  then  that  the  '^  Lord  had  compas- 
sion on  her ; "  and  at  times  like  that  when  my 
heart  was  throbbing  and  my  nerves  quivering, 
the  cold,  lifeless  **  work  of  merit,"  which  I  then 
called  prayer,  was  ever  to  me  an  impossibility. 
Oh,  what  earthly  loss  or  gain,  what  suffering, 
bereavement,  or  sorrow  is  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  unspeakable  blessedness  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Him  whose  love  ^'  passeth  knowledge," 
whose  riches  are  '*  unsearchable  I"  Yet  men 
despise  and  reject  Him  now,  even  as  they  did  of 
old,  when  "his  own  received  him  not,"  but 
cried,  **  Away  with  him  I  crucify  him,  crucify 
him!" 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  Victor  left 
me  at  the  porte  coch^  that  led  to  the  house 
in  which  Madame  de  I'Orme's  apartments  were, 
my  heart  utterly  failed  me,  and  I  sank  faint  and 
trembling  on  the  slone  staircase  ?  But  with  the 
desperation  of  courage  which  the  inevitable 
rouses  in  our  hearts,  I  rose  at  the  sound  of  des- 
cending feet  on  the  stairs,  and  went  up  to 
Madame  de  TOrme's  door.  I  think  Gtod  sup- 
plies the   need  experienced  in  times  of   high 


heart-pressure  by  those  who  know  him  not^  even 
as  he  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the 
good,  and  sends  the  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust. 

A  strange  strength  and  calm  wis  given  me  ai 
I  faced  old  Bertine  at  Madame  de  TOrme's  outer 
door.  I  dared  not  give  her  any  idea  of  tlit 
purpose  for  which  I  ci\me.  She  loved  Henri 
devotedly.  His  death  would  be  to  her  only  a 
little  less  heavy  a  blow  than  to  his  mother.  But 
her  volunteered  account  of  Madame's  sle^ea- 
ness,  and  the  fearful  anxiety  with  which  die 
watched  for  tidings  of  the  well-being  of  the  one 
on  whom  her  heart  had  centred  all  its  hapm 
and  affections  for  twenty  years,  was  a  bad  pre- 
parative for  what  was  before  me. 

Without  daring  to  think  what  I  should  nj, 
how  plunge  the  steel  into  that  poor  qaiTering 
heart,  I  entered  Madame  de  TOrme's  room.  She 
was  lying  back  in  an  easy-chair,  her  laige  duk 
eyes  fixed  mournfully  upon  a  picture  of  her  sod 
that  hung  opposite  to  her.  Pale,  wasted,  fnffk 
— face  and  form  and  attitude  alike  telling  of 
weakness  and  suffering — ^how  could  she  bear  tlie 
anguish  that  was  coming  to  her? 

She  held  out  her  hands  to  me  as  I  entered, 
and  a  Caint  sad  smile  passed  over  her  face.    Bat 
I  suppose  my  voice  betrayed  me  as  I  retomi 
her  embrace  and  asked  after  her  health.  '& 
there  any  news,  Renee?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

'<Yes,"  I  said;  "we  have  been  defaHei 
again." 

"  Ah,  how  distracted  my  brave  boy  will  be! 
he  loves  France  so  much,  my  Henri.  PeriMpi 
that  is  why  he  has  not  written.  He  ooold  not 
bear  to  write  of  defeat  for  France.  But  yon," 
she  continued,  suddenly  turning  and  looking  fell 
in  my  face — "  how  do  you  know  this?  Haveyw 
heard  from  L^n?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  My  boy — ^he  is  well,  bt 
is  unhurt  ?     Tell  me  so,  Rende.'' 

"  Dear  Madame  de  TOrme,  I  have  sad  news; 
can  you  bear  to  hear  it?" 

Her  white  face  grew  rigid,  her  dark  terrified 
eyes  were  fixed  on  mine.  ''  The  bravest  are  efer 
in  the  hottest  fight,"  I  said,  ''  and  where  tlie 
fight  is  hottest  the  danger  is  greatest.  Yourb(9 
was  brave,  Madame  de  TOrme." 
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He  is  wounded!"  she  said,  in  a  hoarse 
ifhisper. 

"  Yes ;  he  was  wounded — sorely  wounded." 

Her  looks  terrified  me ;  the  words  would  not 
come.  "  Wounded,"  she  murmured,  "  wounded ; 
mj  Henri  wounded  and  suffering !  I  must  go 
to  him  at  once."    And  she  rose. 

"  No,  no ;  you  cannot." 

^^  But  I  must,  I  will.  When  has  he  had  pain, 
and  his  mother  not  known  how  to  soothe  him  I 
Where  is  he,  Ren^?" 

^'O  Madame  derOrme  I" 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  go,  Renee.  You  think  I  am 
ioo  weak.  I  am  strong  now.  No  jouraey  will 
be  too  long,  too  difiGicult.    Where  is  he,  Ken^e  ?" 

"  Where  you  cannot  go.  You  cannot  follow 
him  where — " 

*'  But  I  tell  you  I  will^  Henee.  Ah,  he  is  a 
prisoner  too,  then,  my  boy,  my  poor  boy!  But 
that  makes  no  difference.  Prison  dooi*s  have 
been  opened  by  a  mother's  tears :  they  will  be 
now.  The  Germans  have  hearts;  they  are  good 
fathers  and  loving  sons.  They  will  not  refuse 
me  all  I  shall  ask — to  share  his  captivity." 

^'  But,  dear  Madame  de  VOrme,  how  shall  I 
teil  you, — he  does  not  need  you  now." 

She  absolutely  smiled.  ^^  Not  need  me,  not 
need  his  mother  1  However  well  he  may  be 
eared  for,  no  one  can  nurse  my  Henri  like  his 
mother.    Has  he  not  said  so  a  thousand  times?" 

"Waiild  she  never  understand  ?  I  must  speak 
plainer,  and  yet  I  dreaded  unspeakably  the  too 
probable  effects  of  the  shock.  '^  Madame  de 
rOrme,"  I  said,  "  listen  to  me.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  Leon  says." 

She  sat  do^Ti,  never  taking  her  eyes  from  my 
face.  "  He  says  he  was  heading  a  charge  bravely, 
nobly,  when  he  went  down.  After  the  battle 
Ldon  sought  him  and  found  him.  There  was  a 
priest  with  him  too"  (for  that  to  me  then  was 
the  only  construction  of  Leon's  words;  who 
else  could  help  and  comfort  the  dying  ?),  ^'  a  good 
and  holy  man,  and  he  spoke  such  comforting 
words,  Leon  says.  And  they  were  with  him  to 
the  last." 

She  was  beginning  to  understand.  Never 
can  I  forget  her  look  and  tone,  as  she  stretched 
out  her  hand,  saying,  in  a  hoarse,  strange  voice, 
"  Giye  me  the  letter — Leon's  letter  I" 


I  sought  to  dissuade  her,  but  it  was  no  use; 
she  would  not  listen.  "  The  letter — give  me 
the  letter,"  she  repeated.  What  could  I  do  ?  I 
placed  it  in  her  hand. 

She  read  it  through  slowly,  with  no  change  on 
her  fixed  face.  Then  the  hands  relaxed  their 
convulsive  grasp,  and  she  fell  back  senseless. 
Not  dead ;  and  yet  for  her  the  bitterness  of  death 
was  past.  Bertine's  bitter  wailings  did  not 
reach  her  ear;  all  the  doctor's  skill,  all  our 
efforts,  failed  to  bring  back  consciousness  to  the 
stricken  form.  As  I  feared,  the  dart  had  struck 
home.  Through  the  long  hours  of  that  summer 
day  we  watched  over  her,  I  and  Bertine,  and  for 
a  time  Nina  and  my  mother ;  the  din  of  many 
voices  coming  in  from  the  busy  crowded  streets 
into  that  silent  chamber  falling  dirge-like  on  our 
ears.  But  they  disturbed  her  not.  She  had 
done  with  earth.  At  the  solemn  midnight  hour 
the  last  rites  of  human  religion  were  administered 
over  the  breathing  but  senseless  form,  and  before 
another  day  dawned  her  spirit  had  departed. 

This  was  the  first-fruits  that  we  gathered  of 
the  fearful  war-harvest,  whose  after-growth  was 
so  rank.  I  have  recorded  thus  fully  this  one  ear 
from  its  countless  sheaves,  because,  while  that 
one  alone  was  at  that  time  mingled  closely  with 
our  own  daily  lives,  it  is,  alas  I  but  a  sample  of 
thousands  of  kindred  pictures ;  not,  perhaps,  of 
the  swift  striking  home  of  the  poisoned  dart,  but 
of  the  bitter  grief  and  desolation. 

Many  were  the  hearts  and  homes  even  then 
shrouded  beneath  the  pall  of  grief ;  but  I  must  not 
linger  over  them  here.  We  had  many  acquaint- 
ances in  Paris,  but  Madame  de  TOrme  had  been 
my  mother's  friend  from  girlhood,  and  her  own 
and  her  son's  death  were  heart-felt  sorrows  to 
us  all. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

THE    TWO-EDGED    SWORD. 

**  The  word  of  God  is  qnick,  and  powerful,  and  Bharper  than 
any  two-edged  iword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  disoemar 
of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart." — Heb.  iv.  12. 

"  The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light.**— Ps.  cxiz.  ISO. 

The  news  of  the  double  defeat  of  our  armies, 
and  the  falling  back  of  our  troops  on  Metz  and 
Chalons,  was  followed  by  a  burst  of  popular  in- 
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dignation,  which  resulted  in  a  change  of  the 
Ollivier  ministry,  obnoxious  now  as  the  origi- 
nators of  the  war.  The  people  of  Paris  had 
already  forgotten  how  they  had  themselves  cla- 
moured for  it. 

I  often  thought  in  those  days  of  the  lovely 
lady  on  whose  fair  brow  a  crown  was  pressing 
with  such  deadly  weight,  beneath  whose  feet  the 
pride  and  power  of  imperial  glory  were  crum- 
bling away.  How  does  she  look  on  those  days 
now  from  her  quiet  refuge  on  England's  hospi- 
table shores  ?  Can  it  be  with  regret  ?  Anxious 
days  and  weary  nights  must  those  have  been 
when,  to  a  wife's  longings  after  an  absent  and  suf- 
fering husband,  a  mother's  yearning  over  a  young 
and  delicately-nurtured  boy,  both  exposed  to  the 
dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  war,  were  added  the 
crushing  burdens  and  overwhelming  responsi- 
bilities of  one  to  whose  weak  woman's  hand  it 
had  fallen  to  guide  the  helm  of  state  when  the 
storm  was  raging,  night  closing  round,  and 
*'  Breakers  ahead !"  the  cry  from  aloft. 

With  the  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  tempera- 
ment, which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  our 
nation,  the  people  of  Paris  soon  rallied  from  the 
shock,  and  talked  with  scomfal  pity  of  the  fated 
German  hosts,  who  were  being  led  on  by  the 
wily  tactics  of  our  generals  to  invade  the  sacred 
soil  of  France.  It  was  no  retreat,  that  retrograde 
movement  of  the  whole  line  of  our  army  from 
the  positions  it  had  occupied,  but  a  strategic 
movement,  a  deep-laid  plan,  whose  result  would 
be  certain  triumph  for  France,  equally  certain 
ruin  and,  if  they  persevered,  annihilation  to  the 
presumptuous  Germans. 

But  the  feeling  against  the  Emperor  was  very 
strong;  it  was  owned  now  that  the  army  and 
military  stores  had  been  very  far  from  reaching 
the  pitch  of  efficiency  and  preparedness  the 
people  had  been  taught  to  believe  in,  and  all  the 
blame  was  hurled  remorselessly  at  the  one  devoted 
head.  But  that  head,  if  a  crowned  one,  was 
human,  and  as  such  capable  of  being  betrayed 
and  deceived.  Yet  it  would  have  been  treason 
to  hint  that  in  Paris  then.  And  to  me  it  seems 
that  habit  of  always  shifting  the  blame  and  re- 
sponsibility of  actions  the  results  of  which  have 
been  productive  of  disaster  from  their  own  shoul- 
ders to  the  head  of  an  individual  or  collective 


scapegoat  is  one,  and  not  the  least,  of  the  manj 
causes  of  the  inconsistencies  and  follies  of  the 
French  people.  A  fault  not  seen  can  never  be 
repented  of,  and  a  fault  not  repented  of  cannot 
be  corrected.  The  French  people  never  admit 
that  they  have  been  wrong.  That  "  the  sove- 
reign people  can  do  no  wrong"  is  indeed  their 
creed,  and  the  omis  of  their  errors  must  ever  be 
borne  by  those  who  rule  them.  So  now,  forget- 
ting the  cries  of  exultation  with  which  Paris  had 
rung  when  the  first  notes  of  the  trumpet  were 
heard,  they  complained  plaintively  that  they  hid 
been  deceived  and  forced  into  the  war.  Bat  io 
spite  of  that,  France  would  yet  be  true  to  her  oH 
traditions ;  strenuous  exertions  had  been  made 
to  supply  deficiencies  and  remedy  past  emn, 
fresh  contingents  of  troops  were  being  daily  Bent 
on  to  the  camp  at  Chalons,  and  all  would  be 
well. 

It  is  a  sickening  story  of  vain,  baseless  hope 
to  dwell  upon,  when  we  recall  how  many  high 
and  noble  hearts  have  eaten  themselves  out  dur- 
ing its  course.  That  the  Prussians  would  pas 
Metz,  force  the  camp  at  Ohalons,  and  readi  Paris^ 
was  a  wild  improbability  that  every  one  scouted. 
Still  preparations  were  being  made  for  its  defence^ 
if  such  extremity  could  occur.  Gkneral  Troeki 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Paris  a  few  days  aftff 
intelligence  reached  us  of  the  investiture  of  Sw- 
burg  and  the  surrender  of  Fort  Lichtenbmg. 

But  it  was  with  strange  inaccuracies  and  re- 
servations, mingled  with  statements  worthy  of  • 
darker  name,  that  we  were  told  of  these  thing! 
in  Paris.  Those  terrible  fields  of  carnage  round 
Metz  on  the  bloody  days  of  Gravelotte,  Vionville, 
and  Mars-la-Tour,  were  represented  to  us  as  rather 
victories  than  defeats;  victories  costing  dearly 
indeed,  but  tending  to  ultimate  success.  B 
seemed  strange  certainly  that  the  invading  anniei 
should  be  allowed  to  advance,  to  bombard  Stras- 
burg,  and  to  sit  down  before  Metz ;  but  then  we 
were  told  of  strategic  reasons,  and  beguiled  with 
vague  rumours  of  apocryphal  successes,  in  one  of 
which  thousands  of  Prussians  were  said  to  hate 
been  hurled  in  panic-stricken  flight  into  the 
quarries  of  Jaucourt.  Meanwhile  our  fleet  wa? 
blockading  the  northern  ports  of  Germany,  and 
the  palm  about  to  be  carried  off  from  England 
as  mistress  of  the  seas. 
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tliese  things  were  going  on,  and  the 
i  Fate  gathering  imperceptibly  around 
in  Paris  went  on  as  nsuaL     The  weather 

and  oppressive;  my  mother  visibly 
imder  its  effects  and  anxiety  for  L6on. 
aden  was  full  of  contempt  and  anger  for 
xes  and  follies  of  the  imperial  govem- 
it  of  hope  for  the  future  of  France ;  in- 
of  the  slightest  hint  of  eyentual  defeat ; 
Implicit  credit  in  the  illusive  proclama- 
the  existing  ministry.  Augustine  was 
verse  to  war  for  its  own  sake ;  besides, 
dd  upon  him  as  already  a  priest,  and 
did  not  expect  military  enthusiasm  from 
!e  was  most  kind  and  thoughtful  for  us 
ivouring  in  every  way  possible  to  supply 
lace,  especially  to  my  mother ;  but  there 
ently  an  oppressive  weight  on  his  spirits 
struggled  vainly  to  throw  off.  At  night 
hear  his  step  pacing  up  and  down  his 
hich  was  above  mine,  far  on  into  the 
Victor  was  full  of  indignation  at  the 
S8  of  our  arms,  burning  with  passionate 
see  the  stain  effaced  from  them ;  only  pre- 
y  consideration  for  my  mother  from  at 
>wing  up  his  studies  and  rallying  round 
ping  banner  of  France.  I  partly  sus- 
ren  then  the  reason  of  his  daily  absence 
le  in  the  hours  that  were  wont  to  be  his 
les,  and  the  object  of  the  studies  to  which 
d  himself  so  closely.  Nina  was  a  shade 
I  more  thoughtful,  but  in  other  respects 
:e  her  old  self,  except  that  she  cared  less 
^  out,  and  was,  I  was  sure,  struggling 
lastery  over  her  wilful  temper.    Amaud 

our  pet  and  plaything,  though  every 
Idier  in  his  own  estimation,  and  asking 
y,  Would  the  Prussians  come  to  Paris? 
and"  all  the  schoolboys  of  the  city  were 
form  companies  and  regiments,  and  have 
and  help  to  drive  them  away.  Poor 
e  was  too  young  to  remember  the  father 
I  war  had  deprived  us,  therefore  could 
mderstand  why  we  should  all  be  so  grave 
ixious  about  Leon. 

\  regiment  was,  wc  believed,  at  or  near 
with  M*Mahon,  but  whether  he  could 
ur  letters  or  not  was  very  doubtful,  and 
led  in  vain  for  any  from  him  till  towards 


the  close  of  the  month  (August).  When  one 
came,  it  was  certainly  not  exactly  "  good  news- 
from  a  far  country;"  but  ocean  waves  are  not 
greater  barrier  than  the  stern  restrictions  anct 
necessities  of  war  time.  Postal  and  railway 
communications  within  the  invaded  territories 
were  necessarily  much  obstructed,  and  in  the 
other  parts  blocked  up  in  measure  by  military 
exigencies.  So  Leon's  letter  was  none  the  less 
a  "  cup  of  cold  water." 

It  was  long,  and  full  of  interest  to  us,  touching 
far  more  on  his  own  life  in  camp  and  field  than 
on  the  state  of  affairs.  Indeed,  there  was  little 
allusion  to  the  latter.  The  letter,  he  said,  might, 
by  no  very  impossible  chance,  fall  into  the  hand» 
of  the  enemy,  therefore  he  could  not  speak  freely. 
He  wrote  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalons. 
Paris  had  already  heard  with  astonishment  that 
the  camp  which  was  to  be  so  insuperable  a  barrier 
in  the  Germans'  path  was  to  be  broken  up.  Of 
course,  for  '*  strategic  reasons."  L4on  gave  no 
clue  as  to  their  probable  course,  and  dwelt  little 
upon  past  reverses.  But  though  the  tone  of  his^ 
letter  was  calm  and  cheerful,  it  was  by  no  means 
reassuring.  Not  to  me,  at  least.  There  was  ne 
allusion  to,  or  contradiction  of,  the  postscript  to 
his  last  letter.  But  I  felt  he  augured  ill  for 
the  future.  It  may  be  that  I  am  naturally  prone 
to  look  upon  the  dark  side,  for  to  Uncle  Lucien 
and  Victor  the  letter  was  very  encouraging.  To 
mamma  (and  Nina  too,  I  think)  it  was  tidings, 
good  tidings,  from  L^n,  and  they  cared  for 
nothing  more.  I  have  that  letter  still,  almost 
worn  out  by  constant  reading  through  the  weary 
months  that  followed  its  receipt. 

One  part  I  must  copy  here,  the  one  in  which 
L^on  speaks  of  the  death  of  poor  Henri  de  TOrme^ 
He  says — "  Our  losses  have,  of  course,  been 
severe,  and  many  a  familiar  and  friendly  face  is 
missing  from  my  own  battalion.  Some  are  lying 
maimed  and  suffering  in  hospital  beds,  others 
under  the  blood-stained  turf  of  the  fields  on  whidt 
they  fell.  The  loss  of  more  than  one  has  left  n 
sore  spot  in  my  heart.  But  over  none  have  I 
grieved  as  over  poor  Henri  de  TOrme.  His 
poor  mother,  how  will  she  have  borne  it  I  It 
was  a  hard  task  for  you,  my  poor  Ren^e,  to 
be  the  bearer  of  such  tidings.  I  could  scarcely 
have  given  it  to  you,  knowing  how  faithfully  you 
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would  perform  it,  whatever  it  might  cost  you,  if 
I  asked  it  of  you ;  but  there  is  a  sacredness  in 
the  last  requests  of  the  dying,  and  he  named 
you.  I  must  tell  you  what  I  can  of  him ;  his 
mother  will  hunger  to  know  all  that  can  be 
told. 

^^  I  did  not  see  him  fall,  but  after  the  fight 
was  done  he  was  missing,  and  Pierre  Duvanse 
told  me  he  saw  him  go  down  in  the  last  despe- 
rate charge  his  regiment  had  made.  Pierre  was 
wounded  in  the  foot  slightly,  but  sufficiently  to 
prevent  his  walking ;  so,  having  impatiently  lis- 
tened to  his  rambling  descriptions  as  to  the  way 
I  must  take  to  reach  the  spot,  I  set  out  in  search 
of  him. 

"  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  that 
field  of  death.  Even  did  I  wish  to  depict  half 
of  them,  language  would  fail  me.  The  night 
was  wild  and  cloudy.  Thick  banks  of  heavy 
whitish-gray  clouds  drifted  drearily  across  the 
sky,  and  the  pale  sickly  light  of  the  half -obscured 
moon  rested  weirdly  on  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
dead,  on  the  quivering  forms  of  the  living.  Ever 
and  anon  a  gust  of  wind  swept  by  with  a  shriek- 
ing, sobbing  sound,  dying  suddenly  away  into 
a  low  dirge-like  wail,  and  followed  by  an  awful 
hush  of  stillness,  broken  only  by  the  groans  of 
the  wounded,  the  heavy  tread  and  subdued  voices 
of  the  ambulance  and  burying  parties.  My  heart 
was  wrung  as  I  pressed  on  in  haste,  lest  what  I 
sought  might  not  be  found.  Already  many 
heads,  carried  proudly  in  health  and  hope  that 
morning,  had  been  laid  to  rest  on  their  last  pil- 
lows, and  covered  with  earth's  last  covering.  It 
was  no  easy  task,  in  the  dim  light,  on  the  undu- 
lating plain,  to  find  the  spot  I  sought;  low, 
stunted  bushes  were  scattered  here  and  there, 
everywhere.  I  had  been  directed  to  a  group  of 
three,  near  a  low  stone  wall.  At  last  I  found 
the  latter,  and  leaned  against  it  a  moment  while  I 
looked  round  for  the  other  landmarks.  A  voice 
^'aught  my  ear  in  a  different  direction  from  that 
in  which  I  was  looking.  It  came  with  the  wind, 
and  I  distinctly  caught  the  words,  spoken  in 
fiuent  French,  with  only  a  slight  foreign  accent — 
*  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perirb,  but  have  everlasting  life/  The 
Lord  Jesus  says:  *  He  that  believeth  on  me  hath 


everlasting  life ;  *  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yon, 
He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him 
that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  ihall  wA 
come  into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death 
unto  life ; '  ^  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live ; '  then,  after  a  slight  pause,— 
*■  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ; '  and,  *  Him  that 
Cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  vnse  cast  out.' 
There  were  more,  but  the  wind  died  down  into 
one  of  those  strange  hughes,  and  I  could  not 
catch  the  rest.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  the  won- 
derful sweetness  and  power  with  which  they 
came,  as  the  speaker  uttered  them  in  deep,  eanest, 
solemn  tones,  dwelling  strongly  on  the  words  I 
have  marked.  And  they  came  from  a  spot  a 
little  distance  off,  near  three  bushes.  It  wis  the 
one  I  sought. 

"  I  went  at  once  towards  it.  Just  then  the 
moon  shone  hazily  out  through  a  rift  in  the  wrack 
of  clouds,  and  by  her  light  I  saw  two  figures  on 
the  ground  near  them.  One  was  a  young  man, 
in  the  uniform  of  a  German  officer ;  and  on  his 
breast,  pale  in  its  death  agony,  was  pillowed  the 
fair  young  face  of  Henri  de  TOrme,  looking  lib 
— oh,  so  like — his  mother's. 

'^  I  knelt  down  beside  him,  and  took  his  odd 
hand  in  mine.  He  knew  me  at  once.  '0^ 
Leon,'  he  murmured,  *  my  mother — ^my  ^ 
mother.'  His  supporter,  by  a  mute  gesture, 
offered  his  place  to  me ;  but  Henri  perceived  it^ 
and  said  with  an  earnestness  that  sent  the  life- 
blood  welling  in  streams  from  his  side, '  Don't 
go ;  stay  with  me  to  the  last.'     So  he  stayed. 

'^  Henri  was  shot  through  the  lungs ;  and  with 
every  gasping  word  he  uttered  his  life  ebbed  faster 
away.  *  Send  my  love — to  my  mother — my 
dearest,  dying  love — and  a  lock  of — my  hair. 
Ask  Renee  to  tell  her — to  break  this — tenderly 
— and  to  comfort  her.'  Then  he  looked  up  from 
my  face  into  that  of  the  stranger — a  noble,  manly 
face — that  bent  over  him  with  a  look  of  almosst 
womanly  tenderness,  and  whispered,  *  Now — tell 
me  more — words  of  Jesus.* 

"  And  sweet  and  wonderful  were  the  words 
that  fell  upon  his  dying  ear.  I  cannot  write 
them  here,  my  time  is  failing,  but  they  were  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Christ  himself— words  such 
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•  hnman  lips  ncyer  spoke,  human  love  never 
rompted — words  to  live  upon  and  to  die  upon. 
IThy  have  we  not  known  them  from  our  child- 
ood?  This  I  know,  no  earthly  power  or  priestly 
othority  shall  shut  up  those  words  under  its 
Bid  from  my  heart  again.  Dearest  mother,  and 
11,  read  Gk)d's  words  for  yourselves.  You  little 
now  how  different  is  God's  truth  from  the  sys- 
3m  man  has  imposed  upon  us  as  such.  To  the 
■rting  spirit  of  Henri  de  TOrme  those  words 
rere  life  and  peace,  I  am  well  assured. 

**  *  Tell  me  more  of  the  words  of  Jesus,'  were 
be  last  words  he  spoke;  but  a  look  of  rest  and 
leaee  and  joyful  surprise  remained  upon  his  pale 
Mtnres  even  when  the  spirit  ceased  to  look  forth 
rom  those  dark  speaking  eyes.  Then  we  laid 
im  gently  down,  and  stood  face  to  face,  foes  and 
et  friends. 

"  Tears  filled  the  kind  eyes  of  the  stranger  as 

told  him  brokenly  of  the  widowed  mother, 
rboee  only  son  he  had  so  tenderly  cared  for  and 
Dmforted.  A  few  moments  we  stood  over  the 
eady  and  at  my  earnest  request  he  repeated  again 
ad  again  the  words  that  I  had  first  heard,  and 
thers  like  them.  What  passed  besides  I  cannot 
tay  to  repeat.  Then  I  wrapped  poor  Henri's 
ody  in  my  cloak,  and  we  bore  him  between  us 
9ward8  a  burying  party  that  were  at  work  some 
istance  off.  In  one  end  of  the  long,  narrow 
reach  in  which  the  sons  of  France  and  of  the 
Sfcrmaa  fatherland  lie  together  in  the  last  long 
deep,  we  laid  him  with  our  own  hands,  standing 
ide  \sj  side  till  the  soldier's  rough  grave  was 
iUed  in. 

"  Then  the  young  German  turned  to  depart, 
lot  ere  he  did  so  he  held  out  his  hand,  saying 
dtemnly,  '  In  death  all  are  equal;  in  Christ  all 
re  one.  Our  next  meeting  will  probably  be  in 
is  presence.    Shall  we  not  part  friends  in  him  V 

"  *  Yes,'  I  replied,  warmly  grasping  the  offered 
land ;  '  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness  to  my 
oor  friend,  nor  the  wonderful  words  you  have 
poken.' 

"  *  My  Master's  words,  not  mine,'  he  said ; 
the  words  that  he  speaks  are  indeed  spirit  and 
lie — "  In  them  ye  have  eternal  life."  Will  you 
lot  obey  his  command  to  "  search  the  Scriptures  " 
or  yourself?  He  g^ves  it,  because,  he  says, 
'  they  testify  of  me." ' 


"  '  I  will  indeed.' 

"  ^  Amen,'  he  replied ;  *  and  may  Ho  who  is 
'^  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  bring  you  into 
the  fulness  of  his  grace  and  peace.'  So  with 
another  warm  hand-grasp  we  parted.  Ever  to 
meet  again  on  earth,  I  wonder?  We  met  for  one 
short  hour  on  the  field  red  with  the  blood  of  his 
countrymen  and  mine,  shed  in  deadly  strife ;  yet 
then  and  there  I  loved  him.  Stranger  and  foe ! 
yet  I  loved  him.  Loved  him  .for  the  tenderness 
he  showed  to  that  dear  dying  boy ;  for  the  holy 
words  of  grace  and  comfort  he  spoke ;  still  more 
by  the  power  of  the  strange  electric  thrill  of 
fellow-feeling  and  sympathy  that  awoke  towards 
him  in  my  heart.  And  one  of  these  days,  per- 
haps, I  may  find  myself  face  to  face  with  him  in 
the  ranks,  bound  in  honour  to  send  my  steel 
into  the  heart  in  which  I  would  fain  hold  a 
friend's  place.  Such  is  war.  We  exchanged 
cards;  and  my  hope  is,  when  this  struggle  is 
over,  to  meet  once  more  on  earth." 

Vain  hope!  In  the  quiet  churchyard  of  a 
little  village  among  the  Yosges  mountains  is  a 
gprassy  mound.  Beneath  it,  far  away  from  home 
and  kindred,  with  a  French  bullet  in  the  breast, 
lies  all  that  is  mortal  of  a  young  German  officer, 
^'  the  only  son  of  his  mother,"  and  she  too  ^*  a 
widow."  And  the  name  cut  on  the  rudely  carveil 
cross  that  stands  at  its  head  is  the  same  as  the 
one  borne  by  the  card  Ldon  treasured  so  care- 
fully. 

Leon's  letter  ended  abruptly  here,  without  any 
of  the  special  messages  of  loving  inquiry  and 
affection  with  which  he  concluded  the  last.  It 
had  evidently  been  folded  and  sealed  in  haste, 
which  accounted  for  it.  As  it  was,  it  had  been 
written  in  the  brief  hours  which  should  have 
been  given  to  sleep. 

Mamma  was  rather  troubled  at  first  at  the 
idea  of  Leon's  presuming  to  follow  the  advice  of 
a  stranger,  and  doubtless  a  heretic,  in  opposition 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Church,  by  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures for  himself ;  but  next  day  she  said,  ^'  Ilen§e, 
these  are  wonderiul  words  in  Leon's  letter.  So 
sweet,  and  loving,  and  strong.  But  I  am  afraid 
they  cannot  be  truly  those  of  the  Lord  Christ. 
You  see  there  is  nothing  said  about  what  we 
must  do  to  get  that  life.  It  would  seem  aa 
though,  if  you  just  simply  believed  those  words, 
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you  would  be  quite  safe,  without  doing  anjrtliing 
to  deserve  eternal  life.  And,  of  course,  that 
cannot  be  right.  I  am  afraid  it  is  only  some  of 
the  false  teaching  of  the  Protestants.  But,  0 
Kenee,  I  wish  it  were  true.  Those  words,  *  Come 
■unto  me,  come  unto  me,'  ring  like  sweet  music  in 
my  ears  j  and  my  heart  seems  as  if  it  must  answer, 
'  Lord,  I  come,  I  come.'  It  may  be  a  delusion 
of  the  Evil  One.  May  the  blessed  Mother  keep 
our  Loon,  Ren^c,  from  the  snare.  I  must  ask 
Father  DeUlle  about  it." 

She  did  so,  and  the  sophistries  of  human  re- 
ligiousness were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ,  and  the  timid,  fainting 
spirit  led  blindfold  away  from  the  pure  waters 
of  the  Fountain  of  life.  We  were  strictly  en- 
joined, on  peril  of  our  souls,  not  to  meddle  with 
tlie  Word  of  God,  which.  Father  Delille  told  us — 
0  sad  peiTcrsion  of  truth ! — was  "  a  two-edged 
sword,"  wounding  and  bringing  death  to  all  un- 
skilled hands  that  dared  to  wield  it.  This,  he 
said,  was  Good's  own  testimony  concerning  his 
Word ;  and  it  was  more  in  accordance  with  the 
view  we  had  been  taught  to  take  of  God  and  his 
Word,  so  we  received  it  as  such.  To  Nina  and 
me  and  the  rest  of  us  it  signified  little  then ;  our 
hearts  and  minds  were  full  of  other  things ;  but 
the  wistful  look  on  my  dear  mother's  face  was 
.aftenvards  sadder  and  more  constant. 

Our  anxiety  for  L^n  had  diminished;  the  un- 
reasoning confidelice  begotten  by  familiarity  with 
escaped  dangers  came  over  us,  and  we  were  all 
influenced  by  the  sanguine  tone  of  the  public 
papers  and  of  society  in  general.  Partly  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  his  o\vn  movements,  and 
partly  to  the  confusion  that  prevailed  at  that 
time  in  all  official  departments,  Leon  had  not 
received  any  letters  from  us  since  he  left  home. 
This  was  a  source  of  regret  to  us  all ;  of  bitter 
but  carefully  hidden  pain  to  Nina.  Her  lip 
would  quiver  and  her  cheek  pale  whenever  it 
was  alluded  to.  /  knew  the  reason.  Neither 
the  little  note,  which  she  had  given  me  open  to 
enclose  to  him,  in  which,  with  childlike  simplicity, 
she  had  asked  forgiveness  for  the  impatience  and 
unkindness  she  so  much  regretted  having  shown 
that  last  night,  or  the  explanations  and  excuses 
•she  well  knew  I  should  give,  would  have  been 
seen  by  him. 


Ah,  knowing  what  bitter  fruit  may  spring 
from  seeds  heedlessly  sown  by  careless  hands  ia 
one  unguarded  moment  or  hour,  we  may  wdl 
watch  and  weigh  our  words  and  deeds.  Life  is 
all  too  short,  human  love  too  fragile  and  too 
precious,  for  us  to  trifle,  while  it  is  yet  our  own, 
with  its  fleeting  bloom. 


CHAPTER  IX 


BED  AX. 


'  A  lume  At  which  the  world  grew  pale.^ 

JounoK 


'*  Oh,  the  sUenee  th&t  came  next^  the  patience  And  long  aeUir." 

JKAJiIrauR 

How  shall  my  feeble  pen  depict  the  story  of  tint 
bright  autumn  day  in  Paris,  when  the  name  dut 
shall  stand  a  warning  beacon  over  the  tide  of  time 
through  all  years  to  come,  was  borne  from  lip  to 
lip  in  her  streets  ?     Sedan  ! 

Well  might  men,  stunned  and  appalled  \ij  the 
completeness  of  the  catastrophe,  wreathe  tlkcir 
pale  li|>s  with  scornful  smiles,  and  fiercely  cbzge 
the  authors  of  such  a  report  with  lying  and  mad- 
ness. But  it  was  true,  and  tnith  strikes  home  tt 
last.  The  hour  came  when  incredulity  gave  plm 
to  the  rage  of  impassioned  belief.  Paris  has  goes 
mad  before  with  less  cause.  The  banner  of  FnM 
lowered  before  the  foe,  her  imperial  diadea  in 
the  dust,  the  sword  of  her  sovereign  at  theiMi 
of  his  victorious  adversary,  her  honour  tanuslidt 
her  glory  departed,  her  name  a  byword  and  «ff 
among  the  nations,  her  brave  soldiei*s  betrayed— 
deceived — sacrificed — hemmed  like  deer  in  a  poa- 
tion  into  which  the  folly  and  incapacity  of  their 
officers  had  led  them,  in  which  resistance  was  in- 
practicable,  and  battle  massacre.  An  emperor, 
an  army,  a  fortress — one  day  the  bulwark  of 
France,  the  next  the  spoil  of  the  conqneror! 
One  day  the  hope  of  a  generous  and  too-confiding 
nation,  the  next  its  shame  and  execration ! 

But  the  dark  details  of  that  day,  so  fatal  for 
France,  on  which  the  death-knell  of  an  empiio 
was  sounded,  belong  to  the  page  of  history,  ^ 
to  these  simple  records  of  a  few  human  lives  that 
went  on  amidst  them.  The  historian  will  teU 
how  the  day  that  saw  France  without  an  cmpeK" 
and  without  an  army,  saw  her,  too,  high  of  heart 
and  hope,  rising  phoenix-like  from  her  own  ishtf, 
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-ong  to  avenge,  patient  to  endure,  haughty  in 
r  humiliation.  He  will  say  too,  perhaps,  that 
might  have  been  better  for  her  had  she  ceased 
carry  on  the  fatal  struggle  begun  by  the  ill- 
»d  man  who  for  twenty  long  years  had  been 
r  master ;  whom  three  times,  by  her  o^^ti  free 
U,  she  had  chosen  as  such ;  whose  broken  yoke 
B  cast  from  her  with  such  a  passion  of  abhor- 
ice  and  contempt.  And  I  think  he  would  be 
^bt.  But  looking  back,  as  I  do,  through  the 
»ary  vista  of  the  war-path,  strewn  with  the 
ecks  of  so  many  lives  and  homes,  could  I,  a 
•man,  judge  otherwise?  Not  now,  certainly, 
r  I  think  ever.  So  I  will  leave  all  this  for 
Ber  heads,  and  calmer  hearts,  and  abler  pens. 
They  ^vill  tell  how,  on  the  4th  of  September, 

0  days  after  the  surrender  of  Sedan,  a  revolu- 
n  took  place  in  Paris,  the  Emperor  was  deposed, 

1  republic  declared,  a  provisional  government 
the  defence  of  Paris,  with  General  Trochu  at 
bead,  appointed,  and  energetic  measures  at 

36  commenced  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
rhey  will  tell,  too,  how  a  deputation  from  the 
I  ministry  waited  upon  the  Empress  at  the 
ileries  palace,  and,  placing  before  her  a  paper 
dy  drawn  up,  informed  her  that  all  hope  for 
"  and  hers  was  over,  her  husband  a  captive, 
•  son  a  fugitive,  herself  the  object  of  a  people's 
xed  and  indignation  I  And  how  the  trem- 
Qg  band  of  the  unhappy  lady  signed  the  docu- 
nt,  bow  she  gazed  once  more  from  the  windows 
her  palace-home — hers  no  longer — ^and  then 
at  forth — she,  the  gay,  beautiful,  brilliant 
g^nie,  the  star  of  her  own  and  other  courts  for 
hteen  years  of  splendid  prosperity — on  foot 
I  a  fugitive  amongst  an  angry  and  frantic  crowd, 
aping  from  her  own  fair  capital,  the  scene  of 
many  pomps  and  pageants — ay,  of  so  many 
pes  and  fears,  so  many  joys  and  sorrows — by 
uming  the  lowly  guise  of  a  Norman  peasant, 
1  reaching  at  last,  a  lonely,  sorrow-stricken 
le,  the  shores  she  had  last  landed  on  amidst 
>  pride  of  imperial  state. 
rhey  will  tell,  too,  how  the  passionate  pain  of 
)  people  vented  itself  in  the  senseless  disfigure- 
nt  of  buildings,  and  windows,  and  whatever 
?e  the  emblem  of  the  hated  government,  and 
)  then  still  more  hated  man  under  whose  sway 
ince  had  been  led  smiling  to  her  doom ;  how 


the  name  under  which  they  had  trembled  and 
cringed  became  a  byword  and  a  taunt,  replaced 
by  contemptuous  terms  full  of  bitter  meaning. 
How  the  fair  streets,  and  broad  boulevards,  and 
stately  edifices,  which  owed  their  existence  to 
Napoleon  III.,  rang-with  voices  hoarse  with  fierce 
hatred,  shouting,  "A  has  Badinguet ;"  a  soubriquet 
given  to  the  fallen  monarch  in  scornful  allusion 
to  his  flight  from  the  fortress  of  Ham,  in  the 
dress  of  a  workman  bearing  that  name.  Yes ;  I 
will  leave  this  for  others  to  relate,  and  go  back 
to  the  aching  hearts  of  our  own  sorrow-stricken 
home. 

Where  was  L§on?  Ah  I  that  was  the  question 
kept,  for  the  most  part,  by  each,  for  the  sake  of 
the  other,  within  the  pale,  giief-set  lips,  but 
echoinjg;  ever  in  the  depth  of  each  burdened, 
loving  heart. 

And  that  question  met  no  answer.  For  in  the 
overwhelming  disaster  of  a  nation  there  was  littlo 
reck  of  individual  anxiety  and  sorrow  by  thoF© 
in  power ;  in  the  wild  excitement  and  confusica 
that  prevailed  in  council  and  camp  little  place 
but  for  one  thought — the  defence  of  the  queenly 
city,  on  which  the  enemy  was  marching  unfettered^ 
unchecked,  passing  disdainfully  by,  or  investing 
with  small  detachments  of  his  vast  hosts,  the 
fortresses  on  which  we  had  counted  so  much. 

So  still  we  askeil,  "  Where  was  Loon?"  Un- 
answered, uncheered.  Was  he,  our  noble  gallant 
soldier,  a  captive  in  a  foreign  and  hostile  land, 
or  stretched  on  a  bed  of  pain  and  weakness  in 
hospital  or  ambulance,  with  no  familiar  face  to 
bend  over  him,  no  loving  hand  to  minister  to  his 
wants ;  or,  like  poor  Henri  de  TOrme,  lying  cold 
in  a  soldier's  blood-stained  grave  ?  0  the  keen, 
sharp  agony  of  suspense  of  those  first  days,  while 
yet  a  chance  remained  of  tidings  reaching  us  I 
0  the  deep,  dull  anguish  of  waiting  through 
long  weary  months  when  that  chance  was  past, 
and  our  fears  mocked  our  hopes  I  What  words 
may  tell  it  out  ? 

At  first,  we  hoped  against  hope  that  his  regi- 
ment had  not  been  amongst  those  that  had  fought 
and  surrendered  at  Sedan.  But  before  the  melan- 
choly remnants  of  the  brilliant  army  that  had 
left  Paris  returned,  broken  and  shattered  like  the 
hopes  that  had  followed  it,  that  uncertainty,  at 
legist,  was  set  at  rest.     In  one  of  those  splendid 
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charges  of  heroic  despair,  in  which  the  flower  of 
the  French  cavalry  had  been  scattered  —  like 
spring-blossoms  by  a  storm- wind  —  before  the 
deadly  blast  of  the  German  artillery,  Leon's  regi- 
ment had  nobly  played  its  part.  Not  many  of 
that  devoted  band  rode  back  out  of  the  smoke 
that  veiled  the  slopes  up  which  they  had  so  gal- 
lantly dashed — slopes  green  and  smooth,  and  fair 
with  fenis  and  flowers,  ere  the  battle  smoke  veiled 
them ;  crimsoned,  and  ghastly,  and  death-strewn 
when  that  veil  was  lifted  again.  This,  at  least, 
we  knew.     But  this  was  all. 

And  when  the  dark  story  was  told  of  the 
miseries,  and  horrors,  and  humiliations  to  which 
the  prisoners  were  subjected  by  their  exulting 
captors,  our  tortured  hearts  almost  turned  rather 
to  the  grave's  unbroken  rest.  There,  at  least, 
our  beloved  one's  generous  spirit  would  not  be 
tormented  by  dishonour  and  chains.  But  the 
love  of  life !  What,  save  Faith's  anchor  within 
the  veil,  can  overcome  it  in  tliese  loving,  sinful, 
sorrowing  hearts  of  ours  ?  For  ourselves  and  for 
those  who  are  our  dearer  selves.  So  we  clung 
tenaciously,  desperately,  with  hearts  faint  and 
weary  with  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred,  to  the 
belief  that  our  Leon  was  yet  of  us.  Then,  and 
through  the  weary  months  that  followed. 

My  mother  bowed  her  head  meekly  as  before 
a  blow  waited  and  watched  for ;  but  she  drooped 
as  one  who  had  received  a  mortal  wound. 

And  Nina  1  Ah !  poor  Nina,  upon  her  the 
blow  fell  heaviest.  We  had  parted  from  him, 
against  whose  name  was  written  "  Missing,"  with 
fond  embraces,  and  tender  tears,  and  loving  words 
— ^with  whispered  prayers  and  blessings ;  she  with 
heartless  levity,  and  cruel  scorn,  and  unjust  re- 
proaches. The  last  looks  and  words  loe  had  given 
him  were  of  affection  and  hope— Acrs,  of  bitter- 
ness and  passion.  And  he  had  never  known  how 
she  regretted  them  1 

^ly  heart  ached  for  the  unhappy  child,  as  she 
went  about  with  white  fixed  fac6,  mechanically 
perfonning  all  the  customary  routine  of  ordinary 
life,  in  the  long  anxious  days  of  that  first  week  in 
September.  But  not  till  the  night  on  which 
Augustine  brought  in  the  copy  of  the  Joumel 
Officicly  in  which  Loon's  regiment  was  named  as 
one  that  had  taken  part  in  the  last  desperate 
straggle,  did  I  fully  know  how  great  a  cause  she 


had  for  the  remorseful  sorrow  that  she  evidently 
felt.  But  that  night,  the  sight  of  her  pale,  moarn- 
ful  face  haunted  me  after  I  had  bidden  her  good- 
night, and  I  could  not  rest.  Of  course  all  noticed 
her  worn  looks,  but  her  manner  was  so  calm  and 
quiet,  she  spoke  so  composedly  of  L4on, — with 
grave  concern  indeed,  but  with  no  outward  agita- 
tion,— that  it  is  no  wonder  all,  but  my  motlier 
and  myself,  ascribed  their  cause  to  bodily  indis- 
position. 

I  tried  to  sleep  that  night,  but  in  vain,  and  at 
last  yielded  to  the  impulse  that  had  been  opoa 
me  from  the  time  I  had  left  Nina.  Wrappii^ 
myself  in  my  dressing-gown,  I  stole  softly  throngli 
the  room  in  which  my  mother  was  sle^g 
quietly,  as  was  usual  with  her  till  the  early  morn- 
ing hours.  Nina  was  not  in  the  habit  of  loddng 
her  door,  and  I  told  myself  I  would  onlj  go 
quietly  in  and  see  if  she  were  sleeping ;  if  not,  I 
would  excuse  my  midnight  visit  under  the  plea 
of  anxiety  about  her  pale  looks.  I  had  little  feir 
of  a  rebuff;  she  had  been  gentle  enough  of  lata, 
poor  child. 

Very  cautiously  I  turned  the  handle  of  tb 
door,  which  opened  noiselessly.  It  was  a  brig^ 
moonlight  night,  and  the  room  was  flooded  with 
silver  light.  My  eye  rested  first  upon  Nina't 
empty  bed,  then  upon  a  white  figure  croiuU(Sf 
on  the  floor  by  the  window.  So  silently  bail  tha 
door  opened  that  she  did  not  hear  it,  eveniatha 
midnight  stillness.  She  sat  with  her  browxcrtr 
ing  against  the  glass,  her  dark  hair  falling  looie^ 
around  her,  but  with  her  day-dress  untoodHl. 
Fearing  to  startle  her,  I  pushed  a  chair  as  I 
crossed  the  floor  towards  her,  but  she  did  not 
move.  Then  I  spoke  her  name.  She  turned  hff 
head  and  looked  up  in  my  face,  with  such  a  look 
of  agony  in  the  large  mournful  eyes,  and  on  tha 
fair  face  which  gleamed  snow-white  in  the  pala 
brightness  of  the  moonbeams. 

*^  Nina,"  I  said,  kneeling  beside  her — "  NiMi 
my  poor  darling,  what  is  it  ?  " 

She  turned  towards  me,  looked  'full  into  XDf 
face  for  a  moment,  then  laid  her  head  on  mj 
breast  with  the  wailing  cry,  ^^  0  Rende,  Beniel 
My  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  on  the  blight  young 
head  bowed  so  low  with  its  weight  of  sorrow. 
But  none  dimmed  the  calm  steady  eyes  that 
looked  despairingly  up  into  the  clear  bright  sky. 
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••My  Nina,"  I  said  at  last,  "you  must  not 
riere  so  terribly.    Our  L6on  may  yet  be  restored 


i» 


)  ns. 

**  To  you,  yes,"  she  said  slowly  and  with  the 
ime  fixed  look ;  "to  me  never." 

"Nina,  what  do  you  mean?  Are  you  ill?" 
exclaimed  in  terror  at  her  strange  looks  and 


"  HI !  yes — at  heart.  0  Kenee ! "  she  moaned, 
how  shall  I  bear  it,  how  shall  I  bear  to  live  out 
lylife?" 

"  Nina,  dearest,  I  cannot  understand  you.  If 
iten  ifl  spared  to  %is,  as  we  may  at  least  hoj}e 
0  is,  why  do  you  say  he  would  not  bo  restored 
>  youf"  0  Nina,  you  do  not  know  how  he 
vrts  you ! " 

•'  I  know  how  he  did  love  me,"  she  said;  "  how 
a  would  have  loved  me  alwavs  but  for  mv  own 
idced  foljy." 

**But,  Nina,  if  Leon  yet  lives,  wherever  he 
lay  be,  he  loves  you  still :  nothing  but  death 
ndd  take  his  love  from  you." 

"There  are  things  worse  than  death,"  she 
dd  in  the  same  decided,  bitter  tone.  "  Renee, 
must  tell  you  all.  The  memory  of  that  last 
igfat  has  been  eating  like  fire  into  my  heart  and 
nin  ever  since  Leon  went  away.  No;  loose 
16 — do  not  touch  me  while  I  tell  you;  you 
ill  hate  me  when  I  have  done,  or  despise  me 
■  he  does  now,  if  indeed  he  lives."  And  she 
hook  herself  free  from  my  encircling  arms,  and 
■t  iqirig^t  gazing  out  into  the  night,  while,  in 
entaiieeB  short  and  broken  with  pain,  she  unbur- 
ened  her  heart  of  the  secret  that  had  preyed 
pon  it  8o  long. 

I  am  not  going  to  record  here  the  sacred  con- 
denoes  of  that  hour  in  the  very  words  poor 
liaa  used  in  the  passionate  anguish  of  her  bitter 
Blf-reproach.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  cap- 
ieious,  wilful  temper  fostered  in  her  character 
mng  the  petted,  unrestrained  childhood,  un- 
becked  by  herself  in  her  thoughtless,  wayward 
iilhood,  had  led  her  that  night  to  a  pitch  of 
My  and  cruelty  which  would  only  too  probably 
Mt  a  dark  shadow  over  her  whole  life.  She  had 
mg  known  how  great  was  her  power  over  Leon, 
nd  delighted  to  exercise  it,  until  it  had  become 
habit  with  her  to  do  so  on  almost  every  oppor- 
■nitj;   not  with  the  deliberate  and  acknow- 


ledged purpose  of  giving  him  pain,  but  out  of 
the  strong  love  of  teasing  and  testing  the  en- 
durance of  those  who  loved  her,  only  the  more 
fully  developed  by  his  too  groat  readiness  to 
excuse  and  forget  all  her  unkindness  when  she 
smiled  upon  him  once  more.  She  had  often 
wept,  she  said,  in  the  quiet  of  her  own  room, 
when  she  remembered  how  she  had  wounded  and 
blighted  him  during  the  day,  and  resolved  not  to 
do  so  again.  But  she  k^cw  of  no  higher  strength 
than  her  own,  poor  child — the  power  of  old  habit 
was  too  strong  upon  her — and  the  very  pain  she 
felt  at  his  approaching  departure  made  her  more 
wayward.  He  should  not  think  she  cared,  she 
told  herself,  even  when  her  foolish  little  heart 
sank  at  the  thought  of  the  dangers  into  which  he 
was  going.  And  that  last  evening,  when  he  told 
her  of  his  love,  she  cast  it  from  her,  spurned  it, 
denied  her  own  for  him. 

It  happened  thus.  After  my  mother  had  re- 
tired that  evening,  she  and  Leon  had  been  left 
in  the  drawing-room  alone.  He  alluded,  after 
a  time,  to  his  coming  absence,  and  rejoiced  at 
her  being  at  home  that  evening,  possibly  his 
last  with  us.  She  immediately  spoke  of  her 
intended  visit  to  Madame  de  Salmy  next  day. 
Very  gently  and  delicately  he  begged  her  not  to 
go,  for  his  sake  and  for  her  own.  As  I  have  be- 
fore said,  he  disliked  and  distrusted  that  lady. 
Nina's  pride  at  once  took  fire,  though,  as  she 
afterwards  saw  too  plainly,  there  was  nothing  in 
Leon's  words  to  warrant  it,  and  certainly  no 
assumption  of  a  guardian's  authority;  it  was 
mainly  foj  his  o^^^l  sake  he  asked  her  to  remain. 
Passionately  she  questioned  his  right  to  inter- 
fere with  her  movements ;  and  then — not  wisely, 
perhaps,  but  from  the  fulness  of  his  noble,  tender 
heart — Leon  told  her  of  his  love.  And  she, 
yielding  to  a  reckless  impulse  of  temper,  rejected 
it,  scorned  it,  and  left  the  room  with  light  words 
of  bitter  mockery. 

"  Now,  Renee,  hate  me  if  you  will,"  she  said, 
when  her  painful  story  was  finished ;  "  you  can- 
not hate  me  more  than  I  loathe  and  despise 
myself.  Oh!  why,  why  did  I  do  it?  Why, 
when  I  had  done  it,  did  I  let  him  go  without  a 
word  of  forgiveness?"  she  moaned,  as  I  drew 
her  slight  figure  back  into  my  arms,  and  pressed 
it  to  my  heart.     I  could  not  speak ;  what  com- 
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fort  that  I  could  g^ve  could  possibly  ijootlio  such 
pain  as  herd? — for  the  arrow  that  was  rankling 
in  her  heart  was  a  poisoned  one.  Love  may 
soothe  sorrow,  tenderness  alleviate  suffering,  sym- 
pathy soften  bereavement;  but  under  what  earthly 
name  is  a  balm  found  for  remorse  ? 

At  last  I  said,  *'  Nina,  dearest,  I  too  have  a 
confession  to  make — I  too  have  a  bitter,  unavail- 
ing regret  pressing  heavily  on  my  heart." 

"  You,  Renoe  l"  she  said,  looking  up  search- 
ingly  into  my  face. 

"  Yes.  Nina,  the  morning  after— after  what 
you  have  told  me  of — before  you  went  to  Meudon, 
would  you  not  have  given  anything  to  have  re- 
mained at  home  ?  " 

**  Ah !  yes,  then  ;  but  it  was  too  late." 

"  Not  quite.'  0  Nina,  the  expression  of  your 
eyes  when  I  went  to  hasten  your  preparations, 
and  when  you  left  the  room  with  the  De  Salmys, 
has  haunted  me  ever  since." 

She  half  smiled.  **Ah,  Renee,  you  have  so 
often  saved  me  from  the  consequences  of  some 
wilful  freak  I  have  been  bent  on  following  I  I 
know  that  morning  I  had  a  wild,  vague  hope  you 
might  save  me  even  then  from  paining  Leon  more 
than  I  had  done." 

"  And  so  I  might  have  done,  Nina — I  might, 
but  I  did  not.  Nay,  do  not  interrupt  me.  I 
have  helped  to  bring  this  sorrow  on  you,  my 
poor  darling.  A  few  loving,  persuasive  words  to 
you,  a  few  explanations  and  apologie-s  to  Madame 
dc  Salmy,  and  you  would  have  remained  at  home. 
Leon  and  you  would  have  met  again — you  would 
have  parted  heart  to  heart.  But  I  had  seen  his 
pain  the  night  before,  my  spirit  was  chafed  and 
angry,  and  I  would  not  speak  these  words; 
would  not  till  it  was  too  late.  So,  Nina,  your 
sorrow  is  my  sorrow,  your  remorse  mine  too. 
Darling,  do  not  sock  to  bear  it  alone,  as  though 
it  were  unshared.     Let  us  bear  it  together." 

Slic  pressed  her  cold  lips  to  my  face.  "  Dear 
Reuec,  you  are  not  to  blame.  Had  you  asked 
me  to  htiiy,  as  perhaps  I  hoped  you  would  have 
do!ie,  T  might  have  acted  just  the  same.  I  do 
not  know.  However  that  may  be,  I  only  am 
to  blame.  How  could  you  think  that  any  rea- 
soning or  persua&ion  would  avail  \vitli  one  so 
wilful  as  I?  No,  Rcnce,  you  must  not  tliiuk 
thus.     And  it  is  not  my  being  away,  even  at 


Madame  de  Salmy's,  when  he  went,  that  I  griere 
over.  That  is  as  nothing  to  the  reBt — ^nothing, 
nothing.  Oh,  those  cruel,  mocking  words  1  the 
last  I  spoke  to  him — the  last  1  Ah,  Benee,  how 
often  have  you  told  me  that  a  time  might  come 
when  penitence,  and  tears,  and  careaaes  would  be 
in  vain,  when  some  reckless  word  or  wilful  deed, 
spoken  or  done  in  thoughtless  levity,  would  btir 
bitter,  bitter  fruit  1  But  I  would  not  heed  yoo. 
And  now  all  my  love,  and  regrets,  and  tean  ire 
but  as  roses  and  spring  rain  upon  the  grave  of  a 
buried  hope — all  in  vain  for  what  lies  beneath  it 
Well,  never  was  punishment  more  deserved." 

"  But,  Nina  dearest,  our  hope  is  strong  nd 
living,  not  buried.  Leon  may  even  now  be  nfc 
and  unharmed  in  Germany.  Many  think  the 
war  will  soon  be  over,  and  then  we  shaU  btve 
him  back,  and  all  will  be  set  right." 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  despairing  look. 
Suddenly  I  thought  of  Leon's  last  message  to 
her,  and  I  gave  it.  In  her  hysterical  distress  the 
day  after  his  departure,  I  had  not  ventured  to 
give  it  all ;  but  now  was,  I  felt,  the  time.  "  Nina," 
I  said  Bolenmly,  "  listen  to  me.  I  have  a  meBSige 
from  L6on,  to  be  given  you  if  he  fell.  Hewoa]<l 
wish  it  given  uoav.  His  last  words  to  me  ven: 
^  Say  farewell  for  me  to  Nina,  Renee,  and  id 
her  to  forget  what  passed  the  other  iillJK* 
I  shall.  And  if  I  should  fall,  tell  her  liiNi 
her  to  the  last.  Nothing  can  change  ihaL  T* 
will  care  for  and  protect  her,  whatever  mtsj^ 
pen,  for  my  sake.'  His  last  thoughts  wsR  ^ 
you,  Nina — of  you^  not  of  your  fault.  0  Vm^ 
do  not  doubt  the  strength  and  tendemev  of  Ui 
love !  Trust  him ;  do  not  wrong  his  true,  noUa 
heart  by  doubting  him.  If  he  lives,  whercvff  ^ 
may  be,  he  loves  you  still ;  if  not,  hia  last  eartUy 
thoughts  were  of  you,  I  know." 

She  burst  into  tears.  For  a  long  time  ika 
wept  unrestrainedly,  while  I  spoke  of  Leon,  d 
the  words  he  had  spoken  that  unhappy  evening; 
how  he  had  defended  and  excused  her,  and  bt- 
lieved  in  her  in  spite  of  all.  Faster  and  heavi* 
fell  her  tears ;  but  I  knew  they  would  relieve  bff 
overburdened  heart,  and  did  not  seek  to  cheek 
them,  until  nature  was  utterly  exhausted.  Hw* 
she  let  me  undress  her  like  a  child,  and  settle 
her  in  her  bed.  Only  once  she  spoke,  and  then 
she  said,  ^'  If  he  had  only  known  that  I  lo^ 
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bim;  tbat  I  shall  repent  those  bitter,  cruel  words 
till  my  last  day ;  that  I  would  have  given  mj 
life  gladly  to  have  saved  his — I  that  so  scorned 
and  wounded  him.  But  he  will  never  know  it 
now — never  1  never!" 

With  her  hand  in  mine  I  sat  and  watched  beside 
ber,  till  the  silver  moonlight  gave  place  to  the 
dim  gray  of  early  dawn ;  and  she  slept.  But  the 
reaction  of  long-repressed  excitement,  and  the 
violent  agitation  of  the  previous  night,  were  too 
much  for  her  fragile  frame,  and  the  next  few 
days  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  room.  I  think 
our  kind  old  doctor  more  than  suspected  the  cause 
of  ber  illness ;  he  had  been  our  friend  ever  since 
be  came  to  Paris,  Uncle  Lucien's  before;  and 
Leon  was  bis  special  favourite. 


In  one  of  the  quiet  evenings  which  mamma 
spent  with  her,  Nina  told  her  too  the  story  of 
her  sorrow.  I  was  glad  of  this ;  mamma  had 
so  much  better  a  way  of  comforting  than  I  bad. 
And  never  again  did  the  ice  close  round  Nina  a 
heart.  After  those  few  first  days,  indeed,  we 
seldom  spoke  of  her  special  share  in  our  common 
grief.  But  words  were  not  needed.  Heart 
answered  to  heart.  I  knew  in  the  quiet  twilight 
hours,  when  she  and  I  sat  alone  and  in  silence, 
what  thoughts  were  filling  the  fair  bead  that 
rested  on  my  knee — the  light  touch  of  the  little 
hand  that  sought  mine  with  such  a  clinging,  con- 
fiding clasp,  told  me  more  than  many  words; 
and  she  knew  this. 
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THE  TRUTH  AND  THE  POWER  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

'For  ihej  themselTes  show  of  us  what  manner  of  entering  in  we  had  nnto  yon,  and  how  jt  turned  to  God  from  idols  to  serre  tlM 
liTlaf  and  true  God  ;  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven,  whom  ht  raised  from  the  dead,  even  Jesus,  which  delivered  us  from 
the  wrath  to  come."—!.  Thchs.  1.  0, 10. 


PN  the  last  tract  we  ascertained  that  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  were  not  forgeries  of 
80D:e  nameless  monks  of  the  third  century 
— that  the  shopkeepers,  silversmiths,  tent- 
niaken,  coppersmiths,  tanners,  physicians,  senators, 
tmm  eomieUlors,  officers  of  customs,  city  treasurers,  and 
nobles  of  Csesar's  household,  in  Rome,  Antioch,  Ephesus, 
OoriDth,  Athens,  and  Alexandria,  could  no  more  be 
imposed  npon  in  the  matter  of  documents,  attested  by 
the  well-known  signatures  of  their  beloved  ministers, 
than  yon  could  by  letters  or  sermons  purporting  to 
come  from  your  own  pastor— and  that  the  documents 
which  they  believed  to  contain  the  directory  of  their 
lives,  and  the  charter  of  that  salvation  which  they 
▼allied  more  than  their  lives  — which  they  read  in  their 
churches,  recited  at  their  tables,  quoted  in  their  writings, 
appealed  to  in  their  controversies,  translated  into 
many  languages  and  dispersed  into  every  part  of  the 
known  world,  they  neither  would  nor  could  cornipt  or 
iUsifV. 

The  genuineness  of  tlie  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
which  we  now  possess  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
comparison  of  over  two  tlmusand  manuscripts,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  scnitinizeJ  during  a  i>eriud  of 
nearly  a  hundred  years,  by  the  nmst  critical  scholars, 
soaccnrately  that  the  variations  of  such  things  as  would 
in  English  correspond  to  the  crossing  of  a  t,  or  the 


dotting  of  an  i,  have  been  carefully  enumerated ;  yet 
the  result  of  the  whole  of  this  searching  scrutiny  has 
been  merely  the  suggestion  of  thirteen,  or,  as  later 
critics  say,  nine  unimportant  alterations  in  the  received 
text,  of  the  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
verses  of  the  new  Testament.  This  is  a  fact  utterly 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  manuscripts.  There  are 
but  six  manuscripts  of  the  Comedies  of  Terence,  and 
these  have  not  been  copied  once  for  every  thousand 
times  the  New  Testament  has  been  transcribed,  yet 
there  are  thirty  thousand  variations  found  in  these  six 
manuscripts,  or  an  average  of  five  thousand  for  each, 
and  many  of  them  seriously  affect  tlie  sense.  The 
average  number  of  variations  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament  examined,  is  not  quite  thirty  for  each, 
including  all  the  trivialities  already  noticed. 

\\'e  are,  then,  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  now 
as  undoubtedly  in  possession  of  genuine  copies  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  written  by  the  companions  of 
Jesus,  as  we  are  of  genuine  copies  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Tliese  arc  historic  documents,  of  well  estab- 
lislied  genuineness  and  antiquity,  which  we  now  proceed 
to  examine  as  to  their  truthfulness. 

There  is  no  liistory  so  trustworthy  as  that  prepared 
by  c«:ntempornry  writers,  especially  by  those  who  ha>*e 
tliemselves  been  actively  engaged  in  the  events  which 
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they  relate.  Such  history  never  loses  its  interest,  nor 
does  the  lapse  of  ages,  in  the  least  degree,  impair  its 
credibility.  While  the  documents  can  be  preserved, 
Xenophon's  Rttreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  Caesar's  Gallic 
War,  and  the  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  will 
be  as  tnistworthy  as  on  the  day  they  were  written.  Yet 
some  suspicion  may  arise  in  our  minds,  that  these  com- 
manders and  historians  might  keep  back  some  important 
events  which  would  have  dimmed  their  reputation  with 
posterity,  or  have  coloured  those  they  have  related  so 
as  to  add  to  their  fame.  Of  the  great  facts  related  in 
memoirs  addressed  to  their  companions  in  arms,  able 
at  a  glance  to  detect  a  falsehood,  we  never  entertain  the 
least  suspicion. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  contemporary 
history  not  so  connected  and  regular  as  tlie  formal  diary 
or  journal,  which  does  not  even  propose  to  relate  history 
at  all,  but  is  for  that  very  reason  entirely  removed  from 
the  suspicion  of  giving  a  colouring  to  it ;  which,  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  patience  and  industry,  gives  us  the  most 
convincing  confirmations  of  tlie  truth,  or  exposures  of 
tlie  mistakes  of  historians,  by  the  undesigned  and  in- 
cidental way  in  which  the  use  of  a  name,  a  date,  a 
proverb,  a  jest,  an  expletive,  a  quotation,  an  allusion, 
flashes  conviction  upon  the  reader's  mind.  I  mean 
contenjporary  correspondence.  If  we  have  the  private 
letters  of  celebrated  men  laid  before  us,  we  are  enabled 
to  look  right  into  theni,  and  see  their  true  characters. 
Thus  Macaulay  exhibits  to  tlie  world  the  proud,  lying, 
stupid  tyrant  James,  displayed  in  his  own  letters. 
Thus  Voltaire  records  himself  an  adulterer,  and  begs 
his  friend  D'Alembert  to  lie  for  him  ;  his  friend  replies 
that  he  has  done  so.  Thus  the  correspondence  of  the 
great  American  herald  of  the  Age  of  Reason  exhibits 
him  drinking  a  quart  of  brandy  daily  at  his  friend's 
expense,  and  refusing  to  pay  his  bill  for  boarding.  In 
the  unguarded  freedom  of  confidential  correspondence, 
the  veil  is  taken  from  the  heart.  We  see  njen  as  they  are. 
Tiie  true  man  stands  out  in  his  native  dignity,  and  the 
gilding  is  rubbed  off  the  hypocrite.  Give  the  world 
their  letters,  and  let  the  grave  silence  the  plaudits  and 
the  clamours  which  deafened  the  generation  among 
whom  they  lived,  and  no  man  will  hesitate  whether  or 
not  to  pronounce  Ilumc  a  sensualist,  or  Washington 
the  noblest  work  of  God — an  honest  man. 

If  we  add  another  test  of  truthfulness,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  the  witnesses,  comparing  a  number  of 
letters  referring  to  the  same  events,  written  by  persons 
of  various  degrees  of  education,  and  of  different  occupa- 
tions and  ranks  of  life,  resident  in  different  countries, 
acting  independently  of  each  other,  and  find  them  all 
agree  in  their  allusions  to,  or  direct  mention  of,  some 
central  facts  concerning  wliich  they  tire  all  interested, 
no  one  can  rightfully  doubt  that  this  undesigned  agree- 
ment declares  the  truth.  liut  if,  in  addition  to  all  these 
undesigned  coincidences,  wo  hai)pcn  upon  the  corre- 
spondence of  persons  whose  interests  and  passions  were 
ciiaiuetrically  opposed  to  those  of  our  correspondents, 


and  find  that,  when  tliey  have  occasion  to  refer  to  tbero, 
they  also  confirm  the  great  facts  already  ascertained, 
then  our  belief  becomes  conviction  which  cannot  b.' 
overturned  by  any  sophistry,  that  these  things  did  occur. 
If  Whig  and  Tory  agree  in  relating  the  facts  of  James's 
flight  and  William's  accession,  if  the  letters  of  hi? 
Jacobite  friends  and  those  of  the  French  ambossadftr 
confirm  the  statements  of  the  English  historian,  and 
if  we  are  put  in  possession  of  the  letters  which  James 
himself  wrote  from  France  and  Ireland  to  his  friends 
in  England,  docs  any  man  in  his  common  sense  doubt 
that  the  Revolution  of  1688  did  actually  occur? 

When,  in  addition  to  all  this  concentration  and  con- 
vergence of  documentary  testimony,  one  finds  that  the 
matters  related,  being  of  public  concern,  and  the  changes 
effected  for  the  public  weal,  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
have  ever  since  observed,  and  do  to  this  day  celebrate, 
by  religious  worship  and  public  rejoicings,  the  inni- 
versaries  of  the  principal  events  of  that  RerolotioD, 
and  that  he  himself  has  been  present,  and  has  heard  the 
thanksgivings,  and  witnessed  the  rejoicings  on  those 
anniversaries,  the  facts  of  the  history  come  out  from 
the  domains  of  letirned  curiosity,  and  take  their  stand 
on  the  market-place  of  the  busy  world's  engagements. 
We  become  at  once  conscious  that  this  is  a  practical 
question— a  great  fact  which  concerns  us—that  the  whole 
of  the  law  and  government  of  a  vast  empire  has  felt  its 
impress— that  our  ancestors  and  ourselves  have  been 
moulded  under  its  influence,  and  that  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion of  Europe  and  America,  under  whose  guardianship 
we  have  grown  to  a  prominent  place  among  the  jieopleof 
earth,  and  may  arrive  at  a  better  prominence  amoi^ 
the  nations  of  the  saved,  has  been  preserved,  ooder 
God,  by  that  Ilevolution.  We  could  scarcely  iafft 
whether  most  to  pity  or  contemn  the  man  who  ihodd 
labour  to  persuade  us  that  such  a  Revolution  luui  never 
occurred,  or  that  the  facts  had  been  essentially  nus- 
represented. 

Now  it  is  precisely  on  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as  tint 
which  we  have  for  these  indisputable  facts  of  tbeEn^ 
Revolution,  that  we  believe  the  great  facts  of  the 
Christian  Revolution.  We  have  contemporary  histories, 
formal  and  informal ;  letters,  public  and  private,  firom 
the  principal  agents  in  it,  and  opposers  of  it^  dispened 
from  Babylon  to  Rome,  and  addressed  to  Greeks,  Romaics 
Jews,  and  Asiatics ;  written  by  physicians,  fishermen, 
proconsuls,  emperors,  and  apastles.  And  these  great 
facts  stand  out  more  prominently  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world's  business  as  efifecting  changes  on  our  laws  and 
lives,  and  their  introduction  as  authenticated  by  pub- 
lic conimemorations,  more  solemn  and  more  numeron* 
than  those  resiUting  from  the  English  or  the  American 
Revolution.  Our  main  difficulty  lies  in  selecting,  fin>in 
the  vast  mass  of  materials,  a  portion  sufliciently  distinct 
and  manageable  to  be  handled  in  a  tract  of  this  size. 

We  shall  be  guided  by  the  motto  already  announced 
as  the  rule  of  inductive  research.  One  thing  at  a  time; 
and  the  nearest  first    The  Epistles  being  nearer  onr 
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es  than  the  Goepels,  claim  our  first  notice ;  and 
)Dg  these,  those  which  stand  latest  on  the  page 
1  history— the  ten  letters  of  John ;  two  from 
the  Christians  of  Asia ;  and  those  which  Paul, 
B  for  the  gospel,  dicta t<;d  from  imperial  Rome, 
the  abundant  notices  of  the  early  Christians  by 
18  and  philosophers,  satirists  and  comedians, 
and  magistrates,  Jewish,  Christian,  and  heathen, 
select  only  two  for  comparison  with  the  Epistles 
Mstles,  and  both  those  heathen — the  celebrated 
f  Pliny  to  Trajan,  and  the  well  established 
of  Tacitus— and  botli  utterly  undeniable,  and 
i  by  the  most  sceptical  to  be  beyond  suspicion. 
.t  I  suppose  that  the  testimony  of  men  wlio  did 
e  the  trouble  of  making  any  inquiry  into  the 
)f  the  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  more 
than  that  of  those  whose  lives  were  devoted  to 
' ;  or  that  we  have  any  just  reason  to  attach  as 
eight  to  the  assertions  of  persons  who,  by  their 
wing,  tortured  and  murdered  men  and  women 
d  of  no  crime  but  that  of  bearing  the  name  of 
as  to  those  of  these  martyrs  whose  characters 
knowledged  to  be  blameless,  and  who  sealed 
itimony  with  the  last  and  liighest  attestation  of 
— their  blood.  Considered  merely  as  a  historian, 
as  regards  means  of  knowledge  or  tests  of 
less,  by  every  unprejudiced  mind,  Peter  will 
)e  preferred  to  Phny.  But  because  the  world 
r  love  its  own,  and  hate  the  disciples  of  the 
lere  will  always  be  a  large  class  to  whom  the 
of  Tacitus  will  seem  more  veritable  than  that 
,  and  the  Letters  of  Pliny  more  reliable  than 
Peter.  For  their  sakes  we  avail  ourselves  of 
tt  convincing  of  all  attestations — the  testimony 
emy.  What  friends  and  foes  unite  in  attesting 
accepted  as  true. 

lets  which  we  shall  thus  establish  are  not,  in 
;  instance,  those  called  miraculous.  We  are 
srtainlng  the  general  character  for  truthfulness 
etter- writers  and  historians.  If  we  find  that 
neral  historic  narrative  is  contradicted  by  that 
'  credible  historians,  then  we  suspect  their 
But  if  we  find  that  in  all  essential  matters  of 
otoriety  they  are  supported  by  the  concurrent 
ly  of  their  foes,  and  that  the  narrative  of  the 
they  relate  bears  the  seals  of  thousands  who 
a  became  friends,  from  conviction  of  its  truth, 
receive  their  witness  as  true.  Even  in  Paul's 
athen  Greek  writers  bore  testimony  to  the 
,  what  manner  of  entering  in  they  had  unto  the 
of  Thessalouica  ;  and  how  they  turned  to  God 
^la,  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and  to 
bis  Son  from  heaven,  whom  he  raised  from 
I— even  Jesus,  who  delivered  us  from  the  wrath 

Pliny  wrote  forty  years  later. 
the  younger  was  born  a.d.  61— was  praetor 
k>mitian— consul  in  tiie  third  year  of  Trajan, 
—was  exceedingly  desirous  to  add  to  his  other 


honours  that  of  the  priesthood ;  was  accordingly  conse- 
crated an  augur,  and  built  temples^  bought  images,  and 
consecrated  them  on  his  estates ;  was,  in  a.d.  106,  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  Roman  Provinces  of  Pontus  and 
Bithynia*— a  vast  tract  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  along  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Propontis ;  and  includ- 
ing the  province  anciently  called  Mysia,  in  which  were 
situated  Pergamos  and  Thyatira,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Sardis  and  Philadelphia.  Pliny  reached  his 
province  by  the  usual  route,  the  port  of  Ephesus,  where 
John  had  lived  for  many  years,  and  indited  his  letters 
A.D.  96.  The  letters  of  Peter  to  the  strangers  scattered 
through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadoda,  Asia,  and  Bithy- 
nia,  bring  us  to  the  same  mountainous  region,  eight 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Judea,  whence,  in  earlier 
days,  our  savage  ancestors  received  those  Phoenician 
priests  of  Baal,  whose  round  towers  mark  the  coasts  of 
Ireland  nearest  to  the  setting  sun ;  and  whence,  about 
the  period  under  consideration,  came  the  heralds  of  tlie 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  who  brought  the  ^^  Leahhar 
Eoin "  t  which  tells  their  children  of  Him  in  whom  is 
the  life  and  the  light  of  men.  Natives  of  these  countries 
had  been  in  Jerusalem  during  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
and,  though  only  strangers,  had  witnessed  the  darkness, 
and  the  earthquake,  and  the  rumours  of  what  had  como 
to  pass  in  those  days ;  and  on  the  day  of  Penteoost  had 
mingled  with  the  curious  crowd  around  the  apostles,  and 
heard  them  speak,  in  their  own  mother  tongues,  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  God.  The  remainder  of  the  story  of 
their  conversion  we  gather  from  the  letters  of  Peter, 
John,  and  Pliny. 

'*  Pliny f  to  the  Emperor  Trajan^  tcishtth  kealfh  and 

happiness :  ij: 

"  It  is  my  constant  custom.  Sire,  to  refer  myself  to  you  in 
all  matters  concerning  which  I  have  any  doabt.  For  who 
can  better  direct  me  when  I  hesitate,  or  instruct  me  when  I 
am  ignorant? 

"  I  have  never  been  present  at  any  trials  of  Christians,  so 
that  I  know  not  well  what  is  the  subject- matter  of  punish- 
ment, or  of  inquiry,  or  what  strictures  ought  to  be  used  in 
eilher.  Nor  have  I  been  a  little  perplexed  to  determine 
whether  any  difference  ought  to  be  made  upon  acooant  of  age, 
or  whether]  the  young  and  tender,  and  the  fuU-growu  and 
robust,  ought  to  be  treated  all  alike;  whether  repentance 
should  entitle  to  pardon,  or  whether  all  who  have  once  been 
Christians  ought  to  be  punished,  thoogh  they  are  now  no 
longer  so;  whether  the  name  itself,  although  no  crimes  be  de- 
tected, or  crimes  only  belonging  to  the  name,  ought  to  be 
punished. 

"In  the  meantime,  I  have  taken  this  coarse  with  all  who 
have  been  brought  before  me,  and  have  been  accused  as  Christ- 
ians. I  have  put  the  question  to  them,  whether  they  were 
Christians  ?  Upon  their  confessing  to  me  that  they  were,  I 
repeated  the  question  a  second  and  a  third  time,  threatening 
also  to  punish  them  with  death.  Such  as  still  persisted,  I 
ordered  away  to  be  punished ;  for  it  was  no  doabt  with  me, 
whatever  might  be  the  natare  of  their  opinion,  that  conta- 


*  Lardner,  vii.  p.  18,  et  »eq. 

t  Pronounced  Laar  Owen — John's  Book. 

:  libi  X.  £p.  07,  Lardner,  vii  22. 
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macy  and  inflexible  obstinacy  onght  to  be  punislied.  There 
were  others  of  the  same  infatuation,  whom,  becau.se  they  are 
Soman  citizens,  I  have  noted  down  to  be  sent  to  the  city. 

"In  a  short  time  the  crime  spreading;  itself,  even  whilst 
under  persecution,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  divers  sorts  of 
people  came  in  my  way.  An  information  was  presented  to 
me,  without  mentioning  the  author,  containing  the  names  of 
many  persons,  who,  upon  examination,  denied  that  they  were 
Christians,  or  had  even  been  so ;  who  repeated  after  me  an 
invocation  of  the  gods,  and  with  wine  and  frankincense  made 
supplication  to  your  image,  which,  for  that  purpose,  I  have 
caused  to  be  brought  and  set  before  them,  together  with  the 
statues  of  the  deities.  Moreover,  they  reviled  the  name  of 
Christ.  None  of  which  things,  as  is  said,  they  who  are 
really  Christiana  can  by  any  means  be  compelled  to  do. 
These,  therefore,  I  thought  proper  to  discharge. 

''  Others  were  named  by  an  informer,  who  at  first  confesseti 
themselves  Christians,  and  afterwards  denied  it.  The  rest 
said  they  had  been  Christians,  but  had  left  them;  some 
three  yeau-s  a^o,  some  longer,  and  one  or  more  above  twenty 
years.  They  all  worshipped  your  image,  and  the  statues  of 
the  gods  ;  these  also  reviled  Christ.  They  affirmed  that 
the  whole  of  their  fault  or  error  lay  in  this :  that  they  were 
wont  to  meet  together,  on  a  stated  day,  before  it  was  light, 
and  sing  among  themselves  alternately  a  hymn  ti»  Christ  as 
a  God,  and  bind  themselves  by  a  sacrament,  not  to  the  oom- 
misskou  of  any  wickedness,  but  not  to  he  guilty  cf  tiieft,  "F 
robbery,  or  adultery  ;  never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  to  dt-ny 
a  pleilge  committed  to  them,  when  called  upon  to  return  it. 
"When  these  things  were  performed,  it  was  their  custom  to 
sepai'ate,  and  then  to  come  together  again  to  a  meal,  whioh 
they  ate  in  common,  without  any  disonler  ;  but  this  they  h:ul 
forborne  since  the  publication  of  my  c«lict,  by  which,  acconl- 
ing  to  your  command,  I  prohibited  assemblits.  After  re<.-i:'iv- 
ing  this  ftccount,  I  judged  it  the  more  necessAry  to  examine 
two  maid-servants,  which  were  called  ministers,  by  torture. 
But  I  have  discovered  nothing  besides  a  bad  and  excessive 
su{>erstition. 

*' Suspending,  therefore,  all  juilicial  proceedings,  I  have 
recourse  to  you  for  advice  ;  for  it  has  a]»peared  to  uic  a  mai- 
ler highly  deserving  consideration,  especially  upon  account  of 
the  great  number  of  persons  who  are  in  danger  of  sufferin;:. 
For  many  of  all  ages,  and  every  rank,  of  both  ."^ex^^s  likewise, 
are  accused,  and  will  be  accused.  Nor  has  the  conUigion  of 
this  superstition  seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towuB  aU<>, 
and  the  open  country.  Nevertheless,  it  ."^cems  to  me  that  it 
may  be  restrained  and  arrested.  It  is  ceitain  that  the  tem- 
ples, which  were  almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  frequented. 
Ami  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  intermi.-ision,  are 
revived.  Victims,  likewise,  are  everywhere  bought  up, 
whereas,  for  some  time,  there  were  few  purcha.«ers.  Whence 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  numbers  of  men  might  be  reclaimed, 
if  pardon  were  granted  to  those  who  shall  repent  }*' 


n 


Trajan  to  Pliny,  icishcth  health  and  happiness :  * 


"You  have  taken  the  right  course,  ray  Pliny,  in  your  pro- 
ceedings with  those  who  have  been  brought  before  you  a« 
Christians;  for  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  one  rule  that 
ahall  hold  universally.  They  are  not  to  be  sought  after.  If 
any  are  brought  before  you,  and  are  convicted,  they  ought  to 
be  punished.  However,  he  that  denies  his  being  a  Christian, 
and  makes  it  evident  in  fact — that  is,  by  supplicating  to  our 
gods — though  he  be  suspecteil  to  have  been  so  furmerly,  let 
him  be  pardoned  upon  repentance.     Hut  in  no  caAC,  of  any 

•  Lib.  X.  Eix  Ite,  Larducr,  vii.  24. 


crime  whatever,  may  a  bill  of  information  be  received  with- 
out being  signed  by  him  who  presents  it;  for  that  wooki  bet 
dangerous  precedent,  and  unworthy  of  my  government.'' 

I  must  request  my  reader  now  to  procure  a  Nev 
Testament,  and  read,  at  one  reading,  the  First  General 
Epistle  of  Peter,  the  First  General  Bpistle  of  John,  and 
his  Seven  Epistles  to  the  Churches  in  Epbesiis,  Smynu, 
Pergamus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodioea 
—only  about  as  much  matter  as  four  pages  of  Harpers 
Magazine,  or  half  a  page  of  the  Commercial— that  he 
may  be  able  to  do  the  same  justice  to  the  a{)0st]es  as  to 
the  governor.  He  will  thus  be  able  to  see  the  force  of 
the  various  allusions  to  the  numbers,  doctrines,  morals, 
persecutions,  and  perseverance  of  the  Christians,  con- 
tained in  those  letters  ;  the  object  which  I  have  io  viev 
being  to  establish  their  authenticity  by  proving  the 
truthfulness  of  their  allusions  to  these  things.  If  roii 
think  this  too  much  trouble,  please  lay  down  the 
tract,  and  du;miss  the  consideration  of  religion  from  yoar 
thoughts.  If  the  letters  of  the  apostles  are  not  worth  a 
careful  reading,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  they  are 
true  or  false. 

1.  These  letters  take  for  granted  that  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  large  numbers  of  Christians,  organized  into 
Churches,  and  meeting  regularly  for  religious  W(inhip,at 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  is  a  matter  of  piiblic  noto- 
riety to  the  world.  Here,  in  countries  eight  hundred 
miles  distant  from  its  birth-place,  in  the  lifetime  of  those 
Avho  had  seen  its  Founder  crucified,  we  find  ChristiaDS 
scattered  over  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadoci.i,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia— Churches  in  seven  provincial  cities— the  sect 
well  known  to  Pliny,  before  he  left  Italy,  as  a  proscribed 
and  persecuted  religion,  the  professors  of  which  wen 
customarily  brought  before  courts  fur  trial  and  poii^ 
ment— though  he  had  not  himself  been  present  at  sxh 
trials — and  now  so  numerous  in  his  provinces,  tb&& 
great  number  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  yoang  and  old, 
of  all  ranks,  natives  and  Koman  citizens,  piofetted 
Christianity.  Others,  influenced  by  their  examjde  and 
instruction,  renounced  idolatry ;  victims  were  not  led  to 
sacrifice ;  the  sacred  rites  of  the  gods  were  snspendei 
and  their  temples  forsaken.  The  existence,  then,  of 
Cluirches  of  Christ,  consisting  of  vast  numbers  of  con- 
verted heathens,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  is  in  im> 
wise  mythological  or  dubious.  It  is  an  established  hii- 
torical  fact  The  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  stand  coo- 
firmed  by  the  Epistles  of  the  Governor  and  the  Emperor. 

2.  The  second  great  fact  presented  in  the  Epistles,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Letters  of  the  Governor  and  the  Em- 
])eror,  is,  that  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  then 
was  essentially  the  same  which  it  is  now.  We  find  thesfr 
Christians  of  the  first  century  commemorating  tbe 
death  and  resurrection  of  Chri&t,  and  rendering  divioe 
honours  to  him :  the  "  stated  day"  on  which  they  assem- 
bled for  Worship,  and  "common  meal,*'  are  as  plain  a 
description  of  the  "  disciples  coming  together  upon  tbe 
first  day  of  the  week,  to  break  bread,"  as  a  heathen 
could  give  in  few  words.    Their  terms  of  oommunioOr 
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hkh  they  pledged  their  membeis  by  a  sacrament, 
be  guilty  of  theft^  robbery,  or  adultery ;  never 
f  their  word,  or  deny  a  pledge  committed  to 
Ind  their  counterpart  in  every  well  regulated 
Kt  this  day. 

xtidea  of  the  Christian  faith,  then,  are  not  the 
1  accretions  of  centuries,"  nor  is  the  "redemp- 
^  as  attaching  to  Christ,  a  dogma  of  the  post- 
M  period."  The  Churches  of  the  first  century 
lorated  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as 
h  divine  person,  '*  singing  the  hymn  to  him  as  a 
hich  their  descendants  sing  at  this  day  around 

gr  and  for  ever  is,  0  God,  thy  throne  of  might ; 

spire  of  thy  kiDgdom  is  a  soeptre  that  is  right 

cnrest  right,  and  hatest  ill;  for  God,  thy  God,  most 

high, 

thy  fellows  hath  with  th*  oil  of  joy  anointed  thee." 

)  qnestion  will  force  itself  upon  our  minds,  and 
(6  evaded,  How  did  these  apostles  persuade  such 
let  of  heathens  to  believe  their  repeated  asser- 
the  death,  resurrection,  and  glory  of  Jesus  ?  In 
»  of  threo  octavo  pages,  Peter  refers  to  these 
hteen  times.  John,  in  like  manner,  repeatedly 
hem.  The  Christian  religion  consists  in  the  be- 
hese  facts,  and  a  life  corresponding  to  them, 
w  did  the  apostles  persuade  such  multitudes  of 
I  to  believe  a  report  so  wonderful,  profess  a  re- 
novel,  renounce  the  gods  they  had  worshipped 
Mr  childhood,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  an  at- 
sensual  religion — *'  temples  of  splendid  archi- 
statues  of  exquisite  sculpture,  priests  and  victims 
adorned,  attendant  beauteous  youth  of  both 
irforming  all  the  sacred  rites  with  gracefulness, 
dances,  illuminations,  concerts  of  the  sweetest 
eifumes  of  the  rarest  fragrance,"  and  other  more 
a  enjoyments,  inseparable  from  heathen  wor- 
iow  did  they  persuade  them  to  exchange  all 
the  assembly  before  daybreak,  the  frugal  com- 
ilf  the  psalm  to  Christ,  and  the  commemoration 
sath  of  a  crucified  malefactor  ?  If  we  add  that 
omemorated  his  resurrection  by  observing  the 
ay,  the  question  still  comes  up,  How  did  they 
believe  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead  ?  Could 
wpised  strangers,  or  a  few  citizens  if  you  will, 
>  such  a  community,  purely  by  natural  means, 
«  such  a  report,  to  care  whether  the  Syrian  Jew 
rose,  or  to  commemorate  weekly,  by  a  solemn 
service,  either  his  death  or  resurrection  ?  It  is 
they  believed  what  they  commemorated.  How 
come  to  do  80  ? 

'hether  we  can  answer  the  question  or  not,  the 
oda  out  as  indisputable,  that  not  merely  the 
if  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  a  few  enthusi- 
t  an  immense  multitude  of  all  ages,  of  both 
id  of  every  rank— the  whole  membership  of  the 
e  Chorches^iid  believe  in  the  death,  resurrec- 
1  gloiy  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  did  reuder  to  him 


divine  worship.  This  second  great  iact,  affirmed  in  the 
Epistles,  stands  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
heathen  governor  and  of  the  Roman  emperor. 

3.  A  mere  theoiy  of  a  new  religion,  unconnected  with 
practice,  may  be  easily  received  by  those  who  care  little 
about  any,  so  long  as  it  brings  no  suffering  or  incon- 
venience. But  the  religion  of  these  Christians  was,  as 
you  see,  a  practical  religion.  If  their  new  worship  re- 
quired a  great  departure  from  the  worship  of  their  child- 
hood, their  Christian  morals  required  a  still  greater  de- 
parture from  their  former  mode  of  life.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  of  the  moral  codes  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristides,  who  taught  that  lying,  thieving,  adultery,  and 
murder  were  lawful;  nor  how  much  worse  than  the  theory 
of  the  best  of  the  heathen  were  the  lives  of  the  worst;  nor 
how  unpopular  to  persons  so  educated  would  be  such 
teaching  as  this— "  Forasmuch  then  as  Christ  hath  suf- 
fered for  us  in  the  flesh,  arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the 
same  mind :  for  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath 
ceased  from  sin  ;  that  he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest 
of  his  time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the 
will  of  God.  For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us 
to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we 
walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess  of  wine,  revellings, 
banquetings,  and  abominable  idolatries :  wherein  they 
think  it  strange  that  ye  run  not  with  them  to  the  same 
excess  of  riot,  speaking  evil  of  you :  who  shall  give  ac- 
count to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead."  "  Layiaside  all  malice,  and  all  guile,  and  hyfiocri- 
sies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil  speakings."  ''Whosoever 
abideth  in  Christ  sinneth  not :  whosoever  sinneth  hath 
not  seen  him,  neither  known  him.  Little  children,  let 
no  man  deceive  you :  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is 
righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteous.  Ue  that  committeth 
sin  is  of  the  devil."  So  sharp,  and  stern,  and  strictly 
virtuous  is  apostolic  religion,  as  displayed  in  these  letters. 
Is  it  possible,  then,  that  these  converted  heathens  did 
really  even  approach  this  standard  of  morality  ?  Did 
this  gospel  of  Christ  actually  produce  any  such  reforma- 
tion of  their  lives  ? 

You  have  the  testimony  of  apostates,  eager  to  save 
their  lives  by  giving  such  information  as  they  knew 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  persecutor;  you  have  the 
testimony  of  the  two  aged  deaconesses  under  torture ; 
you  have  the  unwilling,  hot  yet  express,  testimony  of 
their  torturer  and  murderer,  that  all  his  cruel  ingenuity 
could  discover  nothing  worse  than  an  excessive  supei- 
stition  and  culpable  obstinacy.  What,  then,  does  this 
philosophic  inspector  of  entrails  and  adorer  of  idols  call 
an  excessive  superstition  and  culpable  obstinacy  ?  Why, 
they  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  religious  ser- 
vices not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  robbery,  or  adultery ;  not 
to  falsify  their  word,  nor  deny  a  pledge  committed  to 
them ;  and  when  some  senseless  blocks  of  brass  were 
carried  on  men's  shoulders  into  the  court-house,  to  re- 
present a  mortal  man,  they  would  not  adore  them  nor 
pray  to  theui— no,  not  though  the  philosopher  compiled 
the  liturgy  and  set  the  example.    For  this  refusal,  .and 
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tMs  alone,  he  ordered  them  away  to  death.  Doubtless 
they  heard  in  their  hearts  the  well-known  words,  "  Let 
none  of  you  suffer  as  a  mnrderer,  or  as  a  thief,  or  as  an 
evildoer,  or  as  a  busybody  in  other  men's  matters.  Yet 
if  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  him  not  be  ashamed; 
but  let  him  glorify  God  on  this  behalf.'' 

The  morality  of  the  Epistles,  then,  was  not  merely  a 
fine  theory,  but  an  actual  rule  of  life.  The  moral  codes 
of  the  apostles  were  received  as  actually  binding  on  the 
members  of  the  Churches  of  the  first  century.  In  this 
all-important  matter  of  the  rule  of  a  good  life— the  fruits 
by  which  the  tree  is  known— the  integrity,  authority, 
and  success  of  the  apostles,  in  turning  licentious  heathens 
m\A)  moral  Christians,  is  authenticated  by  the  unwilling 
testimony  of  their  persecutors.  The  Epistles  of  the 
Ai'ostles  stand  confirmed  as  to  their  ethics  by  the  letters 
of  Trajan  and  Pliny. 

4.  The  only  other  fact  to  which  I  call  your  attention, 
from  among  the  multitude  alluded  to  in  these  letters,  is 
the  cost  at  which  these  converts  from  heathenism  em- 
braced this  new  religion.  Every  one  who  renounced 
heathenism,  and  professed  the  name  of  Christ,  knew  very 
well  that  he  must  suffer  for  it  *'  Beloved,  think  it  not 
strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you,  as 
though  some  strange  thing  happened  unto  you :  but  re- 
joice, inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Chrisfs  sufferings; 
that,  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad 
also  with  exceeding  joy."  This  was  the  welcome  of  the 
Bithynian  convert  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  Persecu- 
tion by  fire  and  sword  was  then  the  common  lot  of  the 
Church.  "  I  have  never  been  present  at  any  trials 
of  the  Christians,"  says  the  governor.  Such  trials  were 
well  known  to  him,  it  seems.  lie  was  not  sure  whether 
he  should  murder  all  who  ever  had  borne  the  name  of 
Christ,  or  only  those  who  proved  themselves  to  be  really 
his  disciples,  by  refusing  to  revile  him  and  return  to 
idolatry ;  and  the  merciful  emperor  commands  him  to 
spare  the  apostates.  About  twenty  years  l)efore— in 
A.D.  86— there  were  apostates  from  the  ])ersecuted  reli- 
gion. In  A.D.  90,  John  had  written,  "  They  went  out 
from  us,  that  it  might  be  made  manifest  they  were  not 
of  us ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt 
have  continued  with  us :  but  they  went  out,  that  it  might 
be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us."  So  it 
seems  Pliny  thought :  "  They  all  worshipped  your  image 
and  other  statues  of  the  gods ;  these  also  reviled  Christ. 
None  of  which  things,  as  is  said,  they  who  are  really 
Christians  can  by  any  means  be  compelled  to  do."  What 
tliese  means  were  he  tells  us  :  "I  put  the  question  to 
them  whether  they  were  Christians.  Upon  their  con- 
fessing to  me  that  they  were,  I  repeated  the  question  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  threatening  also  to  punish 
them  with  death.  Such  as  still  persisted  I  ordered 
away  to  be  punished."  What  is  very  remarkable,  it 
was,  it  seems,  "  usual  in  such  cases  for  the  crime  to 
spread  itself  even  whilst  under  persecution."  In  the 
face  of  such  dangers,  these  heathens  would  still  profess 
faith  in  Christ ;  and  when  they  might  have  saved  their 


lives  by  reviling  him,  refused  to  do  so.  From  tbepob- 
lished  rescript  of  the  emperor,  approving  of  VXmfi 
c(>urse,  and  condemning  to  death  all  who  were  oonvicted 
of  being  really  Christians ;  from  the  public  drcalars  of 
the  apostles,  waniing  them  of ''  fiery  trials,"—^  Satu 
casting  some  of  them  into  prison," — and  exhorting  tbeo 
to  *'  be  faithful  unto  death ;"  and  from  such  comments  oo 
these  as  the  torture  and  public  execution  of  aged  women 
as  well  as  men — the  terms  of  discipleship  were  well 
known  to  the  whole  world.  Yet  we  see  that,  in  the  hat 
of  all  this,  "  great  numbers  of  persons,  of  both  sezei, 
and  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  rank,"  in  Pliny's  opinion, 
were  so  steadfast  in  their  faith,  that  *'  they  were  in 
great  danger  of  suffering." 

Here,  then,  is  another  well-attested  fact,  in  which  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles  stands  confirmed  by  the  sig- 
natures of  the  Bithynian  Governor  and  the  Roman  Sm- 
peror— a  fact  which  stinds  forth  clear,  prominent,  moit 
undoubted,  without  the  smallest  trace  of  anything  mjtb- 
ological  or  misty  about  it ;  that  in  a.d.  106,  great  nonh 
hers  of  converted  heathens  did  suffer  exile,  torture,  lad 
death  itself,  rather  than  renounce  Christ ;  and  that  it 
was  well  known  that  the  Christian  faith  enabled  its 
possessor  to  overcome  the  world. 

These  four  great  facts  of  the  later  Epistles  being 
thus  established  beyond  dispute,  in  pursuance  of  our 
plan,  we  ascend  the  stream  of  history  some  forty  yean, 
to  the  time  of  the  earlier  Epistles,  when  Paul  lay  in  the 
Mamertine  dungeons,  and  his  faithful  companion  LbIw 
wrote  the  continuation  of  his  narrative  of  the  thinp 
most  surely  believed  among  the  Christians ;  when 
apostles  *'  were  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world  and  tlw 
offscouring  of  all  things,"  and  Christians  '*  were  jotk 
a  gazingstock,  both  by  reproaches  and  afflictioBf;' 
*'  were  brought  before  kings  and  rulers,  and  hated  cfiB 
nations  for  Christ's  name's  sake;"  "endured  agloK 
fight  of  afflictions;"  *'were  for  his  sake  killed  all  the 
day  long,  and  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaitghter;' 
*'  were  made  a  si^ectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  to 
men."  We  remove  the  field  of  our  investigation  fron  a 
remote  province  of  Asia,  to  one  equally  remote  froa 
Judea,  and  far  more  unfavourable  for  the  growth  of  tiie 
religion  of  a  crucified  Jew— the  proud  capital  of  the 
world,  imperial  Rome.  The  time  shall  be  shortly  after 
the  burning  of  the  city  in  a.d.  64,  and  during  the  raging 
of  the  first  of  those  systematic  imperial  and  savage  per- 
secutions through  which  the  Church  of  Christ  waded,  is 
the  bloody  footsteps  of  her  Lord,  to  world-wide  infloenoe 
and  undying  fame.  Our  historian  shall  be  the  well- 
known  Tacitus,  and  the  single  extract  from  his  histoiy 
one  of  which  the  infidel  Gibbon  says:*  "The  nwit 
sceptical  criticism  is  obliged  to  resjiect  the  truth  of  this 
important  fact,  and  the  integrity  of  this  celebrated  pass- 
age of  Tacitus."  I  shall  not  insert  quotations  froo 
Paul  or  Luke ;  that  were  merely  to  transcribe  Itfg^ 
portions  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  which  whoefer 
will  not  carefully  peruse,  disqualifies  himself  for  fonninj 

*"  Decline  and  Fall,"  toL  a  p.  407. 
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jadgment  of  tbeir  veracity.  The  confirmation  of  the 
xir  &ct8  already  established,  of  the  existence,  worship, 
lonls,  and  sufferings  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and 
liese  facts  as  well  known  within  tliirty  years  after  his 
eath,  will  snflSciently  appear  by  the  perusal  of  the  fol- 
)iwing  testimony  of  Tacitus.* 

After  relating  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  Nero's  at- 
smpt  to  transfer  the  odium  of  it  to  the  sect  "  commonly 
Down  by  the  name  of  Christians,"  he  says  :— 

**  The  aathor  of  that  name  was  Christ,  who,  in  the  rei^n 
r  Tiberias,  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal,  under  the  pro- 
umtor  Pontius  Pilate.  But  this  pestilent  superstition, 
tieeked  for  awhile,  broke  out  afresh,  and  spread  not  only 
ror  Jadea,  where  the  eril  originated,  but  also  in  Rome, 
all  that  is  eril  on  the  earth  finds  its  way  and  is  prac- 
At  first,  those  only  were  apprehended  who  confessed 
wniaeWes  oithat  sect;  afterward,  a  vast  multitude  dis- 
m»red  by  them ;  all  of  whom  were  condemned,  not  so  much 
IT  the  crime  of  burning  the  city,  as  for  their  enmity  to  man- 
ind.  Their  executions  were  so  contrived,  as  to  expose  them 
>  dtriaion  and  contempt.  Some  were  covered  over  with  the 
kiBS  of  wild  beasts,  that  they  might  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
ogs ;  acme  were  crucified  ;  while  others,  having  been  daubed 
r«r  with  combosttble  materials,  were  set  up  for  lights  in  the 
ifbi-time,  and  thus  burned  to  death.  For  these  spectacles 
ero  gare  his  own  gardens,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited 
lere  the  diversions  of  the  circus;  sometimes  standing  in  the 
xiwd  as  a  spectator,  in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer,  and  at 
ha  tinaes  driving  a  chariot  himself ;  until  at  length  these 
cm,  though  really  criminal  and  deserving  of  exemplary 
iBiahment,  began  to  be  commiserated,  as  people  who  were 
tflroje^  not  out  of  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  but  only 
» gratifythe  cruelty  of  one  man." 

We  add  no  comment  on  this  remarkable  passage. 
ake  up  yoar  New  Testament  and  read  the  contemporary 
iitoiy — ^Acts  xxiL  to  the  end  of  the  book— and  the 
itten  of  Paul  from  Rome  to  Philemon,  Titus,  the 
fiphenanSy  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  the  second  to 
Rmottiy,  written  when  the  aged  prisoner  was  ready  to 
3e  ofocd,  and  the  time  of  his  departure,  amidst  such 
ieeDM  aod  sufferings,  was  at  hand.  Then  form  your 
ivn  opinkm  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  that  faith  in 
reus  which  enabled  him  to  say :  '*  None  of  these  things 
Dore  roe,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  me,  that  I 
(Bay  finish  mj  course  with  joy,  and  the  testimony  which 
i  htm  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  "  I  know  in  whom 
I  biTe  b^eved,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep 
thit  whidi  I  have  committed  to  him  against  that  day." 
Whatever  may  be  your  opinion  of  the  apostles*  hope 
^  the  future,  you  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  as- 
attained,  beyond  contradiction,  these  four  facts  of  the 
•St:- 


•  Lib.  XV.  chap.  xliv. 


1.  That  without  the  power  of  force  or  the  help  of 
governments,  and  in  spite  of  them,  they  did  convert  vast 
multitudes  of  idolaters,  from  a  senseless  worship  of  stocks 
and  stones,  to  the  worship  of  the  one  living  and  true 
God— a  thing  never  dune  by  the  preachers  of  any  other 
religion  before  or  since. 

2.  That  without  the  help  of  power  or  civil  law,  and 
solely  by  moral  and  spiritual  means,  they  did  persuade 
multitudes  of  licentious  heathens  to  give  up  their  vices, 
and  obey  the  pure  precepts  of  the  morality  contained  in 
their  Epistles— a  thing  never  done  by  the  preachers  of 
any  other  religion  before  or  since. 

3.  That  these  converts  were  so  firmly  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  their  new  religion,  that,  with  the  choice  of 
life  and  worldly  honour  or  a  death  of  infamy  and  torture 
before  them,  multitudes  deliberately  chose  to  suffer  tor- 
ture and  death  rather  than  renounce  the  belief  in  one 
God,  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ,  which  they  had  learned  from  the 
sermons  and  letters  of  these  apostles— a  thing  never 
done  by  the  professors  of  any  other  religion  before  or 
since.* 

4.  The  faith  which  produced  such  an  illumination  of 
their  minds— which  caused  such  a  blessed  change  in 
their  lives,  which  filled  them  with  joy  and  hope,  and 
enabled  them  even  to  despise  torture  and  death— was 
briefly  this :  '*  That  Clirist  died  for  our  sins,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he 
rose  again  on  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures; 
that  he  ascended  up  into  heaven,  and  will  come  again 
to  judge  the  world,  and  reward  every  man  according  to 
his  works  ;  and  that  whosoever  believes  these  things 
in  his  heart,  and  confesses  them  with  his  mouth,  shall 
be  saved ;  and  he  that  believeth  them  not,  shall  be 
damned." 

It  is  a  fact,  then,  indisputably  proved  by  history,  that 
the  New  Testament  does  teach  a  religion  which  can  en- 
lighten men's  minds,  reform  their  lives,  give  peace  to 
their  consciences,  and  enable  them  to  meet  death  with  a 
joyfid  hoi)e  of  life  eternal.  It  has  done  these  things  in 
times  past,  and  is  doing  them  now.  These  are  its  un- 
doubted fruits.  Reader,  this  faith  may  be  yours.  It 
will  work  the  same  results  in  you  as  it  has  done  in 
others.  Like  causes  ever  produce  like  effects.  Jesns 
waits  to  deliver  you  from  your  sins,  to  fill  you  with  joy 
and  peace  in  believing,  and  make  you  abound  in  hope, 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  has  promised,  if 
you  will  ask  it :  "I  will  give  them  a  l.eart  to  know  mo 
that  I  am  the  Lord." 

*  The  sufferings  of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus  are  no  exoeptloa. 
They  suffered  for  thoir  faith  in  tho  true  Uod,  the  Messiah  to  uouit^ 
and  a  resurrection  to  life  eternal. 
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Jpihe  '^tz^m^  of  ^raa  in  the  language  jof  US^afaiw. 


BY  THE  EDITOK. 
IX. 

THE  GOOD   SHEPHERD. 

"  1 1^7  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.     And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  alio  I  must  bring,  aad  tlitj  ihill  iMir 

VELY  voice  ;  and  there  shall  be  one  flock,  and  one  Shepherd." — John  z.  15, 1ft. 


[HE  relation  between  the  Shepherd 
and  his  sheep  is  employed  frequently 
and  freely  in  the  Scriptures  to  set 
forth  the  loving  care  of  Christ  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  blessed  privileges  of  Christians 
on  the  other.  Several  aspects  of  the  analogy — 
some  of  them  unique  and  peculiar — are  presented 
in  this  text. 

Before  we  proceed  to  deal  directly  with  the 
parable,  however,  it  will  be  very  instructive  to 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  words  which  go  im- 
mediately before  it.  Here  tlie  preface  to  the 
parable  is  greater  than  the  parable  itself.  Christ 
tells  his  disciples  first  that  he  died  for  them,  and 
then  that  he  lived  for  them.  Ilis  first  intimation 
is,  "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep;"  and  his 
second  is,  "  I  have  other  sheep,  and  them  also  I 
must  bring."  There  is  a  grand  reason  why  those 
two  are  brought  together,  and  arranged  in  this 
order.  In  the  plan  of  this  wise  Master  Builder, 
the  foundation  is  first  laid,  and  then  the  super- 
structure is  reared.  It  is  first  his  satisfying 
atonement,  and  next  his  ingathering  ministry. 

The  estimate  that  should  count  resistance  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  the  sceptical  spirit  of  the  age  would  not 
be  far  wide  of  the  mark.  It  is  free  salvation 
through  the  sacrifice  of  the  Substitute  that  most 
offends  human  philosophy  in  our  day.  The 
gi'cat  Prophet  himself,  seeing  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  seeing  in  the  end  of  the  world 
that  specific  form  of  enmity  to  the  cross,  pre- 
sciently  supplied  the  antidote  in  his  Word.  He 
speaks  first  of  his  atoning  death,  and  next  of  his 
ministering  life.  No  effective  ministry  ^vithout 
a  full  expiation :  on  the  sacrifice  the  ministry 
leans,  as  a  structure  on  its  foundation. 

"  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."  Here,  in 
a  few  simple  words,  is  recorded  the  greatest  fact 


in  the  course  of  time.  Here  lies  "  the  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in"  believers.  "  Behold  tbe 
Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  tbe 
world  1"  He  who  clothed  himself  with  a  human 
body  clothes  his  thoughts  towards  us  in  fonnt 
which,  being  taken  off  humanity,  fit  humanity 
again.  He  is  the  Shepherd,  and  his  people  are 
the  flock.  The  Shepherd  lays  down  bis  life  for 
the  sheep.  He  takes  their  place,  that  they  naj 
enjoy  his ;  he  bears  their  guilt,  that  they  mty 
wear  his  righteousness ;  he  endures  their  enrw, 
that  they  may  inherit  his  glory.  "  He  sared 
others ;  himself  he  cannot  save."  Because  he 
saved  others,  he  could  not  save  himself.  If  be 
had  come  down  from  the  cross,  we  could  ne?er 
have  ascended  to  the  crown.  ^ 

When  sin  gnaws  in  your  conscience,  and  tbe 
judgment-seat  gleams  before  your  eye«,  here  Ii« 
your  help.  Listen  to  the  voice  of  Jesuf— *'^ 
lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."  From  m 
accusing  conscience  and  a  condemning  law,liide 
in  the  suffering  Bedeemer;  as  the  Hebreinbid 
under  the  sprinkled  blood,  till  the  night  of  deiA 
passed  over,  and  salvation  came  with  the  diwn. 

This  is  the  turning-point ;  this  is  the  key  of 
the  position.     Around  this  spot  the  conflict  of 
ages  has  raged.     Christ  was  for  this  sacrifice,  and 
the  devil  against  it,  from  the  beginning.    Wbea 
the  Lord  intimated  to  his  disciples  that  be  vtf 
about  to  lay  down  his  life,  Peter,  or  rather  Satan 
within  him,  replied,  "  Far  be  this  from  tbe^ 
Lord ."    The  cross  is  still  to  th  e  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  to  them 
that  are  saved  it  is  the  power  of  Grod  and  tbe 
wisdom  of  God. 

In'  this  his  greatest  plan  and  greatest  work, 
God  has  not  missed  his  mark.  The  Eternal  Sob 
has  not  thrown  his  life  away  ;  he  laid  down  bi* 
life  to  save.     I  shall  trust  him  that  he  kue^ 
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lie  did,  and  did  what  be  meant  to  do.  It 
life  laid  down  that  shall  support  me  in  my 
18.  Into  this  ark  I  enter  when  the  foun- 
of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up,  and  the 
overwhelms  the  world. 

ter  the  shortest  and  simplest  announcement 
i  atoning  death  comes  a  description  of  his 
i;  ministry.  '^  And  other  sheep  I  have, 
I  are  not  of  this  fold.'' 
This  fold :  the  seed  of.  Israel — the  visible 
:h  of  those  times.  It  became  Christ  to  ful- 
l  righteousness.  He  came  not  to  destroy 
w,  but  to  fulfil.  He  was  bom  in  Bethlehem. 
ime  in  the  track  of  the  old  sacrifices,  and 
onto  his  own.  The  faithful  in  Jerusalem 
waiting  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel ;  and 
9  appointed  time  the  Consolation  of  Israel 
xed. 

his  own  personal  ministry  he  founded  the 
cm  in  Lirael,  and  left  to  his  followers  the 
d  propagating  it  through  the  world.  Some 
I  seed  of  Abraham  were  gathered  in.  The 
ion  people  heard  him  gladly,  and  here  and 
a  ruler  also  was  subdued.  At  the  word  of 
,  living  children  of  Abraham's  faith  sprung 
those  stones  which  then  constituted  the 
of  his  natural  offspring.  The  Bedecmer's 
ma  from  time  to  time  satisfied  as  he  felt  the 
fid  lips  of  a  daughter  of  Israel  pressed  to 
d£y  the  Fountain  of  living  water.  He  was 
I  with  joy  as  he  felt  branch  after  branch 
ug  into  himself,  the  Vine,  for  life  and 
'qIimss.  They  got  life — he  gave  it :  both 
blessed,  but  the  Giver  most.  In  "this 
he  had  some  of  his  flock  gathered  and 
sred  and  fed,  even  during  the  time  of  his 
personal  ministry.  But — 
"  Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this 
'  Here  the  expansive  love  of  Jesus  breaks 
.  He  began  at  Jerusalem,  but  he  did  not 
there.  Even  while  his  feet  stand  on  the  soil 
ilestine,  the  longings  of  his  heart  go  out  to 
ends  of  the  earth.  He  ^vas  getting  some, 
he  longed  for  more :  his  appetite  was  not 
fied.  The  Eang  is  still  sending  out  relays 
rtants  into  the  highways  and  hedges  of  the 
d  to  compel  the  poor  to  come  in,  that  his 
I  may  be  furnished  with  guests.     After  he 


has  gathered  into  his  fold  a  flock  more  numerous 
than  the  stars  that  stud  the  plains  of  heaven,  he- 
still  cries,  "  Other  sheep  I "  "  Come  unto  Me,  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest." 

Besides  the  expansive  out-going  of  the 
Redeemer's  love,  you  may  mark  here  its  all- 
encompassing  sovereignty:  other  sheep  /  have. 
He  does  not  say,  I  may  acquire  others  at  some 
future  time :  he  has  them  already.  They  were 
his  in  the  covenant  from  the  beginning,  and  he 
held  them,  every  one,  at  that  moment,  in  dis- 
tinguishing love  upon  his  heart.  At  a  time- 
when  they  had  not  learned  to  follow  him — when 
they  were  neither  bom  nor  born  again — he 
counts  and  calls  them  his.  Ah,  believing  brother, 
thy  soul  lay  on  the  Redeemer's  heart  that  day. 
Thy  backsliding  hurt  him,  but  did  not  make 
him  change.  Thy  sins  wounded  him,  but  did 
not  provoke  him  to  let  thee  go.  "I  am  Je- 
hovah ;  I  change  not :  therefore  ye  seed  of  Jacob 
are  not  consumed." 

3.  "  litem  aho  I  bring."  There  is  no  respect  of 
persons  with  God.  Of  every  nation,  and  king- 
dom, and  tongue  will  be  the  multitude  whom  no 
man  can  number,  who  stand  round  the  throne  in 
white  clothing.  *'  Them  also."  No  poor  slave  will 
be  left  out  becaiise  he  is  black,  or  bears  the 
mark  of  lashing;  no  servant  is  pushed  aside 
to  make  way  for  his  master ;  no  rich  or  power- 
ful man  who  cleaved  to  Christ  is  kept  out  at  the 
cry  of  a  mob  who  envied  him.  If  any  were 
kept  back,  the  Lord  would  pause  as  he  came 
across  the  sky  like  the  lightning — would  pause 
and  say,  as  he  beckoned  to  attending  angels, 
"  Them  also."  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that 
none  of  them  be  lost.  0  ye  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  I  have  never  heard  that  the  law  of 
gravity,  God's  servant,  attended  to  the  worlds 
and  mountains,  letting  the  drops  and  atoms  go 
because  they  were  small  1  Be  assured  God,  the- 
master  of  that  law,  and  of  all  laws,  will  not  per- 
mit his  little  ones  to  slip  through  an  opening  in 
his  love.  "  Them  also  "  is  a  cheering  word.  I 
like  to  hold  it  in  my  hand ;  I  like  to  roll  it  as 
a  sweet  morsel  under  my  tongue,  to  taste  it  long 
and  leisurely.  Lazarus,  with  his  sores  all  healed 
now,  must  not  glide  into  his  old  habit  of  lying 
at  the  door :  he  also  must  come  into  the  palace 
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of  the  great  King,  and  there  abide.  The  prodi- 
gal, who  went  far  from  his  father,  and  remained 
long,  and  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  when 
ho  returned,  he  also  must  come  in,  and  come  as 
a  son  to  a  father's  bosom,  without  a  fear.  And 
these,  wlio  only  came  to  Christ  when  they  grew 
old,  after  spending  their  lifetime  for  the  world ; 
and  these,  who,  though  they  came  in  youth, 
came  not  till  they  felt  the  hand  of  death  upon 
their  hearts — come  in.  The  Master  stands  and 
says,  "  Them  also."  Manasseh,  Saul  of  Tarsus — 
the  blood  of  the  martyr  Stephen  all  off  his  hands 
At  last — "  them  also." 

**  Them  /  bring y  He  sends  none  forward  to 
make  or  find  their  own  way.  He  goes  before 
them,  and  bids  them  follow  ;  he  goes  with  them, 
and  bears  them  through.  They  are  not  alone 
in  trouble ;  for  in  all  their  afllictions  he  was 
afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved 
them.  He  does  not  permit  them  to  cross  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  alone :  the  High 
Priest  goes  into  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  there- 
fore Israel  pass  safely  over.  "  I  will  fear  no 
evil,  for  thou  art  with  me."  He  will  not  send 
any  disciples  to  the  judgment-seat  to  make  the 
best  of  their  o^vn  case :  he  will  be  there  before 
them,  and  will  bring  them  to  himself.  Once 
more  it  may  be  recorded,  "  Then  were  the  dis- 
ciples glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord."  Those 
guilty  brothers,  although  they  trembled  at  the 
first  hint  of  Joseph's  power,  were,  after  full  re- 
conciliation, glad  to  find  that  Joseph  rule^  the 
kingdom.  When  they  were  convinced  of  their 
brother's  love,  they  rejoiced  in  their  brother's 
regal  power.  Although  I  find  upon  the  throne 
of  judgment  Him  whom  I  have  crucified,  yet 
when  he  manifests  his  forgiving  love,  I  shall  re- 
joice with  a  joy  unspeakable  to  find  that  all 
judgment  has  been  committed  into  his  hands. 
We  learn  (Eph.  v.  27)  that  when  Christ  has 
washed  and  sanctified  his  Church,  he  will  present 
it  to  himself,  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  in  that 
day. 

He  brings  his  sheep  home  by  going  before 
them.  He  makes  a  way  through  the  sea  of 
wrath,  that  they  may  safely  pass.  "  I  am  the 
way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  When  he  brings 
them  to  the  Father,  they  arc  welcome  home. 


"  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  chai^ge 
elect  1     It  is  Christ  that  died." 

He  brings  them  through  the  regenen 
the  fold  during  their  life  on  earth, 
takes  much  bringing  to  bring  the  distai 
the  prodigal  home ;  but  all  power  in  he 
in  earth  is  given  to  the  Captain  of  our 
Hh  will  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged.  T 
drunken  father  home  from  his  cups  and 
panions  may  take  much  power  —  m 
weeping  wife  and  hungry  children  q 
but  when  the  love  of  Christ  gets  hold  o 
the  heart,  it  leads  him  whithersoevei 
That  love  has  laid  hold  of  a  miser,  a 
him  from  his  gold ;  that  love  has  laid 
sinner,  whose  right  hand  was  bound  in« 
to  his  lust,  and  drawn  the  man  to  heave 
his  right  hand  behind.  ''  Art  thou  a  kii 
they  said  to  Jesus,  at  that  unrighteous 
and  he  condescended  to  tell  them  that 
stumbled  upon  the  truth  :  "  Thou  sayi 
is  a  king,  and  acts  in  a  kingly  way  :  h( 
bring;"  and  when  his  strength  is  put 
threefold  chains  of  the  devil,  the  work 
flesh  give  way  like  threads.  He  lei 
follow.  Thy  people,  Lord,  shall  be  ^ 
the  day  of  thy  power.  At  his  briii| 
come  from  east  and  west ;  at  his  con 
north  gives  up,  and  the  south  keeps 
Those  that  cleaved  most  firmly  to  the  ( 
doves  to  their  windows,  their  wings  gli 
beauty  like  yellow  gold. 

That  same  bringing  power  that  rei 
the  chains  of  sin  and  liberated  the  soul, 
vail  to  burst  the  gates  of  death,  and 
body  in  life  and  beauty  from  the  grav 
the  resurrection  {ind  the  life,  said  Jes 
also — the  bodies  of  his  saints,  as  we 
spirits — I  bring  with  me ;  that  where  I 
may  be. 

*'  Arlso.  yea,  rUe  again  ibou  must, 
After  a  little  rest,  mj  doit : 
Thee  God  tliy  Maker  gives 
Life  that  for  ever  livei.    HaUelnJah 

4.  "  Them  also  I  mxist  bring."  Wb 
is  this  1  He  commands  the  winds  sue 
and  they  obey  him ;  who  then  can  st 
him  with  authority,  compelling  him  to 
task?     It  is  the  mightiest  of  all  XmA 
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his  own  yearning  love.  It  is  not  only  tliat  he 
vill  or  may  bring  his  other  sheep  home  to  the 
fold:  be  must  bring  them.  He  has  laid  this 
necessity  upon  himself  in  the  well-ordered  cove- 
Bant,  and  the  self-imposed  necessity  is  sweet  to 
Iwsoal.  *'How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?" 
Fhe  (Jood  Shepherd  does  not  know  how  to 
ibmdon  any  of  his  flock.  The  whole  body  of 
the  ransomed  is  in  Scripture  expressly  said  to  bo 
'the  fulness  of  Jiim  that  filleth  all  in  all."  A 
ivt  of  his  own  fulness  would  be  wanting,  if  he 
bonld  leave  any  fragment  behind. 
Shreds  from  this  divine  necessity  of  doing 
ood  drop  down  from  the  Head,  and  beautify  the 
ie  of  the  members ;  as  rays  from  the  sun  glitter 
1  the  leaves  of  the  grove  or  on  the  pebbles  of 
le  beach.  These  things  that  "  must  be" — these 
evitable  deep  necessities — are  the  most  lovely 
itnres  of  the  free.  Here  is  a  mother  with  a 
'Ik  infant  on  her  knee.     The  infant's  eyes  are 


open,  but  they  see  not;  they  roll  at  random — 
lightless,  lifeless.  The  parched  lips  utter  at 
intervals  a  faint,  imeasy  shriek.  Thus  has  the 
infant  lain  for  several  days  and  nights.  The 
sun  has  set  once  more  upon  the  scene,  and  the 
city  lays  itself  down  to  rest.  But  that  mother 
rests  not ;  although  her  head  is  weary,  she  does 
not  lay  it  down.  Why?  Ah!  she  must  sit 
there,  and  hold  her  child  in  the  safest  place,  and 
look  into  those  eyes  that  give  her  back  now  no 
answering  look ;  she  must  sit  and  hold  the  child 
till  she  see  the  end.  An  overmastering  love 
compels  her,  and  will  take  no  denial.  It  is  a 
"must"  of  this  kind,  but  mightier,  that  binds 
the  Good  Shepherd  to  bring  the  most  distant 
and  most  feeble  sheep  home  to  the  fold.  Can  a 
mother  forget?  She  may;  but  thy  Redeemer 
will  not  forget  thee,  0  Zion !  The  high-priest 
stood  in  the  midst  of  Jordan  till  all  the  people 
passed  over. 
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|HY  must  Jesus  die  ?  Could  not  Qod  forgive 
our  sins,  and  take  us  to  heaven,  without 
laying  our  iniquity  on  his  Son  ?  Could  he 
not  close  the  account  of  our  transgressions 
liiQiit  carrying  the  balance  anywhere  ?  It  would  ap- 
■ruot;  for  there  are  some  things  that  men  can  do 
lat  9od  cannot  do,  and  this  is  one  of  them  ;  not  be- 
lOM  law  it  above  God,  but  because  God  is  to  himself 
*:. 

Tbe  author  remembers  the  pleasure  with  which  in 
vlf  life  he  read  **  Combers  Constitution  of  Man,"  and 
K  profound  conviction  with  which  the  reading  was  ac- 
Qopaiiied,  that  Combe's  philosophy  might  be  right,  and 
tt  Oombe  himself  be  wrong.  His  argument  was  in- 
aded  to  prove  that  there  can  be  no  lawless  mercy  with 
U;  and  that  if  man  is  to  be  saved  in  any  case,  it 
■ttt  be  by  some  means  by  which  the  inexorable  de- 
Bttds  of  law  shall  be  fully  met  and  satisfied :  and  he 
■|>tifie8  God*s  government  by  showing  that  he  has 
^'^rent  administrations  of  law,  each  of  which  vindi- 
^  the  inviolability  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  without 
i^ipending  or  violating  the  laws  of  the  others.  The 
*UiCAL  laws,  he  says,  are  inviolable,  and  inflict  their 

**The  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  Omnipotence  of  Prayer  Con- 
'^  wtth  Law."  By  the  Ber.  James  Gall.  James  Nisbet  and 
^•IiOBdoo.  —Thia  Utile  book,  eminentlj  relerant  to  the  times, 
*^f«|nint  of  a  few  chapters  from  the  author's  larger  work, 
^^taeral  Man  Unreiled,"  published  anonymously-,  which  was 
'Wsd  ia  this  mafaiiiie,  March  1871. 


own  penalties  as  inexorably  as  if  there  were  no  social 
and  no  moral  administrations  above  them.  They  wili 
do  execution  aUke  upon  tlie  greatest  saint  and  the 
greatest  sinner.  The  Social  laws,  in  like  manner,  are 
inexorable,  and  vindicate  their  own  authority ;  the  man 
who  neglects  his  business,  or  is  surly  to  his  customers, 
will  lose  his  trade,  even  though  he  taught  a  Sabbath- 
school,  and  devoted  himself  to  works  of  charity  and  use- 
fulness. The  Moral  laws,  too,  are  equally  inflexible,, 
so  that  the  immoral  man  must  be  miserable,  even 
though  he  were  lodged  in  a  palace,  and  commanded  th& 
resources  of  an  empire.  According  to  Mr.  Combe,  & 
man  may  be  prosperous  in  one  administration  and 
mined  in  another,  smiled  upon  in  one  administration 
and  frowned  upon  in  another,  beautiful  in  one  adminis^ 
tration  and  deformed  in  another.  What  a  magnificent 
idea !  how  simple  is  its  solution  of  a  thousand  difliculties, 
and  how  boundless  the  region  which  it  opens  up  for 
exploration ! 

We  feel  strongly  disposed  to  concede  to  Mr.  Combe 
the  entire  principle  which  he  demands,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  tbe  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  of  God's  diflferent 
administrations,  but  even  the  absolute  inviolability  of 
law.  Even  in  regard  to  the  physical  laws,  we  can  now 
(thanks  to  Mr.  Combe)  afford  to  rest  our  defence  of 
miracles,  not  on  the  violability  of  law,  but  on  the  pos- 
sible action  of  a  higher  co-ordinate  administration. 
But  waiving  at  present  tlie  question  of  miracles,  we 
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accept  Mr.  Combe's  principle  as  applicable  especially  to 
tlie  moral  administration,  whose  laws  are  at  least  as  in- 
exorable as  the  physical  laws,  and  from  tliat  we  infer 
the  absolute  necessity  of  an  atonement  for  the  salvation 
of  man. 

All  God*s  works  are  according  to  law ;  it  is  his 
method,  and  the  more  we  study  it,  the  more  do  we  see 
its  absolute  necessity  as  a  covenant  between  God  and 
creation,  without  which  there  could  be  no  independent 
action  among  the  creatures,  fiir  less  any  responsibility. 
It  is  God  who  makes  the  gunpc»wder  explode  according 
to  law  in  the  assassin's  pistol,  or  who  makes  the  poison 
operate  according  to  law  in  the  body  of  his  victim :  and 
if  he  did  not  do  so— if,  in  every  case,  he  introduced  his 
own  moral  perceptions  and  sovereign  will,  so  as  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  he  wuuld  modify  or  suspend  the 
law  of  his  own  administration— the  act  would  be  the  act 
no  longer  of  the  creature,  but  of  God. 

Belief  in  law  is  an  instinct  of  our  nature,  but  it  is 
stronger  in  some  men  than  in  others.  In  some  it  is  so 
weak  that  they  seek  an  explanation  of  all  extraordinary 
phenomena  in  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Deity ;  in  others 
it  is  so  strong  as  to  assert  its  absolute  inviolability, 
which  no  evidence  could  contradict.  They  are  quite 
prepared  to  admit  the  goodness,  mercy,  and  justice  of 
God  ;  but  they  feel  that  these  must  act,  not  in  violation 
of,  but  according  to,  law.  Such  a  mind  was  Ilume^s ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  his  celebrated 
argument  against  miracles,  he  drew  his  inspiration  from 
a  deep-seated  and  intuitive  conviction  of  the  inviolability 
of  law ;  and  tliat  when  he  elaborated  it  into  a  logical 
shape,  it  must  have  been  to  his  own  mind  the  least 
satisfactory  form  into  which  he  could  put  it.  His  con- 
victions rested  on  the  assurance  of  what  is  the  deepest 
of  all  intuitions,  which  even  he  could  not  destroy,  '*  Let 
God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar;"  but  he  preferred 
t3  that  a  halting  logic,  which  had  to  go  begging  for  its 
major  proposition,  because  he  had  to  remember  that  he 
at  least  professed  to  be  an  atheist. 

Why  then  did  Christ  die  ?  We  answer,  because  God's 
moral  government  is  even  more  sacred  and  unbending 
than  his  physical ;  and  if  in  the  physical  administration 
we  expect  no  lawless  mercy  with  God,  in  his  moral 
government  it  is  still  more  imj^ssible.  So  long  as  divine 
justice  follows  with  inexorable  punishment  every  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  law,  and  so  long  as  that  punishment 
is  adjusted  with  infinite  accuracy,  according  to  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  transgression,  Gud's  justice  is  vindi- 
cated notwithstanding  the  existence  cf  ani/  amount  of 
.^in.  The  one  being  exactly  the  ecjuivalent  of  the  other, 
iiotliing  remains  on  the  hantls  of  God  to  defile  the  spot- 
less purity  of  his  administration. 

Supposing,  then,  that  God  were  to  pardon  sin,  allow- 
ing the  demands  of  love  to  neutralize  tlie  demands  of 
justice,  bow  is  the  equililirium  to  l»e  restored  \  Here  is 
tlie  sin,  where  is  its  equivalent  ?  The  balar.ce  must  be 
oArried  somewhere ;  and  if  there  be  no  equivalent  of 
I'Unibhmcnt,-  no  place  where  the  outstanding  balance 


may  be  carried,  it  must  inevitably  remain  on  tlie  hmdt 
of  God. 

We  are  apt  to  misunderstand  the  obligations  of  a 
judge,  by  considering  the  duties  of  those  who  are  not 
judges.  In  the  ordinary  dealings  of  men,  theynefer 
fail  to  make  the  distinction.  If  a  man  be  not  a  judge 
he  may  forgive  as  much  as  he  chooses,  because  he  ii  sok 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  justice ;  but  if  he 
be  a  judge,  what  he  has  to  do  is  to  administer  law;  and 
if  in  any  case  he,  as  a  judge,  does  not  award  the  penaHf 
which  the  law  requires,  to  that  amount  he  himself  ii 
guilty.  The  unavenged  crime  for  which  the  criminal  ii 
set  free  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  quite  as  mock 
as  if  he  punished  an  innocent  man  for  a  crime  of  whidb 
he  was  not  guilty.  In  so  far  as  we  are  not  judges,  it  ii 
well  for  us  to  have  mercy,  because  God  has  not  delegated 
to  us  the  avenging  of  crime.  Our  brother  who  injoid 
us  did  not  ofifend  our  justice,  but  God's,  and  therefore  he 
says,  '*  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lori* 
God,  and  God  only,  is  judge,  and  for  that  reason  be  ii 
the  more  pledged  to  the  punishment ;  the  admioistn- 
tion  of  justice  being  his  special  and  official  fanctioa 
Passing  into  the  hands  of  God,  as  judge,  it  will  meet 
with  the  same  infinitely  accurate  amount  of  penalty  thit 
distinguishes  his  physical  administration.  This  is  a 
duty  for  which  man  is  utterly  incompetent 

How,  then,  can  man  be  saved  ?  Man  has  sinned,  and 
God,  being  judge,  must  not  only  punish  the  ainoer,  hot 
must  award  the  punishment  with  infinite  exactitode, 
according  to  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  joatioe.  If 
man  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  according  to  Law,  aid  Igr 
means  which  are  consistent  with  the  most  i>erfiMk  jalMa 
Such  is  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  and  it  U  ■ 
echo  in  the  natural  conscience,  as  that  whM  4lM 
would  be  suited  to  the  character  of  God.  We  fed,  * 
doubt,  that  mercy  is  more  lovely  than  justice;  hit le 
also  feel  that  it  is  not  so  absolutely  indispenaable;  aid 
unless  it  can  l)e  exercised  in  consistence  with  joitioe,iii 
exercise  would  cease  to  be  a  virtue,  and  would  partaki 
very  much  of  the  character  of  a  crime.  Unleia  God  ctf 
be  just  at  the  same  time  that  he  justifies  the  OQgodlf, 
man's  salvation  would  be  altogether  impossible. 

The  Scripture  represents  the  atoning  death  of  Ottd 
as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  as  the  means  bj which 
justice  is  satisfied,  and  the  sinner  saved.    The  geieal 
principle  upon  which  this  scheme  of  redemption  isbiMd 
is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  when  applied  to  mercantfli 
transactions  is  {)erfectly  satisfactory.     But  there  ii  * 
difference  between  mercantile  justice  and  criminal  jnf- 
tice,  which  does  suggest  a  difficulty,  and  raises  the 
question  whether  this  atonement  be  really  a  satLs&ctioa 
of  justice,  or  whether  it  be  not  opposed  to  that  initiac- 
tive  sense  of  right  and  wrong  with  which  God  b« 
endowed  our  natural  conscience,  and  which  we  mo** 
suppose  to  be  in  harmony  with  his  own  character,  u 
t-ne  man  owes  a  certain  sum  of  monev,  and  another  nn> 
pays  it  for  him,  justice  is  satisfied,  and  the  JcMor » 
entitled  to  receive  a  discharge  in  fulL    But  crime  ciniwfc 
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36  dealt  with  in  this  manner,  for  reasons  which  are  too 
)bTiou8  to  require  an  argument.  It  would  he  no  satis- 
action  to  justice  if  an  innocent  man  were  to  he  put  to 
leath  in  order  to  enable  the  judge  to  set  a  murderer 
kee  ;  and  therefore  the  theory  of  mere  substitutioic  is 
lot  enough  to  explain  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement,  on 
lie  supposition  that  it  is  according  to  law. 

Some  theologians  huve  attempted  to  meet  this  diffi- 
nlty  by  saying  that,  although  such  a  transaction  would 
«  a  violntion  of  justice  on  the  part  of  man,  it  is  not  so 
o  the  part  of  God,  because  he  is  a  Sovereign  as  well  as 
\  Judge.  But  tliis  does  not  meet  the  case,  because  it 
onfounds  the  functions  of  the  judge  with  those  of  the 
lorereign.  If  the  sovereign  could  do  justice  in  saving  a 
ximinal  by  putting  an  innocent  man  to  death,  he  could 
lo  justice  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  by  pardoning  the 
aimiiial  without  inflicting  death  upon  a  sulistitutc. 

But  the  Scriptures  do  not  represent  the  efficacy  of  the 
itoneiuent  as  a  mere  substitution,  although  in  our  theo- 
logical systems  the  idea  of  substitution  is  generally 
placed  ill  the  foreground.  In  Scripture  the  grand  idea 
presented  is  not  so  much  sul>stitution  as  union;  and 
Edr  every  passage  in  whicli  substitution  is  presented  as 
the  theory  of  salvation,  there  are  ten  which  represent  it 
under  the  idea  of  a  union.  In  fact,  without  union  there 
Donld  be  no  substitution  according  to  law. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  lady  who  was  given  up  by 
iier  physicians  ;  and  when  the  fond  husband  asked  them 
if  there  were  really  nothing  that  could  by  possibility  save 
her  life,  they  replied  that  she  was  dying  for  want  of 
hiood,  but,  if  that  could  be  supplied,  it  was  possible  that 
rfie  might  live.  The  husband  in  a  moment  bared  his 
imi,  and  bade  them  take  from  his  veins  whatever  quan- 
tity was  necessary  fur  the  purpose.  We  are  told  that 
the  communication  was  forn^ed,  the  blood  was  transfused 
bom  the  str>ni;  body  of  the  husband,  and  made  to  flow 
gently  into  the  veins  of  his  wife.  The  consequence  was 
that  ibe  revived  and  lived.  Here  there  was  no  miracle 
— no  violation  of  the  physical  laws.  The  lady  should 
have  died  hut  for  the  transfusion,  and,  in  that  case,  the 
Uvi  of  nature  would  have  been  satisfied  ;  but  these  laws 
were  eqnally  satisfied  when  the  blood  flowed  into  her 
body,  and  she  revived. 

In  this  incident  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of 

Hlfation  by  Christ,  in  which  the  law  is  satisfied,  and 

the  sinner  saved.    There  is  indeed  in  the  atonement  a 

nhttUutionf  because  in  reality  the  jubt  sutlers  for  tlio 

DQJust,  and  the  innocent  Jesus  becomes  the  substitute 

«f  the  5uilty  sinner.    But  there  must  be  more  thnn  sub- 

•fituti^i ;  there  must  alsi.»  l>e  union,  for  without  union 

,  there  could  Ihj  no  substitution  according  to  law.    In  the 

*ue  of  the  lady,  union  without  substitution  would  have 

«en  useless,  because  the  mere  forming;  of  the  commuui- 

**tion  witijout  the  transfusion  of  the  blood  wouM  not 

■"•^  hecn  enough :  tlie  husband  must  be  weakened  tliat 

**^ife might  l>e  strengthened,  ami  the  blood  which  was 

ftiDed  by  the  one  must  be  lost  by  the  other.    But,  on 

^  otber  baud,  substitution  without  union  would  luive 


been  equally  impossible,  because  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band would  have  been  as  contrary  to  law  as  the  recovery 
of  the  wife,  unless  the  transfusion  had  taken  place  by 
means  of  the  union. 

It  is  thus  in  all  God*s  administrations  :  there  can  he 
no  salvation  without  substitution,  and  there  can  be  ik> 
substitution  without  union.  A  life-buoy  will  not  sus- 
tain a  shipwrecked  sailor  unless  he  be  united  to  it ;  but 
if  the  union  has  been  formed  they  become  as  one,  and 
the  life-buoy  will  sink  exactly  to  the  same  extent  that 
the  sailor  is  lifted  up.  The  life-buoy  becomes  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  sailor ;  but  the  substitution  cannot  take 
place  according  to  law  unless  there  be  union.  The  float- 
ing of  the  sailor,  unless  he  had  been  attached  to  the  life- 
buoy, woiUd  have  been  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  sinking  of  the  life-buoy,  without  the  sailor  being 
united  to  it,  instead  of  being  a  satisfaction  to  the  law, 
would  have  been  a  double  impossibility. 

The  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  as  opposed  to  our  instinctive  sense  of 
justice,  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  its  nature  ; 
and  the  moment  that  we  introduce  the  idea  of  union 
the  objection  ceases  to  have  force.  In  so  far  as  there  is 
no  union  there  can  be  no  substitution  according  to  law, 
or  consistent  with  justice ;  and  if  the  Scripture  had 
represented  tlie  atonement  as  a  substitution  without 
union,  it  might  not  have  been  very  easy  to  reply  to  the 
objection.  But  Scripture  does  not  represent  the  gospel 
as  a  substitution  without  union :  there  is  union ;  and 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  union  is  not  such  as  to 
satisfy  law— that  is  to  say,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
it  is  not  a  real  and  personal,  but  only  a  theoretical  and 
ideal  union— the  objection  cannot  be  held  to  have  any 
force.  Now,  tiie  Scripture  asserts  that  the  union  be- 
tween the  Saviour  and  the  saved  is  not  only  a  real  and 
personal  union,  but  a  union  so  complete  that  it  is 
described  as  being  not  so  much  a  union  as  a  unit*/.  The 
unity  which  exists  between  Christ  and  his  i>eople  is 
sjHiken  of  in  the  most  absolute  tcnns.  Ue  is  the  vine, 
tliey  are  the  branches  ;*  he  is  the  head  they  are  the 
members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones  ;t 
they  are  one  witii  him,  he  being  in  them,  and  they  in 
hini.:|:  Sucii  references  might  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent,  liecause  the  Scripture  is  full  of  them,  both  in 
type  and  doctrine. 

S.»  far  from  this  union  being  merely  metaphorical  and 
fictitious,  it  is  as  real  and  as  personal  as  tliat  wiiich  sub- 
sists between  the  spirit  and  the  body  of  the  man  him- 
self. The  Spirit  of  Christ  actually  enters  into  and 
dwells  in  the  body  of  the  man  at  and  after  his  conver- 
sion, chau'^ing  his  ciiaractcr  and  intluencing  his  motives, 
so  tljut  he  l-eoMius  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Gliost.  *•  What ! 
know  ye  not  tliat  your  body  is  tlie  temple  of  the  Holy 
(.Ihost  wliich  is  in  you  .'"  (1  Cor.  vi.  10.)  "Now,  if  ai-y 
man  have  not  the  ^Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his" 


•  Jolin  \v.  r>.  t  1  Cor.  vL  15 ;  xll.  27.    F.ph.  t.  SO. 

t  Jolin  XV.  4.    1  Cor.  vL  17. 
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(Rom.  viii.  9).  Of  course  this  is  a  mystery,  but  it  is  a 
mystery  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  undergone 
the  change,  although  it  may  be  perfectly  unintelligible 
to  others.  "  The  natural  man  rcceiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned'*  (I  Cor.  ii.  14). 

If  this,  then,  be  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  and  if 
this  union  be  real  and  personal,  and  not  merely  legal  or 
metaphorical,  the  deatii  of  Christ  must  necessarily  be  a 
complete  satisfaction  to  justice,  not  in  theory  only,  but 
in  fact  When  the  head  was  crucified,  the  members 
must  be  reckoned  as  having  died  ;  when  the  head  rose 
from  the  dead,  the  members  could  no  longer  be  held  as 
prisoners  ;  and  when  Christ  ascended  to  heaven,  every 
member  of  his  body  was  entitled  to  regard  it  as  his 
home.  If  the  head  be  in  heaven,  the  menil)ers  may  for 
a  time  be  on  earth  ;  but  they  cannot  remain  there,  far 
less  can  they  ever  be  in  hell. 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  that  the  Scrii)ture  repre- 
sentation is  true— and  it  would  be  foolish  to  make  Scrip- 
ture responsible  for  a  theory  which  it  docs  not  assert — 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  render  the  salva- 
tion of  his  people  not  a  possibility  only,  but  a  necessity 
according  to  law.  Either  the  connection  must  be 
•evered,  or  Christ's  jKJople  must  be  admitted  to  heaven  : 
if  he  be  the  head  and  they  be  the  members,  where  he  Ls 
there  must  they  be  also. 

When  Noah  went  into  the  ark,  no  miracle  was  needed 
for  his  salvation.  He  and  the  ark  were  dealt  with  as  a 
unity,  because  it  bore  his  weight,  and  he  was  lifted  up 
by  its  buoyancy  ;  it  was  subjected  to  the  sterm  without, 
he  was  sheltered  in  its  chambers  within.  The  efect 
might  be  said  te  be  substitution,  but  the  cau^e  was 
union.  If  that  union  had  not  existed— that  is  to  say, 
if  he  had  not  been  in  the  ark,  and  if  he  had  floated  and 
the  ark  had  sunk,  such  a  result,  instead  of  being  a 
satisfaction  te  law,  would  have  been  a  double  miracle. 
In  like  manner,  if  there  were  no  union  between  Christ 
and  his  people,  his  death  and  their  salvation,  instead 
of  l)eing  a  satisfaction  to  justice,  would  be  a  double  out- 
rage. 

If  it  be  objected  that  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
anch  a  real  and  personal  union  between  Christ  and  his 
people  as  te  constitute  identity,  and  thus  satisfy  law, 
we  are  entitled  to  reply,  **  Vain  man  would  be  wise, 
though  man  be  born  like  a  wild  ass's  colt."  The  former 
objection  was  competent,  because  God  has  given  us  a 
conscience,  and  he  appeals  to  that  conscience  for  a  vin- 
dication of  the  justice  of  his  administration.  Wc  have, 
therefore,  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  justice  which 
he  administers  should  not  be  inconsistent  with  that  in- 
stinctive sense  of  justice  which  he  transcribed  from  his 
own  moral  nature  upon  ours.  But  when  we  step  be- 
yond that  province,  and  enter  on  the  region  oifacU  and 
poMibilitieSy  presuming  to  determine  what  can  and  what 
cannot  be,  w^e  have  clearly  gone  beyond  our  depth,  and 
have  no  ground  to  st;ind  upon. 

Even  the  first  objection  wais  a  perilous  one,  because  it 


questioned  the  truth  of  what  God  affirmed ;  aDdalthoogh 
the  argument  itself  might  be  correct  in  principle,  the 
conclusion  happened  to  be  wrong  ;  and  if  any  man  ven- 
tures to  reject  the  gospel  on  the  ground  that  substitatioD 
does  not  satisfy  his  ethical  sensibilities,  bis  soul  viU 
not  the  less  be  lost  because  be  had  not  rightly  oDder- 
stood  the  theory  upon  which  the  gospel  is  founded.  He 
has  no  right  to  expect  that  God  will  work  a  miracle  to 
save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  mistake.  When 
he  sends  a  gracious  message  of  mercy  to  mankioii.  all 
that  we  have  to  do  is  to  believe  and  obey  ;  if  we  reject 
his  overtures,  we  do  so  on  our  own  responsibility. 

But  to  come  to  this  question  of  possibilities,  we  ask, 
How  can  we  know  what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible 
in  a  matter  so  deep  as  the  mystery  of  Christ's  person,  aod 
so  unknown  as  the  constitution  of  our  own  being  7  Tbeie 
arc  elements  introduced  in  connection  with  the  unlua 
between  Christ  and  his  people  which  we  do  not  and  can- 
not understand,  and  whose  bearings  we  can  know  oolj  in 
so  far  as  they  are  revealed.  The  person  of  Christ  is  an 
unsearchable  deep,  but  there  are  facts  regarding  it  which 
wc  do  know,  and  which  are  sufficient  to  cover  all  the 
difficulties.  We  know  that  by  means  of  his  humanitjit 
became  possible  for  him  to  suffer  and  to  die ;  and  le 
also  know  that,  because  of  his  divinity  his  person  was 
possessed  of  an  existence  which  is  superior  to  time^ » 
that  he  could  truly  say,  *'  Before  Abraham  was,  I  ix." 
It  would  be  presumptuous  for  us  to  speculate  on  the  in- 
fluence which  this  eternity  of  being  had  upon  the  rdatin» 
which  he  sustained  to  those  who  are  saved,  or  attempt  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  shed  oo 
Calvary  reached  backwards  to  Abel  and  all  the  Old  Ttsti-  * 
ment  saints,  and  forward  to  the  latest  convert  wfa»ifaa9 
lay  his  burden  on  the  great  Burden -bearer.  If  Ckirtfai 
been  a  mere  man,  this,  of  course,  would  have  bua  vt- 
possible  ;  but  because  he  is  God  as  well  as  man,  the  ail- 
ment enters  a  region  where  we  cannot  follow  it,  and 
faith  is  content  to  receive  simply  that  which  is  revealed. 
There  is,  in  some  way  or  another,  such  a  union  betveen 
the  Saviour  and  the  saved  as  is  sufficient  to  acooant 
for  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  the  one  hand,  and  fivthe 
justification  of  the  sinner  on  the  other. 

Perhaps  this  may  suggest  to  those  who  may  be  tnuting 
to  the  general  mercy  of  Gk)d,  that  mercy  to  any  one  not 
united  to  Christ  is  an  utter  im[K}ssibility.  Out  of  Chiiit 
there  is  no  mercy,  and  can  be  no  mercy,  else  Christ  died 
in  vain.  There  would  have  been  no  necessity  whsterer 
for  an  atonement  in  such  a  case,  because  if  God  couldbe 
merciful  to  ant/  one  out  of  Christ,  he  might  have  heen 
merciful  to  ali.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  trusting  to 
the  general  mercy  of  God,  and  are  conscious  that  thej  aie 
not  united  to  Christ,  must  be  labouring  under  a  very 
dangerous  mistake.  There  can  be  no  lawless  mercy  vith 
God,  and  this  would  be  a  violation  of  law  which  we  fatve 
no  right  to  expect.  Both  Mr.  Combe  and  Mr.  Oaoietdl 
us  that  it  is  impossible— so  impossible,  that  itisactnslly 
incapable  of  proof ;  and  even  though  an  angel  from 
heaven  were  to  tell  us  that  God  foi^ve  the  sinner 
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vitboat  panishlng  his  sin,  we  must  not  believe  him. 
Our  sins,  in  order  to  be  forgiven,  must  be  conveyed  some- 
where ;  the  only  place  to  which  tliey  can  be  conveyed 
la  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  only  means  of  convey- 
•nee  is  union.  If  they  are  not  so  disposed  of,  and  yet 
remain  unpunished,  they  would  stain  the  justice  and 
the  throne  of  God,  which  is  impossible. 

Here,  too,  we  have  an  explanation  of  that  whicli  other- 
wise would  be  inexplicable— the  line  drawn  between  the 
saved  and  the  unsaved.  An  eternal  heaven  and  an  eternal 
bell,  with  no  intermediate  state  between  them,  are  tre- 
mendous contrasts.  But  in  a  world  containing  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  moral  character,  shaded  off  by  an  al- 
most infinite  variety  of  degrees,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  draw  a  well-marked  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.  Commencing  with  the  very 
best  and  most  exemplary  of  the  human  race,  we  go  down, 
bj  the  most  delicate  gradations,  to  the  very  lowest  and 
most  degraded  of  our  species.  But  who  will  undertake 
to  say  how  good  a  man  must  be  before  he  can  be  sure 
that  he  will  be  received  into  heaven,  or  how  wicked  a 
man  most  be  before  he  is  certain  to  be  cast  into  hell  ? 
Where  is  it  possible  to  draw  the  line  ?  There  is  no 
eoneeivable  point  where,  if  the  line  were  drawn,  justice 
would  not  be  outraged.  ,The  difference|between  the  worst 
of  those  who  should  be  saved,  and  the  best  of  those  who 
should  be  lost,  would  be  so  slight,  and  the  distinction 
so  delicate,  that  no  human  mind  could  appreciate  it. 
It  eannot  be  that  the  infinite  justice  of  God,  which,  in 
his  physical  administration,  is  so  perfect,  and  measures 
out  its  penalties  to  the  very  millionth  part  of  a  grain, 
cm  be  so  grossly  rough  and  inconsiderate  in  the  higher 
and  nobler  sphere.  The  supposition  is  so  monstrous, 
that  it  would  be  a  libel,  not  upon  God  only,  but  upon 
Uie  most  incompetent  judge  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
beBdi,  to  suppose  that  he  could  measure  out  justice 
after  such  a  fashion. 

Bot  this  is  not  the  Bible  doctrine  of  salvation,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  absurdity.  The 
line  which  it  draws  between  the  saved  and  the  unsaved 
is  a  reasonable  and  intelligible  line,  approved  not  only  by 
eveiy  principle  of  philosophy,  but  by  common  sense. 
Tbe  line  which  it  draws  is  as  grand  and  as  broad  as  that 
wfaidi  separates  life  from  death,  between  which  there  is  a 
golf  as  deep  as  that  which  separates  between  heaven  and 
hdL  According  to  the  Bible,  a  man  is  saved,  not  because 
be  18  better  than  others,  but  because  he  is  in  Christ,  and 
becanse  Christ  is  vn  him  ;  and  a  man  is  lost,  not  because 
be  is  worse  than  others,  but  because  he  is  not  in  Christ, 
and  because  Christ  does  not  dwell  in  him.  Man,  being 
a  sinner,  must  die,  not  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge  only, 
but  by  the  operation  of  a  law ;  and  when  he  dies  he 
descends  into  hell,  because  there  is  no  other  place  to 
vbidi  he  can  go,  uriUss  some  one  inter fert  to  save  him, 
Mwrj  sin  that  a  man  commits  is  a  moral  poison  that  fur- 
ther ooimpts  his  moral  nature,  and  ensures  his  death ; 
■pen  tbe  same  principle  that  the  physical  laws  inexorably 
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inflict  their  own  penalty,  without  regard  to  moral  charac- 
ter. Why  is  cancer  incurable,  and  why  does  the  person 
who  is  poisoned  die  ?  Simply  because  it  is  a  law.  And 
so  do  the  moral  laws  ensure  that  '*  the  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die,"  and  all  that  is  needed  to  ensure  that  sours 
destmction  is  that  it  should  be  let  alone.  Whatever 
men  may  think  of  the  severity  or  the  unmercifulness  oC 
this  moral  administration,  no  one  can  say  that  it  is  not 
awfully  intelligible,  and  dreadfully  consistent. 

But  why  should  it  be  called  unmerciful  ?  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  physical  laws  so.  The  child  of  a  profligate 
man  inherits  a  body  full  of  weakness  and  suffering. 
Does  God  work  a  miracle  to  save  him  ?  Ask  Mr.  Combe, 
ne  does  not ;  and  yet  we  do  not  say  that  God*s  physical 
administration  is  unmerciful,  because  the  law  inexorably 
inflicts  its  own  punishment.  It  is  true  that  in  the  higher 
administrations  we  should  expect  a  more  loving  regimen 
than  in  the  lower  and  less  important ;  but  no  man  can 
complain  that,  in  introducing  this  clement  of  mercy, 
there  should  be  the  same  infinity  of  justice,  and  the 
same  inviolability  of  law.  The  plan  and  mode  of 
salvation  revealed  in  the  Bible  may  contain  many  un- 
known and  mysterious  elements,  but  this  one  grand 
feature  which  it  presents  of  its  having  been  framed  in 
the  interests  of  holiness,  and  recognizing  the  inviolability 
of  law,  commends  it  to  the  veneration  of  mankind. 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life.*'  That  God  could  give  up  his 
Son  to  suffering  and  shame  for  the  sake  of  his  ruined 
creatiures,  but  oould  not,  by  any  means,  pardou  them 
by  a  violation  of  law,  does  not  convey  to  us  the  idea  of 
a  remorseless  tyrant,  or  an  insensate  God,  but  rather 
that  of  a  Being  who  commands  at  once  our  highest  ad- 
miration and  adoring  love. 

According  to  the  Bible,  then,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  a  man  is  lost ;  it  is  because  he  is  not  in  Ciihist,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  his  ruin  is  that  he  should 
be  let  alone.  Like  a  man  who  is  wrecked,  and  floating 
on  a  plank  in  the  wide  ocean,  he  perishes  simply  because 
he  is  not  rescued  from  his  danger,  and  because  no  lifeboat 
comes  that  way  to  save  him.  No  one  would  accuse  God 
of  injustice,  in  allowing  the  physical  laws  to  take  their 
course,  supposing  the  shipwrecked  mariner  to  be  allowed 
to  perish ;  but  in  this  higher  administration  God  did 
provide  a  lifeboat  in  his  Son,  for  perishing  sinners,  and 
bade  the  mariners  go  out  to  every  creature,  and  entreat 
them  to  come  in.  Eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed, 
and  these  unfaithful  and  unmerciful  mariners,  although 
they  had  the  lifeboat  in  their  hands,  have  7iot  gone  out 
to  save  the  lost ;  and  the  consequence  is  that,  whereas 
ALL  might  have  had  the  gospel  offered  to  them,  if  the 
mariners  had  done  their  duty,  thousands  have  never 
heard  the  joyful  sound.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  those 
to  whom  the  gospel  has  been  preached,  and  the  offer 
made,  but  who,  because  they  did  not  believe,  would  not 
accept  it,  and  are  let  axone  ?  They  may,  indeed,  be 
virtuous,  and  moral,  and  benevolent ;  but  because  they 
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are  not  in  Christ^  tbey  ore  not  saved.    Whose  fault 
is  this  ? 

At  the  same  time,  it  most  be  observetl  that,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  law,  the  union  between 
the  sinner  and  Christ  roust  be  a  real  and  personal 
union^  not  theoretical  only,  nor  fictitious.    There  is  no 


possibility  of  over-reaching  the  laws  of  (Ml  by  Mf 
legal  equivocation.  The  union  must  be  a  union  fiks 
that  of  the  husband  and  wife  in  regard  to  property,  or 
the  head  and  hand  in  regard  to  crime.  Jostioe  wiO 
not  be  fooled  into  mercy  by  a  pretended  mnon  vhiefa 
exists  only  in  fancy,  and  has  no  reality  in  faxL 
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Iir  TWO  PAPE&S. 


I|T  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
year  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt 
that  the  Tabernacle  was  completed 
and  set  up  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  (Ex.  xl.  17), 

"  Then  a  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
tabernacle"  (Ex.  xl.  34);  "and  the  Lord  called 
unto  Moses,  and  spake  unto  him  out  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  saying  "  (Lev. 
i.  1). 

Such  is  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of 
Leviticus.  And  now  began  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  that  had  before  been  made  unto  Moses : — 
"I  will  meet  with  theo,  and  I  will  commune 
with  thee  from  above  the  mercy -seat,  from  be- 
tween the  two  chenibims  which  aic  upon  the  ark 
of  the  testimony,  of  all  things  which  I  will  give 
thee  in  commandment  unto  the  cliildren  of  Israel" 
(Ex.  XXV.  22).    • 

Thus,  "  while  the  moral  law  was  given  %vith 
terror  from  a  burning  mountain  in  thunder  and 
lightning,  the  remedial  law  of  sacrifice  is  given 
more  gently  from  a  mercy-seat,  because  that  was 
typical  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  which  is  the 
ministration  of  life  and  peace."  * 

With  sacrifice,  as  a  propitiatory  rite,  mankind 
had  long  been  familiar;  but  now,  to  a  single 
nation,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  set  apart  as  the  typical  Cliurch  of  God,  was 
to  be  given  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  way  of 
life. 

Judaism  was  the  projected  shadow  of  a  com- 
ing reality ;  and  from  the  substance  it  derived 
its  shape  and  outline.     But  its  higher  teachings 


*  ]U[atthcw  llenry. 


were  less  for  the  Church  of  that  day  than  for  the 
Church  of  the  f  utureand  of  all  time.  Its  ordinauMi 
and  symbols  were  to  the  Jew  what  the  alphabet 
and  primer  are  to  the  child;  but  in  their 
spiritual  significance  they  are  for  the  Chnstiin, 
to  whom  they  furnish  the  most  exquisite  illni- 
trations  of  the  gospel,  and  which,  as  divinely 
given,  cannot  mislead  if  but  rightly  interpreCei 
For  Judaism,  "  in  its  expiations,  in  its  washhi^ 
in  all  its  solemnities,  constituted  a  volume  of 
prophecy  expressed  by  signs,  in  which  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  goipel,  wm 
prefigured.  But  the  service  of  the  tabeniadi 
was  a  record,  the  language  and  characters  of 
which  few  of  those  who  were  perpetuatii|^  ft 
understood.  Being  typical  and  prophetic,  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  prescribed  intli 
the  most  minute  exactness ;  that  the  obserfim 
of  every  tittle  should  be  enforced,  and  no  dis- 
cretion allowed  for  deviating  from  the  fomnli) 
for  adding,  diminishing,  or  altering.  The  |le^ 
formance  of  such  a  service  was  like  taking  • 
copy  of  a  book  in  an  unknown  toBgae,  wken 
the  alteration  of  a  word,  or  a  letter,  or  a  dot, 
may  destroy  the  sense  in  some  material  point. 
It  was  therefore  the  will  of  God  that  it  shoild 
be  performed  according  to  the  letter  of  the  oqib- 
mandment."* 

The  earlier  economy  thus  embodies  efsrlirf- 
ing  truth,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time  form  as 
instructive  portion  of  the  Word  of  (Jod.  Nor  ii 
it  too  much  to  say  that,  as  a  dictionary  is  i^ 
quired  to  interpret  the  words  of  a  new  langaig^ 
so  the  words  and  facts  of  the  gospel  eta  be 

*  "  The  Three  Temples  oC  the  One  God,"  by  BUbop  Hindi 
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derstood  in  the  fulness  of  their  meaning  only 
the  types  and  institutions  given  to  Israel."^ 
i.  Christian  ignorant  of  Judaism  can  have 
t  a  most  imperfect  notion  of  the  evidence  and 
Bftdth  of  Christianity,  especially  of  the  atone- 
int,  acceptance  on  the  ground  of  which  is  the 
B  great  lesson  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices.  And 
lile  these  throw  much  light  on  the  suhject  of 
)  atonement  of  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  New 
stament,  they,  at  the  same  time,  draw  all  their 
fat  and  meaning  from  it/'f 
At  first,  however,  the  ritual  of  Leviticus  is 
ibarrassing.  For  instead  of  the  one  primeval 
xifice,  of  unmistakable  significance,  and 
oajestic  in  its  simplicity,'*  we  have  a  multi- 
city  of  offerings,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  read 
nr  distinctive  lessons.  Their  number  and 
riety,  with  the  confusing  effect  of  cross-lights, 
!in  only  to  create  haze  and  uncertainty.  We 
1,  too,  as  if  the  completeness  and  sufficiency 
ared  by  the  one  great  sacrifice  were  impaired 
1  weakened  by  the  many.  And  the  embar- 
Bment  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  unex- 
sted,  the  singular  order  in  wliich  the  offerings 
ne  before  us.  For  the  sin-offering,  now 
wifically  appointed,  is  neither  foremost,  nor 
nnlimited  intent.  On  the  contrary,  it  comes 
er  the  peace-offering,  and  seems  designed  for 
m  of  ignorance  only  !  All  this  is  perplexing. 
r-«nd-by,  however,  when  the  right  view-point 
fiMmd,  the  lights  combine,  and  the  Mosaic 
■ton  stands  out  clearly  defined  in  every  feature, 
«  grand  unity,  instructive  not  only  in  each  of 
members,  but  instructive  likewise  in  the  order 
their  collocation.  Each  offering  is  seen  to 
present  some  cue  use  or  aspect  of  Christ's 
Miement ;  the  whole  group  being  required  to 
;  it  forth  in  the  fulness  of  its  adaptation  to  the 
eds  of  the  true  Israelite,  with  the  development 
whose  inner  life  and  experience  the  arrang^- 
mt  of  the  group  is  found  to  be  strikingly 
mrdant. 

Bnt  ere  we  go  on  to  speak  of  the  several 
lations  now  instituted,  let  us  glean  such  notices 
Bserifice  as  the  earlier  Scriptures  afford.  These 
iices  are  of  the  most  incidental  kind,  and 
ignlarly  few,  considering  the  supreme  import- 


*  "  (,1)rist  and  the  Scriptorwi,"  by  Saphir. 
f  iilewart,  of  Qromarty. 


ance  of  the  subject,  and  considering  also  that 
the  field  from  which  we  gather  them  stretdies 
over  a  period  of  twenty-five  centuries ;  a  dura- 
tion so  vast  that,  in  comparison,  the  existence 
of  Judaism  is  little  more  than  a  parenthesis 
between  the  patriarchal  dispensation  and  the 
Christian.  Nor  do  we  learn  from  these  Scrip- 
tures the  origin  of  a  rite,  which  yet  has  been 
the  fundamental  principle  of  all  religions,  the 
central  point  of  worship  everywhere  and  in  all 
ages.  That  sacrifice,  however,  was  of  divine 
appointment,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  For  how 
else  can  be  explained  the  universal  prevalence 
of  an  observance  so  extraordinary,  so  contrary 
to  natural  reason,  as  that  of  vicarious  atone- 
ment— the  notion  that  guilt  can  be  expiated 
by  other  blood  than  that  of  the  offender  I  The 
third  of  Genesis,  however,  sheds  a  light  upon 
the  darkness.  For  it  tells  us  that  ^*  unto  Adam 
and  his  wife  did  the  Lord  God  make  coats 
of  skins,  and  clothed  them "  (Oen.  iii.  21). 
*^  Much  is  hidden  in  these  words.  With  a  sense 
upon  the  suriace,  there  is  a  sense  also  below  the 
surface.  The  sinner  can  only  be  clothed  at  the 
cost  of  a  life.  Some  harmless  beast,  which  had 
not  died  if  they  had  not  sinned,  must  perish,  and 
perisli  by  God's  immediate  decree,  that  they 
may  be  clothed ;  that  what  covered  it  may 
thenceforth  cover  them,  being  the  garment  in 
which  they  may  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  before 
God.  In  this  view,  that  offering  was  the  first 
of  a  long  series,  a  type  and  a  shadow,  a  prelude 
and  a  prophecy  of  that  coming  Sacrifice,  in  which 
all  the  others  were  to  find  their  consummation 
and  their  end.  The  third  of  Genesis  is  assoredly 
the  most  important  chapter  in  the  whole  Bible. 
It  is  the  only  chapter  which,  could  we  conceive 
it  withdrawn,  would  leave  the  rest  of  Scripture 
unintelligible.* 

The  earliest  sacrifice  mentioned  in  Scripture  is 
the  burnt-offering  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  4,  5).  Brief 
but  full  of  meaning  is  the  record,  for  it  tells  us 
that  "  the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  his 
offering ;  but  to  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he 
had  not  respect," — thus  proving  the  divine  ap- 
pointment of  sacrifice, — for  not  after  man's  de- 
vice will  the   Lord  bo  worshipped,  but  only 

*  Archbiihop  Trencli. 
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iu  a  way  marked  out  and  prescribed  by  bimsclf 
(Mark  vii.  7).  Next  comes  tlie  burnt-offering  of 
Noah,  when  "  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savour," 
and  "  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud/'  in  token  of 
his  covenant  of  mercy  (Gen.  viii.  20,  21 ;  ix.  13). 
Then  follow  the  offerings  of  Abraham,  whose 
altars  built  here,  built  there,  as  he  journeyed 
along  a  land  not  his  own,  marked  a  life  of  faith, 
and  betokened  the  presence  of  a  reconciled  God 
(Gen.  xii.  7,  8  ;  xiii.  4).  Of  Isaac  there  is  the 
one  instance  at  Becrsheba,  where  he  builds  an 
altar  to  the  God  of  his  father  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxvi.  23-25) ;  but  that  sacrifice  was  to  him  no 
strange  thing  is  plain  from  the  touching  words 
on  Mount  Moriah,  "  My  father  !  behold  the  fire 
and  the  wood,  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt- 
offering?  "  (Gen.  xxiL  7).  Of  Jacob,  too,  the  notices 
are  scant.  When  re-entering  Canaan,  he  rears 
an  altar  in  the  field  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor, 
calling  it  El-elohe-Israel  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18-20). 
And  when,  after  long  years  of  vicissitude,  Bethel 
is  made  his  dwelling-place,  an  altar  is  erected  to 
Him  who  had  there  appeared  to  him  in  the  day 
of  his  distress,  when  he  fled  from  the  face  of  Esau 
his  brother ;  and  that  hallowed  spot  is  made  yet 
more  memorable,  for  there  God  "  talks  "  with  him, 
and  the  promise  is  renewed, — "  Thy  name  shall 
not  be  called  any  more  Jacob,  but  Israel  shall 
be  thy  name  "  (Gen.  xxxv.  1-15).  And  yet 
again,  when  full  of  years,  and  about  to  go  down 
with  his  sons  into  Egypt,  we  find  him  sacrificing 
to  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac,  and  this  at  Beer- 
.sheba  (Gen.  xlvi.  1-3),  the  place  where  Isaac 
himself  had  sacrificed,  and  perhaps  was  wont  to 
sacrifice;  for  these  few  instances  of  sacrificial 
worship  are  to  be  viewed  as  but  illustrations  of 
what  we  may  well  believe  to  have  been  the 
patiiarchal  usage  and  custom.* 

Generations  now  pass  away,  nor  until  the  seed 
of  Jacob  have  multiplied  into  a  nation  do  ive  meet 
with  another  reference  to  sacrifice.  It  is  on  the  eve 
of  the  exodus,  when  the  herds  and  flocks  of  Israel 
are  demanded  of  the  stubborn  King  of  Egypt  for 
offerings  to  the  Lord  (Ex.  x.  24-27). 

Thus,  however  brief  the  summary,  we  trace, 
from  Eden  to  Sinai,  the  one  way  of  reconciliation. 


*  G«neait  xxxL  54  is  omitted,  as  referring,  perhaps,  to  a  feast 
ratlier  tlmn  a  sacrifice.  See  marginal  reading.  But  the  feas*. 
way  liave  foliowud  upon  a  sacriflcx 


the  same  from  the  beginning  down  through  all 
the  ages ;  but  the  further  back,  the  higher  and 
purer  seems  to  have  been  the  knowledge  of  God. 
For  with  the  earlier  patriarchs  Gt>d  tcaJked  and 
talked^  awakening,  by  personal  intercourse  and 
teaching  on  his  part,  that  acquaintance  with  him- 
self for  which  man  was  created ;  for  as  speech  lies 
dormant  in  the  heart  of  a  child  till  called  into 
exercise  by  the  speech  which  he  hears  around 
him,  so  it  is  only  his  own  '^  I  am  the  Lord,"  that 
calls  forth  the  response  "Thou  art  my  God."* 

But  whatever  that  earlier  light,  and  whaterer 
the  subsequent  darkness,  we  now  reach  a  period 
when  the  Scriptures  disclose  a  fuller  revelation 
both  of  man's  duty  and  of  the  way  of  salvation. 
For  the  chosen  people  are  to  be  taken  into  cove- 
nant with  Jehovah  ;  and,  as  preparatory  to  that 
august  transaction,  the  law,  at  first  written  in  the 
heart,  but  now  well-nigh  obliterated,  is  spoken 
to  the  ear  with  "  the  voice  of  words,"  and  tfter- 
wards  engiaven  on  tables  of  stone :  the  gospd 
rite  of  sacrifice  too  is  enjoined  anew,  with  pro- 
mise of  divine  acceptance.      The  circumstaDces 
are  of  dread  solemnity.      For  the   people  are 
brought  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God,  and 
stand  at  the  nether  part  of  Mount  Sinai,  which 
is  altogether   on  a  smoke,   because   the  Loid 
descends  upon  it  in  fire ;  and  the  smoke  theiwf 
ascends  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  wUe 
mount  quakes  greatly  (Ex.  xix.  17-20).    Aii 
so  terrible  is  the  sight  that  the  people  remon 
and  stand  afar  off  (Ex.  xx.  18),  and  even  Hoeei 
is  overcome  of  terror  (Heb.  xii.  21).     Bat  imiiK- 
diatcly  they  are  reassured.     "  An  altar  of  earth 
shalt  thou  make  unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice 

thereon   thy   burnt -offerings in    all  places 

where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee, 
and  I  will  bless  thee  "  (Ex.  xx.  24).  Thus,  as  in 
the  case  of  man's  first  sin,  the  revelation  of  mercf 
follows  close  upon  the  sense  of  guilt  and  short- 
coming. 

And  now  that  both  law  and  gospel  have  heen 
set  forth  anew,  there  ensues  the  ceremonial  of  the 
covenanting. 

First  of  all,  certain  statutes — ^judicial)  ritual, 
and  moral — are  delivered  to  Moses  for  the  obserr- 
ance  of  the  commonwealth.     These  are  recited 


""  Lutliardts'  '  FasdJuaenUl  Xratha." 
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L  the  audience  of  the  people,  who  make  answer, 
All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  will  we  do." 
hey  are  then  inscribed  in  a  book  called  "  The 
ook  of  the  Covenant."  *  The  altar  is  now  built 
ith  twelve  pillars,  according  to  the  twelve  tribes 

Israel.  The  offerings  are  presented,  and  of 
e  blood,  half  is  sprinkled  on  the  altar.  The 
>rds  of  the  book  are  again  read  in  the  hearing 

the  people,  who  again  make  answer,  "  All  that 
e  Xiord  hath  said  will  we  do,  and  be  obedient." 
be  remainder  of  the  blood  is  then  sprinkled  on 
e  book  and  on  the  people,  Moses  saying,  '^  Be- 
»]d  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord 
ith    made    with     you    concerning    all    these 

>rcl8."t 

The    covenant  being   thus  solemnly  ratified, 

ere    follows  a  marvellous   communion.      For 

OSes  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy 

the  elders  of  Israel,  are  called  up  to  the  mount 

eat  bread  in  the  presence  of  God.  "  And  they 
w  the  Qod  of  Israel :  and  there  was  under  his 
tst  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire}  stone, 
id  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clcar- 
!8S."  The  transition  is  from  Sinai  to  Zion. 
he  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest  are 
me,  and  through  an  atmosphere  of  crystalline 
nrity  the  azure  sky  appears,  like  a  pavement  of 
,oe,  betokening  peace."  The  saints  of  the 
Qird,  thus  "gathered  unto  him,''  and  now  ''in 
avenant  by  sacrifice"  (Ps.  1.  5),  eat  and  drink 
efoTe  him,  and  upon  the  nobles  of  Israel  no 
land  18  laid  (Ex.  xxiv.  1-11). 

Sncli,  briefly,  was  the  ceremonial  of  this  gieat 
>veaanting,  and  such  the  fellowship  that  fol- 
>wed.  To  Israel,  a  people  ransomed  and  thus 
near  unto  Jehovah,"  the  Decalogue  is  evan- 
elized  by  its  preface,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God 
rhich  bath  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
lit  of  the  house  of  bondage."  We  speak  of  the 
rue  Israel,  the  Church  of  God;  and  here,  as 
hroughout,  we  ref«r,  not  to  what  the  Jew  under- 
tood,  but  to  what  Judaism  prefigured. 

But  all  this  while  there  is  neither  priesthood 
lor  ritual,   nor   has   Jehovah  a   dwelling-place 


*  This  book  consUts  of  Kx.  xxL,  xxii.,  xxiiL 

i  Ex.  xjdr.  i-8  ;  also  Heb.  Ix.  18-20.  prinUd  in  full. 

*  "  The  Oriental  sapphire  is  of  a  bine,  sky  colonr,  or  fine  asnre  ; 
*lsenM  it  is  that  the  prophets  describe  the  throne  of  God  as  it 

of  the  eolour  of  a  sapphire ;  that  is,  of  celestial  blue  or 
(Eiek.  X.  L) — Cruden. 


among  his  people ;  and  months  must  yet  elapse 
ere  the  typical  institutions  of  Judaism  come  into 
existence. 

To  Moses,  however,  instructions  are  now  given 
to  prepare  a  tabernacle  according  to  a  pattern 
shown  to  him,  and  "  in  each  bolt  and  partition 
significant."'''  He  is  directed  to  separate  Aaron 
and  his  sons  to  the  priest's  office  (Ex.  xxviii.  1); 
a  ceremonial  of  consecration  is  prescribed  (Ex. 
xxviii.);  a  daily  burnt-offering  enjoined  (Ex.xxix. 
38) ;  and  the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  is  graci- 
ously promised.  After  a  wondrous  communing 
of  forty  days,  the  man  of  God  descends  from  the 
mount  bearing  in  his  hands  the  "  two  tables  of 
testimony,  tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger 
of  God"(Ex.  xxxi.  18.) 

At  length  the  sacred  tent  is  reared,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  fills  it ;  the  tabernacle  of  God 
is  with  men,  and  he  dwells  with  them ;  they  are 
his  people,  and  he  is  their  God. 

And  now  has  arrived  the  fulness  of  the  time 
for  the  symbolic  Gospel  of  Leviticus.  Fi*om 
the  tabernacle  the  Lord  calls  (Lev.  i.  1),  and  as 
Moses  draws  near  there  is  heard  '*  the  voice  of 
one  speaking  unto  him  from  off  the  mercy-scat 
that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testimony  from  between 
the  two  cherubims"  (Num.  vii.  89).  For  thus 
graciously  did  the  Lord  "  talk  with  Moses,  and 
speak  unto  him  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh 
unto  his  friend"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11). 

The  offerings  now  appointed  constitute  a  sys- 
tem of  religious  worship  and  instruction.  They 
form  a  group  of  five  members,  each  member  with 
a  minute  law  or  ritual  of  its  own.  With  these 
subsidiary  laws,  however,  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  deal,  their  recondite  prefigurations  requir- 
ing the  finest  perception  of  gospel  similitude 
and  the  ripest  maturity  of  judgment.  Forbear- 
ing then  all  that  is  exquisite  in  symbolism,  we 
would  deal  with  the  system  in  its  larger  features 
only.  We  would  speak  of  it  in  its  unity  and  in 
the  relation  of  its  parts ;  and,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  skeleton  map,  understood  at  a  glance  and  easily 
remembered,  would  trace  the  comprehending  out- 
line and  contained  divisions :  and  this  in  the  hope 
that  the  presentation,  however  blank  and  meagre, 
may  remove  some  of  the  perplexities  commonly 
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experienced  by  the  reader  of  Leviticus,  and,  like 
the  map,  prepare  for  the  study  of  what  lies 
within. 

1.  The  first  in  order  of  the  group  is  the 
Bumt-ofitcring  (Lew,  i.).  This  great  oblation, 
the  primeval,  catholic  sacrifice  appointed  in  the 
beginning,  when  as  yet  there  was  neither  Jew  nor 
Ckntile,  having  descended  from  age  to  age,  is  now 
adopted  as  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  system. 
Representing  the  atonement  of  Christ  in  its  in- 
finite fulness,  and  instituted  for  the  sins,  not  of 
any  one  people  or  nation,  but  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  this  offering  holds  the  foremost  and 
chief  place  in  the  Mosaic  ritual.  It  formed  the 
grand,  public  expiation  for  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  availed  for  sins  of  whatever  kind.  It 
was  the  root  or  stock  from  which  all  the  other 
offerings  sprang, — ^the  basis  on  which  the  entire 
system  rested, — it  comprehended  all  within  itself. 

This  great  offering  was  presented  daily,  a  lamb 
morning  and  evening ;  weekly,  the  victims  being 
doubled  on  the  Sabbath ;  monthly,  their  number 
being  increased  at  new  moon ;  and  yearly,  for  at 
the  Passover  and  other  annual  solemnities  they 
were  still  further  multiplied  (Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.). 
It  was  a  holocaust  or  "  whole  burnt-offering," 
the  carcass  of  the  victim  being  wholly  consumed ; 
and  it  was  "  the  continual  burnt-offering,"  one 
rictim  replacing  another  upon  the  altar  without 
pause  or  intermission.*  It  was  thus  an  ever- 
Uving  sacrifice,  undying  efficacy  being  symbolized 
by  its  ceaseless  continuance.  It  was  also  of  "  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  "  (Lev.  i.  9,  13,  17), 
and  ever  burning  on  the  altar,  made  '^  continual 
intercession." 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  oblation  pointed 
to  the  whole  work  of  Christ  upon  earth :  not  to 
his  atonement  only,  but  also  to  his  life- long 
obedience;  that  along  with  "reconciliation  for 
iniquity,"  it  figured  "  the  everlasting  righteous- 
ness" (Dan.  ix.  24) — zeal,  like  a  consuming 
fire,  rendering  his  entire  life  a  holocaust,  "  an 
offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  Grod  for  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour  "  (Eph.  v.  2). 

Though  in  an  especial  sense  a  public  oblation, 
the  burnt-offering  might  be  presented  by  any 


"  As  tbe  evening;  sacrifice  was  kept  bmming  on  the  altar  "all 
niffht  antn  the  morning,"  that  of  the  morning  was  no  doubt  kept 
iburning  all  flay.    (Ler.  rt  9^  10.) 


Israelite  on  his  own  behalf.  ''  He  shall  oEfer  it 
of  his  own  voluntary  will  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle,  and  he  shall  put  his  hand  upon  tbe 

head  of  the  burnt-offering;  and  it  shall  l)el^ 
cepted  for  him  to  make  an  atonement  for  bim*^ 
(Lev.  i.  2-4). 

Of  all  the  offerings,  this  enly  could  stand  alone. 
The  others,  when  presented,  went  along  witb  it; 
but  none  of  them  for  an  instant  intermpted  or 
set  it  aside.  So  far  from  being  independent,  each 
of  them  rested  on  this  as  its  basis,  and  was  but  an 
index  or  exponent  of  some  one  feature  or  result 
of  atonement,  or  of  some  use  of  it  according  to 
the  changing  circumstances  of  the  worsbipper. 
Hence  the  poor  man's  handful  of  flour,  thongb  a 
bloodless  sacrifice,  availed  as  a  sin-ofifering  no 
less  than  the  rich  man's  bullock ;  for  both  rested 
alike  on  the  burnt-offering,  and,  thnmgfa  it, 
pointed  to  the  atonement.  Indeed,  the  sin- 
offering  itself,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  but 
a  specific  appropriation  of  this  fundamenttl  obla- 
tion. 

In  the  sacrifices  thus  viewed  —  the  honit- 
offering  as  comprehending  in  itself  all  the  othen, 
and  they,  again,  as  but  unfolding  it  in  its  vanoi» 
uses  and  shades  of  meaning — in  this,  we  conoerre, 
is  to  be  found  the  explanation  and  the  key  to  Ae 
sacrificial  system  of  the  Jews.  So  viewed^  <I 
becomes  consistent  and  harmonious.  EaGkofv- 
ing  contributes  a  light  and  a  meaning  of  ition't 
and  together,  their  lights,  instead  of  intenniagbs 
to  confuse  the  vision,  blend  into  one  ivU  ^ 
clear  illumination,  making  the  vision  gnativ 
more  distinct  and  perfect. 

Before  passing  from  this  oblation,  let  us  obeen^ 
that  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Tabernacle  ser- 
vice, on  the  day  when  Aaron  entered  upon  bii 
ministry  as  High  Priest,  "  there  came  a  fi»  o«t 
from  before  the  Lord,  and  consumed  upon  tbe 
altar  the  burnt-offering  and  the  fat :  which  wkea 
all  the  people  saw,  they  shouted,  and  fell  npft 
their  faces  "  (Lev.  ix.  24).  Can  we  wonder  that, 
seeing  the  victim  taken  and  themselves  set  fw*. 
there  should  follow  the  shout  of  a  great  deIiT«^ 
ance — this  solemnized  joy  and  lowliest  adora- 
tion? For  thus  was  the  altar  "  the  meeting- 
place  of  mercy  and  truth  "  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  10),  ^ 
Israel's  God  manifested  as  at  once  "  a  just  CW 
and  a  Saviour  "  (Isa.  xlv.  21).   It  w«i  probably  of 
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be  fire  tbas  kindled  that  we  read :  "It  shall  ever 
e  burning  upon  the  altar ;  it  shall  never  go  out" 
Lev.  vi.  13).  And  to  mark  that  no  fire  of  man's 
indling  must  thenceforth  come  upon  God's  altar, 
fadab  and  Abihu  were  soon  afterwards  "con- 
uned  by  fire  from  the  Lord,  because  they  offered 
krmnge  fire  before  the  Lord,  which  he  commanded 
bem  not "  (Lev.  x.  1,  2). 

2.  The  Meat-offeriug,  which  comes  next  (Lev. 
!.),  seems  to  have  heen  the  constant  and  unfail- 
ag  adjunct  of  the  burnt-offering,  and  may  be 
lid  to  have  belonged  to  it.  It  went  along  with 
i  always,  and  without  it  the  burnt-offering  was 
1  a  sense  incomplete.  Thus  wc  read  i^ain  and 
gain  of  "  the  burnt-offering,  and  his  meat-offer- 
ig"  (Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.,  passim). 

Apart  from  the  meat-offering,  the  great  sacri- 
joe  was  wanting — ^not  indeed  in  power  to  atone, 
at  in  actual  result.  Though  in  itself  all-suffi- 
ient,  it  was  yet  inefficient,  and  failed  of  its  pur- 
ose.  It  was  unavailing,  because  unappropriated. 
for  the  meat-offering,  as  we  conceive,  figured 
hat  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  without 
rfaidi  the  expiation  ol  Christ  can  no  more  save 
ban  bread  can  nourish  without  being  eaten. 

The  two  offerings  are  thus  correlative,  and 
khibit  different  sides  or  aspects  of  the  same 
hiiig:  the  one  representing  atonement  in  its 
nlattfrn  to  God,  as  satisfying  the  claims  of  divine 
the  other,  in  its  relation  to  man,  as 
the  needs  of  his  soul.  In  the  one,  we 
\uen  the  universal  provision ;  in  the  other,  the 
iodifidnal  appropriation. 

In  itself  the  meat  offering  was  not  a  sacrifice, 
or  there  was  no  life  taken  nor  blood  shed.  It 
onaisted  of  flour  or  unleavened  cakes,  with 
»il,  frankincense,  and  salt,  part  being  consumed 
(D.  the  altar,  and  the  remainder  eaten  by  the 
irieBts — tlus  participation  in  the  offering  figuring 
ammimion  between  God  and  man :  at  the  same 
ime  a  libation  of  wine  was  poured  out.  The 
Itar  was  thus  the  communion  table  of  that  day, 
ind  the  symbols — bread  and  wine — were  the 
ame  appointed  afterwards  by  Christ  himself  in 
he  ordinance  of  the  Supper.  They  prefigured 
heaa.  what  now  they  commemorate. 

The  gospel  of  the  meat-offering  is  best  un- 
blded  in  Christ's  own  words :  "  Whoso  eateth 
oy  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal 


life For  my  fiesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my 

blood  is  drink  indeed He  that  eateth  me,  even 

he  shall  live  by  me  "  (John  vi.  54-57).     Here 
we  have  both  the  sacrifice  and  the  appropriation. 

"  The  meat-offering,"  says  Ainsworth, "  figure  1 
communion  with  God  and  participation  in  that 
atonement  whereby  Christ  becomes  the  bread  of 
life,  of  which,  as  a  royal  priesthood,  the  whole 
Church  are  made  partakers.  The  oil  signified 
the  grace  and  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whereby 
we  serve  God  with  gladness.  The  frankincense, 
that  sweet  savour  of  Christ  whereby  we  are 
acceptable  to  God.  The  salt,  the  perpetuity  of 
Gx)d's  covenant,  and  the  incorruptibility  of  the 
life  now  given." 

3.  The  Peace-offering  (Lev.  iii.,  vii.)  follows : 
for,  "  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ "  (Rom.  v.  1). 

Of  this  offering,  likewise,  part  was  burned  upon 
the  altar,  and  part  belonged  to  the  priest  and  to 
the  worshipper.^  It  was  designed  not  to  make 
peace,  but  to  give  expression  to  the  peace  already 
made  and  enjoyed.  It  was  also  a  thank-offering. 
And,  because  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  its  pre- 
sentation, was  called  sometimes  a  heave-offering, 
sometimes  a  wave-offering. 

Certain  peculiarities  of  the  ritual  may  be 
noticed,  the  meaning  being  too  plain  to  admit 
of  doubt  or  controversy. 

(1.)  The  Lord's  portion  of  the  sacrifice  was 
laid  upon  the  burnt-offering :  "  Aaron's  sons  shall 
bum  it  on  the  altar  upon  the  burnt-sacrifice" 
(Lev.  iii.  5).  This  is  to  be  carefully  noted,  for 
peace  must  have  propitiation  as  its  basis.  Thus 
resting  on  the  burnt-offering,  it  pointed  to  the 
unity  of  the  whole  system  of  sacrifice. 

(2.)  The  worshipper's  portion  might  be  eaten 
anywhere — in  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  or  at  home ; 
alone,  or  with  the  family — ^peace  with  God  being 
independent  of  place  or  circumstance. 

(3.)  Leaven,  elsewhere  strictly  forbidden,  is 
tolerated  here  (Lev.  vii.  13),  for  pardon  and  peace 
do  not  imply  perfect  holiness.  Nor  is  daily  con- 
flict with  indwelling  sin  inconsistent  with  the 
fullest  sense  of  reconciliation. 

(4.)  But  no  one  living  in  circumstances  of 
defilement,  or  conscious  of  uncleanness  resting 
upon  him,  might  partake  of  this  offering  (Lev 
vii.  20,  21).    And  can  he  have  peace  who  is 
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living  in  sin,  or  whose  conscience  is  unpurged  by 
the  blood  of  sprinkling  ? 

(5.)  The  breast  and  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
victim  were  lifted  up  and  waved  as  in  triumph 
before  the  Lord  (Lev.  vii.  30-34).  The  parts  of 
the  sacrifice  here  made  prominent  remind  us  of 
the  breastplate  and  shoulder-pieces  of  Aaron, 
wliereon  were  engraven  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes  (Ex.  xxviii.  9-29),  and  seem,  like  these 


insignia,  to  point  to  the  power  and  synptthy  of 
Him  who  bears  upon  his  shoulders  and  in  his 
breast  the  cares  and  interests  of  his  people.  And 
in  the  mystic  gestures,  we  have  the  worshipper 
making  his  boast  of  a  Saviour  omnipotent  tad 
compassionate,  and  calling  on  those  around  to 
unite  with  him.  ''Extol'*'  the  Lord  with  me, 
let  us  exalt  his  name  together ;  "  such  is  the  lin* 
guage  of  his  acts. 


BUYING    OPPORTnBriTIE& 
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is  agreed  by  Dean  Alford  and  all  the  most 
accurate  students  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, that  the  text  ''redeeming  the  time" 
should  be  read  "  buying  the  opportunity^* 
The  word  "  redeem  "  has  a  rather  theological  sound  to 
the  ordinary  reader,  and  suggests  Christ's  ransom  of  our 
souls.  "Time"  b  a  word  of  indefinite  extent.  But 
"  opportunity  "  is  a  sharply-defined  word.  It  describes 
the  very  nick  of  time,— the  golden  moment  for  the  doing 
uf  a  thing.  It  is  that  especial  season  most  favourable 
for  the  purpose.  Therefore  Paul— who  was  himself  a 
minute  man— urges  his  readers  to  "secure  their  oppor- 
tunities." 

Our  Lord  emphasized  the  supreme  value  of  grasping 
the  present  moment :  "  I  must  work  the  works  of  him 
that  sent  me  while  it  is  day ;  for  the  night  cometh,  in 
which  no  man  can  work."  "Walk  while  ye  have  the 
hght,  lest  darkness  come  upon  yon."  Mark,  too,  with 
what  sharp  precision  the  time  for  securing  our  salvation 
is  presented  in  God's  Word :  "Now  is  the  well-accepted 
time ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  Three 
times  over  is  that  tremendous  alarm-bell  rung  by  the 
hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  "  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his 
voice,  harden  not  your  heart."  If  we  dig  underneath 
the  surface  of  several  passages,  we  find  the  same  idea 
lurking  there.  A  "  word  fitly  spoken  "  signifies  a  word 
opportunely  spoken.  In  Leviticus  we  read  of  a  "fit 
man  ; "  but  it  should  be  read— the  man  of  opportunity. 
The  men  who  have  succeeded  best,  have  been  the  men 
who  grasped  their  opportunities.  That  martial  bull- 
dog, Frederick  the  Great,  defied  nearly  all  Europe  to 
conquer  him  for  seven  long  years,  simply  by  his  intui- 
tions of  the  right  moments,  and  his  prompt  use  of  them. 
His  most  famous  pupil— Napoleon — was  a  king  of  oppor- 
tunities. He  used  to  say,  "  There  is  a  crisis  in  every 
battle,— a  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  on  which  the  fate  of  the 
battle  depends.  To  gain  this  is  victory  ;  to  lose  it  is  de- 
feat." In  nearly  every  battle  of  life  there  are  pivot- 
occasions  on  which  the  greatest  interests  are  depending. 
The  loss  of  them  never  can  be  retrieved.  There  are 
ii:erchants  who  never  buy  until  the  wares  have  gone  up, 


and  never  sell  until  they  have  gone  down.  They  com- 
plain of  their  "  bad  luck ;  *'  but  it  is  always  the  lackcf 
loitering  stupidity  to  be  just  a  little  way  behind  the 
point  where  all  the  successes  are  won.  The  secret  of  no- 
cess  is  to  secure  life's  opportunities.  Ten  minutes  of  Bkip 
striking  when  the  iron  is  hot^  is  worth  days  of  tiraoM 
hammering  when  it  has  grown  cold. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  Christians  in  this.  ForBiUi 
religion  is  the  highest  common  sense  applied  to  the 
service  of  God.  "  As  we  have  therefore  opportimity,  kt 
us  do  good  unto  all  men."  Paul  practised  as  be  wrote. 
There  was  a  chance  given  him  to  restore  a  cripple  it 
Lystra,  and  to  direct  a  convicted  sinner  in  the  dimgeoi 
of  Philippi,  and  to  put  a  plain  truth  into  the  can  of  Feb, 
and  to  speak  the  right  word  at  the  right  time  on  the  bl 
of  Mars.  He  did  not  let  one  of  his  chances  # 
M^Cheyne*8  success  as  a  winner  of  souls — and  P^w^ 
too— depended  much  on  their  happy  talent  of  \KJH 
opportunities.  Good  Harlan  Page,  who  is  aboit  te 
model  ma7i  among  working  American  laymen,  hti  i 
fixed  rule  never  to  lose  the  opportunity  to  win  a  tool  to 
Jesus.  The  wisest  pastor  is  the  one  who  knows  Iwv  to 
time  his  visits  when  sickness  or  sorrow  require  tiieB 
most,  and  to  speak  the  word  in  season  when  a  htutfi 
heart  is  melted.  Let  every  young  minister  write  tkis 
sentence  on  the  first  page  of  his  life-record, — The  kxsof 
opportunities  will  be  the  loss  of  success  in  my  minxitiy* 

There  is  a  solemn  lesson  for  every  unconverted  mder 
of  ours  in  the  truth  we  are  enforcing.  Friend,  if  job 
ever  reach  hell — ^for  there  is  a  hell— it  wUi  be  beaoK 
you  lost  your  opportunities  for  securing  heaven.  Ton 
have  thrown  away  many  such  already.  There  have  been 
times  when  God's  Spirit  of  love  strove  with  you  moit 
powerfully.  You  quenched  the  Spirit.  You  may  *> 
this  once  too  often.  He  that,  being  often  reproved,  ^ 
deneth  his  heart,  shall  suddenly  be  cnt  ofi^  and  that 
without  remedy.  When  such  tremendous  interests  an 
at  stake,  delay  may  be  death. 

A  sea-captain  said  that  on  a  certain  evening,  jost  ^ 

*  "  Extol,''  Utorally  •*Uft  up." 
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le  dirk  was  coming  on,  he  hove  in  sigitt  of  the  ill-fated 
emer  Central  America  carrying  signals  of  distress, 
a  nn  np  near  to  her  and  inquired  if  they  needed  help, 
iptiin  Hemdon  replied,  *'We  are  in  a  sinking  con- 
tion,  but  try  and  lie  by  us  ontil  morning."  "  You  had 
titer  send  your  passengers  and  men  on  board  now." 
tM  captain  still  replied,  *'  Lay  by  me  till  nvottiing^* 
I  tiro  hours  the  lights  of  the  Central  America  dis- 
tpeared.  In  those  two  hours  were  crowded  the  last 
iportunity  to  save  the  precious  lives  on  board. 
Unconverted  friend !  you  are  really  in  a  sinking  con- 


I  ditioH  too.  Every  sinner  is.  The  voice  of  mercy  hails 
you.  The  life-boat  of  salvation  waits  to  be  sent  off  tr» 
you.  The  trumpet-call  to  you  is,  *'Now  is  the  accepted 
time ;  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  The  present  k 
yours.  You  have  not  one  inch  of  future  in  your  hand. 
Secure  your  opportunity,  and  you  secure  eternal  life. 
It  is  only  a  moment's  work  to  accept  Christ  when  yon 
are  in  earnest.  But  even  that  moment  will  never  come 
after  the  "  door  is  shut" 

''Of  all  sad  words  uttered  hy  tongne  or  pen. 
The  laddest  are  these— it  miifht  have  btuu" 


l^]^t    ^Hlbrtit's   l^xtuBVLX^. 
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CHAPTER  YlL^Continued, 


,  yes,"  answered  Eli  emphatically ;  **  I 
should  have  obeyed  God's  voice  in  my 
heart,  and  not  listened  to  the  tempter 
and  followed  my  own  will     And  see 

at  came  of  it !    I  had  escaped  the  hospital,  certainly ; 

t  then  came  the  dear  time.     Then  again  I  made 

0  plans,  and  thought  I  would  take  from  the  can 
bononr,  little  by  little,  only  what  we  required  for 
ly  necessaries.  But  the  tempter  whispered  again: 
-  yoa  do  that,  Eli,  your  money  will  soon  be  gone ;  and, 
ddesy  people  will  wonder  where  the  old  lame  carpen- 
gets  it  all.'    Yes,  I  thought  to  myself,  they  will  call 

1  m  deceiver ;  and  I  am  not  that,  at  any  rate.  '  Are 
1  not,  Eli  ?  Have  you  not  kept  back  from  Qod  his 
By  and  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  been  silent  when 
I  bade  yon  speak,  and  tell  the  young  master  all  about 
t  And  when  Joseph  went  away,  and  the  landlady 
?•  nt  warning,  and  you,  dear  friends,  so  lovingly 
isnd  to  receive  us  two  old  folks  into  your  home,  I 
igjed  80  to  tell  you  all,  and  relieve  myself  of  the  bur- 
1  that  grew  heavier  day  by  day ;  but  Satan  would  not 

me,  and  mocked  me,  saying:  'It  is  too  late  now, 
L  EIL  You  have  been  a  hypocrite  too  long.  There 
no  forgiveness  for  you  now !'  And  there  was  an  end 
all  peace  for  me.  I  saw  now  tliat  I  had  indeed  been 
lypocrite  all  the  time.  I  took  to  myself  all  the  Lord 
d  to  the  Pharisees ;  I  despaired  of  finding  mercy,  and 
raa  driven  out  of  my  senses,  and  nearly  killed  by  it." 
"  Poor  Eli  1  **  said  Mrs.  Lin  Jfelder ;  ^'  1  saw  that  you 
re  suffering  much  at  that  time,  but  was  fur  from 
easing  the  cause." 

^  Yes ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  I  could  not  even 
tjf  for  the  wicked  one  was  always  mocking  and  tri- 
iphiog  over  me.  I  was  his  now,  he  said,  and  no  one 
old  save  me  1  Oh,  the  miserable  money,  which  had 
en  the  caose  of  my  disobedience !  But  wbat  the  Lord 
Us,  he  brings  to  pass,  in  spite  of  all  the  devil  can  do 


to  prevent  it.— And  what  was  thy  will,  dear  Lord  ?"  he 
continued  after  a  pause,  with  folded  hands  and  uplifted 
eyes ;  "  to  save  my  soul  for  ever.  And  gloriously  hast 
thou  fulfilled  it  in  me  a  poor  sinner.— When  I  was  in 
the  depths  of  my  soul's  agony  the  Lord  came  to  me 
once  more,  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  as  he  did  to  the 
sinking  Peter  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  said :  *0  thou 
of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?'  And  ns 
often  as  Satan  said  '  It  is  too  late,'  the  Lord  answered, 
*  It  is  never  too  late  as  long  as  it  is  called  to-day,  only 
repent  and  confess  thy  sin.'  And  when  I  came  to  the 
sincere  resolution  to  confess  it,  and  tell  the  young  master 
all  about  it,  whatever  might  happen,  then  the  curse  was 
removed,  I  had  my  Saviour  once  more,  and  in  him  rest 
for  my  soul  and  forgiveness  of  my  sins." 

'*  And  you  did  tell  him  ?"  asked  Swiss  Anna. 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,  or  the  peace  would  not  have  Listed 
long.  God  will  not  be  mocked,  Anna.  Last  year,  in 
the  Easter  week,  when  the  pastor  came  to  give  me  the 
holy  communion,  I  confessed  everything  to  him,  and 
begged  him  to  tell  it  in  my  name  to  the  young  master, 
and  to  the  other  gentlemen,  which  he  was  so  good  as 
to  do." 

"  Thank  God !  only  now  can  I  really  rejoice  over  the 
wonderful  help,"  said  Mrs.  Lindfelder,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

'*  And  they  let  you  keep  the  money  ?"  asked  the  father, 
astonished. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Lindfelder ;  and  told  the  pastor  to 
say  to  me  that  the  money  was  mine;  I  had  earned  it 
honestly,  and  I  might  do  what  I  pleased  with  it ;  and 
the  young  master  is  still  to  continue  my  pension  till  my 
death.  Yes,  indeed ;  it  is  all  true,  just  as  I  teU  yon. 
And  then  I  consulted  with  the  pastor,  and  determineil 
to  leave  the  money  where  it  was  another  year,  and  if 
your  Tony  should  lose  in  the  conscription,  to  bny  him 
off  with  it    But  if  he  had  won,  I  would  have  given  it 
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all  to  the  pastor  to  be  spent  in  helping  Christian  mis- 
sions and  works  of  charity,  and  in  that  way  have  restored 
it  to  Gk)d,  to  vhom  it  belongs.  Bat  now  that  God  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  of  making  some  retnm  to  you 
for  all  your  love  and  kindness  to  me,  I  take  it  as  a  sign 
that  he  has  indeed  forgiven  my  sin  and  blotted  it  oat  of 
his  book.  And  now  I  have  a  request  to  you  two  young 
people,  which  you  must  grant  me  if  yea  wish  that  I 
should  die  in  peace." 

<*Wliat  is  it,  Eli  ?"  exclaimed  Tony  and  Josephine 
in  one  Iveath. 

"  Pay  the  debt  to  the  Lord  in  my  place ;  give  him 
always  the  tenth  of  your  earnings,  and  his  blessing  will 
rest  upon  you." 

"  I  will,  Eli,  as  God  has  helped  me  this  day  by  your 
hand,"  answered  Tony  solemnly,  shaking  the  old  man's 
hand ;  while  Josephine  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and 
promised  with  tears  to  do  the  same. 

Eli  now  drew  out  again  his  old  leather  bag.  "  There, 
take  it,  children;  it  is  the  very  one  my  blessed  godfather 
gave  me  for  the  same  purpose,  and  I  have  already  put 
into  it  the  tenth  of  my  pocket»money.  Lay  it  in  the 
can  of  honour,  and  act  more  honestly  towards  God  than 
*I  have  done.  The  old  can  itself  will  be  a  remembrance 
of  your  old  friend." 

"  And  I  will  polish  it  up  now  till  it  shines  like  silver/' 
cried  Swiss  Anna. 

"  As  much  as  you  like,  Anna ;  I  have  no  objection 
now.  God  be  praised !  the  curse  is  removed,  and  now 
I  can  go  home  in  peace  to  my  Father's  house  in  heaven. 
And  if  want  and  trouble  should  come  to  you  again,  dear 
friends,  let  the  can  of  honour  remind  you  that  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  is  never  too  short  to  help.  And  if  it  remind 
you  too  of  old  Eli,  and  of  his  sin,  you  can  say  with  con- 
fidence, he  found  mercy  and  grace  in  the  sight  of  God." 

''  0  Antony!  shall  we  not  also  promise  to  lay  our  tenth 
in  the  can  of  honour?"  said  Mrs.  Lindfelder,  taking  her 
husband's  hand  in  both  her  own. 

*<The  tenth,  wife!  that  is  a  great  deal  in  these  dear 
times.    We  will  hardly  manage  that." 

**  Well,  well,'*  she  answered,  smiling,  "we  can  but  try; 
and  till  it  please  the  Lord  to  send  us  better  times,  we 
can  meanwhile,  at  least,  put  in  weekly  our  Protestant 
l)enny." 

"Well  said,  little  mother.  And  accustom  the  boys 
and  Lena  to  it  too ;  good  habits  are  precious  things  for 
children,  and  my  old  godfather  in  Ilerrahut  was  right 
when  he  said.  What  one  learns  in  youth,  one  does  not 
forget  in  old  age." 

"  May  I  not  put  my  penny  too  with  the  rest?"  asked 
Anna  humbly. 

"To  be  sure,  Anna,"  answered  Eli.  "Don't  be 
ashamed  to  give  yonr  mite,  like  the  poor  widow  in  the 
gospel.  The  Lord  is  pleased  with  the  smallest  gift 
which  comes  f^om  a  sincere  heart ;  and  in  his  senice 
even  the  poorest  may  find  out  by  experience  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

"  And  you  must  allow  me  too/'  said  Joseph,  who  till 


now  had  been  a  silent  bat  qnnp^thmog  listener,  <*to 
bring  my  weekly  tithe  and  pat  it  in  the  can  of  honour. 
It  is  a  duty  I  have  hitherto  neglected,  bat  the  Lord  hsi 
spoken  to  roe  to-day,  through  Sli's  moatb,  and  by  his 
example." 

"  Tou  are  one  of  us,  Jos^b,"  nid  Mrs.  LindMder 
kindly,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him.  ^  Bat  with  iD 
this  talk,  we  have  never  yet  thanked  our  good  Eli!' 
she  exclaimed  suddenly,  and  hastened  to  the  old  man-i 
side.  Her  husband  followed  her,  and  taking  each  t 
hand—"  The  Lord  will  repay  you,  I  cannot ! "  said  tho 
mother ;  and  the  father—"  What  you  have  done  for  us 
to-day,  Eli,  I  will  never  forget" 

"Hush,  hush,  my  good  friends/'  said  the  old  mm; 
"  if  it  comes  to  thanks,  I  have  the  oldest  and  the  great- 
est debt  to  pay  to  you.  But  rather  let  us  all  together 
offer  our  thanks  to  Him  from  whom  cometh  down  eveij 
good  and  perfect  gift  Bring  me  my  Bible,  Mrs.  Liod- 
felder;  we  will  read  the  103rd  Psalm  together,  as  we  did 
that  night  when  I  came  out  of  the  hospital  Yea  re- 
member, Anna,  how  you  sought  out  the  book  from  mj 
old  chest.  The  mark  is  there  still  that  I  pot  in  the 
day  my  old  godfather  died.'* 

Mrs.  Lindfelder  brought  the  Bible,  and  old  flinil 
the  grand  psalm  with  heart-felt  expression.  All  lis- 
tened earnestly,  and  each  heart  said  Amen  to  eieij 
word ;  and  then  they  sang  together : — 

"  All  praise  and  thanlu  to  God  most  Ugb, 

The  Father  of  all  love ! 
The  God  who  doeth  woDdronaJtr* 

The  God  who  from  above 
Mf  soul  with  richest  solace  Alls. 
The  God  who  every  torrow  stiUs , 

Give  to  onr  God  the  gloxy ' 

"  I  sought  him  in  vaj  hour  of  need ; 

Lord  God,  now  liear  my  prayer ! 
For  death  he  gave  me  life  indeed^ 

And  comfort  for  despair ; 
For  this  my  thanks  shall  endless  be. 
Oh,  thank  him,  thank  him  too  with  me ; 

Give  to  onr  God  the  glory ! 

"  Ah.  then,  till  life  has  reached  ito  bounds 

My  God,  111  worship  thee; 
The  chorus  of  thy  praise  shall  sound 

Far  over  land  and  sea ; 
Oh.  soul  and  body,  now  rejoiee. 
My  heart,  send  forth  a  Joyful  voice ; 

Give  to  our  God  the  gloiy  !** 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

OLD  XLI  IS  CALLED  HOUR. 

*'  And  was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  beioB-' 

LuKB  zvi.  22. 

One  beautiful  afternoon  in  September,  Swiss  Anns  vA 
Josephine  sat  together  under  the  apple-tree.  The  eyes 
of  both  were  red  with  weeping,  and  the  busy  bands  rested 
idly  in  their  laps.  '*  Josephine,"  asked  Anna,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  '^  how  long  is  it  now  since  Tony  went  away  V 

**  More  than  three  years,"  answmd  the  pA,  va^^ 
too. 
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i^t  be,  Finy !  It  seems  like  yesterday  since  we 

sre  together  on  that  Sunday  evening,  when 

imed  an  the  nxmey  out  of  £11*8  can  of  honour. 

mber?" 

mber,  Anna !    I  should  be  ongratefUl  indeed 

forget  that** 

fon  say  it  is  three  years  ago !    How  the  time 

I!" 

I  tiiree  years  last  Easter,  Anna;  and  in  the  fol- 

ne  Tony  went  away  with  the  strange  gentleman 


» 


B  he  was  to  build  so  many  new  houses  in  the 
e  they  say  the  gold  grows.    What  do  you  call 

and  is  called  California,  and  the  town  Sacra- 

■ 

a  profane  name !    But  let  them  call  it  what 

Tony  has  earned  plenty  of  money  there,  and 

i  us  nobly  with  it.    Bnt  I  wish  be  would  oome 

.    If  be  does  not  come  soon  he  will  not  find 

bree  months  now  since  we  heard  from  him;  he 
80  long  of  writing  before,  and  I  have  such  fears 
1  sometimes.  0  Anna,  it  is  very  bard  to  be 
the  wide  ocean  ! " 

1  true,  Finy,  for  the  sea  has  no  beams,  as  I  have 
m  say,  and  I  do  wish  he  were  safe  back  again, 
anxious  about  Eli ;  did  you  hear  how  he  spoke 
:  this  morning  ?  Ton  will  see  he  will  die  very 
I  were  only  as  ready  for  death,  I  would  like  to 
im.  We  have  lived  so  long  together,  through 
fs  and  dark  ones,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  heart 
torn  out  of  my  body  when  he  goes.  I  never 
are  bow  mucli  I  loved  Eli,  but  now— now  I 

*  she  added,  bursting  into  tears. 

ne  wept  with  her,  and  replied : ''  Ah,  yes,  it  is 
light  would  go  out  of  our  house  when  old  Eli 

r 

*  called  the  boys,  who  were  playing  with  Lena 
;den — "  Finy,  here  comes  the  postman  !  He 
J  a  letter  from  Tony  ! " 

ine  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  hastened  to  meet 
lan.  Anna  put  on  her  spectacles  and  looked 
ter  the  girl  till  she  saw  her  receive  a  letter 
man,  and  go  into  the  house  with  it,  followed 
luisitive  children.  Then  she  said  to  herself : 
ter  cost  nothing  this  time  either,  and  Tony  is 
ad  in  the  world.  And  if  the  Lord  would  keep 
)n  the  sea,  and  bring  him  home  again,  and  if 
>t  need  to  die,  then  I  would  be  quite  happy  ! '' 
Josephine  is  reading  her  letter,  we  will  look 
see  how  it  has  fared  with  our  friends  during 
bree  years;  and  then  enter  Eli's  chamber,  where 
lan,  after  much  suffering,  lies  calmly  awaiting 
jor. 

tiave  already  heard  from  Josephine,  Tony  had 
alifomia  si>on  after  the  events  narrated  in  our 
;er.    A  company  of  merchants  who  were  fitting 


out  a  ship  at  Havre  were  anxious  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  skilled  workman  to  superintend  the  buUding  of  a 
number  of  houses  in  the  new  city  of  Sacramento.  Ht. 
Reymann,  when  he  heard  of  it,  at  once  thought  of  Tony, 
and  spoke  of  it  to  him.  According  to  the  cnstom  of  the- 
coontxy,  Tony  would  have  to  go  from  home  for  a  few  years 
to  get  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  his  trade  before 
settling  down,  and  he  was  too  young  yet  to  marry;  so  he 
caught  eagerly  at  Mr.  Reymann*s  suggestion,  and  on  hia 
warm  recommendation  was  at  once  engaged  by  the  com- 
pany on  very  advantageous  terms.  So  Tony  embarked 
at  Havre,  with  a  heavy  heart  indeed  at  the  thought  of 
going  so  iar  from  home,  but  full  of  hope,  and  accompanied 
by  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  his  dear  ones.  His 
mother  and  Josephine  gave  him  a  Bible  as  a  parting 
gift ;  and  old  Eli  wrote  in  it  with  his  trembling  hand 
the  following  verse  : — 

*'  Jestui^  go  before  and  guide  me. 

Fearless  I  shall  follow  thee : 
In  the  darkness  light  provide  mc. 

Helm  and  compass  oo  the  sea^. 
Though  mj  hark  should  stagger  sicklj 

On  the  ocean  billows'  crost. 
Ssf  thou, '  It  is  I ;'  and  quickly 

Solid  land  shall  give  me  rest." 

And  the  precious  Word  of  God,  and  the  prayers  of  hi? 
pious  mother  and  bride,  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
dear  home  and  the  quiet  peaceful  life  there,  kept  the 
soul  of  our  young  friend  like  a  guard  of  angels.  In 
the  far-off  gold  country,  among  wild^  avaricious  men, 
where  all  wicked  passions  raged  without  restraint,  there 
Tony  learned  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  be  contented. 
He  no  longer  desured  to  be  rich  and  great,  but  rather  to 
be  righteous  and  Qod-fearing.  And  the  Lord  blessed  the 
labour  of  his  hands  ;  he  was  able  to  help  the  dear  ones 
at  home  and  save  them  from  want,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  lay  by  a  little  capital  for  his  own  use  in  the 
future.  Neither  did  he  forget  the  can  of  honour,  and 
his  promise  to  old  Eli,  but  gave  foithf nlly  the  tenth  part 
of  his  earnings  to  the  Lord.  At  home  it  was  always  an 
oocasioo  of  thankfulness  and  rejoicing  when  Tony  sent 
money,  and  the  mother  laid  in  the  can  of  honour,  which, 
now  kept  bright  as  silver  by  Anna's  busy  hands,  still  stood 
on  its  shelf  over  old  Eli's  bed,  the  sum  specified  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  And  all  followed  Tony's  good  example ; 
the  chUdren,  Anna,  even  the  &ther,  put  in  their  pennies 
every  week,  bnt  the  mother  and  Josephine  put  in  the 
tenth  of  all  theireamings.  And  every  ten  weeks  Ji«eph, 
who  also  brought  reguhirly  his  weekly  contribution, 
carried  the  money  to  the  pastor,  to  be  applied  by  him 
to  missions  and  works  of  charity;  and  old  Eli's  heart 
was  glad. 

When  Tony  had,  at  length,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
but  not  without  hard  work  on  his  own  part,  successfully 
completed  the  houses  he  had  engaged  to  build  iu  Sacra- 
mento, his  longings  for  home  grew  stronger  than  ever, 
and  he  hoped  now  to  settle  down  there  and  make  his 
dear  Finy  his  wife.  But  he  was  requested  to  undertake 
the  building  of  a  new  street  in  New  Orleans,  and  did  so 
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l)y  his  mothePs  advice,  although  it  seemed  hard  to 
postpone  for  an  indefinite  time  his  return  home. 

Meanwhile,  things  had  gone  on  in  their  old  quiet  way 
at  home.  The  children  grew  up  under  loving  discipline; 
father,  mother,  Josephine,  and  Swiss  Anna  worked  dili- 
gently, and  God's  blessing  rested  ever  on  them,  though 
they  still  had  a  cross  to  bear.  Soon  after  Tony's  depar- 
ture, old  Eli  began  to  fail ;  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
till  at  last  he  could  not  leave  his  bed,  and  required  con- 
stant care.  The  three  women  had  now  the  care  of  the 
invalid  added  to  their  day*s  work,  which  was  heavy 
enough  ahready.  "  But  what  one  does  willingly  does  not 
feel  hard/'  said  Anna;  and  Mrs.  Lindfelder  added, 
'^W'hen  God  imposes  a  duty,  he  gives  strength  to  fulfil 
it."  And  Josephine  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  prove  her 
gratitude  to  Eli  by  more  than  mere  words.  Joseph  was 
a  faithful  friend  to  them,  and  when  he  saw  that  the 
night- watching  would  soon  prove  too  much  for  the  women, 
lie  asked  permission  to  take  Dresy's  place  in  Eli's  room, 
and  attend  to  him  during  the  night,  and  thereby,  as 
Anna  said  to  her  confidante,  Josephine,  *'  once  for  all 
stopped  the  mouth"  of  Anton  Lindfelder,  who  had  again 
begun  to  grumble  and  to  talk  of  the  hospital 

Poor  Eli  had  to  suffer  much  and  long,  for  sores  broke 
out  both  on  the  stump  and  on  his  remaining  leg,  which 
oaused  him  great  pain  and  frequently  brought  on  fever. 
But  as  his  strength  gradually  failed,  his  sufferings  too 
decreased ;  he  became  more  and  more  still  and  silent, 
and  on  some  days  when  he  wished  to  speak  he  could  not 
find  words.  "  But  Josephine  and  Mrs.  Lindfelder  always 
understand  him,  they  can  read  his  thoughts  in  his  eyes, 
and  God  will  surely  reward  them  for  their  kindness  to 
Jiini,"  said  Swiss  Anna.  What  Eli  enjoyed  most  was  to 
iiave  passages  from  the  Bible  and  from  his  dear  old 
liymn-book  read  aloud  to  him;  and  latterly,  when  he 
would  sometimes  lie  long  apparently  unconscious,  taking 
no  notice  of  what  went  on  around  him,  it  was  wonderful 
Jiow  the  sound  of  a  Bible  text,  or  a  verse  of  one  of  his 
/avourite  hymns,  would  rouse  him,  and  seem  to  bring 
Jiim  back  to  life  again.  Then  he  would  pray  and  give 
l;hanks  so  earnestly,  and  rejoice  with  such  childlike  plea- 
^sure  at  the  prospect  of  "  going  home,"  tliat  all  wiio 
lieard  him  were  moved. 

To-day  a  great  cliange  had  come  over  the  old  man, 
for  when  Anna  brought  him  his  coffee  in  the  morning, 
and  Josephine  was  about  to  dress  his  sores  as  usual,  she 
was  astonished  to  see  how  they  had  healed  up  during 
the  night;  and  Eli  looked  up  at  them  with  bright,  glanc- 
ing eyes,  and  said,  in  a  strange,  trembling  voice,— 

"Go  now,  friends,  and  dig  mj  grave, 
For  at  length  of  life  I'm  weary; 
For  brighter  iands  I  gladly  leave 
This  earth  now  grown  so  cold  and  dreary : 
The  angels  call  me  from  above 
In  accents  full  of  peace  and  lova." 

"Do  you  feel  worse,  Eli  ?"  asked  Josephine,  tenderly 
bending  over  him. 

"  Not  exactly,  cliilJ.  But  where  are  the  others,  and 
what  day  is  this  ? " 


"  It  is  Saturday,  Eli ;  the  father  and 
gone  to  work,  and  the  children  are  at  the  i 

**  Saturday  !  And  my  everiasting  Sabbi 
morrow !  Give  me  your  hand,  Anna  !  Go 
for  your  kindness  to  the  poor  old  cripple ! 
for  you  in  the  beautiful  city,  and  come  with 
meet  you,  when  you  too  are  allowed  to  coqi< 
bless  you,  little  Josephine !  Give  my  thanki 
well  greetings  to  all  the  others.  The  deer 
must  close  my  eyes:  tell  her  that  through  hif 
and  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  Lord  has 
peaceful  end.— Yes,  yes,  thou  doest  all  ih 
dear  Lord  in  heaven !  All,  all ! "  repeated 
with  folded  hands  and  a  smile  on  his  lips, 
quietly  asleep.  He  had  already  often  edep 
and  even  days  together. 

Anna  went  away  to  the  market,  and  Joa 
work  in  the  house;  but  she  could  not  n 
every  two  or  three  minutes  quietly  to  £1 
see  if  he  still  breathed. 

When  Mrs.  Lindfelder  came  home  at  din 
heard  what  had  passed,  she  went  at  once  1 
He  slept  still,  but  was  unusually  pale;  wh 
Josephine  told  how,  in  the  morning,  hii 
been  flushed  and  his  eyes  wonderfully  brigl 

The  mother  said  nothing,  but  sent  I 
doctor  and  the  pastor,  and  then  sat  dowi 
the  bed  of  the  dear  invalid.  Her  soul  was  c 
and  her  ])rayer8  ruse  as  if  on  eagle's  win 
Eli  did  not  wake  again ;  towards  evening 
became  heavy,  and  his  features  distorted 
Lindfelder  rose  to  call  the  others,  and 
moment  Josephine  entered  with  a  joyful  f 
Tony's  letter  in  her  hand. 

In  order  to  spare  his  dear  ones  the  anxi 
ing  him  to  be  on  the  sea,  Tony  had  embf 
Orleans  without  letting  them  know,  and  d< 
Havre  to  say  that  he  had  arrived  there  sa 
and  would  quickly  follow  his  letter,  so  a 
them,  God  willing,  early  on  Sunday  momi 

"  Eli  is  dying,  and  Tony  is  coming  horat 
With  these  words  the  boys  greeted  their 
return.  Soon  all  had  assembled  arounc 
bed.  Mrs.  Lindfelder  had  sent  word  to  J< 
was  there  too.  The  solemnity  of  the  prese 
and  the  pain  all  felt  in  parting  from  the  d 
checked  the  joy  which  Tony's  return  woi 
have  occasioned;  and  had  he  entered  at  1 
tears  would  have  been  his  only  welcome. 

The  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  sob 
dren.  Old  Anna  had  neither  tears  nor  wc 
Eat  with  folded  hands,  immovable  as  a  stu 
fixed  on  her  dying  friend.  Mrs.  Lindfeldei 
ine  knelt  by  the  bedside ;  the  father  stood 
Jose^ih  opened  the  old  man's  Bible,  and 
unsteady  voice  the  16th  and  17th  chapters 
of  St.  John.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Lindfelder 
I  Joseph,  it  is  time.    We  must  sing  his  dci 
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often  promised  biro."    Aud  they  sang  to- 

When  his  wearx  ejes  arc  closing. 

Lord,  iUnme  the  inward  sight ; 
On  thy  int>miaed  grace  repoaiog, 

Maj.he  find  the  darkness  light. 
Rire  him  peace  now  through  believing. 

Peace  and  vietorT'  in  thy  love  : 
In  the  Almighty  arms  receiving. 

Bear  him  to  thy  home  above." 

e  singing  the  pastor  had  entered.  All  knelt 
le  offered  a  short  prayer ;  and  then,  laying 
1  the  head  of  the  dying  roan,  blessed  him 
»ids  in  which  God  commanded  that  his 
d  be  blessed :  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  and 
ihe  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  npon  thee, 
ous  unto  thee ;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  conn- 
1  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.  Amen."  Then 
breathing  ceased  ;  old  Eli  had  gone  home, 
there,  and  the  peace  of  God,  in  which  his 
ul  had  left  its  earthly  covering,  seemed 
over  it  The  sun  had  just  set,  and  the 
celebrated  with  its  evening  glory  the  de- 
T  good  old  friend. 

another  silently  left  the  chamber  of  death ; 
[  Anna  remained,  sitting  motionless  on  her 
when  Mrs.  Lindfelder  returned  with  the 
rinding-sheet,  in  which,  with  Joseph's  help, 
it  to  wrap  the  body,  she  was  alarmed  at  tiie 
white  face.  Gently  approaching  her,  slie 
;he  hand,  and  tried  to  comfort  her  by  say- 
good  Eli  has  now  overcome,  Anna.  It  is 
a.  He  will  not  return  to  us,  but,  by  God's 
ay  soon  go  to  him." 

see  them,  Mrs.  Lindfelder  ?"  asked  Anna, 
;  from  a  trance. 
n,  Anna  ?" 

»ls  that  carried  Eli  to  paradise.  They  were 
jindfelder !  I  felt  them,  if  I  did  not  see 
I  rose,  approaclied  the  bed,  and  looking 
0  the  dead  face,  burst  into  tears  and  ex- 
how  beautiful  he  has  become  !  And  I  will 
i  murmur  over  my  poverty  again,  for  if  Eli 
rich  as  a  king,  he  could  not  have  had  a 
death.  And  he  will  come  to  meet  me— he 
would;  and  now  that  I  know  that,  and 
;cls  really  care  for  him,  I  will  pray.— Tell 
le,  what  was  it  that  Eli  said  last  this  mom- 
iquired  of  the  girl,  who  now  entered. 
!"  exclaimed  Josephine.  "I  was  to  tell 
laid,  ^  Through  his  great  mercy,  and  by  the 
at,  the  Lord  has  given  me  a  peaceful  end.*" 
18  Anna  clasped  her  hands,  and,  still  gaz- 
Broiling  face  of  her  departed  friend,  prayed 

0  my  God !  by  the  blood  of  our  dear  Lord 
oe  too  such  a  peaceful  end  !" 

boys  met  Tony  early  next  morning  at  the 
told  him,  weeping,  of  Eli's  death,  his  heart 

1  by  the  news ;  his  return  home  was  not  as 


bright  as  he  had  expected,  and  it  was  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  that  he  embraced  his  parents  and  his  dear  Finy. 

His  first  visit  was  to  the  chamber  of  death.  Josephine 
and  the  children  had  strewn  the  bed  with  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  which  the  garden  could  offer,  and  Anna 
had  placed  between  the  cold  hands  a  nosegay  of  rose- 
mary and  mignonette.  **  They  were  always  his  favourite 
flowers,"  she  said,  '*  and  he  shall  take  them  with  him 
to  the  grave."  When  she  saw  her  old  favourite  Tony, 
who  held  out  his  hand  to  her  with  scarcely  concealed 
emotion,  she  sank  weeping  into  his  arms,  and  said,  be- 
tween her  sobs,  "  You  have  come  home,  Tony,  and  the 
angels  have  carried  Eli  away  from  us." 

''And  I  cannot  thank  him,  nor  show  him  my  grati- 
tude for  what  he  did  for  me !"  said  Tony,  deeply 
moved ;  and  as  he  stood  there  by  the  bed,  great  tears 
rolled  down  his  manly,  sunburnt  face. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  oofiin  was  brought,  all 
gathered  round  it  once  more ;  and  while  Tony  and 
Joseph  reverently  laid  the  dead  body  in  it,  the  little 
singing  society,  who  had  assembled  in  the  garden,  sang 
before  the  open  window  :— 

**  Still,  beloved,  be  jovac  sighings. 
Dried  your  tears,  and  hushed  your  cryings ; 
All  hii  promises  are  true- 
Life  from  death  is  sure  to  you. 

"  Sleeps  the  casket,  broken,  buried. 
Emptied  of  the  gem  it  carried ; 
But  the  soul  will  yet  resume 
Clothing  gathered  from  the  tomb. 

"  Onward  quick  that  day  ii  winging. 
Pulse  of  life  from  dust  is  springing ; 
Bodies,  mouldering  in  the  eartli. 
Leap  into  immortal  birth. 

"  Corpses,  now  in  ashes  sleeping. 
Then  shall  be  like  eagles,  sweeping 
Heavenward  through  the  azure  sky, 
Living,  never  more  to  die. 

"  Dead  to-day  beneath  the  furrow. 
Living  springs  the  seed  to-morrow ; 
Bursting  from  the  enclasping  ground. 
Golden  harvests  wave  around. 

"  Therefore,  Earth,  our  common  mother. 
Open  to  receive  another 
Nursling,  wearied,  needing  rest ; 
Fold  him  gently  to  thy  breast 

"  Once — a  work  of  skill  unbounded — 
This  frail  shell  a  soul  surrounded ; 
Christ  the  Lord,  in  whom  we  trust. 
Had  his  dwelling  in  the  dust. 

"  Best  thee,  therefore,  rest  theo,  Inrother, 
On  the  b(Mom  of  thy  mother ; 
He  who  made  thee  son  and  heir. 
He  will  not  forget  thee  there. 

"  Thou,  when  Christ  in  clouds  descendeth. 
When  the  heavens  and  earth  he  rendeth, 
Shalt,  though  in  dishonour  sown. 
Rise  in  glory  like  his  own." 

Anna's  little  lamp  burned  in  the  chamber  of  death ; 
Joseph  had  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  watch  this  last 
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night  by  tlie  body  of  his  old  friend.  Poor  old  Anna, 
worn  out  with  weeping,  hod  been  kindly  assisted  to  bed 
by  Josephine;  the  children  too  slept,  and  forgot,  as 
children  happily  do,  their  grief  and  their  tears.  Oat- 
side,  under  the  apple-tree,  sat  Tony  and  Finy ;  both 
gazed  silently  and  reverently  into  the  beaatifol  stai> 
covered  heaven,  from  which  the  moon  looked  down  on 
tlicm  so  lovingly,  and  seemed  to  tell  them  of  the  many 
mansions  which  are  in  our  Father*s  house.  They  were 
both  in  a  peculiar  frame  of  mind :  serious,  feeling  the 
uncertainty  of  all  earthly  things,  and  sincerely  grieving 
over  Eli's  death ;  but  yet  full  of  joyful  hope,  for  life  lay 
so  beautiful  and  so  attractive  before  their  young  ima- 
gination, and  they  were  so  happy  to  be  able  to  wander 
t!) rough  it  hand  in  hand,  sharing  all  its  joy  and  sorrow 
with  each  other. 

Tony  had  been  telling  about  California,  and  how,  in 
the  midst  of  the  desperate  gold- seekers — the  very 
tlionght  of  whom  makes  him  shudder  yet — he  had  felt 
as  if  the  prayers  of  his  dear  ones  at  home  surrounded 
him  like  a  wall,  aud  had  been  his  protection  against  all 
temptation ;  for  his  own  goodness  was  as  nothing  at  all, 
jind  he  had  much  to  learn  yet  before  he  could  hope  for 
zwc\\  a  death  as  Eli*s.  And  even  while  he  acknowledged 
tliat  most  of  the  evil  around  him  came  from  pride,  and 
every  one  trying  to  make  himself  great,  and  none  being 
content  to  remain  poor  and  humble — while  he  saw  all 
that,  he  himself  was  nearly  tempted  in  Paris  to  be  proud 
and  upsetting  like  the  rest. 

"  You,  Tony  ?  "  asked  Josephine,  astonished. 

'•  Yes.  One  of  my  companions  bought  a  silk  dress 
r\vA  a  bright-coloured  shawl  for  his  bride  to  wear  on 
tlieir  wedding-day,  and  I  wished  to  do  the  same  for 
you ;  for  I  said  to  myself,  *  I  am  as  good  as  he,  and  if 
he  can  afford  it,  so  can  I.*  But  then  I  thouglit  of  what 
mother,  and  old  Eli,  and  you  yourself,  would  say  to  it, 
and  that  in  the  grandest  clothing  you  could  not  please 
me  better  than  in  your  lionest,  simple,  peasant's  dress ; 
and  I  turned  away  and  kept  my  money— though  I  got 
well  laughed  at  by  my  comrade,  who  called  me  a  miser 
and  a  silly  pietist.  And  I  could  almost  regret  it  now, 
for  I  have  brought  you  nothing,  my  poor  Finy,  but  my 
own  true  heart" 

"  Which  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  the  finest 
clothes  and  all  the  gold  in  the  world,"  said  Josephine, 
nestling  at  his  side. 

**  And  do  you  know,  Finy,  I  had  another  ambitious 
dream  in  my  head.  I  thought  I  would  buy  a  piece  of 
ground  for  a  woodyard,  and  build  a  beautiful  house  in  it, 
where  you  should  reign  like  a  little  queen." 

"  But  you  have  given  up  that  plan  too,  Tony  ?'* 

"  Yes,  Finy.  This  evening,  as  we  laid  old  EU  in  his 
coflin,  I  gave  it  up,  and  resolved  that  when  we  are 
married  we  will  stay  on  in  the  dear  old  house  with  our 
parents." 

An  earnest  pressure  of  the  hand  expressed  Josephine's 
answer  and  thanks. 

"  Yes,  Finy,  I  grew  ashamed  of  my  selfishness  and 


pride  as  I  looked  at  tlie  dear  old  man  who  lived  so  poor 
and  died  so  rich.    We  will  stay  with  our  paienti,  tnd 
honour  them,  and  work  for  them  all  their  lives !    In  the 
spring  I  will  build  a  small  addition  to  the  house,  so  that 
there  will  be  room  for  ns  all  to  live  comfortably  in  it 
For,  Finy,  I  am  richer  than  I  wrote  to  yon,  and  hive 
brought  a  good  bit  of  money  home ;  but  I  will  give  it  ill 
to  mother  at  once,  or  I  will  be  tempted  into  doing  sono- 
thing  stupid  with  it.    Father  and  mother  and  Swis 
Anna  have  worked  hard  all  their  lives,  and  they  ihtll 
have  a  rest  now,  and  enjoy  the  remainder  of  Hieir  d^ 
For,  ^  to  requite  their  parents,'  that  is  good  and  a^ 
ceptable  before  Qod'  (1  Tim.  v.  4).    I  learned  that  teit 
long  ago  in  the  pastoi^a  confirmation  class,  and  it  cane 
to-night  all  at  once  into  my  head  and  my  heart*' 

"  0  Tony,  if  our  dear  Eli  could  hear  you  novbewoBid 
rejoice  over  you  ! " 

"  Do  you  see  that  falling  star,  Finy,  and  do  jou  knov 
what  it  says  to  you  ? " 

'^  No,  Tony ;  I  never  heard  that  they  meant  sny- 
thing." 

«  Did  you  not  ?  Well,  they  say  that  when  we  see  t 
falling  star  at  the  moment  when  we  are  wishing  some 
thing  good,  it  is  as  if  it  said.  Thy  wish  is  fulfilled !  8o, 
my  Finy,  perhaps  Eli  has  heard  me.  Bat,"  he  oob- 
tinued,  after  a  pause,  '* if  Eli  did  not  bear  me  God  did; 
and  you  must  pray  for  me,  Finy,  that  I  may  have  gnoe 
to  do  all  that  I  have  vowed  to  him." 

And  within,  in  the  little  parlour,  Anton  TiwdlAfar 
was  saying  to  his  wife :  '^  Do  yon  remember,  wift^  vbit 
you  said  to  me  that  time  when  we  thought  we  liMdd 
have  to  leave  our  house,  and  I  behaved  so  nnrciiwilijf 
about  it?" 

"  No,  Antony  ;  how  should  I  remember  ?    IW  i^ 


manv  vews  ago. 
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"  You  said  then,  it  did  not  so  much  matter  iMcr 
we  had  a  happy  life,  the  great  thing  to  strive  fbrvtf  > 
blessed  deatli.  Yes,  Salome,  you  said  just  that;  In* 
member  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday.'* 

<'  Well,  and  if  I  did  say  it,  father,  was  I  lo  ir 
wrong  ? " 

"At  that  time,  I  confess  it,  I  thought  yon  were  talk- 
ing nonsense.  But  since  I  have  seen  'EH  ^^ 
specially  to-night  as  we  laid  him  in  his  coffin,  I  feHit 
was  true,  that  we  can  and  should  wish  nothing  bettff 
for  ourselves  than  a  blessed  death.  And  that  God  gi^ 
that  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  we  have  seen  in 
our  dear  old  firiend." 

Mrs.  Lindfeldcr,  deeply  moved,  hdd  out  her  hiad  to 
her  husband,  who  held  it  long  clasped  in  his.  Andthit 
night,  when  he  had  gone  to  bed,  she  went  once  man  io^ 
Eli's  room,  and,  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  thanked  Gfld, 
with  tears  of  joy,  for  the  blessing  he  had  sent  iatotber 
house  with  old  EIL  And  it  was  wonderful,  only  vIm' 
she  rose  did  she  observe  that  Josephine  had  been  kMO' 
ing  by  her  side,  as  on  that  other  evening  long  sgo^  v» 
that  Tony's  prayers  and  Joseph's  too  bad  mins^ 
with  theirs  !  An  offering  well  pleasingin  thenghtof  Ciod. 
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ibirdAy  Swiss  Anna,  acoompanied  by  Josephine 
diildren,  made  a  pilgrinage  to  the  churchyard, 
imve.  Hammy  carried  a  spade  and  rake,  Dresy 
ng-can  filled  with  water,  and  little  Lena  a  haa- 
of  hyacinth  roots  and  cuttings  of  plants  which 
d  bought  from  a  nursery  garden  :  "  For  he  must 
r  a  bed  of  flowers^  as  he  often  told  me  they  made 
graves  in  his  place "  (she  meant  in  Herrnhut), 
id  said  on  the  funeral  day. 
y  she  was  to  keep  her  word  to  her  old  friend, 
telf  smooth  the  surface  of  the  mound,  and  turn 

bed  of  flowers ;  but  her  hands  trembled,  and 
were  blinded  with  tears,  so  that  she  was  glad  to 
er  the  spade  and  rake  to  the  willing  Hammy, 
fe  the  planting  of  the  flowers  to  Josephine. 
ten  watered  them  from  his  can,  and  Lena  busied 
licking  off  the  stones, 
mve-digger  stood  watching  them  with  friendly 

and  Anna  tamed  to  him  and  begged :  ''  Keep 
96  next  Eli's  grave  for  me ;  for  you  will  see  he 
e  to  fetch  me  very  soon.  It  seems  as  if  I  could 
onger  now  he  is  gone." 

no,  old  Anna,"  said  Tony,  who  had  just  joined 
id  set  to  work  busily  to  help,  "you  must  not 
yet ;  that  would  be  too  sad.  We  wfll  give  you 
the  love  we  gave  to  Eli,  and  make  your  old  age 
and  happy.  And  we  could  not  miss  you  at  the 
) ;  your  hands  must  place  the  bridal  wreath  on 
ead." 

longht  of  the  marriage  of  her  two  favourites  did 
cheer  old  Anna.  She  smiled  through  her  tears 
nswered :  **  It  is  very  good  of  you,  Tony  ;  and 
[  love  you  and  Josephine  and  all  the  others 
lan  my  life.  But  ynu  must  not  think  it  strange 
boold  still  wish  rather  to  go  to  EIL  I  would  be 
with  you,  I  know  tliat ;  but,  God  be  praised !  I 
nr  too  that  I  will  be  far,  far  better  off  in  heaven." 


OONCLUSION. 


Dter  passed  quickly  and  busily  with  our  friends. 
u  prei>aring  to  begin  work  on  his  own  account 
pring,  and  to  build  the  addition  to  the  house. 
I  holy  zeal,'*  as  Anna  said,  he  wished  that  his 

should  no  longer  go  to  the  factory,  nor  Finy  to 
tomers,  nor  Anna  to  the  market.  But  his  good 
tanght  him  better,  and  told  him  that  "idle  hands 
ovcrty  ;"  and  she  thought  it  would  be  better  that 
dd  continue  at  their  accustomed  work,  and  not 
tr  hands  to  rest  prematurely.  And  when  Tony 
ight  a  piece  of  ground,  close  by  his  parents'  gar- 
r  his  workshop,  and  made  an  estimate  of  the 
imilding  it,  he  saw  to  his  astonishment  that  his 
tould  be  barely  enough  ;  so  he  gladly  fell  in  with 
ipio  ways  and  work  of  the  household.      The 

now  slept  again  in  the  little  room  they  had 
p  to  Eli ;  but  the  little  shelf  over  the  bed  was 
ts  place,  and  all  continued  faithfully  to  lay  their 


weekly  offering  in  the  can  of  honour,  which  was  dear  to 
each  heart  as  a  remembrance  of  their  old  friend.  And 
they  were  none  the  poorer  for  that ;  for  the  Lord  blessed 
their  earnings,  and  they  were  no  longer  put  into  a  bag 
with  holes. 

Old  Anna  had  worked  as  hard  as  ever  through  the 
whole  winter,  and  had  carried  many  a  basket  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  the  market,  and  brought  homo  many 
a  franc.  Every  Saturday  she  went  to  Eli's  grave  to 
tend  the  flowers  there ;  and  in  the  winter  she  covered 
them  carefully  with  moss.  Siie  often  spoke  of  Eli,  and 
said  that  since  his  death  she  felt  more  sure  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  loved  her  too  a  little,  that  she  could  pray  better  now, 
and  think  more  calmly  of  her  own  approaching  end. 
Every  evening  Josephine  had  to  read  something  alond 
to  her, — **  ElPs  verses,"  and  oftencst  those  he  had  re- 
peated in  his  last  days, — and  over  and  over  again  the 
stories  of  poor  Lazarus  and  of  the  prodigal  son ;  and 
then  she  would  say,  "0  Finy,  if  I  were  only  like 
Lazarus  and  the  prodigal  son,  and  if  the  angels  would 
come  soon  to  fetch  me  as  they  fetched  Lazarus  and 
Eli!" 

And  in  the  spring,  when  the  flowers  bloomed  on  Eli*s 
grave,  and  the  sweet-scented  hyacinth  bells  rose  out  of 
the  green  moss,  then  the  grave-digger  prepared  Swiss 
Anna's  last  resting-place.  The  Lord  in  his  mercy 
spared  her  the  death  struggle,  with  all  its  bitterness. 
She  was  taken  away  in  a  moment,  also  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  as  she  was  sitting  with  Josephine  under  the 
apple-tree,  watching  Tony  fix  upon  its  trunk  an  ebony 
tablet  upon  which  the  father  had  car\-cd  the  date  of 
Eli's  death,  and  the  word  Ebenezer. 

Great  was  the  shock  of  Anna's  sudden  death,  and 
great  the  sorrow  over  it.  Josephine  in  particular  refused 
to  be  comforted,  and  poor  Tony  wept  as  he  had  never 
done  in  his  life  before.  They  all  felt  just  as  Anna  her- 
self had  done  at  Elfs  death,  as  if  they  had  never  known 
before  how  dear  she  was  to  them.  She  looked  so  beauti- 
ful—almost triumphant— on  the  bed  of  death,  honest 
old  Swiss  Anna  !  after  the  hard  work  and  the  weary  day's 
labour !  Good  tnie  soul,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over 
little ;  the  Lord  has  called  thee  in  love,  and  we  will  not 
grudge  thee  thy  rest ! 

The  addition  to  the  Lindfelders'  house  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  home-like  and  pleasant  it  looks,  outside  and 
in.  In  the  workshop  adjoining  Tony  is  busily  at  work. 
He  employs  several  apprentices  now,  a  sign  that  he  has 
got  plenty  of  work,  and  can  earn  his  bread  honestly. 
The  father  goes  back  and  forward,  helps  a  little  at  the 
work,  and  superintends  the  apprentices.  Bresy  has 
hopes  of  educating  himself  to  be  a  teacher ;  and  Hammy 
is  to  learn  cabinetmaking.  Lena  has  meanwhile  grown 
into  a  lovely,  blooming  girl.  In  the  house  Josephine 
works  quietly  and  diligently  by  the  side  of  the  good 
mother,  who  now  goes  no  more  to  the  &ctory.  Who 
knows  !  perhaps,  like  Naomi,  she  hopes  soon  to  take  a 
child  into  her  bosom,  to  be  a  nurse  to  it  and  to  enjoy  the 
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pleasures  of  a  grandmother.  If  it  be  so,  may  Qod  bless 
the  faithful  mother  in  her  children  and  her  children's 
children,  as  he  has  promised  in  his  Word :  "  The  mercy 
of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them 


that  fear  him,  and  his  righteoiiraen  unto  children*!  chil- 
dren ;  to  such  as  keep  his  oovenant,  and  to  tboie  that 
remember  his  commandments  to  do  tfaem"  (Plalm  dii. 
17, 18). 


LESSONS  FROM  LIFE-FOR  THE  TOUNG. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


VI.— WE  DOK'T  NEED  PAPA. 


OUT  fourteen  years  ago,  in  the  great  city 
of  Glasgow,  lived  Mr.  Tonar,  with  his  wife 
and  six  children.  The  ages  of  the  children 
ranged  from  two  to  thirteen  years.  The 
two  elder  were  well  advanced  with  their  education,  and 
had  become,  in  some  measure,  companions  to  their 
parents,  entering  with  some  degree  of  intelligence  and 
sympathy  into  all  the  family  plans  and  prospects.  It 
was  a  new  experience  and  a  great  delight  to  the 
p.ire»ts  when  the  elder  children  became  capable  of 
coni])rehending,  to  some  extent,  the  measures  adopted 
for  the  welfare  of  the  family.  They  accordingly  made 
companions  and,  as  it  were,  counsellors  of  those  that 
had,  to  this  extent,  attained  the  years  of  discretion. 
The  children,  on  their  part,  made  their  parents  their 
chief  confidants  and  friends. 

Mr.  Tonar's  business  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  home  frequently  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 
One  season  these  journeys  had  occurred  more  frequently 
than  usual,  and  had  also  been  more  prolonged.  The 
elder  children  missed  their  father's  company,  and 
longed  for  his  return.  Coming  home  from  school  one 
afternoon,  they  found  him  in  the  lobby  with  great-coat 
on,  and  travelling-hag  packed  up,  and  all  in  readiness 
for  another  journey.  Disappointed  and  displeased, 
they  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  in  a  tone  of  complaint, 
**  O  papa !  you  are  always  going  away."  A  little  one 
of  four,  who  had  not  been  at  school,  and  had  come 
into  the  lobby  to  see  what  was  going  on,  hearing  her 
sisters'  exclamation,  and  by  no  means  sympathizing 
with  it,  answered  in  accents  of  decided  self-satisfaction 
and  independence,— " What  do  you  complain  about] 
We  don't  need  papa ! " 

She  had  observed— for  even  at  that  tender  age  chil- 
dren begin  to  lay  things  together,  and  to  reason  vigor- 
ously from  such  premises  as  they  have— that  everything 
went  on  very  well  in  the  absence  of  her  father.  She 
remembered  that  the  milk  and  the  bread  were  forth- 
coming as  regularly  and  as  plentiful  when  he  was  away 
as  when  he  was  at  home.  Warm  clothes  were  provided; 
and  if  anything  gave  way,  it  was  as  promptly  mended 
as  if  her  father  had  been  dose  at  hand.  Nay,  even 
while  he  was  in  the  house  she  never  saw  him  carrying 
home  the  groceries,  or  cooking  the  dinner,  or  washing 
the  clothes.  And,  accordingly,  she  thought  she  was 
jiot  indebted  to  him  for  any  of  her  comforts.    For  that 


part  of  it,  if  she  had  mother,  and  Betty,  and  her  eldest 
sister,  she  thought  she  might  get  along  as  well  withoQt 
papa  as  with  him. 

The  elder  children  knew  better.  They  were  aware 
that  although  their  father's  hand  was  not  seen  providing 
and  preparing  the  daily  meals,  and  buying  and  making 
the  garments,  yet  he  gained  and  gave  all.  Altboogh  the 
servants  of  the  house  brought  home  the  profisionSi  aoi 
cooked  them,  and  carried  them  up,  yet  their  &ther  p»- 
vided  and  paid  for  all ;— that,  without  their  fathtf,  tlii| 
could  not  obtain  home,  and  food,  and  clothes,  and  bodkn 
They  had  as  much  intelligence  and  experience  as  to 
know  that  they  owed  all  to  then:  father,  although  they 
did  not  see  his  hand  providing  anything.  Altboogh 
Betty  brought  in  the  rulls  and  spread  the  break&st,  aad 
put  on  their  clothes,  they  owed  breakfast,  and  dothes, 
and  Betty  too,  to  their  father.  They  loved  him  ac- 
cordingly, and  were  happy  in  his  company,  and  weie 
sorry  to  see  him  going  away. 

In  defence  of  the  little  one,  however,  let  me  say,  that 
she  was  not  lacking  in  love  to  her  father.  It  was  in 
knowledge,  and  not  in  affection,  that  her  defed  hf. 
Her  ignorance,  too,  was  owing  to  her  infancy.  Shedw 
not  now,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  entertain  the  opBioa 
which  she  expressed  at  the  age  of  four.  She  knonoov 
that  she  needs  papa ;  and  does  not  know  how  she  eoold 
do  without  him  in  the  world.  But,  not  knowing  hot  U 
will  be  done,  she  yet  believes  that  our  Father  in  beticn 
will  provide.  But  in  the  meantime,  when  childhood  is 
past,  that  childish  thing  has  passed  away  with  it,  ud 
no  member  of  the  family  is  more  deeply  convinced  d 
papa's  usefulness,  or  clings  more  fondly  to  his  neck  when 
he  is  setting  out  on  a  journey. 

It  would  appear  that  mankind  at  large  are  dvM 
like  that  family,  into  two  sections — the  intelligent  ind 
the  unintelligent.  One  portion— not  indeed  the  youngest, 
but  the  most  presumptuous,  seeing  no  hand  of  God 
stretched  down  from  the  sky  to  ky  oar  bread  upon  oo 
table— say  they  have  no  need  of  God.  The  hn  i 
nature  are  enough  for  them.  By  aid  of  these  laws  th^ 
will  help  themselves.  Does  not  the  field  prodaoi  onr 
food,  and  the  air  supply  our  breath,  and  the  son  give » 
light ;  and  why  should  we  pray  to  Qod  for  these  things^ 
Oh,  when  will  these  children  learn  that  "eveiygofld 
gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cooeth 
down  from  the  Father  of  lights." 


J^ht  J^tBBtmB  ot  @fmce  in  tht  language  of  ^atttte. 


BY  THE  SDITOB. 


PERSONAL  ADOEHING. 

•doming..  ..let  It  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  eren  the  oraaaMnt  of  a  meek  and  qiiiet 

•pirit,  which  is  in  the  Bight  of  Ood  of  great  price."—!  Pstsr  UL  8^  4. 


our  daj  some  books  and  magazines 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
female  dress  and  ornament.  When 
you  open  them  you  expect  nothing 
t]ian  pictorial  representations  or  artistic  de- 
ions  of  the  newest  fashions  and  the  most 
red  adornments.  But  the  Bible !  when  you 
to  it,  you  consider  that  you  bid  farewell  to 
ese  trifles,  and  plunge  into  the  deepest  things 
e  human  spirit — plunge,  in  some  measure, 
ling  to  your  capacity,  even  into  the  deep 
B  of  €k>d. 

i  here,  in  the  Word  of  life,  we  have  fallen 
a  text  that  deals  with  female  attire,  con- 
ing one  style  of  adorning,  and  commending 
Mr.  Let  us  listen  to  what  our  Maker  says 
I  ngarding  the  most  becoming  dress  and  the 
•  .flflictive  ornaments.  He  who  formed  our 
!fl^  and  breathed  into  them  living  souls, 
rs  best  what  we  should  put  on,  in  order  to 
ff  his  workmanship  to  the  best  advantage. 
'  our  Father  in  heaven  when  he  tells  us  what 
of  apparel  will  make  his  children  beautiful. 
ttd  loves  beauty  of  every  kind, — both  the 
\j  of  nature  and  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
'  do  we  know  that  ?  Because  everything  that 
■kes  is  beautiful.  There  is  nothing  ugly  in 
ion  as  it  comes  from  his  hands.  All  the 
'3  of  Grod  are  useful  indeed ;  but  all  arc  oma- 
;tl  too.  The  tree  shows  lovely  flowers  be- 
lt bears  nourishing  fruit.  Such  is  creation 
whole.  Flowers. and  fruit  are  everywhere 
jned.  The  sky,  whether  it  is  studded  with 
by  night,  or  strewn  with  fleecy  clouds  by 
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day,  is  beautiful.  The  dome  of  heaven  is  grander 
than  any  that  men  have  ever  made.  The  carpet 
that  covers  the  ground  is  studded  with  flowers, 
as  well  as  the  canopy  that  overhangs  our  dwell- 
ing. What  work  of  man  is  so  exquisitely  orna- 
mented as  the  leopard's  skin,  and  the  butterfly's 
wing  ?  Our  works  of  taste  are  nothing  but  imi- 
tations, more  or  less  successful,  of  the  patterns 
which  have  been  given  to  us  in  the  mount — in 
the  higher  sphere  of  creative  art.  The  chief 
works  of  our  greatest  masters  are  not  original. 
The  sunset,  the  sea,  the  landscape,  outspread  on 
canvas,  and  hanging  in  royal  halls,  on  which 
successive  generations  have  gazed  admiring,  are 
only  copies,  more  or  less  accurately,  taken  from 
the  divine  originals. 

The  works  of  nature  are  beautiful  on  all  sides — 
and  on  all  sides  alike  beautiful.  It  is  not  a  bright 
exterior,  and  a  rough  ungainly  interior ;  it  is  not 
a  polished  side  to  the  public  road,  and  a  slovenly 
rubble  wall  on  the  shaded  side.  True  beauty  is 
beauty  all  over,  whether  any  observing  eye  should 
see  it  or  not.  Nor  is  the  most  elaborate  design 
or  the  most  exquisite  colour  reserved  for  the  most 
enduring  objects.  The  snow  crystals,  and  the 
frosted  tracery  on  the  windows,  are  as  perfect  in 
design  and  execution  as  the  monarchs  of  the 
forest  that  outlast  fifty  human  generations. 

Man  is  the  chief  of  Qtod's  works,  and  enjoys 
most  of  his  care.  Man  was  placed  highest,  but 
has  fallen  from  his  high  estate.  He  was  made 
most  beautiful,  but  has  disfigured  himself  by  sin. 
When  his  best  work  was  damaged,  the  Creator 
did  not  give  it  up,  and  give  it  over.     Ho  framed 
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A  plan  to  restore.  He  desires  to  haye  bis  own 
image  renewed.  He  desires  to  look  npon  his 
world  again  with  complacency,  and  to  call  it 
good. 

When  the  prodigal  returned  to  his  father,  he 
wag  in  a  wretched  plight.  He  bore  the  marks  of 
his  sin  and  misery.  His  countenance  was  wan 
through  ^vant,  and  his  clothiag  was  filthy  rags.  ; 
The  swineherd  bore  traces  of  his  mean  employ- 
ment when  he  appeared  again  m  his  father's  sight. 
Bring  forth  the  fairest  robe,  and  put  it  on  him: 
put  a  ring  on  his  finger,  and  shoes  on  his  feet. 
The  father  gave  commandment  for  becoming 
ornaments  as  well  as  the  necessary  covering. 
Tlius  our  Father  in  heaven,  when  we  return  to 
him,  sees  us  defiled  and  dishonoured ;  but  when 
we  return,  he  will  not  permit  us  to  remain  in  an 
unsightly  and  dishonoured  plight.  He  will  make 
his  adopted  children  fit  for  their  place  and  their 
•company.  He  will  make  them  like  the  children 
of  a  king.  B(^gars  come  to  Christ ;  but  none 
remain  beggars  in  his  presence. 

A  man  of  feeble  intellect,  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, was  wont,  like  most  of  his  class,  to  be  very 
alovenly  in  his  appearance.  To  this  weakling  the 
gospel  of  Christ  came  in  power.  He  accepted 
Ood's  covenant  love,  and  found  himself  a  child  of 
the  family.  Soon  after  this  change  the  minister 
met  him  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  was  struck 
with  his  unwonted  cleanness,  and  the  efforts  he 
had  made  in  his  own  fashion  to  ornament  his  per- 
son. Accosting  him  kindly,  the  minister  said, 
**  You  are  braw  to-day,  Sandy."  "  He  was  braw 
Himsel*  the  day,"  replied  Sandy  reverently;  mean- 
ing that  Jesus,  when  he  rose  from  the  grave  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  was  arrayed  in  the 
divine  glory,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness.  The 
Lord  on  high,  who  rejoices  to  receive  the  little 
ones,  would,  methinks,  be  pleased  to  see  Sandy's 
Sunday  clothes,  and  to  hear  Sandy's  simple 
answer. 

When  a  gold  coin  of  the  kingdom  has  by  long 
usage  lost  the  image  and  superscription  of  the 
king,  they  bring  it  back  to  the  sovereign  from 
whom  it  originally  issued.  The  king  will  renew 
and  restore.  None  other  can.  But  the  process 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  rubbing  the  surface. 
The  defaced  coin  must  be  cast  into  the  furnace 
and  melted.    Then  it  is  recast,  and  comes  out  a 


new  creature.  In  the  act  of  renewing,  the  king's 
image  is  restoied.  By  sudi  a  process,  and  not 
otherwise,  may  God's  image  be  renewed  in  a  8oq1 
that  has  lost  it  by  sin.  Put  off  the  old  nuui, 
and  put  on  the  new. 

There  is  a  true  analogy  between  physical  beauty 
and  spiritual  holiness.  In  all  languages  the  same 
names  are  applied  to  botli.  These  parallels  abound 
on  all  sides.  For  example:  truth  is  like  a  straight 
line,  and  falsehood  like  a  crooked  one.  Eveiy 
one  comprehends  easily  what  is  meant  by  the  great 
white  throne.  And  the  fine  linen,  clean  and 
white,  is  expressly  defined  to  be  **  the  righteous- 
ness of  saints." 

"  This  man,"  said  the  Pharisees—  speaking  with 
their  lips  a  truth  which  they  did  not  oomprdbad 
— "  this  man  receiveth  sinners."  Yea,  reeekeik 
sinners.  On  this  side  they  are  poared  ia  mam] 
on  that  side,  they  emeige  saints.  Who  are  tlieie, 
then,  who  stand  around  the  throne  in  white  cloth- 
ing, with  palms  in  their  hands  ?  These  aie  tbej 
who  entered  at  the  gospel  call,  in  filthy  rags,  nd 
have  washed  theij:  robes  in  the  blood  of  tbe 
Lamb. 

Peter  in  this  text  undertakes  to  UH  how  tbe 
uncomely  may  be  rendered  beautiful.  Hofii 
the  true  adorning ;  and  it  is  for  us, — for  «&• 
Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  it.  The  caUof  ti^ 
gospel  compels  the  homeless,  naked,  ImffJ 
wanderers  to  come  into  the  banqueting  haD;  n^ 
if  any  one  is  found  there  without  the  wrf&g 
garment,  his  want  is  due  to  his  own  oMmcj, 
for  the  King  offers  it  free  to  all  his  gnesli. 

Still  deeper  goes  the  apostle's  thought  iHnr 
he  arrives  at  the  details  of  the  reoomiasided 
ornaments.  *^  Not  that  outward  adorning  of 
plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of 
putting  on  of  apparel ;  '*  what  then  ?"  Let  it  to 
the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,"  Strange  pittcrip- 
tion !  when  the  guests,  picked  up  from  ^ 
highways  and  hedges  in  all  their  rudoMBsai^ 
rags,  must  be  made  fit  to  sit  at  the  King^s  ttUe* 
Gret  them  suitably  adorned  at  onoe.  Hov- 
''The  hidden  man''  in  the  heart  of  eadi.  So 
then  the  ornament  which  will  make  human  be- 
ings really  comely,  is  called  "  the  man."  W»* 
man?  The  hidden  man.  He  is  himsdf  ^ 
visible,  and  yet  it  is  his  indwelling  that  will 
make  the  wearer's  face  to  shine. 
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kiHam  vras  tiM  first  man :  lie  was  bMintifiil 
en  be  came  from  bis  Maket^s  bands,  bat  be 
I  not  bidden.  He  was  tbe  visible  bead  of 
atioii,  wben  Gtxl  pronounced  it  good.  Be- 
d  bim  nnsecn  was  anotbcr  Man — ^tbe  original 
lie  pattern  Man — ^in  wbose  image  Adam  was 
Bed.  Adam  was  but  a  copy  of  tbe  divine 
pnal.  Adam  was  dinfigured  by  bis  fall  into 
Tben,  it  was  not  another  copy  taken,  which 
^ht  have  been  spoilt  like  the  first,  bnt  the 
den  Man  himself  who  came  into  the  world,  and 
ealed  himself  to  restore  humanity. 
Vlien  be  bad  finished  transgression  and  made 
end  of  sin,  and  brought  in  an  everlasting 
iteonsuess,  be  ascended  again  to  heaven,  and 
lains  bidden  from  our  sight.  Bnt  be  who 
I,  "  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away," 
I  abio,  "  Lo,  I  am  T\'itli  you  always."  It  is 
ist  dwelling  in  a  Christian  that  makes  bim 
fttiful.  It  is  not  Lo,  here,  or  lo,  there ;  tbe 
g^om  of  God  is  within  you.  The  apostolic 
resfdon,  "  Chnst  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory,*' 
lains  bow  tbe  bidden  man  of  tbe  heart  im- 
ta  more  than  earth -bom  winsomeness  to  the 
ntenance  and  tbe  life  of  those  who  walk  >ntb 
I  in  tbe  world. 

There  is  a  whole  Christ  in  every  disciple  who 
B  np  to  bis  privileges,  as  there  is  a  whole  sun 
hB  cap  of  every  flower  that  opens  to  bis  sbin- 
;.  Suppose  tbe  sun  should  say  to  tbe  flowers, 
iO^  I  am  with  you  always,*'  and  afterwards  re- 
m  Iqgh  in  the  heavens  ;  the  flowers  could  not 
nphin  that  the  sun  had  broken  bis  promise. 
is  expedient  for  them  that  he  should  remain 
tant :  by  remaining  distant  he  is  able  to  dwell 
lie  heart  of  each,  its  light  and  life.  It  is  thus 
h  our  Sun  of  Righteousness:  **If  any  man 
n,  I  will  come  in." 

mien  this  ornament  is  worn  in  the  heart  with- 
its  beauty  is  seen  on  the  outward  life.  I  once 
t  with  an  unexpected  and  interesting  illustra- 
1  of  this  principle,  in  the  Gt>belin  Tapestry 
!t0Ty  near  Paris.  The  web,  in  course  of  con- 
iction,  was  suspended  perpendicularly  from  the 
ling  to  tbe  floor.  The  operator  was  concealed 
lind  it.  Beside  him — for  I  was  jiermitted  to 
within  tbe  veil  to  inspect  bis  work — ^lie  bad  a 
5  picture  by  a  master  on  canvas.  At  every 
ead  that  he  shot  through  the  extended  work, 


be  took  another  look  of  this  picture.  *  He  was 
reproducing  on  tbe  exteiiial  surface  of  the  web, 
feature  by  feature,  the  picture,  in  this  case  of  a 
royal  personage,  which  he  kept  beside  himself 
under  the  veil  unseen.  He  continually  looked  at 
bis  bidden  pattern,  and  continually  advanced  with 
the  visible  duplicate,  that  grew  into  form  and 
beauty  in  his  hands. 

The  sight,  with  tbe  thought  which  it  suggested, 
startled  me.  Here  is  tbe  picture  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian life.  The  workman's  business  is  to  make  bis 
visible  life  an  epistle  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  he 
must  have  the  model  beside  himself — ^within.  On 
this  pattern  be  must  frequently  look,  that  be  may 
reproduce  outwardly  tbe  exact  features  of  the 
original.  Wlien  it  is  Christ  in  you — "the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart " — some  faint  but  true  features 
of  tbe  Lord  will  be  legible  on  your  life  and 
spirit. 

In  general,  a  likeness  of  Christ  is  in  tbe  life 
of  a  Christian ;  and,  in  particular,  "  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit."  This  is  not  the  only  ornament 
which  tbe  children  of  the  family  put  on ;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  decisive  marks  of  their  birth- 
right and  their  station.  It  was  the  feature  which 
tbe  Lord  expressly  specified,  when  he  invited  bis 
disciples  to  imitate  bis  ways :  "  Iieam  of  me :  for 
I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart "  (Matt.  xi.  29). 
As  this  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  a 
disciple,  it  is,  perhaps,  as  the  world  goes,  the 
most  difficult  to  acquire  and  exhibit.  ]#nt 
though  it  be  the  chief,  it  is  not  the  only  fruit 
and  evidence  of  faith.  Indeed,  if  it  stood  al  )ne, 
it  would  not  be  so  precious.  It  must  have  otiiera 
to  lean  upon.  It  so  happens  that  in  the  specific 
case  recorded  in  the  Acts,  in  which  the  world 
outside  recognized  by  tbe  conduct  of  the  apostles 
that  they  were  Christ's,  it  was  tbe  opposite 
quality  of  courage  that  constituted  the  distin- 
guishing feature.  It  was  when  they  saw  the 
boldness  of  Peter  and  John  that  they  took  know- 
ledge of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus. 

One  of  tbe  instructions  given  by  Paul  for  the 
conduct  of  life  runs  in  these  terms:  ^'In  the 
midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation,  among 
whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world ;  holding 
forth  the  word  of  life  "  (PhU.  ii.  15,  16).  Tbe 
lantern  of  the  lighthouse  has  many  sides,  and  it 
revolves.    It  does  not  always  present  the  same 
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side  to  the  observer.  The  sides,  moreover, -may 
be  of  different  coloui-s,  so  that  now  the  lantern 
throws  over  the  waters  a  white,  now  a  green, 
and  now  a  red  light, — all  lights  and  all  useful, 
and  all  exhibited  from  the  same  beacon-tower ; 
but  all  diverse,  the  one  from  the  other.  Thus 
stand  Christians  conspicuous — set  on  an  hill,  and 
seen  from  afar.  As  they  turn  round  in  the 
varied  business  of  life,  they  display  now  one  and 
now  another  grace  of  the  Spirit ;  but  if  they  are 
true,  and  not  too  much  blotted  by  contact  with 
the  earth,  on  every  side  they  give  forth  evidence 
that  they  have  been  with  Jesus. 

As  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  features  to  bring  out  of  a  believer's  life,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  get  in.  When,  in  the 
processes  of  art,  a  new  and  beautiful  colour  is 
about  to  be  transfeiTed  to  a  fabric,  the  hardest  por- 
tion of  the  task  sometimes  is  to  discharge  the  dyes 
that  are  already  there.  A  terrible  process  of  scald- 
ing must  be  applied  to  take  out  the  old,  ere  you 
can  successfully  impart  the  new.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  anger  and  pride  and  selfishness  that  have 
£i*st  possession,  present  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  infusion  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit  into  a 
man.  If  there  be  a  royal,  there  is  certainly  no 
easy,  road  to  this  consummation.  Nothing  will 
suffice  but  the  old  apostolic  prescription — "  Put 
off  the  old  man,  put  on  the  new." 

It  is  a  striking,  bold,  and  original  conception, 
to  propose  that  an  ornament  should  be  hidden 
in  the  heart.  Ordinarily,  we  understand  that 
an  ornament,  from  its  very  nature,  must  be  worn 
in  a  conspicuous  position.  When  it  is  hidden, 
how  useful  and  valuable  soever  it  may  bo,  it 
ceases  to  be  an  adorning.  But  in  the  spiritual 
sphere  the  law  is  reversed.  That  which  is  put 
on  makes  the  wearer  loathsome :  that  which  is 
hidden  within  makes  him  beautiful.  Meekness 
is  spoiled  when  it  is  set  up  for  show.  The 
bloom  was  rubbed  off  from  the  devotion  of  the 
Pharisees,  when  it  was  exposed  at  the  corner  of 
the  streets:  their  charity  was  soured  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  like  milk  in  a  thunderstorm.  The 
meekness  that  is  hidden  is  the  meekness  that 
adorns.  When  it  is  not  hidden,  it  is  no  longer 
meekness. 

This  ornament,  moreover,  is  incon-uptible. 
This  epithet  is  peculiarly  relevant.     With  the 


exception  of  the  metals  and  minerals,  ornaments 
are,  for  the  most  part,  perishable  commodities. 
Rain  soils  them ;  the  sun  bums  their  beauty  out. 
In  the  accidents  of  life,  they  are  worn  or  torn,  or 
stolen  or  lost.  The  rose  and  lily  that  bloom  oa 
the  cheek  are  not  perennial ;  the  wrinkles  of  ag« 
are  creeping  on  to  drive  them  ofif  and  take  their 
place.  All  these  adomings  are  corruptible ;  this 
text  recommends  one  that  will  never  fade.  Age 
makes  it  mellower,  but  not  less  sweet.  A3 
it  is  not  a  colour  of  the  decaying  body,  but  a 
grace  of  the  immortal  spirit,  it  will  pass  un- 
harmed through  the  dark  valley,  and  bloom  in 
greater  beauty  on  the  other  side.  It  will  make 
the  ransomed  from  among  men  very  comely  in 
the  eyes  of  angels,  when  they  stand  together 
round  the  throne,  and  serve  their  common  LonL 

One  grand  concern  with  buyers  is  to  obtaii 
garments  that  will  last — garments  whose  £ibnc 
will  not  >\'aste,  and  whose  colours  will  not  iiiile. 
There  is  one  Seller  in  the  great  market  of  the 
world  who  assures  the  permanence  of  Ids  ware^ 
Hear  ye  him  I  "  Buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the 
fire,  that  ye  may  be  rich;  and  white  raiment, 
that  ye  may  be  clothed."  In  this  appard  the 
redeemed  shall  shine,  when  the  sun  shall  hare 
grown  dim  with  age,  and  the  stars  fallen  fm 
heaven  like  unripe  figs. 

Yet  another  quality  is  noticed  of  the  neoD- 
mended  adorning, — it  is  costly.  In.  the  b^^ 
God,  and  of  the  godly,  it  is  "  of  great  pott" 
In  the  market  of  the  world,  alas  I  we,  like  iKX- 
perienced  children,  are  often  cheated.  We  pay 
a  great  price  for  that  which  is  of  no  Yalue.  ^^ 
are  often  caught  by  the  glitter,  and  accept  a  base 
metal  for  gold.  He  who  counts  this  oraameot 
precious  knows  its  worth. 

The  righteousness  of  the  saints  is  dear  to  God 
in  a  double  sense.  It  is  both  beloved  and  oostlj. 
'^  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pM;* 
but  it  was  not  possible.  ''He  saved  oClMitt 
himself  he  cannot  save."  The  price  miiflt  If 
paid.  The  just  gave  himself  for  the  uojitft 
The  beauty  of  a  new  nature,  and  an  immortal 
life  for  fallen  man  were  bought  with  a  great  price. 
The  "  unspeakable  gift "  of  God  was  laid  down 
to  obtain  it.  It  cost  the  Redeemer  much  to  get 
the  "  filth iness  purged  out "  of  his  people,  and 
get  them  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
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in  light.    Nothing  shall  enter  that  de- 
the  bride  shall  be  adorned  to  meet  her 
nd. 

ransomed  of  the  Lord,  when  thej  come 
n,  will  oonstitnte  the  crown  that  adorns 
Etedeemer's  brow.  These  are  the  jewels 
Lch  he  paid  an  unspeakable  price,  and  which 
I  wear  as  his  crown  of  rejoicing  in  that  day. 


The  practical  lesson  is  very  clear  and  verr 
forcible.  We  should  be  fellow-workers  with 
God  in  keeping  off,  or  casting  off,  with  all  dili- 
gence, every  spot  from  our  own  hearts  and  lives, 
which  the  Lord  that  bought  us  would  not  like 
to  look  upon.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart : 
for  they  shall  see  God." 


J^ongs  in  the  ^E^ight 
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AT  EVENING  TIME  IT  SHALL  BE  LIGHT. 


ft 


HE  Autamn  winds  may  come  with  voice  of 
sadness 
Along  the  golden-tinted  forest  aisles, 
And,  with  their  wings  of  death,  quench  all 
the  gladness 
Summer  gave  them  with  its  thousand  smiles ; 
en  the  trees  are  left  all  bleak  and  hoary, 
1  once  the  sobbing  blasts  their  leaves  have  riven, 
their  naked  branches,  robed  in  glory 
an  behold  more  clear  the  stars  of  heaven. 

a  the  world's  affections  are  concealing, 
ith  a  darkened  veil,  a  higher  heaven, 
«d  we  chide  or  mourn,  if  in  revealing 
lories  God  must  have  that  curtain  riven  ? 
s  no  darling  joy  or  earthly  pleasure 
li  he  in  love  takes  from  our  blinded  eyes, 
ill  reveal  to  us  a  nobler  treasure 
lendent  in  the  far-off  peaceful  skies. 

ftit  the  bruisdd  reed  shall  not  be  broken, 
r  that  thy  griefs  are  also  all  his  own : 
iming  prayer  of  faith,  although  unspoken, 
t  beside  the  rainbow- compassed  throne. 


The  fervent  glimpses  of  tliy  life's  deep  stoxy 
That  shall  ascend  from  off  thy  trembling  lijis. 

Are  strangely  woven  in  that  flood  of  glory 
That  shall  outlive  this  darkened  world's  eclipse. 

Know  that  the  gloomy  tempest  of  affliction 

Shall  bring  behind  it  more  than  earthly  calm. 
When  on  thy  soul  shall  fall  God's  benediction. 

Like  voice  of  sweet  and  far-off  holy  psalm. 
And  through  thy  raptured  being  shall  come  steal- 
ing 

A  peaceful  joy,  like  music  on  the  sea, 
Which  shall  thy  spirit  heal,  again  revealing 

The  gleam  that  lit  the  waves  of  Galilee. 

There  is  a  joy  which  only  sons  of  sorrow 

Can  feel  far  down  within  theur  stricken  souls ; 

And  brighter  far  shall  be  the  glorious  morrow 
The  darker  now  the  gloom  that  o'er  tliee  rolls. 

Then  wait  the  dawn  of  that  undying  splendour. 
And  let  thy  spirit  sing  throughout  the  night, 

And  on  thine  ear  shall  fall  in  music  tender — 

'*  At  evening  time,"  sweet  soul, ''  it  sliall  be  light*' 

Alexahdeb  Lamoitt. 
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R|H£N  the  death  of  Keble  was  announced, 
lA  one  friend  wrote  to  another  in  these  tenns : 
vM  **  I  suppose  that  no  roan  has  died  in  Eng- 
land within  our  memory  who  has  been  so 
f  loved,  and  whose  memory  will  be  had  in  such 
reverenoe  by  so  many  good  men."  There  was,  no 
lome  natural  exaggeration  there,  but  it  is  cer- 
mX  outside  the  circle  of  those  who  personally 
dm  there  were  very  many  everywhere  who  had 
d  to  feel  a  warm  and  affectionate  interest  in  the 
of  ^  The  Christian  Tear,"  on  account  of  the  at- 
\  qnalities  of  that  book;  and  the  news  of  his 


removal  sent  a  thrill  through  all  the  land.  That  there 
should  have  arisen  a  demand  for  the  "  Life"  of  such  a 
man  was,  of  course,  to  have  been  expected ;  and  one  of 
bis  oldest  and  dearest  friends,  Sir  John  Coleridge,  the 
father  of  the  Attorney-General,  nndertook  to  meet  it 
In  some  respects  he  has  done  the  work  weU,  but  in 
others  the  biography  is  a  failure.  Sur  John,  in  the 
excess  of  his  modesty,  is  for  ever  protesting  his  un- 
fitness for  the  task,  and  thus  doing  the  very  thing 
he  deprecates,  —  obtruding  himself  on  the  reader's 
notice.  And  it  is  a  grave  defect  in  snch  a  biography 
that  Piuey  ia  scarcely  introdaced  at  all,  and  that 
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the  events  connected  with  the  secession  of  Newman 
are  spoken  of  with  an  air  of  as  much  reticence  and 
mystery,  as  if  the  secession  itself  bad  taken  place  in  a 
comer.  Keble,  Pusey,  and  Newman  were  the  origi- 
nators of  the  Oxford  movement  of  1833— they  were 
literally  the  first  '*  Tractarians"— the  responsibilitj 
oonnected  with  the  publication  of  the  famous  tract 
''  No.  90/*  which  brought  tilings  to  a  crisis^  was  avow- 
edly shared  by  all  the  three  ;  and  to  have  been  obliged  to 
make  that  part  of  Keble*s  life  a  blank  where  it  mingled 
with  the  lives  of  his  two  chief  friends  was,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  lamentable  necessity.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
strong  to  say  that  it  is  a  new  case  of  the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out ;  but  we  speak  within 
bounds  when  we  affirm  that,  owing,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
very  much  to  the  morbid  delicacy  of  his  biographer,  we 
are  still  left  without  the  means  of  forming  a  complete  esti- 
mate of  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  of  modern  times. 
The  facts  connected  with  his  external  history  are 
easily  told.  He  was  bom  in  1792  at  Fairford,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, his  &ther  being  at  the  time  the  vicar  of  Coin 
St  Aldwins,  a  neighbouring  parish.  Having  received  at 
home  from  his  father  the  elements  of  a  good  education, 
he  went  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  Oxford,  and  competed 
successfully  for  a  scholarship  in  Corpus  Christi  College. 
From  that  time  to  his  death  his  connection  with  the 
university  continued  to  be  exceedingly  intimate.  In 
course  of  time  he  took  his  degree  with  first-class  honours 
both  in  classics  and  mathematics.  He  formed  friend- 
ships with  Arnold,  Coleridge,  and  others,  which  affected 
more  or  less  his  whole  after-life.  And  at  various  periods 
he  held  the  offices  of  fellow  and  tutor  of  Oriel,  examin- 
ing master,  and  professor  of  poetry.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1815,  and  priest  just  a  year  after,  but  for  seve- 
ral years  he  undertook  no  regular  ministerial  work  of  his 
own.  The  precarious  health  alike  of  his  father  and 
sisters  made  it  seem  to  him  right  that  he  should  be  as 
much  with  them  as  possible,  and  he  was  content  to 
labour  in  a  desultory  way,  sometimes  in  one  place  and 
sometimes  in  another,  but  always  with  Fairford  as  a 
centre  to  fall  back  upon.  The  greatest  event  of  his 
history  was  reached  in  the  end  of  1826,  when  "  The 
Christian  Year"  was  given  to  the  world.  Its  value  was 
recognized  at  once, and  it  has  never  lost  its  hold  since.  Up 
to  January  1854, 108,000  copies  had  been  issued  in  forty- 
three  editions  ;  and  within  nine  months  of  the  author's 
death  seven  new  editions  were  exhausted,  comprising 
11,000  copies  in  all  This  great  success  could  not  but 
encourage  him  to  devote  more  time  to  literature,  and 
his  works  came  by-and-by  to  be  somewhat  numerous. 
In  poetry  he  published  ^'  lAfra  Innocentium;  or  Thoughts 
in  Verse  on  Christian  Children,  their  Ways  and  their 
Privil^es,"— which  Sir  John  Coleridge  thinks  in  some 
respects  superior  to  "The  Christian  Year,"  but  the 
world  has  not  agreed  with  him  in  this  estimate,  and  the 
book  is  rather  neglected.  There  have  also  been  issued 
of  his,  '*  The  Psalter,  or  Psalms .  of  David  in  English 
Yene/'  and  a  volume  of  MisceUaneous  Poems.    In 


prose,  hlB  chief  works  axe  "  The  Life  of  Biehop  WilnmT 
and  a  treatise  ''  On  Eucharistical  Adoration."  All  the 
others  (with  the  exception  of  his  Latin  lectures  as  pro- 
fessor of  poetry)  are  sermons,  or  tracts,  or  articles,  many 
of  which  might  be  called  ephemeral,  but  that  they  hive 
a  permanent  historical  interest  in  eoanection  with  the 
rise  in  England  of  Aaglo-Catheficiank  TIm  death  of 
Keble*s  father,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1835,  at  Isit 
broke  his  connection  with  Fairford,  and  be  accepted 
some  time  after  a  presentation  to  the  vicarage  of  HuRlej, 
a  parish  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester,  in  which  be  bad 
previously  served  for  a  short  time  as  curate.  Here  he 
found  his  final  resting-place.  The  delicacy  of  his  wife's 
health  and  of  his  own  necessitated  frequent  changes  to 
milder  regions,  and  he  occasionally  spent  long  periods 
at  such  places  as  Torquay  and  Penzance.  He  travellei, 
too,  now  and  again,  and  paid  visits  to  Switzerland  and 
Scotland.  But  his  home  was  Hursley,  and  by  far  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  his  life,  to  ub,  are  those  in 
which  he  is  exhibited  as  the  earnest  and  laboriooi 
parochial  minister.  Death  came  to  him  very  onezped- 
edly,  when  he  was  on  one  of  the  many  health  trips 
which  he  had  to  take  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Keble.  WliDe 
he  and  other  fHends  were  watching  for  her  remoni,  a 
sudden  stroke  laid  himself  low,  and  he  died  at  BoonK- 
mouth  on  the  29th  of  March  1866. 

It  is  as  a  Christian  poet  that  Keble  is  best  koown, 
and  tliat  chiefly  as  the  author  of  "  The  Christian  Year." 
That  book  appeared  seven  years  before  Puseyism  washeud 
of,  and  it  was  a  happy  circimnstance  its  publication  so  eulj. 
For  if  the  author  had  delayed  issuing  it  nntn  Hie  tiae 
when  he  became  so  pronounced  an  Anglican  as  t»  b 
ready  to  vindicate  a  tract  so  objectionable  in  ewjnf 
r.s  "No.  90,"  there  are  many  chances  to  one  tktfit 
would  have  had  a  very  much  stronger  flavour  of  (UmK- 
cism  than  it  has,  and  would  in  consequence  have  oMtvith 
a  very  much  less  hearty  welcome  in  evangelical  oRki 
Keble  was  always  a  Tory  m  politics  and  a  HighChnc^ 
man.  Yery  early  he  showed  a  keen  animus  MpStt^ 
Milton  because  he  was  a  Puritan,  and  a  conespoodiic 
preference  for  others  because  they  were  Gavalien.  ^ 
*^  The  Christian  Year,"  in  its  whole  con8tniction,ieicaI» 
the  stand-point  of  the  writer.  But  there  are  narrd- 
lously  few  sentiments  in  the  book  with  which  I^ 
Churchmen  cannot  sympathize ;  and  approving  itadf 
thus  to  the  Christian  heart  and  consdenoe  eveIywfaere^ 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should  have  been  acoqited  tf 
a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  tlM  nniveml  Chuchi 
About  one  stanza  only  has  theia  ever  been  awakened 
anything  like  bitterness  of  feeling;  and  we  regret  ex- 
tremely that,  in  the  later  editiona,  the  version  adopted 
is  that  which  sectarianizes  the  week*  Aa  fiiat  iansd, 
one  of  the  verses  in  the  piece.  oiiUed  ^'Qoopovdes 
Treason"  ran  thus  :— 

'  0  come  to  oar  oommamoii  feast; 

There  present,  in  the  heart 

Not  in  the  hands,  th'  etenial 

Will  his  true  self  iaspart.** 


TSE  AUTEQR  OT  "  TEB  CffRISTIAJT  TBART 


K«ble  meftat  to  say  in  the  third  line  was,  that 
it  present  *'  not  (on^)  in  the  hands  ;'*  and  when 
tentiDn  was  called  to  the  inference  which  was 
fanwni  from  his  language— namdy,  that  it  fiiToared 
•Wgrllfial  aa  against  the  ritnaUstic  view  of  the 
Sapper— 4ke  wae  accustomed  to  defend  himself 
(li^g  like  Dsages  of  speech  with  his  ow»  from  the 
ma  and  risewhere.  To  ail  appeals,  however,  to 
Jbe  words,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear ;  and  it  was  only 
very  last,  when  what  he  considered  to  be  aa  nn- 
ibU  controTersial  use  was  made  of  the  line  in 
sttkioii,  that  he  consented  to  the  change,  which  was 
liter  his  death  by  his  executors.  The  stanza  now 
108 : — 


«< 


0  come  to  our  communion  feast; 

Tkert  prtMent,  in  the  heart 
As  nr  VHB  bands,  th'  eternal  Priest 

Will  his  tme  self  impart" 


DO  is  certainly  no  doubt  now  as  to  the  doctrine 
in  tiie  poem.  It  is  clearly  that  of  Mr.  Bennett 
me.  Bat  we  must  repeat  our  r^ret  that  the 
ion  has  been  made.  With  the  fuller  knowledge 
Messed  of  Air.  Keble*8  sentiments,  there  was  no 
onr  misinterpreting  his  views  on  the  Eucharist ; 
€  himself,  he  had  all  his  life-long  been  content  to 
he  verse  stand  as  he  originally  wrote  it  The 
oigible  effect  of  the  change  actually  effected  is, 
i  makes  the  line  needlessly  grate  on  the  feelings 
ij  of  the  devoutest  of  his  admirers, 
le  who  have  attempted  to  read  at  one  sitting  a 
ectioo  of  the  '*  Olney  Hymns,"  will  readily  testify 
M  does  not  need  the  initial  letters  at  the  end  in 
D  be  able  to  say  which  piece  is  Cowper's  and  which 
too'a.  In  Newton*s  hymns  the  piety  is  generally 
ompicuous  than  the  poetry.  In  Gowper's  there 
■r  wanting  a  nameless  charm,  which  is  like  the 
taihmii  I  cf  a  flower.  Keble  had,  in  a  high  de- 
pkat  appears  in  the  hymns  of  Cowper.  There  are 
liaces  in  "  The  Christian  Year"  very  much  better 
klieni,  and  in  not  a  few  of  them  there  are  stanzas 
are  prosaic  and  flat.  But  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
iikably  even^  and  on  very  niany  pages  are  lines 
are  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that  they  lay  hoki  at 
D  the  memory  and  imagination  of  all  who  can 
iatively  read  them.  What,  for  example,  could  be 
aan  these?— 

"  We  need  not  bid,  for  cloistered  cell, 
Our  neigh  boar  and  our  work  farewell ; 
Nor  strive  to  wind  onrseWes  too  high 
For  sinfol  man  beoeath  the  skj; 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task. 
Would  famish  all  we  oa.(;bt  to  ask : 
Boom  to  deny  oarselves ;  a  road 
To  bring  OS  daily  nearer  God.** 

iy  whidi  has  now  found  a  place  in  every  book  of 
ia  the  English  toagne,.*- 


*^  Abide  with  mt  firom  mora  till  eve» 
For  withont  tfaet  I  cannot  live; 
Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh, 
For  without  thee  I  dare  not  die.** 

Like  all  true  poets,  Keble  was  keenly  susceptible  oC 
impressions  produced  by  natural  objects,  and  his  pieces 
everywhere  show  traces  of  thi&    For  example,— 

"  Of  the  brif^  things  m  earth  and  air. 
How  Utile  ean  the  heart  embiaoe  t 
Soft  shades  and  gkamiag  lights  are  there— 
I  know  it  wtl^  bat  eaanot  traee. 

"  Biine  eye  nnworthy  setaaa  to  read 

One  page  of  Nature's  beaateoos  book; 
It  lies  before  ast  fur  OBtq>read — 
I  only  cast  a  wishful  look. 

"  I  cannot  paint  to  Memory's  eye 

The  scene,  the  gianee  I  dearest  love; 
Unehanged  themselves,  hi  sm  thi^  die, 
Or  £unty  or  £slae,  their  shadows  prove. 


<i 


The  distant  landscape  draws  not  nigh 
For  all  our  gazing;  but  the  soul 

That  upward  looks  may  still  descry 
Nearer  eaefa  day  the  brightening  goal. 


The  rhythm  of  the  following  verse  is  as  beautiftd  as  the 
thought  which  it  expresses, — 

"  The  soent  of  water  far  away 

Upon  the  breese  is  flung; 
The  desert  pelican  to-day 

Secnrelj  kftves  her  young : 
Beproviag  thankless  man,  who  fears 
To  joomey  on  a  few  lone  years 
Where  on  the  sand  Thy  step  appears, 

The  crown  in  sight  is  hung. 

And  this,  it  seems  to  ns,  is  exquisite,-— 

"  What  is  the  heaven  we  idly  dream  t 
The  self-deeeiTcr's  dreary  theme, 
A  cloudless  sun  that  softly  shines. 
Bright  maidens  and  uofftiliag  vines. 
The  warrior's  pride,  the  hunter^s  mirth, 
Poor  fragments  all  of  this  low  earth : 
Such  as  to  sleep  would  hardly  soothe 

A  sonl  that  once  had  tasted  of  immortal  truth. 

"  What  is  the  heaven  our  God  bestows  1 

No  prophet  yet^  no  angel  knows; 

Was  never  yet  created  eye 

Could  see  across  Xtemity ; 

Not  seraph's  wing  for  ever  soaring 

Can  pass  the  flight  of  souls  adoring. 

That  nearer  still  and  nearer  grow 
Toth'  unapproach^  Lord  once  made  for  them  so  low.*^ 

We  can  make  room  only  for  two  more  extracts.    The 
first  is  the  q>ening  verse  of  a  hymn  for  Qood  Friday, — 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  the  darkest  hour 
That  ever  dawned  on  sinful  earth 
Should  touch  the  heart  with  softer  power 
For  comfort  tiMa  an  aagel's  mirth  % 


tso 
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That  to  the  Cross  the  moarner's  eye  should  tarn 
Sooner  than  where  the  stars  of  Christmas  bnm." 

The  other  appears  in  connection  with  the  text, 
"  Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the  truth ;  it  is  expedient  for 
^ou  that  I  go  away." 

"  My  Saviour,  can  it  erer  be 
That  I  shonld  gain  by  losing  thee? 
The  watchfal  mother  tarries  nigh. 
Should  sleep  hare  closed  her  infantas  eye; 
For  should  he  wake  and  find  her  gone, 
She  knows  she  could  not  hear  his  moan. 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  child, 
And  thou  art  more  than  mother  dear; 
Without  thee  hearen  were  but  a  wild. 
How  can  I  live  without  thee  here ! " 

Sir  John  Coleridge  roundly  asserts  that  "  The  Chris- 
tian Year"  has  made  Keble  ^*the  Sacred  Poet  of  the 
Nation."  It  is  a  big  affirmation^  and  we  shall  not  com- 
mit ourselves  by  absolutely  endorsing  it.  But  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  that  collection  there  are  passages 
which,  for  purity  of  thought^  and  beauty  of  diction,  and 
elevation  of  feeling,  and  true  poetic  colouring  and  glow, 
are  unsurpassed  in  any  other  volume  in  the  English 
language.  If  God  sends  us  our  Singers,  certainly  Keble 
came  with  a  mission  from  above. 

But  there  are  other  lights  in  which  the  author  of 
''The  Christian  Year"  must  be  looked  at.  He  was  a 
parish  minister,  for  one  thing;  and  for  another,  he 
played  a  great  part  in  one  of  the  most  momentous 
movements  of  the  age.  As  we  should  like  to  end  this 
paper  with  a  pleasant  impression  of  the  subject  of  it,  we 
shall  notice  his  work  as  a  controversialist  first. 

The  university  system  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
makes  very  inadequate  provision  for  the  systematic 
theological  training  of  candidates  for  orders.  A  man 
who  has  taken  his  degree  is,  ipso  facto,  entitled  to 
apply  for  ordination,  and  although  he  will  be  examined, 
of  course,  to  some  extent  in  divinity,  he  may  always 
get  what  he  asks  without  being  able  to  show  that  he 
has  studied  theology  as  he  has  studied  classics.  Thus 
it  is  quite  usual  to  find  in  clerical  biographies  that  their 
subjects  have  begun  to  acquaint  themselves  in  earnest 
with  their  own  proper  science  after  they  have  been  called 
practically  to  apply  it.  There  are  some  indications  that 
this  was  the  case  with  Keble.  When  he  entered  the 
ministry  he  was  a  scholar  in  the  academic  sense;  but  he 
did  not,  or  we  are  mistaken,  know  much  of  those  great 
systems  which  the  learning  and  piety  of  generations 
have  conspired  to  construct;  and  hence  we  cannot  ad- 
mit for  a  moment  that  he  was  entitled  to  speak  as  he 
did  either  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Evangelicals  within 
his  own  communion,  or  of  those  still  more  unfortunate 
individuals  who  are  outside  the  three  ''  Catholic " 
Churches  altogether.  The  following  definition  of 
Luther's  "  Articuliis  Stautis  aut  Cadentis  EccUsice" 
for  example,  might  have  been  excusable  from  a  layman's 
lips,  but  what  can  one  say  for  it  as  delivered  by  a 
clergyman  of  thirty  years'  standing  in  the  ministry: 


"  The  tradition  which  goes  by  the  naoie  of  JnstifiestioQ 
by  Faith,  and  which  in  reality  means  that  cne  vAo  hat 
sinned  and  is  sorry  for  it  is  as  if  he  had  wA  sinnedf 
blights  and  benumbs  one  in  every  limb,  in  trying  to 
make  people  aware  of  their  real  state."  If  Kehle  had 
been  a  skilled  theologian,  as  be  certainly  was  an  honest 
one,  he  would  never  even  incidentally  haveomdertskea 
the  responsibility  of  nttering  so  absurd  a  caricature  as 
that.  Nor,  we  believe,  would  he  have  ezpiessed  him- 
self as  he  does  regarding  his  fellow-Christians  in  Scot- 
land. We  shall  see  immediately  how  tender  he  could  be 
with  the  Papists;  but  it  is  dear  that  Presbyterians  vere 
viewed  by  him  with  a  sort  of  horror  as  onter  barbarians. 
'*  The  Kirks,"  he  writes  in  1S53,  when  making  a  tonr 
north  of  the  Border,  **  the  Kirks,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  defile  and  insult  the  sacred  places— for  ex- 
ample, Jedburgh  Abbey— are  even  more  horrid  than  I 
had  expected.  I  would  not  be  in  one  of  them  at  service 
time  on  any  consideration.  They  proclaim  aloud,  everf 
inch  of  them,  *  Down  with  the  altar.*    The  tnie  churchn, 

except  the  ruins,  seem  few  and  far  between As  to 

Melrose,  I  like  it  altogether  the  best  of  any  min  I  c?er  sa» 

I  suspect  the  Presbyterian  Teacher  there  is  afnid 

of  the  effect  of  the  abbey  on  peopIe*8  minds,  as  he  his 
built  up  a  high  wall  in  his  garden  to  obstruct  the  riev 
where  he  could " !  All  this  is  spoken  quite  seriouslr, 
and  sounds  to  us  somewhat  silly.  But  it  just  illustntes 
the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  he  was  kept  by  the  sort 
of  training  under  which  he  was  brought  up.  and  the  dis- 
tortion of  vision  produced  by  the  prejudices  of  High 
Churchism.  "  The  Presbyterian  Teadier,"  as  he  is  ood- 
temptiiously  styled,  had,  we  venture  to  guess,  quite 
other  ends  to  serve  in  rearing  his  garden  wall  than  ttat 
of  shutting  out  the  light  of  Melrose  Abbey;  andfl^ 
the  *'  Kirks,"  at  which  good  Mr.  Keble  shadden « '^ 
they  were  heathen  temples,  there  were  certainly  sonetf 
them  into  which  God  had  condescended  to  enter,  vA^ 
which  there  had  been  an  abundant  gathering  ef  tk 
fruits  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  test  t 
theory  sometimes  by  looking  at  the  character  of  its 
practical  issues.  Abstractly,  it  may  sound  very  nice  ta 
talk  of  a  Church  Authority  received  from  Christ,  aad 
transmitted  unimpaired  from  primitive  tiroes;  hot  that 
theory  does  not  look  so  attractive  when  one  sees  it 
applied.  The  narrowness  which  leads  a  man  to  no- 
church  all  but  the  Episcopal  denominations,  and  to 
pronounce  Father  Newman  a  truer  minister  of  God 
than  M^Cheyne,  is  something  so  utterly  unlike  what 
one  would  have  expected  from  the  Founder  of  ChriS' 
tianity,  and  so  repulsive  in  itself,  that,  however  li^callj 
perfect  the  theory  may  seem  to  be,  we  oonld  not  pcs- 
sibly  accept  it  on  account  of  the  shocking  character  ^ 
its  conclusions. 

There  is  indeed,  to  us,  something  intensely  melan- 
choly in  this  controversial  chapter  of  KeUe*s  history, 
and  we  are  heartily  glad  that  we  can  separate  it  so 
entirely  from  the  book  which  has  gained  fer  hiD  fo 
warm  a  place  in  so  many  hearts.    It  is  no 
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rhkh  has  made  the  whole  Protestant  world  claim  ''The 
/bristian  Year"  as  its  own.  That  book  was  really 
rritten  from  the  heart  of  Protestantism,  and  there 
ctually  came  a  time  when  its  anthor  himself  became 
oo  **  Oatholic  "  to  sympathize  with  it  '*  When  I  wrote 
^*'  he  tells  Sir  John  Coleridge,  '*  I  did  not  understand 
CO  mention  no  other  points)  either  the  doctrine  of 
lepentance  or  that  of  the  Uoly  Eucharist— as  held,  for 
xample,  by  Bishop  Ken— nor  that  of  Justification ;  and 
ach  points  as  these  roust  surely  make  a  great  differ- 
nee."  He  is  arguing  in  defence  of  a  new  volume  of 
oema  which  he  proposed  to  publish,  and  which  con- 
ained  a  piece  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  which 
vcn  his  High  Church  biographer  stumbled.  '*  Why,"  he 
»led,  "  should  there  be  any  objection  to  such  a  piece  in 
nch  a  work  ?  The  new  volume  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
he  old.  I  have  advanced  beyond  it;  and  the  poems 
f  the  latter  issue  may  fairly  contain  what  will  make 
hat  manifest"  We  admit  the  validity  of  his  arguments, 
ind  we  are  glad  that  the  question  was  ever  raised;  for 
t{*ain  we  say,  it  allows  us  to  think  of  *'  The  Christian 
if  ear"  as  the  efflorescence  of  a  mind  that  had  not  yet 
DeeB  corrupted  by  the  baleful  influence  of  Tractarianism. 

Mr.  Eeble,  as  has  already  been  said,  was  bom  and 
ned  a  High  Churchman,  and  all  his  surroundings  at 
allege  contributed  to  confirm  his  early  impressions. 
Afliile,  therefore,  he  contiimed  through  life  to  be  a 
lerout  student  of  the  Word,  the  idea  of  '^Tiie  Church" 
Jways  more  or  less  coloured  his  ecclesiastical  horizon. 
leoce  his  study  of  the  Fathers— hence  his  interest  in 
he  apostolic  succession — and  hence  his  union  with 
others  in  1833  in  a  movement,  the  object  of  which  was 
iie  restoration  of  the  Church  of  England  to  its  place  in 
ht  ^Catholic"  system.  The  part  he  played  in  this 
Jife  connection  was  particularly  conspicuous.  Newman 
ind  ethers  expressly  declare  him  to  have  been  the  true 
and  primary  author  of  the  movement  Certainly  he 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  celebrated  *'  Tracts  for 
the  Times."  And  it  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  there 
iraa  no  man  whose  counsel  was  so  much  sought  in  those 
lajB,  or  who  did  more  by  his  advice  to  shape  the  issues 
)f  the'  agitation.  We  have  no  intention,  of  course,  of 
ietailing  the  events  of  the  period  here;  but  it  may  help 
x>  virify  our  impressions  of  the  mischievous  character 
H  the  Oxford  '*  Revival,"  as  it  was  called,  if  we  look  at 
fchat  revival  as  it  is  illustrated  in  the  conduct  and 
teachings  of  one  of  those  who  were  affected  by  it  The 
remit  in  Keble's  case  was  that  he  came  virtually  to 
idopt  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
\o  Tiew  that  Church  with  a  kindliness  which  made  him 
ippear  quite  out  of  place  in  any  Protestant  communion. 
rida  is  putting  it  strongly;  but  the  statement  can  be 
thoroughly  established  out  of  his  biography. 

For  example,  he  taught  that  the  Bible  is  not  our  only 
Ripieme  rule  of  £sith;  but  that  we  are  bound  also  to 
bear  the  Voice  of  Tradition,  the  '*  Quod  temper,  quod 
Mquej  et  gttcd  a5  omnibus^*  of  the  early  Church.  His 
fiewi  of  the  Eucharist  we  have  already  noticed ;  and 


here  is  how  he  applied  these  views  in  his  own  parish. 
In  an  address  to  the  newly  confirmed  at  Hursley,  he 
says:  ''Let  nothing  tempt  you  to  lose  time  about  r? 
[the  holy  communion];  but  go  directly  to  your  minister, 
and  tell  him  you  wish  to  be  prepared  for  it,  if  you  have 
not  done  so  already;  for,  de}yend  upon  ii,  t/iat  bread  m 
as  necessary  to  your  souVs  life^  as  your  daily  bread  is 
for  the  life  of  your  body'*  Again,  he  says  elsewhere : 
"  Our  one  great  grievance  is  the  neglect  of  Confession," 
"  Mr.  Keble's  power  of  fasting  was  very  great,  and  for 
many  years  his  own  habit  was  to  take  no  food  on  Fridays 
until  evening."  "He  always  received  the  holy  com- 
munion fasting."  Then,  when  the  "Tracts  for  the 
Times"  were  projected,  their  chief  aim  was  stated  to  be 
"the  circulation  of  primitive  notions  regarding  the 
apostolical  succession,"  &c., — notions,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, which  led  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  all  who 
are  outside  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Anglican  Churches  are 
given  over  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God. 

"I  remember,"  writes  Sir  John  Coleridge,  "on  occa- 
sion of  some  early  secessions  to  Rome,  it  was  reported 
to  have  been  said  by  Dr.  Pusey,  that  however  much  he 
regretted  it,  he  could  not  deny  that  some  were  to  be 
anticipated.  It  was,"  adds  Sir  John,  somewhat  naively, 
"  a  sensible  remark,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so." 
We  venture  to  re-echo  the  sentiment.  The  remark  teas 
a  sensible  one— so  sensible  as  to  sound  in  our  ears 
absolutely  trite.  Secessions  to  Rome  could  not  but 
issue  out  of  the  Tractarian  movement ;  and,  worse  than 
that,  it  could  not  but  follow  that  many  would  be  ren- 
dered mischievously  disloyal  who  were  restrained  from 
taking  the  final  step.  It  is  almost  with  a  feeling  of 
bitterness  that  we  notice  the  extent  to  which  Keble  was 
shaken.  He  loved,  his  biographer  tells  us,  his  own 
branch  as,  on  the  whole,  a  faithful  representative  of  the 
primitive  Church,  but  "the  more  she  admitted  what  he 
called  Puritanical  doctrines  or  practices,  the  less  loyal  and 
dutiful  could  he  be."  "  I  deprecate,"  he  says  himself, 
"  the  word  and  the  idea  of  Protestantism."  "I  suppose 
it  is  one's  duty,"  he  writes  again,  "to  long  for  and  aim 
at  a  kind  of  neutrality  in  one's  judgment  and  demeanour 
towards  Rome."  "  Much  of  our  talk,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, describing  a  visit,  "  wife  respecting  the  honour 
due  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  which  it  seemed  to  me  he  was 
desirous  of  raising  as  much  too  high  as  many  among  us 
were  for  reducing  it  too  low."  But  a  still  more  signifi- 
cant circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Newman,  in  the 
only  letter  which  he  contributes  to  the  "  Life."  A  remark- 
able meeting  took  place  in  1 868  between  the  three 
friends  who  had  done  most  to  Romanize  the  Church  of 
England— Keble,  Newman,  and  Pusey.  Newman  by 
that  time  was  a  Popish  priest;  and  he  speaks  as  if  the 
conversation  were  somewhat  constrained.  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  interview  the  subject  was  introduced  of 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the 
following  singular  and  suggestive  incident  occurred. 
"  Mr.  Gladstone's  rejection  at  Oxford  was  talked  of," 
says  Newman,  "  and  I  said  that  I  really  thought  that 
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had  I  beefn  still  a  member  of  the  University,  I  mnst  have 
voted  ag^nst  him,  because  he  was  giviog  up  the  Irish 
Establishment.  On  this  Keble  gave  me  one  of  his  re- 
markable looks,  so  earnest  and  so  sweet,  came  close  to 
me»  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  (I  cannot  recollect  the 
exact  words,  but  I  took  them  to  be,) '  And  is  not  that 
just  ?  *  It  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  he  had 
no  great  sympathy  with  the  Establishment  in  Ireland  as 
an  Establishment,  and  was  favoxn^hle  to  the  Church  of 
the  Irish r  The  "Church  of  the  Irish"  is  of  coarse 
the  Ultramontane  Church,  of  which  Cardinal  Ciillen  is 
the  chief  ruler ;  and  the  impression  conveyed  to  Father 
Newman*8  mind  was  that  the  author  of  ^'  The  Christian 
Year"  had  an  affectionate  interest  in  that  communion, 
and  would  have  had  the  national  countenance  given  to 
it  rather  than  to  Protestantism.  The  attitude  assunied 
here  toward  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  Apoe* 
tasy,  is  so  different  from  what  seems  natural  and  seemly 
on  the  part  of  one  occupying  the  position  of  a  muiister  in 
a  Reformed  Church,  that  one  thinks  with  dismay  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Bennetts  and  Mackonochies  of 
the  Church  of  England  may  fairly  shelter  themselves 
under  Keble's  shadow.  Newman  passed  over  to  Rome, 
and  his  influence  came  to  be  exerted  in  a  straight- 
forward way.  Keble  and  Pusey  remained  within  the 
Church,  and  have  done  incalculably  greater  mischief,  by 
familiarizing  the  people  of  England  with  the  idea  that 
Rome  is  not  so  block  as  it  is  called,  and  that  the  Refor- 
mation was  an  extravagance. 

It  is  much  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  sneer 
at  ^Miliberality "  and  ''intolerance,"  especially  when 
these  are  displayed  towards  men  who  i>ersonally  liave 
been  conscientious  and  earnest ;  and  certainly  there  are 
few  in  connection  with  whose  life  one  feels  less  dis- 
position to  speak  strongly  than  of  Keble.  Rut  it  is 
impossible  to  be  loyal  to  our  common  faith  without 
openly  lamenting  the  influence  of  this  good  man  as  a  con- 
troversialist. It  is  vain  to  think  we  can  consistently 
maintain  any  kind  of  neutrality  with  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  is  an  insult  to  one*s  common  sense  to  say 
that  its  possession  of  an  unbroken  line  of  bishops  is  to 
over-ride  all  other  considerations  whatsoever— that  we  are 
not  to  allow  ourselves  to  think  fatally  ill  of  a  system 
under  which  the  Word  of  Qod  is  shut  up,  and  the  per- 
son and  work  of  Christ  obscured,  and  the  idolatry  of  the 
Virgin  encouraged  and  defended—  and  that  it  is  any  want 
of  charity  in  Protestants  to  aflirm  that  the  man  who  has 
helped  to  reconcile  the  English  people  to  the  Papacy 
again,  has  not  deserved  well  of  his  country.  Popery  has 
been  a  curse  to  all  those  lands  which  it  has  over- 
shadowed. The  Ritualism  into  which  the  High  Church- 
ism  of  Keble  has  efiioresced  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  Popery,  except  in  some  unimportant  particulars. 
And  the  great  and  really  acceptable  gift  of  ''The 
Christian  Year"  can  hardly  be  said  to  compensate  for 
the  leg^y  of  evil  which  the  Oxford  ''Revival"  has  left 
behind. 

We  turn,  however,  from  this  painful  subject^  to  look' 


in  closing  at  some  moie  pleasant  aapeefai  of  the  biognpliT. 
No  one  can  wonder  at  Keble  being  perBonaHy  loved  by 
so  many,  who  oonaidera  what  is  told  nbout  his  private 
and  domestic  character.  He  was  ^honse-loviDgaiid 
affectionate"  as  a  boy;  and  snch  be  appean  U  have 
continued  to  be  all  his  day&  Bis  filial  piety  was  some 
thing  extraordinary.  To  be  near  bia  iiitbef,  he  abstained 
from  marrying ;  he  refhaed  all  ecclesiastical  prefemient, 
and  undertook  only  such  work  aa  would  not  take  him 
far  from  the  parental  rod  How  warmly  attached  too 
he  was  to  his  sisters  may  be  inferred  lh>m  hia  speaking 
of  them  aa  "my  wife,  Elizabeth,"  and  ^my  sweetheart, 
Mary- Anne."  And  long  after  his  biographer  had  become 
a  judge,  he  addresses  him  in  his  lettera  aa  ^  My  dearest 
Coleridge." 

It  is  also  a  most  pleasant  and  ia<structive  i>ictiire 
which  is  given  of  him  as  a  parochial  minister.  To  pn>- 
vide  churches  for  his  flodc,  he  gave  away  a  very  large 
portion  of  bia  annual  income ;  and  the  diligence,  ami 
thoughtfulness,  and  earnestness,  which  he  displajs  in 
promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  parishioners,  nake 
him  in  these  respects  a  model  worthy  of  the  imitatiooof 
all  pastors,  to  whatever  branch  of  the  Church  tbsy  naf 
bebng.  "  When  he  preached,  it  was  with  an  aSlKttoD- 
ate,  almost  plaintive  earnestness,  which  was  very  nioT- 
ing.  His  sermons  were  at  all  times  full  of  that  scrip- 
tural knowledge  which  was  a  remarkable  quality  in  him 
as  a  divine.  He  was  most  scrupulous  in  going  to  the  Smh 
day  school  fh)m  9.15  to  10.30  in  the  morning,  and  from 
2  to  3  in  the  afternoon.  I  think  it  might  be  truly  aid 
that  unless  he  was  hindered  by  illness  (whidi  happl^iK- 
curred  very  rarely),  or  by  some  special  call  of  parocbial 
duty,  he  never  missed  it  during  the  thirty  years  be  viiit 
Hursley.  Besides  this,  it  was  his  habit  forsevenlM 
to  go  to  the  boys'  school  every  morning  soon  after  I,  a^ 
teach  the  first  class  until  service  time  at  lOi,  ta^ 
them  through  one  part  of  the  Bible  after  another..-. 
He  made  a  point  at  all  times  of  the  children  readi^ 
their  Bibles  in  church,  and  following  the  lessons;  asd 
for  some  years  it  was  his  daily  custom  to  call  up  aoae 
of  them  after  the  service,  and  question  them  for  a  few 

minutes  in  the  two  chapters  which  had  been  read 

With  regard  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  poor,  asd 
those  who  were  in  any  troable,  his  principle  and  the 
spirit  of  his  practice  may  1)e  summed  up  with  exact 
truth  in  the  words  of  St  Paul : — OuruLvu  ymir  m- 
vantSyfor  Jesu^  sake.  He  used  habitually  to  speak  of 
it  as  waiting  on  them ;  and  you  could  not  be  anj  tioe 
in  the  vicarage  as  a  guest  without  becoming  aware  ho*t 
without  the  least  ostentation,  thia  principle  was  acted 

on  as  a  matter  of  course Working  oy  otheia  did  not 

prevent  him  from  occupying  himself  modi  in  ptnosal 
visitations  ;  in  this  he  was  unwearied,  in  afl  weathen^ 
at  all  hours,  and  sometimes  to  the  injoiy  of  his  ovn 

health In  all  these  ministrationa  gicat  siotplio^ 

and  paternal  loving-kindneas  were  the  cfauactcristicit 
especially  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Encharist 
to  the  sick ;  he  would  shake  hands  with  all  pnsent;  sod 
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J  Deighbom  attended,  he  always  thanked  them  ibr 
ijiig.^...Th«  cbaiactemtiG  of  his  ministrations  in 
eh  or  elsewhere  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
which  was  the  animating  and  pervading  spirit  of 
is  life— a  perfectly  simple  and  sincere  sense  of  bis  own 
irthiness,  combined  with  a  hearty  conviction  that 
f  talent  be  had  received,  all  his  strength,  all  his  time, 
is  energiet,  were  consecrated  in  God's  service." 
ministry  so  ezerdsed  could  not  but  issue  in  good 
.tSL    Although  the  system  with  which  Keble  identi- 


fied himself  is  fitted,  as  we  devontlj  believe,  to  put  the- 
Church  and  its  saciaments  in  tlie  room  of  Christ  and  his 
Word,  and  thuato  throw  a  mist  over  the  gospel,  we  have 
such  evidence  of  his  own  personal  devotion  to  the 
Saviour  as  to  warrant  the  confidence  that  his  pastorate 
was  better  than  his  system,  and  resulted  in  the  growth 
of  substantial  spiritual  firuit  In  parting  fiom  his 
'*  Life  *'  then,  as  we  now  do,  we  would  gladly  forget  that  be 
is  the  founder  of  Ritualism,  and  remember  him  only  aa 
the  author  of  '<  The  Christian  Year." 
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JfAREWELL  TO  CANADA. 


jjY  visit  to  Montreal  was  very  brief  but 
very  pleasant.  The  interest  attached 
to  all  the  institutions  of  a  new  and 
rapidly  rising  capital,  the  beauty  of 
walks  and  drives  round  and  over  the  Royal 
int,  and,  above  all,  the  profuse  hospitality  and 
I  attention  of  the  many  friends  by  whom  I 
surrounded,  made  every  moment  of  my  stay 
lorable.  I  almost  felt  as  if  I  were  leaving 
le  again  when  I  bade  adieu  to  those  who  ac- 
panied  me  to  the  railway  station. 
kS  the  train  moved  off,  I  took  my  stand  on 
Httle  platform  at  the  end  of  the  car,  to  get 
Tiew  backwards  from  the  entrance  of  the 
■fcTictoria  Tubular  Bridge.  It  was  splendid, 
I  mder  the  full  blaze  of  sunligbt.  The  city 
s  in  a  series  of  terraces  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Lawrence,  extending  far  up  the  slope  of  the 
.  Above  it  are  dense  masses  of  dark  foliage 
ning  the  sides  and  summit,  save  where  here 
tbere  a  white  villa,  or  a  new  church  or 
pital,  appears  embosomed  in  verdure.  Montreal 
ces  one  feel  proud  of  the  enterprise  of  bis 
ntrymen.  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and  Christian 
Ji  and  zeal,  have  converted  a  wilderness  into  a 
idise.  There  is  a  grand  future  before  Canada, 
bids  fair,  nnder  the  guidance  of  its  own  en- 
itened  statesmen,  presided  over  by  the  genius 
,  Dnfferin,  to  rival  its  powerful  neighbour,  and 
B  the  mother  coimtry  itself. 
The  Victoria  Bridgfe  is  a  triumph  of  engineer- 
skill.  It  is  built  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  St. 
mnoe,  a  short  distance  above  the  city.    Its 


length,  from  shore  to  shore,  is  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter ;  but  it  is  approached  at  each  end  by  lofty 
embankments,  which  make  the  entire  length 
nearly  two  miles.  Its  height,  above  the  summer 
level  of  the  river,  is  sixty  feet,  and  the  iron  tube 
rests  upon  twenty-four  piers  of  solid  masonry,  the 
stones  of  which  average  ten  tons  weight  each. 
Its  cost  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  sterling.  The  chief  difficulty  which  the 
engineer  had  to  meet  was  the  pressure  of  the  ice, 
which,  on  breaking  up  in  spring,  is  borne  down 
the  La  Chene  rapids  >;vith  tremendous  force* 
From  an  opening  in  the  central  tube,  one  gets  a 
grand  view  up  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  country  through  which  the  railway  passes 
southward  is  flat  and  uninteresting — a  vast 
expanse  of  scraggy  wood,  and  wide  "  clearings," 
studded  with  black  stumps,  extending  away  to  the 
border  of  the  United  States.  Hero  the  scenery 
changes.  The  railway  approaches  the  end  of 
the  beautiful  LdVa  Champlain,  whose  bright 
waters  are  seen  through  vistas  of  wooded  hills* 
It  was  dark  when  I  reached  Burlington;  and 
after  the  fatigue,  and  dust,  and  intense  heat,  I 
was  glad  to  retire  early.  The  hotel  was  crowded 
and  noisy,  and  the  state  of  my  bedroom  made  me 
heartily  wish  that  tent -life  were  possible  in 
America. 

LAKE  CHAMPLAJI^, 

Throwing  open  my  window  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Lake  Champlain  lay  before  me  in  all  the 
splendour  of  its  encbantiqg  scenery.    The  sun's* 
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rays  shot  slanting  across  the  wooded  heights  of 
Burlington,  leaving  the  near  side  of  the  lake  in 
deep  shadow,  but  lighting  up  the  opposite  shore, 
and  the  forest-clad  mountains  of  the  Adirondack, 
with  the  ruddy  glow  of  morning.  The  sky  was 
cloudless,  the  atmosphere  transparent  as  crystal, 
and  the  surface  of  the  lake  like  a  mirror. 

I  took  the  morning  steamer,  and  we  sailed 
up  the  lake,  past  wooded  islet  and  promontory, 
gray  cliff  and  dark  glen,  till,  reaching  a  long, 
rickety  wooden  pier,  I  and  a  dozen  others  landed, 
and  made  our  way  up  a  steep  bank  to  a  post- 
house.  Here  we  found  a  huge  lumbering  dili- 
gence, with  four  of  the  most  wretched  horses  I 
ever  saw.  We  mounted,  and  set  out  for  Lake 
George.  If  the  horses  were  bad,  the  road  was 
worse.  I  had  seen  many  a  bad  road,  but  for  a 
wheeled  conveyance  none  like  this.  It  was  simply 
a  track  over  hills  and  through  valleys,  and  that 
track  filled  with  pits  of  liquid  mud  of  unknown 
depth.  Tlie  conductor  accounted  for  its  state  by 
telling  us  it  was  just  the  beginning  of  the  tourist 
season,  and  there  had  not  yet  been  time  toj^Ioutjh 
it  up.  At  one  place  we  found  the  road-plough 
actually  at  work,  turning  the  soil  into  the  yawn- 
ing ruts  of  the  previous  season.  The  place  chanced 
to  be  an  old  battle-field,  and  we  saw  in  passing  a 
number  of  cannon-balls;  fragments  of  muskets, 
swords,  bayonets,  and  other  relics  of  war,  which 
the  plough  had  exposed  to  view.  The  dis- 
tance to  Lake  George  was  said  to  be  five  miles, 
and  this  we  got  over  in  a  little  more  than  two 
hours,  fortunately  without  any  very  serious  ac- 
cident. 

LAKE  GEORGE, 

Lake  George  has  been  compared  by  enthusiastic 
Americans  to  Lucerne.  I  confess  I  could  not 
trace  the  resemblance,  nor  could  two  Swiss  gentle- 
men, who  happened  to  be  fellow-travellers  on 
board  the  little  steamer.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  charming  bits  of  hill  scenery ;  but  its  great 
attraction  is  its  deep,  unbroken  solitude.  The 
greater  portion  is  hemmed  in  by  steep  hills, 
covered  by  forests,  apparently  untrodden  by  foot 
of  man.  The  upper  end  is  less  wild;  but  the 
islets  which  stud  its  surface  give  greater  variety 
and  more  picturesque  beauty  to  the  scenery. 
And  here  some  enterprising  hotel-keepers  have 


taken  advantage  of  retirement,  cool  shade,  and 
genial  climate,  to  convert  the  shore  of  a  forest- 
girt  lake  into  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
fashionable  summer  retreats  in  the  States. 

We  had  a  glorious  sunset  on  the  lake,  and  dark- 
nesshadalready  setin  when  we  reached  the  landing- 
stage  of  the  new  hotel  of  Fort  William  and  Heniy. 
The  hotel  is  a  superb  building,  replete  with  every 
luxury,  and  proportionally  expensive.  Fortu- 
nately the  season  was  only  just  opening,  and  there 
were  not  above  fifty  guests  in  a  house  capable  of 
accommodating  fifteen  hundred.  To  my  siUT)rise, 
I  was  welcomed  by  name  immediately  on  enter- 
ing the  grand  hall,  and  I  was  ushered  to  a  bed- 
room that  would  have  adorned  a  palace.  I  soon 
discovered  the  reason  of  such  an  imposing  recep- 
tion. The  landlord  had  been  my  host  a  few 
weeks  before  at  the  Arlington  in  Washington; 
and  there,  as  it  seemed,  he  had  been  impressed 
with  the  attention  kindly  shown  me  by  men  higb 
in  office. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  at  four,  and  at  five 
set  out  in  a  light  chaise  for  Glens'  Falls.    Battle- 
fields  were  again   passed,  where,  my   Vermont 
coachman  informed  me,  the  English  were  always 
"  whipped."    We  stopped  for  a  time  at  a  cabaret 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  saw  a  museum  of  loeal 
curiosities, — old  buckles,  broken  shells,  Induo 
arrow-heads,  moccasins  and  feathers,  a  veritable 
scalp,    English    epaulets    and    buttons,    bovi^ 
knives  and  broad-swords, — all  for  sale  at  rerr 
low  prices,  as   the  Vermonter  whispered  con- 
fidentially in  my  ear.    A  pistol  bullet  was  only 
a  dollar  1 

Driving  down  through  beautiful  scenery  to 
Glens'  Falls,  we  were  beset  by  ragged  urchins, 
begging  as  perseveringly  as  I  ever  saw  on  the 
road  from  Brussels  to  Waterloo.  They  were  the 
first  beggars  I  had  met  in  America,  and  they 
were  the  last.  Near  the  road  were  some  cabins, 
wretched  as  ever  graced  an  Irish  bog;  and 
beside  one  of  them  a  poor  old  woman,  the  very 
picture  of  misery,  was  hoeing  in  a  garden  with- 
out shoe  or  stocking,  her  head  bare,  and  her 
gray  hair  streaming  in  elf  locks  round  her 
shrivelled  face  and  neck.  It  was  a  piteous  and  a 
strange  sight,  withal,  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

At  Glens'  Falls  I  took  my  place  in  a  very 
dirty  and  very  uncomfortable  railway-car,  amid  a 
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erowd  of  workmen.  They  were  Vermont  men — 
shrewd,  keen,  pushing  fellows — earning  high 
wages  at  some  new  works  in  Saratoga.  They 
were  communicative,  moreover,  and  appeared  to 
liave  received  a  fair  education  for  their  station  in 
life;  but  their  religious  ideas  were  very  wild. 
One  who  sat  beside  me,  a  youth  of  about  twenty, 
"  Guessed  didn't  belong  any  Church  in  pur- 
ticklar,  but  heer'd  say  father  was  Methodist  I  " 
He  had  left  home  at  fourteen,  had  been  in 
Chicago,  then  in  St.  Louis,  and  now  thought  he 
would  return  to  the  old  homestead,  at  least  '*  for 
a  short  spell."  That  young  man  was  a  fair 
sample  of  tens  of  thousands  in  the  Eastern 
States.  They  soon  weary  of  parental  instruction 
and  restraint.  Home  ties  are  far  weaker  there 
thiui  with  us.  The  West  presents  such  attrac- 
tions to  the  enterprising,  and  such  vast  fields  of 
remunerative  labour  for  all,  that  mere  boys  are 
allured  from  their  fathers'  care,  and  thrown  upon 
the  world  without  experience  or  settled  principles. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  America. 
TJie  most  energetic  of  its  youth  are  speeding 
westward  in  the  race  for  riches,  and  it  is  taxing 
to  the  utmost  the  energies  of  the  Church  to 
follow  them  with  Christian  teaching  and  ordi- 
nances. The  migration  produces,  too,  a  singular 
effect  upon  society.  It  so  entirely  changes  the 
normal  balance  of  the  sexes,  that  while  women 
are  rare  as  winter  swallows  in  some  of  the 
wettem  settlements,  they  outnumber  the  men  by 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  in  New  England 
and  New  Jersey. 

SARATOGA. 

The  scenery  along  the  line  was  beautiful. 
We  followed  the  course  of  a  river,  which  in 
places  foamed  down  rapid  and  cataract,  and  then 
meandered  noiselessly  through  the  deep  shade  of 
wooded  glen. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  I  stepped  on  the 
platform  in  the  spacious  station  of  Saratoga ;  and 
having  a  long  day  before  mc,  I  resolved  to  make 
the  best  use  of  it  in  exploring  the  hrunnen  of 
this  queen  of  Ameiican  watering-places.  They 
are  all  situated  in  a  shallow  vale,  whose  banks 
rise  gently  into  an  undulating  pictures(|ue  table- 
land, and  the  most  remote  of  those  I  visited  are 
nearly   four  miles  apart.     The   Geyser   spring, 


discovered  only  three  years  ago,  is  very  remark- 
able. The  water  rushes  up  through  an  artificial 
boring  from  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet,  and  sends  a  jet  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet 
above  the  ground.  It  is  a  strong  saline  water, 
largely  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  High  Rock  spring  in  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lages has  been  longest  known.  From  time  im- 
memorial the  Indians  called  it  '^  the  great 
medicine  spring,"  and  held  it  in  high  veneration. 
It  takes  its  name  from  a  conical  block  of  tufa, 
8  feet  6  inches  high,  and  8  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  formed  during  a  long  course  of  ages  by 
the  mineral  water,  which  rose  through  a  circular 
aperture  in  the  centre,  leaving  a  deposit  when 
exposed  to  the  air  in  overflowing.  The  over- 
flow having  stopped  many  years  ago,  through 
leakage  in  the  strata  beneath,  a  pipe  was  let 
down  to  the  fountain,  and  now  the  healing 
waters  once  again  rise  to  the  surface. 

The  chief  buildings  of  Saratoga  are  hotels, 
some  of  which  are  of  enormous  size,  and  furaished 
in  a  style  of  regal  luxury.  Everything  that 
ingenuity  can  devise  or  money  purchase,  to 
gratify  the  caprices  and  minister  to  the  extrava- 
gant tastes  of  American  aristocracy,  tmds  a  place 
in  those  palace  hotels.  Fashion  is  the  goddess  of 
Saratoga  during  the  height  of  the  season ;  and  I 
have  been  told  that  gambling  is  carried  to  almost 
as  great  an  extent  as  at  Baden-Baden  or  Hom- 
burg.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  moral  tone  of  Saratoga  is  de- 
cidedly bad.  It  is  true  I  saw  proof  that  religion 
is  not  entirely  ignored.  On  the  public  thorough- 
fares was  a  flaring  hand  bill,  which  announced 
that  on  a  certain  evening  the  theatre  would  be 
opened,  and  a  special  performance  given  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  a  new  church  I  This  of  itself  is 
sufficient  indication  of  the  state  of  religious 
feeling. 

THE  HUDSON. 

• 

Beautiful  and  gay  as  the  town  is,  I  was  glad 
to  escape  from  Saratoga.  I  took  the  evening 
train  for  Albany,  and  on  the  following  morning 
embarked  on  one  of  the  steamers  that  ply  on  the 
Hudson  between  Albanv  and  New  York.  Tlie 
scenery  of  the  river  is  very  different  from  what 
I  had  expected.  It  is  just  such  as  one  can  see 
on  any  large  river  of  Europe :  villas,  hospitals, 
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f trm  -  steadingB,  villages,  and  ivooded  banks. 
There  is  nothing  grand  and  nothing  specially 
characteristic  of  America. 

My  fellow-passengers  formed  a  far  more  in- 
.teresting  study  than  the  features  of  nature. 
There  are  few  places  where  a  stranger  can  get  a 
better  view  of  a  certain  phase  of  fast  life  beyond 
the  Atlantic  than  on  board  a  North-river  steamer. 
Ameiica  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  advantages. 
The  very  facility  of  making  money  has  created 
a  reckless  luxury  that  is  sapping  the  foundations 
of  society,  especially  in  the  great  cities.  Mere 
boys  become  conscious  of  independence,  throw 
off  the  restraint  of  parents,  and  rudely  sever 
those  sacred  home  ties  which  constitute  at  once 
the  main  safeguard  and  the  charm  of  society  in 
our  own  land.  Released  from  parental  control, 
they  are  beset  by  vice  in  its  most  alluring  forms 
wherever  they  go : — in  the  monster  hotels  where 
most  of  them  live ;  in  the  Hudson  steamers  on 
which  they  make  their  daily  or  weekly  excur- 
sions ;  in  Saratoga,  where  they  repair  to  recruit 
shattered  health,  or  to  drink  more  deeply  yet  of 
the  cup  of  pleasure. 

OLD  FRIENDS. 

I  landed  at  Newbui^g,  crossed  the  ferry  to  Fish- 
kill,  and  there  found  General  Rowland's  carriage 
waiting  for  me.  Half  an  hour's  drive,  through  de- 
lightful rural  scenery,  brought  me  to  his  beautiful 
park, — ^the  most  beautiful  I  had  seen  since  leaving 
England.  Beacon  Hill  rises  immediately  behind 
it  to  a  height  of  over  2000  feet;  and  a  range  of 
graceful  conical  peaks,  scarcely  less  lofty,  and 
wooded  to  the  summit,  shut  in  the  view.  Away 
to  the  south  is  seen  a  long  reach  of  the  Hudson, 
%vinding  between  the  cliffs  of  West  Point,  and 
the  bold  promontory  of  Anthony's  Nose.  The 
general  outline  of  the  landscape  reminded  me  of 
the  Moume  Mountains  in  Ireland;  and  the  park 
itself,  with  its  roaring  torrent  and  waterfalls,  its 
old  timber  and  ornamental  shrubberies,  its 
blooming  parterres,  and  shaven  lawns,  was  no 
unworthy  representative  of  far-famed  Tollymore. 

It  was  indeed  pleasant  to  renew,  in  one  of 
Nature's  loveliest  retreats,  a  friendship  first 
formed  on  the  hallowed  side  of  Olivet,  and 
oemented  on  many  a  holy  site  in  the  Holy  Land. 
It  was  just  fourteen  years  since  I  parted  with 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  at  the  g«la  of  Damueos; 
yet  it  seemed  like  yesterday.  Both  of  them  hid 
passed,  in  the  interval,  through  the  horrorB  of 
the  great  American  War — the  one  a  volnnteer 
nurse  in  the  hospitals,  the  other  a  volunteer 
officer  on  many  a  battle-field ;  but  the  buoyRiMTi' 
and  the  bloom  of  3routh  were  there  as  of  yore. 
untouched  by  Time's  defacing  finger.  The  sight 
of  manly  grace  and  female  beauty  is  always  cheer- 
ing ;  it  is  especially  so  when  united  with  refined 
culture,  and  chastened  by  deep-toned  piety. 

WEST  POIITT. 

On  Saturday  (General  Howland  kindly  took 
me  to  West  Point,  the  great  military  college  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  on  the  oppo^te  side  of 
the  Hudson,  a  few  miles  below  Tironda  Fu-k 
The  situation  is  very  fine.  It  occupies  a  high 
terrace,  at  the  commencement  of  what  has  been 
well  termed  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  The 
sides  of  the  terrace  are  broken  precipices  of  gray 
rock,  springing  from  the  bosom  of  the  river,  and 
having  their  deep  fissures  filled  with  flowering 
shrubs  and  creeping  plants;  while  the  hills  that 
rise  steeply  behind  are  clothed  with  forests.  The 
college  buildings,  and  residences  of  profenon 
and  students,  are  grouped  in  irregular  blods 
round  a  large  level  campus ;  and  the  only  infi- 
cations  of  a  military  character  are  a  few  firid* 
pieces  here  and  there,  and  the  uniform  of  tke 
cadets.  Every  department  is  open  to  visiton; 
and  there  appeared  to  be  no  restriction  to  the 
fullest  inspection.  Unfortunately,  my  visit  oc- 
curred just  at  the  close  of  the  college  term,  when 
the  class  studies  had  ceased,  and  the  cadets  had 
either  left,  or  were  preparing  for  departure.  I 
was  therefore  unable  to  see  for  myself  the  natnre 
of  the  training  given  to  the  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can army.  This  only  I  learned,  that  the  status 
of  each  cadet  is  most  carefully  noted,  and  his 
subsequent  appointment  to  the  army,  and  pro- 
motion in  it,  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the 
position  he  takes  in  the  various  departments  of 
study  at  West  Point. 

The  views  from  West  Point  up  and  down  tlie 
Hudson  are  grand ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  it  forms  a  favourite  resort  for  the  people 
of  New  York  during  the  intense  heat  of  summer. 
Each  end  of  the  platform  on  which  the  coU^ 
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itands  18  oooupied  by  a  large  hotel,  bnilt  on  the 
rarir  brow  of  the  clifif .  These  we  found  crowded 
irith  tourists  and  temporary  residents.  The 
ipacioiis  TcniDdahsy  the  terraced  gardens,  the 
rocks,  the  woods,  were  all  alive  with  gay  groups, 
njoying  the  fresh  air  and  the  glorious  landscape. 

CHRISTIAN  WORK, 

Sunday  at  Tironda  was  to  me  a  day  of  real 
rest.  It  was  the  quietest  I  had  spent  in  America 
— far  removed  from  the  din  and  distraction  of 
^eat  dtks,  and  lapped  in  the  luxurious  home  of 
i  Christian  friend.  We  talked  much  of  Bible 
scenes  which  we  had  visited  together  on  the 
mnny  shores  of  Palestine.  We  talked  too  of  the 
RTork  of  the  great  Christian  Commission,  of  which 
ny  friend  George  Hay  Stuart  was  tlie  leading 
ipirit ;  and  then  we  talked  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
Ml  the  battle-fields  and  in  the  hospitals,  among 
whom  Mrs.  Howlaad  and  her  sisters  had  laboured 
dmiog  the  entire  campaign,  and  whose  sufferings 
ittd  heroism  one  of  those  sisters.  Miss  Jane 
Stuart  Woolsey,  has  described  in  her  "  Hospital 
DaySy"  with  singular  pathos  and  graphic  power. 

I  attended  serrice  in  a  private  chapel  in  the 
Parky  built  by  the  General  for  the  accommodation 
li  his  servants  and  work-people ;  and  was  also 
present  at  the  Sunday  school,  where  some  eighty 
3r  a  hundred  children  receive  sound  Christian  in- 
itmction.  I  saw  there,  as  I  had  seen  in  other 
places,  what  a  mighty  power  for  good  a  Christian 
gntleman  can  exercise,  not  merely  in  his  own 
hoQsahold,  but  over  a  whole  district. 

On  Monday  Mrs.  Howland  drove  me  to  the 
little  town  of  Matteawan,  half  a  mile  from  Tironda, 
to  see  the  new  church  and  library  which  her 
busband  was  building.  The  church  is  a  quaint 
itmcture,  partly  Italian  and  partly  Norwegian  in 
style ;  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
people,  for  it  contains  church,  lecture-hall,  and 
sdiool — all  within  range  of  one  organ  and  choir. 
A  few  yards  from  it  stands  the  "Howland 
Library,"  erected  at  the  cost  of  about  £5000. 
It  is  a  beautiful  building,  fitted  up  with  gi-eat 
taste  and  architectural  effect.  It  was  not  quite 
finished  when  I  visited  it.  It  has  since  been 
completed,  and  contains,  as  I  have  learned,  about 
three  thousand  works  in  the  various  depai-tments 
ol  literature;  special  attention  having  been  given 


in  the  selection  to  books  of  sound  moral  and  re- 
ligious character.  Improvement  of  the  mind 
has  been  aimed  at  rather  than  mere  amusement. 
The  Howland  Library  is  one  of  those  munifi- 
cent gifts  now  so  oonmion  in  the  Umted  States, 
which  sliow  how  many  true  patriots  and  leal- 
hearted  Christian  men  that  land  contains.  It  was 
well  said  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scudder,  in  the  address 
given  at  the  opening  of  this  library : — '*  Rich  men 
in  the  past  have  lived  too  mudi  for  self;  they  have 
taken  consolation  in  the  thought  that  in  their 
last  will  and  testament  they  have  bequeathed  a 
sum  to  charity.  Rut  why  not  live  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  your  own  beneficence  ? If  there  is  any- 
thing that  exalts  one  man  above  his  fellows,  it  is 
disinterested  benevolence ;  and  we  rejoice  when 
we  see  so  many  noble  men  and  women  in  our  land 
making  themselves  supremely  happy  by  found- 
ing colleges,  seminaries,  and  librar!^.  Not  only 
this,  but  future  generations  shall  rise  to  call 
them  blessed !  *' 

DOWN  THE  HUDSON. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  the  sail  from  Newburg  to 
New  York.  I  was  reminded  of  the  Rhine, 
though  I  missed  the  grim  old  castles  and  trim 
terraced  vineyards.  There  is  much  of  historic 
interest  alon^  the  banks,  too,  though  the  history 
is  not  old.  They  were  the  scene  of  many  a 
stirring  incident  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  place  is  pointed  out,  near  Tarrytown, 
where  Major  Andre,  of  the  British  army,  was 
hanged-  as  a  spy ;  and  not  far  distant  may"  be 
seen,  emlK)i£fered  in  trees,  the  picturesque  cottage 
in  which  Washington  Irving  wrote  most  of  his 
novels.  As  we  advance,  the  river  expands,  and 
gradually  we  see,  as  if  rising  up  out  of  its  capadous 
bosom,  the  island  of  Manhattan,  on  which  stands 
"  the  Empire  City." 

BOSTON. 

After  a  two  days'  stay  in  New  York,  I  set  out 
for  Boston,  taking  the  steamer  through  Long 
Island  Sound  to  Providence,  and  then  the  rail. 
All  the  world  seemed  to  be  flocking  to  Boston ; 
for  the  Great  Musical  Festival  had  just  been 
opened  with  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  chorus. 
The  railway  station  was  so  full  that  it  was  more 
than  half  an  hour  ero  I  got  to  the  street,  and 
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then  the  iDiportant  question  occurred  to  me — 
Where  shall  I  find  a  home  ?  I  left  my  baggage 
at  the  station,  determining,  should  I  be  unable 
to  procure  comfortable  rooms,  to  return  to  Pro- 
vidence. I  was  fortunate,  however,  in  finding, 
not  only  apartments,  but  friends,  in  the  first 
hotel  I  went  to. 

Boston  has  more  of  an  English  aspect  and  tone 
than  any  city  I  visited  in  the  United  States. 
One  cannot  but  remark  the  crooked  streets  of 
the  older  parts,  and  the  spacious  and  substantial 
buildings  in  the  new;  the  bustling  quays,  and 
tlie  charming  parks  and  gardens ;  and,  above  all, 
the  refined  manners  and  intellectual  pursuits  of 
the  people.  Business  and  money-making  are 
ont  the  chief  end  of  man  in  Boston.  The  supe- 
riority of  Boston  arises  in  part  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the 
pilgrim  fathers,  and  in  part  from  the  elevating 
influence  of  the  great  University  of  Harvard. 

The  educational  system  of  Boston,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  State  of  Massachusetts,  is  not  surpassed 
in  America.  It  is  wide  in  its  range,  and,  on  the 
whole,  very  thorough  in  its  work.  The  gentle- 
men who  constitute  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
pear to  have  a  full  apprehension  of  the  place 
education  should  hold  in  a  country,  and  of  the 
power  which,  when  rightly  organized  and  directed, 
it  is  calculated  to  wield.  "  Public  schools," 
they  say  in  their  Report  for  last  year,  "  are  the 
great  civilizing  force  of  the  present  age.  Free- 
dom without  them  becomes  anarchy,  and  liberty 

becomes  license We  see  them  as  the  truest 

index  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  the  surest 
sign  of  their  progress,  and  the  most  certain  means 
of  their  advancement.  Like  other  institutions 
of  society,  the  public  school  had  its  origin  in 
necessity,  and  has  been  developed  rather  than 
formed.  The  past  should  not  limit  its  progress, 
for  it  adapts  itself  to  the  multiplied  wants  and 
necessities  of  the  day.  It  should  be  regarded  as 
an  institution  of  the  state,  and  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  national  life.  The  idea  of  its 
necessity  should  pervade  the  public  mind,  and 
become  a  controlling  living  verity.  It  should 
be  the  nucleus  around  which  should  gather  all 
that  refines  societv  and  beautifies  life.  The 
afifections  of  the  people  should  twine  around  it, 
and  their  hopes  cling  to  it.    Let  all  classes  learn 


that  education  is  the  stock  that  will  support 
whatever  the  good  of  society  may  reqiOTe  to  be 
engrafted  upon  it,  and  then  labour  to  improve 
our  schools,  as  the  surest  means  of  promoting  ill 
legitimate  reforms ;  and  the  senseless  excitements 
and  wild  fanaticisms  that  so  often  sweep  ot^ 
the  land  would  cease,  and  there  would  be  seen 
a  newer  intellectual  life  and  a  fresher  moral 
beauty." 

The  membere  of  the  Board  are  also  conscious 
that  intellectual  training  alone  is  not  enough  to 
make  good  citizens,  and  prepare  for  the  right 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  life.  They  believe 
that  the  heart  and  conscience  must  also  be  in- 
structed. The  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  religion  are  therefore  made  to  form  part  uf 
the  state  system  of  education.  In  proof  and 
illustration,  I  quote  from  the  Beport  the  follow- 
ing weighty  words  : — "  Is  it  not  desirable  tbtt 
the  whole  man,  in  his  physical,  intellectut],  and 
moral  nature,  be  cultivated—efficiently  trained? 
Why  should  the  moral  training  of  the  young  be 
neglected  while  such  earnest  attention  is  bestowed 
upon  the  intellect?  Is  not  goodness  of  heart  to 
be  preferred  to  brilliancy  of  mind  ?  Is  nut  reli- 
ability of  character  as  desirable  as  progresB  in 
study  1  Is  a  well-trained  intellect  more  import- 
ant than  a  virtuous  character?  What  is  tW 
value  of  mental  power  without  moral  prinqpfe, 
patriotism,  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  a  life  of 
virtue  ?  Should  not  our  youth  be  trained  to 
what  is  noble,  manly,  and  right  ?  Under  tiie 
influence  of  a  moral  education,  they  shonld  be 
led  to  live  the  beautiful  life  of  virtue.  Hate 
not  our  schools  been  established  for  the  porpfse 
of  educating  the  young  for  the  duties,  privil^^. 
and  responsibilities  of  American  citizens?  What 
is  necessary  to  a  good  citizen  of  the  freest  tnd 
best  government  on  earth  ?  What  is  necessary 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  these  high  and 
solemn  duties?  Do  not  the  safety,  stability, 
and  prosperity  of  our  republican  institutions  rot 
upon  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the. people? 
Do  not  the  interests  and  destiny  of  this  free  na- 
tion rest  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  people  t 
What,  then,  is  the  vast  importance  of  moral  in- 
struction to  the  young?  The  perfect  freedom 
of  our  schools  from  all  sectarianism  does  not  ex- 
clude the  cultivation  of  the  heart  and  oonadeoce, 
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reading  of  the  Bible  witboat  comment, 
Host  be  acknowledged  tbe  purest  and  best 
of  moral  instruction  to  wbicb  tbe  atten- 
man  can  be  directed." 
blished  upon  such  a  sound  basis,  super- 
d  by  men  competent  and  earnest,  and 


embracing  not  merely  tbe  ordinary  elementary 
departments,  but,  in  addition,  normal,  interme- 
diate, and  technical  instruction,  the  state  system 
of  education  in  Massachusetts  can  scarcely  fail  to 
achieve  those  grand  results  after  which  its  pro- 
moters aspire. 


WORKS  OF  DR.  JAMES  HAHHTOH  • 

▼olome  is  the  last  of  the  series.  These  six  Tolames,  with  the  Memoir,  consiitatiDg  a  serenth,  will  carry  down  to 
ig  geaeratioiis  all  that  can  be  cooTeyed  in  books,  of  a  siognlarly  bright  and  beantiful  life.  Yon  may  find  a  writer  of 
[y  eleyated  and  sanctified  spirit,  and  you  may  also  find  one  of  similar  fertility  and  brilliancy  of  imagination ;  but  we 
now  any  modern  example  in  which  both  classes  of  qnalities  meet  in  sach  a  hig^  degree  in  the  same  person.  We 
ese  Tolames  a  Tery  precious  legacy  to  the  Christian  Church,  at  ones  for  the  deep  substantial  truth  of  their  matter, 
be  strangely  beautiful  and  attract! ye  forms  in  which  the  thoughts  are  couTeyed.  We  submit  two  extracts — on  the 
baracters  of  Scripture,  and  on  our  Children.] 


I. 
FIBST  MA6irrnn)£S— JOSEPH, 
e  WM  a  burning  and  a  shining  light" — John  t.  8S. 

N  a  cloudless  eveniDg,  and  about  an  hour 
after  the  sun  has  set,  the  stars  begin  to 
twinkle  one  by  one,  till  ten  or  a  dozen  may 
be  detected.  And  an  hour  or  two  later, 
te  whole  glittering  host  is  marshalled,  the  first 
welve  are  still  pre-eminent.  And  these  brightest 
\  call  first  magnitudes.  They  are  the  foremost 
t  ^he  upturned  eye,  and  their  fine  efifulgence  will 
lea  attract  the  gaze  of  incurious  rusCic,  or  fill 
earts  with  wonder.  These  first  magnitudes  are 
(marks  of  the  firmament.  We  say  that  such  a 
ar  is  near  Sirius  or  Arcturus,  or  that  it  has  the 
the  Lyre  or  Orion.  And  they  are  the  sparks 
rst  kindle  scientific  ardour ;  for  were  the  face  of 
rens  besprinkled  with  starry  dust,  with  evanes- 
I  inconspicuous  points  of  light,  they  would  draw 
e  notice.  It  is  the  large  and  brilliant  orb  which 
D  the  forehead  of  the  evening  sky,  and  which 
or  a  long  way  round  it  a  lovelihood  of  light — it 
which  catches  and  detains  oiu-  earthly  vision, 
dies  into  devotion  or  intelligence  some  wonder- 
it. 

80,  looking  upon  the  firmament  of  Scripture, 
re  a  few  characters  which  outglory  all  the  rest — 
n,  twelve,  or  it  may  be  twenty  stan,  of  the  first 
ide,  burning  and  shining  lights  which  will  not 
ejfe  away,  and  which  haunt  the  memory  when 
18  dosed— brilliant  and  conspicuous  names  which 
landmarks  and  points  of  reference,  and  which 
lignals  and  surprises,  arresting  notice  and  awaken- 
der— signs  and  seasons  which  God  has  set  in  the 
iistoric  sky.  Enoch,  Noah,  Job,  Abraham,  Joseph, 
Qideon,  Samson,  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  Eli- 
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jah,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  the  Baptist,  Peter,  John,  Stephen, 
Paul—you  have  nearly  named  all  the  first  magnitudes 
in  the  Bible's  older  and  newer  hemispheres.  And  though 
there  be  hundreds  more  of  lesser  lights,  and  though  the 
lustre  of  these  again  is  annihilated  in  the  daylight  which 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  makes,  still  these  are  the 
overmastering  names  which  our  &ncy  first  calls  up  in 
looking  back  on  the  Bible  story,  the  main  foci  into  which 
God  has  condensed  the  lessons  which  he  would  teach  us 

through  the  persons  of  our  fellow-men 

And  if  another  instance  be  desired,  we  might  name 
the  patriarch  Joseph.  Viewed  on  the  human  side, 
we  have  in  his  memoirs  the  history  of  a  pious  youth, 
full  of  brotherly  kindness  and  filial  affection,  and  by  his 
good  conduct  and  great  sagacity  rising  to  a  station 
where  he  was  enabled  to  rescue  from  ruin  his  own 
family,  and  be  the  princely  benefactor  of  his  unnatural 
brethren ;  but  viewed  on  the  divine  side,  we  almost  lose 
sight  of  the  pious  youth,  and  see  nothing  but  God's 
momentary  and  marvellous  providence.  Parting  at  the 
pit^s  mouth,  we  see  the  Arabs  riding  off  with  their 
young  captive ;  and,  regardless  of  his  cries,  we  see  the 
shepherds,  his  savage  and  inhuman  brethren,  returning 
to  their  flocks  and  resuming  their  sulky  road  to  Padam- 
aram,  to  all  appearance  parted  for  ever.  The  desert 
wind  soon  swept  out  the  camel  tracks,  and  next  rains 
new  grass  sprang  where  Jacob's  sons  had  grazed  their 
flocks.  But,  unseen  by  man,  a  thread,  hitherto  single, 
had  split,  and  had  uncoiled  from  the  edges  of  that  pit, 
too  fine  for  human  eye  to  see  or  human  sense  to  follow, 
but  strong  as  the  fiat  of  Omnipotence.  From  the  mouth 
of  that  pit  the  divided  thread  travels  two  different  ways. 
The  one  from  Dothan  travels  up  to  the  vale  of  Hebron, 
and  enters  the  tent  of  an  old  roan  with  a  snowy 
beard,  weeping  blinding  tears  over  a  bloody  mantle 
which  they  spread  before  him,  and  it  travels  on  through 
chequered  years  of  weal  and  woe,  during  which  the  old 
man  draws  many  a  heavy  sigh ;  and  amidst  all  their 
roughness  and  rivalry,  a  guilty  secret  seems  to  bind 
his  coarse  and  selfish  sons  to  one  another,  till  by-and-by 
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jou  see  a  motley  caravan  taking  the  Boutbero  traek,  and 
quitting  the  empty  garners  and  burnt  acres  of 'Pales- 
tine, the  lean  asses  and  the  lank  and  haggard  shepherds 
limp  down  to  Egypt ;  and  still,  as  they  move  on,  the 
iated  filament,  the  mystic  clue,  spins  out  from  behind 
their  feet.  And  firom  the  same  pit  in  Dothan  the  other 
branch  of  the  unbroken  thread  follows  the  Ishmaelites 
down  to  On.  It  enters  a  palace  door;  descends  to  a 
dungeon ;  emerges  again ;  darts  up  towards  Pharaoh's 
throne ;  and  wherever  the  second  chariot  in  the  king- 
dom rolls,  that  clue  uncoils  behind  it,  till,  alter  years  of 
grandeur,  the  sumptuous  Vizier  and  the  haggard  shep- 
herds stand  front  to  front,  and  the  thread  which  split  at 
Dothan  meets  again  in  Pharaoh's  palace,  and  becomes  a 
united  line  once  more.  And  in  such  a  starting,  guided 
round  to  such  a  meeting,  we  have,  not  so  much  a  roman- 
tic story,  as  the  mind  of  God  revealed.  Joseph's  career 
is  just  predestination  made  familiar,  and  the  providence 
of  Qod  made  palpable.  It  bums  and  shines  with  present 
I>eity ;  and  whilst  it  says  to  the  sinner,  '*  Be  sure  your 
sins  will  find  you  out,"  and  tells  that  what  man  means 
for  evil  Gk>d  manages  for  good,  it  also  proclaims, — 

*'  O  bat  the  eoanMl  of  the  Lord 
Doth  itaiid  for  erer  rare ; 

And  of  his  heui  the  purpooea 
From  age  to  age  endure." 


U. 

THE  LAMBS  OF  THE  FLOCK. 

"  And  he  took  them  up  in  his  ums,  put  hit  h«ndf  tipoD  fhem, 
and  blessed  them." — Ma&k  x.  10. 

Palms,  and  some  other  trees  of  tropical  countries,  are 
clever  at  growing  upwards.  Their  trunks  are  often  hol- 
low cylinders,  and  the  effect  of  a  new  season  is  not  so 
much  to  add  an  inch  to  tlieir  diameter  as  a  cubit  to  their 
stature.  A  date  is  dropped  into  the  soil,  and  presently 
there  comes  up  a  tuft  of  fronds ;  and  as  the  little  phcmix 
keeps  growing,  it  pushes  further  and  further  up  into  the 
air  this  feathery  crown,  till  at  last  there  is  a  tall  slim 
column  with  neither  branch  nor  bough,  but,  at  the  very 
summit,  a  bright  flisking  canopy,  from  under  which  the 
golden  clusters  droop  downward.    , 

But  pines,  and  oaks,  and  elms,  and  nearly  all  the 
trees  of  England,  have  another  way  of  growing.  The 
acorn  is  dibbled  into  the  loam,  and  by-and-by  come  up 
two  tiny  leaflets  supported  on  their  little  stem.  They 
wither  in  autumn,  but  after  the  winter's  rest  the  little 
nursling  takes  a  new  fit -of  growing;  but  instead  of 
merely  thrusting  forth  new  leaves  at  the  summit,  all 
round  and  all  the  way  up  a  new  layer  (rf  soft  pulpy  fibre 
is  deposited  under  the  bark,  whilst,  from  the  axils  or 
buds,  branches  break  out ;  and  so,  season  after  season, 
every  summer  making  the  boughs  spread  wider  and  the 
stem  wax  stronger,  the  oak  holds  on  expanding,  bush 
and  bole  together,  till  a  little  congregation  could  worship 
in  its  tent,  till  a  house  could  be  built  from  its  timber. 

The  oak,  the  apple,  the  cedi^,  and  most  of  the  trees 
in  our  orchards  and  forests,  are  ezogens  or  outgrowers, 


enlarged  and  strengthened  by  aoquisitiooi  eo  the  ezts- 
nal  surface ;  so  that,  if  you  ooold  oi4y  do  it  deftly 
enough,  you  might  puU  off,  one  after  anotiier,  a  huidied 
concentric  layers  or  wooden  shells,  till  yon  again  disdosed 
the  little  shrub  which  left  the  nursery  a  hnndred  yean  ago. 

Kow,  in  the  case  of  the  best  men — the  truest,  nobles^ 
greatest— growth  is  exogenous.  Adding  fresh  fibres  to 
their  strength,  and  new  cubits  to  their  stature,  they 
withal  are  solid,  and  keep  throughout  all  that  they  hsTe 
ever  been.  And  just  as  in  the  heart  of  that  veteran  of 
Windsor  Forest  remains  the  sapling  which  saw  Qeorge 
the  Third  a  boy,  or  was  looked  upon  by  Qraj  and  John- 
son in  their  prime,  so  in  the  case  of  the  more  magnifi- 
cent natures,  the  true  and  primal  being  survives ;  sod 
whatsoever  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  experience,  insight^ 
they  may  have  since  acquired,  at  the  core  of  their  good- 
ness, and  interior  to  all  things  else,  in  the  case  of  men 
like  Wordsworth,  Chalmers,  Wilberforce,  Mackintoih, 
you  will  find  the  little  child. 

This  is  the  first  essential  of  success  with  childien: 
you  must  have  retained,  or  through  grace  recovered,  this 
early  element— the  little  child— that  freshest,  yoongeft 
form  <tf  yourself,  on  which  have  been  snperindveed  ill 
others.  If,  through  worldliness,  or  pride,  or  miu- 
thropy,  you  have  destroyed  it,  so  that  yoor  beait  is  aot 
hollow,  you  will  have  no  sympathy  with  cIuUiob,  yoa 
will  dislike  or  despise  the  little  ones.  And  tiiey  will 
soon  find  it  out  The  tap  of  the  woodpecker  does  not 
more  truly  reveal  the  empty  trunk  than  the  pat  of  tbe 
little  hand  or  the  glance  of  the  little  eye  deleeti  tbe 
hollow  heart ;  and  if  he  draws  away  from  yon  ai  fipon 
a  thing  dead  and  dreary,  be  sorry  for  yoorselt  Tod 
may  be  rich,  you  may  be  learned,  you  may  be  poaefi- 
lious  in  practising  the  rites  of  religion ;  but  if  yoalw 
lost  all  the  good  things  which  the  little  cbUd  gathv  ii 
its  kingdom  of  heaven — if  the  sap  and  aabtfeiM<f 
these  early  springs  have  vanished,  and  kft  yon  diy  v 
summer  dust— be  sorry  for  yoursell  Scbolanhip^iUtSi- 
manship,  ofiicial  station,  are  too  dearly  pnrdiased  ky  ia- 
fanticide— by  the  destruction  of  that  little  cbiM  who  is 
not  only  the  true  father  of  the  man,  bat  who  tfaro^sb 
life  would  have  been  his  best  companion. 

No  doubt,  the  grace  of  God  sometimea  gives  ia  tiN 
new  man  a  precious  equivalent ;  but  those  are  the  rich- 
est, rarest,  most  delightful  spirits,  where  all  that  was 
sweet  and  simple  in  life*s  opening  is  prolonged  into  life's 
progress,  and  where,  amid  all  his  thougfatfoLMM,  all  bii 
care  and  sorrow,  the  veteran  keeps  the  heurt  of  the  little 
child,  and  has  never  been  cast  forth  firom  tbeir  coia- 
munion.  8uch  a  one,  in  warm  and  genial  affini^,  bie 
the  main  requisite  for  being  a  "  teacher  of  babes ;"  and 
whilst  teaching,  many  will  be  the  lessons  which  in  tan 
he  will  learn  from  them. 

In  what  we  say  we  are  thinking  of  that  period  wbea 
infancy  first  opens  into  consciouanesa,  and  tiM  jooag 
immortal  begins  to  wake  to  the  world's  delight  and 
wonder.  It  is  the  period  of  simplicity,  before  conscteocs 
has  come  to  life,  before  such  compound  paaaioQS  as  it* 
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fcnge  or  envy  are  developed,  when  kindness  gives 
content,  bat  hardly  awakens  gratitude,  when  if  in  grief 
there  is  little  hope,  there  is  joined  with  mhrth  no  trem- 
bling, for  happiness  does  not  yet  cast  its  shadow  fear. 
It  is  the  time  when  tfenealions  too  are  simple,  when  food 
and  warmth  are  ample  well-being ;  and  perceptions  are 
DO  less  direct  and  unsophisticated,  scarcely  aspiring  to 
be  ideas ;  in  the  rich  solution  of  the  sense  crystallization 
not  commenced,  nor  the  pulp  of  feeling  compressed  and 
dried  into  that  tough  fibre  which  men  call  matter  of  fact 

Can  you  join  them  ?  Can  you  humble  yourself  as  a 
[itUe  child?  Can  you  look  through  their  eyes?  Can 
70a  listen  through  their  ears  I  Can  you  remember  how, 
imidst  the  soft  grass  of  June,  yon  lay  upon  your  back, 
and  gazed  up  and  up  for  ever  so  far  into  the  azure,  and 
thooght  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  be  an  angel,  and 
rest  on  that  pure  white  cloud  ?  Do  you  remember  how 
fOQ  lidd  dose  to  your  ear  the  conch  or  other  winding 
ibeUy  and  wondered  wliy  the  ghost  of  the  ocean  never 
grew  silent  ?  Can  you  get  down  to  their  level  ?— enter- 
ing into  the  mind  of  their  friends,  for  to  them  all  things 
■xe  liioidly,  and  they  have  no  mute  companions— to 
them  dogs  and  daiides,  kittens  and  kingcups,  all  talk 
&tbieily — even  books  turned  upside  down  have  some- 
tfajqg  to  say,  and  empty  chairs  get  lectures,  if  they  do 
not  give  tiieoBU  Can  yon  join  them  ? — entering  into 
their  thoughts,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  look  at  the  tran- 
icendental  world,  half  Olympus,  half  Alhambra,  which, 
in  cryBtal  and  silver  and  mountains  of  fruitage,  spreads 
ipon  the  table,  and  which,  in  kingly,  queenly  forms, 
rime  its  horizon,  and  then  from  the  awful  vision  sub- 
ading  to  every-day  life  amongst  hassocks  and  toys  on 
ihocaxpet? 

For  fuch  little  children,  what  is  the  best  thing  you  can 
Ho  7  By  all  means  protect  them ;  keep  them  from 
hniD.  Though  you  intend  that  at  last  it  should  be 
tattdy  emmgh,  and  face  a  wintry  world,  at  first  you  take 
cam  o(  your  seedling— take  it  into  your  greenhouse  per- 
cbaiiei^  and  then,  when  planted  finally  out,  put  a  fence 
■mmd  it  to  fend  off  heedless  heels  and  browsing  cattle. 
Ek)^  blessed  are  those  seedlings  of  eternity  which  get  a 
good  start  at  first,  which  open  existence  where  there  is 
DO  telling  of  lies,  no  rough  chiding,  none  of  that  habitual 
threetening  which  begets  false  and  furtive  ways.  But 
poatively,  what  is  the  best  lesson  for  the  little  ones  ? 
Sorely  something  very  short ;  a  five  minutes'  task  in  an 
hour  of  play ;  a  something  very  easy  ;  a  sentence  of  one 
thooght,  a  sentence  of  seven  words,  will  be  quite  sufii- 
oent — ^"Love  one  another;*'  " Our  Father  who  art  in 
besren;"  '^Suffer  the  children  to  come  unto  me;" 
■'JesoSy  tender  Shepherd,  hear  me.*'  But  quite  as 
moch  ts  the  instruction,  the  influence.  If  mili^  be  the 
food  convenient,  holm  is  the  congenial  atmosphere. 
Here  we  see  the  Saviour  surrounded  by  little  children  ; 
but  we  are  not  told  any  questions  that  he  asked  these 
infimt  sdidan,  nor  anything  that  he  bade  them  repeat, 
important  as  is  troth :  others  could  do  that ;  and  it  is 
not  so  moch  in  lectures  or  good  lessc>ns  that  our  world  is 


lacking,  as  in  love.  Even  here,  and  in  Christ's  own 
presence,  the  air  was  roughened  with  the  east  wind  of 
controversy  and  remonstrance,  when  from  the  rebukes 
of  angry  apostles  the  timid  trembling  Iambs  found  refuge 
in  the  bosom  of  Jesiu;  caught  up  in  the  arms  of  the  good 
Shepherd,  as  he  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  breathed 
his  gentle  blessing  over  them,  the  calm  unspeakable 
sank  into  tlieir  souls,  and  with  no  malice  to  neutralize 
it,  no  unbelief  to  shut  it  out,  the  perfect  peace  of  perfect 
love  had  possession  of  all  their  minds,  and  made  the 
moment  memorable. 

Milk  for  babes,  the  food  convenient  in  the  plainest 
porringer,  the  simplest  truth :  God  is  good ;  God  is  holy; 
God  is  here;  God  loves  you;  God  hates  falsehood, 
cruelty ;— the  most  familiar  lesson  of  kindness,  rever- 
ence, civility,  any  day  may  give  occasion  for  it,  and  the 
text  is  never  far  to  seek.  But  do  not  forget  that  in  li£B!s 
soft  and  susceptible  outset,  quite  as  important  ts  gieat 
truths  is  gracious  influence.  There  are  teaehen  wIk) 
drive  dogmas  into  the  heads  of  little  children— yes,  aad 
of  grown  people  even— in  the  same  way  as  Jael  drove 
the  nail  into  the  head  of  Sisera,  and  with  much  the 
same  result ;  but  the  doctrines  of  God's  holy  Word  are 
not  so  many  spikes  to  be  hammered  into  reluctant  or 
unwary  heads,  but  they  are  seeds  to  be  planted  in  an 
honest  soil,  hidden  in  the  willing  heart,  end  in  order 
that  they  may  spring,  they  need— what  God's  own  Spirit 
alone  can  give  sufficiently— the  qiiickeniog  warmth,  the 
softening  rain.  But  in  a  degree  subordinate,  the  same 
gracious  influence  is  exerted  by  the  truly  spiritual  You 
who  are  a  Christian  parent,  you  who  are  a  teacher  of 
babes— nurse,  foster-mother,  grandmother  Lois— whoso- 
ever you  be  who  have  to  do  with  the  little  ones— per- 
haps I  should  say,  roost  ohiefiy  you  so  little  thanked, 
but  oh,  how  thankwortliy !— the  Martiiasand  iMarys,  the 
Annas  and  PhoDbes,  who,  free  from  other  bonds,  are  the 
handmaids  of  the  Lord  and  the  servants  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  who,  with  gifts  and  aflections  which  might 
have  brightened  homes  of  your  own,  are  now  doing  all 
that  unselfish  goodness  and  gentle  ministry  can  do  to 
brighten  others— imitate  Jesus.  Get  into  sympathy 
with  him ;  seek  his  presence,  seek  his  help.  And  walk- 
ing through  the  world  in  his  company,  you  will  be  a 
balm  in  the  bleakest  weather,  a  benediction  in  the  wild- 
est scene.  Even  demons  which  resist  long  fasting  and 
prayers,  at  the  name  of  Jesus  *'  fear  and  fly ;"  end  that 
dear  Name,  as  sung  by  infant  voices,  will  to  yourselves 
grow  dearer,  as  the  hope  is  awakened  tliat  yoiur  voices 
and  theirs  may  yet  unite  in  the  Song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb.  As,  in  the  Master's  spirit,  you  take  into  your 
arms  the  little  ones,  his  own  everlasting  arms  will  en- 
circle them  and  you ;  as  on  the  little  heart  sobbing  for 
its  o\v-n  oflenoe,  or  for  tlie  unkindness  of  others,  yon  lay 
your  baud  and  still  its  tumult,  a  resistless  voice  will  say 
within, "  Peace,  be  fetill ;"  and  as  you  tell  of  that "  gentle 
Jesus,  meek  and  mill,"  he  w  ill  pity  both  their  and  your 
simplicity,  and  as  in  unseen  itresencc  he  comes  again, 
his  blessing  will  breathe  upon  you. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LA    PATRIe"    and    "BA8    VATERLAND." 

"  Man,  through  all  agea  of  rerolring  time. 
Unchanging  man,  in  eTery  rarying  clime, 
Deema  hia  own  land  of  erery  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  of  HeaTen  o'er  all  the  world  beaide ; 
Hia  home,  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest." — Moktooxcrt. 


UT  it  is  time  I  came  back  from  Nina 
and  ber  trouble  to  other  and 
weightier  thingej.  Weightier,  cer- 
tainly, in  actual  importance,  but 
scarcely  claiming  a  larger  space  in  these  pages. 
In  the  fortnight  that  elapsed  between  the  sur- 
render at  Sedan  and  the  investment  of  Paris, 
one  thought — one  purpose — occupied  the  minds 
of  the  Parisians,  just  as  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  One,  as  then ;  but  how  different  a 
one!  Then,  it  was  the  triumphal  entrance  of 
Berlin ;  now,  it  was  the  defence  of  Paris  against 
a  victorious  foe. 

It  w«s  known  by  all  that  no  obstacle  of  im- 
portance intercepted  the  path  of  the  Germans  in 
their  march  thitherwards.  A  few  briilgcs  had 
been  blown  up— a  few  avenues  of  trees  felled 
and  laid  across  the  highroads  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  troops  and  artillery ;  but  the  wisest 
amongst  us  smiled  at  these  things — German 
foresight  and  skill  would  render  them  of  little 
consequence.  The  forts  either  surrendered  or 
were  passed  by ;  we  had  no  army  ready  to  take 
the  field;  and  it  seemed  to  be  imiversally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Prussians  must  bo  allowed 
to  invest  Paris,  and  all  thoughts  and  energies 
were  turned  towards  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
The  shattered  remains  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine, 
under  Vinoy,  was  to  form  a  nucleus  for  a  new 
one — the  Army  of  the  Defence.  Recruits  were 
daily,  hourly  swelling  its  ranks.  Large  bodies 
of  strong  vigorous  peasants,  chiefly  from  Brittany, 
were  brought  into  the  city.  The  decree  passed 
in  August — after  the  disaster  at  Worth — calling 
to  arms  all  unmarried  men  in  Paris  from  the 


ages  of  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  was  partiiUj 
put  into  foi*ce,  and  the  National  Guard  re- 
organized. 

Always  a  city  of  soldiers  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire,  Paris  now  resounded  with  the  din  of 
arms.  Everywhere  men  were  being  marshalled, 
marched,  and  drilled.  .  Preparations  were  being 
made  in  case  the  Prussians  should  succeed  in 
passing  the  outer  line  of  forts,  and  attempt 
carrying  the  inner  fortifications  by  assault.  Bar- 
ricades were  being  erected ;  trees  cut  dowa  and 
their  stumps  sharpened.  The  grouid  of  tba 
enceinte  was  honeycombed  to  impede  caviliy 
movements.  The  roads  and  avenues  letda^ 
into  the  city  were  thronged  with  terror-stiiciffl 
people,  fleeing  from  their  homes  in  the  nagli' 
bouring  villages,  bearing  their  poor  posseoioitt 
in  great  bundles,  under  the  weight  of  which  they 
staggered,  or  following  the  carts  which  contained 
them.  The  railway  stations  were  crowded  irith 
foreigners  and  wealthy  Parisians,  hurrying  awaj 
to  avoid  the  dangers  and  privations  of  the  siege, 
— often  it  was  impossible  to  find  means  of  trans- 
port for  all  requiring  them.  Continually  r^rts 
were  arriving  of  the  close  approach  of  the 
invading  army,  and  the  people  began  to  gro\v 
almost  impatient  at  their  delay.  Days  mi^it 
pass  for  weeks  in  times*of  suspense  such  as  that 
Most  of  our  friends  left  for  their  country  homef, 
or  for  other  and  distant  parts  of  the  country,  hx 
first,  on  my  mother's  account  and  Nina's,  we 
thought  of  doing  so  ourselves  ;  but  as  we  should 
have  had  to  have  left  Uncle  Luden  and  Victor 
behind,  we  decided  on  remaining. 

I  had 'guessed  rightly  with  r^^ard  to  Victor 'r 
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From  the  time  it  began  to  fare  ill 
3  French  arms,  and  to  promise  the  ful- 
of  those  fears  of  Leon's  which  he  had 
^nantly  repudiated,  he  had  commenced 
;  military  science,  and  had  been  regularly 
ately  drilled  with  some  other  young  men 
X]uaintance,  His  natural  quickness  and 
of  mind  enabled  him  to  master  all 
I  difficulties,  and  on  his  presenting  him- 
indidate  for  election  in  one  of  the  Mobile 
ts,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  passing  the 
f  examination — which  was,  indeed,  but  a 
ce  at  that  time  of  pressure — and  in  ob- 
I  lieutenant's  commission.  Officers  who 
claim  to  be  such  were  scarce,  and  Victor 
inted  what  most  were  short  of  —  ex- 
Uncle  Lucien,  too,  had  taken  the 
— ^until  then  a  merely  nominal  one — he 
:  held  in  the  National  Guards.  Augus- 
X)ur8e,  was  not  thought  of  by  any  of  us 
le  for  military  service;  and  though  the 
I  come  when  he  was  to  have  taken  orders, 
ot  seem  inclined  to  think  of  it  just  then, 
it  was  almost  impossible ;  the  minds  of 
ill  classes  were  wholly  occupied  with  the 
iQssin^  topic. 

hough  preparations  were  being  made  in 
>8sible  way  for  the  defence  of  the  city 
vestment  and  assault,  even  to  the  ruth- 
mction  of  the  beautiful  Bois  de  Boulogne 
demolition  of  bridges  and  houses,  it  ap- 
8  though  it  were  impossible  for  the  minds 
lople  to  take  in  the  reality  of  our  position, 
beautiful,  imperial  Paris! — the  star  of 
Id,  and  queen  of  civilization, — about  to 
eged  —  bombarded  —  disfigured !  The 
ty  was  too  monstrous.  Public  opinion 
ise  against  it,  and  compel  the  Prussians 
e  before  the  indignant  protest  of  all 
even  ere  the  armies  forming  in  the 
»  could  come  to  the  rescue.  So,  buoyed 
usive  hopes,  strong  in  fancied  strength 
ginary  resources,  we  waited  for  the  foe. 
onwards — slowly,  steadily,  surely — they 
We  heard  much  of  the  exploits  of  the 
f  francs-tirenrs  in  harassing  and  im- 
their  march,  and  from  time  to  time 
rumours  of  ^*  glorious  Bazaine "  hav- 
ken   out   of    Metz,  attacked  the  invad- 


ing army  in  the  rear,  routed  and  dispersed  it. 
The  tidings  of  the  capitulation  of  Laon,  and  the 
subsequent  blowing  up  of  the  garrison  by  the 
French,  was  received  with  mingled  feelings: 
some  thought  it  a  heroic,  others  a  dangerous 
and  dastardly,  deed.  Uncle  Lucien  was  startled 
and  perplexed ;  but  liis  high  sense  of  honour — of 
French  honour  before  all  other — made  his  mind 
recoil  from  the  merest  suspicion  of  treachery,  and 
perhaps  that  made  him  more  ready  to  coincide 
\vith  the  general  belief  that  the  disastrous  ex- 
plosion was  wholly  the  result  of  accident. 

Dear  Uncle  Lucien  1  how  sanguine  and  buoy- 
ant he  was  in  those  days.  With  his  uniform  of 
commandant  of  a  battalion  of  the  National 
Guard,  he  seemed  to  have  donned  new  youth. 
By  virtue  of  age,  he  might  have  retired  from 
active  service ;  but  his  heart  was  in  France  and 
her  prestige,  and  he  resisted  even  my  mother's 
tearful  entreaties  not  to  expose  himself  to  the 
dangers  and  privations  for  which  the  weight  of 
more  than  sixty  years  unfitted  him.  He  was  so 
strong  in  heart  and  hope — so  loyal  and  true  in 
spirit.  Perhaps  some  who  read  these  pages  may 
smile  at  the  simplicity  and  readiness  of  his  faith 
in  delusive  proclamations  and  vain  boasts,  which, 
in  the  strong  light  cast  upon  them  by  after 
experience,  seem  so  empty  and  absurd.  But  I 
think  dear  Uncle  Lucien  may  stand  for  a  typical 
Frenchman  of  the  good  old  type — brave,  gener- 
ous, sanguine,  high-hearted,  with  unlimited  faith 
in  the  snperiority  of  France  over  all  nations,  and 
in  Paris  as  the  centre  and  sonrce  of  the  world's 
refinement  and  civilization ;  therefore  credulous 
as  a  child  in  all  that  concerned  their  glory, 
almost  utterly  incapable  of  believing  anything 
that  tended  to  their  dishonour.  That  France — 
misguided,  betrayed,  and  duped — had  been  led 
into  a  struggle  for  which  she  was  unprepared,  he 
admitted;  but  that  she  was  about  to  retrieve 
gloriously  the  past  disastrous  weeks,  he  fully 
believed.  He  believed  in  the  heroic  devotion  of 
the  gallant  defenders  of  Strasburg  and  of  Metz 
— in  tlie  vast  armies  that  the  rising  spirit  of  the 
nation  was  collecting  in  the  provinces — in  the 
strong  forts  and  ramparts  of  Paris— in  the 
National  Guards  that  were  to  man  them — in  the 
brave  Breton  Mobile  regiments — in  the  re- 
organized troops  of  the  line— in  the  heroism  and 
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resolution  of  the  Parisiaiu — in  the  sympathy  and 
intervention  of  foreign  nations  —  in  deneral 
Trochu,  his  personal  friend — in  the  ireaknesn 
and  disaffection  of  the  united  Oerman  forces — in 
everything,  in  short,  but  in  the  ruin,  and  dis- 
grace, and  dismemberment' of  France. 

And  there  is,  to  me,  at  least,  something  noble 
and  touching  in  this  simple,  child-like  faith,  un- 
i-easoning  and  ignorant  though  it  may  be.  The 
Crerman  loves  the  *'  Fatherland "  with  an  un- 
flinching devotion;  the  Englishman,  the  peace- 
ful shores  of  his  sea-girt  home ;  the  Italian,  the 
blue  skies  and  myrtle  groves  of  his  sunny 
southern  laml ; — but  the  feeling  of  a  true  French- 
man for  France  is,  I  think,  different  from  them 
all.  To  him  "la  Patrie "  is  not  "country" 
merely,  but  a  goddess — a  divinity — an  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  high  and  noble  and  glorioas, 
sitting  throned  in  regal  superiority  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  I  And  it  takes  many  and 
hard  lessons  to  dethrone  a  nation's  ideal  from  the 
pinnacle  it  has  occupied  for  ages.  That  of 
France  has  not  fallen  even  yet.  Veiled  in  trap- 
pings of  woe,  stained  with  blood  and  tears, 
shrouded  in  storm  and  gloom,  it  is  standing  still ; 
and  when  the  sun  breaks  forth  from  the  mantling 
clouds  of  misfortune  and  suffering  that  envelop 
it  now,  it  will  shine  out  as  before,  only  brighter, 
and  with  new  lustre,  gained  by  patient  en- 
durance, indomitable  energy,  and  gallant  breast- 
ing of  the  overwhelming  tide  of  disaster  and 
distress. 

I,  a  Frenchwoman,  write  and  speak  thus,  not 
because  I  look  forward  to  vengeance — to  the 
dark  day  of  reckoning  to  come,  of  which  so 
many  of  my  countrymen  talk  even  now.  Oh  I 
far — far  from  it.  With  heart  bleeding  and 
bereaved — with  home  rifled  and  desolateil — ^how 
could  I  think  of  that?  No;  but  my  hope  is 
strong  that  dear,  stricken  France  may  come 
forth  from  this  terrible  furnace  purified,  refined, 
strcngtheneil,  with  less  of  dross  mingling  with 
the  true  metal.  Those  amongst  us  who  can 
judge  best  think  she  will.  They  think  the 
galling  of  this  terrible  chain  of  humiliation  and 
agony  was  necessary  to  bring  her  to  a  sense  of 
the  degeneracy  and  torpor  that  had  been  in- 
sensibly stealing  over  her  for  years ;  and  when 
she  throws  it  off,  as  slic  will  do— not  at  the 


sword's  point,  but  in  the  sttength  of  chtBtened 
wisdom  gained  in  this  bitter  school — she  will 
rise  to  a  pitch  of  prosperity  and  honour  to  whidi 
she  has  never  hitherto  attained. 

And  now  I  have  come  to  the  last  days  tliat 
passed  ere  the  curtain  was  raised,  and  the  ejes 
of  Europe  fascinated  on  the  wonderful  drsmi 
that  was  being  enacted.  Yes,  heing  enacted,  in 
this  nineteenth  century  I  A  great  city,  full  of 
weak  women  and  helpless  children,  girt  in  by  an 
army  of  men  who  had  left  their  distant  homes 
desolate  that  ours  might  be  made  desolate  too. 
Bands  of  men  who  last  year  might  have  grasped 
hands  like  brothers,  seeking  each  other*s  death— 
not  savagely,  not  cruelly — only  as  means  to  in 
end.  And  that  end — what?  The  German 
would  have  answered,  "  Fiir  YateHand ; "  the 
Frenchman,  "  Pour  la  Patrie."  So  the  Father- 
land was  filled  with  widows  and  orphans;  La 
Patrie  with  desolation  and  with  graves.  That 
was  the  end. 

It  appears  to  me  that  I  shall  better  fulfil  my 
purpose  of  handing  down  a  faithful  picture  of  oar 
lives  during  the  dreary  months,  from  hencdorth 
to  be  memorable  in  history  as  those  of  the  '^  Si^ 
of  Paris,"  if  I  cease  to  write  of  the  pastil  the 
light  of  the  present,  cease  to  interpret  the  edMxa 
of  memory  with  the  key  of  experience — ^to  W: 
back  through  the  clear  morning  air  on  the  pith 
trodden  in  the  mist  and  obscuritj  of  nighlr-a 
night  without  stars,  lurid  only  with  mcAeen. 
For  to  what  besides  can  the  bright  flashes  of  nil 
delusive  hopes  that  alone  cheered  oar  gloom  bt 
compared?  Therefore,  from  the  first  bright 
autumn  day,  a  Sunday,  on  which  we  understood 
that  we  were  indeed  shut  up — ^prisoners  "  withii 
iron  walls,"  walls  that  to  so  many  w^re  to  he  • 
tomb  of  life,  of  lovej  of  hope, — I  will  cease  to 
blend  the  thoughts  and  lights  of  the  present  with 
the  records  and  memories  of  the  past,  as  I  hsfe 
hitherto  done.  My  diary  shall  speak  for  itself. 
At  many  a  vain  hope,  at  many  a  blind  folly,  st 
many  an  error,  many  a  delusion,  my  lips  will 
smile  mournfully,  and  my  heart  wail  its  "  Icha- 
bod ;  "  but  it  will  be  real — ^it  will  be  true.  We 
always  judge  differently  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present,  of  the  then  and  the  now.  More  mdy, 
more  truly,  often  more  kindly, — still  differ- 
ently. 
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Aad  it  18  what  we  felt,  and  thought,  and 
fttfferocl,  and  hoped  iu  those  days,  I  wish  to 
record ;  and  not  we,  only  and  simply,  bnt  we  as 
one  homehoid  out  of  the  many,  one  family  out 
of  the  thousands,  of  Paris.  That  there  are  some 
over  whose  thoughtless  heads  and  unchastened 
hearts  those  days  passed  lightly,  I  know  well ; 
that  there  are  some  again  before  whose  bitter 
tufTerings  and  utter  desolation  our  own  grows 
pftle,  I  doubt  not.  But  I  think  that  is  well. 
There  are  two  sides  to  all  life's  pictures.  Be- 
sides, probably,  none  but  those  to  whom  the 
names  of  these  pages  are  household  words  w*ill 
read  my  simple  story ;  it  is  for  such  only  I  write 
it.  To  other  and  less  intereHted  readers  there 
would  be  little  to  attract  in  its  homely  details ; 
but  we  reverently  gather  a  common  flower  that 
blossoms  on  hallowed  grave  or  soil — we  treasure 
a  handful  of  earth  or  fragment  of  rough  stone 
brought  from  old  historic  spot  or  shrine — and 
that  is  why  I  know,  when  these  pages  grow 
yellow  with  age,  they  will  be  guarded  by  careful 
hands. 

Often,  to  avoid  repetition,  I  shall  curtail  the 
records  of  one  day,  and  sometimes  draw  upon  the 
stores  of  memory  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  others, 
and  supply  missing  links.  There  are  many  days 
agsinst  which  no  entry  is  made,  because  hand 
and  head  and  heart  alike  failed  me.  But  those 
days  whose  events  were  not  written  on 
bot  with  letters  of  flre  on  heart  and  brain, 
wboss  traces  are  seared  in  with  an  ineffaceable 
stamp— a  brand-mark  of  pain  through  time,  but 
perchance  a  halo  of  glory  for  eternity.  *'  For  I 
reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed  in  us."  "  For  otnr  light 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory." 

Not  that  now,  as  in  the  times  of  my  old  dark- 
ness and  blindness,  I  dare  to  hope  that  the 
sufferings  of  these  poor  hearts  and  bodies  in  time 
can,  even  in  the  smallest  measure,  atone  for  our 
sin,  and  fit  soul  and  spirit  for  eternity.  No. 
"  It  is  the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  for  the 
soal,"  and  that  alone.  It  is  the  blood  that  was 
lireely  shed  on  Calvary  that  "  cleanseth  from  all 
sin,"  and  thtxt  alone.     Not  works  of  merit,  and 


prayers,  and  offerings — not  the  torturing  ordeal  of 
purgatorial  flames, — but  the  "  one  offering  "  of 
the  "  one  Sacrifice,"  "  once  *'  and  "  for  ever  "  and 
"  for  all,"  is  all  my  hope,  all  my  trust  now. 

But  had  the  old  life  gone  on,  had  France 
been  free  and  prosperous  still,  had  the  sunlight 
of  my  home  shone  on  with  undimmed  brightness,, 
had  no  graves  been  filled  in  my  heart's  inmost 
sanctuary, — ^might  not  I,  and  not  I  only,  but 
those  dearer  to  me  than  myself,  been  content 
with  the  old  husks  still,  and  been  even  now 
"  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world,  "^ 
having  for  our  faith  "  a  He,"  and  for  our  hope 
"  strong  delusion  "  ?  Was  it  not  the  helplessness 
of  pain,  the  intolerable  angpiish  of  suspense,  the 
utter  desolation  of  bereavement,  the  bitter  blight- 
ing of  earthly  happiness  and  affection,  that 
caused  us  to  raise  our  streaming  eyes  heaven- 
wards, and  opened  our  cars  to  the  voice  of  Him 
who  is  love,  whom  we  had  hitherto  known  only 
as  Creator  and  Judge  ?  When  the  sea  is  calm, 
and  the  sky  bright,  and  the  wind  favourable, 
the  mariner  heeds  not  that  there  is  no  pilot  on 
board ;  when  the  path  is  smooth,  and  the  sun- 
shine bright,  and  the  flowers  sweet  and  fair,  the 
child  casts  aside  his  Other's  proferred  hand; 
when  the  pulses  beat  true,  and  the  step  is  light, 
and  the  whole  frame  vigorous  and  strong,  the 
physician's  bitter  draught  is  spumed.  But 
when  the  waves  of  life's  sea  toss  and  roar,  and 
the  fragile  human  bark  drives  helpless  through 
midnight  storm  and  gloom — ^when  the  road  is 
rough  and  stony— 'when  clouds  gather,  and  thorns 
and  briers  take  the  place  of  flowers — ^when  heart 
and  body  and  spirit  faint  and  fail  with  sore  sick- 
ness,— then  is  the  time  for  the  great  Pilot,  who 
is  ^*  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  to  grasp 
the  helm  and  whisper,  ''It  is  I;  be  not  afraid" — 
for  the  Father  in  heaven  to  take  the  outstretched 
feeble  hand,  saying,  ^  I  the  Lord  thy  God  will 
hold  thy  right  hand,  saying  tmto  thee.  Fear 
not ;  I  will  help  thee  " — for  the  good  Physician, 
who  came  not  to  **  the  whole,"  who  "  have  no- 
need,"  but  ^  to  them  that  are  sick  "  and  have 
^  need  of  healing  " — to  draw  neir  with  the  cup 
of  livmg  water,  the  draught  springing  up  inta 
"  eternal  life."    So  we  have  found  it. 
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"  D«rk  lowers  onr  fate. 
And  terrible  the  itorm  that  gathers  o'er  us." 

Joanna  BAiLLne. 

September  18, — I  awoke  this  morning  with  a 
strange  sense  of  something  having  happened,  or 
Deing  ahout  to  happen — the  impression  left  by 
Victor's  laughing  words,  called  to  Nina  and  me 
along  the  corridor  last  night  as  we  went  to  our 
rooms:  "  Get  transformed  into  hcroinos  during 
the  night,  young  ladies;  you  will  wake  to-mor- 
row in  a  besieged  city,  remember."  I  suppose 
wo  spoke  and  looked  very  little  like  it  during 
the  conversation  he  and  Uncle  Lucien  had  been 
holding. 

The  knowledge  that  we  are  at  last  completely 
shut  in  from  the  outer  world,  that  this  vast, 
beautiful  city  is  really  only  a  great  prison-house, 
that  the  last  line  of  railway  has  been  cut,  and 
that  the  meshes  of  war  are  firmly  twined  all 
round  us,  is  chiefly  painful  to  us  in  the  thought 
that  all  hopes  of  tidings  of  Leon — if  any,  indeed, 
are  ever  to  reach  us — must  be  given  up  until  all 
is  over. 

I  know  I  do  not  feel  at  all  heroic.  I  am 
afraid  it  was  wrong  of  us  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
persuaded  to  let  mamma  remain  in  Paris.  She 
looks  so  terribly  worn  and  ill.  She,  at  least, 
has  no  hope  of  seeing  Leon  again.  She  does  not 
say  so ;  but  I  can  see  it.  If  the  city  should  be 
attacked  by  assault,  as  so  many  seem  to  think 
it  will  be,  the  excitement  and  terror  would  al- 
most kill  her.  And  if  the  siege  lasts  long,  I 
cannot  understand  how  we  are  to  escape  many 
privations.  But  there,  as  Victor  says,  I  am 
ahvays  looking  on  the  dark  side,  and  forgetting 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  afraid.  Paris  is 
not  going  to  be  taken;  the  forts  will  have  to  be 
captured  first,  and  that  will  be  a  hard  task, 
though  Victor  admits  that  they  are  imperfectly 
armed  as  yet,  few  guns  mounted,  and  no  case- 
ments or  bomb-proofs  completed.  But  they  will 
soon  be  in  perfect  order,  he  says.  He  was  im- 
patient when  I  asked  how,  as  Colonel  Labau- 
diore  was  lamenting,  only  the  other  day,  the 
great  deficiency  in  guns  and  ammunition.  And 
now  the  lines  are  all  cut,  how  are  we  to  procure 
any  from  without?     I  wish  I  could  help  perplex- 


ing myself  about  these  things.  But  when  one 
hears  so  many  conflicting  opinions,  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  is  the  truth. 

Uncle  Lucien  says  that  the  state  of  the  forts  is 
wilfully  misrepresented  in  the  violent  crusade 
that  is  going  on  against  the  administrators  of  the 
Imperial  Government — things  being  eacaggerated 
to  make  their  inefficiency  appear  more  glaring; 
and  that  the  hard  lessons  of  experience  France 
has  lately  learned  will  not  be  in  vain,  }>ut  almost 
worth  their  cost.  He  has  great  faith  in  General 
Trochu,  who  is  a  personal  friend  and  co-patriot, 
coming  like  ourselves  from  Brittany.  He  is  a 
man  of  infinite  resource,  and  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared he  feels  himself  equal  to  the  occasion. 

After  mass  this  morning  we  drove  along  the 
quays,  across  the  river,  and  through  the  Champs 
Elysees  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  a  hostile  anny  was  within  a 
few  miles  of  us.  The  golden  sunshine  lay  bright 
on  the  scarcely  changing  trees  and  brilliant 
autumn  flowers;  the  beautiful  Arc  de  Triomphe 
stood  out  clearly  defined  in  the  still,  pure  air; 
and  beyond  it,  fair  and  peaceful  against  the  deep 
blue  sky,  rose  the  wooded  heights  in  which  the 
foe  is  encamped.  No  token  of  their  presence 
reached  us.  At  times,  indeed,  we  heard  sounds 
like  distant  firing;  but  the  strong  north-vait 
wind  must  have  borne  them  away  from  ns. 

The  broad  promenade  of  the  Champs  £].iie« 
w^as  gay  as  ever  with  bright  dresses  and  laughing 
children;  the  scats  were  filled  with  carde&i 
loungers  enjoying  the  holiday  sunshine;  games 
and  amusements  were  going  on  as  usual.  The 
only  perceptible  diflerence  was  the  absence  oC 
carriages  and  fashionable  people,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  strange,  uncouth  figures  in  half-and- 
half  uniforms.  Was  the  siege  a  dream,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Prussian  host  a  nightmare  fancy? 
It  almost  seemed  so. 

On  our  way  home  we  met  Victor  .on  horseback; 
but  he  rode  rapidly  past  us,  doffing  his  cap  witlt 
a  flashing  smile  and  low  bow.  When  I  turned 
from  watching  him,  with  light  words  upon  my 
lips,  mamma's  face  recalled  me  to  a  sense  of  tlie 
true  meaning  of  the  uniform  he  wore,  which 
suited  his  bright  face  and  slight  figure  «>  wd. 
Danger — wounds — it  might  be  ticftth!  I  read 
them  all  in  mamma'^  palp  fape  and  w«»ry  eyes. 
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In  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  a  regiment  was 
'manifesting"  before  the  statue  of  Strasburg;  thej 
lad  bouquets  on  the  ends  of  their  muskets,  and  as 
hey  passed  the  statue  representing  the  city 
rhose  heroic  endurance  touches  all  hearts,  they 
iresented  arms  and  shouted,  '*  Vive  la  France." 
rhe  head,  anus,  and  pedestal  of  the  figure  were 
!OTered  with  bouquets  and  immortelles.  Before 
re  reached  home,  however,  we  were  alarmed  by 
:  great  stir  and  commotion  evident  in  the  dense 
Towds  that  thronged  the  streets.  Reports  that 
I  terrible  disaster  had  occurred  ran  from  lip  to 
ip.  Our  troops  had  been  driven  in,  and  the 
Prussians  were  already  at  the  gates!  Uncle 
jucien  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  us  rapidly 
lome,  while  he  hastened  to  one  of  the  ministries 

0  gain  information. 

The  hours  of  waiting  were  long  and  terrible. 
k  note  came  at  last  saying,  '*  The  misfortune  that 
bas  befallen  us  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Vinoj  has  been  driven  out  of  Chatillon  and 
!2Iamart;  the  retreat  has  been  effected  in  good 
irder;  but  a  panic  has  seized  the  people,  who  per- 
iflt  in  believing  that  all  is  lost,  and  that  the 
Prussians  are  at  the  gates."  Our  fears  are  in 
aeasiire  allayed;  but  even  since  Uncle  Lucien 
Ad  Victor  (who  was  witness  of  the  latter  part 

1  the  action)  have  returned,  we  cannot  help  feei- 
ng troubled  and  terribly  anxious.  Few  will 
leep  in  Paris  to-night,  for  it  is  really  doubtful 
irheftlier  the  enemy  may  not  push  on  their  ad- 
vantage and  attack  us.  Uncle  Lucien  thinks  the 
forts  will  keep  them  off,  though  he  says  the  con- 
naioQ  and  demoralization  of  the  troops,  who 
mme  in  helter-skelter  through  the  Montrouge 
Sate,  must  have  been  seen  to  be  understood. 
9fe  and  Victor  are  passionately  indignant  with 
he  cowardice  of  the  Zouave  regiments  of  the 
ine^  which  caused  the  disaster  by  at  once  taking 
o  flight.  But  they  were  all  young  troops,  Vic- 
or  says,  or  the  very  scum  of  the  old  army.  Uncle 
juden  and  he  are  both  gone  again.  Our  post 
Qost  be  to  watch  and  pray. 

September  19. — With  the  night  has  passed  our 
error;  the  Prussians  did  not  come,  and  all  is  as 
lefore.  This  morning  Nina  and  I  went  to  Notre 
)ame;  it  was  full  of  Mobiles.  Altars  and  shrines 
rere  thronged.  It  was  a  touching  sight — the 
;reat,  honest,  clumsy  fellows  in  their  strange  at- 


tempt at  uniform,  assembling,  of  their  own  free 
will,  to  hear  the  early  mass.  When  we  told 
Victor,  he  said  they  were  making  a  pilgrimage 
through  all  the  churches  of  Paris.  They  are 
devout,  simple  fellows,  and  will  in  a  few  weeks 
make  splendid  soldiers;  at  present  they  are 
simply  raw  peasants.  But  the  countrymen  of 
the  noble  Du  Gnesclin,  our  own  brave  ancestor, 
the  men  who  met  the  Republican  forces,  in  the 
time  of  the  First  Napoleon,  \vith  scythes  and 
pitchforks,  and  then  turned  their  own  weapons 
upon  them,  will  yet  prove  their  right  to  their 
inheritance  of  fame.  Of  this  Victor  is  certain. 
He  is  proud  of  his  special  regiment — men  from 
our  own  part  of  Brittany,  to  many  of  whom  the 
name  of  De  Laborde  is  as  a  password  to  victory. 
When  I  listen  to  his  eager  words  of  confident 
hope,  my  spirit  rises  too.  But  I  cannot  shake  off 
a  dull  weight  of  depression,  a  vague  presentiment 
of  coming  disaster.  0  Leon,  L6on!  if  I  knew 
thy  fate,  I  could  bear  the  rest  I  It  is  the  sus- 
pense that  is  so  terrible.  And  how  can  I  best 
serve  him  in  prayer  ?  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  repeat  the  prayers  for  the  living  or  for  the 
dead,  or  if  we  should  not  rather  be  paying  for 
masses  for  his  soul.  He  may  be  in  purgatory 
now ;  he  must  be  in  sorrow  and  suffering,  where- 
ever  he  is.  Prisoner  or  wounded,  or  in  purga- 
tory.    Ora  pro  nohisy  Mater,     Ora^  ora. 

To-day  we  distinctly  heard  the  cannon  for  the 
first  time.  Mamma,  Nina,  and  I,  were  alone 
when  we  first  caught  the  sound.  Mamma  turned 
pale.  Nina  hid  her  face  on  my  shoulder.  Even 
Arnaud  grew  suddenly  still  and  silent.  It 
brought  such  a  vivid  realization  of  our  position 
to  our  hearts.  Some  think  the  Prussians  will 
attack  at  once ;  but  Augustine  came  in  and  told 
us  it  was  only  the  cannon  of  our  own  forts  we 
heard,  though  there  was  fighting  going  on  round 
the  southern  side  of  the  city.  We  do  not  know 
the  result. 

September  20. — Yesterday's  fight  was  imsuc- 
cessful.  The  Prussians  have  seized  the  heights 
of  Chatillon  and  Meudon.  Uncle  Lucien  says  it 
is  a  serious  misfortune  for  us,  and  cannot  com- 
prehend why  the  redoubts  there  were  not  finished 
and  occupied  long  ago.  The  news  has  depressed 
us  all  except  Victor.  He  insists  that  Vinoy  will 
retake  the  position,  that  the  Prussians  will  not 
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be  able  to  hold  it  under  tbe  guns  of  Yall^rien. 
I  do  not  know ;  and  I  am  weary — oh,  bo  weaiy ! 
— of  all  tbis  talk  of  war.  Ob,  for  the  dear  old 
times  when  France  was  at  peace,  and  her  homes 
unshaded  by  battle  banners !  They  say  the  feel- 
ing is  very  strong  against  peace  in  the  city  ;  but 
it  is  felt  the  siege  cannot  possibly  last  long. 

Victor  is  very  indignant  at  the  cowardly  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  troops  of  the  line  at  Chatillon. 
They  are  thoroughly  demoralized,  the  scum  of 
the  old  line  soldiers ;  and,  Leon  used  to  say,  one 
great  error  in  our  military  administration  was 
the  neglect  of  those  troops  for  the  picked  regi* 
ments.  The  latter  are  gone  now  almost  to  a 
man;  and  if  the  line  soldiers  fail  us,  what  can  we 
expect  from  the  Mobiles  and  National  Guard — 
— peasants  and  citizens?  Victor  says,  much 
from  the  former,  nothing  from  the  latter  ;  Uncle 
Lucicn  says,  ever}*thing  from  both.  Mamma 
has  looked  better  to-day  ;  Nina,  very  pale  and 
8ad. 

September  21. — I  cannot  understand  Angus- 
tine.  He  appears  to  shun  us  all — even  mamma 
— and  sits  cold  and  abstracted  during  any  con- 
versation when  even  strangers  are  present.  What 
he  thinks  about  our  situation  I  cannot  tell.  To- 
day, Paul  de  Mericourt  said  to  him  jestingly, 
"  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  Augustine;  give  up 
the  prospective  crosier  for  the  *  baton  de  mare- 
chal'  that,  every  French  soldier  carries  in  his 
knai)sack.  Now  is  the  time  to  win  it,  if  ever. 
France  wants  soldiers,  not  priests ! " 

The  words  were  lightly,  carelessly  spoken ;  and 
though,  knowing  Paul's  infidel  tendencies  as  we 
do,  we  all  felt  meaning  lurked  in  them,  Augus- 
tine's violent  emotion  startled  us — that  is,  Nina, 
mamma,  and  me.  Uncle  Lucien  is  not  a  keen 
observer,  and  Victor  was  absent.  The  blood 
rushed  crimson  to  his  brow,  his  eyes  shot  fire, 
then  the  burning  glow  faded,  leaving  his  face  set 
and  rigid  ;  he  made  no  answer,  and  in  a  few 
moments  left  the  room. 

I  have  never  been  used  to  give  or  receive  con- 
fidence from  Augustine.  In  spite  of  his  unfail- 
ing gentleness  and  kindness,  his  thoughtful ness 
and  gravity  have  always  held  me  comparatively 
aloof,  and  since  hia  manner  has  become  so 
strangely  reserved  and  depressed,  I  have  never 
dared  to  break  the  ice.    But  now  my  heart 


acbes  for  him,  aad  turns  yearningly  to  him  b 
the  great  void  caoaed  by  Lteo'a  loaa,  for  which, 
I  know,  ha  grieves  bitterly.  Bat  that  grief  ii 
not  alL  Perhaps  he  is  going  to  be  a  monk.  Bat 
if  so,  why  should  any  of  Victor's  raillery,  or  nch 
words  as  Paul  de  MMoonrt's,  irritate  him?  It 
is  a  great  puzde. 

Sepiember  22, — The  forests  of  Mendon,  Ola- 
mart,  and  St.  Oermains  have  been  burned.  Wheu 
will  Paris  recover  from  this  miserable  year?  Nut 
even  in  a  lifetime  will  the  traces  of  it  be  gone. 
Those  fair  woods,  and  lovely  villas,  and  beautiful 
gardens,  a  desolate  waste.  And  the  waste  pUco 
will  be  more  and  yet  more,  alas!  for  the  ming« 
of  coming  peace  has  disappeared.  The  interview 
of  Jules  Favre  with  Count  Bismarck  has  prodncei 
no  results ;  only  added  bitterness  and  fresh  r^ 
solution  to  the  strife. 

Tliey  met  at  Ferrieres,  the  beautiful  chttean 
of  Baron  Rothschild,  but  the  Oerraan  chancellor 
refused  to  grant  other  terms  than  such  as  Fruce, 
humbled  and  stricken  as  she  has  been,  coold  bat 
scorn  to  accept — the  cessation  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  of  the  fortresses  of  Metz,  Strasbnrg, 
and  St.  Valerien !  And  Jules  Favre  left  bia 
with  the  noble  words,  to  which  every  true  Fieadi 
heart  must  thrill :  '*  Not  one  inch  of  our  territorr^ 
not  one  stone  of  our  fortiessea."  Yei^  mm 
women's  hearts,  sorely  as  we  long  for  pesn^  w 
would  not  purchase  it  with  the  dishonour  hmI 
dismemberment  of  our  country.  Not  jfrt,  tt 
least  Why  do  I  write  those  words  t  I  ohukA 
tell,  except  that  I  can  never  quite  silence  tke 
undertone  of  despondency  that  is  ever  whispering 
that  the  cup  of  misfortune  has  not  yet  bfes 
drained. 

There  has  been  great  excitement  in  thedtf 
to-day — manifestations  against  peace.  Undo 
Lucien  walked  with  Nina  and  me  to  the  Tro- 
cad6ro.  It  was  crowded  with  people  gsang 
through  glasses  at  the  distant  heights,  on  whidi 
it  was  said  Prussian  guns  were  visible,  but  we 
could  not  distingnbh  them.  Uncle  Lucien  wts 
in  great  spirits.  He  thinks  it  is  impossible  tbit 
the  siege  shonld  last  more  than  a  fortnight  tt 
most.  A  large  and  well-appointed  army  is  ready, 
or  nearly  so,  to  march  from  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  to  our  relief.  Our  beaegers,  caught  be- 
tween two  fires,  will  experience  a  Sedan  rerened 
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rTated;  But  it  is  a  terrible  prospect, — 
kI — more  graves — more  anguish.  Even 
7  be  too  dearly  bouglit  for  some,  per* 
ifl. 

her  23, — We  liave  not  seen  Victor  to- 
ear  there  wHl  be  many  days  on  which 
lOt  do  BO.  It  is  anxious  work,  though 
iden  says,  except  in  case  of  a  g^eneral 
s  Mobiles  will  not  as  yet  be  brought 
>.  But  then,  Unde  Lucien  despises  the 
and  trusts  most  in  the  troops  of  the 
'rench  soldier,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
^  is  yet  his  heau  ideal  of  valour. 
a  is  certainly  better — this  clear,  bright 
3  refreshing  after  the  heavy  heat  of  last 
ind  as  yet  she  can  take  her  usual  walks 
cembourg  Gardens,  which  are  not  closed 
iblic,  though  large  herds  of  oxen  and 
penned  in  pai-ts  of  them.  She  is  really 
and  bears  up  wonderfully  against  her 
r  Leon  and  anxiety  for  Victor.  One 
ence  of  the  siege  already  troubles  me  on 
nt — milk  is  becoming  very  scarce,  and 
itly  very  bad,  and  it  is  such  a  staple  of 
ler.  There  has  already  been  fixed  a 
I  price  for  meat.  It  is  dreadful  to  think 
(Tould  be  if  the  si^e  should  be  pro- 
r  weeks ;  but  it  is  one  comfort  that  no 
s  that  possible. 

as  very  anxious  to  join  one  of  the  am- 
but  submitted  at  once  to  our  remon- 
vith  that  dull,  apathetic  acquiesoenoer 
rields  to  all  our  wishes.  That  passive 
n  is  so  very  strange  in  her,  so  foreign 
ture  and  her  old  ways.  I  am  troubled 
>ut  her.  She  is  so  utterly  crushed  and 
oes  not  murmur  or  complain,  or  even 
her  sorrow ;  but  I  think  her  fair  face 
er  and  more  rigid  each  day.  God  and 
iaints  comfort  her.  I  cannot. 
her  24. — There  has  been  a  great  victory 
Unde  Luden  brought  us  the  tidings, 
saians  have  been  driven  out  of  Ville 
great  loss ;  it  is  said  many  thousands 
ors  are  taken,  and  a  great  number  of 
The  streets  leading  to  the  ramparts  are 
Rrith  eager  dtizens  waiting  to  see  them 
iotor  is  away,  perhaps  in  action. 
;  ibis  morning  to  see  Marie  Foamier. 


She  was  in  great  distress ;  her  husband,  a  kind, 
easy,  worthy  man,  a  good  and  honest  citizen,  has 
proved  a  bad  soldier — ^been  arrested  for  neglect 
of  duty.  Marie  was  fearing  he  would  be  shot,  as 
it  is  suid  some  soldiers  who  ran  away  at  Cb&- 
tillon  will  be.  I  met  some  of  them  being 
paraded  through  the  streets  with  their  coats  re- 
versed and  a  placard  on  their  breast  inviting  all 
good  oitixens  to  spit  upon  the  cowards.  They 
were  soldiers  of  the  line;  poor  wretches.  But 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  fate  for  Jules,  who, 
of  course,  bdongs  to  the  National  Guard;  and 
Uncle  Lucien  thinks  the  capital  sentence  will 
not  be  carried  out  on  them  even. 

Septemher  26, — ^Victor  came  home  last  night. 
It  seems  the  importance  of  yesterda/s  fight  was 
greatly  exaggerated ;  still  it  was  a  success.  He 
has  heard  that  the  Prussian  king  has  taken  up 
his  quarters  at  Versailles,  in  the  glorious  palace 
dedicated  '^  A  toutes  let  gloires  de  la  France; " 
that  he  occupies  the  gorgeous  apartments  of  La 
Grande  Monarque,  and  that  the  stately  saloons- 
and  galleries  echo  to  the  tread  of  German  soldiers. 
Wdl,  it  will  not  be  for  long.  Uncle  Luden  sayfr 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  great  disaffection 
and  disoontent  among  the  Prossians,  and  that 
they  are  nearly  starving.  It  will  be  impossible, 
he  says,  to  find  supplies  for  them  so  far  from 
home,  with  hostile  armies  hanging  round  their 
rear.  To-day  the  dty  looked  bright  and  gay  as> 
of  yore^ 

CHAPTER  XIL 
A  mrstntT  soltxd. 

"  Bat  bow  (Hm  flnlte  meMore  inflnlte? 
B«Mon  1  aUs,  it  does  oflt  know  Itnlf ! 
Yet  man.  Tain  maa,  would  with  this  ■hort-liTed  ^nminat 
Fathom  tha  vatt  abyH  of  heafeoly  Jnatloo." 

September  26. -^1  have  had  a  word  with 
Augustine.  Victor  was  urging  him  yesterday  to 
join  the  ^'  Er^res  Chretiens"  under  Monseigneur 
Bauer,  late  confessor  to  the  Empress,  now  chap- 
lain to  the  Ambulance  de  la  Presse.  Augustine- 
replied  that  there  were  already  too  many  attached 
to  each  ambulance ;  that  many  had  been  refused 
daily,  and  that  he  would  rather  give  what  assistance' 
he  eould  independently — ^his  half  clerical  dress* 
would  be  a  passport.    The  subject  dropped  then^ 
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but  I  said  afterwards,  when  be  and  I  were  alone, 
'^I  think  I  would  rather  choose  your  part, 
Augustine;  it  is  a  nobler  mission  than  to  defend 
your  country  even — to  save  the  souls  of  your 
countrymen.  It  is  a  pity  you  were  not  a  priest 
now ;  it  must  be  so  blessed  to  go  as  such  among 
the  wounded  and  dying  with  all  the  blessings  of 
the  Church.  There  must  be  so  much  pain  that 
cannot  be  cased — of  spirit  and  of  body — except 
by  her  consolation." 

He  turned  round,  and,  to  my  hoiTor  and  amaze- 
ment, answereil  in  a  deep  low  voice,  '*I  shall 
never  be  a  priest,  Benee  ! " 

Strong  surprise  deprived  mo  of  the  power  of 
speech,  and  just  then  some  one  entered  the  room. 
Augustine  whispered  to  me  when  we  parted  for 
the  night,  "  Do  not  repeat  what  I  said  to  any 
one,  Ren^e ;  above  all  to  my  mother.  One  day 
I  will  explain." 

What  can  be  the  reason  ?  The  holy  office  was 
80  completely  his  own  choice,  the  dream  of  his 
boyhood,  and  the  cherished  vision  of  his  youth. 
And  it  will  be  such  a  terrible  sin  to  turn  his  back 
on  it  now,  his  vocation  always  seemed  so  strong. 
And  mamma,  how  she  looks  forward  to  seeing 
him  ministering  in  his  priestly  robes  at  the  altar. 
'^  If  I  could  see  him  thus  once  before  I  die,  Bcn6e, 
perhaps  even  receive  the  body  of  the  Lord  from 
his  hands,  the  strongest  wish  left  me  on  earth 
would  be  fulfilled,"  she  said  only  yesterday. 
Words  that  struck  my  heart  with  a  shiver  of  pain, 
for  I  felt  they  rung  the  death-knell  of  her  own 
and  L6on*8  life.  I  hear  Nina's  step,  and  must 
close. 

September  27, — Nina  came  to  me  last  night  as 
I  was  writing.  Something  in  her  agitated  look 
told  me  of  new-bom  hope,  and  as  she  took  her 
place  at  my  knee  and  looked  up  into  my  face, 
her  eyes  kindled  and  her  face  flushed.  "  Renee," 
she  said,  "  I  have  thought  of  a  plan  by  which  we 
may  get  news  of  Ldon." 

Then  she  told  me  how  much  she  had  wished 
to  engage  in  ambulance  work,  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  chance  it  gave  of  meeting  with 
wounded  Germans,  from  whom  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  learn  something  of  Leon's  fate.  But  we 
opposed  it,  and  she  gave  it  up.  And  to-night  I 
have  found  the  clue  to  the  passive  submission 
that  so  characterizes  her  conduct  of  late.     She 


feels  that  L6on*s  fate,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
our  painful  ignorance  concerning  it,  are  alike  the 
bitter  fruit  of  her  waywardness  and  sin.  God  it 
angry  with  her,  and  the  bolt  that  he  has  hurled 
at  her  has  smitten  us  too.  But  it  is  all  her  fault, 
she  thinks,  and  she  has  made  a  solemn  vow  nerer 
to  oppose  her  will  to  another's  again,  lest  it  should 
draw  do^vn  further  chastisement,  not  upon  herself 
only,  but  upon  those  bound  to  her  by  the  electric 
chain  of  affection,  vibrating  to  all  that  concerns 
her.  She  says,  daily,  hourly,  she  fails  in  keepiug 
this  vow;  that  though  to  us  she  appears  so 
broken,  so  spiritless,  her  will  surges  up  still  in 
wild  impulses  of  rebellion  not  only  against  the 
little  contradictions  and  oppositions  of  daily  life, 
but  against  God  even,  against  his  dealing  with 
her,  which  yet  she  owns  to  be  so  just,  and  vithiu. 
*'  I  would  not  willingly  crash  a  worm,"  she  said; 
"  yet  God  stoops  to  punish  one  like  me.  I  have 
deserved  it  all,  I  know;  but  you  have  not,  and 
mamma." 

I  tried  to  reason  with  her,  and  show  her  that 
we  were  only  fellow-victims  with  thousands  of 
others  of  the  terrible  scourge  of  war,  whose  indis- 
criminate lash  falls  on  all  alike — on  the  tenderest 
and  noblest  the  heaviest ;  that  we  all  need  ch»- 
tiscmcnt  for  our  sins  and  shortcomings,  and  thtt 
it  is  better  to  suffer  it  here  than  beyond  die 
grave. 

She  only  shook  her  head  and  said,  ^'Itiiof 
no  use,  Renee;  when  Uncle  Lucien  speib<il 
France  being  now  suffering  the  righteoi^  jodg- 
ment  of  God  for  the  open  infidelity  and  irreligioii 
she  has  hoisted  as  a  banner  since  tke  dmdfiil 
days  of  '92,  it  all  comes  home  to  me.  Grod  is 
holy,  and  God  is  righteous ;  and  though  wo  tre 
such  puny  things,  he  notices  all  our  ways.  I 
know  he  is  angry  with  me.     I/ee/it." 

I  could  not  comfort  her.  How  can  I?  I  knovr 
she  already  spends  too  much  of  her  feeble  strength 
in  fasting  and  prayer.  Times  without  number  I 
have  found  her  prostrate  before  the  crucifix  in 
her  room.  Oh  I  will  this  sorrow  be  a  life-loog 
one?    Will  Leon  ever  come  back  to  us? 

Nina's  hope  of  tidings  was  based  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  Augustine's  meeting  with  German 
prisoners  and  wounded  in  the  various  ambulanoes. 
It  is  a  very  slight  one.  I  must  speak  to  him 
about  it. 
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Mamma  is  not  so  well  Prices  of  things  are 
already  very  high;  great  part  of  oiir  income  is 
dependent  upon  the  interest  of  railway  stock,  in 
whidi  most  of  our  own  and  Uncle  Lucien's 
property  is  invested.  I  fear,  if  the  siege  lasts 
much  longer,  we  shall  be  actually  short  of  money. 
True,  there  are  Uncle  Lucien's  rents;  but  we  have 
to  pay  so  exorbitantly  for  common  necessaries, 
still  more  for  the  delicacies  that  are  requisite  for 
mamma.  Justine  is  almost  frantic  each  time  she 
goes  to  market.  To-day  the  stall-keeper  told 
lier  she  must  blame  Bismarck,  not  her. 

But  every  one  seems  to  think  the  Army  of  the 
Loire  cannot  fail  to  be  here  in  a  few  days.  A 
carrier-pigeon  has  brought  encouraging  news 
from  Tours,  to  which  city  the  civil  government 
was  removed  before  the  commencement  of  the 
ntg^.  Uncle  Lucien  is  on  duty  to-night  on  the 
ramparts.  He  says  the  National  Guards  are 
improving  in  drill  and  discipline,  the  Mobiles 
becoming  good  soldiers,  and  the  sailors  who  man 
the  forts  splendid  fellows ;  so  there  really  seems 
no  reason  for  despondency. 

September  28, — Uncle  Lucien  came  home  to- 
day in  great  spirits.  He  says  10,000  Prussians 
are  hemmed  in  in  the  wood  of  Y illc  Juif ;  that  it  is 
evident  the  German  force  is  weak,  and  that  they 
daro  not  attack,  as  they  keep  resolutely  under 
eovcTy  and  do  not  reply  to  the  fire  of  our  forts. 
It  IB  said  the  Prussian  soldiers  are  very  unwilling 
to  cury  on  the  war,  and  that  sentences  of  friend- 
ship and  apology  addressed  to  Frenchmen  were 
foaiid  on  the  walls  of  houses  they  had  evacuated. 
Hie  papers  are  full  of  confidence  ;  they  say  the 
people  of  London  have  risen  en  tiuisse  to  compel 
the  Qneen  of  England  to  come  to  our  help,  and 
that  the  greatest  admiration  and  sympathy  is  felt 
for  Paris  by  foreign  nations. 

But  I  do  not  like  the  tone  of  the  papers ;  even 
Uncle  Lucien  disapproved  of  some  of  the  articles, 
in  which  Paris  was  compared  to  the  Christ  on 
the  cross,  and  said  to  be,  like  God,  immortal. 
He  says  it  is  to  such  profanity  France  owes  the 
chaatisement  under  which  she  is  smarting.  Under 
the  Bourbon  kings  each  regiment  had  its  chap- 
lain, each  soldier  could  be  religious.  But  all 
that  is  changed  now.  However,  they  did  not 
seem  much  better  in  those  days,  only  everything 
looks  aofiened  through  the  mists  of  time. 


September  29. — Victor  came  home  this  morn- 
ing fdll  of  hope  and  spirit.  He  was  in  the 
engagement  of  Yille  Juif,  but  was  not  hurt.  He 
could  not  remain  long  with  us,  his  regiment  being 
stationed  outside.  He  thinks  the  silence  and 
inactivity  of  the  Prussians  a  ruse,  and  says  the 
Gt)vernment  is  wrong  in  not  attacking  them  at 
once,  as  they  are  strengthening  their  positions 
daily.  He  told  us  that  spies  are  taken  almost 
hourly,  and  was  full  of  anecdotes  of  ridiculous 
blunders  that  have  been  made.  We  have  seen 
several  people  arrested  in  the  streets  ourselves. 
No  one  is  now  to  be  allowed  to  pass  the  gates, 
under  penalty  of  being  shot.  We  most  not  be 
fearful  if  he  does  not  appear  for  a  day  or  two,  as 
it  will  not  often  be  possible  for  him  to  leave  his 
post.  He  has  seen  and  questioned  several  Gtsr- 
man  pnsoncrs,  but  fears  there  is  little  hope  of 
news  of  L^n  reaching  us.  His  visit  was  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  and  hope,  as  it  always  is ;  but 
our  hearts  are  heavy  for  him,  with  the  dull  boom- 
ing of  tlie  fort-guns  ever  reminding  us  that 
death  is  riding  in  the  air.  Dearest  mamma's 
health  and  spirits  are  failing ;  she  was  very  wea- 
ried to-day  with  just  crossing  the  street  into  the 
Gardens,  and  she  felt  the  air  sharp  and  cold. 

September  SO. — ^There  has  been  fighting  going 
on  to-day,  but  as  yet  we  do  not  know  the  result. 
We  are  getting  familiarized  with  the  dull  heavy 
boom  of  the  guns,  which  at  times  seems  to  shake 
the  very  house,  as  though  they  were  close  at  hand, 
at  others  is  scarcely  audible.  But  my  mind  has 
been  less  occupied  with  the  fighting  and  Victor 
than  with  what  Augustine  told  me  this  morning. 
He  asked  mo  to  come  with  him  into  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gardens,  as  he  wished  to  speak  to  me 
alone.  For  a  time  we  paced  up  and  down  the 
broad  chestnut  avenue  in  silence.  Augustine's 
face  was  fixed  and  his  eye  averted,  and  I  waited 
for  him  to  begin  to  speak.  At  last  he  turned  to 
me  and  said  in  short  sharp  accents,  ''Renee,  I 
need  not  ask  if  you  remember  what  I  said  to  you 
the  other  night.  Yonr  eyes  have  never  ceased 
to  question  and  reprove  me  since.  No ;  do  not 
begin  to  excuse  yourself, — you  have  a  right  to 
know.  I  know  my  conduct  has  long  been  a 
riddle  to  you.  I  have  only  allowed  it  to  be  so 
to  save  you  pain,  and — and — ^my  mother.  Yet 
now  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  do  so  longer.    Bente, 
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I  shall  never  be  a  priest  How  can  I  tell  my 
mother  that  ?  And  yet  until  I  do  so  I  am  living 
a  lie  I  That  at  any  rate  I  scorn."  He  paused,  as 
though  expecting  an  answer. 

I  could  only  stammer  out,  '^  0  Augustine ! 
why? — what  is  this? — what  does  it  mean?" 

"  Why?"  he  answered  slowly,  with  calm  bitter- 
ness. *'''  Because  I  cannot  be  the  priest  of  a  faith 
in  which  I  do  not  believe.  Wnat  is  this  ?  No 
hasty  whim,  no  light  fleeting  fancy;  but  the 
mature  result  of  long  hours  of  wrestling  and 
doubt,  of  agony  and  despair ;  and  it  means  that 
two  things  lie  before  me — a  course  of  decep- 
tion and  trickery,  from  which  my  whole  soul 
revolts,  or  the  bringing  down  a  crowning  grief 
upon  my  mother's  loving  devoted  heart,  beneath 
which  its  few  remaining  beatings  will  be 
stilled." 

And  then  he  told  me  the  history  of  the  past 
two  years.  Did  time  and  space  permit  I  would 
not  fully  repeat  it  here,  for  the  wedge  whose  point 
first  entered  Augustine's  soul  was  but  a  single 
expression,  a  chance  word  dropped  from  the 
careless  lips  of  an  ecclesiastic  upon  whom  he  had 
looked  as  among  the  sainted  ones  of  the  earth. 
And  knowing  thus  how  vast  a  matter  so  small  a 
force  will  move,  I  will  not  risk  its  entrance  into 
other  minds  by  giving  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
doubt,  fear,  disbelief  did  enter.  Not  lightly  had 
his  reluctant  grasp  let  go  the  banner  of  the 
ancient  faith  of  his  fathers.  But  to  a  mind  like 
his — meditative,  penetrating,  reasoning — ^to  ques- 
tion was  to  analyze,  and  to  analyze  was  to  dis- 
cover. He  saw  that  the  whole  fabric  upon  which 
the  enthusiastic  trust  of  his  boyhood  and  youth 
had  been  placed  was  composed  of  superstition, 
and  error,  and  priestcraft.  Slowly,  reluctantly 
his  hold  relaxed,  dropped,  and  the  light  of 
human  reason  failed,  as  it  always  must  fail,  to 
show  him  the  truth  man  learns  through  revela- 
tion alone. 

Dark  and  bitter  had  been  the  conflict.  At 
first  ho  had  regarded  his  doubts  as  a  temptation, 
and  had  striven  to  avert  them  by  fasting,  and 
penance,  and  prayer;  whole  nights  he  had 
passed  in  repeating  the  prescribed  forms  of 
prayer,  in  invoking  the  aid  and  intercession 
of  saints  and  the  Virgin,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
thick  darknen  deepened :  he  studied  the  works 


of  the  &thers  of  the  Churdi,  and  waded  throngh 
volumes  of  theological  discussion  and  inqoiry. 
He  found  only  '^  muddy  waters,  darkened  lighti, 
broken  harmonies."  These  are  his  own  worck 
But  now  he  says  the  mists  of  superstition,  ud 
the  trammels  of  tradition  and  habit,  hat 
been  swept  from  his  heart  and  brain  by  tlie 
clear,  steady  light  of  reason,  and  he  doubts  no 
more.  He  believes  nothing — only  in  a  Deity 
above,  a  Citator — ^not  a  ruler,  not  a  5^^9^-  ^^ 
teachings  of  the  Church — the  immortality  of  tlie 
soul,  purgatory,  heaven,  hell — he  speaks  of  as 
myths  invented  by  crafty,  designing  men  for  their 
own  selfish  end.  Oh,  it  is  too  dreadful !  I  etn- 
not  write  of  it — ^Auguste,  Aug^uste,  my  poor  ims- 
guided  brother — this  is  worse  even  than  LSon's 
loss.  For  if  those  beautiful  words  in  his  letter 
were  Protestant  errors,  he  was  no  heretic,  bat  a 
good  and  true  Catholic.  One  thing  is  detr— 
mamnia  must  not  know ;  it  would  kill  her. 

When  Augustine  had  finished  speaking,  I  nt 
stunned.  The  Gardens  were  almost  empty,  and 
we  had  seated  ourselves  under  one  of  the  great 
chestnut-trees ;  the  ground  was  strewn  with  the 
ripe  nuts  gleaming  ruddy  brown  through  ^ 
pearly  white  lining  of  their  spiky  husks,  and  tbe 
sun  poured  down  with  golden  brilliance  throvigh 
the  amber-tinted  leaves.  I  think  I  shall  neiv 
see  unpicked  chestnuts  again  without  a  tluM|S^ 
of  that  sorrowful  hour. 

After  a  time  Augustine  put  his  arm  roond  me 
and  drew  me  closely  to  him,  murmuringteDderiy, 
'^  My  poor  little  sister  I  you  must  not  griefe  for 
this;  I  would  not  have  distressed  you  now,  but  I 
could  keep  silence  no  longer."  I  barst  into 
tears. 

For  -a  time  he  let  me  weep ;  then  he  said, 
''You  see  my  difficulty  now,  Ren^e.  I  am  no 
longer  the  victim  of  doubts  and  fears.  I  am  a 
free  man.  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  your  boA. 
as  long  as  its  chains  are  of  flowers,  not  of  iron  as 
mine  were.  But  I  know  it  will  be  sudi  a  grief 
to  poor  mamma  She  wrings  my  heart  almoit 
daily  by  speaking  to  me  as  to  one  whose  rightM 
duty  and  office  it  is,  before  all  othen,  to  sym- 
pathize with  her  about  things  whieik  to  her  Me 
such  holy,  solemn,  sadred  realities ;  which  to  me 
are  shadows,  vapours,  dreams  I  Bea^a^  how  dmU 
I  tell  her?" 
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^'O  Augnste,  dear  Auguste,  yon  must  not 
fcell  her ;  grief  for  Ldon,  sorrow  for  NinA,  anxiety 
[or  Victor  and  Uncle  Lucien,  the  dread  and  strain 
of  our  position  in  a  besieged  city — for  her,  weak, 
frmil,  sufifering  m  she  is — is  already  enough,  too 
much." 

"  That  is  what  I  think,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
until  she  knows,  Ron^,  I  must  continue  to  do  as 
I  have  done  hitherto — act  a  lie." 

*'  Yes;  but  oh,  Augustine,  only  a  little  longer, 
only  till  the  siege  is  over." 

"  WiU  that  be  a  '  httle  while,'  think  you, 
Elen^e  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so.  Yes.  Every  one  says  so.  0 
A.iign8tine,  do  you  not  think  so?" 

"No,  Ren^,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  see  no 
reason  to  anticipate  a  speedy  close.  I  believe  the 
Prussians  will  continue  to  preserve  their  inactive 
tactics.  It  is  no  ruse,  uo  weakness,  no  cowardice, 
but  a  settled  plan  and  purpose.  The  armies  of 
the  provinces  exist  only  in  our  rulers'  minds  and 
the  people's  fancy.  Paris  is  full  of  men  in 
Bikiform,  but  not  of  soldiers.  And  France  cannot 
imdanstand  that  this  is  her  hour  of  weakness,  and 
that  she  has  no  strength  left  to  compete  with  the 
iisctpline  and  vigour  of  united  Germany.  We 
ire  beaten,  Benoe,  worsted  in  an  uneven  struggle, 
ind  the  end  must  come,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
iriU  be  yet." 

"  If  the  siege  *last  long,  Augustine,"  I  said, 
"it  will-— oh,  mamma  I  mamma ! " 

Aqgvstine  was  very  tender,  very  kind,  more 
moved  outwardly  than  I  had  ever  seen  him.  Ho 
loqght  to  comfort  me.  But  I  can  see  he  thinks 
mamma  not  better — worse.  Oh !  the  darkness, 
tha  trouble,  the  sorrow  seems  deepening  each 
day.  Leon — we  know  not  where — missing,  lost 
lo  OS.  Augustine — but  this  is  my  own  dark 
secret,  for  he  has  promised  to  keep  it  such  still — 
sn  unbeliever,  a  reprobate.  Victor  and  Uncle 
Locien  in  deadly  peril  day  by  day ;  Nina's  young 
life  crushed  by  sorrow ;  and  mamma  dying! 

Yes,  dying;  Augustine  meant  that,  I  know, 
ind  I  know  he  is  right.  And  there  is  no  help, 
no  hope  for  all  this.  Prayer  ought  to  help.  I 
loppose  it  helps  some  people.  It  does  no(  me. 
Heaven  is  so  far  oif,  and  there  are  no  saints  on 
earth  in  these  days.  And  how  can  I  tell  that  the 
prayers  I  offer  readh  those  above?     If  others 


need  their  help  less,  they  at  any  rate  deserve  it 
more,  for  I  have  no  faith,  no  trust,  no  devotion. 

All  day  the  forts  have  been  firing  heavily,  but 
we  have  not  yet  learned  what  is  transpiring,  and 
my  heart  has  been  almost  too  sick  to  care. 

October  i. — We  heard  last  night  that  the 
result  of  the  day's  fighting  had  been  very  im- 
portant. Uncle  Lucien  was  in  ecstacies  of  con- 
fidence and  hope.  General  Trochu's  proclama- 
tion scarcely  makes  so  much  of  it.  It  appears  a 
sortie  was  made  to  discover  the  strength  of  the 
Prussian  forces  at  Chatillon,  and  to  blow  up 
bridges  over  the  Seine.  Our  troops  do  not  seem 
to  have  succeeded  in  the  latter  object.  They 
occupied  Chevilly,  L'llay,  Thiais,  and  Choisy  le 
Roi,  but  Prussian  reinforcements  arrived,  and 
they  fell  back  ia  good  order.  The  Governor 
praises  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers,  and  calls  the 
day  a  very  honourable  one ;  but  the  results  seem 
confined  to  "  very  severe"  losses  on  our  side  and 
on  the  enemy's.  All  day  the  wounded  were 
being  brought  in.  Victor  is  safe ;  we  have  not 
seen  him,  but  he  sent  a  message  to  that  effect. 
Augustine  has  joined  the  International  Ambu- 
lance ;  one  of  the  atjsistants  was  struck  yesterday 
by  a  chance  bullet,  and  he  was  asked  to  fill  his 
place.  IIow  differently  should  I  have  thought 
of  his  going,  as  one  almost  a  priest  of  the  Holy 
Church,  among  the  sick  and  suffering,  but  two 
short  days  ago !  Now  I  know,  alas  I  that  ho  can 
only  minister  to  bodily  suffering,  and  that  is  so 
far  from  being  the  worst. 

Mamma  is  ill  and  exhausted  this  evening.  The 
day  was  lovely,  and  I  persuaded  her  to  try  a  few 
turns  in  the  Gardens.  It  was  too  much  for  her, 
and  I  have  a  heavy  foreboding  that  she  will  never 
do  so  again.  But  it  must  bo  morbid  depression, 
the  result  of  overstrain.     I  must  subdue  it. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OOD  KNOWS  A5D  OOP  CABli. 

"  And  Thoa  doft  know 
The  dumb,  dumb  grief,  the  acMiig  woe ; 
This  darkneu  Is  too  dark  for  prafer  ; 
Bat  Thoa  dort  know,  aad  Tbon  wilt  otn." 

Hetty  Bowmak. 

October  2.  —  A  thunderbolt  has  fallen  in  our 
midst  to-day.  Strasburg  and  Toul  have  fallen, 
and  with  them  our  hopes,  for  the  time  at  least. 
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Everything  seems  against  us.  The  mass  of  the 
people  refuse  to  helieve  it;  but  it  is  too  true. 
Will  the  tei-rible  fate  of  Strasburg  be  ours? 
For  mvself  I  scarcely  care,  but  for  mamma  and 
Nina. 

Daily  we  are  more  and  more  reminded  that  we 
are  the  denizens  of  a  besieged  city.  To-day  an 
order  has  been  issued  to  deliver  up  all  stores  of 
flour  to  the  Government.  Meat  is  already  scarce, 
and  only  procurable  by  ticket  and  long  waiting. 
Prices  continue  to  rise ;  and  a  decree  has  been 
passed  prohibiting  the  levy  of  all  rents  before 
December.  Are  we  to  become  beggars,  or 
starve  ?  It  seems  very  like  it.  My  heart  is  too 
heavy  to  write  to-day. 

Ocioher  3. — Augustine's  new  creed  certainly 
does  not  make  him  happy.  His  face  bears  still 
its  haggard,  troubled  look.  This  morning  he 
looked  specially  worn  and  harassed.  There  were 
ft  few  wounded  Germans  brought  in  yesterday 
to  tlie  Palais  de  Tlndustrie,  now  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Intcraational  Ambulance ;  but 
tlicre  was  no  news  of  Leon.  /  do  not  expect 
any.  But  Nina  does, — the  sharpened,  eager 
look  of  expectancy  on  her  pale  face  goes  to  my 
heart. 

Mamma  was  too  weak  to  go  out  to-day ;  and 
this  afternoon,  when  she  was  resting,  and  Nina 
shut  up,  as  she  often  is,  in  her  own  room,  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  not  bear  the  deep  stillness  of  the 
empty  house,  broken  only  by  the  distant  boom 
of  the  fort-guns.  So  I  went  out  alone,  into  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens,  in  the  bright,  clear  air 
and  glorious  sunshine,  thinking  thereby  to  dis- 
pel the  heavy  weight  of  gloom  that  rested  on 
my  spirits. 

There  were  many  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the 
day  in  the  broad  avenues,  and  I  turned  into  a 
quiet  and  less  frequented  one,  where  I  could 
weep  unseen.  Something  in  the  soft,  sweet  air 
seemed  to  have  power  to  melt  my  pain  into  tears, 
and  I  wept  long  and  bitterly.  Then  I  took  out 
Leon's  photograph  and  the  last  letter  I  had  re« 
ceived  from  him,  —  one  of  the  short,  loving 
notes  he  sent  before  the  fighting  began,  my  own 
particular  treasure ;  the  last  two  belong  to  all, 
and  rarely  leave  my  mother's  hands.  I  always 
keep  mine  in  a  little  case  in  my  pocket.  When 
my  heart  yearns  very  sorely  for  him,  it  is  even 


something  to  touch  what  his  bandfl  have  sent 
Is  this  weak  and  sentimental?  I  fear  miny 
would  say  so  ;  bat  it  is  true. 

As  I  walked  slowly  homeward,  sad  and  weary, 
but  relieved  by  the  tears  I  had  shed,  I  met  a 
lady  and  a  little  girl,  whom  I  had  often  watcheii 
with  strong  interest.     That  they  are  English,  I 
think  I  could  have  told  without  having  some- 
times caught  a  few  words  in  that  language  as  I 
passed  them  ;  evidently  mother  and  child.    The 
lady  is  apparently  very  weak  and  delicate,  and 
the  child  supports  and  guides  her  feeble  steps 
with  a  tender  solicitude  that  often  brings  tears 
to  my  eyes.     Both  are  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, the  lady  in  widow's  weeds.     I  say  the  /aJy, 
though  her  dress  is  plain  and  threadbare ;  and 
the  child's  worn,  rusty  black  frock,  scanty  and 
overgrown,   tells  of  great  poverty.      They  are 
not    much    alike ;    the    lady   has   brown  hair 
and  soft,  sad,  dark  eyes ;   and  the  girl,  bright 
golden  locks,  falling  in  loose  rich  curls  over  her 
shoulders,  deep  blue  eyes,  and  exquisitely  fair 
complexion.      Yet  it  is  not  the  latter 's  beastj 
only  that  attracts  me.     Indeed,  I  cannot  account 
for  the  strange  interest  which  has  often  made  me 
half  decide   on   speaking   to  her.       I  think  I 
should   have  done  so  ere  this,   only  that  she 
rarely  leaves  her  mother's  side  ;  and  the  Ei^&h 
are  such  a  reserved  people,  she  might  resent  bJ 
doing  so.      But  to-day  the  fair  child  rendered 
me  a  great  service.      I  had  passed  them  nd 
nearly  reached  the  Garden  gates,  when  I  heard 
light  footsteps  coming  rapidly  behind  me.    1 
did  not  turn  till  a  soft  touch  was  laid  on  my 
arm,  and  a  sweet  voice  said  in  broken  French, 
*^  Pardon,   mademoiselle ;    I     think  joa   hate 
dropped  this.     I  picked  it  np  soon  after  yo& 
passed."     It  was  the  little  case  containing  Leon's 
letter  and  portrait. 

"  Yes,  it  is  mine,"  I  said  ;  "  thank  you  very 
much, — you  do  not  know  what  a  treasure  jon 
have  saved  me." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  she  said  shyly,  and  was 
turning  away;  but  not  wishing  to  lose  thtt 
opportunity  of  making  friends  with  her,  I  con- 
tinued,— '*  It  contains  the  likeness  of  a  dear 
brother,  and  the  last  letter  I  have  had  from 
him." 

The  blue  eyes  were  raised  to  mine  with  a  look 
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of  Bweet  and  ready  sympatliy.  ''  He  is  in  the 
war,  mademoiselle?" 

**  We  do  not  know,  my  child,  whether  he  is 
living  or  dead,  prisoner  or  free  \  **  and  the  tears 
welled  to  my  eyes  again 

The  child  laid  her  small  hand  on  mine,  with 
a  look  of  perfect  comprehension  and  63rmpathy, 
strange  in  one  so  young — she  can  only  be  about 
twelve  at  most — and  said,  "  That  is  very  hard^ 
But,  mademoiselle,  God  knows  and  Ood  cares." 
Then,  as  if  fearing  she  had  made  too  free,  she 
narmured  something  about  *'  Mamma  being 
nraiting,"  and  hurried  away. 

But  those  words,  "  God  knows  and  •  Ck)d 
»re8,"  have  rung  in  my  ears  ever  since.  They 
irere  spoken  with  such  perfect  assurance  of 
tnth.  Of  course  I  believe  God  knows  every- 
thing, for  he  is  omniscient,  omnipresent ;  but 
the  "  God  knows  "  of  that  little  English  girl 
meant  more  than  that.  It  implied  the  in- 
terested, individual,  direct  knowledge  of  one 
ivho  personally  cared  to  know ;  and  her  "  God 
^res "  was  spoken  with  a  simplicity  of  trust 
md  realization,  as  of  one  whose  loving  solicitude 
md  tender  sympathy  were  beyond  all  question. 
3an  it  be  so  ?  Does  Gt)d  "  know  "  and  "  care" 
in  the  sense  she  appeared  to  mean,  for  us,  com- 
non,  every-day  people?  How  very  sweet  it 
irotild  be  to  think  so.  I  have  so  much  need  of 
Bome  one  to  know  and  care  for  me  and  mine  just 
now.  No  doubt  my  little  English  friend  is  a 
Protestant.  And  I  suppose  that  good  young  Ger- 
man in  whose  arms  poor  Henri  de  TOrme  died 
ifBS  a  Protestant  too.  Well,  they  seem  to  have 
rery  beautiful  words  and  thoughts  of  God.  Can 
they  be  so  very  wrong  ?  At  any  rate  I  will  not 
try  to  rob  my  heart  of  the  strange,  sweet  feeling 
>f  hope  and  peace  those  words  give  me,  "  God 
Imows  and  God  cares." 

October  4- — No  news  to-day.  Victor  and 
Uncle  Lucien  have  both  been  home.  The 
latter  complains  bitterly  of  the  want  of  sub- 
ordination and  discipline  of  the  National  Guard. 
Haying  elected  their  own  officers,  they  obey 
them  or  not,  as  they  please ;  and  many  of  the 
officers  are  men  of  the  worst  character.  Victor 
is  dissatisfied  at  the  inaction  of  our  leaders; 
lays  the  Germans  are  strengthening  their  posi- 
tions each  day;  and  that  though  delay  will 
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certainly  improve  our  soldiers,  it  is  more  in  our 
besiegers'  favour  than  ours.  He  says  the 
Mobiles  are  fast  becoming  good  soldiers ;  and  ex- 
pects great  things  from  his  Bretons,  who,  how- 
ever, do  not  agree  well  with  the  other  troops. 
Few  of  them  can  understand  French.  Victor 
can  speak  their  patois,  and  is  a  great  favourite. 
He  looks  well,  but  much  more  thoughtful  and 
manly.  Poor  Amaud  misses  him  sadly.  The 
siege  is  a  weary  time  for  him.  Most  of  his  com- 
panions have  left  the  city;  but  he  is  not  yet 
tired  of  playing  soldiers.  I  did  not  see  the  little 
English  girl  to-day. 

October  5, — I  told  mamma  last  night  of  my 
little  friend's  word&  She  smiled  that  grave,  sweet 
smile  that  so  often  lights  her  dear,  worn  face 
now,  in  spite  of  all  her  sorrow,  and  said,  '^  The 
dear  child  is  right,  Ren6e.  I  am  sure  God 
does  know,  and  I  think  he  cares.  He  is 
good  to  us.  It  is  our  sins  that  rise  up  in  a  great 
dark  barrier  between  us  and  him.  If  he  let  his 
own  Son  die  to  help  us  to  obtain  salvation,  he 
must  care.  If  we  were  only  more  faithful,  more 
earnest,  more  patient.  And,  Ben^e,"  she  added 
after  a  time,  "  I  believe  those  words  in  our  dear 
L6on*s  letter  are  his  words,  and  therefore  true 
words.  It  may  be  dangerous  for  us  to  know 
them  sometimes.  It  must  be,  or  the  priest 
would  not  say  so — the  Holy  Church  would  not 
forbid  them.  But  they  have  done  me  good  and 
not  harm.  It  is  sweet  to  me  to  think  that  my 
darling  boy  heard  them,  and  that  he  sent  them 
to  us.  They  have  made  me  understand  better 
that  God  loves  us.  They  are  so  tender  and  so 
sweet.  I  cannot  but  receive  them.  And  they 
have  made  me  more  anxious  to  please  and  serve 
God  than  I  ever  was  before,  and  I  think  at  last 
— at  last,  he  will  give  me  everlasting  life.  I 
seem  to  forget  his  majesty  in  his  goodness, 
Ren^e,  except  sometimes,  when  Father  Delille 
comes.  Then  he  makes  me  afraid.  But  if  it 
had  not  been  for  this,  I  could  not  have  bome  all 
these  sorrows." 

This,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the  quiet  meekness 
with  which  she  has  bome  her  heavy  grief  and 
anxiety.  When  I  have  seen  her  lying  with 
Leon's  letter  pressed  to  her  heart  by  her  trans- 
parent hands,  and  her  soft  eyes  looking  far  away, 
I  thought  it  was  only  of  him  she  thought ;  but 
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it  has  been  o!  God  and  him.  Her  spirit  seems 
so  caliii  and  holy.  It  makes  me  feel  she  is  too 
saintly  for  earth. 

October  6, — I  hare  not  seen  "my  little  friend," 
as  I  call  her,  either  yesterday  or  to-day.  I  long 
to  do  so,  as  I  shall  not  now  hesitate  to  address  her ; 
and  I  feel  doubly  dra^in  to  her  by  the  help  and 
comfort  her  simple  words  gave  me  the  other  day. 
Uncle  Lucien  says  General  Trochuhas  announced 
that  he  has  a  plan  by  which  Paris  is  to  be  de- 
livered, and  that  he  is  only  waiting  for  the 
right  moment  to  develop  it. 

Augustine  is  now  constantly  at  the  ambu- 
lance in  the  Palais  de  Tlndustric.  I  think  he 
is  happier  for  having  unburdened  his  mind.  I 
hope  the  solenm  presence  of  suffering,  and  the 
awfulncss  of  death,  may  lead  him  out  of  his 
dreadful  error.  His  unbelief  is  so  different 
from  the  infidelity  of  the  many  thoughtless 
and  flippant  men  whom  we  know  to  hold 
similar  views.  He  is  so  gp-ave,  and  earnest,  and 
true.  It  has  cost  him  such  bitter  suffering; 
und  I  do  not  think  it  is  over  yet.  He  says 
Leon's  last  words,  the  night  before  he  left,  are 
all  that  he  has  known  of  help  or  hope  for 
months.  If  he  is  fully  settled  in  unbelief,  why 
that  worn,  harassed  look  of  distress  and  per- 
plexity, not  of  grief  only  ?  It  is  possible  that  it 
is  as  yet  even  only  a  temptation.  I  must  say  the 
more  prayers  for  him,  because  I  alone  know  his 
need, 

October  7. — ^To-day  was  delightfully  sunny 
and  balmy ;  and  Uncle  Lucien  insisted  on  taking 
mamma,  Nina,  and  me  for  a  drive  roimd  the 
city — civilians  not  being  allowed  to  pass  the 
gates.  He  was  anxious  we  should  know  how 
the  city  looked  during  the  siege,  which  can 
scarcely  last  more  than  another  week  now,  it  is 
thought.  A  pigeon  has  bronght  a  despatch 
from  Tours  witli  excellent  news.  Bazaine  is 
prospering  (I  suppose  still  in  Metz,  however); 
two  armies  have  been  formed ;  and  throughout 
the  provinces  the  most  resolute  and  enthusiastio 
war-spirit  prevails. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  siege,  our  drive  would  have 
been  sadder  than  it  was;  and  I  think  no  one 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it  but  Axnaud,  who  was  de- 
lighted at  the  unwonted  aspect  of  eyetything, 


— and  perhaps  Uncle  Lucien,  who  {oigot  tlie 
disfigurement  in  his  soldiery  intereit.  The 
Tuileries  Gardens  an  artillery  camp,  filled  witli 
soldiers'  tents  and  fires ;  the  Place  de  la  Con* 
cordc  crowded  with  people  and  soldiers,  especi- 
ally before  the  statue  of  Strasburg,  still,  in  spite 
of  the  city's  fall,  the  object  of  the  people's  ad- 
miration, and  almost  covered  with  wreaths  of 
immortelles ;  the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie  an  ambu- 
lance; the  Cirque  de  rEmp^ratrioe  a  barrack; 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  boarded  up  in  caae  of 
bombardment;  the  Avenue  de  rEmpentrioe 
barricaded  and  honeycombed  at  the  sides;  the 
Champs  Elysees  deserted ;  crowds  gathered  at 
Passy,  Point  du  Jour,  and  the  Trocad^o,  watch- 
ing the  firing  from  the  forts ;  the  Champ  de 
Mars  a  camp ;  the  outer  boulevards  lined  with 
tents  for  the  soldiers ;  the  squares  filled  with 
sheep  and  oxen,  the  streets  with  b^ggan  and 
itinerant  vendors  of  all  kinds,  blocking  v^  the 
footpaths ;  hotels  closed ;  shops  deserted;-- 
all  speaking  of  change;  and  the  unoeaaiDg 
stream  of  soldiery  passing,  repassing,  marchiog, 
drilling,  and  the  hollow  roar  of  the  cannon,  re-  ^ 
minding  us  of  what  we  were  little  likely  to 
forget, — ^the  cause  of  that  change.  Is  it  strange 
that  we  returned  home  weary,  sonrowfnl,  aad 
depressed  ?  For  even  if  deliverance  come  WB, 
it  must  be  through  torrents  of  blood  aid  t 
hurricane  of  fire. 

But  ^^  God  knows  and  God  cares/'  Like  the 
sweet  refrain  of  some  heavenly  melodji  ihtM 
words  are  borne  to  and  fro  over  my  fpirit's 
troubled  waters,  hushing  the  stormi  if  not  to 
calm,  at  least  to  less  \dolence. 

October  8, — Dear  mamma  has  taken  .coU; 
she  is  feverish  and  ill,  and  it  is  so  dtflScolt  to 
get  the  nourishment  she  needs  so  mach.  Not 
that  there  is  any  want  as  yet,  at  least  to  tboei 
who  have  money  to  buy,  bat  it  is  somo- 
times  necessary  to  wait  two  hours  or  more  at 
the  shop.  Poor  Justine,  it  tries  her  patinot 
sorely;  but  she  will  do  anything  for  minnt* 
The  worst  is,  mamma  cannot  eat  the  meat  whai 
it  does  come.  The  beef  is  certainly  of  extra- 
ordinary coarseness  and  flavour;  mutton  ii 
rarely  procurable ;  and  I  already  bc^  to  kok 
anxiously  at  our  diminishing  stock  of  roadf 
money. 
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There  has  been  a  slight  disturbance  at  the 
Hotel  de  YiUe,  Large  nambers  of  citizens, 
chiefly  from  the  Faubourgs,  met  and  clamoured 
for  chaasepots  and  immeiliate  offensive  move* 
meats.  General  Trochu  appeared,  and  pacified 
them ;  I  suppose  by  means  of  his  plan.  Gam- 
betta  left  in  a  balloon  yesterday  for  Tours. 

October  9^ — To-day  has  been  dull  and  showery. 
A  weight  of  weariness  and  depression  rests  upon 
OS  that  we  cannot  shake  off.  The  house  is 
«o  still;  all  ordinary  interests  are  suspended. 
Mamma  alone  is  even  and  cheerful.  Poor 
Nina's  passive  meekness  has  changed  for  fitful 
irritability.  But  no  flash  of  her  old  brightness 
or  playfulness  ever  comes  to  break  the  monotony 
of  our  sorrowful  quiet.  Sometimes  visitors  call 
in ;  but  it  is  a  relief  when  they  leave.  My 
lieart  always  sinks  lower  after  the  wild  talk 
and  absurd  reports  they  are  almost  sure  to  in- 
didge  in ;  for  the  wisest  and  the  bravest  speak 
differently. 

October  i^.— The  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  has 
been  destroyed,  fired  by  our  own  guns;  and 
people  seem  rather  proud  of  it  than  otherwise. 
VcTaailles  is  to  follow,  if  necessary,  they  say. 

To-day  it  has  been  difficult  to  believe  the 
cannonade  was  only  from  our  own  gmis,  the 
noise  was  so  great.  Mamma  is  better,  but  still 
imable  to  leave  tlie  house.  Will  she  ever 
leave  it  again?  I  have  nothing  to  record  to- 
day. Waiting  and  watching,  hoping  and  fcar- 
iDg.  That  is  the  story  of  each  weary  day  now. 
Jbm  the  siege  not  yet  lasted  a  month  ?  Days 
are  weeks  in  long,  slow  weariness. 

October  11, — ^To-day  Uncle  Lucien  went  with 
Nina  and  me  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Genevieve,  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont.  She  and  I 
lisre  often  been  there  before.  Crowds  of  wor- 
ahippers  surround  it  daily.  Ages  have  passed  since 
the  fierce  hosts  of  the  terrible  Attila,  *Hhe  scourge 
of  Qod/'  melted  away  from  the  walls  of  Paris  be- 
fore the  crook  of  the  holy  young  shepherdess  of 
Nanterre ;  from  Troyes,  before  the  cross  of  the 
blessed  St.  Iioup ;  from  Orleans,  before  the  faith- 
ful prayers  of  Uie  pious  St.  Agnan.  And  now 
other,  and  scarcely  less  formidable,  invaders  over- 
nm  the  soil  of  fair  Prance,  and  beleaguer  her 
proudest  cities.  Men  call  them  Huns,  Goths, 
Fandoors;    but  no  saint  stands  forth   in  the 


breach,  strong  in  the  faith  that  calls  down  God's 
mighty  help. 

To-day  Uncle  Lucien  actually  wept  as  he 
spoke  of  the  blasphemous  tone  of  many  of  the 
papers  that  claim  to  be  the  voices  of  the  people  of 
Paris.  Reviving  the  dai'k  memories  of  '92,  they 
call  upon  the  people  to  use  the  sacred  edifices  of 
religion  as  the  much-needed  stabling  for  our 
cattle — many  have  been  used  by  democratic 
orators — to  drive  away  the  priests  from  hovering 
round  the  battlefields,  and  harassing  the  last 
hours  of  the  free  sons  of  Republican  France 
with  the  exploded  myths  of  an  obsolete  super- 
stition. One  mayor,  M.  3Iottu,  has  even 
ordered  the  crucifixes  to  be  removed  from  all 
the  ambulances  in  his  arrondisement.  These 
accursed  spirits  of  blasphemy  and  infidelity  are 
strangling  France  in  their  hideous  folds,  like  the 
deadly  Laocoon  serpent.  How  can  a  country  be 
prosperous  and  pure  that  casts  aside  her  faith| 
her  priests,  her  God.  And  Augustine,  my 
dearly  beloved  and  honoured  brother,  ranges 
himself  under  their  banner.  Oh  I  may  all  the 
saints  plead  for  thee,  my  brother,  that  thou 
mayest  see  thine  error  ere  it  be  too  late  I 

To-day,  while  kneeling  amidst  prostrate  and 
weeping  worsliippers  at  St.  Genevieve's  shrine, 
pleading  with  her  to  intercede  for  the  city  she 
once  saved  from  so  terrible  a  fate,  the  thought 
struck  me  that  it  was  not  she,  after  all,  but  God 
that  saved  it.  She  went  not  forth  like  the 
glorious  Jeanne  d'Arc,  with  sword  and  mail. 
But  she  prayeii,  and  God  heard  her,  and  answered 
by  a  miracle, — God  knew  and  God  eared.  But 
then  she  was  a  saint.  Oh  !  if  God  would  but 
hear  the  cries,  wrung  like  blood-drops  from  so 
many  tortured  hearts  in  Paris  now  1  But  then 
we  are  sinners,  not  saints ;  and  God  has  no 
dealings  with  sinners. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

NIDNIQUT   VIQILS. 

V  Oh !  tbefre  He  such  depthi  of  woe 

In  a  i/ot/ 110  blighted  spirit !    Mai^ood  re«n 
A  haughty  brow,  and  age  hath  done  with  tears; 
But  xoath  bows  down  to  miaeiy,  in  amase 
At  the  dark  cloud  o'ermantling  its  fresh  daTS." 

Mks.  HaacAXB. 

October  12, — It  is  reported  to-day  that  Count 
Moltke  is  dead,  that  the  Crown  Prince  is  dying  of 
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fever,  that  Count  Bismarck  is  anxious  to  treat,  but 
that  the  stubborn  old  king  refuses.  The  Prus- 
sians are  deserting  in  large  numbers  daily,  and 
bring  accounts  of  the  greatest  disaffection,  misery, 
and  hunger  prevailing  in  the  Prussian  camp.  A 
despatch  has  been  received  from  Gambetta  saying 
the  provinces  are  rising  en  masse.  The  troops  in 
Paris  are  all  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Loire 
army,  whose  arrival  is  expected  daily, — 250,000 
have  already  arrived  at  Rouen.  So  I  suppose 
the  end  will  be  soon.  We  await  it  with  throb- 
bing, sinking  hearts. 

October  13, — Alas !  I  fear  all  the  bright  hopes 
we  cherished  yesterday  are  illusions,  like  so  many 
that  have  gone  before.  Victor  came  home  for 
an  hour  or  two  to-day.  He  and  Augustine  agree 
that  our  position  daily  becomes  more  critical. 
The  Prussians  are  working  hard :  daily,  hourly, 
fresh  links  are  forged  to  the  iron  chain  that  binds 
us  in.  Victor  is  eager  for  action.  He  says  it  is 
now  or  never,  and  that  the  armies  of  the  provinces 
are  myths,  and  trust  in  the  intervention  of  foreign 
powers  a  delusion.  The  newspaper  stories  are 
false,  and  the  Government  know  them  to  be  so. 
News  of  a  battle  being  fought  at  Chatillon  was 
brought,  and  Victor  hurried  away. 

October  H, — General  Ducrot's  reconnaissance 
was  successfid  yesterday, — 100  prisoners  were 
brought  in, — ^but  our  troops  had  to  retire  before 
the  concentrated  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  nothing 
seems  really  gained.  The  same  old  story.  If 
Leon  lives  how  his  heart  will  ache  for  us,  tossed 
to  and  fro  at  the  meeting  of  the  streams  of  hope 
and  despair.  Mamma  grows  frailer  and  weaker 
each  day,  and  Nina  is  the  shadow  of  her  former 
self.  I  have  not  seen  my  little  English  friend 
again.  Mamma  scarcely  leaves  her  sofa  now; 
still  I  have  gone  into  the  Gardens  each  day  about 
the  hour  the  mother  and  child  usually  walked 
there,  but  they  never  come.  Perhaps  they  have 
left.  I  have  heard  of  permission  being  sought 
for  several  foreigners  to  leave  the  city,  but  have 
not  yet  heard  that  they  have  done  so.  I  cannot 
understand  the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  the  stranger 
child,  and  the  strong  longing  I  feel  to  meet 
her  once  more.  Yet  it  is  very  unlikely  I  ever 
shall. 

October  15, — To-day  Nina  and  I  went  to  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  to  visit  poor  Adele  Brandt. 


Until  yesterday  we  supposed  she  bad  left  the 
city  with  her  husband,  young  Hermann  Brandt, 
whose  German  name  procured  him  an  order  to 
leave  the  city  in  the  rage  against  everything  and 
every  one  of  Teutonic  origin  that  prevailed  after 
Worth,  still  more  after  Sedan.  He  was  not  bom 
in  Paris,  but  had  resided  here  from  early  child- 
hood;  his  habits,  tastes,  and  associations  were 
French.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  no 
thought  of  joining  the  ranks  of  the  Fatherland 
occurred  to  him ;  the  penalty  of  banishment  for 
a  term  of  years,  decreed  against  those  who  failed 
to  do  so,  was  no  punishment  to  him.  Bat  hit 
name  and  lineage  were  German,  and  public  opinion 
obliged  him  to  depart  soon  after  Sedan.  He 
went  to  England,  leaving,  we  now  know,  his 
fair  young  bride  of  less  than  a  year  bebind  him. 

Adole  Blanchard  had  been  a  friend  of  Nina's 
and  a  pet  of  mine  before  her  marriage.     She  was 
bnt  eighteen ;  an  only  and  idolized  child,  even 
her  marriage  had  not  separated  her  from  ber 
mother.     The  young  couple  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  old  roomy  mansion  of  her  parents. 
When  the  fatal  hour  of  separation  arrived,  poor 
Ad^le's  girlish  heart  was  rent  in  twain  with  the 
strife  of  parting — the  inevitable  severance  of  one 
bond  or  other.     Husband  or  parent  n^ost  be  kft 
Weak,  delicate,  timid,  soon  specially  to  need  a 
mother's  care,  she  chose  the  former.     The  mn^ 
it  was  thought,  could  not  last  long;  after  it i^ 
would  be  able  to  rejoin  her  husband,  or  he  return 
to  her.     So  the  young  husband  went  alone  to  his 
exile,  and  the  girl- wife  remained  in  her  old  home. 
And  I  fear,  when  the  iron  barrier  of  the  Oennan 
host  is  at  last  removed,  one  mightier  and  higher, 
raised  by  a  deadlier  foe,  will   have  grown  ^ 
between  those   loving  hearts.      Death  I     Yes. 
Bitter  self-reproach,  and  sorrowful  longing,  and 
anxious  dread,  have  worn  the  silver  cord  of  that 
frail  young  life  so  thin  that  the  strain  of  her 
coming  time  of  trial  can  scarcely  fail  to  snap  it* 
And  they  were  so  young,  so  happy  I 

Day  by  day  we  are  called  upon  to  track  the 
seared  marks  of  war's  fiery  footsteps  on  other 
hearts  and  in  other  homes  beside  our  own.  Ohl 
for  a  St.  Genevieve  whose  pure  outstretched  handa 
and  holy  upraised  eyes  might  win  for  ns  •  ^^ 
liverance  and  victory  other  than  that  for  which 
we  wait  now — a  salvation  won  from  HesTen  bf 
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iih  and  prayer,  not  bought  by  Earth  with 
lood  and  death  I 

October  16, — ^Another  dreary  dayhas  dragged  its 
ow  long  honrs  away,  and  there  is  yet  no  change. 
b  almost  seems  as  if  the  sharp  pangs  of  storm  and 
Banlt  were  better  than  this  protracted  agony  of 
siting.  Many  thought  on  Friday,  the  anniver- 
iiy  of  Jena,  the  blow  would  have  been  struck 
f  the  revengeful  foe ;  but  still  our  forts  fire, 
id  no  answer  comes  from  the  mute  batteries  on 
le  opposite  heights.  The  people  are  impatient 
» attack,  but  the  Grovemment  holds  back.  It  is 
id  that  a  band  of  Amazons  is  forming :  there 
lenia  to  me  other  work  for  women  in  these  sad 
lys ;  and  there  are  men  enough,  but  even  brave 
len  and  true  are  not  necessarily  soldiers.  The 
[obilea  are  reported  to  have  behaved  with  great 
MbieaB  and  courage  the  other  day  af  Clamart 
nd  Bigneux.  I  fear  there  is  already  great  dis- 
ren  among  the  poor,  but  steps  are  being  taken 
J  the  Government  for  their  relief. 

Augustine  spent  this  evening  with  us.  Neither 
'  UB  has  referred  to  our  conversation  that  day  in 
le  Luxembourg — ^he  has  not,  and  I  cannot. 
entle  and  kind  as  he  is,  there  is  in  him  that 
!nd  of  reserve  that,  without  conscious  effort  or 
tention,  repels  intrusion  into  his  thoughts  and 
mlBdence;  at  least  I  have  always  felt  it  so. 
nth  L6on  it  was  so  different :  I  never  feared 
» off«r  him  either  confidence  or  sympathy. 

Aagustine  has  seen  much  sorrow  and  suffering 
hew  list  days :  some  harrowing  tales  he  told 
le  make  me  ashamed  of  my  own  repining  and 
epression ;  for  after  all,  we  have  only  one  miss- 
i^y  and  he  as  yet  missing — not,  we  may  at  least 
lope,  utterly  lost. 

Yesterday  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay  arrived  from 
England,  bringing  the  generous  gift  of  £20,000 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  noble-hearted 
British  people.  Sometimes  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  Nina,  pale  and  delicate  as  she  is,  to  be 
>&tployed  as  she  wished,  in  tending  the  snfiferers  in 
Jie  ambulances,  of  which  there  are  several  quite 
^^ar  to  us.  I  think  it  would  in  measure  keep  her 
*^d  from  dwelling  with  such  morbid  bitterness 
'^  the  past,  with  such  sickness  of  dread  on  the 
^^vdation  hid  in  the  dim  mists  of  the  future. 
foe  leems  little  fit  for  such  dreadful  work,  but 
'  ^m  xeally  afraid  she  will  sink  under  this  long- 


protracted  agony  of  suspense.  But  when  I  spoke 
of  it  to  manmia,  she  was  so  distressed  at  the 
thought  of  her  fragile  frame  being  further  taxed, 
that  I  could  not  press  it.  Dear  Nina,  she  seldom, 
very  seldom  speaks  of  Leon;  but  she  sits  and 
listens  while  mamma  and  I  recall  precious  me- 
mories of  his  goodness,  and  tenderness,  and  wis- 
dom, drinking  in  eveiy  word,  like  some  poor 
crushed  flower  the  softly-falling  evening  dew. 
Oh !  it  seems  as  if,  could  I  see  her  once  folded 
in  Leon's  protecting  arms,  my  dearest  earthly 
wish  would  be  fulfilled  I  Tet  mamma,  Augus- 
tine, Victor,  all  so  precious,  and  so  much  to  be 
desired  for  each. 

For  Uncle  Lucien,  I  think,  there  is  little 
danger.  The  National  Guards  man  the  ramparts, 
and  until  the  Prussian  fire  opens,  or  an  attack  is 
made,  that  post  is  one  of  comparative  safety. 
And  if  piety  and  devotion  give  claim  to  the 
special  protection  of  the  patron  saints  of  Paris 
and  of  France — St.  Genevieve  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin — he  may  well  bear  a  charmed  life.  There 
are  few  such  good  Catholics  in  these  degenerate 
days  in  the  land  once  proud  to  bear  the  title  of 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Church. 

Octoher  17, — It  seems  generally  acknowledged 
now  that  the  assault  and  bombardment  which, 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  hung,  or  was  sup- 
posed to  hang,  over  our  devoted  city  each  day, 
and  specially  each  night,  will  not  take  place. 
Either  the  Prussians  have  not  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing those  enormous  Krupp  guns, — of  which  so 
much  has  been  spoken,  whose  huge  bulk  and 
boasted  range  excited  so  much  interest  and  atten- 
tion when  they  stood  in  the  foremost  place  so 
courteously  allotted  them  in  our  gorgeous  exhi- 
bition palace, — or  tliey  must  have  yielded  to  the 
opinion  of  Europe,  and  relinquished  so  barbarous 
a  plan.  It  is  surely  impossible  that  Paris,  the 
gathering-place  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  refined, 
could  possibly  be  exposed  to  the  horror  and 
havoc  of  a  bombardment.  But  we  once  thought 
it  equally  impossible  that  she  would  be  be- 
sieged. 

October  18. — It  is  a  month  to-day  since  the 
siege  commenced — only  a  month !  and  as  yet  there 
seems  no  prospect  of  immediate  end.  I  am  vexed 
with  myself  that  I  cannot  feel  more  heroic,  more 
patriotic;  but  I  am  only  a  woman,  and  in  a 
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woman's  heart  country  can  scarcely  hold  the  first 
place.  Each  day  mamma  grows  frailer,  weaker ; 
each  day  Nina's  sad  face  becomes  paler  and  more 
worn.  And  what  is  the  honour  of  France  to  me 
against  these  ? 

And  will  it  be  to  the  honour  of  France,  this 
long  weary  struggle  against  overwhelming  odds  ? 
I  sit  and  listen  to  the  conversation  that  passes 
when  visitors  are  here, — almost  all  gentlemen, 
their  wives  and  children  have  been  sent  away  to 
watering-places  or  distant  parts  of  the  country, — 
and  my  head  grows  giddy  with  trying  to  recon- 
cile conflicting  opinions.  We  are  an  impression- 
able race,  we  French,  and  our  spirits  rise  and  fall 
with  every  variation  in  the  aspect  of  things. 
When  I  hear  men  speak  of  the  honour  and  fame 
of  France, — of  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  lier,  the 
duty  we  owe  her,  the  humiliation  she  has  suf- 
fered,— my  heart  bounds  high,  and  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  be  heroic,  and  sacrifice  everything  on  the 
altar  of  my  beloved  country.  But  then  others 
see  only  folly  and  the  madness  of  despair  in  our 
attitude,  at  which,  the  journals  tell  us,  all  the 
world  wonders.  Others  take  a  middle  course, 
and  while  sorrowfully  admitting  the  bitter  neces- 
sity that  rests  upon  us  now  to  continue  the  strife, 
moumftdly  deplore  that  necessity,  and  painfully 
watch  for  the  inevitable  end.  If  only  we  could 
know  the  truth ;  but  wo  have  been  so  often  de- 
ceived. Would  that  the  Government  would  treat 
us,  not  as  children,  to  be  soothed  and  quieted  by 
sugar-plums,  or  treated  with  gilded  pills,  but  as 
reasonable  men  and  women. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  wo  do  not  care  to  know 
the  truth.  Why  else  do  we  so  readily  believe 
what  we  wish,  even  after  all  our  bitter  experi- 
ence ?  Nothing  seems  too  great  for  our  credi- 
bility. Some  of  the  people  even  believe  in  a 
tunnel  by  which  communication  is  kept  up  with 
tlie  city  and  provisions  and  herds  sent  in ! 

October  19. — This  morning,  going  into  Nina's 
room  at  an  unusually  early  hour  in  search  of  a 
remedy  for  Amaud,  who  was  crying  with  tooth- 
ache, I  found  her  stretched  senseless  on  the  floor 
before  the  little  altar  she  has  placed  in  the  recess 
which  she  uses  as  an  orator}'.  The  wax  tapers 
she  had  lighted  had  burned  down  to  their  sockets, 
and  the  gray  light  of  the  early  dawn  alone  re- 
vealed her  prostrate  figure.     I  raised  her  in  great 


alarm,  but  the  remedies  I  applied  quickly  restored 
her,  and  having  seen  her  comfortable  in  her  bed, 
I  went  back  to  Amaud.  It  waa  longer  before 
he  was  quieted,  poor  little  fellow ;  but  at  last  I 
went  back  to  Nina.  She  was  still  awake,  and  ti 
I  bent  anxiously  over  her  she  threw  her  aimi 
round  my  neck  and  drew  my  head  down  on  the 
pillow  beside  her,  whispering  in  a  low  faint  voice, 
"Dear,  dear  Renee,  I  am  so  aonj  to  hire 
troubled  you ! " 

"My  darling  1  how  was  it?"  I  aaked.    And 
then  she  told  me  what  makes  me  feel  more  tLm 
ever  the  strong  necessity  of ,  as  far  as  possiUe, 
diverting  her  mind  from  the  one  dark  remem- 
brance and  the  haunting  anxiety  that  are  prearing 
out  her  very  life.     Thoughts  of  L6011  womided, 
captive,  suffering,  grieving  over  her  slight  ind 
scorn  and  unkindness  in  long  hoQiB  of  wearineM 
and  pain,  or  of  a  mangled  form  lying  cold  ander 
the  blood-stained  sod  of  the  battle-field  so  fatal 
to  France,  of  a  spirit  wailing  in  the  fiery  pangi 
of  purgatory,  bum  into  her  heart  and  brain  in- 
cessantly ;  and  sometimes  of  a  meeting  in  which 
a  stem,  sorrowful  face  will  turn  coldlj  from  one 
that  was  once  averted  from  its  pleading  tender 
ness  in  heartless  caprice.    And  she  owns  that  mid- 
night,  and  often  early  morning,  find  her  kieel* 
ing  before  that  picture  of  the  Mother  of  Sottvn 
with  the  pierced  heart,  imploring  her  inteiewa 
for  Leon,  living  or  dead,  and  for  pardon  far  het 
own  sinful  tempers  past  and  present.    Wt  Me 
little  of  them  now,  except  sometimes  in  an  inxta- 
bility  which  we  know  to  be  the  result  of  over- 
strained nerves  and  heart.     But  to  her  morfaidlj 
excited  imagination  every  pettish  word,  evert 
hasty  and  impatient  thought  or  feeling,  seems  a 
deadly  sin,  capable  of  bringing  down  upon  Ber 
and  those  with  whom  her  life  is  bound  up  heavy 
blows  of  the  avenging  rod.     She  cannot  now  bear 
Victor's  irrepressible  fun  and  lightness  of  hetit, 
only  a  little  less  exuberant  than  of  old,  and  some- 
times shows  her  pain  in  hasty  words  and  deeds. 
And  she  fears  Grod  will  punish  her  by  taking 
Victor  from  us  too.     This  is   dreadful.    Last 
night  exhausted  nature  had  g^ven  way,  and  she 
had  fainted.      Something  must  be  done.    Bat 
what  ?     My  poor,  poor  Nina !     Her  spirit  is  » 
sensitive,  her  nature  so  deep.     Sorely  my  fault 
was  little  less  than  hers.    This  may  well  be  a 
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life-lesson  against  yielding  to  the  impatient  im- 
pulse of  angry  feeling.  Had  I  not  given  way  to 
resentful  and  bitter  thoughts  that  unhappy  day, 
all  might  have  been  different  now. 

October  20. — The  event  of  to-day  to  us  is  the 
news  brought  by  Augustine  that  a  dear  friend  of 
Leon's — a  German — is  lying  wounded  at  the 
Central  Ambulance.     He  received  a  severe  bayo- 
net thrust  at  Yillc  Juif  a  mouth  ago,  and  has 
been  ever  since  in  the  ambulance,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent ward  from  the  one  for  more  recent  cases, 
in  which  Augustine  has  been  chiefly  engaged, 
and  it  was  not  till  yesterday  that  the  recognition 
took  place.     Augustine  chanced  to  be  addressed 
by  name  by  one  of  the  nurses  near  the  pallet  of 
a  young  Bavarian  to  whom  he  had  before  spoken 
several  times.     When  he  next  turned  towards 
him  the  latter  beckoned  to  him,  and  surprised 
liiin  by  asking  if  he  was  any  relation  to  the  young 
Count  L§on  de  Laborde,  who  spent  some  weeks 
in  Monich  little  more  than  a  year  ago.     Expla- 
nations followed,  and  the  wounded  soldier  proved 
to  be  the  son  of  a  family  from  which  Leon  had 
received  the  greatest  kindness  during  a  short  but 
severe  attack  of  fever  when  he  was  in  that  city. 
Madame  Erhardt  had  nursed  him  with  motherly 
care  and  kindness,  and  their  house  had  been  his 
home  after  he  had  been  sufficiently  recovered  to 
be  removed  from  the  hotel  in  which  ho  had  fallen 
in.     Karl  Erhardt,  the  second  son,  and  he  had 
formed  a  warm  friendship,  which  had  been  kept 
up  by  correspondence  until  the  commencement  of 
t2ie  WW.     And  now  Leon's  friend  and  the  son  of 
his  kind  and  gentle  nurse  was  a  captive  and  a 
sudSerer  amongst  us.     Of  course,  we  all  felt  at 
once  that  whatever  could  be  done  to  discharge 
the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owed  to  him  and  his, 
must  be  done.     He  is  on  the  convalescent  list 
now,  though  his  sufferings  have  been  severe,  and 
he  will   probably  soon  be  released  on   parole. 
Mamma  wishes  that  he  should  come  here,  and  we 
all  feel  it  would  be  only  right,  though  it  may 
possibly  cause  us  some  unpleasantness.     So  to- 
morrow, when  Uncle  Lucien  returns  from  the 
ramparts,  he  is  to  take  me  to  the  Palais  de  Tln- 
dustrie  and  see  how  matters  can  be  arranged. 
Poor  Nina's  wistful  eye  and  changing   colour 
spoke,  to  me  at  least,  the  question  she  shrank 
from  patting  into  words.     So  I  asked.     No,  the 


young  ofiEicer  knew  nothing  of  Leon,  Augustine 
said.     It  was  not  likely. 

October  21, — I  went  to-day  to  the  Central 
Ambulance,  and  saw  Karl  Erhardt.  Other  sights 
I  saw  too,  sights  that  have  left  my  heart  sick  and 
sorrowful.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  an  ambu* 
lance, — it  should  not  have  been,  with  my  health 
and  strength,  had  I  been  able  to  leave  mamma, — 
and  the  pale,  crippled,  bandaged  men  moving 
feebly  and  painfully  about  the  corridors  and  stair* 
cases,  the  long  rows  of  beds,  from  which  hollow 
eyes  looked  mournfully  out  of  worn,  wasted, 
suffering  faces,  were  of  themselves  enough.  Bat 
there  was  more.  There  had  been  fighting  at 
Malmaison,  and  the  wounded  were  being  brought 
in.  Ghastly,  blo^d- stained,  groaning  figures  were 
being  lifted  from  an  ambulance  waggon  as  we 
entered;  the  hall  was  full  of  them;  the  broad 
staircase  up  which  we  passed  crimsoned  with 
freshly-shed  blood;  and  in  one  room,  covered 
with  cloaks  or  rugs,  rows  of  still,  rigid  forms ! 

Uncle  Lucien  led  me  quickly  on,  and  before  I 
could  recover  the  overpowering  agitation,  I  foimd 
myself  face  to  face  with  Leon's  friend.  That  he 
was  such  was  all  I  remembered  then.  I  did  not 
think  of  him  as  German  or  foe,  only  as  of  one 
Leon  loved,  and  who  returned  his  warm  friend- 
ship. At  first  I  could  scarcely  see ;  and  when 
the  young  German  took  my  silently  offered  hand 
and  said,  "  This  is  very  kind.  Mademoiselle  de 
Laborde,  but  I  fear  it  is  too  much  for  you,"  I 
fairly  broke  down,  and  burst  into  tears.  Uncle 
Lucien  gave  me  a  seat,  and  conversed  with  Lieu- 
tenant Erhardt  while  I  recovered  my  composure. 

31  v  uncle  was  kind  and  courteous,  as  no  true 
French  gentleman  can  fail  to  be ;  and  prepossessed 
in  his  favou^r  as  we  were,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  be  taken  with  the  frank  young  soldier.  His 
face  was  pale,  and  bore  traces  of  much  suffering, 
but  his  dark,  brilliant  eyes  were  full  of  life  and 
pleasure,  his  manner  animated  and  winning.  To 
our  proposal  that  he  should  take  up  hi.s  quarters 
with  us  when  he  should  be  able  to  leave  the 
ambulance,  he  gave  a  most  cordial  and  grateful 
consent.  He  hoped,  he  said,  to  obtain  his  release 
by  exchange :  he  had  an  uncle  who  held  a  high 
position  in  the  Crown  Prince's  army,  who  would, 
he  had  no  doubt,  accomplish  this  when  he  knew 
of  his  captivity.     He  had  fallen  far  in  the  French 
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lines,  and  thought  it  most  probable  that  he  was 
supposed  to  be  dead  by  his  comrades. — "  So  my 
parents  and  friends  are  sorrowing  for  me,  as  you 
and  yours  are  for  poor  Leon,  mademoiselle,"  he 
said,  with  a  dim  mist  passing  over  his  bright 
eyes;  and  with  those  words  our  spirits  frater- 
nized. 

He  spoke  so  tenderly  and  highly  of  L6on,  but, 
alas  1  I  can  see  he  thinks  there  is  little  chance  of 
his  having  survived  the  terrible  day  of  Sedan. 
He  knows  his  regiment  to  have  been  decimated 
in  one  of  those  last  desperate  charges,  and  though 
what  was  left  of  it  went  into  Germany,  it  was 
without  officers.  If  he  obtains  his  release,  he 
will  iLso  every  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth.  He 
thanked  us  warmly  for  our  generous  kindness 
when  Uncle  Lucien,  after  hearing  the  doctor  had 
pronounced  him  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave  in 
two  or  three  days,  promised  to  obtain  an  author- 
ization billeting  him  upon  us. 

I  came  home  more  inclined  to  "  individualize  " 
the  war  than  before.  This  warm-hearted,  high- 
spirited,  right-minded  young  man  is  one  of  the 
host  whom  we  class  as  "  Prussians,"  to  whatever 


nationality  they  belong ;  and  so  was  he  of  whom 
Leon  speaks  in  that  last  letter.  And  we  call  them 
Goths  and  Vandals,  Huns  and  Pandonrs— brutes 
and  barbarians !  The  mass  does  not  answer  to 
the  sample,  certainly,  if  one-tenth  of  what  we 
hear  of  the  Prussians — officers  even — be  true, 

Octoher  22, — To-day  brought  no  event,  but  a 
short  visit  from  Victor.  He  thinks  we  are  right 
about  Karl  Erhardt,  and  intended  calling  to  see 
him  and  Augustine  as  he  passes  on  his  way  back 
to  his  post  at  Neuilly.  Dear  Victor,  our  glimpses 
of  his  bright  young  face  are  bnef  and  few  now. 
The  reconnaissance  at  Malmaison  prodnced  no 
results,  as  usual ;  except  those  I  saw — and  those, 
alas  1  arc  usual  too. 

Victor  is  scarcely  tolerant  of  the  name  of 
Ducrot.  That  general's  letter  to  General  Trochu, 
justifying  his  evasion  at  Pont  ^  Mousson,  has  not 
satisfied  him ;  nor,  I  think,  any  really  generous 
and  high-minded  person.  If  the  obligation  of 
actual  possession  of  a  safe-conduct  no  longer 
existed,  certainly  a  moral  one  remained.  And 
that  is,  I  think,  the  general  feeling.  He  is  not 
"  white-washed  "  in  the  eyes  of  most  officers. 


,^pi)l0gctics  f0r  the  ^wplc. 

BY  DR.  R.  PATEBSOir,  CHIOAGO. 
VI. 

CAir   WE  BELIEVE  CHEIST  AND   HIS   APOSTLES? 

'  That  frhich  WM  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have . .  seen  with  our  eyei,  whidi  we  have  looked  upon,  and  onr  handi  bare 

of  the  Word  of  life ;  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you." — 1  John  L  1,  & 


E  have  seen  that  the  companions  of  Jesus 
wrote  the  books  of  tlie  New  Testament — 
that  their  statements  of  the  existence, 
worship,  morals,  and  faith  of  the  Christian 
Church  are  confirmed  by  their  enemies,  and  that  multi- 
tudes of  heathens  were  turned  from  vice  to  virtue  by 
the  belief  of  the  testimony  of  these  men— they  testified 
that  Jesus  Christ  did  many  wonderful  miracles — died 
for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead— that  they 
saw,  and  heard,  and  felt  his  body,  and  ate,  and  drank, 
and  conversed  with  him  for  forty  days  after  his  resur- 
rection—that he  ascended  up  to  heaven  in  their  sight- 
that  he  sent  them  to  tell  the  world  that  he  will  come 
again  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels, 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead — that  he  who  believes 
these  things  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  This  is  their  statement. 
The  question  is,  Can  we  believe  them  ? 


1.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  their  testiiwny 
is,  that  it  stands  out  utterly  difierent  from  all  other 
religions.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  it,  not 
even  its  counterfeits.  The  great  central  fact  of  Chris- 
tianity—that Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again 
from  the  dead— stands  absolutely  alone  in  the  history 
of  religions.  The  priests  of  Baal,  Brahma,  or  Jupiter, 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  The  prophets  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, Mormonism,  or  Pantheism,  have  neicr 
attempted  to  imitate  it  The  great  object  of  all  ooon* 
terfeit  Christians  is  to  deny  it 

There  is  no  instance  in  the  whole  world^s  historj  of 
any  other  religion  ever  producing  the  same  effects.  We 
demand  any  other  instance  of  men,  destitute  of  wealth, 
arms,  power,  and  learning,  converting  uiultitades  of 
lying,  lustful,  murdering  idolaters,  into  honest,  peace- 
able, virtuous  Christians,  simply  by  prayer  and  pretcb- 
ing.    ^yhen  the  infidel  tells  us  of  the  rapid  spread  of 
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Mohammedanism  and  Mormonism,— impostures  which 
enlist  disciples  by  promising  free  license  to  lust,  robbery, 
and  murder,  and  retain  them  by  the  terror  of  the  scymitar 
and  the  rifle-ball — which  rednce  mankind  to  the  most 
abject  servitude,  and  womankind  to  the  most  debasing 
concubinage — which  have  turned  the  fairest  regions  of 
the  earth  to  a  wilderness,  and  under  whose  blighting 
influence  commerce,  arts,  science,  industry,  comfort,  and 
the  human  race  itself,  have  withered  away,— he  simply 
insults  our  common  sense,  by  ignoring  the  difference 
between  backgoing  vice  and  ongoing  virtue  ;  or  acknow- 
ledges that  he  knows  as  little  about  Mohammedanism 
as  he  does  about  Christianity.  The  gospel  stands  alone 
in  its  doctrines,  singular  in  its  operation,  unequalled  in 
its  success. 

2.  The  next  important  point  for  consideration  is.  that 
the  Christianity  preached  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  is 
a  whole,  a  single  system,  which  we  must  either  take  or 
leave— believe  entirely,  or  entirely  reject  as  an  impos- 
ture. There  is  no  middle  ground  for  you  to  occupy. 
It  is  all  tnie,  or  all  false.  For  instance,  you  cannot 
take  one  of  Paul's  Epistles,  and  say,  "This  is  true,"  and 
take  another  of  the  same  man's  letters,  containing  the 
very  same  religion,  and  say,  "  This  is  false."  If  you 
accept  the  very  briefest  of  Paul's  letters— that  to  Phile- 
mon—containing only  thirteen  sentences  on  private  busi- 
ness, you  accept  eleven  distinct  assertions  of  the  authority, 
grace,  love,  and  divinity  of  our  Lord.  Nor  can  you  say 
you  will  accept  Peter's  letters  and  reject  Paul's  :  for 
you  will  find  the  very  same  facts  asserted  by  the  one  as 
by  the  other;  and,  moreover,  Peter  endorses  "all  the 
Epistles  of  our  beloved  brother  Paul,"  as  on  the  same 
pedestal  of  authority  with  the  other  Scriptures.  You 
cannot  say,  "  I  will  accept  the  letters  and  reject  the 
history,"  for  the  letters  have  no  meaning  without  the 
history.  They  are  founded  upon  it,  and  assume  or  allege 
its  Cik^  on  every  page.  Were  the  Qospels  lost,  we  could 
ooUeci  a  good  account  of  the  birth,  teaching,  death,  re- 
somction,  ascension,  and  almighty  power  of  the  Lord 
CSuist  from  Paul's  Epistles;  and  these  letters  are  just  as 
confident  in  alleging  the  miraculous  part  of  the  history 
as  the  Gospels  themselves.  Neither  can  you  gain  any 
advantage  by  saying,  "  I  accept  the  Qospels,  but  reject 
the  letters,"  for  there  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  which  is  not  taught  in  the  very  first  of  them, 
the  Qospel  by  Matthew.  Further,  the  Gospels  contain 
the  most  solemn  authentication  of  the  commissions  of 
the  apostles,  so  that  whosoever  rejects  their  teaching, 
brings  upon  himself  guilt  equal  to  that  of  rejecting 
Christ  himself.  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway" — "He 
that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  me ;  and  he  that  receiveth 
me,  receiveth  him  that  sent  me"— "Whosoever  shall  not 
receive  you,  nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  dejiart  out 
(tf  that  house  or  city,  shake  oS"  the  dust  of  your  feet 
Verily  I  say  unto  you.  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the 
land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrba  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
than  for  that  city." 

It  is,  if  possible,  more  absurd  to  attempt  to  dissect 


the  morality  of  the  gospel  from  its  history,  and  to  say, 
"  We  are  willing  to  receive  the  Christian  code  of  morals 
as  a  very  excellent  rule  of  life,  and  to  regard  Jesus  as  a 
rare  example  of  almost  superhuman  virtue;  but  we  must 
consider  the  narrative  of  supernatural  events  interwoven 
with  it  as  mythological  "—that  is,  false.  Which  is  much 
the  same  as  to  say,  "  We  will  be  very  happy  to  receive 
your  friend  if  he  will  only  cut  his  head  off*."  Of  what 
possible  use  would  the  Christian  code  of  morals  be  with- 
out the  authority  of  Christ,  the  lawgiver  ?  If  he  pos- 
sessed no  divine  authority,  what  right  has  he  to  control 
your  inclination  or  mine  ?  And  if  he  will  never  return 
to  inquire  whether  men  obey  or  disobey  his  law,  who 
will  regard  it  ?  Do  you  suppose  the  world  will  be  turned 
upside  down,  and  reformed,  by  a  little  good  advice? 
Nay,  verily,  the  world  has  had  trial  of  that  vanity  long 
enough.  "We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ ;  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things 
done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  Knowing  therefore  the 
terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men." 

Take  away  the  miraculous  and  supernatural  from  the 
gospel  history,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  you  to  ac- 
cept There  is  no  natural  history  nor  worldly  code  of 
morality  in  it  It  is  wholly  the  history  of  a  supernatural 
person,  and  every  precept  of  his  morality  comes  with  a 
divine  sanction.  Further,  you  know  nothing  of  either 
his  life  or  his  morality  but  from  the  gospel  history,  and 
if  the  record  of  the  miracles  which  occupy  three-fourths 
of  the  Gosi>els  be  false,  what  reason  have  you  to  give 
any  credit  to  the  remainder  ?  For,  as  the  German  com- 
mentator, De  Wette,  well  says,  "The  only  means  of 
acquaintance  with  a  history  is  the  narrative  we  possess 
concerning  it,  and  beyond  that  narrative  the  interpreter 
cannot  go.  In  these  Bible  records,  the  narrative  reports 
to  us  only  a  supernatiu'al  course  of  events,  which  we 
must  either  receive  or  reject  If  we  reject  the  narrative, 
we  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  event,  and  we  are  not 
justified  in  allowing  ourselves  to  invent  a  natural  course 
of  events  of  which  the  narrative  is  totally  silent"  So, 
you  see,  you  cannot  make  a  Christ  to  suit  your  taste,  but 
must  just  take  the  Christ  of  the  gospel,  or  reject  him. 

If  you  reject  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
as  false,  and  say  you  cannot  believe  them  in  matters  of 
fact,  how  can  you  respect  their  morality?  Of  all  the 
absurdities  of  modern  infidelity,  the  respectful  language 
generally  used  by  its  advocates  in  speaking  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  is  the  most  inconsistent.  He  claimed 
to  be  a  divine  person,  and  professed  to  work  miracles. 
The  infidel  says  he  was  not  a  divine  person,  and  wrought 
no  miracles.  Tiie  consequence  is  unavoidable — such  a 
pretender  is  a  blasphemous  impostor.  And  yet  they 
speak  of  him  as  a  "model  man,"  an  "exemplar  of  every 
virtue."  What !  an  impostor  a  model  man !  A  blas- 
phemer and  liar  an  exemplar  of  every  virtue !  Is  that 
the  infidel's  notion  of  Wrtue?  Why,  the  devils  were 
more  consistent  in  their  commendations  of  his  character, 
"  We  know  thee  who  thou  art,  tub  Holt  One  of  God.** 
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Let  our  modem  enemies  of  Christ  learn  consistency  from 
their  ancient  allies.  We  have  also  learned  from  our 
Master  to  refuse  all  hypocritical^  half-way  professions 
of  respect  for  his  character  and  teachings  from  those 
whose  business  is  to  prove  him  a  deceiver,  and  whose 
object  in  speaking  respectfully  of  such  a  one  can  only 
be  to  gain  a  larger  audience,  and  a  readier  entrance  for 
their  blasphemy  among  his  professed  disciples.  From 
every  man  who  professes  respect  for  Christ's  character, 
and  for  the  morality  which  he  and  his  apostles  taught, 
we  demand  a  straightforward  answer  to  the  questions : 
When  he  declared  himself  the  Son  of  God,  ti)e  Judge 
of  the  living  and  the  dead,  did  he  tell  tlie  truth,  or  did 
he  lie  ?  When  he  promised  to  attest  his  divine  com- 
mission by  rising  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  had 
he  any  such  power,  or  did  he  only  mean  to  play  a  jug- 
gling imposture  ?  Is  Jesus  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,  or  a  deceiver  ?  There  is  no  middle  ground. 
He  that  is  not  with  him  is  against  him. 

The  case  is  just  the  same  with  regard  to  the  witnesses 
of  his  miracles,  death,  and  resurrection.  They  either 
give  a  true  relation  of  these  things,  or  they  have  manu- 
factured a  series  of  falsehoods.  How  can  we  believe 
anything  from  persons  so  habituated  to  lying  as  the 
narrators  of  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus  must  be,  if  those 
mighty  Avorks  were  never  performed  ?  How  can  we 
accept  their  code  of  morals,  if  we  refuse  to  believe  them 
when  they  speak  of  matters  of  fact  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
respect  men  as  moral  teachers,  whom  we  have  convicted 
of  forging  stories  of  miracles  that  never  occurred,  and 
confederating  together  to  impose  a  lying  superstition  on 
the  world  ?  For  this  is  plainly  the  very  point  and  centre 
of  the  question  about  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  I  am 
anxious  you  shoidd  see  it  clearly.  A  fair  statement  of 
this  question  is  half  the  argument.  The  question  then 
is  simply  this,  Was  Jesus  really  the  divine  Person  he 
claimed  to  be,  or  was  he  a  blasphemous  impostor? 
When  the  apostles  unitedly  and  solemnly  testified  that 
they  had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen  from  the  dead, 
that  they  ate  and  drank  with  him,  that  their  hands  had 
handled  his  body,  that  they  conversed  with  him  for 
forty  days,  and  saw  him  go  up  to  heaven,  did  they  tell 
the  truth,  or  were  they  a  confederated  band  of  liars  \ 
There  is  no  reason  for  any  other  supposition.  They 
could  not  possibly  be  deceived  themselves  in  the  matters 
they  relate.  They  knew  perfectly  whether  they  were 
true  or  not.  We  are  not  talking  about  matters  of 
dogma,  about  which  there  might  be  room  for  diflference 
of  opinion,  but  about  matters  of  fact — about  what  men 
say  they  saw,  and  heard,  and  felt — about  which  no  man 
of  common  sense  could  possibly  be  mistaken.  *'That 
which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled, 
of  the  AVord  of  life;  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  unto  you."  Such  is  their  language.  We 
must  either  take  it  as  truth,  or  reject  it  as  falsehood. 
It  is  utter  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  intense  subjectivity 
of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  the  belief  of  the  apostles,  that 


the  Messiah  would  do  wonders  when  he  cune,  and  the 
powerful  impressions  produced  by  the  teaching  of  Jestu 
on  their  minds.  We  are  not  talking  about  impressioM 
on  their  minds,  but  about  impressions  produced  on  their 
eyes,  and  ears,  and  hands.  Did  these  men  tell  the 
truth  when  they  told  the  world  that  they  did  eat  and 
drink  with  Jesus  after  he  rose  from  the  dead,  or  did 
they  lie  ?    That  is  the  question. 

3.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  lie  welL    A  liar  has  need  d 
a  good  memory,  else  he  will  contradict  himself  before  he 
writes  far.    And  he  needs  to  be  very  well  posted  up  in 
the  matters  of  names,  dates,  places,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, else  he  will  contradict  some  well-known  fads,  and 
so  expose  his  forgery  to  the  world.    Therefore  writers 
of  forgeries  avoid  all  such  things  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  as  surely  as  they  venture  on  speci6cations  of  that 
sort,  they  are  detected.   A  man  who  is  conscious  of  writ- 
ing a  book  of  falsehoods,  does  not  begin  on  this  wise:— 
"Now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of  Judea,  and 
Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  his  brother  Philip 
tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis,  and 
Lysanias  the  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  Annas  and  Caiaph&s  be- 
ing the  high  priests,  the  word  of  Qod  came  onto  John  the 
son  of  Zacharias  in  the  wilderness."    Here,  in  one  len- 
tence,  are  twenty  historical,  geographical,  |iolitical,  and 
genealogical  references,  every  one  of  which  we  can  cod- 
firm  by  references  to  secular  historians.    The  enemies  of 
the  Lord  have  utterly  failed  in  their  attempts  to  disprove 
one  out  of  the  hundreds  of  such  statements  in  the  New 
Testament    The  only  instance  of  any  public  pcUtictd 
event  recorded  in  the  gospel,  said  not  to  be  confiroed 
by  the  fragments  of  secular  history  we  possess,  ii  Lsb'i 
account  of  a  census  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ordend  hf 
Augustus  Co^ar.    Were  it  so  that  Luke  stood  akseia 
his  mention  of  this,  surely  his  credit  as  a  historian  wi^ 
be  as  good  for  this  fact  as  the  credit  of  Tadtus,  when 
he  states  matters  of  which  Suetonius  makes  no  meoti(n: 
or  of  Pliny,  when  he  relates  things  not  recorded  hj 
Tacitus.    But  we  can  account  for  the  want  of  corrobora- 
tive history  in  this  instance,  when  we  know  that  sQ  the 
history  of  Dion  Cassius,  from  the  consulships  of  Antistiitf 
and  Balbus  to  those  of  Messala  and  Cinna— that  is,  for 
five  years  before  and  five  years  after  the  birth  of  Cliritt 
-—is  lost ;  as  also  Livy*8  history  of  the  same  period.  It 
is  certain  that  some  one  did  record  the  fact ;  for  Said«» 
in  his  lexicon  upon  the  word  apographey  says  *'  that 
Augustus  sent  twenty  select  men  into  all  the  proviDca 
of  the  empu-e  to  take  a  census,  both  of  men  and  pro- 
perty, and  commanded  that  a  just  proportion  of  the  latter 
should  be  brought  into  the  imperial  treasury.    And  this 
was  the  first  census." 

To  object  to  the  gospel  history,  that  ererythiog  coo- 
tained  in  it  of  the  doings  of  Christ  and  his  apostlee  ia 
Judea  is  not  recorded  by  the  historians  of  Greece  tf^ 
Italy,  is  much  the  same  as  to  say  that  there  are  a  nnl- 
titude  of  facts  recorded  in  D'Aubigne's  "History  of  tb« 
Reformation  in  Germany,"  of  whidi  Hume  and  BUcsnbj 
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make  no  mention  in  their  histories  of  England.  How 
•bonld  they— treating  of  different  conntries,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  of  different  periods,  and  writing  civil,  and  not 
Ghordi  history  ?  Does  anybody  go  to  Macaulay  to  look 
for  the  history  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  ?  or  to 
Bancroft  for  an  account  of  the  Great  Revival  in  New 
England  ?  Or  is  the  veracity  of  Baillie  or  Edwards  sus- 
pected, because  political  history  does  not  concern  itself 
much  about  religion  ?  It  is  enough,  that  not  a  single 
statement  of  the  gospel  history  has  ever  been  disproved. 

I  might  give  yon  quotations  from  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  faith— from  Josephus  the  Jew,  and  Celsus  and 
Pbrphyry,  heathen  philosophers,  and  from  the  Emperor 
Julian,  the  apostate,  who,  having  been  educated  a 
Christian,  became  a  heathen,  and  used  all  his  ingenuity 
to  overturn  the  religion  of  Christ— expressly  admitting 
the  principal  miracles  recorded  in  the  gospel.  But  I 
attach  no  such  importance  to  the  testimony  of  this  class 
of  persons  as  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  placed,  for  one 
moment,  on  a  level  with  the  testimony  of  the  apostles, 
or  that  their  testimony  to  the  facts  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ  needs  any  confirmation  from  such  witnesses. 
We  have  such  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
and  truth  of  the  witnesses  chosen  by  God  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  we  never  can  have 
(d  the  credibility  of  any  secular  historian  whatever. 

Yon  will  remember  that  these  are  the  writers  whose 
aoooants  of  the  existence,  the  faith  and  worship,  the 
numbers  and  morals  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  have 
seen  so  strikingly  confirmed  by  their  enemies ;  and  we 
now  inquire,  Can  we  believe  the  other  part  of  their  his- 
tory  to  be  as  true  ?  These  are  the  men  who  taught  the 
heathen  a  pure  Christian  morality,  one  principal  article 
of  irhich  was, ''  Lie  not  one  to  another,  seeing  ye  have 
^  off  the  old  man  with  his  deods"— ''All  liars  shall 
have  their  portion  in  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire 
and  brimstone  " — and  we  are  to  inquire  if  they  them- 
selves lied— lied  publicly,  lied  repeatedly— if  the  very 
bostness  of  their  lives  was  to  propagate  falsehood,  and 
if  they  died  with  a  lie  in  their  right  hands.  You  will 
remember  that  we  proved  conclusively  that  the  belief  of 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  did  turn  immense 
multitudes  of  wicked  men  to  a  life  of  virtue ;  and  now 
we  are  to  inquire  if  the  belief  of  a  lie  produced  this 
blessed  result ;  and  whether,  if  so,  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  truth  in  the  world,  or  any  use  in  ft. 

4.  Of  no  other  series  of  events  of  ancient  history  do 
we  possess  the  same  number  of  records  by  contemporary 
bistorians,  as  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  We  have  four  direct  systematic  memoirs 
of  him  by  four  of  his  companions ;  and  we  have  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  by  four  others,  in  which  the  events  of  the 
memoirs  are  continually  referred  to.  At  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses,  any  man's  property  and  life  will 
be  disposed  of  in  a  court  of  justice ;  but  here  we  have 
the  testimony  of  eight  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  they  re- 
late, and  they  refer  to  five  hundred  other  persons— the 
It  part  of  whom  were  then  alive — who  had  also 


seen  and  heard  Christ  after  his  reisnrrection.  These 
eight  persons  give  us  their  separate  and  independent 
statements  of  those  things  they  deemed  worthy  of  record 
in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  several  of  his  friends  and  enemies.  Now,  every 
person  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  two  crooked 
bonghs  tally,  or  two  false  witnesses  agree.  You  never 
saw  two  lying  reports  of  any  considerable  number  of 
transactions  agree,  unless  the  one  was  copied  from  the 
other. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Gospels  were  not  copied  from 
each  other,  for  they  often  relate  different  events ;  and 
when  they  relate  the  same  occurrence,  each  man  relates 
those  parts  of  it  which  he  saw  himself,  and  which  im- 
pressed him  most.  Yet  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  infi- 
delity has  utterly  failed  to  make  them  contradict  each 
other  in  any  particular.  Here  are  eight  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  the  same  story,  four  of  whom  in  their  letters 
make  occasional  allusions  to  the  facts  of  the  history  as 
being  perfectly  well  known,  and  therefore  needing  only 
to  be  alluded  to;  yet  these  cursory  references  fit  into  the 
history  with  every  mark  of  truthfulness.  Docs  the  his- 
tory of  Matthew,  written  at  Jerusalem,  tell  us  that  Jesus 
took  Peter  and  James  and  John  up  into  a  high  moun- 
tain apart,  and  was  transfigured  before  them  ?  Peter, 
in  his  letter,  written  from  Babylon,  says,  "  We  were  eye- 
witnesses of  his  majesty We  were  with  hrm  in  the 

holy  mount"  (2  Pet.  i.  16, 18).  If  the  history  tells  how 
Paul  was  beaten  and  cast  into  prison  at  Philippi,  and 
his  feet  made  fast  in  the  stocks,  and  that,  nevertheless, 
he  manfully  defended  his  birthright  as  a  Roman  citizen^ 
and  made  the  tyrannical  magistrates  humble  themselves 
and  apologize  for  their  illegal  conduct, — ^we  find  Paul 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  neighbouring  Church,  appealing 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  facts,  "  that  after  we  had  suf- 
fered before,  and  were  shamefully  entreated,  as  ye  know, 
at  Philippi,  we  were  bold  in  our  God  to  speak  unto  you 
the  gospel  of  God  with  much  contention.  For  our  ex- 
hortation was  not  of  deceit,  nor  of  unclean  ness,  nor  in 

guile For  neither  at  any  time  used  we  flattering 

words,  ns  ye  know,  nor  a  cloke  of  covetousness" 
(1  Thess.  ii.  2, 3,  5).  Hundreds  of  such  undesigned  co- 
incidences may  be  foimd  in  the  New  Testament,  con- 
firming the  veracity  of  the  several  historians  and  letter- 
writers,  and  giving  that  impression  of  the  naturalness 
and  truth  of  the  story  which  can  neither  be  described 
nor  disputed.  The  reader  who  desires  to  prosecute  this 
interesting  brancli  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  will 
find  an  ample  collection  of  these  coincidences  in  Paley*3 
"  Horae  Paulinae." 

This  agreement  of  independent  writers  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  writers  were  persons  of  very  various 
degrees  of  education,  of  different  professions  and  ranks 
of  life,  bom  in  different  countries,  and  writing  from 
various  places  in  Italy,  Greece,  Palestine,  and  Assyria, 
without  any  communication  Tvith  each  other.  Matthew 
was  an  officer  of  customs  in  Galilee;  Mark,  a  Hebrew 
citizen  of  Jerusalem ;  Luke,  a  Greek  physician  of  An- 
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tioch;  James  and  John  owned  and  sailed  a  fishing- 
smack  on  Lake  Tiberias ;  Jude  left  his  thirtj-nine  acres 
of  land,  worth  nine  thousand  denarii,  to  be  farmed  by 
his  children  when  he  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel ; 
and  college-bred  Paul  carried  his  sturdy  independence 
in  his  breast,  and  his  sail-needles  in  his  pocket,  and 
dictated  epistles,  and  cut  out  marquees  and  lug-sails  in 
the  tent  factory  of  Aquila,  Paul,  and  Co.,  at  Corintlu 
Several  of  his  letters  were  written  in  a  dungeon  in  Rome; 
the  last  of  Peter's  is  dated  at  Babylon :  Matthew's 
Gospel  was  penned  at  Jerusalem ;  and  John's  Gospel  and 
Epistles  were  written  at  Ephesus.  The  agreement  x>i 
eight  such  witnesses,  of  such  different  pursuits,  and  so 
scattered  over  the  world,  in  the  relation  of  the  same 
story,  in  all  its  leading  particulars,  together  with  their 
variety  of  style  and  manner,  and  their  various  relations 
of  minor  incidents,  yet  without  a  single  contradiction, 
are  most  convincing  proofs  that  they  all  tell  truth. 
Nothing  but  truth  could  be  thus  told  without  contradic- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  some  considerable  difficulties  and  many 
minor  obscurities  in  these  brief  though  pregnant  narra- 
tives prevent  the  combination  of  eight  accounts,  so  in- 
dependent in  their  sources,  and  various  in  their  style 
and  design  and  auditors,  into  a  flowing  historical  novel 
—a  homogeneous  mass,  rounded  and  squared  to  our 
ideas  of  mathematical  precision— is  only  an  additional 
proof  of  their  truth  to  nature,  which  abhors  mathemati- 
cal as  much  as  truth  does  rhetorical  figures.  Like  the 
variety  of  expression  used  by  American,  German,  French, 
and  Polish  witnesses  in  our  coiu'ts  of  justice— testifying 
the  same  facts  in  their  native  idioms,  though  in  English 
words — the  apparent  discrepancy,  but  actual  harmony, 
becomes  the  most  decisive  test  of  the  absence  of  any 
collusion,  and,  consequently,  of  the  verity  of  the  facts 
which  such  various  witnesses  unite  in  testifying.  Especi- 
ally will  any  such  apparent  discrepancy  resolve  itself 
into  oiur  own  unskilfulness  and  ignorance,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  mists  of  ages,  and  the  drapery  of  a 
strange  language,  and  world-wide  removal  of  residence, 
and  the  tinning  of  the  world  upside-down  by  the  pro- 
gress of  Christian  civilization,  and  our  consequent  igno- 
rance of  the  thousand  little  details  of  every-day  life— well 
known  to  the  writer  and  his  immediate  readers— and  of 
the  force  of  expressive  idioms,  perfectly  familiar  to  them 
— have  rendered  us  not  near  so  capable  of  detecting  in- 
accuracies as  those  contemporary  writers  and  opponents 
who  allowed  them— if  they  existed— to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. Like  those  antique  coins,  whose  rust-dimmed 
and  abbreviated  inscriptions  exercise  the  patience  and 
historic  lore  of  the  antiquarian— though  neither  are 
needed  to  declare  the  precious  material— this  very  rust 
of  antiquity,  through  which  his  patience  has  penetrated, 
becomes  one  of  the  inimitable  marks  of  historic  verity. 
Every  year  throws  some  new  light  on  texts  difficult 
to  us  from  our  ignorance  of  those  manners,  customs, 
names,  and  places,  which  infidel  malice  and  Christian 
piety  liave  combined  to  explore ;  and  from  the  ruins  of 


Nineveh  and  the  sepulchres  of  Egypt  we  receive  un- 
looked-for testimonies  to  the  minute  accuracy  of  the 
penmen  of  the  Bible. 

ii.  The  manner  in  which  the  apostles  pablished  thdr 
testimony  to  the  world  bears  every  mark  of  trnthfulnes. 
Deception  and  forgery  skulk  and  try  to  spread  them- 
selves at  first  in  holes  and  comers ;  but  be  that  doeth 
truth  Cometh  to  the  light  Had  the  apoatles  been  con- 
scious of  falsehood,  would  they  have  dated  to  assert  that 
Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead  in  the  very  streets  of  tiie 
city  where  he  was  crucified — in  the  temple,  the  most 
public  place  of  resort  of  the  Jews  who  saw  him  crucified 
— and  to  the  teeth  of  the  very  men  who  put  him  to 
death  ?  If  conscious  of  falsehood,  would  they  have 
dared,  before  the  chief  priests,  and  the  council,  and  all 
the  senate  of  Israel,  to  assert  that  "  the  God  of  our 
fathers  raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a 
tree.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  band  to  be 
a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel, 
and  forgiveness  of  sins.  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of 
these  things ;  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God 
hath  given  to  them  that  obey  him"  ?  (Acta  t.  30^). 
Would  Paul,  had  he  been  conscious  that  he  was  relating 
falsehood,  have  dared  to  appeal  to  the  judge,  before 
whom  he  was  on  truU  for  his  life,  as  one  who  knew  the 
notoriety  of  these  facts :  ''  For  the  king  knoweth  of 
these  things,  before  whom  also  I  speak  freely :  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  none  of  these  things  are  hidden  froa 
him ;  for  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer**  ?  (Acti 
xxvi.  26).  Would  such  appeals  have  been  suffered  to 
pass  uncontradicted  had  the  statements  of  the  i^ostlei 
been  false? 

The  boldness  of  their  manner,  however,  of  tellov 
their  story  is  little,  compared  with  the  boldness  of  tte 
design  which  they  had  in  view  in  telling  it ;  whicfciv 
nothing  less  than  to  convert  the  world*  Now  tbeidei 
of  proselyting  other  nations  to  a  new  religion  iii 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  world  at  that  time.  The 
heathens  never  dreamed  of  any  such  thing.  Thef 
would  sometimes  add  a  new  god  to  their  old  PanUieoi), 
but  the  idea  of  turning  a  nation  to  the  worship  of  nev 
deities  was  never  before  heard  of.  The  Jews  were  ao 
indignant  at  Ihe  project,  that  when  Paul  hinted  it  to 
them,  they  cried,  <'  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the 
earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live.*'  And  this 
new  and  strange  idea,  of  conquering  the  world  for  a 
crucified  man,  is  taken  up  by  a  few  private  citizens, 
who  resolve  to  overturn  the  craft  by  which  priests  have 
their  wealth,  and  to  bring  the  kingdoms  of  the  worid 
to  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ 

Impostors  would  never  have  appealed  to  their  pofcr 
of  working  miracles  as  the  apostles  did;  nor  could 
enthusiasts  have  done  so  witiiout  instant  exposue.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  while  in  addressing  those  wbo 
believed  their  divine  commission,  they  rarely  allode  to 
it  (foiurteen  of  the  Epistles  make  no  allusion  to  apostolic 
miracles),  but  dwell  on  a  subject  of  far  greater  import- 
ance—a holy  life— they  never  hesitate  to  oonfiRmt  s 
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8»  or  a  BchisDifttical  Charch  at  Corinth,  or  a 
ligh  priest  and  Sanhedrim,  with  this  power 
Qhost  "  Tongues ,*'  says  Paul,  "  are  for  a 
them  that  belie7e,  but  to  them  that  believe 
118  is  true  of  all  other  miracles.  This  marks 
B  between  real  miracles  and  those  of  pre- 
•  have  never  attempted  to  establish  a  new 
them,  or  to  convert  unbelievers  hostile  to 
and  able  to  examine  them,  without  imme- 
ire.  But  you  never  heard  of  an  impostor 
»  before  the  tribunal  of  his  judges  and 
miraculous  cure  of  a  well-known  public 
t  from  his  mother*8  womb,  whom  they  had 
church  gate  every  Sabbath  for  forty  years, 
I  the  man  into  court  after  such  a  fashion 
r  we  this  day  be  examined  of  the  good  deed 
^  impotent  man,  by  what  means  he  is 
;  be  it  known  unto  yon  all,  and  to  all  the 
rael,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
liom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the 
>y  him  doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you 
ch  an  appeal  was  unanswerable.  '*  Behold- 
1  which  was  healed  standing  with  them, 
ay  nothing  against  it"  Nay,  they  were 
I  acknowledge  '*  that  indeed  a  notable  mi- 
een  done  by  them  is  manifest  to  all  them 
in  Jenisalem;  and  we  cannot  deny  it." 

I  of  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  is  a  modem 
the  enemy.  The  scribes  and  priests, 
d  philosophers,  of  the  first  centuries,  who 
t  opportunity  of  proving  their  falsehood, 
to  do  so.  The  persecutors  and  apostates, 
e  against  the  Church  knew  no  bounds, 
to  utter  a  charge  of  deception  against  the 
by,  then,  you  ask,  did  they  not  all  become 
Because  miracles  cannot  convert  any 
his  will.  Christianity  is  not  merely  a 
acles,  but  the  love  of  Christ  and  a  life  of 
lere  are  many  readers  of  this  paper  who 
urn  from  their  sins  if  all  the  dead  in 
3  Cemetery  should  rise  to-morrow  to  warn 
does  not  intend  to  force  any  man  to  be- 
istian.  He  just  gives  evidence  enough 
whether  you  will  deal  honestly  and  fairly 
n  soul  and  your  God;  and  if  you  are  deter- 
te  Christ  and  his  holy  religion,  you  shall 
a  plausible  excuse  for  unbelief:  as  it  is 
Qto  them  which  are  disobedient,  Christ  is  a 
mbling  and  a  rock  of  offence."  These 
lies  of  Christ  acknowledged  the  reality  of 
but  attributed  them  to  magical  power,  or 
itan.  The  Jews  said  that  he  had  acquired 
f  miracles  by  learning  to  pronounce  the 
ble  name  of  God.  Alodem  infidels  deny 
lea  save  the  greatest—the  turning  of  men 
iins.  They  cannot  deny  that— they  can- 
t  to  the  power  of  Satan  or  of  magic,  for 


they  do  not  believe  in  either— but  they  follow  as  nearly 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  as  possible,  when  they 
tell  us  that  multitudes  of  men,  in  every  age  and  in 
every  land,  have  been  turned  from  fedsehood  to  truth  by 
the  belief  of  a  lie,  and  from  vice  to  virtue  by  the  ex- 
ample of  an  impostor ! 

i.  But  the  strongest  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  of 
the  gospel,  is  the  existence,  the  hibours  and  sufferings, 
of  the  apostles  themselves.  Nobody  denies  that  such 
men  lived,  and  preached,  and  were  persecuted  on 
account  of  their  preaching  that  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again.  Now,  if  this  was  a  falsehood,  what  motive  had 
they  to  tell  it  ?  It  was  very  displeasing  to  their  rulers 
who  had  crucified  Him,  and  who  had  every  inclination 
to  give  them  the  same  treatment  To  preach  another 
king,  one  Jesus,  to  the  Romans,  was  to  bring  down  the 
power  of  the  empire  upon  them.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  the  Grecian  philosophers 
than  to  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Nor 
could  any  plan  be  devised  more  certain  to  arouse  the 
fury  of  the  pagan  priesthood,  than  to  denounce  the 
craft  by  whidi  they  had  their  wealth,  and  to  preach 
that  there  are  no  gods  which  are  made  by  hands.  The 
most  degraded  wretch  who  perishes  by  the  hand  of  the 
hangman,  is  not  so  contemptible  in  our  eyes,  as  the 
crucified  malefactor  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
people ;  nor  could  anything  more  disagreeable  to  tho 
Jewish  nation  be  invented,  than  the  declaration  that 
the  Gentiles  should  become  partakers  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  What  then  should  induce  any  man  in  his  senses 
to  provoke  such  an  opposition  to  a  new  religion,  and 
to  make  it  so  contemptible  and  disagreeable  to  those 
whom  he  sought  to  convert,  if  he  were  manufacturing 
a  He  to  gain  power  and  popularity  7 

The  religion  they  preached  was  not  adapted  to  please 
sensual  meiu  "Our  exhortation,"  says  Paul— and 
every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  knows  that  he  says 
truth—"  Our  exhortation  was  not  of  deceit,  nor  of  un- 
cleanness,  nor  of  guile."  Infidels  admit  that  they 
preached  a  pure  morality.  But  it  is  a  long  time  since 
men  learned  the  proverb,  "Physician  heal  thyself." 
"Thou  that  preachest  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost 
thou  steal  ?  Thou  that  sayest  a  man  should  not  com- 
mit adultery,  dost  thou  commit  adultery  7  Thou  that 
abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege  ?"  It  could 
not,  then,  be  to  obtain  license  for  lust  that  these  men 
preached  holiness. 

There  is  only  one  other  conceivable  motive  which 
should  induce  men  to  confederate  together  for  the 
propagation  of  falsehood— the  design  of  making  money 
by  it  But  their  new  religion  made  no  provision  for 
any  such  thing.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  desire 
the  Churdi  to  elect  deacons  who  might  manage  its 
money  matters,  and  allow  them  to  give  themselves 
wholly  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word. 
Twenty-five  yeivs  after  that  they  could  appeal  to  the 
world  that  "  even  to  this  present  hour  we  [the 
apostles]  both  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  are  naked^  and 
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are  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place;  and 
labour,  working  with  our  own  handf ;  being  reviled,  we 
bless ;  being  persecuted,  we  su£fer  it :  we  are  counted  as 
the  filth  of  the  world,  and  the  ofiscouring  of  all  tilings  to 
this  day."  Their  book  opens  with  the  story  of  their 
Master^s  birth  in  a  stable,  with  the  manger  for  his 
cradle;  and  one  of  its  lost  pictures  is  that  of  his  rener- 
able  apostle  chained  in  a  dungeon,  and  begging  his 
friend  to  bring  his  old  cloak  from  Troas,  and  to  do  his 
diligence  to  come  before  winter. 

Unpopular,  pure,  and  penniless,  if  the  gospel  story 
were  not  true,  how  could  it  have  had  preachers  ?  They 
at  least  believed  it 

The  lost  and  most  convincing  testimony  which  any 
man  can  give  to  the  truth  of  a  statement  of  £ict,  is  to 
suffer  rather  than  deny  it  Many  have  wondered  why 
God  allowed  his  dear  servants  to  suffer  so  much  per* 
secutioii  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church.  One  inincipal 
reason  was  to  give  future  i^es  an  irresistible  proof  of 
the  sincerity  and  faithfulness  of  the  witnesses  for 
Christ  The  apostles  lived  lives  of  persecution  and 
suffering  for  the  name  of  Jesus— sufferings  which  they 
might  have  avoided  if  they  had  only  abstained  from 
preaching  any  more  in  this  name.  But,  said  they, ''  We 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  we  have  seen  and  heard." 
One  who  had  no  ])er6onal  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  and 
whose  first  interview  with  him  was  while  he  was 
breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  is  converted  and  called  to  be  an 
apostle ;  and  behold  the  prospect  Jesus  presents  to  liini : 
"  I  will  show  him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for 
my  namer  "  The  Holy  Ghost  testifieth,"  says  Paul, 
*'  that  in  every  city  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  Yet 
none  of  these  things  move  me."  That  at  least  was  a 
true  prophecy.  "Seven  times,"  says  Gement,  "he  was 
in  bonds,  he  was  whipped,  he  was  stoned  ;  he  preached 
both  in  the  East  and  West,  leaving  behind  him  the 
glorious  report  of  his  faith,  and  so  having  taught  the 
whole  world  righteousness,  and  for  that  end  travelled 
even  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  West,  he  at  last 
suffered  martyrdom  by  tlie  command  of  the  governors, 
and  went  to  his  holy  place,  havmg  become  a  most 
eminent  pattern  of  patience  to  all  ages."  *  Hear  his 
own  appeal  to  those  who  envied  his  authority  in  the 


Church :  "  Are  they  ministeTS  of  Chnst  ?  I  am  more;  in 
labours  more  abundant,  in  Btripei  above  measure,  in 
prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft  Of  the  Jein 
five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice 
was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  atoned,  thrice  I 
suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in 
the  deep ;  in  joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  coantiymen,  in 
perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in 
the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among 
false  brethren ;  in  weariness  and  painfiilness,  in  watch- 
ings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold 
and  nakedness"  (2  Cor.  zL  2^-27.) 

Man  can  give  no  higher  proof  of  his  veracity  tlian  a 
life  such  as  this,  unless  it  be  to  seal  it  with  his  Uuod; 
and  this  crowning  testimony  to  the  truth  the  apostles 
gave.  Save  the  aged  disciple  who^  after  torments  worse 
than  death,  survived  to  address  the  persecuted  Cborch 
as  "  Your  companion  in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kmgdom 
and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,"  they  all  suffered  mvtyr- 
dom  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history. 

Let  me  again  remind  you  that  the  gospel  is  not  s 
collection  of  dogmas,  but  a  rehition  of  fiacts — that  these 
twelve  men  did  not  preach  the  death  and  resttnectioD 
of  Jesus,  because  they  had  read  them  in  a  creed,  bat 
because  they  had  seen  them  with  their  own  eyes--thst 
they  lived  holy  lives  of  toil,  and  hardship,  and  poverty, 
and  suffering,  in  preaching  these  fsu^ts  to  the  world: 
and  that  they  died  painful  and  shameful  deaths,  as 
martyrs  for  their  truth.  You  admit  these  thin^ 
Then  I  demand  of  you,  "What  more  could  either 
God  or  man  do  to  convince  you  of  their  truthfolDess  T 

The  faithful  and  true  Witness  himself  has  giveojoa 
this  last,  undeniable  test  of  veracity.  With  ^ 
certainty  of  an  ignominious  death  before  bin,  be 
solemnly  swears  to  the  truth  of  this  fact,  and  diet  &t 
it  "  And  the  high  priest  answered  and  said  unto  biiSt 
I  adj  ure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether 
thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  saith  onto 
him,  Thou  hast  said :  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of 
man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  io 
the  clouds  of  heaven." 

UnbeUever,  are  you  prepared  to  meet  him  there,  sod 
prove  him  a  perjured  impostor? 
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IK  TWO  P^PEBS. 


n. 


T  is  now  that  the  Sin-offering  comes 
into  view,  and  only  now.  (Lev,  iv.)  Is 
its  postponement  accidental — a  dis* 
arrangement  merely,  which  we  are 
at  liberty  to  correct  by  transposition  ?    We  can 

•  Wftkel  Trani.  of  Qenieiit,  Ep.  ad  Cor.  v. 


hardly  think  so.  Accepting  its  position  as  ag- 
nificant,  we  must  view  it  as  the  offering,  not  of 
the  sinner,  bat  of  the  saint ;  not  as  that  which 
avails  to  justify,  but  as  that  which  cleanses  anew 
the  conscience  of  one  justified  already.  Instead 
of  symbolizing  a  first  approach  to  God,  we  must 
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Tiew  it  as  the  washing  of  the  feet  on  the  part  of 
one  who,  having  bathed  already  in  the  opened 
ibantain,  is  clean  every  -whit  (John  iii.  10). 

Let  us  see  how  fjar  this  agrees  with  the  re- 
striction of  the  offering  to  sins  of  ignorance ;  for 
that  it  was  specifically  for  such  sins  is  plain  from 
the  law  of  the  offering,  the  preface  to  which  runs 
thus — '*  If  a  soul  shall  sin  through  ignorance 
against  any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
concerning  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done, 
and  shall  do  against  any  of  them,"  <&c.  (Lev. 
iv.  2.)  Such  is  the  preamble ;  and  in  every  one 
of  the  illustrative  cases  that  follow,  the  offering 
is  expressly  declared  to  be  for  sins  committed  in 
ignorance  (Lev.  iv.  13,  22,  27). 

Tliat  there  should  be  any  limitation  wnatever 
in  the  design  of  this  oblation  may  well  occasion 
surprise;  still  more,  that  the  limitation  should 
be  to  sins  of  ignorance— an  expression  in  its  very 
tenns  contradictory,  sin  being  the  violation  of  a 
kw  or  known  rule  (Bom.  iv.  18).  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  taken  literally.  Is  it,  then,  to  be 
understood  of  sin  committed  unconsciously;  or 
of  sin  committed  under  a  mistaken  apprehension 
of  the  will  of  Grod,  as  in  the  cose  of  Paul  before 
conversion?  (1  Tim.  i.  13.)  The  interpretation 
must  needs  be  wider,  else  were  the  Israelite  in 
evil  case.  To  avail  even  for  the  secondary  cleans- 
ing of  God  8  children,  the  virtue  of  the  offering 
must  be  plenary.  What,  then,  is  the  explanation  ? 
Is  it  not  that  we  have  here  the  Old  Testament 
fonn  of  a  New  Testament  paradox — to  wit,  that 
''whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit 

sin, and  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of 

God"  (1  John  iii.  9).  In  effect,  both  the  igno- 
rance and  the  inability  mean  the  same  thing; 
for  if  by  the  latter  we  are  to  understand  that  the 
believer  cannot  sin  wilfully,  by  the  former  we 
must  understand  that  he  does  not  sin  knowingly — 
that  is,  of  forethought  or  purpose.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  sins  are  the  result  of  infirmity,  sur- 
prise, or  temptation :  they  are  falls,  rather  than 
deliberate  acts,  and  take  place  so  unexpectedly, 
and  with  such  an  absence  of  intention  or  fore- 
knowledge, as  to  make  them  in  a  sense  sins  of 
ignorance.  There  is  thus  a  certain  fitness  in  the 
Old  Testament  designation.  For,  .however  fla- 
grant the  transgressions  of  the  believer,  they  are 
never  the  defiant  acts  of  the  rebel,  but  the  offend- 


ings  of  a  child,  who,  froin  want  of  care  and  watch- 
fulness, stumbles  into  sin.  Not  the  less  culpable, 
however,  are  they,  but  the  more,  because  of  the 
new  relation  in  which  he  now  stands  to  God, 
and  because  often  and  plainly  taught  his  duty. 
Nevertheless,  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Father, 
not  of  a  Judge,  he  is  chastened,  but  not  con- 
demned :  though  visited  with  the  rod,  the  paren- 
tal loving-kindness  is  not  taken  from  him  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  80-33),  and  the  kiss  of  reconciliation 
ever  follows  on  repentance. 

Such  we  tliink  to  be  the  intei-pretation  of  the 
term  ^'  ignorance"  in  the  Mosaic  ritual.  While 
comprehending  all  the  sins  of  the  believer,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  descriptive  of  their  character. 
This  interpretation  is  corroborated  by  tlie  fact 
that  afterwards  we  find  sins  of  ignorance  set 
in  contrast  with  wilful  or  presumptuous  sin ; 
and  this  in  a  manner  the  most  striking.  The 
two  classes  are  placed  side  by  side,  as  if  there 
were  but  the  two,  and  no  otlier.  The  char- 
acter of  each  is  exhibited,  and  emphasized  by 
repetition :  for  the  one  class,  pardon  is  pro- 
mised ;  the  other  is  declared  to  be  unpanlonable — 
a  sin  unto  death.  Thus,  in  God's  own  words — 
"  If  any  soul  sin  through  ignorance,  then  he  shall 
bring  a  she-goat  of  the  first  year,  and  the  priest 
shall  make  an  atonement  for  the  soul  that  sinneth 
ignorantly,  when  he  sinneth  by  ignorance  before 
the  Lord,  to  moke  an  atonement  for  him,  and  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him."  The  other  offence,  and 
its  doom,  is  then  set  forth  with  like  solemnity 
and  emphasis:  "But" — the  transition  is  direct 
and  immediate — '*  but  the  soul  that  doeth  ought 
presumptuously"  (or,  as  in  the  mai^n,  "  with  an 
high  hand"),  "  tlie  same  reproacheth  the  Lord, 
and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people.  Because  he  hath  despised  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  hath  broken  his  commandment, 
that  soul  shall  utterly  bo  cut  off;  his  iniquity 
shall  be  upon  him"  (Numb.  xv.  27,  28,  80,  31). 

And,  as  if  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  doubt  or 
misconception  as  to  the  nature  of  presumptuous 
sin,  there  follows  immediately  (in  the  very  next 
verse)  an  illustrative  case — that  of  the  man  who 
gathered  sticks  upon  the  Sabbath-day.  The  act 
of  this  man  has  been  viewed  as  trivial — one  where 
the  rigour  of  the  penalty  was  altogether  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  offence ;  but  here,  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  primeval  sin,  it  is  the  motive,  not  the 
deed,  that  must  be  looked  at.  Here,  as  there, 
the  thing  done  was  trivial — anything  more  trivial 
can  hardly  be  imagined ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  on 
very  purpose  to  teach  the  more  impressively  that 
sin  is  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
act,  but  by  the  feeling  in  which  the  act  origin- 
ates. Thus  viewed,  the  transgression  of  the 
Sabbath  -  breaker,  so  far  from  being  a  venial 
offence,  was  a  wilful,  contemptuous  insult  to 
God — the  ne  plus  ultra  of  rebellion.  For  mani- 
festly it  was  not  a  sin  of  appetite ;  nor  was  it  a 
sin  of  passion;  neither  was  it  from  an  urgent 
necessity ;  for  He  who  had  said  to  Israel,  "  Ye 
shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout  your  habitations 
on  the  Sabbath  day"  (Exod.  xxxv.  3),  had  also, 
by  peculiarity  of  food  and  climate,  rendered  fuel 
unnecessary.  Tlie  offence  was  therefore  entirely 
gratuitous :  it  was  the  act  of  one  spuming  autho- 
rity, and  bidding  defiance  to  the  Divine  Majesty — 
a  repetition  of  the  old  challenge,  "  Who  is  the 
Lord,  that  I  should  obey  him?"  (Exod.  v.  2); 
or  "  What  is  the  Almighty,  that  I  should  serve 
him?"  (Job  xxi.  15).  And  accordingly  the 
transgressor,  because  he  thus  wilfully  and  with 
an  high  hand  despised  and  set  at  nought  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  was  put  to  death 
(Numb.  XV.  32-36). 

Have  we  not  here  again  the  Old  Testament 
shadow  of  a  truth  afterwards  plainly  declared  in 
the  New  Testament — a  dread  and  solemn  truth 
— that  "  there  is  a  sin  unto  death"  (1  John 
v.  17) ;  a  sin  unpardonable,  because  to  the  very 
last  God  continues  to  be  resisted  ? 

Over  against  this  illustration  of  presumptuous 
sin,  let  us  place  the  sin  of  ignorance  as  exem- 
plified in  the  life  of  a  believer.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  David.  But  can  sin  like  his,  so  grievous, 
BO  prolonged,  and  involving  the  preconcerted 
sacrifice  of  life,  by  any  possibility  belong  to  the 
category  of  ignorance  ?  It  is  startling  to  think 
so.  But  is  it  less  startling  to  be  told  that  the 
child  of  God  does  not  and  cannot  commit  sin  ? 
Surely  if  the  inability  admits  of  explanation,  the 
ignorance  may. 

Outwardly,  what  contrast  can  be  greater  than 
between  the  case  of  David  and  that  of  the  Sab- 
bath-breaker? The  sin  of  the  one  is  a  chain  of 
many  links ;  of  which  lust  is  the  first — the  last, 


murder :  it  is  an  enormity  so  foul  that  all  men  cry 
out  against  it.  The  sin  of  the  other  is  a  solitary 
act ;  and  that,  neither  in  its  own  nature  immoral, 
nor  in  its  consequences  hurtful  to  any  one. 

Inwardly,  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is  far 
otherwise.  While  the  sin  of  David  is  not  less,  bat 
more  heinous  than  it  appears  to  human  eye,  that 
of  the  Sabbath-breaker  is  of  quite  a  different  type, 
having  a  malignancy  all  its  own.  For  David  in 
heart  loves  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  has  no  fore- 
thought of  transgressing  it ;  but  walking  un- 
warily, his  footsteps  slide,  and  in  a  moment  he 
is  pr^ipitated,  falling  from  sin  to  sin  with  fright- 
ful rapidity.  But  the  Sabbath-breaker  scorns 
the  divine  law,  and  tramples  it  under  foot.  In 
the  one  man  a  spark  has  kindled  passion ;  and 
because  not  stamped  out  instantly,  there  follows 
the  resistless  confiagration.  In  the  other,  there 
is  no  passion,  but  the  coolness  of  a  deliberate 
purpose.  Like  the  wild  vibrations  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  when  rudely  tossed  and  shaken,  the 
actings  of  the  one  are  in  violent  contradiction  of 
his  inner  nature ;  but,  like  the  needle  too,  that 
nature  will  reassert  its  power,  and,  through  the 
agonies  of  a  terrible  repentance,  will  turn  again 
to  God  and  rest  in  him  when  the  maddening 
circumstances  cease.'*'  With  the  other  it  is  not 
so.  He  is  self-moved,  and  acts  from  withia. 
When  asserting  his  independence,  and  biding 
God  defiance,  he  but  acts  out  the  enmity  of  M& 
nature.  The  cases,  so  opposite  in  principle,  how 
different  in  result!  The  one  offender  comes 
anew  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  and  is  forgireu; 
the  other,  by  the  judgment  of  Qt)d,  is  cut  off,  and 
that  without  remedy. 

In  the  law  of  the  leper — which  is  singolarlj 


•  "  With  the  defence  of  Darld't  bftckaUdlngs— which  he  bstb 
himself  more  keenly  ecnitiniaed,  more  clearly  deoeraed  agsfaut» 
and  more  bitterly  lamented,  than  any  of  hit  cenion — we  do  not 
charge  ourselves,  because  they  were  In  a  ^^ynOT  neeesmy  tkit 
he  might  be  the  full-orbed  man  which  was  needed  to  utter  vraj 
form  of  spiritual  feeling.  But  if,  when  of  these  acts  he  beeasw 
conrinoed,  he  be  found  less  true  to  God  and  to  righteottsiiM*. 
indisposed  to  repentance  and  sorrow  and  *"jptTh,  ezenlpatoi7 
of  himself,  stout-hearted  in  his  courses,  a  fonaaUst  in  his  po^ 
tence,  or  in  any  way  less  worthy  of  a  spiritual  man  in  those  this 
in  the  rest  of  his  infinite  moods,  then  Terily  strike  him  fitom  tka 

canon But  if  these  penitential  psalnu  disoofer  the  so«l> 

deepest  heU  of  agony,  and  lay  bare  the  Iron  ribs  of  mlany  whasot 
the  very  heart  dissolveth, — and  if  th^,  azpnalBf  the  mbm  li 
words  which  mrit  the  soul  that  conoeiTeth  and  bow  the  heed  tM 
uttereth  them,  --then,  we  say,  let  us  keep  thssa  reoords  of  tfci 
psalmist's  grief  and  despondencgr  as  tbs  most  precioBs  of  Ui 
utteranoes,  and  sure.  to.  be  needed  in  the  case  of  svsiy  sub  «^ 
essayeth  to  live  a  spiritual  life." — Edward  UtTiva 
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QlnstntivB  of  this  subject — ^we  seem  to  haye  yet 
mother  of  the  many  Old  Testament  teachings  of 
({ew  Testament  truth.  Thus,  when  the  leprosy 
broke  out,  *'  covering  all  the  skin  of  him  that  had 
the  plague,  from  his  head  to  his  foot" — making 
the  man  a  spectacle  from  which  all  other  men 
turned  aside — ^he  was  pronounced  clean!  (Ley. 
dii.  12, 13).  But  when  the  disease  appeared  in  the 
iiead,  though  but  as  a  spot,  he  was  pronounced  un- 
rlean,  ''  utterly  unclean;"  and  as  if  to  mark  the 
naligputy  of  the  case,  it  was  added,  "  his  plague 
«  in  his  head"  (Lev.  xiii.  42-44). 

And  what  but  the  very  same  is  the  lesson  of 
>ar  Lord's  parable  touching  the  eye?  (Matt.  yi. 
22,  28.)  Is  it  not  that,  as  the  ruling  principle 
vithin  a  man  is  light  or  darkness,  so  is  the  man 
ji  the  sight  of  God  ?  When  evil  is  held  to  be 
;ood,  and  good  evil, — when  intellect  and  will  are 
porverted,  and  the  very  light  that  should  guide 
has  become  darkness, — "  how  great  is  that  dark- 
nenl" 

But  it  is  not  thus  with  the  child  of  God.  His 
dns  are  never  committed  with  approving  consent 
>f  the  will,  but  are  lapses  and  aberrations  from 
Jkc  law  he  loves.  Though  his  life  be  a  leprosy 
md  an  abhorrence,  it  is  most  of  all  abhorrent  to 
limself ;  and  because  he  is  ever  coming  back  to 
Grod  through  the  blood  of  the  Atonement,  he  is 
dean  in  God's  sight,  however  vile  in  the  eyes  of 
bis  fellows. 

As  pointing  to  the  one  great  Sacrifice,  the 
Sintering  consisted  always  of  a  single  victim, 
and  when  presented  with  other  oblations,  ever 
had  precedence.  Its  primary  and  fundamental 
chazacter  was  thus  indicated. 

Most  of  all  was  the  supremacy  of  the  offering 
let  forth  on  the  great  day  of  annual  atonement, 
irhen  ''  the  high  priest  entered  that  mysterious 
ihrine  which  but  one  man  in  each  generation, 
Uid  but  once  he  in  each  year,  was  suffered  to  set 
lift  foot  in,"  and  with  the  blood  of  the  victim 
prinkled  the  mercy-seat  seven  times,  "  because 
if  the  uncleanness  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
because  of  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins." 
Dhe  infinite  efficacy  of  the  Sacrifice  was  then 
Dade  manifest.  But  it  was  never  less  than  in- 
ixdte ;  for  the  limitation  at  other  times  to  sins  of 
Q^ncHranoe  denoted  the  changed  relation  of  the 
(vordupper  and  the  change  in  the  character  of 
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his  transgressions.  It  showdd  him  as  no  longer 
"  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,"  and  his 
offendings  to  be  no  more  the  subject  of  judicial 
condemnation,  but  fatherly  correction. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  the  Sin-offering 
was  not  "  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord." 
In  this  respect  it  differed  from  all  the  offerings 
going  before.  It  was  the  setting  forth  of  God's 
"  strange  work" — of  what  was  **  strange  to  the 
essential  benignity  of  the  Divine  nature"* — 
Christ  the  Holy  One  "  made  sin"  and  "  a  curse." 
It  prefigured  the  crucifixion,  when  darkness 
overspread  the  land — when  the  earth  quaked  and 
the  rocks  were  rent — when  the  Father's  face  was 
hid,  and  the  voice  which  before  had  testified  of 
complacent  regard,  was  silent  to  the  agonizing 
cry  of  the  Forsaken. 

To  educate  the  conscience  being  one  great  end 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  occasions  of  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness were  purposely  multiplied ;  and  this  in 
so  many  ways  that  the  Jew  was  constantly  con- 
tracting defilement,  often  unconsciously.  Hence 
the  need  of  unceasing  circumspection  and  con- 
tinual review.  And  is  there  no  meaning  in  all 
this  for  the  Christian,  surrounded  as  he  too  is 
by  things  which  contaminate?  Is  not  he  also 
amid  dangers  that  appear  not — in  a  world  where 
things  innocent  and  even  good  are  not  seldom 
perverted,  and  in  a  way  so  specious  as  to  draw  him 
unawares  into  doubtful  or  wrong  compliances? 
Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  till,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber,  the  thoughts  and  the  doings  of  the  day 
are  reviewed  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One, 
that  he  comes  to  know  the  guilt  that  is  upon  him. 
The  Sin-offering  thus  speaks  of  watchfulness  and 
self-examination ;  while  it  provides  for  the  daily 
cleansing  of  Gt>d's  children,  on  whom,  as  a  holy 
people,  sin  must  not  be  allowed  to  rest. 

In  closing  our  remarks  upon  the  Sin-offering, 
let  us  quote  again  the  words  of  Ainsworth  : 
"  Whereas  by  former  sacrifices  was  taught  the 
way  of  life  and  peace,  now,  because  '  there  is  not 
a  just  man  upon  earth  that  sinneth  not'  (Eccles. 
vii.  20),  but  *  in  many  things  we  offend  all ' 
(James  iii.  2),  the  Lord  appoints  means  for 
cleansing  his  people  from  the  infirmities,  errors, 
and  ignorances  they  fall  into.     But  '  if  we  sin 

*  Stewwt 
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wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more 
flaorifice  for  sin'  (Heh.  x.  26)." 

We  quote  again  ako  from  *'  The  Tree  of  Fro- 
mifle,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Stewart  of  Cromarty,  a 
work  eminently  defienring  of  study :  '^  Beyond 
doubt,  sins  of  ignorance  comprehended  far  more 
than  merely  errors  and  inadYertencie8i».....The 
opposite  of  sins  of  iguoranoe  are  presumptuous 
sins — sins  of  reproach  and  defiance  of  the  Lord. 

For  presumptuous  sin  no  atonement  was 

provided.  The  New  Testament  proceeds  on  the 
same  principle.  Pardonable  sins  are  described 
as  sins  of  ignorance  (1  Peter  i.  14;   1  Tinu 

i.  ny 

5.  The  Trespass-offering  (Lev.  v.,  vi.;  Numb. 
V.  6-8) — the  last  of  the  group— appears  to  have 
been  but  a  modified  and  secondary  form  of  the 
Sin-offering :  *^  As  is  the  sin-offering,  so  is  the 
trespass-offering,  there  is  one  law  for  them" 
(Lev.  vii.  7).  The  one  law,  however,  does  not 
hold  throughout;  yet  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  draw  the  discriminating  line  between 
them.  But  besides  sins  of  ignorance,  the  Tres- 
pass-offering covered  wrongs  done  to  a  neigh- 
bour, and  legal  pollutions.  For  such  wrongs 
the  fuUest  compensation  was  required;  but  the 
sacrifice  that  followed  showed  that  the  offence, 
in  its  deepest  shade  of  guilt,  was  against  GUkL, 
for  his  law  was  broken,  and  the  heaviest  penalty 
lay  there.  For  this  there  could  be  no  recom- 
pense ;  nothing  could  avail  but  a  sacrifice  of 
blood  and  fire. 

If  unable  to  bring  even  the  two  turtle-doves 
or  young  pigeons  prescribed  by  the  law,  a  small 
quantity  of  flour  sufficed  for  the  poor  man's 
offering.  Of  this  a  handful  was  burned  as 
"a  memorial."     "The  priest  shall  bum  it  on 

the  altar, it  is  a  sin-offering, omd  the 

priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  as  touch- 
ing his  sin, and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him" 

(Lev.  V.  11-13).  Here  the  term  "sin-offering" 
is  applied  to  what,  throughout  the  chapter,  is 
treated  as  "  trespass-offering ; "  and  in  verse  sixth 
the  one  sacrifice  receives  both  names  (Lev.  v.  6). 

The  place  of  the  Trespass-offering  in  the 
Christian  life  may  be  learned  from  our  Lord's 
words :  "  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and 
there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  ought 


against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift,  and  go  tkj 
way ;  first  be  leoonciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then 
come  sEud  offer  thy  ^ft"  (Hatt.  t.  23,  24). 
Eepentanoe  and  its  fmits  weie  thus  tha  knov 
of  the  Trespass  -  offering  :  lepentanoe  towaidi 
God,  evidenced  by  sacrifice;  and  towards  man,  ed- 
denoed  by  immediate  overtures  of  reoonciKatioa 
and  ample  reoompense 

We  have  now  compleied  our  atieiiq»ted  de- 
lineation of  the  sacrificial  system  of  Judaian— 
that  marvellous  gospel  of  prophetic  symbols  de- 
livered to  Moses  from  the  mercy-seat^ 

First  of  all,  and  as  the  foundatioa  of  the  sntize 
system,  we  have  the  atonement,  in  its  Ubum 
and  ever-living  efficacy,  set  forth  in  ihia  fontissil 
Burnt-offering.  Next,  we  have  fiaith's  apfiro- 
priation  of  the  great  sacrifice,  in  the  Hesife-oia^ 
ing.  Next  again,  the  sense  of  reoondliaribn,  ia 
the  Peace-offering.  And,  finally,  wa  have  ths 
daily  cleansing  of  the  conscience,  and  the  ffi* 
deuces  of  repentance,  set  forth  in  the  Sin  and 
the  Trespass  offerings. 

As  a  system  of  doctrine,  how  oompact !  Ob- 
jective and  subjective,  it  exhibits  the  gresit  £Mt 
of  vicarious  propitiation,  and  the  faith  that  Iqi 
hold  of  it ',  it  exhibits  the  peace  which 
from  this  faith,  and  the  tenderness  of 
which  comes  of  this  peace ;  in  short,  via  kie 
in  it  acceptance  with  Gbd  and  the  peacaUklj 
life — ^the  life  that  strives  to  be  without  obace, 
both  as  regards  Qod  and  man.  All  this  is  is  it; 
and  the  order  in  which  it  is  set  forth  is  pR- 
cisely  the  order  of  the  GhristiBn  expariaMS.  ft 
has  been  ours  to  trace  but  the  omtHna:  hoviidk 
the  field  within,  others  have  diown. 

That  the  complex  and  oanovslj  infaoMte 
ritual  of  Judaism  should  thus,  after  the  lapK  of 
ages,  find  its  fulfilment  in  Ghrisdaaitj,  is  pnof 
surely  that  the  one  is  tha  counterpart  of  tk 
other,  and  that  both  are  divina.  "Eadii^ 
into,  completes^  explains  eack;  badk^ard  ui 
forward,  through  both,  circulates  tha  life-Uooi 
of  grace  and  truth  :  Christ  is  all  ia  all."  * 

We  might  now  stop.  But  in  a  tisoa  when  Af 
fundamental  doctrine  o£  the  Atoaaiasat  » * 
greatly  controverted — denied  by  aome  and  0* 

*  Dr.  C  J.  Tni^m. 
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away  by  others — it  cannot  be  nnseason- 
sail  attention  to  the  place  which  it  holdA 
I  own  teaching.  For  in  Judaism  it  was 
:ly  the  central  idea.  The  Tery  word 
aent"  is  to  be  found  in  Leviticus  upwards 
times ;  and  how  much  of  tener  the  idea^  it 
ipoflsible  to  say,  for  that  pervades  and 
the  entire  book,  and  indeed  the  whole 
liapensation.  Nor  of  the  meaning  of  the 
e  we  left  in  doubt,  for  God  himself  has 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken :  "  The  life  of 
I  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to 
m  the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  for 
ab  j  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an 
nt  for  the  soul."  As  typical  of  the  life 
A  day  offered  in  room  of  his  own,  blood 
ced  to  the  Jew,  and  forbidden  for  any 
but  that  of  sacrifice.  Even  blood  shed 
ng  behoved  to  be  reverently  covered  with 
token  of  the  mystery  it  involved  (Lev. 
-13). 

,  in  views  the .  most  impressive  of  the 
holiness  and  man's  accountability,  were 
p  the  foundations  of  the  more  glorious 
r  to  follow.  True,  in  Judaism  the  solem- 
'  expiation  set  forth  the  guilt  and  penalty 
I  a  manner  so  awful  that  mercy  was  over- 
id,  and  the  character  of  Qod  wore  an 
f  extremest  rigour.  Nevertheleu,  mercy 
jerlying  all  the  while ;  and  of  this  mercy, 
nt  was  itself  the  supreme  expression, 
;  as  it  did  to  the  coming  sacrifice  on  Gal- 
ohn  iii.  16).  For  although  the  time 
oome  for  the  revelation  afterwards  made 
tonus,  yet,  in  the  Eternal  purpose,  the 
vas  slain  before  the  foundation  of  the 
I  Peter  i.  19,  20 ;  Rev.  xiii.  18). 
f  the  Jew  trembled  in  the  light  of  a  holi- 
intolerant  of  sin,  the  tendency  in  our  day 
16  opposite  extreme — to  repose  in  the 
I  Qod  as  if  he  were  no  longer  strict  to 
liquity.  But  if  then  God  was  not  less 
[f  neither  is  he  now  less  just.  Yet  for- 
the  perfection  and  the  immutability  of 
I's  character,  it  is  not  Judaism  only,  but 
dgnoe  also,  that  is  now  ignored ;  and  in 
heihood  of  God,  his  moral  government  is 
ded.  Sin  is  neither  viewed  forensically, 
fence  against  the  Divine  Majesty ;  nor  in 


its  essential  nature,  as  subversive  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  universe:  but  as  a  vice  rather — 
something  which  affects  only  the  sinner,  and 
which  renders  him  more  an  object  of  pity  than  of 
righteous  condemnation.  Thus,  with  many,  the 
sathetical  prevails,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  giyvenfc- 
mental.  But  a  religion  of  sentiment  ean  be  no 
substitute  for  a  religion  of  fact  and  reality;  for 
"  the  centre  is  not  reached,  nor  the  rock  on  which 
we  must  build." 

Is  it  not,  then,  wise  to  ponder  the  lesaons  ol 
Leviticus?  '^For  the  observances  of  Judaism 
had  no  terrestrial  origin.  They  were  types,  no 
doubt;  but  such  types  as  had  their  archetype 
in  heaven.  They  spake  a  language  of  symbols, 
indeed ;  yet  not  a  language  borrowed  from  the 
human  and  the  earthly,  but  a  language  framed 
by  God  himself,  and  put  forth  by  him  for  the 
very  purpose  of  expressing  the  substantial  reali- 
ties of  the  new  dispensation.  The  sacrifices  of 
the  law  were  but  sacrificed  in  figure.  It  was  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  which  called  them  into  being, 
and  gave  them  their  significancy.  The  Jew  saw, 
though  in  greater  darkness,  and  as  through  the 
medium  of  dawning  twilight,  the  great  linea- 
ments of  the  gospel  scheme :  the  mercy  of  God 
in  that  he  foigives ;  yet  a  mercy  so  exercised  as 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  law,  the  forgive- 
ness being  rendered  through  the  ceremonial  of  a 
sacrifice  prescribed  by  himself." 

*'  It  is  the  Atonement  which  constitutes  Chris- 
tianity the  religion  of  sinners.  It  is  by  the 
charm  and  the  efficacy  which  lie  in  the  accepted 
tidings  of  remission  through  the  blood  of  an 
atonement,  that  the  burden  of  guilt  is  lifted 
away  from  the  heart.  Atonement  is  the  grand 
turning-point  upon  which  the  transition  of  the 
world  from  its  ruin  to  its  recovery  is  hinged. 
On  the  apprehension  of  it  by  the  sinner  is  sus- 
pended the  greatest  of  all  personal  revolutions. 
He  is  at  once  translated  into  a  new  inoral  exist- 
ence. The  God  whom  before  he  dreaded,  he 
now  confides  in  and  loves.  He  has  exchanged 
the  spirit  of  bondage  for  the  spirit  of  adoption ; 
and  with  the  emancipated  powers  of  a  new-bom 
creature,  he  runs  in  the  way  of  new  obedience."* 

J.   D.   B. 
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THE  WALK  OF  FAITH. 
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[O  character  in  the  Old  Testament  impresses 
me  with  a  higher  veneration  than  the 
patriarch  Abraham.  His  title  of  nobility 
is  this :  he  was  "  the  friend  of  God." 
Bom  and  reared  in  a  land  of  Sabian  idolatry,  he  was 
converted  by  the  Lord  in  his  own  sovereign  way,  and  by 
means  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  The  first  thing 
we  learn  of  him  is  the  abrupt  announcement  of  God's 
call  to  him :  *^  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that 
I  shall  show  thee." 

Abraham  obeys.  Ue  asks  no  questions.  No  map  of 
the  strange  country  is  shown  him,  and  no  guide-book  is 
given  him.  By  faith  he  sets  out  with  his  household 
caravan,  and  follows  whether  the  heavenly  baud  conducts 
him.    "  He  went  out,  not  hiowing  whither  he  went,^* 

In  this  one  beautiful  line  I  read  the  spiritual  history 
of  every  child  of  faith.  This  line  reveals  the  deepest 
lesson  that  a  human  heart  can  learn,  the  lesson  of 
obedient  trust  in  God.  It  describes  in  one  short  sen- 
tence the  wall-  of  faith.  And  what  is  that  ?  Is  it  an 
aimless  venture,  a  haphazard  wandering  by  chance? 
No ;  but  the  exact  opposite  of  this.  It  is  the  going  in 
God's  way,  and  not  in  the  way  that  self  most  covets. 
The  walk  of  faith  is  just  walking  with  my  heavenly 
Father  hand  in  hand,  step  by  step,  over  smooth  places 
or  rough,  up  hill  or  down,  moment  by  moment  Believ- 
ing implicitly  that  ^  the  steps  of  every  good  man  are  or- 
dered by  the  Lord,"  I  am  to  obey  his  orders.  To-day 
I  am  to  do  to-day*s  work  with  to-day's  strength  given 
to  me.  To-da/s  burden  I  am  to  carry.  My  rule  of  duty 
is  for  to-day.  The  promise  of  help  is  for  to-day ;  as  my 
day,  so  shall  ray  strength  be.  To  morrow's  journey,  and 
to-morrow's  toil,  and  to-morrow's  trials,  I  must  leave  un- 
til to-morrow  comes.  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it ;  and  be  not  careful  for  the  morrow.  This  is 
faith's  first  lesson.  Suppose  that  Abraham  had  lain 
awake  all  night  worrying  over  his  next  day's  route,  and 
refused  to  stir  a  step  in  the  rooming  till  God  gave  him  a 
map  of  the  road  to  Canaan!  The  Lord  would  have 
grown  tired  of  his  troublesome  charge,  and  left  him  to 
drift  back  to  Ur. 

Abraham  knows  not  whither  he  is  going,  but  he  knows 
that  God  knows.  Two  things  he  is  certain  of.  The 
first  is  that  the  way  in  which  God  leads  him  is  the 
right  way ;  and  next  that  it  is  a  safe  way.  This  is  all 
that  you  and  I  can  expect  to  know.  The  future  is  an 
unmapped  territory ;  every  step  is  literally  a  step  into 
the  dark.  The  future  is  a  "  seven-sealed  book,"  and  no 
man  can  unloose  the  seals  thereof.  We  discover  its  con- 
tents only  as  God  unlooses  the  seals,  and  turns  over  leaf 
by  leaf,  one  at  a  time.  Selfishness  often  aches  to  peep 
into  the  sealed  pages.    But  faith  whispers  :  *'  No,  no  ; 


trust  (}od."  And  very  soon  I  discover  that  this  too  i§ 
all  for  the  best.  Every  joy  that  is  lying  in  wait  for  me 
at  some  new  turn  in  the  road,  breaks  on  me  as  a  sweet 
surprise.  The  mercies,  like  transporting  views  in 
mountain  travel,  are  all  the  more  bewitching  that  they 
were  not  spoiled  by  anticipation.  Qod  does  not  let  os 
''  discount  his  mercies  in  advance." 

As  for  the  trials  that  await  ns,  it  is  far  better  that  we 
cannot  foresee  them.  When  a  yonng  pair  of  ardent 
lovers  clasp  hands  on  their  wedding-day,  under  the 
bright  aurora  of  sanguine  hope,  it  is  nought  to  them  that 
older  heads  are  shaken  ominously,  and  older  tongues 
croak  out :  "  You  will  have  to  take  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet."  They  mean  to  have  no  bitter.  Why  damp 
their  sunshine  joys  by  pointing  to  a  cloud,  even  thongh 
it  be  *'  no  larger  than  the  hand  of  a  man  "  ?  It  wiU  be 
time  enough  to  watch  beside  the  sick-bed,  or  to  weep  om 
the  empty  crib,  when  those  painful  scenes  are  reaebad  in 
the  joumey.  Sufiicient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  md  the 
joy  likewise.  To  forecast  our  sorrows  would  1^  ineccan 
the  agony,  without  increasing  the  strength  to  bearit 

How  many  of  life's  noblest  and  holiest  enierpriiei 
might  never  be  undertaken  if  all  the  h^r^HKip  and 
defeats  and  sufferings  could  be  foreseen  !  Had  Sbob 
Peter  foreseen  the  dungeon  and  the  cross  befive  his^ 
perhaps  he  might  not  have  left  his  net  so  pnomptiyt^ 
follow  Jesus.  Could  eveiy  young  student  for  the  niuf- 
try  be  permitted  to  read  his  histoiy  in  advance,  I  Mi 
not  that  many  of  them  would  turn  away— one  U  tfte 
farm,  and  another  to  his  merchandise.  **  ¥6Qm  w," 
says  the  Master.  And  all  the  promise  he  inikeiB'- 
<<  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway."  God  did  not  tell  Filhn^ 
force  that  he  would  be  defeated  twenty  years  in  Mb^- 
ment,  and  be  abused  at  every  step,  before  the  final  vicfeoiy 
of  emancipation  came.  Christ  does  not  reveal  toeiciT 
young  convert  at  the  outset  all  the  trials  that  be  niiBt 
encounter,  or  the  failures  he  will  make.  All  thai  be 
assures  us  is :  '*  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ;"  "  To 
him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  the  crown  of  life.* 
Ought  we  really  to  ask  anything  more  ? 

The  whole  journey  to  heaven  is  a  walk  of  ftith.  Ob^ 
and  tmst,  is  all  that  God  requires  of  us.  Our  poor,  blind 
timidity  often  falters  and  whimpers:  *'  Lord, how  cin«0 
know  the  way  ? "  Our  divine  Leader  replies :  "  FoBov 
me.  I  am  the  Way.  I  will  lead  the  blind  in  pathi  tbit 
they  have  not  known.  I  will  make  the  darkness  ligb^ 
before  them."  Blessed  is  that  soul  which  has  kut^ 
to  trust  and  to  obey. 

The  real  conflict  in  life  is  between  ci.oosing  our  ^ 
way,  or  walking  in  God*s  way.  The  sin  of  the  siona 
lies  just  in  this,  that  he  follows  the  path  that  tees' 
most  pleasant  to  himself ;  and  the  end  of  itis-^* 
Even  Christians  are  often  terribly  tempted  to  beviP 
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rard.  Lot  chose  his  own  way,  and  it  led  him 
iL     When  he  took  (}od*8  directions,  they  led 

0  Zoar,  and  he  was  safe.    Jonah  chose  his  own 

1  it  sent  him  oferboard  into  the  raging  sea. 
took  God's  way,  and  it  led  him  to  Nineveh,  on 
I  of  love.  Peter  undertook  to  look  out  for  him- 
he  turned  liar  and  coward.  Afterward  he  let 
e  care  of  him,  and  he  went  to  sleep  calmly  in 
to  be  waked  iq>  by  a  delivering  angel.  Reader, 
I  not  always  found  the  sweetest  peace  when  you 
onfidth? 

lought  more.  Abraham  ^  knew  not  whither  he 
in  earth,  but  he  knew  he  was  heaven-bound, 
it  the  city  which  hath  foundations.  Toward  that 


glorious  capital  of  the  Great  King  he  bent  his  steadfiut 
eye  through  all  his  wanderings.  So  may  we  march  on, 
day  by  day,  from  duty  to  duty,  from  toil  to  trial ;  but  by- 
and-by  comes  the  "  eternal  weight  of  glory."  That  is 
euQugh.  Let  the  storm  roar;  yonder  is  the  haven. 
What  though  the  way  be  dark,  if  I  can  only  feel  Jesus^ 
hand  in  mine,  and  hear  him  say :  '^  It  is  I ;  Csar  not^  my 
child.  Where  I  am  thou  shalt  be  also."  This  divine 
voice  brings  the  calm.  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am 
his. 

"  So  I  go  on,  not  knowing ;  I  wonld  not  if  I  mi^t 
I  wonld  nther  walk  with  God  in  the  dark,  than  go  alona  in  th« 

I  wonld  Tathar  walk  with  him  by  Caith,  than  walk  alone  by 
sight" 


"THE  MASTEB  SAITH,  MY  TIME  IS  AT  HAHD." 

Matt.  zxtL  18. 
BT    AKKIB    LU0A8. 


(HT  time  at  hand !    0  meek  devoted  One ! 
There  was  no  murmuring  in  the  calm, 

sweet  tone 
With  which  tliou  bad'st  thy  troubled  won- 
dering band, 
jLster  saith.  My  time  is  now  at  hand."— 
bh,  speak  thus  to  him  whom  ye  shall  meet, 
a  pitcher  homeward  through  the  street, 
y  guest  chamber  ready.    There  shall  ye 
passover  yet  once  more  with  me." 

d  at  hand !    Lord  Jesus,  who  shall  say 
iguish  on  thy  burdened  spirit  lay  ? 
arfiil  shadows  of  the  coming  hour. 
Km  alone  shouldst  cope  with  Satan's  power? 
ead  forebodings  of  the  awful  gloom 
dose  round  thee  under  sin*s  dark  doom  ? 
lich  would  rise  that  sad,  unfathomed  cry — 
k1  !  My  God !  Thou  hast  forsaken !    Why  ?" 

e  at  hand !    The  bitter,  bitter  close, 
)f  Sorrows !  cf  thy  matchless  woes, 
meed,  thou  holy  One,  for  all  thy  love, 
ase  return  for  grace  all  thought  above ! 
^ei's  breast,  heaven's  high  eternal  throne, 
ftedst,  Lord,  and  cam'st  to  seek  thine  own  ; 
f  received  thee  not !    Soon  would  they  ciy, 
with  him ;  away,  and  crucify !" 

a  at  hand !    Thy  wondrous  life-work  o'er, 
b  would  tread  earth's  common  ways  no  more ! 
9  the  dead  would  at  thy  call  awake — 
ned  light  upon  blind  eyeballs  break— 
le,  the  sick,  the  outcast,  the  defiled — 
fetm  in  vain  to  hear  the  accents  mild 
meek  human  voice,  whose  gentle  word 
iog  storm-winds  and  the  wild  waves  heard. 


Thy  time  at  hand !    O'er  Salem's  fated  towers, 
Heavy  with  doom,  the  judgment  tempest  lowers. 
Alas  for  thee,  0  Zion !  for  thy  time 
Of  grace  but  lingers  for  thy  crowning  crime ; 
Soon  wilt  thou  draw  down  on  thy  guil^  head 
His  blood,  whose  tears  fell  o'er  Uiee  as  he  said, 
"  Jerusalem !  Jerusalem !  oh,  hadst  thou  known" — 
Ah !  to  the  winds  he  gave  that  plaintive  moan. 

Thy  time  at  hand  I    And,  Saviour,  thou  didst  know 
All  things  that  would  befkll  thee ;  all  the  woe 
Of  that  lone  watch  which  no  man  shared  with  thee 
In  the  dark  shades  of  sad  Gethsemane, 
When  from  thy  breaking  heart  was  wrung  the  prayefy 
^'  If  possible,  0  Father,  spare  me— spare !" 
Full  well  thou  knewest  how  bitter  was  the  cup 
Which  thy  pure  liys  so  willingly  drank  up. 

Thy  time  at  hand  !     When  thou  shouldst  look 

around 
For  help,  for  comfort,  and  none  would  be  found ; 
When  out  of  thoee  who  answered  to  thy  call 
One  would  betray  thee,  one  deny  thee ;  all 
Leave  thee  abne ;  and  e'en  thy  chosen  friend 
Watch,  hut  afar  o/,  to  the  bitter  end ; 
None  stand  beside  thee  when  the  shuddering  day 
Should  hear  from  myriad  throats, ''  Away !  away !" 

Thy  time  at  hand !    And  oh,  'twas  all  for  us 
Thy  holy  head  was  bowed  with  anguish  thus ; 
For  us  thy  sweat  bedewed  the  crimsoned  ground— 
For  us  thy  hands  with  shameful  cords  were  bound— 
For  us  thou  borest  the  purple  robe  of  scorn, 
The  mocking  reed,  the  crown  of  rending  thorn, 
The  scouige,  the  cross,  and  more  than  all,  the  hours 
When  God  forsook  thee— for  thy  plaee  wu  oun. 
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Thy  time  at  hand !    Of  which  the  promise  came 
Before  from  Eden,  with  his  sword  of  flame, 
The  aogel  chased  our  parents,  which  of  old 
Patriarchs  and  prophets  hungered  to  behold, 
When  the  dim  visions  of  the  solemn  night, 
God's  great  deliveronce  shadowed  to  their  sight ; 
Which  DmTid  sang  when  inspiration  rolled 
Christ's  awful  death-cry  o'er  his  harp  of  gdd. 

Thj  time  at  hand !    When  the  adoring  gaze 
Of  angels,  filled  with  wonder  and  amaze. 
Should  see  that  brow,  once  diademed  with  light, 
Pallid  and  death-dewed ;  -when  the  sun,  in  fHght, 
Should  veil  his  rays ;  the  mighty  rocks  should  quake. 
And  the  firm  earth  to  her  foundations  shake ; 
The  graves  should  open,  and  hell's  dark  array. 
Crest-fallen,  watch  the  strong  man  take  the  prey. 

Thy  time  at  hand!     When  those  who  looked  in 

vain 
That  thou,  the  lowly  One,  shouldst  rise  and  reign ; 
Thy  meek  brow  grace  with  Israel's  olden  crown, 
And  spread  from  land  to  land  thy  wide  renown ; 


Should  see  with  eyes  through  oootrite  weepng  dim 
That  sins  must  first  be  ^  made  to  meet  on  Him  ;" 
That  the  true  Paschal  Liab  was  dain  at  last, 
The  ssbstanoe  come  of  types  and  ahadowi  past 

Thy  time  at  hand !    Kow,  Lord,  tiiat  tine  la  o'a^ 
Death  bath  dominion  over  tbee  do  moni 
High  in  the  glory  thou  art  seated  now. 
And  many  crowns  aie  i^tteriag  on  Hiy  kov. 
And  now  each  monwot  at  thy  pieroid  Iset 
Thou  seest  the  travail  of  thy  soul  oomplefee 
In  the  lafe  folding  of  the  loog-lost  abetp, 
WhOy  weak  and  wounded,  to  tby  fcolstool  oreepi 

Amen,  dear  Lord !  amen,  and  yet  amen ! 
Thou  whose  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men 
When  most  they  scorned  thee.    Who   art  yet  nn- 

changed 
By  cold  neglect  and  insult  unestranged, 
Once  more  thy  time  draws  nigh.    Soft,  sweety  and  deir, 
A  whisper  falls  upon  each  listening  ear ; 
Hear  it,  0  pilgrims  through  a  desert  land ! 
'^  The  Master  saith,  My  time  is  now  at  hand." 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


COKCLUSION. 


LFIE  had  probably  never  heard  the  maxim, 
"  Honesty  is  the«best  policy ;"  and  if  she 
had,  she  certainly  would  not  have  believed 
it.  She  knew  how  much,  or  rather  how 
little,  she  could  earn  by  fair  work  ;  knew,  too,  that 
some  of  her  companions  would  laugh  at  her  for  trying  to 
be  honest ;  but  she  did  not  know  how  bard  the  struggle 
would  be  until  she  fairly  tried  it.  It  had  been  easy 
enough  to  slip  into  the  habit  of  pilfering,  but  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  break  it  off  when  once  it  was  commenoed. 
Again  and  again  did  she  wish  that  she  had  never  taken 
the  first  wrong  step,  never  formed  the  evil  habit  of  tak- 
ing what  was  not  her  own,  and  sometimes  she  feared  she 
should  never  break  it  off  now. 

Things  grew  worse  and  worse  with  the  two  giris  as  the 
winter  advanced.  Often  they  were  without  fire  and  with- 
out food,  except  the  market  refuse  Elfie  brought  home. 
Susie  had  tried  again  and  again  to  get  a  {dace,  such  as  the 
grocer's,  but  no  cme  wanted  a  giri,  it  seemed,  or  at  least 
no  one  wanted  her.  It  must  be  that  everybody  believed 
her  to  be  a  thief,  she  thought ;  and  Elfie  thought  so  too, 
and  that  made  her  so  bitter  that  she  said  one  day,  ''  I 
won't  try  to  be  honest  any  longer ;  everybody  says  I  am 
a  thief,  and  so  I  may  as  well  be  one  ;  it's  better  to  steal 
than  to  starve." 


<<0  Elfie,  don't  say  that !"  exclaimed  Sane.  MTe 
haven't  starved  yet,  and  we^ve  managed  to  kofOB 
home  too,  though  we  have  had  to  aell  some  tf  tte 
things.'' 

Elfie  looked  round  at  the  almost  bare  room.  *I^ 
no  good  trying  any  longer,  Susie,**  she  aud,  "thflvA 
such  a  lot  of  poor  girls  in  LondoD,  God  has  ftigol  al 
about  us  two." 

'*  No,  he  has  not ;  I'm  sure  he  has  not,"  said  Som; 
*'  he  is  'our  Father,'  and  so  he  can't  foiget  us." 

''  Well,  he  don't  mean  to  help  us,  then,"  said  Elfie. 
'^  It's  all  my  fault,  I  know ;  I  was  a  thief,  and  tbafsf^ 
he  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  me ;  Fbi  too  UcI,I 
know." 

'<  You're  not,  Elfie.  Jesus  died  to  aaTB  lassaa^vi^ 
sinners  like  you  and  me,  Elfie.  He  saved  the  thief  oo 
the  cross,  and  said  he  should  be  with  him  in  pandise; 
and  he  will  save  us— save  us  from  our  flim^  at  veil  ss  the 
punishment  of  them." 

But  Elfie  shook  her  head.  <<  I  can't  bear  to  see  jflo 
hungry,  Susie,"  she  said  with  a  choking  aob;  ''aadit^s 
hard  to  see  the  potatoes  and  tnxnips  tfaevi  intbe  ne^^ 
and  hear  the  men  say  we  are  a  se^  of  little  tUenii  ^ 
sure  to  help  ourselves,  and  tbm  comeawmyiriittKmttil^' 
ing  one.    You  don't  know  bow  faaid  it  fa.* 
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trae  enongh.  Even  Sosie  did  not  kmcm  the 
nes8  £]fie  was  daily  endoring  in  hat  «iQbiti  to 
bot  that  the  straggle  was  »  hard  one  abe  fiilly 
d,  and  she  said,  ^  Only  Jesus  knows  just  how 
f  Elfie ;  hot  he  wont  let  it  be  more  tiian  yea 
He  will  send  us  some  help  soon.  Fm  sore  he 
liapa  you'll  be  able  to  earn  a  lot  of  money  to- 

)pe,  however,  was  doomed  to  disappointment, 
been  so  many  times  before,  fflfie  cane  home 
a  few  bruised  apples  and  a  hsndfel  of  dried 
the  reward  of  her  day's  toil ;  and  Sosie  made 
ind  to  speak  to  the  teacher  at  the  school  that 
L  She  had  often  tiioaght  of  doing  this,  b«t 
»t  she  should  say,  as  so  many  othtts  bad  done, 
tiave  anything  to  do  with  thieves,"  had  made 
t  from  telling  even  her  how  they  were  placed. 
i  Elfie  what  she  meant  to  do ;  Imt  all  hopeliad 
now,  and  she  paid  little  attention  to  what  was 
9  divided  the  apples  and  crusts  between  then, 
oon  eaten  her  own  share;  bat  Sosie^s  lenained 
tonched,  and  she  ooald  not  hdp  looking  long- 
lids  them. 

iw  this,  and  pushed  them  towaids  her.    *'Toa 
Bfie— I  can't,"  she  said. 
eat !"  exclaimed  Elfie,  to  whom  such  a  thing 
most  incredible. 

'm  not  hungry,  only  sick,**  said  Sosie.  And, 
Bit  op  any  longer,  she  hud  herself  down  on  the 
e  waited  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  took  the 
i  crusts  across  to  her,  but  Susie  took  no  notice 
eated  entreaties  to  eat,  and  at  laat  Elfie  grew 
L  She  put  the  apple  down,  and  bent  over 
nanimate  fsce,  and  kissed  the  cold  lips.  ^*  Oh, 
m  your  eyes,  or  speak  to  me !"  she  said,  be- 
►  cry. 

ire  was  only  a  faint  moan  in  response  to  her 
and  she  flew  off  to  knock  at  the  door  of  one 
er  lodges.  But  the  woman  was  not  «t  home, 
ran  down-stairs  and  out  into  the  street,  taking 
)wards  the  school  as  the  only  place  of  friendly 
^ust  as  she  was  turning  a  comer,  panting  and 
,  she  ran  against  the  teacher,  which  brought 
sbrupt  standstill 

leed  not  be  in*  such  a  huiry  to-night,  Elfie  ; 
school,  you  know." 

d  forgotten  this ;  but  for  a  minute  or  two  she 
speak,  but  looked  into  the  teachei's  free, 
m  remember  I  told  you  there  was  to  be  a 
r  gentlemen  to  talk  about  getting  a  home  or 
some  of  you  poor  children  ?"  said  the  teacher, 
dded.  "  I  know,"  she  said ;  ^'  but  do  come  to 
Aer." 
ne !  what  is  the  matter  with  her?"  asked  the 

t  know,  but  I  think  she  is  going  to  die,"  and 
rs  broke  out  afresh.  At  the  same  moment 
niDy  on  his  way  to  the  meeting  at  the  Bagged  | 


dobool,  atopped  to  sgmk  to  the  teacbei^  and  lookid  at 
Slfie.    «  What  k  tiia  matter,  my  child  ?"  be  asked. 

''Sontfa  bad,  afry  die  oan'tea*  theappie  Pve  brooght 
home  for  bee" 

''  I  am  going  to  aee  what  it  is,"  said  the  teacher. 
^  Susie  Sanders  is  one  of  oor  best  scholars." 

**  When  ia  yoiir  mothei^  mj  dear  } "  asked  the  deigy- 


''Sontfa  mother  ia  dead,  and  I  ain't  got  one," 
Elfie. 

^I  think  I  will  eome  with  yon,  and  aee  aboat  theae 
giria,"  aaid  the  minister  ;  and .  he  and  the  teacfatr 
followed  Elfie  to  Fnher'aLaDe. 

Poor  Elfie  was  in  a  great  fright,  for  it  was  quite  dark,, 
and  they  had  no  candk,  and  how  the  visitors  were  to 
find  thdr  way  up<«tairs  she  did  not  know.  At  the  door 
she  paaaed,  and  whnpered,  '<  We  live  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  teacher,  and  we  can't  afford  to  buy  candlea." 

The  dergyman  o^Miheaid  tiie  whisper,  and  pot  his 
hand  into  bia  pocket  ^  Here^s  sixpence,  child  ;  ran 
and  boy  a  candie,  and  a  box  of  ludfers." 

Elfie  darted  off,  but  when  she  laid  the  money  on  the 
counter  at  the  shop,  she  saw  that  instead  of  a  sixpence, 
the  minister  had  given  her  a  half-aovereign.  What 
riches  it  seemed  to  her ;  bow  much  she  could  boy  with 
all  this  money  ;  and  instincthraly  her  hand  went  over 
it,  as  it  lay  on  the  coanter. 

A  penny  candle  and  a  box  of  matches,  she  knew,  coat 
three  half-pence,  and  this  taken  from  sixpence  would 
leave  fioarpenee  half-penny,  and  this  she  resolved  to 
return  to  the  minister,  keeping  the  rest  for  herseUl 
He  had  told  her  it  was  aixpenoe,  so  this  theft  vrould 
never  be  known ;  and  she  took  the  pile  of  aUver  and 
tied  it  op  in  a  bit  of  rag,  and  hid  it  in  her  boaom  as 
aoon  as  she  got  ootside  the  shop,  and  then  tan  back  to 
where  the  minister  and  the  teacher  were  waitiAg.  The 
gentleman  toiAi  the  change,  and  the  teacher  lighted  the 
candle  and  went  on  op-atairs,  followed  by  Elfie,  who 
seemed  aoddenly  to  have  fbrgctt^  her  anxiety  far 
Sosie,  and  lingered  behind.  In  troth,  Elfie  dreaded  to 
aee  that  white  fMe^  with  thia  money  hidden  in  her 
bosom ;  and  already  began  to  wish  she  had  not  kept  it, 
for  it  made  her  feel  so  raiaemMe. 

At  length  the  little  ganet  was  readied,  and  there 
lay  Sosie,  cold  and  inaenaiUe  as  Elfie  had  left  her,  with 
the  tUrty  diy  crusta  and  brotsed  apple  lying  hj  her 
aide. 

The  gentleman  ottered  an  exdamation  of  surprise  as 
he  looked  roond  the  room,  while  the  teacher  went  across 
and  raised  poor  Sosie^s  head,  glancing  at  the  dry  orosts 
as  she  did  sa  ^Poor  girl,  she  seems  Tcry  ilL  What 
has  she  had  to  eat  to-day  ? "  she  asked,  speaking  to  Elfie, 
who  had  flong  herself  on  the  floor  at  Susie'a  feel 

<<Kothing,"  answered  Elfie  through  her  sobs;  <*8be 
oooldn't  eat  the  cnosta  and  apples  I  got.'* 

''And  18  that  a2^  yoQ  have  had  ?"  asked  the  dergy- 
man. 

Bot  ioatead  cf  anawering,  Elfie  boried  her  head  ta 
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the  bed-clothes,  sobbing,  "  0  Susie,  Susie,  do  op^  your 
eyes  and  speak  to  me  once  more,  and  let  me  tell  you  ail 
about  this  dreadful  money  ;  I  won't  keep  it,  I  hate  it,*' 
she  added  passionately  tugging  at  the  bosom  of  her 
ragged  frock,  and  at  last  dashing  a  little  bundle  to  the 
floor. 

The  teacher  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  what 
Elfie  was  saying,  for  the  clergyman  was  speaking  to 
her,  asking  what  was  to  be  done  with  Susie,  who  was 
evidently  sufifering  from  want  and  privation.  The 
room  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  send  Elfie  to  buy  some  coals  and  wood,  and  then, 
when  the  fire  was  lighted,  for  some  milk  and  a  loaf  of 
bread. 

While  the  teacher  was  lighting  the  fire,  and  the 
minister  cutting  some  slices  of  bread  from  the  loaf, 
Susie  slowly  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  round  her. 
Elfie  saw  the  change,  and  the  next  moment  was  kneel- 
ing at  her  side.  '^  0  Susie,  Susie,  I  almost  forgot ; 
but  Jesus  saved  me  from  being  quite  a  thief  again.  As 
soon  as  ever  I  saw  you,  I  remembered  what  you  said, 
and  tlirew  the  money  down." 

**  Poor  Elfie,"  said  Susie  in  a  whisper  ;  and  then 
becoming  conscious  of  the  fire  and  candle  light,  and  the 
presence  of  others  in  the  room,  she  said  in  a  frightened 
tone,  "What  is  it,  Elfie?" 

But  Elfie  was  pushed  aside,  and  tiie  teacher  came 
fonvard  with  a  little  warm  milk  in  a  cup^  and  gave  a 
few  spoonfuls  to  Susie.  The  first  was  poured  down  her 
throat  ;  but  she  took  the  rest  eagerly,  and  then 
whispered,  "  More,  please." 

The  minister  could  not  bear  to  look  at  that  pale,  fam- 
ished face,  and  turned  away  to  crumble  some  of  the  bread 
into  the  milk,  and  urged  Elfie  to  eat  some.  Elfie,  how- 
ever, could  talk  of  nothing  but  money,  it  seemed,  and  so 
at  length  the  minister  said,  "  What  is  this  you  are 
talking  about— what  money  have  you  stolen  ?" 

"  0  sir,  I  didn't  think  about  stealing  when  you  sent 
me  for  the  candle.  I  promised  Susie  I  never  would 
steal  again ;  but  when  I  saw  what  a  lot  of  money  there 
was,  and  you  thought  it  was  only  sixpence,  I  took  it, 
and  here  it  is,"  and  Elfie  gave  him  the  little  pile  of 
silver  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  dirty  rag. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the  clergyman  could 
fully  understand  the  mistake  he  had  made,  and  how  he 
should  make  it  was  then  a  mystery  to  him.  And  by 
the  time  this  was  made  somewhat  clear  to  his  mind,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  to  attend  the  meeting,  for  it 
was  very  late  now,  and  what  he  had  seen  made  him 
more  anxious  than  ever  that  a  refuge  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  poor  destitute  children  of  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  minister  had  placed  the  money  given  back  to  hun 
by  Elfie  in  the  hand  of  the  teacher,  to  be  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  two  girls ;  and  after  she  had  seen 
them  both  eat  a  basin  of  bread  and  milk,  she  questioned 
them  upon  their  mode  of  living,  and  asked  why  they 
had  never  mentioned  to  her  Susie's  wish  to  get  a  place. 


Both  girls  l6oked  confused,  and  Susie  aaid, ''  I  was 
afraid,  tauter." 

''  Afraid !"  repeated  the  teacher. 

"  Yes,  teacher,  everybody  said  Susie  was  a  thieC^"  said 
Elfie  with  a  Uttle  heightened  colour.  **  She  didn't 
deserve  to  be  called  a  thief,"  she  went  on,  *^  bat  I  did ; 
I  often  used  to  steal  things,  but  I  don't  now,  for  I 
couldn't  bear  to  think  Susie  should  bear  my  punishinent 
all  for  nothing." 

^  And  so  this  is  why  you  gave  the  money  bad^  to- 
night ?"  said  the  teacher. 

Elfie  nodded.  <<  I  couldn't  help  it,"  she  said,  "^  when 
I  saw  Susie  ;  all  she  had  said  about  our  Father's  love, 
and  what  the  Lord  Jesus  had  suffered  to  save  roe  from 
my  sins,  came  back  to  my  mind,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
throw  the  money  down." 

Susie  had  only  dimly  understood  what  she  said  before, 
but  it  was  explained  to  her  now,  and  likewise  that  she 
was  not  to  attempt  to  go  out  the  next  day  until  her 
teacher  had  been  to  see  her  again.  She  wai  oUifBi 
to  leave  them  now,  and  giving  Susie  some  iimmi^  I0 
buy  food  for  the  next  morning,  she  took  her  de|4itanu 

After  she  bad  gone,  the  two  girls  sat  talking  of  all  thit 
had  happened,  but  it  was  evident  Elfie  was  greatly  bowed 
down  at  the  thought  of  her  attempt  to  rob  the  miniilK. 

'*  I  shall  never  learn  to  be  honest,"  she  said ;  ^  for  if 
I  see  anything  I  can  take,  I  want  it  directly,  and  1 
seem  to  forget  everything  else." 

"  But  Jesus  has  helped  you  to  b^gin,  Elfie,  and  bell 
help  you  to  keepon  till  you  quite  hate  the  sin,"  aaid  Sane. 

"  I  dont  really  like  it  now,"  said  Elfie. 

"  Well,  that  is  something,  for  yon  did  love  itove; 
you  said  so,"  replied  Susie  quick^.  ^  Jesus  has  mdt 
you  dislike  it,  and  he  will  go  on  helping  you." 

"But  I  am  so  wicked,  I  shan't  mind  a1>out  bkUf 
if  I  have  to  stay  here  for  ever;  and  it's  alwa>s  so  hud  to 
keep  honest." 

This  was  just  what  the  minister  was  saying  to  loae 
gentlemen  as  they  walked  home  together.  TemptitioM 
were  so  strong,  the  battle  of  life  so  hard,  for  these  poor 
little  street  children,  that  it  was  no  wonder  they  gic 
up  to  be  wicked  men  and  women. 

When  he  saw  the  teacher  again,  he  beards  Saiie's 
wish  to  learn  to  be  a  servant,  and  all  she  had  told  Ixr 
concerning  her  mother,  and  he  resolved  to  befriemi 
her  if  he  could. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  any  one  to  tske  a 
girl,  without  a  character,  from  such  a  place  as  Fisher's 
Lane,  he  knew  ;  but  he  thought  his  wife  would  do  so, 
and  could  find  her  some  employment  in  helping  the 
other  servants,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  Susie  bend 
that  she  was  to  go  to  the  minister's  house  about  (his. 
But,  to  the  teacher's  surprise,  Susie  burst  into  tear^snd 
said,  "  Please,  ma'am,  could  Elfie  go  instead  of  me  1" 

"Instead  of  you?"  repeated  her  teacher,  "wfajl 
thought  you  wanted  to  be  a  servant." 

"Tes,  teacher,  but  so  does  Elfie— and— and  rn 
aficaid  Elfie  would  give  up  trying,  if  I  was  to  go  awaj." 
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don't  think  Elfie  would  be  able  to  do  the 
ced,"  aaid  the  teacher. 

>k«i  diMi^mted.    "Tm  very  aony,"  she 
I  can't  leave  Elfie." 

her  had  thought,  too,  it  would  never  do  to 
oor  little  friendless  creature  to  herself,  and 
here  was  already  a  great  change  efibcted  in 
ier,  she  had  determined  to  take  charge  of  her 
Ifie  could  run  errands,  and  go  to  school  with 
and  by-and-by  she  would  learn  to  do  things 
MNue  and  make  herself  useful ;  and  she  told 
■  {ftlannow. 


^'  Oh  thank  you,  then,  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  have  this 
place,"  said  Susie  joyfully,  and  she  went  at  once  to 
prepare  herself  for  the  walk.  It  was  settled  that  she 
should  go  as  kitchen-maid,  as  soon  as  some  decent 
dothes  could  be  made  for  her,  and  at  the  same  time 
Elfie  would  take  up  her  abode  with  the  teacher.  Thej 
woukL  still  see  each  other,  for  Susie  was  to  attend  the 
Bagged  School  of  an  evening,  and  Elfie  promised  to  go 
to  church  every  Sunday,  that  she  might  sit  by  her,  and 
hear  from  the  lips  of  their  kind  friend  truths  which 
they— young  as  they  were— had  exiierienced ;  and  this 
above  all  otheis,  ''Our  Father^s"  love. 
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T  IS  just  one  hundred  years  ago  since  John 

Howard  was  initiated  into  his  life-work  of 

Prison  Reform  by  his  appointment  to  the 

office  of  Sheriff  of  Bedford.    It  may  not 

nopriate  centennial  commemoration  of  that 

ivent  to  trace  briefly  the  principal  incidents 

md  to  note  the  results  of  his  philanthropic 

ward's  &ther  was  a  successful  London  mer- 
rdigion  a  Nonconformist,  of  respectable 
dL  Having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune 
\  retired  to  the  little  village  of  Oardington  in 
te,  where  the  subject  of  this  p^>er— early 
»y  the  death  of  his  mother— spent  the  years 
hood.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  definitely 
i  was  probably  in  the  year  1726.  He  was  a 
,  and  sickly  child,  giving  no  augury  of  that 
'  character  and  force  of  will  which  he  after- 
sed. 

[oward  had  good  masters,  but  exhibited  no 
earning.  He  was  early  placed  in  a  London 
>use,  where,  among  ledgers  and  day-books, 
d  bills  of  lading,  he  formed  that  practical 
ce  with  business,  and  acquired  those  habits 
,  which  characterized  his  after-life.  At  the 
mteen  he  became,  by  his  fathei's  death,  the 
arly  the  whole  of  his  large  fortune.  But 
lealth  was  poor,  and  a  change  of  air  and 
became  imperative.  He  therefore  forsook 
skies  of  London  for  the  balmy  atmosphere 
and  Italy.  While  on  the  Continent,  his 
iningand  his  high  moral  principles  preserved 
be  fashionable  vice  and  folly  of  the  gay  Euro- 
Is  in  which  he  sojourned. 
»tum  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  two 
vas  obliged  by  his  precarious  health  to  live 
fe  of  an  invalid  at  Stoke,  Newington.  Here 
»ok  place  which  gives  an  insight  into  his 
He  lodged  with  a  widow,  a  Mrs.  Loidore. 


She,  too,  had  been  an  invalid  for  years,  was  in  hamble 
circumstances,  homely  in  appearance,  and  fif^-two  years 
of  age.  While  in  her  house,  Howard  became  daoger- 
ously  ilL  She  tended  him  like  a  mother,  and  nursed 
the  sick  stranger  back  to^  life.  On  his  recovery  he 
astonished  his  simple  landlady  by  the  offer  of  his  hand, 
his  heart,  his  fortune.  She  refused  his  rather  portentous 
offer,  ailing  as  reasons  her  age— more  than  twice  his 
own— and  their  disparity  in  social  position.  He  was 
urgent:  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  marry  her,  he  said ;  and, 
having  overcome  her  scruples,  marry  her  he  did. 

The  wedded  life  of  this  singularly  matched  couple — 
one  of  calm  and  quiet  joy— lasted  only  three  years,  when 
Howard's  grave  and  gentle  spouse,  always  infirm  in 
health,  died.  His  domestic  ties  dissolved,  his  empty 
heart  yearned  for  employment  to  fill  its  vacuity.  Action 
was  a  habit  and  necessity  of  his  souL  The  fearful 
earthquake  of  1755  had  just  occurred.  The  city  of 
Lisbon  was  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  60,000  of  its 
inhabitants  were  buried  in  its  ruins.  Howard  hastened 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  sufferers ;  but  his  generous 
purpose  was  frustrated.  The  Seven  Years'  War  was 
raging.  French  privateers  swept  the  seas.  Hoaturd 
was  ci^tured,  and  suffered  the  barbarities  inflicted  upon 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  French  dungeons  of  Brest ;  and 
those  sufferings  he  never  foigot  The  iron  of  afflictioQ 
entered  his  own  soul,  and  made  it  ever  thereafter  more 
sensitive  to  the  sorrows  of  others.  He  was  released  on 
parole,  obtained  an  exchange,  and  rested  not  till  he  had 
procured  the  freedom  of  all  his  fellow-prisoners. 

In  three  years  Howard  married  again ;  and  this  time 
the  choice  of  his  heart  was— in  age,  rank,  person,  and 
character — every  way  worthy  of  the  good  man  whose 
life  she  was  to  bless.  Mild,  amiable,  pious,  and  philan- 
thropic, she  ably  seconded  his  benevolent  designs.  With 
a  spirit  answering  to  his  own,  during  the  first  weeks  of 
their  honeymoon  she  sold  the  most  of  her  jewels  to 
establish  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  the 
destitute.    Bicher  jewels  in  her  husband's  eyee,  and  a 
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fairer  adornment  of  her  character,  were  her  alms^eeds 
and  charities,  than  any  wealth  of  pearls  or  diamonds 
that  coiild  bedeck  her  person,  and  in  the  ai^t  of  God 
an  ornament  of  greater  price.  After  seven  yean  of 
wedded  happineas  she  was  snatched  away  ontimely  in 
giving  birth  to  their  only  child. 

The  blow  fdl  with  appalling  force  on  the  beieafed 
hnsband.  Howard's  dream  of  joy  was  over.  His  bearf  s 
love,  withered  at  its  core,  never  budded  again.  His 
thoughts  dwelt  often  with  the  pa9t  The  annivenary 
of  his  Harriet's  death  was  a  day  of  &sting  and  pn^yer, 
and  the  whispered  utterance  of  her  name  qoickeaed  the 
pulsings  of  his  heart  till  it  grew  still  for  ever.  On  her 
tombstone,  in  grateful  recollection  of  her  virtues,  her 
hnsband  inscribed  the  touching  tribute  of  praise  :— 

"She  opened  her  mouth  with  wisdom; 
And  in  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.** 

Howard's  health  gave  way  beneath  the  intensity  of 
his  grieU  He  again  sought  the  balmy  air  of  Italy  for 
its  restoration.  But  the  glowing  skies,  and  lovely 
scenery,  and  ^rioos  art  of  that  favoured  land  possessed 
no  longer  the  absorbing  interest  they  once  had.  A 
noble  purpose  filled  his  souh  and  swayed  his  will  as  the 
moon  the  tides  of  ocean.  A  new  zeal  fired  his  heart : 
not  the  passive  contemplation  of  pathetic  dead  Christs 
on  canvas,  but  succouring  his  living  image  in  the  person 
of  sufifering  humanity  was  henceforth  the  purpose  of  his 
life.  So,  on  partial  restoration  to  health  at  Turin,  be 
abandoned  his  design  of  wintering  in  Naples,  ^As  I 
feared,"  be  writes  in  his  journal,  "  the  misimprovement 
of  a  talent  spent  in  mere  curiosity,  and  as  many  dona- 
tions must  be  suspended  for  my  pleasure Oh!  why 

should  vanity  and  folly,  pictures  and  baubles,  or  even 
the  stupendous  mountains,  beautiful  hills,  or  rich  valleys, 
which  ere  long  will  be  consumed,  engross  the  thoughts 
of  a  candidate  for  an  everlasting  kingdom  !  Look  up, 
my  soul !  How  low,  how  mean,  how  little  is  everything 
but  what  has  a  view  to  that  glorious  workl  of  light  and 
love ! " 

The  immediate  occasion  of  his  entering  on  his  great 
life-task  was,  as  we  have  seen,  his  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  Sheriff  of  Bedford  in  the  year  1773.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  energy.  To  him  the 
shrievalty  was  no  mere  matter  of  gold  lace  and  red 
plush,  of  petty  pomp  and  ostentation,  but  of  earnest 
work.  He  forthwith  began  his  inspection  of  Bedford 
Jail.  That  old  historic  prison  beccMues  thus  invested 
with  a  twofold  interest.  At  its  gate,  padlocked  by  the  1^, 
John  Bunyan  often  sold  the  tags  and  laces,  by  making 
which  he  won  his  bread.  Yet  to  his  rapt  soul  its  gloomy 
vaults  were  glorified  by  the  beatific  vision  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  there  airs  from  the  ''Land  Benlah" 
breathed. 

Tiie  appalling  horrors  of  those  hideous  cells,  which 
had  been  thus  hallowed  with  the  light  of  genius,  smote 
tlie  heart  of  Howard  with  consternation.  It  was  a 
revelation  of  duty  to  his  soul.    Here  was  a  mission 


worthy  of  his  seaL  To  nfonu  the  prison  system  of 
England,  to  grapple  with  its  dke  evila,  to  drag  to  light 
its  dark  iacts,  mnd  to  take  awaj  from  his  cooairy  the 
reproach  of  her  infiamous  treatment  of  her  priionen,— 
this  was  to  be  henceforth  the  wotk  of  his  htt. 

The  Bedford  jailer  had  bo  foes  from  the  ooBBty,  bat 
lived  by  oppressing  the  pnaonersL  Howud  dennmdeii 
for  him  a  stated  salary.  The  Bench  of  Jmiirei,sfkr 
their  wont,  asked  for  preoadents.  Hovmid  nde  iolilltt 
neighbouring  esantiee  in  aearoh  of  ibmL  Whit  he 
aongfat  be  found  not,  but  he  faond  tint  vhieh  fiHed  ha 
soul  with  grief  and  indignation— a  vorid  of  na,  of  adfer 
ing,  and  of  wrong  before  unknown.  He  forthwith  bor- 
rowed in  all  the  dungeons  in  England — ^literally  bur- 
roved,  for  many  of  them  were  underground,  sometiines 
mere  cavcini  in  the  solid  rock,  in  which  human  beings 
were  immured  for  years.  No  place,  however  obscure  ix 
remote,  escaped  his  inspection  ;  his  official  positioD,  his 
munificent  charity,  and  his  resolute  will  everywhere  pro- 
curing him  admission. 

Sadder  than  the  wildest  horrors  of  fietioD  wen  the 
awful  realities  of  EngUnd's  dungeons— the  ^ont  in 
Europe  save  those  of  the  Inquisition.    The  cnaditinB  tf 
tbe  prison-worid— «  world  distinct  hy  iCnU^  with  its 
own  peculiar  faiws  and  usages,  and  with  a  deasely 
crowded  populations-was  simply  execraUeL    It  was,  io 
the  words  of  one  who  has  made  the  subject  a  fpedd 
study,  '*  a  festering  mass  of  moral  and  physical  oomp- 
tion."    The  prisons  were  very  pandemonia— ohaaben 
of  horrors— whose  misery  and  wickedneas  nod  the 
dreadful  pictures  of  the  regkma  of  eternal  gjtooai  iafk 
pages  of  the  Italian  poet.    They  were  a  wocld  vitW 
the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  their  inraatai  kjui 
the  protection  or  control  of  the  law.    Religiott  isd  Hi 
rites  were  banished  from  a  region  cnt  off  fram  miBor 
tion,  apparently  a  precinct  of  hell,  and  wlxmtj  wtk 
over  to  the  government  of  fiends.    The  cruelty,  sad  bit, 
and  cursed  greed  for  gold  of  a  brutal  jaiiar^whsit- 
quently  united  the  hamane  profession  of  haopMn  tobis 
normal  duty  of  warden,  were  indulged  withoat  mUiiirf 
Men  had  to  crouch  at  a  narrow  wicket  in  the  door  mi 
gasp  for  breath.    The  stench  was  intoleiable.  Thoe 
was  frequently  no  straw,*  and  prisonen  had  to  hy  Ibff 
rheumatic  limbs  on  the  damp  and  oold  atone  flooK  I<^ 
to  those  who  had  money  the  utmost  lioenae  was  tSevd 
The  keepers  pandered  to  the  worst  vices  of  those  ^ 
could  bribe  their  aid. 

The  inhumanity  practised  seems  incredible.  **  la  tbe 
episcopal  City  of  Ely,"  writes  Howard,  ^  the  prison  m 
rickety  and  ruinous,  but  instead  of  strengthaoaig  the 


*  Tn  one  large  prison  the  allowanoo  for  beddisf  wu  *  go^  * 
year !  The  yictnaUing  tru  fumed  oat  to  mmmaMij  ■itl*** 
who  lired  bj  starviiiK  the  vit^imB  thaj  wwe  imM  Id  ImrI  P^ 
vision  for  clothing  there  was  none,  and  maojr  poor  wxetdMi  w* 
naked  in  consequence.  Light  and  air  were  apparantlj  eoab*' 
band.  Seldom  were  pablie  fees  paid  to  the  wudsv;  wtbi*** 
trarj,  the  oocupaais  at  that  oiBoe  freqnaatlj  paid  lam* sou'' 
the  privilege  of  pillage  and  plunder  which  it  afftodsd.  t^ 
wardenship  of  the  fleet  Prison  wai  told  for  £6^0001 
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walls  and  doois,  the  cheaper  plan  was  adopted  of  diun- 
ing  the  prisoners  on  their  hacks  to  the  floor,  passing 
over  them  seferal  hais  of  iron,  and  fastening  an  iron 
eoUar  studded  with  sfHkes  round  their  necks  to  prevent 
their  escape.** 

Howaid  found  comparatifely  few  felons  in  the  prisons. 
The  frequ«it  jail  deliferies,  when  the  unfortunate 
wvstdies  were  dragged  on  hurdles  to  the  pkioe  of  ezeco- 
lioD,  and,  amid  ereiy  indignity,  put  to  death,  effectnaUy 
emptied  the  cdls  of  the  more  flagrant  criminals.  It  was 
found  dieaper  to  hang  them  than  to  keep  them  in  prison ; 
and  this  inhuman  policy  was  puUidy  adfoeated  hy 
eminent  jurists.  The  poor  debtors,  who  could  not  be 
hanged  for  thdr  misfortunes,  were  allowed  to  rot  in 
dnngeoDSL  Howard,  when  he  met  such,  generally  paid 
their  d^yte  and  set  them  free.  Occasionally,  to  his  great 
grief,  his  charity  was  too  late.  At  Cardiff,  a  debtor  to  the 
exchequer  to  the  amount  of  £7,  languished  in  prison  for 
ten  yean,  and  died  just  before  the  liberator  came. 

Tbe  fiame  of  Howard's  inquiries  spread  rapidly.  He 
mn  nmmoned  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
gife  evidence  on  the  state  of  prisons.  His  levelatiens 
ovaiwhelmed  the  legislatiue  and  the  country  with  sor- 
prisoL  He  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to  reoeife 
hi  ftnnal  thanks.  As  a  result  of  his  importunity,  an 
Act  WW  passed  for  the  inspection  and  reform  of  pnsoiis. 
Knowing  the  inertness  of  the  ofiicial  mind,  Howard  i»- 
tohttd  to  see  personally  that  the  Act  was  put  in  force. 
Hk  yesence  carried  light  and  air,  food  and  raiment, 
lympftiiy  and  consolation  to  hundreds  of  dungeons, 
and  life  and  liberty  to  many  who  were  unjustly  de- 
tained. 

About  this  time  Howard  became  a  candidate  for  the 
parliamentary  representation  of  Bedford.    He  lost  the 
eleetioo^  however,  by  a  narrow  majority.    He  was  no  ex- 
peri  in  the  electioneering  tactics  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  exceedingly  chagrined,  for  he 
thonght  that  the  political  rights  of  nonconformity  were 
compromised  in  his  person ;  but  he  thus  devoutly  re- 
OQidt  hia  submission  to  the  decrees  of  Providence :  '*  I 
would  say, '  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  him  do  what  seemeth 
him  good.    He  maketh  light  to  arise  out  of  darkness.* " 
Howard  lived  to  see  that  light,  and  to  know  that  God 
bad  reserved  him  for  something  nobler  than  the  repre- 
•entation  of  the  petty  borough  of  Bedford.    His  privilege 
it  mm  to  give  a  voice,  whose  echo  should  ring  around 
the  world,  to  the  great  dumb  weltering  mass  of  human 
mretebedness  languishing   and  dying  in  a  thousand 
dnngeons. 

Howard  had  hitherto  confined  his  philanthropic  la- 
bomn  to  C^reat  Britain ;  but  this  was  too  limited  a  range 
for  bis  sympathies.  They  could  not  be  confined  within 
tbe  narrow  seas,  but,  like  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  en- 
coaipaned  the  earth.  A  wider  horizon  of  suffering  was 
liefoie  him,  which  he  was  eager  to  explore.  So  he  over- 
leaped the  barriers  of  national  distinction,  and  dahned 
tbe  w)rld  as  the  field  of  his  labours.  He  started  upon 
m  grand  tour  of  the  (^d  historic  lands  of  Europe,  **  not)" 


to  use  the  language  of  Burke— ^^  not  to  survej  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  pahices  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not 
to  make  accurate  measurement  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosities  of  modern 
art ;  not  to  collect  medals  nor  collate  manuscripts ;— but 
to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons,  to  plunge  into  the 
infection  of  hospitals,  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow 
and  pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery^ 
depression,  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  forgotten, 
to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and 
to  compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all 
countries." 

In  1777  Howard  published  his  great  woric  on  the 
<*  State  of  Prisons*' — a  gallery  of  liorrors  almost  as  ter- 
rific as  Dante's  vision  of  the  realms  of  gloom.  In  the 
execution  of  this  work  he  was  so  extremely  conscien- 
tious, that  while  reading  the  proof  he  would  sometimea 
start  off  on  a  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles,  to  verify 
some  doubtful  fact,  or  to  obtain  some  fresh  information. 
This  magnum  opusy  on  which  he  bestowed  such  expendi- 
ture of  toil  and  money,  was  at  length  literally  yntf?i  to  thfr 
public ;  for  besides  presenting  copies  to  the  press  and  ta 
every  prominent  individual  in  the  kingdom,  he  ordered 
the  remainder  to  be  sold  below  the  coat  of  printing  and 
paper. 

In  1781,  the  indefatigable  phUanthropist  started  on  a 
new  continental  tour  through  Denmaric,  Norway,  Russia,. 
Poland,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Portugal  While  on  the  voy- 
age from  Civita  Yecchia  to  Leghorn,  an  incident  occurred 
which  gave  a  new  direction  and  a  fresh  impulse  to  his 
labours.  A  storm  arose,  and  theur  shattered  bark  was- 
successively  driven  upon  the  Tuscan  and  the  African 
coasts.  But  everywhere  the  inhabitants,  both  Christian 
and  Moslem,  refused  them  permission  to  land — their 
fears  of  the  infection  of  the  terrible  plague  conquering 
every  instinct  of  humanity  in  their  breasts.  This  inci- 
dent made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Howard. 
Here  was  a  new  source  of  human  suffering  to  be  ex- 
plored, and  the  misery  it  caused  if  possible  removed. 
He  was  now  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  health,, 
always  infirm,  was  sore  broken.  He  had  already  trar 
vell^  42,000  miles  over  Europe — from  Lisbon  to  Mos- 
cow, from  Stockholm  to  Naples— in  all  manner  of  con- 
veyances—in cumbrous  diligence  or  lumbering  drosky,. 
on  horsebadc  or  on  foot.  He  had  sacrificed  a  life  of 
ease  and  dignity  for  the  self-denying  toil  of  an  apostle 
or  a  martyr.  He  had  expended  £30,000  on  his  labouia^ 
of  love.  Most  men  would  now  have  ceased  from  theu: 
toil,  and  enjoyed  in  old  age  theu:  well-earned  rest  Not 
so  he.  While  human  suffering  could  be  relieved,  and 
human  sorrow  assuaged,  his  philanthropic  efforts  must 
know  no  surcease.  He  girded  up  again  his  loins,  and 
took  bis  pilgrim-staff  in  hand,  and  set  forth  to  encounter 
the  perils  of  disease  and  death  in  their  most  frightful 
forms. 

He  went  forth  alone  in  his  sublime  crusade  against 
the  dreaded  plague,  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  Eu- 
rope.   He  knew  the  dang^,  and  would  not  suffer  even 
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his  faithful  servant,  the  companion  of  all  his  former 
travels,  to  share  it.  He  explored  the  lazarets  and 
hospitals  of  Marseilles,  Rome,  Naples,  Yaletta,  Zante, 
Smyrna,  and  Constantinople.  He  daringly  penetrated 
pest-houses  and  infected  caravanseries.  He  seemed  to 
bear  a  charmed  life.  He  braved  the  fever-demon  in  his 
lair,  and  came  forth  unscathed.  To  this  result  his 
abstemious  diet  doubtless  contributed.  Some  dried 
biscuit  and  a  cup  of  milk  or  of  cold  water  was  his  usual 
Due. 

As  the  crowning  act  of  his  enthusiastic  self-sacrifice, 
Howard  resolved  to  sail  in  an  infected  vessel,  that  he 
might  undergo  the  strictest  quarantine,  and  leave  a 
record  of  his  experience  in  case  he  should  not  survive, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  profession  in  England. 
The  plague  was  in  the  vessel  It  was  also  attacked  by 
Barbary  pirates.  Our  hero  fought  as  valiantly  as  he  had 
encountered  danger  in  the  fever- hospital.  He  endured 
a  living  martyrdom  of  forty  days  while  quarantined  in 
the  lazaretto  of  Venice,  parched  with  fever,  racked  with 
pain.  But  these  sufferings  were  nothing  to  the  pang 
caused  by  letters  from  England,  announcing  the  mental 
aberration  of  his  son,  the  result  of  a  life  of  vicious  in- 
dulgence. The  fever  of  his  body  abated,  but  the  barbed 
sorrow  rankled  in  his  heart  to  his  dying  day.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  found  his  son  a  raving  maniac. 
Such  he  lived  for  ten  years  longer,  and  such  he 
died. 

Howard  found  no  consolation  in  the  proposition  to 
erect  a  monument  in  his  honour.  He  peremptorily  de- 
clined this  act  of  public  homage.  His  noblest  monument 
was  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  fifty-five  poor  debtors  whom 
he  liberated  with  the  money  subscribe. 

Though  his  stricken  heart  returned  ever  from  all  its 
wanderings  to  the  dear  home-scenes  of  Cardington,  he 
was  not  permitted  there  to  end  his  days.  Bearing  his 
crushing  load  of  sorrow,  the  lone  old  man  turned  reso- 
lutely once  more  to  hb  great  life-work.  He  designed 
visiting  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
the  Barbary  States.  But  his  work  was  well-nigh  done. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  his  death.  To  a 
friend  he  wrote :  **  You  will  probably  never  see  me 
again ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  me  whether  I  lay  down  my  life  in 
Turkey,  in  Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor,  or  elsewhere.  The 
way  to  heaven  from  Grand  Cairo  is  as  near  as  from 
Iiondon."  Like  the  word  of  that  dauntless  Christian 
mariner.  Sir  Humphrey  Qilbert,  is  this,  as  in  the  storm 
and  darkness  he  was  heard  to  cry,  "  Fear  not,  shipmen, 
heaven  is  as  near  by  water  as  by  land ! "  Or  like  the 
older  word  of  the  monk  Jerome :  ^^  Et  de  Hierosolipnis 
et de  Britannia  oeqtuditer patet  aula  c<slestis" 

"  Not  from  Jenualem  alone 
The  path  to  hearen  ascends ; 
As  near,  as  sure,  as  straight  the  way 
That  leads  to  the  celestial  day. 
From  furthest  climes  extends. 
Frigid  or  torrid  wiie." 


From  St  Petersburg  Howard  went  to  Moaoow,  where, 
as  if  in  anticipation  of  his  near  departuie,  he  mened 
his  solemn  covenant  with  God.  He  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  condition  of  the  Russian  conscripts,  the 
mortality  among  whom  was  appalling.  Their  snfferingi 
excited  his  deepest  commiseration.  To  visit  their  cu- 
tonmenta,  and,  if  possible,  to  better  their  condition,  be 
sailed  down  the  Dneiper  to  Cherson,  a  Tartar  town  neir 
its  mouth.  Here  he  was  caUed  to  visit  a  young  lady  ill 
of  an  infectious  fever.  He  went,— riding  foar-aiid-twen^ 
miles  by  night  through  a  pitiless  winter  xmin-stonn.  He 
caught  the  infection.  He  soon  felt  that  his  noe  wu 
run.  But  death  had  no  terrors  to  his  soiiL  '*  It  is  so 
event,"  he  said,  '<  to  which  I  always  look  with  cheerfnl- 
ness  ;  and,  be  assured,  the  subject  is  more  gntefol  to 
me  than  any  other.  Sufiier  no  pomp/'  be  oontinued, 
"  to  be  used  at  my  funeral,  nor  let  any  moounent  be 
ever  made  to  mark  where  I  am  laid ;  but  lay  ne  qniedy 
in  the  earth,  place  a  sun-dial  over  my  grave,  and  let  ne 
be  forgotten."  Vain  request !  His  name  was  too  in- 
delibly engraven  on  the  heart  of  the  world  to  be  ever 
erased  !  In  this  assured  faith,  and  like  the  aettiog  nn 
calmly  sinking  to  rest,  John  Howard  died  on  the  20lh 
of  January  1790. 

The  tidings  of  his  death  caused  a  thrill  of  tynipstfay 
and  sorrow  throughout  all  Europe ;  bat  the  deqwt  tp^ 
pathy  and  the  bitterest  sorrow  were  doobtlen  in  tbe 
hearts  of  the  innumerable  prisoners  whose  mismibe 
had  soothed,  and  whose  lives  he  had  blessed.  Oo  tbe 
base  of  the  statue,  erected  to  his  memory  in  thai  noble 
mausoleum  of  England's  glorious  dead — St  PaQTsOitbe 
dral— is  recorded  a  grateful  country's  estimatioD  of  bii 
worth  :— 

"  IN  EVEET  PABT  OF  THE  CIVILIZED  WOBLD  WEKS 
HE  TllA VERSED  TO  REDUCE  THE  KUM  OF  HUMAX  USOSi, 
FROlf  THE  THRONE  TO  THE  DUNGEUN,  HIS  NAME  WiSlS* 
TIONED  WITH  RESPECT,  GRATITUDE,  AND  ADMIEAnOS. 

•  •  •  •  V  • 

HE  TROD  AN  OPEN  BUT  CNPRBQUENTED  PATH 

TO  IMMORTALITY  IN  THE  ARDENT  BUT  UNTNTERMinO 

EXERCISE  OP  CHRISTIAN  CHARITT  : 

MAT  THIS  TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  FAME  EXCITE  AN 

EMULATION  OF  HIS  TBULT  OLOBIOU8 


ACHIEVEMSNTB. 


» 


As  we  drop  a  tear  over  his  foreign  grave,  whati^&e 
life's  long  toil,  he  sleepeth  well,  let  us  gather  up  the 
lessons  of  that  life  and  write  them  on  oar  besiti^ 
ever.  May  they  lead  all  who  read  his  story  to  icti  o^ 
beneficence  and  self-sacrifice  for  others,  and  to  aniaita- 
tation,  in  spirit  at  least,  of  that  life  by  which  he  ^ 
fied  humanity ! 

Howard*s  highest  praise  is  that  he  was  a  sincaeisd 
humble  Christian.  No  less  potent  principle  tbaathe 
constraining  love  of  Christ  could  have  led  himtoftna^ 
ease  and  fortune,  to  toil  on  alone  and  in  obseoii^f  ^ 
encounter  prejudice,  misconception,  and  oppesitioii,>B^ 
to  espouse  danger  and  death.    No  adf-Mokcr  wu  bt 
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Self-abnegation  and  self-foigetfulness  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  life. 

Although  a  man  of  grave  and  earnest  disposition, 
there  was  nothing  aostere  in  his  piety.  The  brave  are 
always  tender.  His  thoughtful  love  for  little  children 
was  evinced  by  the  invariable  hamper  of  foreign  toys 
that  accompanied  his  return  from  his  many  wanderings 
to  EnglancL  He  had  a  shrewd;  practical  method,  too, 
in  his  inspection  of  prisons.  His  eagerness  was  incom- 
prehensible to  the  juler  mind,  as  he  accurately  measured 
the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the  cells,  examined 
the  quality  of  the  rations,  and  drew  forth  a  pair  of  scales 
from  his  pocket  to  ascertain  if  the  quantity  tallied  with 
the  regulation  allowance. 

Howard  was  no  sycophant  of  the  great  The  sturdy 
Puritan  bated  not  a  jot  of  his  dignity  before  monnrchs. 
His  outspoken  honesty  and  vehement  indignation  at 
wrong  bent  not  to  the  complacent  etiquette  prescribed 
for  courtly  circles.  Yet  his  society  was  sought,  and  not 
always  successfully,  by  the  chief  potentates  of  Europe. 
He  declined  to  dine  with  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  be- 
cause it  would  detain  him  three  hours  on  his  journey  ; 
biit^  on  another  occasion,  he  accepted  the  hospitality  of 
the  impress  Maria  Theresa.  To  avoid  public  notice  he 
entered  St.  Petersburg  disguised  and  on  foot,  but  he 
was  discovered  and  invited  by  the  Empress  Catharine 
to  visit  the  Court  He  refused,  on  the  ground  that  his 
uiacioD  was  to  the  dungeons  of  the  prisoner  and  the 
abodes  of  wretchedness,  not  to  the  houses  of  the  great, 
ncMT  to  the  palace  of  the  Czarina. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Pius  VI.  he  visited  the 
Vatican.  As  he  was  about  leaving,  the  venerable  Pon- 
tiff laid  his  hands  upon  his  head,  saying,  "  You  Eng- 
lish care  nothing  for  these  things,  but  the  blessing  of  an 
M  man  can  do  you  no  harm."  And  thus  the  Puritan 
teetic  received  the  Papal  benediction. 

While  residing  at  Vienna,  in  small  lodgings  in  a  by- 
stieeki  he  received  a  summons  from  the  palace  to  visit 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  II.  **  Can  I  do  any  good 
bj  going  1 "  he  asked.  Being  assured  that  he  could,  he 
went  Seldom  do  monarchs  hear  such  pungent  truths 
and  such  stem  counsels,  as  while  the  friend  of  the  cap- 
tive and  the  oppressed  pleaded  their  cause  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  sovereign. 

The  magnetic  influence  of  his  strong  will  was  strikingly 
evinced  in  his  quelling  a  mutiny  in  the  Savoy  prison. 
The  rioters,  two  hundred  strong,  had  broken  loose^ 
killed  their  keepers,  and  defied  the  authorities.  Howard, 
nnarmed  and  alone,  entered  the  prison,  heard  their 
grievances,  calmed  their  fury,  and  led  them  back  to  their 
cells. 

And  Howard*s  influence  ceased  not  with  hb  life.  Of 
him,  as  of  every  noble  worker  in  God*s  world,  is  it  true 
that,  being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh.  The  taunt  conveyed 
in  the  heartless  sneer  of  Carlyle,  that  he  abated  the  jail- 
fever,  hot  caused  the  for  worse  benevolent-platform  fever, 
now  raging,  is  his  highest  glory.  It  was  his  to  show  the 
moat  illoatrious  example,  since  the  time  of  the  apostles, 


of  that  **  passionate  charity  which  dives  into  the  dark- 
est recesses  of  misery  and  vice,*'  to  dispel  their  gloom,  and 
carry  joy  and  gladness  in  its  train. 

A  few  practical  reflections  press  upon  us  ere  we  dose. 
First:  How  great  are  the  obligations  of  the  world  to 
Christianity !  In  classic  times,  as  now  in  heathen  lands, 
philanthropy  was  an  unknown  word,  and  charity  at  best 
a  mere  capricious  fancy.  Misanthropy  was  the  universal 
creed.  Not  the  gospel  of  forgiveness,  but  the  law  of  re- 
venge, was  everywhere  preached  and  faithfully  practised. 
The  life  of  Howard  was  but  the  outward  expression,  the 
visible  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  was 
his  strong  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  and  trust  in  his 
providence,  that  nerved  his  soul  for  his  unceasing  toils, 
and  cheered  him  in  all  his  wanderings. 

Again :  What  good  can  be  accomplished  by  a  single 
earnest  worker !  Every  prisoner  in  Europe,  from  his  own 
day  to  the  present,  has  felt  the  benefit  of  his  self-denying 
labours.  He  has  smitten  galling  fetters  from  their 
limbs,  and  banished  torture  from  the  penal  code.  He 
has  admitted  light  and  air  to  their  gloomy  cells,  and  has 
brought  the  more  glorious  light  and  joy  of  the  gospel  to 
their  darker  and  more  gloomy  hearts.  He  has  raised 
the  culprit  from  a  condition  of  abject  misery,  and  res- 
cued him  from  the  treatment  of  a  beast  He  has  ab- 
ridged the  sum  of  human  suffering,  mitigated  the  rigour 
of  the  criminal  code,  and,  as  experience  has  shown, 
lessened  the  amount  of  crime. 

We  may  learn,  too,  that  much  personal  toil  and  self- 
denial  is  the  necessary  and  inevitable  condition  of  a  life 
of  beneficence.  It  is  for  evermore  a  truth  of  widest 
meaning,  *'  He  that  would  save  others,  himself  he  can- 
not save."  He  that  would  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Divine  philanthropist,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
many,  must  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow 
in  the  same  thorny  path  of  pain  and  trial.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  he  who  would  save  his  life  by  ease,  or  sloth,  or 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-men,  shall  lose 
it— ignobly,  basely,  shamefully  lose  it  And  whosoever 
will  lose  his  life,  will  sacrifice  ease,  and  comfort,  and  en- 
joyment, for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  shall  gloriously 
and  for  ever  save  it 

Active  beneficence,  moreover,  is  a  consolation  in  afflic- 
tion, and  an  antidote  to  morbid  griefl  Howard  under- 
went a  dreadful  baptism  of  suffering  before  he  was  pre- 
pared for  his  life-work.  His  own  body  must  first  hin- 
guish  in  prison,  his  own  heart  must  first  be  wrung  with 
anguish  before  he  could  sufficiently  sympathize  with  the 
sufferings  of  others.  His  blameless  life  and  Christian 
character  did  not  save  him  from  sorest  trial  and  heart- 
breaking bereavement  But  in  the  effort  to  relieve  and 
benefit  others,  his  own  grief  was  lightened,  his  own  soul 
was  blessed. 

Howard  exemplified  in  his  life  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many.  He  fulfilled  that  Scripture,  "He 
that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant"    Hii 
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reward  is  od  higb.  Ab  ik  dream  when  one  awaketh  will 
be  the  memoiy  of  all  his  toil  and  trayail,  as  from  the 
Lord  he  loved  he  receives  the  crown,  and  hears  the  blessed 


eommendation,  ''  I  was  an  hmigered,  and  tfaon  gateit 
me  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  thou  g^kvest  me  dnnk:  I 
was  sick,  and  in  prisGD,  and  tfaoa  viiitedst  me.** 


W^t    ^^ilbun^s   Pluasurff. 


LESSONS    FEOM    LIFS~FO&    THE    TOVHO. 


BT  THS  SDITOK. 


VIL 
IT  IS  TUTTH  TEAT  8AYBS. 


N  tracing  these  lessons  for  the  benefit  of  my 
younger  readers,  my  occupation,  I  find,  is 
very  like  that  of  the  geologists.  The  crust 
of  the  earth  into  which  the  geologists  dig 
in  search  of  fossils,  and  the  memory  into  which  I  dive 
for  past  &ct8  and  feelings,  are  as  like  each  other  as  any 
two  things  can  be.  The  one  is  material,  and  the  other 
mental ;  but  there  the  diversity  ceases.  In  all  other 
points  the  two  spheres  and  the  two  operations  are 
precisely  the  same. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  and  take  note  of  this  in- 
teresting analogy.  The  episode  wUl  impart  some 
measure  of  variety  to  our  speculations.  The  two  spheres 
are  similar,  in  that  the  more  ancient  forms  and  facts  are 
generally  better  preserved  than  the  more  recent  In 
the  strata  of  the  earth,  the  plants  and  animals  that  have 
been  extinct  for  ages  are,  as  a  general  rule,  much  more 
completely  preserved  than  specimens  of  a  later  age. 
While  every  bone  and  muscle  of  the  creatures  that 
walked  the  earth  or  swam  the  sea  bef<»:e  man  came 
upon  the  scene  can  be  seen  entire,  the  creatures  that 
have  lately  passed  away  have  left  no  trace  behind. 

Thk  is  similar  to  our  experience  in  the  faculty  of 
memory.  Those  who  have  lived  long  find  that  the 
events  which  happened  in  their  youth  can  be  much  more 
perfectly  recalled  than  those  which  are  only  a  few  years 
old.  Accordingly,  for  my  own  part,  wh^  I  sally  forth 
to  seardi  the  records  of  memory,  as  the  geologist  goes, 
hammer  in  hand,  to  the  hills  or  quarries,  I  prefer  to  go 
down  to  the  more  aneient  specimens.  Those  that  have 
lain  kngest  in  their  bed  are  best  kept  The  type  of 
those  pages  that  were  printed  first  is  larger  and  dhurer; 
aocordin^y,  I  Hke  best  to  read  my  lesson  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book. 

Long,  loi^  ago  I  had  ooeasioQ  to  attend  a  large  social 
meeting  in  a  manufacturing  village  on  the  evening  of 
the  New  Yeai^s  Day.  It  was  a  feast  prepared  for  the 
working-people  in  the  interests  of  sobriety,  at  a  penod 
when  such  evening  parties  were  not  so  commmi  as  thej 
are  now.  The  hall  was  brightly  illuminated  and  deco- 
rated ;  the  provisions  good  and  abundant ;  the  speeches 


and  songs  were  instructive  and  exhilanliiig;  and  tte 
company,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  wen  M  of 
happiness.    As  I  bad  a  walk  of  three  or  four  miki 
before  me,  I  retired  some  time  before  the  aaaembiy  brob 
up.    After  leaving  the  hall,  I  experienced  aome  dift- 
cultj  in  steering  my  way  past  the  aepanto  and  int^ 
larly  placed  structures  connected  with,  a  Inge  aJaeih 
printing  establishment    The  ni|^t  waa  not  veiy  dsik; 
but  as  my  ^ea  had  accommodated  themaelw  toag|sn 
of  gas  within  the  hall,  the  effect  of  the  dumga  m 
equivalent  to  darimess,  as  far  aa  I  was  ooDoerBBd.  I 
got  upon  a  straight  dry  path  at  last^  but  it  waa  i^f 
rough,  and  caused  me  frequent  stamUea.   Oaatingahsit 
for  some  smoother  footing,  I  obaerfed  that  a  low  gnof 
wall  or  ridge,  about  eighteen  inchea  in  height,  raastaf 
one  side  of  the  path,  separating  it,  as  I  auppoaed,  ta 
a  broader  and  better  road.    On  the  other  ndedM 
diminutive  ridge  indeed  the  way  seemed  ray  imi^'. 
it  was  level  and  smooth,  and  in  the  dim  atailigfat  itaflt 
Ottering  in  its  smoothness.    ¥niy  ahoold  latmiMcn 
a  rough  place  while  a  pleasant  path  lay  invitiuig^aav 
mel    Without  fhrther  thought,  I  made  a  hearty  hip 
over  the  grassy  ridge  on  my  right,  and  inatead  of  stsai- 
ing  on  a  beaten  footpath,  ae  I  expected,!  finnd  mpM 
up  to  the  nedL  in  water. 

It  was  a  reservoir  for  the  use  of  the  fitfloiy.  l^ 
shining  surface  in  the  defective  light  had  deeeiiedaa 
I  acnunbled  out  again,  shook  myaelf  like  a  NewteDd- 
land  dog,  and  trudged  homeward,  a  cooler  and  a  wiser 
At  the  price  of  a  cold  doddng,  I  boi^t  a  Utkie 
that  nighty  and  it  has  turned  ooi  a  good  iavest- 
ment    It  is  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  I  have  not  oooe 

leaped  into  a  sheet  of  water  with  my  dotliea  on  siDca* 


*  It  Bkay  BOt  be  amin  to  gire  here  a  panXU 
neent  experience,  that  out  of  the  moiifh  of  two 
lanoQ  maj  be  better  eonflnned 

JLboj  from  the  cooatry  waa  incited  lo 
a  familj  who  occupied  a  fine  Tflla  In  the  ootridcti 
The  drawing-xoom  of  the  honaa  It  on  the 
frfadowa  teok  oat  ok  a  lawn  ataddad  vMh 
itxanger,  itanding  in  the  drawinc-room  alaoe^ 
aome  of  Mi  companions  on  the  lawn,  and  nuida  a 
The  iHndowa  were  flUad  wHk 
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Sach  is  the  fosiil  dog  up  from  the  lower  strata  of  a 
buman  memoiy,  and  ia  it  of  aoy  use  now  that  we  Lave 
got  it  ?  Can  we  obtain  from  it  any  lesson  that  may  re- 
pay OS  for  oar  labour  ? 

We  may.  This  simple  fSu^t,  rightly  ^iplied,  might 
demolish  a  good  deal  <tf  the  philosophy  that  is  fashion- 
able in  some  qnarien  al  the  present  day.  It  is  a  fond 
conceit  of  certain  specolative  minds,  that  it  matters  not 
to  a  man  what  his  belief  may  be,  provided  he  be  sincere. 
Now,  if  this  be  a  wrong  principle,  it  is  of  importance  to 
expose  it>  for  a  gpod  many  people  entertain  it.  They 
don't  like  doctrines  such  as  the  Bible  lays  down.  They 
don't  like  to  be  told  that  their  acceptance  with  God  and 
their  salvation  depend  on  certain  doctrines  being 
received  and  professed.  They  say  we  can't  help  our 
belief,  and  if  we  be  sincere  in  holding  it,  we  shall  not  be 
pnnished  for  it^  even  aithoogh  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
mistaken. 

One  fact  is  stronger  than  ten  thousand  fencies.  On 
that  cold  winter  night  long  ago,  I,  ibr  one,  learned  that 
a  man  suffers  from  an  erroneous  opinion,  although  he 
bold  it  sincerely.  I  was  most  completely  sincere  in  my 
opinion  that  I  should  obtain  a  much  more  pleasant  path 
on  the  other  side  of  the  grassy  ridge ;  bat  my  sincerity 
did  not  protect  me  from  a  docking.  If  the  water  had 
been  deeper,  and  I  onaUe  to  swim,  my  sincerity  would 
not  luive  kept  me  from  drowning.  One  thing  would 
have  kept  me  right  If,  distmslang  appearances,  in  the 
absence  of  guiding  Ug^t^  I  had  knelt  down,  and  stretched 
my  hand  oter,  and  tonefaed  the  supposed  smooth  hard 
foo^wtti^  I  riu>Bld  have  discovered  that  it  was  water, 
and  would  not  have  levied  into  it  My  opinion— the 
Rralt^  in  that  case,  of  honest,  painstaking  inquiry — 
woold  have  been  a  correct  opinion,  and  the  soundness  of 


my  belief  would  have  done  for  me  what  my  sincerity  in 
error  could  by  no  means  do :  it  would  have  saved  me 
from  punishmenl 

So,  you  see,  we  are  reading  a  nselui  lesson  from  the 
fossil  fact  found  in  the  lower  folds  of  memory.  In  my 
case  there  was  an  erroneous  judgment ;  it  was  sincere, 
and  yet  I  was  punished  for  it  The  judgment  was 
erroneous,  because  it  was  rashly  formed  without  due 
inquiry.  I  did  not  examine  the  circamstances ;  I  did 
not  feel  my  way.  I  made  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  I  paid 
for  it  It  was  a  small  thing  indeed ;  but  in  this  life  we 
are  constantly  exercised  in  small  things,  that  in  these 
we  may  discover  dangers,  and  learn  to  walk  wisely  in 
great  things.  The  same  material  law  that  controls  a 
drop,  controls  also  the  ocean.  The  Creator  of  all  things 
does  not  apply  one  law  to  a  small  quantity,  and  a  dif- 
ferent law  to  a  large  quantity.  In  the  same  manner, 
his  moral  law  is  one,  and  ranges  over  alL  If  I  rashly 
and  through  prejudice  or  indolence  form  an  erroneous 
judgment  on  a  small  matter,  I  sufiior  for  it  What  right 
have  I  to  think  that  the  rule  of  Divine  Providence  will 
be  reversed  when  it  deals  with  great  matters  ? 

If,  through  some  dimness  in  the  eyes  of  the  soul, 
caused  by  looking  too  long  and  too  intently  on  the  hot 
garish  glare  of  woiidly  pleasures  and  profits,  a  man  miss 
the  way  of  life,  made  known  in  the  gospel,  and  plunge 
over  the  lip  of  life  with  a  lie  in  his  righl^hand,  what 
right  has  he  to  expect  that  it  will  be  well  with  him  on 
the  other  side  ? 

No.  <'  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap."  "  Seek,  and  ye  shaU  find.'*  **  I  am  the  way, 
and  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  me.**  "lam  the  light  of  the  world."  "Be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 


SONG  OF  THE  CHURCH-BELL. 


hr  <^  ?>n<nkpb  in  an  Ediahnrgh  ncwipHwr,  wfakh  acntiaased  that  \hm  old  bdH  of  Eaxlitoon  CSraxek  bun  on  its  enmii  tb* 
taiiiilylian— '*  Soli  Deo  Gloria.    Jan  BaxgerlijB  me  iadLt  IGOO."    "  Glory  be  to  God  alone.    John  BuzgcrhTS  mada  ma^  1009." 
Infoniiatlon  is  added  that  John  BorgerfaTS  was  a  Dutchman,  and  a  celebrated  bell-founder. 


6H  up  in  the  old  church  tower, 
With  its  turrets  gray  and  hoar, 
I  swing  to  and  fro. 
Flinging  sounds  of  weal  and  woe^ 
Out  o^er  hill  and  dale^ 
Meadow  sweet,  and  dusky  vale ; 
Ptaling  forth  to  high  and  low, 
Words  of  weight  which  well  I  know— 
"  Gkfy  be  to  God  alone." 

Though  thus  high  aloft  I  hang. 
And  my  glad  deep  anthems  dang. 


as  ymhaX  tkat  ba  thooght  the  space  was  iracaat  Judging, 
ilManns  of  all  visible  lines  or  wrinkles*  that  nothing  harder 
t-KuA  pare  atmospheric  air  intervened  between  him  and  his  play- 
'^llowa,  ha  mada  a  great  leap  to  Join  them.  The  glass  was  broken 
^o  shlTcn^  and  the  box  was  severely  wounded.    Had  one  of  the 


Once  far  underground. 
Buried  deep  in  gloom  pfolMind, 

Hid  from  light  of  day, 
'Mid  "  stones  of  darkness**  low  I  lay ; 
Silence  reigning  all  around ; 
Yet  e'en  silence  has  a  sound — 

"  Glory  be  to  God  alone." 

Then  hard,  troublous  days  went  by. 
Moulding  me  for  life  on  high. 

First  when  dug  as  ore. 
Many  heavy  blows  I  bore. 


fragments  gone  a  little  deeper,  or  struck  on  another  spot,  ha  would 
have  been  killed.  His  sincere  belief  that  no  resisting  medium 
stood  before  him,  did  not  in  any  measure  shield  him  from  the 
consequences  of  his  mistake.  He  acted  on  a  false  Judgment,  and 
suffered  accordingly. 
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Fierj  oideals  too 
Purged  my  dross  ere  I  rang  true. 
Strokes  of  hftmrners,  cuttings  sore, 
TiU  as  crown  of  all  I  wore, 

"  Glory  be  to  God  alone." 

Johann  Burgerhys  was  he 
Who  from  darkness  set  me  free ; 

That  no  longer  dumb, 
But  where  God's  great  name  is  sung 

I  my  part  might  take. 
And  with  thrilling  notes  awake 
Echoes,  that  repeat  afar, 
Under  sunshine,  imder  star, 

"  Gk)ry  be  to  God  alone." 

Each  new  year  I  greeting  ring. 
As  its  birth  I  welcome  in ; 

Galling  all  who  hear, 
As  they  enter  on  the  year, 

WeU  their  ways  to  try ; 
Lest  the  Lord  should  pass  them  by 
In  that  day  when  he^U  confess 
His  own  before  his  Father's  face. 

"Glory  be  to  God  alone." 

Week  by  week  I  send  abroad 
Summons  to  the  house  of  God — 

To  the  phice  of  prayer, 
Where  each  ^oul  may  cast  his  care 

At  the  Saviour*s  feet ; 
Where  all  contrite  sinners  meet 
Tender  words  that  bid  them  live, 


And  as  Uood-bonght  wmlf  atfll  g^fe 
^  Oloiy  to  God  alone.** 

Merry  peab  I  ring  by  times. 
Clashing  out  quick  marriage-chimes 

For  the  wedded  pair, 
Who  have  pledged  their  troth  to  share 

Weal  and  woe  together, 
As  theur  God  to  tiiem  sihall  measure. 
Trusting  him  to  guide  their  way 
To  the  home  where  still  they'll  say, 

"  Glory  be  to  God  alone." 

But  sad  tones  I  sometimes  need. 
When  the  dead  I  fortii  must  speed 

To  the  silent  bourn 
Whence  no  traveller  can  return ; 

And  the  mourners  go 
Weeping  through  the  churchyard  slovr, 
Bearing  to  his  narrow  bed 
Him  they  loved.— Still  be  it  said, 

"  Glory  be  to  God  alone." 

Thus  while  hem  doft  I  ring 
Glory  to  the  world's  great  King, 

Ye  who  dwell  below 
Hearken  to  my  whispers  low, 

As  tiiej  die  sw^r 
In  edioes  fiunti  nd  softly  say, 

Serve  the  Lord  while  time  is  given. 

His  service  makes  on  earth  a  heaves— 

"  Glory  be  to  God  alone." 

1.1; 


THE  LITTLE  HEEO. 


[AN  a  boy  be  a  hero  7    Of  course  he  can,  if  he 
has  courage,  and  a  good  opportunity  to  show 
it.     The  boy  who.  will  stand  up  for  the 
right,  stick  to  the  truth,  resist  temptation, 
and  suffer  rather  than  do  wrong,  is  a  aoral  hero. 

Here  is  an  example  of  true  heroism.  A  little  drum- 
mer-boy, who  had  become  a  great  favourite  with  the 
officers,  was  asked  by  the  captain  to  drink  a  glass  of 
rum.  But  he  declined,  saying,  "  I  am  a  cadet  of  tem- 
perance, and  do  not  taste  strong  drink." 

''  But  you  must  take  some  now,"  said  the  captain. 
'^  Tou  have  been  on  duty  all  day,  beating  the  drum  and 
marching,  and  now  you  must  not  refuse.  I  insist  upon 
iL"  But  still  the  boy  stood  firm,  and  held  fast  to  his 
integrity. 

The  captain  then  turned  to  the  major  and  said,  '*  Our 
little  drummer-boy  is  afraid  to  drink.  He  will  never 
make  a  soldier." 

<*  How  is  this  ? "  said  the  major  in  a  playful  manner. 
*'  Do  you  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  your  captain  ? " 


''Sir,"  said  the  boy,  ''  I  have  never  refused  ti  ^ 
the  captain's  orders,  and  have  always  tried  to  dl 
duty  as  a  soldier  faithfully ;  but  I  must  lefnails^ 
mm,  because  I  know  it  will  do  me  an  injuiy.* 

<'  Then,"  said  the  major,  in  a  stem  toM  tf  ii 
in  order  to  test  his  sincerity,  "  I  ooounaiid  yw 
take  a  drink ;  and  you  know  it  is  dasifli  to  M 
orders ! " 

The  little  hero,  fixing  his  dear  Ube  eye  on  the  fro 
the  officer,  said,  '*  Sir,  my  father  died  a  dnmkaid ;  1 
when  I  entered  the  army,  I  promiM  my  dear  wA 
that  I  would  not  taste  a  drop  of  nun,  and  I  meio 
keep  my  promise.  I  am  sorry  to'disdiey  your  old 
sir ;  but  I  would  rather  suffer  anything  ^an  diy 
my  mother,  and  break  my  tempeimnee  pisiga*  1 
not  that  boy  a  hero  ? 

The  officers  approved  the  codduct  of  that  noUt  \ 
and  toki  him»  that  so  long  as/he  kepi  that  pMii^< 
performed  his  duty  fiuthfully  iw  a  scddier,  he  nt^ 
pect  from  them  their  regard.and  protectioa 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

fBIRXPSHIP. 

*'  Much  beaniifal.  and  esoellent,  and  fair 
Was  seen  beneath  the  ton ;  but  nought  was  seen 
More  beautiful,  or  excellent,  or  fair. 
Than  face  of  faithful  friend."— Pollok. 


Odobfrt3. 

iARL  ERHARDT  is  to  come  to  us 
thiH  evening  after  dnsk,  lest  any 
annoyance  should  be  caused  him  by 
the  people.  The  efifects  of  the  siege 
•re  becoming  daily  more  palpable  and  distressing. 
The  very  poor  are  now  rationed,  and  are  pro- 
bably as  well  off  as  ever ;  but  it  is  the  respect- 
able middle  class  that  suffers  most.  So  many 
tndes  are  at  a  stand-still,  and  many  sources  of 
ineome  entirely  cut  off.  It  is  a  comfort  that 
winter  is  approaching.  That,  every  one  says, 
vast  bring  peace.  Oh !  that  it  may  come  with- 
oat  aiore  blood ! 

Odober  24' — Karl  Erhardt  arrived  last  night ; 
Ibe  diaking  of  the  cab  had  exhausted  him,  and 
be  retired  at  once  to  his  room.  To-day,  mamma 
could  not  leave  hers  on  account  of  severe  head- 
iHsbe,  ao  I  have  been  occupied  with  her,  and  seen 
Kttle  of  our  g^est.  Nina  and  he  seeiu  good  fiiends 
already.  I  am  thankful  for  anything  that  may 
teroae  her  out  of  her  utter  and  morbid  melan- 

cifaoly. 

Ocicler  25. — Yesterday,  in  consideration  for 
oonr  g^uest,  Uncle  Lucien  did  not  as  usual  bring 
In  one  or  two  brother  officers  on  his  return  from 
night  duty  on  the  ramparts.  Something  to  this 
affect  having  been  said  before  Lieutenant  Erhardt 
to-day,  he  begged  his  presence  might  be  no 
Teetraint.  "  You  may  trust  me,"  he  said  smiling. 
And  I  am  sure  wc  can,  and  do.  His  warm 
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affection  for  Leon,  and  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns him,  draw  out  our  hearts  towards  him: 
When  I  entered  the  dining-room  this  morning,  I 
found  Amaud  had  sm-rendered  at  discretion.  He 
was  perched  on  the  arm  of  Lieutenant  Erhardt's 
chair,  listening  with  intense  eagerness  to  some 
story  he  was  telling  him.  He  had  declared  he 
would  not  speak  to,  or  sit  down  with,  the 
*^  Hoicked  Prussian,''  and  yesterday,  with  the 
pertinacity  of  a  spoiled  child,  he  kept  to  his  pur- 
pose. To-day  all  was  changed.  He  hung  about 
our  guest  imtil  we  feared  he  might  be  trouble- 
some, but,  poor  child,  his  life  ban  been  such  a 
dull  one  of  late  that  any  change  is  welcome. 
And  Lieutenant  Erhardt  says  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
share  family  life  once  more.  It  has  taken  off 
the  feeling  of  strangeness  and  awkwardness  to 
hear  him  speak  of  his  home,  his  parents,  his  sisters 
and  brothers;  names  last  heard  by  us  from 
beloveil  lips  upon  which  the  dust  of  death  is 
too  probably  lying  now. 

I  think  Lieutenant  Erhardt  understands  about 
Nina.  He  treats  her  with  a  tender,  grave 
reverence,  differing  widely  from  his  manner  to 
the  rest  of  us.  Perhaps  there  is  one  mourning 
over  his  unknown  fate — even  as  she  is  over 
Leon's.  Certainly,  the  similarity  of  his  position 
and  that  which  Leon  may  be  occupying,  if — oh  ! 
that  dreadful  if  linked  with  every  thought  of 
him — if  indeed  he  escaped  death  that  fatal  day, 
a  stranger  and  captive  in  a  hostile  land,  draws 
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our  hearts  towards  Karl  Erhardt  with  irretigtible 

attraction. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  him  except  as  "  Kail" 
after  hearing  so  much  of  him  from  L6on.  Poor 
Uncle  Lucien !  many  of  his  acquaintances  have 
looked  rather  coldly  upon  him  to-day  for  shelter- 
ing one  of  the  hated  race.  Some  even  suggest 
that  he  may  be  a  spy  I  Well,  I  suppose  adver- 
sity is  suspicious.     No  news  to-day. 

October  26. — This  evening,  when  mamma  went 
to  rest,  she  gave  me  Leon's  cherished  letter, 
saying :  *'  Karl  Erhardt  might  like  to  read  this, 
Renee ;  will  you  take  it  to  him  ?  It  will  please 
him  to  find  his  friend  had  not  turned  against  his 
countrymen."     So  I  took  it  down. 

I  found  the  young  German  alone  in  the  library. 
As  I  entered  he  hastily  replaced  a  miniature, 
upon  which  he  was  gazing,  in  his  breast,  and  the 
ilark  eyes  he  raised  to  mine  were  very  sad. 
"  My  mother  sent  you  this,"  I  said.  "  It  is  our 
Leon's  last  letter.  To  us  it  is  »  priceless  treasure. 
You  loved  him  too,  and  she  thought  you  might 
like  to  read  it." 

**  Indeed  I  should.  Thank  you  very  much," 
he  answered  earnestly  ;  and  I  left  him. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  he  came  to  me  in  the 
drawing-room,  still  holding  Leon's  letter  in  his 
hand.  ^'  Mademoiselle  Eeuee,"  he  said,  ^^  I  can- 
not thank  you  enough  for  letting  me  see  this 
letter."  I  do  not  think  he  noticed  Nina;  she 
was  sitting  in  a  window,  half  hidden  by  one  of 
the  heavy  curtains. 

"It  is  very  precious  to  us,"  I  replied,  and 
then  I  went  on  to  speak  of  Henri  de  TOrme. 

He  waited  till  I  had  finished,  and  then  said 
abruptly  :  "  L^n  gave  no  name  elsewhere,  made- 
moiselle, did  he,  to  the  German  officer  whom  he 
met  on  the  battlc-fiekU" 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  we  never  heard  again ;  he  had 
his  card,  but  he  does  not  give  the  name,  which 
of  course  we  should  not  have  kno\\Ti." 

**  Will  mademoiselle  think  me  very  fanciful  if 
I  tell  her  I  feel  persuaded  that  he  was  no  other 
than  my  own  dearest  friend,  my  more  than 
brother?" 

"  Indeed,"  I  said ;  "  may  I  ask  why?" 

"  Because  the  deed,  the  spirit,  the  words  were 
alike  his.  There  are  many  brave  hearts  and 
true,  many  pure  lives  and  holy,  in  the  German 


anuies,  mademoiBelle ;  but  none  like  his.  Toti 
will  see.  Thftt  card  will  betr  Uie  name  of  Con- 
rad von  Edelstein  1 " 

**  If  I  ever  see  it,"  I  replied  sadly.  "  But  tell 
me  more  of  your  friend.  It  would  be  strange 
should  it  be  the  same." 

"  Not    strange    that    Conrad    von   Edelstein 
should  be  found  by  the  battle  death-pillow  of 
friend  or  foe ;  soothing,  as  far  as  human  tender- 
ness and  care  can  soothe,  the  last  dread  agony, 
and  speaking    holy  words  of  grace  and  truth, 
capable,   as  your  brother  testifies,   of  bringing 
*  life  and  peace'  to  the  departing  spirit,  even  at 
the  eleventh   hour.      When   weary   men  flung 
themselves  down  on  a  soldier's  hard  pillow  to 
rest  after  the  exhausting  toil  of  battle  or  march, 
Conrad  was  ever  seeking,  like  One  greater  than 
he,  to  be  *  about  his  Father's  business.'     When 
special  comrades  or  friends  were  down,  we  all 
sought  them  on  the  blood-stained  field,  Ind  b 
sought  the  dying,     FrencSmum  or  Oemuoi  ym 
all  one  to  him.     For  he  went  with  the  naaeof 
Jesus  oh  his  lips,  with  the  glad  tidings  of  siht- 
tion   unto  the  uttermost,   finished,   completed, 
available  even  for  the  acceptance  of  dying  hands 
at  the  dark  portals  of  the  grave:     Foremost  and 
bravest  in  the  fight,  firmest  and  truest  in  mard 
and  camp,  gentlest  and  tenderest  in  sorrow  aid 
death,  Conrad's  picture  is  rocognizable  amoq^< 
thousand."      His  voice  grew  husky  and  iiiM. 
Then  he  continued :    ''  You   must    pardon  ttj 
enthusiasm  for  my  friend.     You  would  mder- 
stand  it  if  you  could  know  half   what  he  l<. 
And  again  I  say  it  was  he,  and  no  other,  voir 
brother  met.      By  the   work  he  did,  and  tbe 
way  it  was  done,  by  the  words  he  spoke,  by  tbe 
strange  power  of  drawing  out  love  and  sympathy, 
in  answer  to  his  own,  from  other  hearts,  it  wtf 
he.     You  will  see ! " 

I  sighed,  for  my  hope  for  Leon  has  grom 
very,  very  faint.  But  perhaps  Karl  thought 
rather  of  the  knowledge  reaching  me  through 
him  and  his  friend  when  they  should  meet  again. 

"  But  would  not  Leon  have  met  your  fri«»J 
in  Munich?"  I  said. 

^^No;  I  regretted  that  much  at  the  time. 
The  Yon  Edelsteins  were  absent  at  their  country' 
seat.  I  would  have  liked  my  two  friends  toh*^ 
met.    I  felt  sure  Leon  would  have  loved  Conn^ 
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"  Where  is  yoiMr  friend  now?"  I  aaked. 

''  Ah  I  where?"  he  answered.  '*  Thst  is  herd 
to  tell,  nuulemoiseUe.  He  left  with  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  for  Mets  after  Sedan;  hnt  I 
helieve  afterwards  went  south  to  join  Von 
Werder.  That  is  all  I  know.  Sometimes  I 
think  the  grain  is  so  ripe  it  mnst  be  soon 
garnered.  For  his  mother's  sake,  and  his  aister's, 
as  well  as  my  own,  I  trust  ho  is  safe." 

"  He  has  a  mother  and  sister  then?" 

"  Yes ;  a  widowed  mother  and  an  only  sister, 
to  whom  he  is  all  such  a  son  and  brother  should 
be !"  His  face  flushed,  and,  after  a  slight  hesi* 
tation,  he  added :  '^  Conrad  and  I  are  brothers 
in  heart  now.  Mademoiselle  Renee,  but  if  God 
spares  us  through  the  war,  we  shall  be  brothers 
in  reality.  That  is  Thekla  von  Edelstein,"  he 
added,  '^  my  Thekla,"  and  placed  the  photograph 
he  had  been  looking  at  in  the  library  in  my 
hand. 

It  was  of  a  fair  young  girl,  with  sweet,  arch 
finey  large  soft  hasel  eyes,  rosy  pouting  lips,  and 
rich  masses  of  waving  light-brown  hair  drawn 
back  from  a  broad  white  forehead.  It  was  a 
face  one  could  not  look  at  without  deep  interest. 
"  She  is  very  lovely,  very  sweet  looking,"  I  said 
at  last.     "  Is  she  at  all  like  her  brother?" 

•*  Yes,**  he  replied ;  "  the  hair  and  brow  are  the 
same  in  both,  but  Conrad's  eyes  are  blue,  his 
features  more  regularly  cut,  and  his  ordinary 
expression  one  of  calm,  earnest  thought,  except 
whin  lighted  by  a  smile  of  wonderful  brightness 
and  Bweetness,  that  flashes  like  a  sunbeam  over 
his  whole  face.  It  is  strange  he  should  have  left 
Germany  heart-whole,  at  four-and -twenty,  is  it 
not)"  he  added  more  lightly.  I  smiled.  "You 
think  I  am  painting  in  coideur  de  rose"  he  said, 
laughing,  as  he  returned  his  miniature  to  its 
place;  '*  but  indeed  it  is  not  so.  Conrad  is  all  I 
baye  described  him." 

''And  Thekla?" 

"  Ah !  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  her ! " 
he  admitted  gaily;  but  there  was  a  mist  gather- 
ing in  the  dark  eyes,  that  he  walked  to  a  window 
to  conceal,  and  the  conversation  ended. 

Mamma  was  much  interested  in  what  I  told 
her,  and  this  evening  he  spoke  more  of  his 
friend,  who  certainly  holds  only  the  second  place 
in  his  heart.    He  has  two  brothei-s— Otto  and 


Wilhelm — In  the  army,  akid  one,  Frite^  an  army 
surgeon.  So  his  mother  and  two  iistem  have  a 
fourfold  anxiety.  His  father  is  an  invalid.  I 
cannot  help  hoping  he  will  r^^n  his  freedom 
soon,  though  it  will  make  him  an  enemy  onoe 
more.  But  we  have  too  much  sympathy  with 
the  loving  hearts  in  that  German  home,  hunger- 
ing now,  like  our  own,  for  tidings  that  cannot 
oome,  to  think  of  that;  and  his  position  will  be  a 
trying  one  as  hia  strength  returns.  It  is  scarcely 
safe  for  a  German  uniform  to  be  shown  in  the 
streets,  at  least  if  its  wearer  be  alone. 

Last  night  mamma  inadvertently  called  him 
by  his  name,  and  apologized  for  doing  so,  saying 
it  was  fio  familiar  to  us  from  Loon's  lips.  "  If 
you  would  only  call  me  so,  all  of  you,"  he  said 
very  earnestly,  *'  for  Leon's  sake.  It  is  so  long 
sinoe  I  have  heard  my  own  name."  It  was  not 
possible  to  refuse  a  request  so  pathetically  urged^ 
and  mamma  at  least  promised  to  do  so. 

October  27, — ^We  have  now  another  source  of 
anxiety.  The  government  has  asked  for  40,000 
volunteers  of  the  National  Guards.  To  our 
surprise  and  shame  only  7000  have  responded 
to  the  appeal,  and  of  course  Uncle  Lucien  is  of  the 
number.  So  his  post  will  no  longer  be  on  the 
ramparts,  but  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  "  march- 
ing battalions"  intended  for  active  service.  The 
Prussians  have  been  seen  fixing  siege  guns  in 
position,  and  their  troops  are  being  massed  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  city,  so  perhaps  an 
attack  is  imminent. 

There  is  a  rising  spirit  of  discontent  with 
General  Trochu.  People  say  he  talks,  but  doed 
not  act.  Uncle  Lucien  has  great  confldence  in 
him.  The  conversation  is  less  free  since  Karl 
Erhardt  has  been  here.  And  I  cau  scarcely 
help  smiling  sometimes  at  the  eoveH  efforts  made 
to  impress  him  with  a  sense  of  our  heroism  aud 
approaching  triumph,  and  of  the  wretched  state 
of  his  countrymen  without.  As  he  has  been  in 
Paris  since  one  of  the  first  days  of  the  siege,  he 
knows  very  little  of  their  present  position,  aud 
says  less,  except  when  questioned.  Victor  came 
home  for  an  hour  this  afternoon,  and,  with  his 
usual  frankness,  spoke  freely  of  oUr  posit  ioiL 
Karl's  answer  saddened  me.  Ho  spoke  with 
such  good  sense  and  moderation,  so  difTereiit 
from  the  hollow  bombast  of  which  one  grows  so 
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weary.  Yet  I  can  see  he  does  not  think  it  at  all 
impossible  that  the  Germans  will  hold  their 
ground  even  through  the  winter.  But  that  they 
should  fail  and  we  conquer,  tdtimately,  he  does. 
His  words  carried  conviction  to  me,  and  even 
Victor  seemed  to  contest  them  less  vehemently 
than  he  wotdd  once  have  done. 

We  parted  from  Victor  with  aching  hearts 
to-night.  It  is  probable  that  an  engagement 
will  take  place  to-morrow.  One  thing  struck 
me  forcibly  in  the  course  of  the  conversation. 
The  German  seemed  to  have  a  far  better  know- 
ledge of  the  environs  of  Paris  and  the  road-chart 
of  France  than  the  Frenchman.  I  had  heard 
this  commented  upon  befora  Our  enemies  say 
our  national  vanity  is  only  equalled  by  our 
national  ignorance.  I  am  afraid  there  is  some 
truth  in  this.  We  have  been  too  self-satisfied, 
«nd  other  nations  have  passed  us  in  the  race. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


HOPE. 


"  Hope  unyielding  to  deipair. 
Springe  for  erer  fteeh  and  fair ; 
Eerth's  lereneet  proipecta  flj, 
Hope'to  endiantmenta  nerer  die." 

J.  Montgomery. 

October  28, — ^This  morning,  as  we  were  sitting 
at  an  earlier  breakfast  than  usual,  before  Uncle 
Lucien's  departure,  Colonel  Labaudi^re  enterpd, 
and,  without  speaking,  placed  a  copy  of  Lt 
Cotnbat  in  my  uncle's  hand,  pointing  to  an  article 
headed  "Treason  of  Marshal  Bazaine,''  and 
bordered  deeply  with  black. 

"  It  is  not  true,  sir  I"  my  uncle  said  fiercely. 

And  such  it  appears  is  the  case.  A  proclama- 
tion has  been  issued  by  government  denying  the 
reported  fall  of  Metz,  and  the  mob  were  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  sacking  the  office  of  the 
offending  paper.  But  some  are  doubtful.  Karl 
Erhardt  sayr  it  probably  is  true ;  that  the  city 
must  be  at  ai^  extremity  ere  this. 

This  has  been  an  anxious  day.  Much  firing 
from  the  forts,  and  great  agitation  in  the  city. 
Late  this  evening  sounds  of  shouting,  and  the 
excited  cries  of  people  in  the  street,  told  us 
something  had  happened,  and  Louis  went  to 
inquire.  It  is  said  we  have  had  a  great  success, 
that  the  Prussians  have  been  driven  back,  and 


that  our  troops  still  occupy  the  podtion  gained. 
Victory  is  no  less  dangerous  to  life  and  limb 
than  defeat,  and  yet  insensibly  it  affects  our 
spirits,  and  makes  us  lees  fearful  for  the  fate  of 
our  beloved  ones,  of  whom  we  have  of  course  not 
heard  as  yet. 

Augustine  looked  in  for  a  few  minutes 
only  to-day.  The  headquarters  of  the  Inter- 
national Ambulance  are  to  be  moved  to-morrow 
to  the  Grand  Hotel,  on  account  of  the  unfitness 
of  the  former  building  for  the  purpose.  This 
will  be  better  for  Augustine.  I  hope  be  will 
come  home  for  a  little  rest  sometimes ;  he  looks 
terribly  haggard  and  worn.. 

At  Nina's  request  I  asked  Karl,  with  whom 
we  have  become  quite  at  home,  whether  be  and 
his  friend  were  Protestants.     The  earnest,  solemn 
tone  in  which  he  alluded  the  other  day  to  sacred 
names,  so  different  from  that   usual  to  young 
men,   made    us    feel    he    probably   shared  hh 
friend's  sentiments  on  those  subjects.     Nina  has 
been  haunted  with  the  fear  that  L^n  may  have 
died  a  heretic.      Poor  child,  what  horrors  her 
morbid  fancy  conjures  up.     But  if  it  were  thi« 
Conrad  von  Edelstein,  she  said,  whose  words  baH 
had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  he  was  a  Bavariso, 
and  the  Bavarians  are  good  Catholics.      So  I 
asked  Karl.     <<Tes,"  he  said,  ''  the  Von  YM- 
steins  have  been  Protestants  since  the  days  (d 
the  Reformation." 

"And  you?" 

The  blood  rushed  to  his  brow  as  he  replic4 
"  My  family  are  of  the  national  faith  ;  but  I,  I 
am  a  Christian." 

"  A  Christian  ?    Do  yon  mean  a  Catholic?" 

"  No,  mademoiselle,  not  as  you  understand  it 
I  am  what  is  called  a  Protestant ;  that  is,  I  rart 
all  my  trust  for  salvation  on  the  work  of  Clmst 
alone,  and  protest  against  the  false  teaching  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  At  least,  that  is  whit  I 
ought  to  do ;  but  I  have  failed  miserably." 

I  looked  at  him  with  surprised  interest.  He 
evidently  spoke  with  much  effort.  As  he  ^' 
silent,  I  said  :  "  I  do  not  quite  understand  what 
the  Protestants  do  think  and  believe ;  only  I 
have  always  been  told  tliat  they  were  very  wrong 
— beyond  the  pale  of  salvation.  But  the  words 
L^n  quotes  in  his  letter  are  good  words ;  thej 
have  been  very  precious  and  helpful  to  m.^ 
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mother,  juBt  as  two  short  seutences  spoken  by  a 
little  stranger  English  child  have  been  to  me,  in 
these  last  sad  weeks.  Yet  we  have  been 
troubled  lest  L^n  should  have  been  led  into 
heresy, — anything  that  the  Holy  Church  for- 
bids/' 

^*  Mademoiselle,"  he  answered,  ^'  you  need  not 
fear.  Those  words  are  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself ;  and  he  is  the  One  who  is  *  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  What  he 
has  once  spoken,  he  cannot  deny.  No  one  can 
go  wrong  by  resting  upon  his  word." 

*'  But  the  priests  of  the  Chui'ch  alone  can 
properly  understand  that  word,"  I  said ;  **  we 
cannot  judge  of  it  for  ourselves." 

^'  Mademoiselle  Ren^e,  try  it,"  he  said  ear- 
nestly. *'  God  has  given  it  for  all.  I  cannot 
speak  of  these  things,"  he  continued.  **  If  Conrad 
were  here  he  would  make  all  clear ;  because  he 
ever  lives  in  the  light  of  his  Father's  smile.  But 
I — it  is  different." 

**  Any  Protestants  I  have  known  have  not 
seemed  to  think  much  of  God's  word,  or  of  God," 
I  said ;  ^*  there  must  be  something  different  in 
your  friend's  religion." 

**  Something  different,  indeed,"  he  said ;  "  for 
the  difference  is  that  between  life  and  death,  the 
shell  and  the  kernel,  the  false  and  the  true.  I 
think  there  are  three  kinds  of  Protestants,  per- 
haps I  should  rather  say  Christians, — those  to 
whom  their  faith  is  an  hereditary  belief,  a  dead 
letter,  nothing  more  ;  those  who,  like  Peter,  love 
their  Master,  and  follow  him  '  afar  off,'  like  my- 
self ;  and  those  who,  with  the  beloved  apostle,  lie 
on  his  bosom,  drink  in  of  his  Spirit,  and  tread 
closely  in  his  footsteps.     Of  such  is  Conrad." 

October  29, — Still  no  news  from  Victor  or 
Uncle  Lucien.  The  troops  are  outside  yet. 
Great  numbers  of  wounded  are  being  brought  in. 
Mamma  looks  sadly  worn  and  anxious ;  it  is 
curious  that  she  should  have  a  '^  Prussian  "  ofiBcer 
for  a  comforter.  But  Karl's  sympathy,  kind- 
ness, and  knowledge  of  military  affairs  makes 
him  well  fitted  for  the  office.  He  is  almost  well 
again,  and  it  must  be  hard  for  him  to  be  pent  in 
here ;  but  he  does  not  show  the  feeling.  He 
seemed  surprised  when  he  heard  it  was  Le 
Bourget  that  had  been  occupied  by  our  troops. 
/^  Why,   they  cannot  hold  it!"    he  exclaimed. 


"  Our — ^I  beg  your  pardon — the  Saxon  batteries 
must  command  it  entirely.  And  of  what  use 
can  it  be?"  I  always  notice  he  avoids  the 
word  ^^  our,"  with  reference  to  the  German  troops 
or  positions,  always  prefixing  their  nationality, 
in  consideration  of  our  feelings.  His  words  made 
my  spirits  sink.  Can  it  be  that  this  ^^  victory  "  is 
to  end,  like  the  rest,  in  a  harvest  only  of  wounds 
and  death  ? 

October  30, — Unde  Lucien  and  Victor  have 
not  returned.  The  suspense  is  trying  mamma 
terribly  ;  but  there  is  no  greater  cause  for  alarm 
than  usual,  as  we  know  the  troops  have  not  re- 
entered the  city,  and  Colonel  Labaudi^re  called 
this  morning  to  tell  mamma  that  Uncle  Lucien 
and  Victor  were  both  safe  when  the  engagement 
had  nearly  terminated.  He  had  heard  this 
from  a  wounded  man  of  the  former's  corps.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  bear  up  through 
this  day  without  these  hopeful  tidings  and 
ICarl's  pleasant  conversation. 

It  seems  his  friend  Conrad  first  made  him 
think  of  his  soul.  He  does  not  speak  much 
about  religion  ;  I  wish  he  did.  The  Protestants 
seem  to  feel  sure  that  their  sins  are  forgiven,  and 
that  those  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  do  mean 
what  they  say, — that  just  believing  what  he 
says,  and  in  what  he  has  done  on  the  cross,  is 
all  that  he  requires  of  us.  It  is  very  beautiful, 
but  it  cannot  be  right ;  it  is  too  easy,  so  mamma 
thinks.  It  is  only  one  side,  she  says,  and  one- 
sided truth  is  error.  I  wish  Karl  had  his  Bible 
It  could  surely  be  no  harm  to  read  it  just  a 
little ;  but  then  it  would  be  German,  and  we 
could  not  do  so.     He  speaks  French  very  fluently. 

October  31, — Victor  has  been  wounded,— only 
slightly,  thank  God  ! — and  he  will  remain  at 
home  a  few  days.  A  ball  passed  through  the 
flesh  of  the  right  arm,  in  the  battle  of  last 
evening,  when  our  troops  were  driven  out  of 
Le  Bourget, — for  they  have  been  driven  out, 
and  all  is  as  it  was  before.  The  disappointment 
wiU  be  very  great,  such  extravagant  stories  had 
been  set  afloat  as  usual.  The  Prussians  returned 
to  Le  Bourget  by  night,  and  surprised  the 
Mobiles  who  occupied  it.  Some  fought  bravely, 
others  fled.  But  Victor  says  the  blame  rests 
with  the  bad  management  of  the  Government, 
through  which  the  men  were  left  without  food 
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and  ammunition,  and  not  properly  supported. 
Uncle  Lucien  was  nnhnrt.  I  think  both  he  and 
Victor  are  discouraged  and  disgusted,  —  the 
former  with  citizen,  the  latter  with  peasant, 
soldiers.  It  was  late  this  evening  when  they 
reached  home.  They  say  there  is  great  excite- 
ment in  the  city,  and  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  revolution.  Uncle  Lucien  has  gone  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville ;  but  Victor  has  been  with  much 
diflSculty  persuaded  to  go  to  bed,  instead  of 
accompanying  him.  Mamma's  pale  beseeching 
face  was  the  one  argument  he  could  not  resist. 
All  Paris  will  watch  to-night ;  would  that  I 
could  add — and  pray.  But  people's  spirits  seem 
so  light.  Yet  anarchy  within  and  the  foe  with- 
out would  be  fearful. 

November  1, — Thank  Ood !  all  internal  danger 
is  over.  Within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  the 
Government  of  the  Defence  has  been  imprisoned, 
deposed,  released,  and  restored.  General  Trochu 
and  his  colleagues  were  pent  up  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  the  greater  part  of  last  night ;  but  somehow 
— it  is  scarcely  known  how — all  is  right  again, 
the  Government  reinstated,  and  no  blood  shed. 
Of  course,  the  city  is  still  in  a  ferment.  The 
fjin6rale  was  beaten  during  the  night,  and  the 
streets  filled  with  troops.  But  Uncle  Lucien 
thinks  the  danger  is  past. 

Part  of  the  agitation  seems  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  supposition  that  peace  was  about 
to  be  made.  M.  Thiers  has  been  permitted  to 
enter  Paris  through  the  Prussian  lines,  at  the 
request  of  the  Czar  ;  and  the  wildest  reports  are 
current  as  to  his  success  at  the  foreign  courts  to 
which  he  has  journeyed,  in  the  vain  hope  of  en- 
listing aid  for  France.  For  the  hope  was  vain, 
Uncle  Lucien  says.  But  he  has  gone  back  to 
Versailles  to-day,  to  conclude  an  honourable 
armistice,  or  peace,  if  possible.  Will  he  succeed  ? 
The  veriest  hairbreadth  of  hope  raises  our 
hearts. 

It  is  80  delightful  to  have  Victor  at  home 
once  more.  He  is  pale  from  loss  of  blood; 
but  Br.  Vaud  assures  us  his  wound  signifies  no- 
thing ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  use  his 
arm,  we  shall  keep  him  with  us  some  days.  A 
friend  of  his,  Ernest  Baroche,  met  with  a  glori- 
ous death  at  Le  Bourget.  Glorious,  Jret 
melancholy   and  depressing.      In   the   vain  at- 


tempt to  induce  his  panic-stricken  men  to 
charge,  he  advanced  absolutely  alone  against  a 
Prussian  column,  and  fell  pierced  with  many 
bullets,  far  on  in  the  Prussian  lines.  Karl  and 
Victor  fraternized  at  once. 

November  2, — To-day  was  the  "  Jour  d€s 
Morts."  Our  dead  lie  far  away,  many  on  dis- 
tant battlefields,  others  in  the  family  rei^ing-place 
in  Bretagne  ;  but  friends  are  lying  in  the  various 
cemeteries  of  Paris ;  and  there  were  graves  in 
P^re  la  Chaise,  on  which  we  wished  to  place 
the  usual  wreaths  of  affectionate  remembrance. 
So  we  went  there,  all  but  mamma,  and  Karl,  of 
course. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  when  the 
present  was  so  full  of  thrilling  interest,  the  past 
might  be  forgotten  :  but  it  was  not  so.  Manj 
of  the  tombs  of  the  great  and  of  the  family  chapels 
were  unvisited  and  empty,  for  their  owners  were 
away ;  but  the  lowlier  graves  were  thronged 
with  an  almost  unusual  crowd  of  mourning 
friends.  Ah !  the  tears  that  fell  over  mounds 
on  which  the  grass  of  years  was  waving,  the 
prayers  raised  apparently  over  the  graves  of  long 
buried  hopes,  were  often  not  for  those  who 
slept  quietly  beneath  them,  but  for  other 
sleepers,  over  whose  red,  untimely  graves  tbe 
stars  alone  keep  watch,  the  clouds  alone  hub 
tears.  Is  Leon's  of  such  ?  Solemn  maas 
were  offered  at  the  churches  for  the  souls  oi 
those  who  have  died  for  France  this  year.  We 
attended  several ;  but  to  me  there  was  some- 
thing ghastly  and  oppressive  in  the  thought  of 
linking  Leon's  name  with  theirs,  faint  as  is  mj 
hope  of  his  being  spared  to  us. 

All  seems  quiet  in  the  city,  though  a  P/efoV- 
ciium  is  being  taken — Yes  or  No  —  for  the 
Government ;  and  a  general  impression  preftik 
that  an  honourable  peace  is  about  to  be  con- 
cluded. Karl  Erhardt  looked  grave  tod 
thoughtful  while  we  spoke  of  the  masses  for 
the  dead.  I  have  been  told  Protestants  think 
it  a  sin  to  pray  for  theirs.  What  an  unhappj 
belief  that  must  be.  It  is  the  one  consolatioQ 
left  us  when  our  beloved  are  gone. 

November  S, — To-day  we  have  been  qnite 
merry.  Even  Nina  has  been  rather  less  mi- 
Karl  and  Victor,  both  little  more  than  boys,  for 
the  former  is  not  twenty-two,  have  been  fuS  oi 
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mirth  and  fun ;  and  the  house  haa  echoed  onee 
mare  to  light  steps  and  gay  laughter.  It  is 
worth  while,  Yictor  says,  to  he  wounded,  to  ho 
at  home  once  more ;  and  at  present  nothing  is 
going  on.  There  seems  a  tacit  truce,  for  the 
forts  are  scarcely  firing,  and  there  is  little  douht 
peace  is  at  hand.  Only  one  cloud  rests  on  our 
gladness.  Will  peace  restore  our  L6on?  But 
oar  hearts  have  heen  so  weighed  down  of  late,  it 
is  a  relief  to  give  way  to  the  reaction,  aiid  be 
cheerful  onoe  more. 

November'  4^ — Another  pleasant  day.  The 
papers  quite  assume  that  tho  armistice  will 
certainly  he  arranged;  but  I  noticed  Karl's 
colour  rise,  and  an  involuntary  curl  of  contempt 
on  his  lips,  as  he  read  some  of  them.  Even  we, 
aocostomed  to  the  bombastic  tone  of  the  Parisian 
press,  cannot  hut  feel  the  absurdity  of  the  light 
in  which  it  views  things.  We  might  be  the  undis- 
puted and  triumphant  conquerors,  the  Qermans 
the  humhle  suers  for  peace ;  and  I  can  see  that 
Karl  does  not  think  it  hy  any  means  so  settled  a 
thing  as  we  do,  that  Count  Bismarck  will  grant 
us  terms  to  which  the  people  will  accede.  For 
the  working-classes  are  against  peace ;  for  them 
the  sieg^  is  a  long  holiday.  Yesterday  there 
was  a  demonstration  of  women  against  it.  They 
marched  down  the  Rue  du  Temple  with  the 
ominous  red  flag  fl3ring.  But  the  great  mass  of 
citizens  are  in  favour  of  an  honourable  one. 

Karl  was  talking  long  with  mamma  to-day. 
I  think  it  was  about  religion,  for  mamma  had 
Lion's  letter  in  her  hand,  and  they  seemed  so 
earnest  and  solemn.  At  dinner  some  one  casu- 
ally spoke  of  a  large  number  of  foreigners  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  leave  the  city  last  week,  and 
I  oheerved  that  in  all  probability  the  little 
English  girl  that  had  so  interested  me  had  gone 
too.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  alluded  to 
this  again  to  Karl,  and  told  him  of  the  inddent 
in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  *' Those  words, 
*  Ood  knows  and  God  caresy'  have  influenced  me 
atzangely/'  I  said ;  ''  but  perhaps  it  was  less  the 
words  themseltes,  than  the  way  in  which  they 
were  spok^,  with  such  strong,  calm,  perfect 
certainty  and  simplicity  of  comprehension  and 
realization, — I  cannot  describe  it.*' 

"But  I  can  understand  it,"  he  answered. 
^  Tkey  were  not  words  only,  it  was  the  embodi- 


ment in  language  of  a  truth  known  and  believed, 
or  rather  of  a  Qod  loved  and  trusted.  That 
child  was  one  of  the  Lord's  little  one^,  I  feel 
sure.  Mademoiselle  Renee;  doubtless  his  mes- 
senger to  you.  Take  the  comfort  of  these 
words ;  they  were  meant  for  you,  and  they  arc 
true.''  As  I  did  not  answer,  he  continued  :  "  I 
wish  Conrad  were  here  to  tell  you  of  these  things, 
Mademoiselle  Ben^,  and  your  dear  mother,  too. 
He  would  make  all  plain  to  you." 

"But,**  I  said,  "you  think  with  him,  do 
you  not  ?    Ton  are  of  the  same  faith." 

He  paused  before  replying,  then  answered 
g^vely :  "  I  do  not  know  how  to  explain  myself 
to  you.  Yes;  we  believe  the  same  truths,  indeed. 
We  have  the  same  faith,  the  same  Saviour,  the 
same  life.  But  while  I  have  been  content  with 
receiving  the  gift  of  free  pardon  and  full  salva- 
tion throiigh  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  have  only 
followed  afar  off,  letting  the  duties  and  affec- 
tions and  ambitions  of  this  world  fill  mv  heart, 
Conrad  has  followed  fully,  giving  himself,  his 
heart,  his  life  entirely  up  to  Him  who  loved  us 
all — ^yes,  all,  Mademoiselle  Ren^e — and  who  gave 
himself  for  our  sins.  So,  while  my  tongue  is 
fettered  and  my  lips  dumb,  out  of  the  abundance 
of  a  heart  full  of  Christ  Conrad's  mouth  speaks, 
and  his  life  no  less.  That  is  the  difference.  Do 
yon  understand  me,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"Hardly,"  I  said.  "Yet  I  think  I  see 
glimpses  of  your  meaning — you  are  not  so  good 
as  he." 

"  Far  from  it.  But,  Mademoiselle  Ren^e, 
God's  word  says,  '  To  him  that  woi'keth  not,  but 
believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his 
faith  is  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness.' 
Qt)d's  salvation  is  free  as  the  air  we  breathe. 
Unworthy  and  faithless  as  I  am,  I  believe — I 
know  my  sins  are  foxgiven — ^that  I  have  eternal 
life  in  Jesus !  " 

Yictor'a  gay  voice  broke  in  here,  and  he  said 
no  more.  Can  all  this  be  true  ?  I  have  been 
talking  to  mamma  about  it.  If  G-od  says  salva- 
tion is  for  him  that  "  warketh  not,*'  why  have 
men,  and  women  too,  done  such  hard,  hard  things 
to  obtain  it?  Mamma  seems  to  receive  help  and 
comfort  from  his  words,  even  while  she  fears  to 
receive  them  entirely.  But  I  am  bewildered. 
All  is  80  different  and  strange. 
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Novehibeir  5, — ^This  evening  Victor  insisted  on 
Nina  and  me  accompanying  him  to  the  Opera. 
It  would  cheer  us  up,  he  said,  and  Nina  was 
being  moped  to  death.  At  first  she  resisted, 
but  afterwards  acquiesced  in  that  painfully  pas- 
sive manner  I  now  understand  so  well.  For  the 
last  fortnight  the  theatres  have  been  gradually 
re-opening ;  but  the  thought  of  going  to  any 
place  of  amusement  was  inexpressibly  repugnant. 
However,  to  please  Victor,  we  went.  I  think 
Karl  thought  it  wrong  to  do  so  on  Sunday ;  but 
I  have  seen  many  Protestants  do  the  same  in 
Paris.     I  suppose  they  were  the  ''  dead  "  ones. 

The  entertainment  was  an  ordeal  to  me ;  but 
how  much  more  to  Nina !  During  the  playing 
of  an  andante  in  a  Beethoven  symphony,  which 
had  a  most  thrilling  effect  on  the  audience,  she 
lost  her  self-control  and  grasped  Victor's  arm, 
crying,  "  Take  me  away,  take  me  away ;  I  can- 
not bear  it."  So  we  left  at  once.  I  think  her 
nerves  are  specially  overwrought,  now  that  the 
end  for  which  we  long  so  fervently  is  coming. 
And  the  dim  lights,  and  intense  pathetic  moum- 
fulness  of  the  music,  overpowered  many  less 
sensitive  and  less  tried.  Victor  acknowledges 
that  his  intention  of  taking  us  to  the  ComSdie 
Franyaise  must  be  relinquished.  It  was  terrible 
to  me  to  think  of  amusements  and  acting,  how- 
ever modified  and  restricted,  going  on  under  the 
same  roof  with  agony  and  death.  For  the  crush- 
room  and  other  parts  of  the  theatres  have  been 
converted  into  ambulances. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

UNCONSCIOUS  HEROISM. 

"  There  are  homesteads  which  have  witnessed  deeds 
That  battle-fields,  with  all  their  bannered  pomp. 
Have  little  to  compare  with.    Life's  great  play 
May,  so  it  have  an  actor  great  enoogh, 
Be  well  performed  upon  a  humble  stage." 

Wkstland  Marstov. 

Novtmhvi'  0, — Back  again  to  the  old  hopelessness 
and  pain.  Our  high,  fond  hopes  have  once  more 
been  dashed  to  the  ground.  The  Prussian 
chancellor  refuses  an  armistice,  except  on  such 
terms  as  France  cannot  accept.  I  scarcely  care 
to  ask  what  they  are ;  the  disappointment  is  so 
exceeding  bitter. 

We  have  lost  Karl  Erhardt.     To-day  ho  im- 
prudently left  the  house  with  three  other  German 


officers  who  are  on  parole  in  the  city.  Thej 
went  to  a  caf(5  in  one  of  the  Boulevards,  where  it 
is  said  they  were  grossly  insulted.  A  great  dis- 
turbance ensued,  and  the  four  officers  have  been 
taken  to  La  Roquette  for  safety.  Uncle  Lucien 
and  Victor  are  much  annoyed,  considering  it  a 
breach  of  French  honour.  We  miss  Karl's  plea- 
sant ways  and  bright  handsome  face  very  much. 
We  had  become  really  attached  to  him.  But 
Uncle  Lucien  thinks  he  will  be  more  likely  to 
obtain  his  liberty  now,  as  an  exchange  will  pro- 
bably be  effected. 

Our  hearts  are  very  heavy  to-night,  and  Vic- 
tor leaves  us  again  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I 
think  we  feel  something  like  prisoners  into  whose 
close,  dark  dungeon-cell  a  ray  of  distant  sunshine, 
a  breath  of  free,  flower-scented  air,  have  beet 
admitted  for  one  brief  moment,  and  then  shut 
out  again,  leaving  a  deeper  sense  of  the  weight  of 
unutterable  gloom  that  seems  to  close  thidcer, 
heavier,  deadlier  around,  after  that  passing  gleam 
of  light  and  hope.  Nothing  remains  to  us  now, 
they  say,  but  war,  war  "  d  mitranceJ'  God  help 
us  and  France!  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
bitter,  swelling  resentment  against  the  cruel,  re- 
morseless foe  whose  iron  grip  is  tightening  roood 
our  country's  heart-strings. 

November  7. — Victor's  last  day  at  home  bt 
passed.  Early  to-morrow  morning  he  leaves isr 
his  post  outside  the  city.  His  wound  is  far  ftm 
healed ;  but  now  all  prospect  of  an  armistice  ii 
gone,  he  is  anxious  to  be  back  once  more  at  tlie 
head  of  his  brave  Bretons.  A  great  sortie  is  an- 
ticipated soon ;  the  army  has  been  reorgaoixed, 
and  great  preparations  made.  My  heart  grovs 
faint  within  me  when  I  think  of  more  flgbtiog, 
and  what  it  may  bring  to  us.  For  it  can  scarcely 
be  aught  but  waste  of  blood  and  life — more 
anguish  and  more  graves.  Even  Victor,  our 
bright,  sanguine,  high-heai-ted  Victor,  with  liis 
passionate  love  for  France,  with  his  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  her  honour,  with  his  spirit  of  hnre 
hopefulness,  despairs  of  success  in  the  contest 
growing  each  day  more  frightfully  uneven.  Tes, 
d^pairs.  He  did  not  use  that  word^  but  he  feels 
it.  And  not  he  only,  but  most  of  our  bravest 
and  wisest  and  most  experienced  leaders. 

I  have  written  of  Victor's  gaiety,  of  the  sun- 
shine and  mirth  his  bright  presence  has  diffused 
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our  darkened  home  theee  last  few  days, 
fe  written  trath.  Heayj  and  long  must 
reflBure  that  oould  cnuh  the  gladness  out 
may  and  joyous  temperament.  But  at 
hare  noticed  a  look  of  gpmve,  troubled 

strange  to  see  on  his  joimg,  fair  face — 
w  for  which  neither  the  pain  of  bis 
lOr  the  heroic  death  of  his  gallant  friend, 
Id  question  as  to  Leon's  fate,  casts  there. 

not  of  grief  only,  but  of  care.  And  to- 
[ien  all  the  rest  had  retired,  and  I  re- 
or  a  parting  chat  with  him  in  the  empty 
room,  I  discovered  its  cause.  It  is 
Qoming,  and  I  must  not  linger  to  detail 
Missed.  But  he  told  me  of  the  slow  fad- 
is  glorious  hopes  of  vengeance  and  vlc- 
he  gradual  rending  of  the  rainbow-hued 
slusive  trust  and  hope  which  had  hidden 
1  from  his  eyes,  of  the  dreary  waking 

dream  that  the  France  of  the  present 
glorious  France  of  the  past.  And  if  he 
lus — ^he  so  young  and  full  of  youth's 

trust  and  soaring  hopes — how  stem, 
table  must  be  the  truth  to  those  who 
h  for  themselves  the  balance  in  which 
bangs. 

are  not  our  soldiers  numerous  and 
I  asked.  And  he  replied  that  they  were 
B,  and  for  the  most  part  brave,  but 
infit  to  cope  mth  the  marvellous  dis- 
f  the  German  army.  The  picture  he 
that  of  our  own  was  distressing.     The 

Guard,   he   said,  were  brave,  honest 

the  most  part,  but  they  were  simply 
in  uniform,  zealous  to  defend  their 
and  homes,  but  unused  to  privation, 
gnorant  of  manoeuvres,  and,  therefore, 
seless  as  a  fighting  force.  The  soldiers 
!ne  were  either  young,  raw  troops,  or 
>ralized  scum  of  the  old  armies.  The 
were  brave,  sturdy  fellows,  patient  and 
,  but  inexperienced  and  ignorant.  The 
f  many  regiments  were  as  untaught  as 
a.  And  with  all  three  branches  there 
same  fault, — want  of  discipline,  of  trust 
»ther  and  in  their  officers.  Some  regi- 
)uld  always  fight  well,  others  fly  panic- 
at  the  first  shell,  leaving  their  gallant 
I  unsupported.      Then  retreat  became 


necessary  for  all,  lest  they  should  be  surrounded 
and  captured  by  the  wary  foe.  And  the  whole 
system  of  fighting  has  been  changed.  Our  troops, 
raw  and  inexperienced  as  they  are,  are  yet  French- 
men. The  old  dash  and  spirit  is  in  them  still, — 
to  rush  on  the  advancing  foe,  to  charge  at  the 
bayonet's  point,  they  are  ready  as  of  old ;  but  to 
stand  still  in  a  deadly  hail  of  fire  poured  on  them 
by  a  distant  and  unseen  enemy,  that  they  cannot 
do.  And  this,  Victor  said,  more  perhaps  even  than 
anything  else,  lay  at  the  root  of  all  our  dis- 
asters. 

This  and  much  more  he  told  me,  and  then  I 
asked,  '^  What  then  remains  to  us,  Victor?  " 

"  War  I "  he  replied  with  melancholy  yet 
kindling  eyes.  ^^  Guerre  d  otUrance,  Our  in- 
solent and  triumphant  foes  are  determined  to 
make  us  drink  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  the 
dregs.  But  few  of  us  will  be  left  to  drain  that 
bitter  draught.  If  we  cannot  save  France,  we 
can  at  least  die  for  her." 

*'  But  the  armies  of  the  provinces  ?  " 

"  Probably  exist  only  in  our  minds,"  he  said ; 
*^  and  if  they  do  so  in  reality,  in  what  can  they 
differ  from  our  own  ?  " 

**  And  Europe?" 

'*  Will  leave  France  to  her  fate,  coldly  gather- 
ing up  her  skirts  lest  they  should  be  sprinkled 
with  her  life-blood.  The  days  of  chivalry  arc 
past,  Renee.     Right  is  with  the  mighty  now." 

'*  Then  there  i»  no  hope?  " 

"  Only  in  God ! "  he  replied  solemnly.  And 
to-morrow  he  will  go  back,  perhaps,  as  he  said, 
only  to  die  for  France.  Oh,  can  Gk>d  know,  can 
Gtod  care,  while  these  things  are  ? 

November  8. — Victor  has  gone,  and  the  hush 
that  has  settled  down  upon  the  house  reminds 
me  of  that  which  rested  on  it  after  Leon  went 
away.  I  remember  this  with  a  shuddering  chill 
of  dread.  Oan  it  be  an  evil  omen?  No;  it 
would  be  weak  and  superstitious  to  think  so. 
But  these  are  days  in  which  the  heart  melts,  and 
one's  own  shadow  startles.  It  is  the  natural 
reaction  of  the  past  week,  in  which  Victor  and 
Karl  Erhardt's  presence,  and  the  bright  hopes  of 
peace,  filled  heart  and  home  with  sunshine — 
sunshine  crossed  with  clouds,  indeed,  but  sun- 
shine still. 

The  parting  between  mamma  and  Victor  was 
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very  lingering  and  tender.  He  sees  her  so  sadly 
changed,  he  says,  each  time  he  comes  home. 
Alas,  alas!  I  know  only  too  well  that  Connt 
Bismarck's  refusal  to  grant  an  armistice  except  on 
his  own  cruel,  and  unjust  terms,  has  signed  her 
death-warrant.  For  we  can  live  well  enough  on 
tho  strange,  coarse  food  Justine  prepares  with  so 
much  skill,  and  about  which  we  ask  no  questions ; 
bnt  the  articles  of  diet  of  which  an  invalid  stands 
in  need  are  scarcely  procurable  even  for  money. 
And  nothing  remains  to  us  but  to  watch  tho  lamp 
of  that  precious  life  bum  slowly  away.  My  heart 
feels  bursting  with  passionate  hatred  and  resent- 
ment against  the  cruel  Germans.  And  yet  we 
all  loved  Karl  Erhardt. 

I  am  glad  that  Nina  will  have  something  to 
distract  her  thoughts  now.  This  afternoon  we 
were  in  the  drawing-room,  and  I  was  watching 
her  sorrowfully  at  her  usual  employment^  that 
of  making  lint  or  clothing  for  the  wounded.  It 
is  an  occupation  that  employs  the  fingers  and 
leaves  the  mind  and  heart  undistracted ;  and  as 
I  marked  the  listless  movements  of  the  small 
hands,  the  abstracted  look  of  the  ^vorn,  sorrow- 
ful face,  I  resolved  something  must,  should  be 
done  to  give  her  a  fresh  channel  of  work  that 
might  take  her  out  of  the  old  groove.  And  just 
then  Madame  Ricordier  was  announced.  She 
came  to  beg  me  and  Nina  to  join  a  society,  of 
which  she  was  the  head,  for  visiting  the  many 
poor  in  our  immediate  district,  discovering  the 
most  urgent  cases,  distributing  food  and  soup  at 
the  cantj'ne,  and  also  assisting  in  the  new  am- 
bulance just  placed  in  the  large  open  space  near 
the  Luxembourg.  The  workers  were  few  for 
the  need,  she  said. 

I  explained  how  mamma  and  Nina's  health 
had  been  the  cause  of  our  inaction  and  apparent 
indifference,  upon  which  mamma  at  once  said  she 
would  gladly  spare  us  for  some  hours  each  day, 
and  would  bo  thankful  to  be  able  by  so  small  a 
sacrifice  to  help  the  general  need.  The  look  of 
relief  on  the  strained,  anxious  fmce  Nina  had 
turned  toward  us  showed  us  how  welcome  was 
the  prospect  to  her.  T  do  not  like  the  thought 
of  leaving  mamma  at  all  now,  and  said  so ;  but 
she  and  Madame  Ricordier  overruled  my  objec- 
tions the  more  easily,  when  the  latter  stated  that 
I  should  be  free  to  choose  my  own  time  and  op- 


portunity, and  to  withdraw  altogether  in  case  of 
need.     So  to-morrow  wb  begin. 

November  9. — Nina  has  had  her  one  great  wisb 
gratified. .  She  is  to  tend  the  sufferers  in  tbe 
Luxembourg  ambulance  from  eight  to  eight  each 
day.  Mamma  fears  it  will  be  too  much  for  her 
strength,  but  sees  with  me  that  anything  is 
better  than  the  constant  brooding  over  her  bitter 
sorrow,  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  quiet 
home-stillness  to  dispel.  I  am  to  visit  the  poor, 
and  help  to  distribute  the  soup  at  the  caidiw. 
What  I  have  seen  to-day  of  meek  endurance  and 
patient  suffering,  under  cold  and  hunger  and  ptin 
of  mind  and  body,  in  the  poor  homes  I  bare 
entered,  makes  me  blush  for  the  repining  spirit 
I  have  fostered  lately.  In  scarcely  one  did  1 
not  hear  some  sad  story  told  with  uncomplaining 
meekness-— of  bread-winners  lost — of  homes  de- 
stroyed— of  hearts  made  desolate." 

Augustine  tried  to  see  Karl  Erhardt  yesterday, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so.  Uncle  Lucien 
knows  the  governor  of  La  Roquet te,  and  irill 
probably  be  admitted.  I  cannot  think  of  Karl 
as  one  of  the  pitiless  host  who  seem  so  sternly 
bent  on  our  utter  destruction. 

November  10. — Adele  Brandt  is  dead.   To-dav 
they  will  lay  her  to  rest  with  her  little  babe  on 
her  breast.     Poor  Heimann !     His  heart  will  be 
as  bitter  as  ours  against  his  countrymen.    Tbey 
profess  to  regret  our  sufferings,  and  yet  with  re- 
morseless hand  close  up  every  door  of  esoip?. 
Peace,  Peace  t  is  the  nation's  wail ;  and  bectw 
she  will  not  bow  her  neck  to  the  chain,  and  sign 
her  own  everlasting  dishonour,  they  coldly  reject 
her  outstretched  hand.     Oh,  if  the  bitter  groatf 
and  sighs  of  oppressed  and  breaking  hearts  go  op 
to  Gk)d's  eternal  throne,  will  they  not  fall  witli 
a  blight  curses  could  never  cause,  upon  the  headi 
of  our  cruol  foesf     But  do  they?     Does  Ood 
care  ?     Am  I,  like  Augustine,  learning  to  doaM 
God  himself  ?     Is  he  on  our  enemy*a  side  ?   EjbI 
Erhardt,  and  that  friend  of  bis  whom  he  loves  • 
deeply,  seem  to  feel  sure  be  is  ^vith  them.    And 
I  am  very  sure  he  is  not  with  us — ^with  me. 
My  heart  is  filled  widi  blackness  aoBd  misen^. 
There  seems  no  help  in  heaven  or  in  earth  for 
France  or  for  us. 

Uncle  Lucien  saw  Karl  to-day.    The  excbangv 
has  been  i^reed  on,  and  he  and  hie  eompanions  will 
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the  Chimaa  lines  to-morrow.  He  sent 
:efiil  messages  to  us,  and  lias  promised 
^ry  endeavour  to  find  out  Leon's  fate, 
to  be  able  to  let  us  know  the  result  of 
!,  as  the  Government  has  been  making 
respecting  other  missing  officers. 
her  10, — I  have  nothing  to  write  of  to- 
^eves  me  to  leave  mamma  alone ;  but 
>  spare  me  is  all  that  she  can  do  to  help 
ivork ;  she  is  too  feeble  now  to  do  much 
•k  even — for  everything  but  prayer. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ASLEEP  IN  JESUS. 


"  A  death-like  sleep — 
A  ^ntle  mftinf  io  immortal  life.* 

MiLTOX. 

11. — Strange  things  have  happened 
This  morning  I  was  later  than  usual  in 
omc,  and  great  part  of  the  sad  pale- 
Bfd  assembled  before  the  soup  cantiiie 
over  by  Madame  Ricordier  had  dis- 
ut  the  doorway  was  still  blocked.  I 
Ing  to  a  side-door  by  which  I  had  the 
enter,  when  through  a  break  in  the 
'  eye  caught  the  gleam  of  golden  hair. 
,  thrilled  with  a  sudden  possibility.  In 
econd  a  child's  figure  emerged  from  the 
RTomen  and  children,  and  I  recognized 

friend  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens. 
[  frock  and  hat  were  rustier  and  shabbier 
re,  and  the  rich  masses  of  sunny  hair 
I  painfully  with  them  and  with  the 
leness  of  the  sweet  sad  face.  8hedid 
le,  and,  turniug  towards  the  empty  door- 
hich  I  have  spoken,  sat  down  on  the 
I  buried  her  face  for  a  moment  in  her 
nbling  hands,  then  raised  it  with  a  look 
•ing  agony  to  the  calm,  cloudless  blue 
>ing  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of  mute 
ion,  no  sound,  no  cry  issuing  from  her 
edlips. 

terrible  to  see  such  anguish  in  one  so 
ut  I  would  not  disturb  her  devotions^ 
I  waiting  till  she  should  move.  It  was 
w  minutes;  yet  in  that  time  her  face 
the  stony  look  of  despair  passed  from 
a^  soft  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  beau- 
u  took  its  place.     Infinitely  sad  and 


BOTTOwful  indeed  was  the  look  that  met  mine  at 
last,  but  full  of  a  strange  peace.  The  tears  came 
to  my  eyes  as  I  took  the  small  cold  hands  in 
mine.  "  My  child,"  1  said,  "  you  seem  in  gpreat 
trouble.  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  let  me 
give  you  what  help  I  can  ?" 

For  a  moment  she  looked  up  in  my  face,  her 
own  working  and  quivering,  then  burst  into  a 
passion  of  weeping.  Passing  my  arm  round  her, 
I  led  her  into  the  passage,  which  was  fortunately 
empty,  and,  folding  the  poor  little  convulsed 
figure  to  my  heart,  let  her  weep  till  the  pent-up 
agony  had  spent  itself,  speaking  only  a  few 
soothing  words.  She  soon  recovered  herself,  and 
her  first  words  were,  "  I  must  go  to  mamma ;  oh ! 
mamma !''  and  then  the  tears  broke  forth  afresh. 

By  degrees  I  gathered  that  her  mamma  was 
ill,  very,  very  ill,  and  had  been  since  the  last  day 
I  saw  her ;  that  they  had  no  friends  in  Paris ; 
that  the  enormous  prices  of  the  siege  had  rapidly 
exhausted  their  slender  resources ;  and  that  now 
they  were  absolutely  starving — ^being  foreigners 
they  were  not  entitled  to  rations.  By  the  sale 
of  her  mother's  jewels,  and  pledging  various 
articles  at  the  Mont  dc  Piet^,  they  had  existed 
till  now ;  but  now  everything  was  gone.  And 
that  morning  the  timid  delicate  child  had  for  the 
first  time  ventured  out  to  ask  assistance  at  the 
public  eantine.  Despair  had  lent  her  courage, 
her  mother  was  so  flHghtfully  exhausted,  and  no 
other  resource  remained  to  them.  But  she  had 
been  sent  away  empty,  because  a  foreigner  and  a 
stranger.  She  had  turned  quickly  away  at  the 
first  rebufi*,  or  on  explanation  she  would  certainly 
have  been  helped,  even  against  rules.  Stung  to 
the  quick,  faint  with  despair,  not  knowing  where 
to  turn,  she  had  sunk  down  on  that  doorstep. 
"  But  then  I  remembered  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
had  said,  *I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee ; '  so  I  looked  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  to 
send  some  one  to  help  me.  And  I  /^i  him  whis- 
per to  my  heart,  '  Fear  not ;  I  am  with  thee ;  I 
will  help  thee.'  And  I  knew  he  would.  Then 
I  looked  np  and  saw  you,  mademoiselle." 

So  she  finished  her  simple  story.  She  had 
spoken  with  sobbing  breath  and  in  broken  French, 
and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  understanding  all 
she  said.  But  the  kst  sentences  were  uttered 
slowly  and  clearly,  and  brought  back  to  me  tke 
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old  words,  *•'  God  knows  and  Gk>d  cares/'  and 
Eourl  £rhardt*8  remarks  about  them  and  her.  A 
feeling  of  awe  stole  over  me  as  I  said :  "  Yonr 
prayer  was  heard,  my  child.  God  has  sent  me 
to  help  you.  You  must  let  me  do  what  I  can. 
I  will  get  you  some  soup  for  your  mamma  first ; 
then,  if  you  will  tell  me  your  name  and  address, 
I  will  come  to  see  her.  You  will  like  to  hasten 
home  at  once,  and  I  have  some  papers  to  give 


m. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  ^*  Oh  !  I  have  been 
away  so  long ;  I  must  have  waited  two  hours  at 
least  before  I  could  get  in."  Then  she  g^tefully 
gave  me  her  address  and  name,  and  hurried  away. 
The  former  was  that  of  a  street  near  our  own ; 
the  latter,  Lilian  Grey.  Through  all  these  weeks 
she  has  been  close  to  us,  but  I  have  not  been 
allowed  to  know  it  till  to-day.  Can  it  be  that 
God  has  deigned  to  use  me  as  an  instrument  in 
answering  her  prayer?  The  thought  is  sweet, 
but  very  solemn.  Lilian  does  not  doubt  it,  and 
she  knows  better  than  I.  Oh  !  to  know  God  as 
she  docs  ! 

But  my  story  is  not  half  written.  There 
seemed  scant  sympathy,  I  thought,  among  the 
ladies  on  Madame  Ricordier's  staff,  as  she  calls 
it,  when  I  told  them  Lilian's  story,  only  sup- 
pressing her  concluding  words ;  I  could  not  repeat 
those.  But  to  them  it  was  only  the  one  out  of 
the  many.  Such  things  are  every-day  occur- 
rences now,  alas !  And  they  of  course  felt  no- 
thing of  the  strange  attraction  I  had  experienced 
towards  the  gentle  English  child.  Her  nation 
is  in  no  favour  with  ours  now.  Our  friend  in 
prosperity,  England  reviles  us  in  our  adversity, 
and  holds  out  her  hand  to  our  triumphant  and 
cruel  foe.  So  people  say.  I  know  not  if  it  be 
true. 

Having  given  in  my  reports  to  madame,  and 
been  furnished  by  a  general  subscription  with  a 
few  necessaries  for  the  sick  foreigner,  I  hurried 
to  the  house  in  which  she  lodged.  The  old 
concierge  shook  her  head  ominously  when  I 
asked  for  the  English  lady,  but  I  scarcely  listened 
to  the  words  she  poured  out  with  the  usual 
volubility  of  her  class,  as  she  accompanied  me  to 
the  top  of  the  stone  staircase;  and  was  glad 
when  she  left  me,  after  directing  me  to  go  up 
the  steep  narrow  wooden  steps  leading  to  the 


attic,  and  bidding  me  knock  at  the  first  door  oi 
the  left.  What  an  abode  for  an  Englidi  hd^l 
for  that  she  was  such  it  was  impoflsible  to  donkC, 
from  the  grace  and  refinement  of  her  chilA 
manner. 

At  my  light  tap  Lilian  quietly  opened  tk 
door,  with  a  faint  smile  on  her  little,  pale  face. 
'^  Hush  1 "  she  whispered,  ''  mamma  is  asleep. 
I  found  her  so  when  I  returned.  It  will  do  lier 
so  much  good ;  her  cough  has  not  let  her  sleep 
for  many  nights.  Look  at  her ;  does  she  not 
sleep  quietly?" 

I  went  up  to  the  wretched  bed,  almost  the 
only  furniture  in  the  miserable  room,  and  looked 
at  the  calm  wasted  face  on  the  coarse  pillow. 
Yes,  she  slept  quietly  and  well,  for  it  was  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  that  will  be  broken 
only  by  the  trumpet-peal  of  the  resurrectioD 
morning.  And  to  me  it  fell  to  tell  the  orphan 
thisl 

With  a  strong  effort  I  repressed  the  cry  thit 
rose  to  my  lips,  and  bent  low  over  the  deid  (o 
conceal  my  agitation  from  the  living.     But  wha 
at  length  I  turned  my  face  to  Lilian,  it  told  kr 
all.     Child  as  she  is  in  years,  early  soTTOiraiid 
care  have  made  her  a  woman  in  heart  and  wis- 
dom.    She  but  looked  once  from  my  agititotf 
face  to  the  peaceful   countenance  of  her  deaf 
mother.      And  then   arose  in   that  poor  attic 
chamber  an  exceeding  bitter   cry — a  err  W 
pierced  the  azure  sky  and  rang  through  the^ 
ing  vaults  of  heaven  till  it  reached  the  throne  <f 
God  himself.     Of  this  I  am  sure.     Thereat 
some   things   of  which   one   cannot  write— fcf 
which  human  language  has  no  words.    I  hire 
felt  this  before ;  never  so  much  so  as  to^J< 
For  surely  God's  presence,  God's  comfort,  w» 
with  that  desolate  orphan   child — felt,  owne<l 
rested  in. 

At  first,  indeed,  she  seemed  $tuuncd  bj  the 
blow,  so  sudden  and  so  terrible.  Her  wttlinf 
cries  to  her  mother  to  come  back,  only  fort 
moment,  to  speak  to  her  only  once  mor&— th<i 
the  agonizing  realization  that  she  was  gone,  go* 
for  ever  without  one  farewell  word  or  look,  vA 
that  she  had  died  aZcme,  pierced  my  heart.  She 
had  fallen  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  not  weep- 
ing, only  heaving  long  tearless  sobs ;  and  I  ^<^ 
by,  feeling,  as  at  such  times  we  must  all  Z^bA 
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'  Qtter  helplessness  in  the  presence  of  the  dread 
queror  of  all  our  love  and  hopes. 
07hat  time  passed  thus  I  cannot  tell ;  my  fal- 
ing  lips  Tainly  sought  for  words — none  would 
le ;  and  I  thought  with  shuddering  sadness  of 
spirit  that  had  just  gone  from  the  body 
ne,  and  had  passed  udone  through  the  awful 
tak  of  the  mysterious  world  beyond.  Alone, 
r  fearfully  alone  1  unabsolved  by  priestly  lips, 
iBointed  by  holy  oil,  improvided  with  the 
■port  of  the  last  holy  mystery. 
It  length  Lilian  raised  her  head  and  said, 
though  in  answer  to  my  thoughts,  *' Alone  I 
.  She  was  not  alone.  How  cotdd  I  think 
Jesus  was  with  her,  and  now  she  is  with 
lUB."  And  then  the  tears  came.  She  let  me 
e  her  in  my  arms  and  pillow  her  golden  head 
my  own  heaving  bosom,  while  she  wept 
%  and  freely — wept  till  the  fountains  were 
luraited,  and  she  lay  still  and  silent.  Mean- 
ile^  I  had  been  thinking  what  was  to  be  done. 
It  the  child  and  her  mother  had  no  friends 
Ptoia,  I  knew ;  and  I  believe  I  was  glad  of  it, 
I  sense.  But  the  short  November  day  would 
u  b^gin  to  close  in ;  there  was  no  possibility 
layiDg  the  poor  body  in  its  last  resting-place 
t  day — and  even  had  there  been,  I  knew  such 
te  would  be  strange,  and  probably  repugnant, 
LUian,  used  to  the  customs  of  hrr  own  coun- 
»  I  must  in  any  case  take  her  home  with 
I  nd  then  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
I  smd  ceremony  on  the  morrow.  But  when, 
letanily  and  tenderly,  I  spoke  of  this  to 
isn,  her  agony  of  distress  at  the  idea  of  leav- 
what  remained  to  her  of  her  mother,  was 
ond  control.  I  told  her  my  own  dear  mother 
i  ill,  and  would  be  needing  me,  that  I  could 
remain  with  her.  But  nothing  could  turn 
from  her  purpose.  She  was  not  afraid,  she 
I ;  the  Lord  Jesus  would  be  with  her.  He 
.  taken  her  mother  to  himself,  and  he  knew 
f  hard  it  was  for  her.  He  was  so  sorry;  oh,  so 
ry,  for  her !  And  he  would  care  for  her  through 
dark,  lonely  night.  But  she  could  not  leave 
mamma  alone,  though  it  was  not  her  mamma 
knew — only  the  body  in  which  she  had  dwelt 
(till  she  could  not  leave  it.  It  was  impossible 
resist  her  impassioned  pleading,  and  I  resolved 
go  home  and  take  counsel  with  mamma.    It 


was  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  to  our  house,  and 
having  first  made  Lilian  take  some  food,  I  left 
her. 

To  my  great  relief  I  found  Augustine  at  home, 
and  he  readily  undertook  to  do  all  that  was  to 
be  done  for  the  dead.  And  mamma  insisted  on 
my  returning  at  onoe  to  the  poor  little  orphan, 
and  remaining  the  night  with  her,  if  I  found  it 
impossible  to  induce  her  to  come  home  with  me. 
Nina  would  take  my  place  with  her,  she  said. 

Both  mamma  and  Augustine  were  deeply 
touched  by  the  sorrowful  story  I  told  them ;  and 
I  could  not  help  saying  to  the  latter,  as  he  left 
me  within  the  porie  cochire  of  the  house  in  which 
Lilian  lived :  "  Dear  Augustine  I  if  you  had  seen 
what  I  have  to-day,  you  would  no  longer  doubt 
the  truth  of  God  and  the  Church !  " 

'*I,  too,  have  seen  much  these  last  terrible 
weeks,  Ren^e,"  he  said ;  *^  but  a  lost  faith  will 
not  return  at  will.'' 

*^  Do  you,  then,  will  it  back  again  ?  Auguste, 
my  own  dear  brother,  tell  me.  It  will  lift  a 
weight  from  my  heart,"  I  cried,  clinging  to  him. 

"  It  may  be  so,  Rende,"  he  answered  bitterly; 
"  but  when  the  peace  of  a  soul  or  of  a  nation  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  triumphant  foe,  what  can  the 
will  do?  We,  at  least,  ought  to  be  able  to 
answer  that  question  now ; "  and,  with  a  hasty 
but  tender  adieu,  he  left  me.  Tears  of  thank- 
fulness rushed  to  my  eyes,  for  I  felt  then — I  feel 
now — that  my  dear,  thoughtful  brother  is  not 
really  a  reprobate.  One  day  he  will  return 
penitent  to  the  welcoming  arms  of  his  merciful 
Mother,  our  holy  and  adorable  Church. 

I  had  not  been  an  hour  away,  but  the  light  of 
the  short  wintry  day  was  fading  when  I  once 
more  stood  in  the  garret-chamber.  A  feeling  of 
awe  and  dread  seized  me  as  I  ascended  the  stair- 
case, already  in  darkness,  and  thought  of  the 
tender,  timid  child  keeping  watch  alone  in  the 
solemn  death-stillness.  I  dreaded,  I  know  not 
what,  as  I  raised  the  latch  of  the  door  with 
trembling  hand. 

Lilian  was  seated  on  the  low  stool  by  the  bed, 
probably  her  usual  place  at  her  mother's  side ;  a 
book  lay  open  by  her,  in  which  she  had  evidently 
been  reading  till  the  light  failed ;  but  then  her 
head  rested  beside  it  on  the  bed.  She  rose  as  I 
entered,  and,  before  I  could  speak,  put  her  arms 
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we  have  been  altogether  mistaken  in  our  thoughts 
of  him. 

November  H, — Lilian  has  been  a  little  less 
depressed  to-day — more  inclined  to  move  and 
talk.  Amaud,  who  was  at  first  afraid  of  the 
pale,  sad  little  stranger,  has  been  very  determined 
to  make  friends,  and  has  succeeded.  She  says 
little;  but  she  has  a  grave,  thoughtful  way  of 
watching  faces,  as  if  she  were  stud3ring  the  life- 
story  linked  with  each.  Her  gaze  rests  longest 
upon  Nina  and  Augustine,  as  though  in  their 
worn  faces  she  read  the  saddest  and  deepest  re- 
cords, and  the  sorest  need  of  sympathy.  To  my 
mother  she  is  reverent  and  tender;  and  to-day 
she  said  to  me, — 

"  Dear  Mademoiselle  RenSe,  I  think  Jesus  is 
calling  your  mother  too." 

"  I  know  it,  Lilian — I  know  it,"  I  moaned. 
''  But  if  only  this  dreadful  siege  were  over,  she 
might  recover  even  yet,  with  fresh  air  and  nour- 
ishing food." 

"  But  Jesas  has  called  her,  mademoiselle.  She 
told  me  that,  long  ago,  he  said  to  her,  '  Come 
unto  me ; '  and  that  at  first  she  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  his  voice  that  called.  But  one 
in  her  heart  kept  answering,  *  I  come,  I  come.' 
And  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  So  she  is  his, 
mademoiselle,  though  she  seems  hardly  to  know 
it.  And  when  he  takes  her  to  himself,  you  will 
not  wish  her  back.  Jesus  said,  before  he  went 
away,  when  his  disciples  were  weeping  and  sor- 
rowful, *  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice,  be- 
cause I  said,  I  go  to  my  Father.'  And  it  is  joy  to 
know  that  our  dear  ones  are  safe  with  Jesus; 
that  all  their  pain  and  grief  and  care  arc  ended 
for  ever.  I  would  not  have  mamma  back  if  I 
could,  though  I  miss  her  so  sadly ! "  And  the 
tears  that  had  gathered  as  she  spoke,  fell ;  the  first 
large  drops  of  a  heavy  shower,  that  lasted  long. 

Dear  child,  her  heart  and  hopes  seem  indeed 
above,  where  all  her  dear  ones  are.  Her  mother, 
father,  and  two  little  brothers  have  all  been  swept 
away  in  little  more  than  a  year !  Her  mother 
belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  fami- 
lies in  England.  Her  own  mother  died  when 
she  was  very  young ;  her  father  married  again ; 
more  children  were  born ;  and  her  stately  home, 
far  from  being  a  happy  one,  was  cheered  only 
by  occasional  tokens  of  her  father's  love.     But 


that  father  was  a  proud  mmn;  and  when  the 
lonely,  neglected  ^1  met  with  one  round  whom 
her  heart's  trailing  tendrils  fastened  with  an  in- 
tensity of  affection  known  only  to  siu:h  repressed, 
unappreciated  natures,  he  sternly  forbade  tbfir 
union,  because  the  object  of  her  love  waa  poor, 
and  of  a  birth  inferior  to  her  own.     In  an  evil 
hour  they  sinned:  the  bride  left  her  father* 
house  unsanctioned  and  unblessed ;  and  from  thtt 
day,  influenced  probably  by  his  wife,  who  bore 
no  love  to  her  step-daughter,  her  fatlier  refiued 
to  see  her  face  again.     From  this  one  great  error 
Mrs.  Orey  ever  traced   all  the  chaatening  tod 
sorrow  that  fell  upon  her  after-life.     It  had  been 
one  of  struggling  poverty,  but  full  of  love  0Bd 
domestic  happiness,  shaded  only  by  the  memoiT 
that  these  were  won   by  disobedience.     Littk 
more  than  a  year  ago,  Lilian's  father  died  rad- 
denly  of  a  terrible  fever,  which  carried  off  ako 
her  two  young  brothers,  and  she  and  her  mother 
found   themselves    destitute.      They   left  tbeir 
country  home — the  pretty  parsonage-house,  ii 
which  Lilian  had  been  bom — and  the  three  gnrei 
in  the  shady  village  churchyard,  and  went,ifta' 
watching  and  waiting  vainly  for  a  reply  to  tk 
letter  in  which  the  widow  had  pleaded  oncenoR 
for  her  father's  pardon  and  help  in  her  bitter  be* 
reavement  and   destitution,   to  London,  wkff 
Mrs.  Grey  hoped  to  support  her  child  aid  kr- 
self  by  her  talents  in  music  and  drawii^.   TVeR 
she  met  a  lady — a  friend  of  her  early  diyi^ 
whom  she  was  induced  to  come  to  Paris,  vkR 
the  latter  resided.     For  a  time  all  went  on  vd; 
but  the  war  broke  out,  and  many  families  kfc. 
Then  came  the  siege.    Mrs.  Grey's  friend  hinKi 
away  panic-stricken,  without  a  thought  of  kff 
poor  friend,  to  whose  trials  failing  hetltb  w 
then  added.    Like  many  others,  the  latter  W 
lingered  till  it  was  too  late  to  leave.    3fore  I 
need  not  write.     Health  broken,  empbymeit 
gone — the  rest  followed  naturally.     Such  w* 
Lilian's  story,  told  with  the  strange  mixture  of 
childish  simplicity  and  womanly  comprehenflOB 
that  is  so  noticeable  in  all  her  ways  and  words. 
November  15, — ^To-day  glad  news  has  ittAxi 
us.     The  Prussians  have  been   driven  oat  oi 
Orleans,  with  enormous  loss  of  men  and  ctnooii 
and  the  pursuit  is  continuing.     The  fabulous  vi^ 
tory  of  Hautes-Bruy^res  is  fresh  in  my  mewoiyf 
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\mi  there  seems  no  doubt  that  this  is  true.  Uncle 
liiifitai  is  fall  of  confidence.  Orleans  taken  five 
days  ago— the  Army  of  the  Loire  may  even  now 
be  at  the  Prussian  rear ! 

It  is  taken  as  a  good  omen  that  victory  should 
first  declare  itself  at  Orleans — the  city  of  the 
heroic  Jeanne  d'Arc.  The  people  seem  animated 
with  the  wildest  confidence.  It  is  reported  that 
Amiens  is  also  taken ;  that  Keratry's  army  has 
joined  that  of  the  Loire ;  that  people  have  even 
heard  the  thunder  of  distant  artillery  by  putting 
their  ears  to  the  ground.  Is  this  all  true  ?  or  is 
it  only. that  the  people  wish  it,  and  therefore  be- 
lieve it  ?  We  have  been  so  often  deceived.  But 
even  Augustine  believes  this.  It  is  time,  for 
the  misery  is  very  great,  and  the  amount  of  dis- 
ease appalling.  There  arc  thought  to  be  100,000 
people  from  the  outlying  villages  in  the  city. 
Poor  unfortunates !  What  will  their  homes  be 
when  they  return  to  them !  I  almost  thought 
hope  was  dead  within  me,  but  to-day  it  has 
flashed  up  bright  and  strong.  One  cannot  de- 
apur  when  every  one  is  sanguine.  What  would 
Victor  say  if  he  were  home,  I  wonder  ! 

November  16, — I  can  now  answer  the  question 
with  which  I  finished  last  night.  To-day  Victor's 
bnght  face  flashed  in  upon  us,  for  one  of  those 
brief  visits  he  occasionally  contrives  to  snatch. 
He  seemed  to  share  to  the  full  the  general  con- 
fidence and  hope  ;  and  when  I  seized  an  oppor- 
tumty  to  whisper,  '^  Victor,  is  this  true  ?  do  yon 
l^eve  it?"  he  answered,  smilingly,  "Yes — 
iHTith  reservations ! "  But  over  his  face  swept 
that  shadow  again.  It  passed  quickly,  like  a 
cloodlet  from  the  sun  on  a  showery  spring  day. 
Yet  it  rests  on  my  heart  still. 

He  was,  like  every  one  else,  deeply  attracted 
mud  touched  by  our  sweet  Lilian.  It  is  not  that 
aJie  is  really  beautiful.  Her  face  is  not  cast  in 
"die  classic  mould  of  her  mother's,  her  features 
irr^ular,  and  the  sweet,  expressive  mouth 
large  for  symmetry.  No,  it  is  not  her  beauty. 
Kor  is  it  the  golden  wealth  of  her  sunny  hair, 
"Uie  delicate  fairness  of  her  complexion,  the  deep 
^Ine  of  her  thoughtful  eyes.  It  is  something 
5r,  higher,  stronger  than  all  these — a  some- 
every  one  feels,  yet  fails  to  comprehend. 
is  shy  of  speaking  before  strangers,  or  to 
SKiore  than  one  of  us  at  a  time,  on  account  o{  her 


broken  French.  When  deeply  interested,  she 
forgets  her  timidity;  but  except  to  those  who 
understand  a  little  English,  with  which  she  often 
unconsciously  links  her  phrases-  it  is  not  easy  to 
follow  her  entirely.  I  can  do  tals;  and  with 
Nina  she  was  talking  earnestly  to-night  in  her 
own  tongue,  which  Nina  speaks  fluently,  having 
more  than  once  in  her  early  girlhood  spent  many 
months  with  her  mother's  friends  in  Ireland  and 
London.  I  am  truly  thankful  to  find  her  in- 
terested in  anything ;  and  there  was  a  look  of  the 
deepest  interest  on  the  pale  face,  usually  so  fixed 
and  blank,  as  she  listened  to  Lilian  to-night. 

November  17. — How  true  it  is  that  little 
things  at  hand  absorb  us  more  than  great  ones 
at  a  distance — the  fall  of  a  house  in  the  next 
street  more  than  an  earthquake's  crash  in  a  far- 
ofif  land.  Thus  it  is  that  above  the  thrilling 
shouts  of  late-won  victory,  the  din  of  war  and 
battle,  the  strife  of  conflicting  hopes  and  fears, 
the  plaints  of  twenty  stricken  homes  to  which  I 
listened  but  this  morning, — rise  the  soft,  low 
tones  of  a  sweet  child's  voice.  In  the  city  strong 
excitement  swells  every  heart;  eager  crowds 
throng  the  Boulevards,  the  Mairies,  all  the  cen- 
tres of  intelligence.  The  victories  won  already, 
and  the  blow  to  be  struck  by  the  brave  defend- 
ers of  Paris  in  conjunction  with  their  gallant 
deliverers  beyond  the  Prussian  ranks,  and  to  fall 
in  sure,  if  tardy,  retribution  on  the  daring  and 
insolent  foe,  are  the  themes  of  every  tongue. 
Deliverance  is,  then,  at  hand  at  last !  But  to  be 
purchased  at  what  a  cost,  if  won  at  all !  Per- 
haps it  is  because  my  heart  shrinks  from  these 
torturing  questionings,  that  I  turn  the  more 
willingly  to  write  of  little  Lilian,  and  the  holy 
words  of  hope  and  peace  that  fall  so  simply  and 
sweetly  from  her  lips,  like  music  from  a  free 
bird's  throat. 

Last  night  we  spoke  much  of  Leon — inannna 
and  I — as  we  sat  all  together  in  her  dressing- 
room.  Fuel  is  becoming  so  ilear  and  scarce,  we 
have  agreed  to  give  up  the  large  drawing-room 
for  the  present.  Mamma  and  I  talked,  and  Ar- 
naud,  Nina,  and  Lilian  listened.  And  to-day, 
when  the  latter  and  I  were  together  alone,  while 
mamma  slept,  I  recurred  to  the  subject,  and  spoke 
of  the  service  she  had  rendered  me  by  restoring 
his  precious  letter,  and  then  I  showed  her  hia 
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last  one.  Slie  retd  it  through,  slowlj,  carefully; 
imd,  then,  laying  it  and  her  bead  upon  ray  lap, 
UufBt  in^o  a  flood  of  teara.  But  she  looked  up 
at  once  at  my  anxioos  inquiry  as  to  what  had 
j^riered  her. 

*^  Oh !  dear  Madeinoiselle  Renee,  it  is  only 
tlwt  I  am  glad,  %o  vetj  glad,  Monsieur  Leon  knew 
the  Lord  Jetmif ! '' 

"'  I  do  not  know,  Lilian,"  I  said.  '^  He  was 
very  good ;  but,  you  know,  we  do  not  think  quite 
A6  Ton  Protestants  do  I  '* 

''  Protestants ! "  she  said,  with  a  perplexed 
look.  But  in  an  instant  her  brow  cleared,  and 
she  continued :  '*  I  do  not  know  much  about  the 
rlifTerence,  mademois^e.  Only  I  know  that  the 
<Iear  Lord  Jesus  loves  all  poor,  helpless  sinners — 
Protectants,  or  Catholics, or  heathens;  that  he  died 
for  them  all ;  that  now  he  is  stretdiing  out  his 
hands  to  them  all  alike,  from  his  throne  above, 
pleading  with  them  to  come  to  him  and  be  saved. 
And  he  never  sends  any  away  when,  at  last,  they 
do  come  to  him.  M.  L^on  heard  his  voice,  made- 
moiselle, speaking  in  his  Word ;  and  he  believed 
what  that  voice  said, — I  am  sure  he  did.  So 
whatever  has  happened  to  him,  Jesus  is  with 
him,  or  he  is  with  Jesus.  Perhaps  he  has  seen 
mamma  now. 

Is  she  right,  this  simple  child?  Oh,  that  I 
could  think  so ! 

Presently  ^he  said :  '*  Does  Mademoiselle  Nina 
love  Jecus  ?  " 

**  My  diild,"  I  said,  "  she  does  not  know  much 
about  him — we  none  of  us  do,  except,  indeed, 
mamma.  Will  you  try  and  comfort  her,  Lilian  ? 
She  has  a  great  sorrow." 

*'  I  know  it,"  she  answered,  with  that  grave, 
<iuiet,  comprehensive  look  of  hers ;  "  and  Jesus 
can  heal  great  sorrows  as  well  as  save  great 
sinners." 

I  am  sure  Nina  has  never  spoken  of  her  grief. 
I  am  equally  sure  Lilian  has  fathomed  it,  and  its 
cause— and  Augustine's  too.  At  least,  from  what 
she  said  of  him,  I  think  he  must  inadvertently 
have  admitted  his  unbelief  to  her. 

**  Will  you  pray  for  him,  Lilian?"  I  asked. 

**  Oh  yes;  I  know  Jesus  will  deliver  him. 
He  is  stronger  than  Satan;  and  M.  Augustine 
is  weary  of  Satan's  heavy  chains." 

Prayer  to  Lilian  seems  simply  to  mean  "  tell- 


ing Jesus."  She  speaks  of  tbe  Lord  aa  of  a 
friend  loving  aad  tender  and  true,  and  ever  near 
to  hear  and  answer — to  hear  and  aiDSwer  kinueif 
— to  hear  and  answer  her/ 

And  I  have  faith  in  her  aimpLe  faitii.  It  is 
sweet  to  me  to  think  her  pure,  artleaa  prayoi 
are  going  up  daily — for  Victor,  for  Unde  Luciei, 
for  mamma,  and  for  us  all,  and  for  our  dear  lort 
L6on.  It  is  a  happy  disbelief — this  dsnial  cf 
purgatory.  She  knows  nothing  of  it,  and  I 
would  not  cast  a  shadow  on  her  happy  txwt  that 
her  beloved  ones  are  even  now,  as  slie  seems  ao 
assured,  at  once  and  for  ever  ^'  with  Jeans." 


CUAPTKB  XX. 

AVr  VOS  TUB  WKARY. 

'  I  baud  a«  ToloB  of  Jens  wt^, 

'  Cone  unto  Xc  and  rwt ; 
\aj  dowD.  thou  wtarj  od«,  iaj  don 

Tbj  head  iqiwi  mj  bnmA  t' 
I  came  to  Jeaot  as  I  was, 

Wearj.  aad  worn,  aad  sad  : 
I  foand  in  Him  a  nsUoc-plaoe, 

And  He  has  made  me  glad." 

H. 


Nov€inf)€r  18. — This  evening  Uncle  Lucisn 
home  with  a  severe  eold,  caught  by  expoiac 
at  the  outpost  at  which  his  battalion  is  nov  ite- 
tioned.  He  took  the  remedies  I>r.  Vend  p^ 
scribed,  and  went  early  to  bed,  hoping  to  md 
off  worse  effcets,  and  be  ready  for  the  antiafi^ 
sortie,  of  which  all  minds  are  so  full. 

Professor  Latour  came,  as  the  day  was  duda^ 
in,  to  fulfil  a  promise  of  taking  Nina  aadnwtt 
see  a  balloon  start.  Nina  was  at  the  ai^ 
lance,  and  I  knew  she  would  be  far  too  wened 
on  her  return  for  anything  but  rest.  M  tbe 
professor  wonld  take  no  denial  from  me.  H« 
said  it  was  probably  the  last  that  vroaM  iCv^ 
with  passengers,  as  the  siege  would  eeitaialy  be 
raised  in  a  week,  or  in  a  fortniglit  al  tlw  V0T 
utmost.  Postal  balloons  are  sent  off  ahnoit 
daily ;  or  rather  nightly,  as  the  PnMfiitM  firt 
upon  them  by  day.  So  I  went,  much  agiiv^ 
my  will. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  drive  thrwigh  tbe 
dark,  gloomy  streets,  dimly  lighted  by  petroleis 
lamps;  and  remember  that  it  was  Ptait,  tie 
brilliant,  glittering  city  of  light  and  gaictf* 
And  a  strange  sight  awaited  na  at  the  OriM 
station,  near  which   the  balloon  was  te  be  IH 
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ly — «.»  great  yellow  monster,  roUiDg  imeMUy 
aboaty  the  breeililess  quiet  of  the  asBembled 
evDwd,  the  deep  stillneflg  of  the  dark,  mifty 
n^ht,  broken  only  by  the  distant  boom  of  ean- 
BOB,  the  strange  hues  cast  upon  the  pale,  anxi- 
OOB  £M3es  of  the  two  pessengerB  and  thoee  of 
the  men  engaged  in  putting  in  the  precious 
letters  and  despatches,  upon  which  so  much 
depoided.  Then  the  thrill  which  diuddered 
thiough  our  Irantes  when  the  cords  were  cut,  and 
the  balloon  bounded  free — staggering — rising — 
fdUiQg  again,  then  mounting  once  more,  Tanish- 
iiilg  from  the  strained  gase  of  the  pale  upturned 
iaoes ;  and  when  the  last  farewells  of  our  parting 
friends  came  floating  down — faint — fainter — 
fainter  still,  from  the  thick  gloom  in  whidi  they 
had  disappeared  above  us.  It  was  a  sight  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
am  not  glad  that  I  witnessed  it,  though  the 
waiting  had  been  long  and  tedious. 

The  drive  homewards  through  the  long  sue- 
eeanon  of  streets,  darker  and  more  silent  than 
when  we  went,  was  very  dreary.  It  was  late 
when  I  reached  home  at  last;  but  my  mother 
had  not  gone  to  rest.  On  entering  her  dressing- 
loom,  I  found  her  on  her  sofa,  against  which 
Annud  rested,  fast  asleep.  In  her  low  chair  be- 
ads her,  with  Lilian's  head  on  her  knee,  sat 
MnMi  reading  in  low,  earnest  tones  from  Lilian's 
Bftle.  The  quiet  opening  of  the  door  did  not 
tfstarb  them,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  stood  and 
Hsimed.  They  were  wonderfid  words — words 
«f  lore  and  peace  and  pleading  tenderness.  Some 
a£  them  linger  in  my  memory  still,  like  sweet 
flinias  of  some  masterpiece  of  melody : — 

"  Lei  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let 
It  be  afraid." 

'^I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 
(Leoa's  words.) 

^*  Baoaose  I  Hve,  ye  shall  live  also." 

^^  Peace  I  give  unto  you — my  peace." 

And,  more  than  all  these — '^  Have  I  been  so 
long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known 
ne?''  The  plaintive,  beseeching  love  expressed 
kk  tliem  goes  to  my  heart.     But  all  were  so 


Tears  were  roHing  quietly  down  my  mother's 
pale,  wnated  dieeks ;  but  they  were  not  sorrow- 
fol  ones.     A  look  of  rest  and  peace  beamed 


softly  from  Lilian's  blue  eyes.  An  expression 
of  startled  interest,  of  wonder,  of  awe,  rested  on 
Nina's  sad  young  face.  When  ahe  ceased  read- 
ing, I  went  forward.  Lilian  was  the  fiiBt  to 
speak.  '^  MademoiaeUe  Nina  lias  been  reading 
dear  mamma's  favourite  chapter  for  Madame  de 
Laboide.  She  always  loved  it  so  mudi;  becaose, 
you  know,  they  are  the  Lord  Jesus'  very  own 
words,  and  almost  the  last  he  spoke  before  he 
died.' 

No,  I  did  not  know.  He  died  for  me,  I  snp^ 
pose.  E[e  has  known  me  all  my  life ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly have  not  known  him.  And  surely  the 
heart  that  once  prompted  sudi  words  must  be 
the  same  still.  For  he  is  Ood,  and  God  cannot 
change.  We  ^poke  little  last  night ;  our  minds 
were  too  full  of  the  new  sm^eet  thoughts  and 
feelings  aroused  by  Nina's  reading. 

Noixmher  19. — My  society  work  must  stand 
over  for  the  presenL  Uncle  Luden's  cold  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  sharp  attack  of  bronchitis ; 
so  I  have  my  hands  full  at  home.  Indeed,  I 
never  felt  quite  satisfied  that  I  was  right  iu 
going  out  to  seek  work ;  there  is  so  much  to  do. 
Justine  and  Louis  are  a  host  in  themselves,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  so  much  of  Justine's  time  is  lost  in 
waiting  at  the  butcher's  and  other  shops,  that 
she  requires  some  help :  not  in  the  cooking ; 
with  that  she  resolutely  declines  interference. 
We  guess  the  reason,  and  feel  it  to  be  well,  now 
that  our  household  is  no  larger.  We  never 
filled  Marie's  place ;  Antoine  is  in  the  National 
Ghiard;  and  Blanchette  hurried  to  her  country 
home  in  terror  of  the  approaching  Prussians. 
Poor  girl  I  perhaps  she  has  fared  no  better  there. 
Undo  Lucien's  illness  is  not  serious,  and  I  think 
hia  anxiety  to  recover  speedily  makes  him  more 
tractable.  I  have  had  much  time  for  thought 
as  I  sat  in  his  room  to-day.  He  has  been  fever- 
ish and  drowsy,  and  little  di^MMcd  to  talk.  But 
my  thoughts  have  been  a  confused  tangle,  and  I 
cannot  detach  the  mingling  threads.  Nina  was 
reading  again  to-night;  but  I  could  not  leave 
Uncle  LudcB. 

November  20, — To-day  Unde  Luden  is  de- 
ddedly  better ;  but  Dr.  Yaud  forbids  his  return 
to  his  duties  before  the  end  of  the  week.  He 
was  quite  able  and  willing  to  talk  to-day.  He 
thinks  the  tide  has  deddedly  turned  in  our 
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favour,  and  that  the  end  of  our  troubles  is  at 
hand.  The  end  of  our  troubles !  0  Leon, 
Leon  I  will  that  end  bring  us  to  your  grave 
only?     Perhaps  not  even  to  that. 

Uncle  Lucien  still  preserves  his  trust  un- 
shaken in  General  Trochu's  plan,  which  I  have 
heard  so  keenly  ridiculed.  He  is  a  brave,  honest 
man,  and  true-hearted  soldier.  Uncle  Lucien 
says,  and  knows  what  he  has  to  contend  with. 
He  is  seasoning  his  young  troops,  and  gradually 
accustoming  them  to  fire— or  rather  has  been. 
The  decisive  moment  is  at  hand.  These  thoughts 
shut  out  those  awakened  the  other  night.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  connectedly ;  every  thought  and 
feeling  seem  swallowed  up  in  one  engrossing 
hope — deliverance  at  hand.  When  I  re^d  these 
pages  over,  when  these  anxious,  sorrowful  days 
are  past,  how  I  shall  smile  at  the  inconsist- 
encies, and  contradictions,  and  swapngs  with 
the  tide  of  popular  opinion,  which  they  record. 
But  now  I  must  hope ;  for  deliverance  to  Paris 
means  new  life  to  mamma ;  unless,  indeed, — but 
I  will  not  doubt,  I  will  hope. 

November  21. — A  change  has  come  over  Nina; 
the  marble-like  immobility  of  her  face  has  changed 
for  a  strange  expression  of  yearning  and  unrest. 
It  is  not  anxiety,  it  is  not  hope,  but  something 
wholly  new.  Dear  Uncle  Lucien,  like  most 
healthy  people,  makes  a  most  exacting  invalid, 
and  I  have  seen  little  of  her  since  his  illness,  or, 
indeed,  before.  Silence  has  grown  up  between 
us — not  the  silence  of  distrust  or  reserve,  oh  no 
— but  we  know  each  other  now.  And  long  ago 
we  have  exhausted  all  the  words  we  have  for 
our  one  great  hope  and  fear ;  so,  when  she  re- 
turns at  night,  she  generally  lays  her  tired  head 
on  my  shoulder,  and  slips  her  hand  in  mine,  and 
heart  answers  to  heart  in  silence. 

One  thing  I  notice,  she  is  constantly  reading 
Lilian's  Bible, — last  night  in  her  room,  this 
morning  before  she  left  for  the  trying  work  of 
which  she  speaks  so  little.  Since  the  night  I 
found  her  fainting  on  the  floor,  I  have  always 
gone  to  her  to  see  her  safely  in  bed — the  last 
thing  I  do.  Darling  Nina!  will  the  old  light 
and  life  ever  come  back  to  her  fair,  faded  face  ? 
Would  that  she  might  learn  Lilian's  happy  faith 
and  trust ! 

Noveniber  22, — How  wonderfully   one   day's 


experience  answers  the  question  and  fills  up  the 
blanks  of  that  which  went  before,  adding  Int  by 
bit  to  the  intricate  mosaic  pattern  of  every  lif^ 
story.  Light  and  life  have  come  into  Nints 
face — not  the  old,  indeed,  bnt  a  purer  light,  a 
better  life.  For  the  old  was  of  earth ;  the  new 
is  of  heaven. 

When  I  went,  rather  later  than  usual,  to  say 
good-night  to  her,  to  my  surprise  and  alarm  I 
found  her  still  dressed,  kneeling  beside  her  bed, 
and  weeping.  But  when,  after  waiting  a  few 
moments,  I  laid  my  hand  on  her  bowed  betd, 
and  softly  spoke  her  name,  she  raised  her  dear 
face,  bathed  with  tears,  and  quivering  inth 
strong  emotion,  through  which  a  strange,  sweet 
smile  struggled ;  then  rose,  and  throwing  hereelf 
on  my  breast,  murmured  brokenly,  '^  O  Reaee, 
dearest,  it  is  gone,  it  is  gone — all  gone  1 " 

'^What  is  gone,  my  darling?"  I  asked, half 
frightened  by  her  manner. 

"My  burden!  my  sin!  the  sting  from  my 
sorrow ! "  her  voice  failed,  and  her  warm  teare 
fell  like  rain.  I  drew  her  down  beside  me  on 
the  bed,  and  let  her  weep  on. 

But  presently  she  continued,  in  a  low  elm 
voice :  "  Yes;  He  has  taken  it  all  awaj.  For  ay 
burden,  he  has  given  me  rest ;  for  my  sin,  pv- 
don  and  peace ;  for  my  sorrow,  the  healing  hfehi 
of  his  love.  0  Renee,  when  I  first  read  those 
tender  words  of  his,  *  Come  unto  me,  all  yeikat 
are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yon 
rest,'  I  thought  they  were  not  for  such  as  I;  foi 
if  I  were  weary  and  heavy  laden,  it  was  with  tk 
burden  and  the  punishment  which  mj  wilfoliieff 
and  wickedness  had  brought  on  me.  And  ay 
heart  was  full  of  despair,  and  bittemeBS,  asd 
rebellion.  For  such  as  I,  there  could  be  no  i»ty, 
no  help  from  One  so  pure,  so  holj,  so  jut,  flo 
high  as  the  Lord  Christ.  And  then  I  questioiMd 
if  they  were  the  words  of  One  whose  justice  was 
so  stem,  so  searching,  so  severe,  as  to  reach  a 
poor  erring  girl  like  me.  That  it  was  his  band 
that  smote  me,  I  never  doubted.  Then  dark 
thoughts  arose  that  perhaps  L^n  had  beea 
turned  aside  by  a  false  hope,  and  for  his  sake  I 
laboured  hard  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  and  the  saints.  I  fasted,  and  ^nj^. 
and  emptied  my  jewel-case  upon  their  altan,  to 
gain  their  intercession  for  him — ^living  or  dead. 
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»  help,  no  light  came  to  me.  Renee,  what 
felt  these  weary  months  I  can  never  tell 
And  I  saw  no  hope  or  help  in  earth  or 
.  for  need  like  mine.  Then  Lilian  came, 
ber  lips  I  heard  first  of  a  Saviour  who  was 
ners,  not  for  saints — for  the  sick,  not  for 
bole.  In  her  Bible  I  found  him.  0 
such  a  Saviour !  I  read  how  he  went 
the  poor,  and  the  sick,  and  the  sorrowful, 
te  sinful,  touching  the  leper,  the  defiled, 
lad — never  once  turning  away  from  the 
t  or  the  vilest.  I  read  how  he  died  on 
nrrible  cross, — of  which  we  have  spoken  so 
md  understood  so  little, — for  us — for  me, 
he  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me.' 
IS  on  earth  he  was  ever  stretching  out  his 
and  saying,  '  Come,  come  unto  me/  so 
rem  his  throne  above,  he  is  stretching 
at  still ;  he  is  not  changed ;  he  never  can 
:  and  he  is  love,  all  love.     So  to-night 


I  hare  laid  myself  at  his  pierced  feet — myself 
and  my  burden — and  he  has  taken  botL  And 
though  my  sorrow  remains,  its  sting  is  gone. 
For,  0  Ren6e,  in  his  love  and  tender  pity  he 
sent  that  young  soldier  to  speak  his  word  to 
L6on,  and  I  know  it  was  not  in  vain !  In  his 
hands  I  can  leave  even  Leon  now." 

Wonderful  was  the  look  of  perfect  peace  that 
rested  on  her  sweet  face,  as  I  last  saw  it  in  the 
pale  moonlight,  when  I  had  extinguished  the 
candle.  How  different  from  the  one  it  bore 
that  terrible  night  on  which  we  were  first 
assured  that  Leon  had  been  lost  at  Sedan ! 
Shall  I  doubt,  shall  I  question,  because  the 
fountain  from  whence  this  blesidng  has  come  to 
Nina  is  one  on  which  the  priestly  seal  of  prohi- 
bition is  set?  I  cannot.  I  can  only  bow  my 
head  and  say,  '*  0  God,  I  thank  thee,  for  the 
work  is  thine ! " 


HENBIETTA,  DUCHESS  OF  WUETEMBUEG. 

"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. ''—Matt.  v.  13. 


^HE  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  that 
same  Duchess  of  Wurtembuig  who  was  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Barth  of  Calw,  and  whose 
most  opportune  help,  as  mentioned  in  the 
of  his  life,  rescued  him  from  the  peooniaiy  em- 
inent to  which  his  liberal  hospitality  had  brought 
id  was  the  occasion  of  his  telling  the  children  of 
iday  school  how  he  knew  by  his  own  experience 
Christian  can  by  prayer  obtain  every  needed  aid 
Bsing. 

life  of  Henrietta  of  WQrtemburg  belongs  essen- 
)  that  revival  of  evangelical  religion  in  Germany 
iarly  part  of  this  century,  when  the  sore  troubles 
^  Fatherland"  were  made  the  means  in  Qod*s 
r  leading  to  an  earnest  turning  of  many  from  the 
r,  profanity,  and  infidelity  so  associated  with  the 
Revolution,  to  the  old  paths  of  faith,  and  trust 
GUxl  who  by  his  rod  was  calling  on  them  to  return 
;  to  give  up  the  pride  of  their  philosophy,  falsely 
d,  and  to  bow  low  before  Him  whose  cross  alone 
ive  them  peace  and  salvation. 
rietta  was  the  daughter  of  PHnce  Karl  of  Nassau- 
rg,  by  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Orange ;  and  was  bora 
i  AprU  1780,  in  the  Castle  of  Bolond.  She  had 
ithers  and  four  sisters.  Her  mother  was  taken 
sr  in  the  first  year  of  her  life,  and  at  eight  years 
lost  her  father  also. 

eldest  brother,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  did  his  best 
>ly  the  place  of  father  and  mother  to  his  young 


sisters,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  their  instruc- 
tion. He  himself  taught  them  many  branches  of  learn- 
ing, especially  history,  which  was  a  favourite  and  most 
interesting  stadj  to  the  intelligent  mind  of  Henrietta. 

The  period  of  history  in  which  she  herself  lived  and 
moved  was  too  painfully  interesting  not  to  have  a  strong 
effect  on  her  young  mind.  The  storms  of  the  French 
Revolution  sent  their  echoes  through  every  country  of 
Europe,  and  moved  even  the  most  callous.  The  awful 
deeds  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  murders  of  the 
king  and  royal  family  of  France,  sank  so  deeply  into 
the  heart  of  the  young  girl,  and  made  such  a  strong 
impression  there  of  repulsion  towards  France  and  the 
French  people,  that  she  never  during  all  her  life  could 
quite  overcome  this  repugnance.  She  never  could  bring 
herself  to  visit  Paris,  which  was  always  associated  in 
her  mind  with  the  nameless  horrors  which  had  caused 
such  shuddering  dread  in  the  days  of  her  youth. 

As  the  waves  of  revolution  and  commotion  spread 
outwards  from  France,  the  ducal  family  no  longer  felt 
safe  at  Boland,  and  removed  to  Baireuth,  where  Hen- 
rietta's education  was  completed.  Here,  too,  when  she 
was  only  seventeen,  she  became  the  second  wife  of  Duke 
Ludwig,  second  son  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  W&rtem- 
burg,  Friedrich  Eugene,  who  was  also  Qoveraor-Qenerai 
of  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth. 
Duke  Ludwig  was  himself  in  the  Prussian  military  ser- 
vice, in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal 

Henrietta  was  married  at  the  Hermitage  Castle  of 
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Boireuth  on  28th  January  1797.    Ske  was  tlien  in  tbe 

full  bloom  of  youth,  and  is  deacribed  as  very  beautiful, 
of  a  tall  commanding  figure,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  a»d 
a  high  arched  forehead,  which  bespoke  the  vigorous  ia- 
tellect  of  which  she  was  the  possessor.  Her  beauty  and 
wit  fitted  her  to  shine  among  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
princesses  of  £urope ;  but  she  bad  other  channs  which 
drew  all  hearts  to  her.  Her  gentle  countenance,  and 
hearty  and  simple  though  dignified  manners,  were  a  true 
index  to  the  warm  benevolent  heart  which  beat  within. 

Her  position  as  wife  of  Duke  Ludwig  was  not  always 
an  easy  one.  She  was  fully  convinced  of  the  duty  of 
wifely  subjection,  and  determined  to  carry  it  out  into 
practice,  but  to  one  of  her  eager  and  earnest  nature  it 
was  not  a  very  light  task  to  be  obedient  to  the  husband 
she  had  married.  He  was  of  strong  will,  and  accus- 
tomed to  military  life  and  military  discipline,  and  ex- 
pected to  mle  in  his  house  as  in  his  regiment.  But  the 
young  wife  diligently  set  about  to  conform  herself  to  her 
new  ciraimstances,  both  when  pleasant  and  when  the 
reverse. 

Henrietta's  education  had  been  a  very  complete  one 
as  regards  everything  needed  for  this  life,  and  she  had 
gone  through  the  usual  course  of  instruction  in  religious 
knowledge  preparatory  to  confirmation,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  the  religion  she  had  been  taught  to  help  h.er 
in  temptation  and  difficulty. 

The  great  and  powerful,  but  far  distant,  God  of  the 
Rationalistic  theology  of  those  days  was  not  one  to 
whoin  she  could  go  with  every  trouble. 

Of  a  Saviour  for  lost  sinners,  of  the  pore  gospel  as  a 
power  of  Ood  unto  salvation  for  all  that  btlieve  in 
Christ,  of  her  own  inherent  depravity,  and  the  need  of 
the  new  birth,  there  was  no  mention  in  all  that  she  had 
been  taught  She  had  learned  music,  and  drawing,  and 
languages  ;  was  well  read  in  literature,  both  native  and 
foreign  ;  had  a  good  knowledge  of  natural  history,  and 
had  been  well  trained  in  eveiy  kind  of  womanly  handi- 
work ;  she  liad  even  learned  something  of  medicine ; 
and  all  these  things  she  found  most  nsefbl  in  after-life : 
but  of  the  one  thing  needAd  she  as  yet  was  profoundly 
ignorant. 

But  the  work  which  man  had  ne^ected  God  himself 
took  in  hand,  and  by  the  sharp  discipline  of  life  led  her, 
tlirough  the  teaching  of  his  Spirit,  to  look  within,  and, 
finding  bnt  chaos  there,  to  h)ok  for  light  and  gtudance 
to  the  Word  of  God.  To  her  warm  patriotic  heart  the 
distresses  brought  by  the  wars  that  fSoUowed  the  French 
Rev(^utk)n  were  deeply  felt,  and  her  private  life  too  had 
many  a  cross ;  and  thus  she  was  led  to  seek  for  sOnie 
higher  and  more  satisfying  good  than  this  earth  can 
afford,  and  found  it  at  the  loot  of  the  cross.  Thore  she 
found  the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding ;  there 
in  homble  penitence  she  laid  her  sins  on  the  Sin-bearer ; 
and  there  too  she  received  strength  to  go  on  her  way 
rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  and  shedding  joy  on  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact  Thus  she  became,  ae  was 
said  of  her,  *'  a  true  princess  within  and  without.** 


Whea  Henrietta  had  been  thiee  ywrs  married,  she 
accompanied  her  hnshand  to  Bosbul  The  lapiog 
emperor.  Paid,  had  married  Duke  Ludwigfa  aster,  and 
now  made  his  brother-in-law  Governor  of  Riga. 

While  resident  there,  Henrietta  had  five  children,- 
ibnr  princesses  and  one  son.  The  clhnate  was  a  trying 
one  &)r  her ;  and  in  1804  she  had  a  veiy  severe  iDocb^ 
brought  on  by  fatigue  and  anxiety^  as  vrdl  as  ooli 
wliich  she  caught  while  attending  on  her  hoy  in  a  serious 
sickness.  To  save  her  life,  a  change  of  climate  seeooed 
quite  necessary,  and  Henrietta  went  on  a  journey  into 
Nassau  with  some  of  her  family.  She  found  great  bene 
fit  from  drinking  the  waters  at  Ems. 

In  the  antumn  of  1806  the  whole  fiuuily  lemoved 
from  Riga  permanently.  Duke  Ludwig  being  mide 
Field-Marshal  of  the  Wiirtemburg  Cavalry,  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Royal  Guard,  Henrietta  was  again  settled 
in  her  native  land.  These  were  sad  days  then :  win, 
and  rumonrs  of  wars,  were  oh  all  hands.  Kapoleon  in 
his  victorious  conrse  was  bringing  on«  Gerssan  slite 
after  angther  humbled  to  his  feet,  whUe  the  land  im 
stripped  of  its  young  men  that  tiie  ranks  of  his  araiet 
might  be  filled ;  and  the  fields  were  left  uncultivated, 
and  pestilence  and  famine  decimated  the  remaining 
inhabitants.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  where  Wurtem- 
burg  troops  had  been  compelled  to  fight  with  Napoleon 
against  their  natural  allies,  Henrietta,  at  the  C(mgress 
of  Erfurt,  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  great 
Emperor.  But  she  was  too  true  a  Gennan  in  feeling  to 
have  any  &vour  for  the  conqueror  who  had  devastsld 
so  much  of  the  German  Fatherland ;  and  her  oUfpi^i* 
dice  against  everything  French  was  proof  agMst  Ae 
blandishments  of  the  idol  of  the  Freodi  nitiM^  il» 
appears  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  bright,  \M- 
gent,  and  beantiftd  German  princess,  and  to  havel*e 
his  best  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  her. 

The  war  between  France  and  Rnasia  was  the  euv 
of  sore  trial  to  our  Henrietta.  Her  hnshand,  thoi^  » 
intimately  allied  with  the  Russian  imi)erial  tuaStj^i^ 
as  a  member  of  the  ''  Rheinhuiid,''  obliged  to  tike 
part  with  Napoleon  against  Russia.  But  Henrifltti^s 
strength  of  character,  uprightness,  and  nohle-miBdedDes 
brought  her  successf^illy  through  these  most  trying  cir- 
cnmstances,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  all  wSStt  wkon 
she  came  in  contact — even  of  her  brotheF-in4aw  frin^ 
rich,  now  King  of  Wurtembnrg,  though  he  was  a  aaa 
by  no  means  easy  to  satisfy,  or  always  pleasant  to  get 
on  with.  In  1811  he  gave  np  to  her,  as  a  ihmily  resi- 
dence, the  castle  of  the  old  dueal  city  of  KirchheiB  ia 
Teck. 

This  abode  was  a  very  attractive  one  to  her,  both 
from  the  beauty  of  the  neighboorhood  and  froa  its  his- 
torical associations,  and  she  did  much  to  adoEB  it  daring 
her  long  residence  there.  She  took  posacsriop  of  tiie 
castle  at  the  very  time  when  Napoleon  was  preparing 
for  his  decisive  conflict  with  Russia.  The  year  I81S 
was  a  most  trying  one  to  the  Duchess  Henrietta.  Her 
kmg  residence  at  Riga,  and  the  intimate  and  affectionate 
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rdatioai  in  wlii«ii  abe  had  lired  wkh  the  Roaiiaii  im- 
perial fiuuly,  bad  Mftde  bv  thorobg^y  RiuRian  m  her 
mtemti,  aad  Ki^ctoo'i  invMioo  cf  that  kad  was  tbe 
caoM  cf  many  ao  eaniaal  prsjer  anting  from  bar  baart 
to  Him  who  doeth  according  to  hia  will  in  tba  anqr 
of  beaTon  and  aoiid  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Her 
dear  fiaioB  saw,  that  if  Buaiia  suoeonibed  before  Ni^po- 
leoD,  all  hope  for  Europe  vas  gone ;  and  earnest  were  her 
enlreatiee  to  the  God  of  battles  that  the  torrent  of  con- 
gest might  be  stemmed  before  all  was  engulfed  that 
abe  loffed  moat  dearly.  As  thus  one  day  she  lay  on  her 
koeea  before  Qod  in  fienrent  prayer,  she  was  distnibed  by 
her  physician  in  ordinary  rushing  into  the  loom  in 
the  greatest  state  of  excitement,  ezelaiming^  *^Tonr 
Highness!  Moscow  is  in  flames;  Russia  is  saved!" 
''  What !"  she  answered,  **  has  HeaTen  heard  my  prayer 
aoapeedily?'' 

Boseia  wis  indeed  saved,  and  the  tide  of  conquest 
tamed,  though  many  a  sad  day  of  suffering  still  remained 
te  Xorope  under  the  effect  of  the  bloody  wan  of  that 
of  God,  Hapoleon  Buonaparte. 


Ob  20th  September  1S17,  IHikeLndwig  died,  and 
Henrietta  began  her  ibrty  yean  of  widowhood,  duiag 
which  she,  as  a  widow  indeed,  lived  for  God ;  and  while 
doiqg  her  utmost  to  bring  up  her  children  in  his  fear, 
at  tte  same  time  was  ever  ready  to  comfort  thoae  that 
with  the  comfort  wherewith  she  benclf  had  been 
The  year  1817  was  one  of  mingled  joy  and 
to  her,  for  a  fSew  months  before  her  husband's 
death  she  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  dan^ter 
Amalie  married,  24th  April,  to  Buke  Joseph  of  8acbsen 
Altcnbnrg.  Two  yean  after  this  her  eldest  danghter, 
Maria,  was  married  to  the  Archduke  Palatine  of  Hnn- 
gaiy,  Joseph.  She  was  a  worthy  danghter  of  a  noble 
mother;  the  godly  training  she  had  received  from 
DocbesB  Henrietta  bore  good  fruits  in  her  life,  and  she 
became  in  Hungary  the  ever  ready  helper  and  defender 
of  the  poor  down-trodden  Protestants,  as  our  Scotch 
niaaiomiries  there  found  to  their  great  advantage  in  sore 
time  of  need. 

The  yoong  birds,  m  they  were  fledged  in  the  old 
daeal  castle  of  KirdUieim,  were  too  attractive  for  it  to 
be  possible  to  their  mother  to  keep  them  long  with  her, 
mmL  one  after  another  rapidly  left  the  parent  nest.  On 
April  15th,  1820,  the  third  daughter,  Pauline,  became 
the  second  wiCe  of  King  William  of  WOrtembwg.  The 
mother's  bleming  which  ihe  took  with  her  seemed  to 
biiog  happinem  in  its  train. 

Vor  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  yean  it  had  never 
happened  that  a  reigning  Prince  of  Wtirtemborg  had 
Imd  aa  heir  bom  to  him,  but  the  evil  spell  that  had 
\mag  tisvt  the  boose  seemed  broken  by  the  advent  of 
Henrietta's  fiur  daughter,  and  on  ^h  March  1823  King 
Wilfiam  rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  a  prince.  The  happy 
eitBt  was  by  Henrietta  made  an  occasion  of  bringing 
joy  to  many  hearts  as  well  as  her  own,  for,  in  remem- 
of  it,  and  as  proof  of  her  gratitude  to  God,  she 


tended 
the  '< 


home  lac  poor  mid  orphan  efaildrefl^ 
Pieg^**  winch  still  rensins  and  flou- 


This  fbondatM  wm  the  fint  in  a  long  train  of  inati- 
tntioBB  ami  werka  of  love  with  which  she  occupied  her 
time  and  thoughts,  and  on  which  she  spent  her  means. 
From  her  eariiest  yean  the  doefaem  had  been  noted  for 
her  bcaevirieace  of  heart  and  gentiencBS  of  sympathy ; 
hot  when,  under  the  teaebiag  of  QodTs  Spirit,  she  was 
kd  to  the  crou  of  Christ  m  a  simier  needing  meicy,  a 
new  power  and  life  came  into  her  heart ;  henodbrth  ahe 
fSslt  herself  not  her  own,  hot,  being  bought  with  a  price, 
she  was  his  who  had  redeemed  her  with  his  blood,  and 
her  earnest  desire  was  to  live  for  him,  and  serve  him  in 
his  people  on  earth. 

The  love  which  had  been  poured  into  her  heart  welled 
forth  in  look  and  word  and  deed  on  all  around  her,  so 
that  even  those  who  knew  bat  Uttle  of  her  eoold  not 
hot  take  notice  of  it.  Take  an  instance  of  this.  The 
dnchess  several  times  visited  Memn,  in  the  Tyrol,  for 
the  sake  of  her  health.  A  few  yean  sfnee  a  Tyrolese 
peaaant,  who  was  pouring  out  the  whey  for  the  invalids 
who  frequent  Meran,  heard  that  one  of  tboee  whom  she 
was  serving  was  from  Wttrtemborg.  She  immediately 
made  eager  inquiries  about  the  dnchess,  saying;  with  a 
face  beaming  with  pleasure,  ^  That  is  a  lady  who  lets 
the  love  of  CM  be  seen  shining  out  of  her  very  eyes  !** 
Would  that  there  were  more  of  such  Christians,  of 
whom  all  must  take  knowledge,  both  that  they  b*ve 
been  with  Jesus,  and  that  tbeyhave  drank  in  his  loving 
Spirit ! 

The  dnchea  was  one  of  those  who  show  that  a  human 
soul,  by  a  decided  conversion  to  Christ,  loacs  nothii^ 
that  before  appeared  true  and  beantifbl  in  it,  bat  rather 
haa  everythii^  that  was  attractive  in  it  brightened  and 
heightened  under  the  shining  of  God's  image  reflected 
in  the  sanctified  souL 

Henrietta's  benevolence  wm  for  all ;  her  especial  love 
was  for  those  who  served  the  same  Lord  as  herself. 
She  kept  op  a  constant  and  intimate  intercourse  with  a.l 
the  roost  eminent  evangelical  dergy  and  laity  of  the 
land,  SQch  aa  Dann,  Bahnmaier,  Moeer,  Albert  Knapp, 
Dr.  Bedc,  Berth,  Bishop  Gobat  of  Jenwdem,  and 
otberiL  With  and  throagh  them  ahe  did  her  very 
utmost  to  aid  in  the  salvation  of  souls  at  home  an*! 
abroad.  Thus,  after  the  convenion  of  the  duchem,  the 
ducal  court  became  a  gathering^place  for  the  servants 
of  God,  and  a  soeroe  from  whidi  the  living  waters  that 
had  sprang  up  there  flowed  forth  on  all  sides,  both 
secretly  and  openly.  Eteroity  alone  will  dedam  all  the 
good  which  she  was  the  means  of  doim^ 

On  October  l(Mh,  1890,  Henrietta  saw  her  youngest 
danghter  married  to  William,  Margrave  of  Baden,  She, 
M  the  youngest)  and  ki^est  left  with  her  mother,  had 
perhaps  been  the  closest  to  tlie  heart  of  the  duchess ; 
she  too  was  now  gone  forth.  Her  only  son,  too,  Alex- 
ander, was,  1^  his  position  as  general  in  the  Austrian 
army,  much  away  from  her ;  but  she  could  rejoice  in  the 
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joy  of  all  her  children,  and  bit  he{ipy  marriage  with  the 
Cotintess  von  Hohenstein  brought  her  much  joy.  Bach 
grandchild  as  it  arrived  was  welcomed  by  the  hearty 
thanksgivings  of  its  godly  grandmother ;  she  lived  to 
see  sixteen  grandchildren  and  fourteen  great-grand- 
children. 

But  loving  as  was  her  interest  in  the  continually 
widening  circle  of  family  relationship,  not  less  open  was 
her  heart  and  hand  for  all  her  brethren  in  Christ,  and 
for  mankind  jn  general.  She  was  an  '^  example  to  the 
rich'*  and  ''a  mother  to  the  poor"  as  few  have  ever 
been,  and  thousands  yet  bear  her  in  loving  remem- 
brance. 

The  town  of  Kirchheim  was  by  her  enriched  with 
many  most  admirable  institutiotis.  In  1838  she  estab- 
lished a  large  infant-school ;  in  1840  she  founded  the 
*' Wilhelm*s  Hospital"  for  the  sick  poor.  It  remains  a 
permanent  monument  to  the  duchess,  and,  under  the 
care  of  the  Christian  deaconesses,  many  a  poor  soul  there 
has  received  healing  of  worse  maladies  than  any  that 
can  oppress  the  body. 

Many  of  the  visitors  at  the  Csstle  of  Kirchheim, 
attracted  and  incited  by  the  duchess*s  example,  were 
led  to  follow  in  her  steps ;  and  thus  the  *^  Elizabetben 
Stiftung,"  for  the  benefit  of  poor  and  honest  servants, 
was  begun  by  King  Qeorge  of  Hanover.  In  years  of 
scarcity  the  duchess  always  had  a  soup-kitchen  under 
her  own  superintendence,  from  which  food  was  daily 
distributed  to  hundreds ;  and  fijrewood  was  also  given  to 
those  who  otherwise  would  have  suffered  much  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather. 

In  all  her  works  of  charity  great  prudence  and  wisdom 
were  manifested.  She  was  not  content  with  casting 
forth  her  help  with  a  Uvish  and  thoughtless  expendi- 
ture. Her  desire  was  to  give  only  to  those  who  really 
were  proper  objects  for  charity — not  to  encourage  the 
lazy  and  idle  to  depend  on  others.  For  this  purpose, 
that  she  might  get  true  and  constant  information  as  to 
the  real  wants  of  widows,  orphans,  the  sick,  and  the  for- 
saken, she  put  herself  in  regular  communication  with  a 
circle  of  ladies,  who,  by  their  own  observation,  could  say 
where  her  help  was  needed.  She  also  founded  a  regular 
Sick  Society--"  Krankenverein"— for  the  visiting  and 
succouring  of  those  in  poverty  and  sickness.  Through 
the  members  of  this  society,  both  in  town  and  coimtry, 
she  sent  food,  money,  beds,  easy-chairs,  firewood,  &c, 
to  many  a  poor,  sick,  and  suffering  one.  Old  and 
infirm  women  she  helped  by  getting  them  to  spin  yarn 
for  her ;  then  she  had  the  thread  woven  by  poor  people 
into  coarse  linen,  of  which  she  distributed  great  quanti- 
ties, as  it  was  needed  in  the  different  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  Wttrtemburg.  She  got  poor  shoemakers  to 
make  her  stores  of  shoes,  which  she  had  always  ready 
for  giving  away.  No  class  seemed  forgotten  by  her. 
Journeymen  mechanics  on  their  '^  wanderjahr"  were 
thought  of;  expensive  surgical  appliances  were  provided 
for  those  who  could  not  procure  them  for  themselves ; 
suits  of  baby-linen  were  constantly  sent  to  trustworthy 


nurses  in  all  parts  of  the  ooontiy  for  the  use  of  peer 
mothers,  to  whom  thej  were  a  help  in  their  time  o( 
need.  Ko  form  of  distress  or  aufferii^  bodily  or  mental, 
that  she  could  in  any  way  relieve,  was  neglected  by  her 
during  her  forty-six  years  of  diligent  service  at  Kirch- 
heiuL  In  order  to  be  able  to  spend  liberally  for  othen, 
she  saved  in  eveiy  way  in  her  own  personal  expenditiirt 
She  lived  in  the  simplest  way,  often  making  her  evni- 
ing  meal — which  in  Qermany  after  the  eariy  dinner  it 
an  important  meal— cf  bread  and  milk  alone.  Whoi 
Albert  Knapp  once  sent  her  a  cop  as  an  offering  of  affe^ 
tion,  she  cogitated  as  to  what  worthy  uae  she  oould  pat 
it  to,  then  wrote  to  him :  '*  Now  it  is  settledL  I  will 
drink  my  favourite  chocolate  from  it,  which  I  drink  but 
seldom,  because— fie,  what  a  shame ! — becanse  I  am  too 
avaricious.  Now,  on  account  of  the  cup,  I  will  drink  it 
oftener."  Her  avariciousness  was  in  reality  sparing  on 
her  own  simple  luxuries,  in  order  to  be  generous  to  the 
wants  of  others. 

After  1840,  partly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  oorpnleDce 
which  grew  on  her,  and  which  made  much  movii^  aboot 
difficult  to  her,  she  did  not  leave  Kirchheim  nearly  as 
often  as  before,  when  she  had  constantly,  sometimes  is 
Stuttgart  and  Carlsruhe,  sometimea  in  Altenbaig  awl 
Ofen,  visited  her  children  and  grandchildren.  Bat  if 
she  visited  them  less  firequently,  the  inteicfaange  of 
letters  became  all  the  more  constant  She  kept  a  reeonl 
of  her  daily  life  for  them.  It  was  a  very  simple,  rsgokr 
life;  and  her  mornings,  after  her  eariy  rising,  devotiooi, 
and  breakfast  were  over,  were  always  spent  in  letter* 
writing  till  mid-day.  In  the  latter  years  of  her  lilb,  tks 
correspondence  she  kept  up  was  very  large.  Sometints 
she  wrote  as  many  as  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifiseB 
hundred  letters  yearly.  They  were  not  often  as  shot* 
one  which  she  dictated  once,  when  gout  in  her  h»te 
would  not  allow  her  to  use  a  pen  :— 

^^  Come !  One  word  from  your  mouth  is  better  tbsn 
folios  of  writing. — Yours  ever  in  truth, 

''  The  Old  Ladt  at  Kirchbxdl" 

The  quiet  old  castle  of  Kirchheim  was  a  oonitaot 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  her  family— a  true  aanctaiiy  of 
constant  motherly  love  and  grateful  filial  affection.  lit 
quiet  corridors  and  bright  gardens  many  a  time  lans 
with  the  merry  voices  of  her  grandchildren,  who  woold 
strive  together  for  the  joy  of  covering  her  hands  and  laee 
with  their  warm  kisses.  And  to  numbers  beyond  the 
circle  of  her  immediate  relationship  the  castle  of  Kirch- 
heim was  a  place  of  refreshing  for  both  body  and  mind. 
Her  bright  intellect,  her  clear  and  sound  judgment  and 
deep  knowledge  of  mankind,  as  well  as  her  many^ided 
knowledge  and  rich  experience  of  life,  made  her  oonnsel 
often  sought  in  matters  both  public  and  private.  All 
were  attracted  by  her  agreeable  manners  and  brilliant 
powers  in  conversation ;  and  even  those  who  were  not 
themselves  the  servants  of  Christ  were  obliged  to  admire 
the  way  in  which  all  her  great  gifts  of  mind  and  heart, 
of  position  and  influence,  were  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord  whom  she  loved  and  served.    There  was  bat 
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toe  Yerdiefc  in  all  who  surrounded  her,  and  had  inter- 
soone  with  her,  aa  to  her  manj  gifts  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
iniflBce;  while  they  ddighted  to  dwell  on  her  gentle- 
less  and  simplicity,  on  the  uncommon  mildness  and 
sarnestness  of  her  diaracter,  hut  abotre  all,  on  the  nn- 
searied  love  wit^  which  she  bore  on  her  heart  in  prayer, 
lot  only  all  the  members  of  her  numerous  funUy,  but 
iH  the  children  of  her  Qod.  As  regarded  self-denial  and 
lelf-devotion,  she  was  an  example  well  worthy  of  imitar 
aon.  She  seemed  utterly  rq^ardless  of  her  own  con- 
renience  and  comfort  when,  by  sacrifice  of  them,  she 
M)uld  do  good  to  others.  To  the  faults  of  others  she  was 
nost  lenient,  while  she  made  the  most  inexorable  de- 
nands  on  herself.  She  was  ever  ready  to  forget  her  own 
iiiigh  position  in  order  to  enter  into  the  fedings  and 
iraota  of  her  servants  and  dependants,  and  of  the  poor 
UDund  her,  whose  cottages  she  was  in  the  constant 
labit  of  visiting,  until  age  and  infirmities  made  it  im- 
[Kwsible.  The  penevenmce  and  unweariedness  of  her 
diarity  ftilly  corresponded  to  the  greatness  of  her  powers 
lad  gifts,  wdd  to  the  quickness  of  obeervatioo  with  which 
iha  detected  the  need  almost  before  it  could  be  ex- 
piessed.  Her  manner  of  giving,  too,  added  greatly  to  the 
valna  cf  her  gifts.  Her  loving  ralciilalion  as  to  how  the 
good  conld  be  most  suitably  aid  waA  pleasantly  done, 
with  the  most  delicate  regaid  to  the  ioelings  of  the  reci- 
pient^ the  joy  in  the  happiness  of  otheo,  tiie  tender  sym- 
patiiy  for  their  griefs,  the  gentle,  thoiq|fatfhl,  inventive 
love  with  which  she  seasoned  her  g^,  were  all  learned 
11  the  school  of  the  Saviour.  She  had  special  regard  too 
Gbr  hia  diarge  that  the  left  hand  should  not  know  what 
the  right  hand  does.  Once  when  a  confidential  servant 
reasioded  Yiec  of  what  she  had  already  done  for  a  partic- 
ular case,  as  a  reason  for  doing  leto  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  noble  lady  answered  jokingly,  <*  Has  the  left 
hand  not  forgotten  yet  what  the  right  hand  did  ?"  and 
aooCber  time  she  rebuked  the  well-meant  words  that 
WQidd  have  restrained  her  liberality:  **Thou  greedy 
misar,  thou !  *'  She  received  expressions  of  thanks  al- 
DMat  imwillingly.  She  wished  those  whom  she  helped 
to  direct  all  their  thanksgivings  to  Him  from  whom  she 
had  received  all,  and  to  whom  she  felt  responsible  to  use 
all  she  had  for  the  service  of  others  and  for  his  glory. 
On  the  other  hand,  gratitude  was  one  of  her  own 
strongest  characteristics ;  and  every  little  service  and 
act  of  love  was  received  from  those  who  waited  on  her 
with  an  amount  of  gratitude,  and  rewarded  with  a  lib- 
erslity,  that  often  quite  put  them  to  the  blush.  Those 
of  her  servants  who  were  one  with  her  in  the  faith  felt 
themselves  r^anled  as  friends  and  sisters  more  than  as 
dependants.  She  addressed  them  with  the  familiar  and 
affectionate  "  thou,*'  which  speaks  so  much  to  a  Qerman 
heart  when  coming  from  one  in  her  position.  How 
thankfully  she  received  and  returned  their  love  may  be 
seen  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  a 
worthy  Christian  who  had  been  in  her  service,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage :— '^  On  this  decisive  day,  which 
Qod  from  all  eternity  ordained  as  for  me  a  day  of  sorrow, 


but  which  leads  thee,  my  dear  and  ehoaen  fHend,  also 
through  the  sorrow  of  pioiting,  to  a  happy  and  honoor- 
able  alliance,  I  would  thank  thee  for  all  thou  hast  been 
and  ever— yes,  ever— will  continue  to  be  to  me.'  May 
the  Lord  pour  out  on  thy  head,  with  richest  abundance, 
the  fulness  of  his  grace,  and  bless  thee  for  thy  child-like 
love !  Ah,  I  give  thee  a  mother's  love  in  return !  The 
Lord,  the  mighty  King,  the  unspeakably  loving  High 
Priest,  bless  you  both !  He  whose  love  is  everlasting, 
whose  goodness  endnreth  for  ever  !** 

When  this  same  friend  at  a  later  time  appeared  to 
have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  duchess  loved  her 
still,  she  wrote  again :— "  If  I  have  written  one  word 
which  could  give  thee  the  idea  that  I  love  thee  less,  the 
Evil  One  must  have  changed  my  words  as  they  came 
ft!om  my  pencil  Each  word  of  love  from  thee  is  balsam 
to  me.  Tell  me  right  soon  that  thou  believest  that  thou 
hast  the  old  place  of  love  in  my  heart  Ah !  how  could 
I  cease  to  love  thee  ?  I  love  thee,  it  is  true ;  is  it  not  \ 
Say,  Yes." 

Through  earnest,  agonizing  strivings  this  noble  woman 
had  entered  through  the  strait  gate,  and  walked  stead- 
fiutly  in  the  narrow  way.  By  daily  diligent  study  of 
God's  Word,  and  fervent  prayer,  she  lived  in  close  fel- 
lowship with  Christ  by  faith ;  and  the  good  tree  thus 
looted  and  grounded  brought  forth  the  good  fruit  of 
abmidant  kmng  service.  Knowing  by  her  own  experi- 
ence hoer  aon  is  the  Christian  conflict  with  evil  within 
and  temptation  without,  she  was  mild  in  her  judgment 
of  others,  though  clear  and  true  in  her  views  of  right 
and  wrong.  She  was  not  easily  deceived  with  spurioiui 
professions  of  godliness— religious  talk  that  waa  meant 
only  to  please  her ;  and  every  kind  of  dissimulation,  and 
hypocrisy,  were  especially  hateful  to  her,  and  pretfy  cer- 
tain of  being  detected.  She  very  quickly  discovered  the 
difference  between  pious  babble  and  true  godly  converse; 
and  was  not  less  keen  in  distinguishing  between  mere 
temporary  excitement  of  feeling  under  religious  but 
passing  impressions,  and  the  simple,  calm,  deeply- 
founded  piety  of  the  heart  taught  of  Qod. 

Many  a  time  her  doubts  were  roused  as  to  some 
loudly-talking  professor  of  religion  long  before  others 
had  any  suspicion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  pretender 
to  piety.  What  she  aimed  at  herself,  she  also  desired 
to  see  in  others — firm  rectitude  in  conduct,  and  tho- 
rough truth  in  word  and  manner.  No  wonder  if  all  who 
felt  truth  and  love  indispensable  to  them  were  thoroughly 
and  quickly  at  home  with  her  who  was  true  to  the  very 
core,  and  found  themselves,  by  intercourse  with  her, 
elevated  above  this  world  and  its  passing  interests,  and 
introduced  into  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  unseen  and 
eternal  Many  a  time  did  the  chapUin,  to  whose  coun- 
sels she  listened  with  true  Christian  humility,  feel  that 
in  her  society  he  was  himself  receiving  new  life  and 
energy  for  running  his  Christian  race. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  who  had  anything  to  conceal 
had  but  too  good  reason  to  fear  the  detection  of  their 
double-mi ndedness,  and  felt  far  from  comfortable  in  the 
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flodefy  of  one  whose  clear  stni^tforwardneas  was  a 
coDtnmal  rebuke  to  them,  and  wboee  unflinching  q]>- 
rightnen  in  word  and  manner  would  never  sacrifice 
troth  to  coortesy. 

But  where  there  were  want  and  miaery,  no  araoont  of 
previous  bad  oondoet  ooold  prcTent  her  i^-om  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  wretched  sinner ;  and  great  was  her  hap- 
piness when  her  kind  efforts  were,  through  GodTs  bles^ 
ing,  made  a  means  of  saving  sool  and  body  alike.  This 
was  lier  high  aim  in  all  she  did ;  and  for  this  purpose 
she  was  constant  in  her  endeavouis  to  disseminate  good 
books,  tracts,  and,  above  all,  the  Word  of  Qod,  whose 
living  power  she  had  herself  so  powerfully  experienced. 

On  her  seventieth  birth-day  she  made  a  present  of  a 
Bible  to  each  one  of  all  the  tradespeople  with  whom  she 
bad  had  any  dealings  during  her  thirty-nine  years  of  resi- 
dence in  Kirchheim.  She  took  a  profound  interest  in 
the  efforts  of  missionary  societies  both  home  and  foreign. 
All  the  most  eminent  missionaries  were  known  to  her, 
either  personally,  or  through  the  Missionary  Records, 
which  she  read  diligently.  She  delighted  in  their  visits; 
and  thus  Kirchheim  saw  many  a  famous  missionary  in 
the  pulpit  of  its  house  of  God.  The  duchess  was  a  most 
regular  attender  both  at  church  and  at  all  the  mission- 
feasts.  There,  in  spite  of  all  inconveniences,  she  would 
sit  contentedly  for  hours  together  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowds  of  country^fomen,  enjoying  all  she  heard,  and 
hanging  with  eyes  and  ears  on  the  lips  of  the  earnest 
messengers  and  champions  of  the  Lord. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  characteristic 
of  her  piety,  which  made  it  especially  attractive  even  to 
those  who  were  not  in  all  things  at  one  with  her ;  that 
was,  that  her  Ciiristianity  was  as  happy  as  it  was 
hearty.  Love  liad  in  her  cast  out  that  fear  that 
hath  tom>ent  Grace  had  not  destroyed,  bat  sanctified 
and  transfigured,  the  naturally  bright  and  fearless  geni* 
ality  of  her  disposition ;  so  that,  along  with  the  moat 
deep  Christian  earnestness,  she  displayed  the  most 
winning  ciieerfulness  of  soul,  even  to  her  latest  years. 
Pain  and  suffering  could  never  quench  her  bright  spirit 
The  best  beloved  of  all  her  servants  was  one  whoee 
warm  Ciiristian  piety  had  not  a  trace  of  gloom  in  it 
When  she  bad  been  for  some  time  in  the  serrioe  of  the 
duchess,  who  had  been  watching  her  closely,  the  duchess 
aaid  to  her  one  day :  "  I  was  anxious  about  thee  at  first, 
but  I  see  now  thou  art  no  gloomy  whining  pietist"  The 
duchess  herself  was  possessed  of  a  strong  sense  of 
humour,  and  could  make  a  playful  jest  with  the  young 
and  happy-hearted,  as  well  as  disoiss  the  most  grave 
and  earnest  matters  with  those  who  were  like-minded 
witii  her.  She  led  the  meetings  of  the  Society  for  the 
Sick  and  Poor  in  the  most  pleasant  and  sociable  man- 
ner ;  while  in  laige  assemblies  she  had  both  the  self- 
forgetfulness  and  the  tact  needed  to  ^peak  the  right 
word  at  the  right  niomcnt  and  to  the  right  person, 
and  so  to  make  all  feel  at  ease  and  at  home  with  her. 

Along  with  her  natural  gift  of  wit,  she  possessed  a 
great  power  of  mimicry ;  but  she  lierself  looked  on  this 


power  as  a  very  daagenoi  gift,  and  latterly  she  did  her 
utmost  to  zi^vess  her  tendency  in  this  direction,  thmk- 
ingit  wimg  to  lae  her  power  of  imitating  otfiew  in  sacb 
a  way  as  rendered  tbeos  hidicroos. 

On  state  orcMiona,  soch  as  royal  birtfa-days,  wtien  Ingr 
assemblies  were  gathered  to  oelebtnte  the  ds^,  she  v» 
particularly  earefiil  to  lead  the  conversation  in  a  rigbt 
strain,  lest,  amid  the  numerous  guests,  there  shoold  le 
any  who  should  forget,  under  the  inflnence  and  excite- 
ment of  the  least,  what  was  becoming  and  right,  doetiv 
her  princely  dignity,  and  fitting  among  earnest  Ghm- 

Her  merry  humour  sometimes  was  called  to  her  lii 
in  awkward  cbreumstances,  to  free  herself  and  others 
from  embarrassment  Once  she  had  ordered  sonethisg 
to  be  made  for  her,  and  being  herself  very  rapid  in 
work,  she  waited  with  some  sHght  impatience  for  tke 
tardy  execution  of  the  commission.  The  fmcX  was,  the 
person  had  not  succeeded  in  the  work ;  and  when  at  Isst 
the  dnchess  sent  to  her  house  for  the  article  which  had 
been  ordered,  the  message  was  brought  book  that  the 
woman  was  then  busy  with  her  second  attempt  But, 
alas !  this  too  was  unsuccessful ;  and  in  de^mir  of  sne- 
ceeding,  she  went  to  the  castle,  in  the  deepest  distress 
at  her  failure,  expecting  to  have  to  apf^ear  befoce  tfae 
impatient  and  angry  duchess,  and  to  teU  her  of  ber 
second  failure.  But  instead  of  being  angry  with  her, 
the  duchess  received  her  kindly,  and  said,  langhiogiy : 
**  Oh,  I  have  been  drawing  your  portrait  meantime ;"  and 
held  up  before  her  the  -merry  caricature,  which  shoved 
the  woman  herself  with  a  &ce  of  most  comical  dskftf- 
ness,  clasping  her  hands  together  over  her  bead,  in  is 
attitude  <^  utter  desperation  at  her  failure.  Witii  ews 
the  poorest,  to  whom  any  commission  had  been  pm 
that  they  had  not  exeeuled  properly,  the  duchess  vflsU 
always  be  the  comforter,  saying :  **  The  direetioDS  oaA 
have  been  given  precisely  enough ;  we  roost  see  and  p*» 
more  exact  orders,  and  then  perhaps  to-morrow  yos  viE 
succeed  better.**  These  are  smaD  matters  to  write  sbost, 
but  they  belong  to  the  little  things  that  either  embitttf 
or  sweeten  daily  life  to  a  degree  we  are  scaieelj  Rsdj 
enough  to  take  into  account,  and  are  of  the  aD  Vsaap 
in  which  a  OlirisHan  may,  by  though tfulness  and  setf- 
denial,  make  his  light  to  shine  before  men,  and  live  to 
the  glory  of  his  heavenly  Father.  It  is  given  to  but 
few  to  do  great  deeds  for  Christ;  but  every  belierer 
may,  by  sweetened  tempers  and  small  deeds  of  self- 
denial  and  kindness,  evidence  the  power  of  the  love  of 
Christ  in  his  own  heart,  and  draw  others  to  desire  to  be 
like  him,  instead  of  by  moroseness  and  selfishness  re- 
pelling them  from  the  Christianity  which  he  professes, 
and  which  gets  credited  with  his  unpleasantness,  witb 
which  in  fact  it  has  nothing  to  da 

To  the  free,  large  mind  of  Duchess  Henrietta,  so 
human  interest  was  fbreign,  no  details  insignificsat 
As  she  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  hige  scbemes 
for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  good  of  otiien,  so  abo 
she  worked  diligently  with  her  own  bands  fbr  missioDS 
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ind  diaritoble  institntions  of  all  kindi.  Sftn  in  bar 
Ater  jevs,  the  severe  snffering  which  she  endored  from 
^t  in  her  hmnds  ooold  not  keep  her  from  inch  occo- 
^•liona.  She  laboured  at  sewing  and  knttling  for  the 
Mor,  and  sat  many  an  hmir  at  the  spinning- wheel,  whidi 
Aw  learned  to  nse  when  well  adranoed  fn  jean.  She 
Idighted  in  making  garroents  for  the  poor,  of  the  ooane 
doth  that  was  woven  from  the  thread  of  her  own  spin- 
UBg;  and  it  was  a  great  privation  to  her  when  her 
twciUed  fingers  could  no  K»nger  hold  a  needle.  Even 
tiken,  she  still  endeavoured,  by  knitting  and  crochet,  to 
sentinne,  at  the  eipense  of  mnch  pain  to  herKlf,  that 
abour  for  others  without  which  it  seemed  as  if  she  oonld 
lot  live. 

The  doehess  took  mnch  interest  in  all  efforts  for  im- 
iroving  both  manufactnres  and  agriciiltnre,  and  was  a 
preat  friend  to  all  the  Exhibitions  that  were  got  up  in 
lie  ootmtry  on  a  small  scale,  in  imitation  of  the  world- 
ride  gatherings  of  London,  Paris,  &a  She  gave  prizes 
o  eneonrage  industry  and  skill  in  agriculture,  garden- 
ing, &e.  Her  love  of  her  **  dear  peasantry"  made  her 
iraAchfiil  over  all  their  interests,  and  sympathetic  in  all 
tbetr  trials  and  anxieties.  If  in  some  critical  time  of 
the  year  the  prosj^ects  of  the  harvest  of  garden,  and  field, 
and  vineyard  were  threatened  by  an  unexpected  frost, 
the  would  get  up  many  times  in  the  night  to  look 
inxiously  at  tlie  thermometer,  the  thought  of  the  priva- 
ions  that  might  be  in  store  for  her  people  making  sleep 
mpossible  to  her.  At  other  times,  wlien  all  was  beau- 
iful  and  prosperous  in  field  and  vineyard,  she  would 
rrite  in  deep  gratitude :  "  We  are  not  wortliy  of  thy 
;raoe9  of  thy  compcossion,  my  liOrd  and  my  God ! 
Imen."  Though  so  highly  honoured  among  men,  be- 
ore  God  she  felt  herself  nothing  hut  a  •'  poor  sinner," 
;bat  only  lived  by  grace,  and  had  nothing  of  her  own 
vberein  to  glory.  She  knew  both  what  it  had  cost  the 
Loid  to  redeem  her,  and  what  discipline  had  been 
Deeded  to  bring  her  to  God,  and  to  enable  her  to  cru- 
aiy  self  and  live  in  and  for  Christ ;  and  she  saw  that 
mperfection  and  sin  yet  dave  to  all  her  doings,  and 
onged  after  the  fhll  redemption  from  ''  the  body  of  this 
leath.**  She  put  praise  from  her,  feeling  it  but  a  temp- 
ation  to  selMove— a  temptation  whidi  the  strongest 
hoald  not  think  little  of,  and  which  the  weak  should 
;reatly  fear.  It  was  on  the  foundation  of  this  deep 
lumility  and  lowly  penitence  in  the  sight  of  God  that 
here  arose  in  thb  noble  lady  a  simplicity  and  gracious 
;entleness  to  all,  which  was  most  attractive.  She  could 
lot  bear  to  see  people  cringe  before  her.  When  a  North 
lennan  school-ofiicial,  one  time,  after  making  many 
DOst  lowly  reverences  in  approaching  her,  continued  in 
he  course  of  conversation  to  bring  in  every  moment, 
'  year  Royal  Highness,"  her  patience  fairly  broke  down, 
ind  she  exclaimed,  '*  Do  speak  to  me  just  as  you  do  to 
Aher  people  I"  In  her  eyes,  no  man  was  mean ;  and 
rhen  a  letter  came  to  her  subscribed,  "  Ihre  geringe 
fchwester,"  or  **  Freundin "— ("  Your  low,  or  mean, 
aster  or  friend  ")-HBhe  would  exclaim,  "How!  mean, 


low !  Then  is  no  man  mean  for  whom  the  Lord  baa 
gone  to  his  death.*'  In  church,  she  would  not  sit  aparfc 
in  the  nuied  princely  chair,  but  cliose  her  seat  below 
aoMng  the  ordinary  coontrywomen.  Thos  she  went  on, 
growing  in  grace  and  in  the  divine  life.  Trials  were  not 
wanting  for  her  furtherance  in  the  Christian  life.  The 
death  of  her  daughter  Amalie,  in  1848,  was  felt  deeply 
by  the  duchess,  as  well  as  the  stormy  revolutionary 
spirit  of  that  year,  thoogh  personally  it  affected  her  bat 
little—her  house  was  too  mnch  established  in  the  love  of 
God  and  of  the  people,  to  be  lightly  moved.  Again,  in 
185^  the  death  of  her  danghter  Maria  touched  her 
deeply ;  besides  many  other  sorrows  which  slie  endured 
either  in  herself  or  by  sympathy  with  others. 

Her  own  health  caused  her  mnch  bodily  snflcring. 
For  many  years  she  conld  only  write  with  a  pencil,  from 
the  swollen  state  of  her  fingers,  in  which  she  suffered 
acute  pain.  In  1853  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  endangered 
her  life ;  but  she  recovered  wonderfully,  to  labour  more 
diligently  than  ever  in  all  good  things,  as  far  as  her 
strength  would  permit  In  the  winter  of  1856  she  was 
again  prostrated  by  inflammation  of  the  chest.  The 
doctor  despaired  of  her  recovery,  and  she  herself  made 
ready  for  death ;  but  in  answer  to  the  many  earnest 
prayers  of  thoee  who  loved  her  in  town  and  country,  she 
was  spared  to  them  for  another  year.  It  was  a  year  in 
which  she  seemed  ever  to  hear  a  voice  saying,  "  The  time 
is  short,"  sounding  in  lier  ears,  and  roused  all  her  failing 
energies  to  work  for  her  Lord  while  he  still  lengthened 
her  day  of  labour. 

To  her  coming  end  she  looked  forward  with  a  calm, 
cheerful  hope,  which  only  an  entire  trust  in  Clurist  and 
his  finished  work  can  give.  Towards  the  autumn  of  her 
last  year  on  earth,  the  remains  of  the  illness  of  the  pre- 
vious winter  made  her  very  weak  and  suffering,  but  still 
she  would  not  give  way  to  self-indulgence.  Not  all  her 
weakness,  and  cough,  and  other  ailments,  could  keep 
her  from  attending  church,  difficult  as  the  swelling  of 
her  feet  made  the  mounting  into  her  carriage.  But  at 
last  one  Sunday,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  and  the  ready 
help  of  her  attendants,  she  found  herself  obliged  to  re- 
tiurn  to  her  room,  owning  that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  bear  the  drive  to  church ;  and  for  the  moment  she 
felt  deeply  cast  down  at  the  deprivation.  It  was,  how- 
ever, but  for  the  moment ;  she  saw  a  Father*s  hand  iit 
suffering  as  iu  prosperity,  and  had  learned  to  bless  him 
for  everything  he  sent 

On  Ghristmaa-eve  she  would  not  allow  any  amount  of 
weakness  and  pain  to  keep  her  from  personally  distri- 
buting her  gifts  as  usual ;  she  felt  it  was  for  the  last 
time,  and  gave  each  friend  and  dependant  some  token 
of  love  with  her  own  hand,  rejoicing  once  more  to  cele- 
brate that  day  which  was  so  sacred  to  her  in  remem- 
brance of  God*8  "unspeakable  gift"  to  man,  when  the 
Son  of  his  love  took  our  nature  on  him,  and  was  bom  at 
Bethlehem.  On  New  Yearns  Day  she  was  able  to  leave 
her  bed,  and  was  cheerful  and  happy  as  ever.  She  even 
began  to  hope  that  by  getting  a  more  commodious  car- 
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riage  from  Vienna,  she  might  again  be  able  to  go  to  her 
dear  church. 

Bat  it  was  not  to  be.  God  was  about  to  remove  her 
from  the  assembly  of  God's  people  on  earth,  where  she 
had  so  often  felt  her  Lord's  presence  with  thoee  met 
in  his  name,  to  his  immediate  presence  '^  with  him  in 
paradise.*' 

In  the  evening,  she  could  not  conceal  how  greatly  she 
was  suffering.  Iler  grand-daughters,  who  were  staying 
at  the  castle,  took  their  evening  meal  with  her  ;  but  she 
ate  nothing  and  spoke  little.  After  a  loving  "good- 
night," she  remained,  as  usual,  for  some  time  engaged 
in  prayer.  Then  she  allowed  herself  to  be  undressed  in 
almost  unbroken  silence,  instead  of  the  pleasant  words 
which  she  usually  had  ready  fur  her  attendants.  With 
difficulty  she  uttered  the  apostolic  benediction — '*  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all"— 
and  then  was  laid  in  bed,  and  fell  asleep.  Awakening 
soon,  she  took  some  medicine,  and  fell  asleep  again ;  but 
her  countenance  had  so  changed,  that  her  attendants 
became  alarmed,  and  sent  in  haste  for  her  relatives. 
Her  daughter  Pauline,  and  her  grand-daughter  the 
Princess  Frederica,  came  at  once  from  Stuttgart,  and 
arrived  early  in  the  morning,  but  too  late  to  receive 


another  amile  from  her  whoee  loving  looks  had  brougla 
so  much  happiness  into  their  lives.  She  dosed  her  ey« 
on  all  earthly  things  an  hour  after  midnight  The  ne«& 
of  her  illness  spread  rapidly  through  the  town  and 
country,  and  many  earnest  pnyers  went  up  for  **oar 
duchess,"  the  "  mother  of  the  poor ;"  but  they  could  no 
longer  keep  her  back  from  the  reward  which  was  await- 
ing her  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  she  loved.  At  his 
List  visit  to  her,  the  chaplain  had  read  the  last  chapter 
of  Revelation  at  her  request ;  she  had  heard  the  Saviooi's 
words,  "  Behold,  I  oome  quickly,"  and  was  ready  to  rise 
up  and  go  out  to  meet  him,  when  he  came  to  take  ber 
home  to  himself.  Great  was  the  grief  for  her  loss.  The 
great  town  church  of  Kirchheim  could  not  contain  the 
sorrowing  crowd  who  came  to  hear  the  funeral  address 
on  January  6th.  As  the  funeral  procession  passed  from 
pUce  to  place,  innumerable  crowds  followed,  till  at 
8  P.M.  she  was  Uud  to  rest  in  the  royal  vault  of  the  ca- 
thedral at  Stuttgart  The  motto  of  her  seal  wis,  ''Is 
the  Lord  alone  is  there  consolation  and  atreotth.** 
Trusting  in  that  strength,  and  comforted  by  thai  con- 
solation, she  went  through  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life, 
and  now  rests  in  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection,  in  tbt 
day  when  "  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  beafen 
with  a  shout ;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first" 

B.  w. 
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NE  life  to  live — one  only  life, 

'Mid  earthly  joys  or  earthly  strife; 
But  ever  in  an  onward  race, 
Often,  alas !  in  idle  chase 
Of  something  never  found, 
Are  spent  the  precious  wasted  houi-s, 
Are  spent  the  mind's  God-given  powers, 
Are  spent  the  treasures  of  the  heart 
On  idols  tricked  by  human  art, 

As  year  by  year  goes  round. 
Look  back — look  back!  how  like  a  dream, 
A  thing  borne  swiftly  down  the  stream, 
Tlie  story  of  your  bygone  days, 
A  landscape  seen  through  shadowy  haze, 

A  mirage  of  the  sea. 
As  thought  picks  up  the  broken  threads, 
And  year  on  year  successive  treads, 
Be  wise — be  wise,  nor  linger  more, 
Your  ship  is  tending  to  the  shore, 

The  rocks  are  on  your  lee. 

Up,  up,  and  gird  thee  for  the  fight, 
Heed  not  the  false  ensnaring  light 
That  shimmering  creeps  o'er  treacherous  fen 
To  lure  thee  to  some  giant's  den, 


Where  chains  await  thy  feet 
In  guise  of  pleasure,  fame,  or  gold, 
Glittering  temptations  manifold. 
To  blind  the  eyes,  unnerve  the  hand. 
And  cheat  thee  of  the  "  better  land  "- 

The  bitter  seeming  sweet. 
On,  on,  the  lamp  is  flickering  now ; 
It  may  be  furrows  mark  thy  brow ; 
It  may  with  thee  be  early  day, 
And  distant  seem  life's  evening  ray, — 

Yet,  onward — slumber  not. 
Fill  up  the  time,  or  short  or  long. 
With  earnest  work  or  cheerful  song ; 
One  life— your  life,  no  other  can 
Fill  up  its  lines  or  work  its  plan. 

Or  bear  its  checkered  lot. 

One  life  to  live — one  death  to  die— 
And  then — one  long  eternity  I 
One  life — oh,  live  that  life  to  God, 
Walk  in  the  steps  the  flock  has  trod, 

Throughout  the  narrow  way. 
Jesus,  the  blessed  Shepherd  leads, 
With  bread  of  life  his  people  feeds; 
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Go,  follow  him,  take  up  thy  cross ; 
For  him  count  other  gain  but  loss, 
And  serve  him  night  and  day. 
You  have  a  post,  a  watch  to  keep, — 
Betray  it  not, — he  dares  not  sleep 
Who  trims  the  lonely  lighthouse  lamp, 
Or  guards  the  fortress  or  the  camp 


From  footstep  of  the  foe. 
Live  for  the  present,  work  to-day ; 
Its  duties  cannot  brook  delay. 
To-morrow  will  not  do  :  the  chime 
Rings  out  the  knell  of  passing  time ; 

We  reap  but  as  we  sow. 

Margaret  Maokat. 


IXPBESSIOHS  OF  CHBISTIAH  LIFE  AND  WOSK  IH  AXEBICA. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  L.  PORTER,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  GIANT  CITIES  OF  BASHAN,"  ETC. 


ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


[HE  crowd,  the  glare,  and  the  intense 
heat  made  me  glad  to  escape  from 
Boston.  On  Saturday  evening  I 
took  the  train  to  Andover,  twenty 
iki  distant.  The  change  was  delightful.  The 
Jm  aeclusion  of  the  college  grounds,  the  shade 
'  the  venerable  trees,  and  the  cool  upland 
"eeses,  seemed  like  another  world.  The  station 
d  the  village  of  Andover  stand  in  a  broad 
Uey,  while  the  college  buildings  occupy  a 
atean  a  mile  or  so  distant.  Between  them, 
th  picturesque  irregularity,  are  scattered  cot- 
cpes,  houses,  villas,  and  schools,  all  embowered 
foliage,  and  encompassed  by  trim  gardens  and 
?ll-kept  lawns. 

I  drove  to  the  College  Hotel,  secured  comfort- 
kle  rooms,  and  made  arrangements  for  a  few  days' 
»iiiplete  rest.  In  the  evening  I  called  upon 
rofessor  Egbart  Smyth,  whom  I  had  the  plea- 
re  of  meeting  at  Princeton.  His  extreme 
ndness  upset  my  plans,  for  he  insisted  upon  an 
imediate  transfer  of  self,  bag  and  baggage,  to 
5  hospitable  mansion. 

My  arrival  at  Andover  was  opportune.  It 
abled  me  to  see  just  what  I  wanted  to  see. 
le  sixty-fourth  annual  '^  commencement "  of 
e  Theological  Seminary  was  to  be  held  during 
e  succeeding  week,  when  I  would  have  an  op- 
•rtunity  of  judging  the  results  and  hearing  the 
lole  plan  of  training.  "  Commencement,'*  is 
e  technical  American  name  for  the  annual  pub- 
;  exercises  at  the  close  of  the  college  terms. 
On  Sunday  we  had  a  special  sermon  in  the 
apel  addressed  to  the  *' graduating  class" — 
At  is,  the  class  of  students  who  had  just  com- 


pleted their  theological  studies.  It  was  earnest, 
instructive,  and  affectionate,  and  appeared  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  young  men. 
After  service  I  walked  through  the  little  ceme- 
tery, and  saw  the  tombs  of  President  Porter, 
Moses  Stuart,  and  other  distinguished  professors 
of  Andover.  There,  too,  beside  them  lay  the 
dust  of  students  who  had  died  during  their  col- 
lie career,  and  of  a  few  who  had  fallen  on  the 
battle-field  during  the  late  war.  Their  fellow- 
students  have  erected  chaste  and  beautiful  monu- 
ments to  their  memory.  The  inscriptions  are 
very  touching.  It  struck  me  that  there  is  an 
appropriateness  in  each  college  having  its  own 
cemetery,  where  the  ashes  of  its  illustrious  dead 
may  make  its  precincts  holy  ground,  and  where 
the  record  of  their  names  may  recall  the  memory 
of  their  learning  and  genius,  and  stimulate  the 
alumni  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  It  gives  a 
completeness  to  the  institution,  separating  it,  as 
it  were,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  surround- 
ing it  with  its  own  noble  and  venerated  traditions. 
On  Monday  and  Tuesday  I  was  present  at  the 
public  class  examinations,  which  are  conducted 
orally,  chiefly  by  the  professor  of  each  class,  but 
in  presence  of  the  board  of  visitors  and  such 
others,  including  ladies,  as  choose  to  attend. 
The  examinations  may  extend  to  any  part  of  the 
course  of  study  pursued  during  the  year.  They 
appeared  to  me  to  be  on  the  whole  thorough  and 
searching,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
fulness  of  some  of  the  answers.  They  embraced, 
in  fact,  a  condensed  exposition  of  an  important 
doctrine,  or  discussion  of  a  controverted  point  in 
theology. 
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Thursday,  June  27th,  was  the  special  anni- 
versary of  the  seminary,  and  tiie  exercises  of  the 
day  were  conducted  in  a  large  hail  before  a 
crowded  audience.  We  Lad  eight  oralioos  from 
selected  members  of  the  graduating  daas,  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  four  great  departments 
of  theological  study  —  critical,  philosophical, 
historical,  and  pastoral.  Between  the  orations 
we  had  music,  and  at  the  end  the  class  joined  in 
ringing  a  closiDg  hymn,  the  last  verse  (A  wfaidi 
was  signally  appropriate  : — 

"  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine. 
That  were  a  present  far  too  amaU  ; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine. 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all.** 

Ulic  diplomas  were  afterwards  given  to  the  yonng 
men ;  and  in  the  evening  the  professors,  students, 
And  visitoi*s  dined  together. 

Ajidover  Theological  Seminary  was  founded 
iu  1807,  and  is  open  to  Protestauta  of  all  de- 
nominations who  can  pass  a  prescribed  examina- 
tion, and  who  are  members  of  some  Church. 
But  all  candidates  for  admission  ^^  are  required 
to  express  their  purpose  to  complete,  at  some 
place,  three  full  years  of  theological  study,  unless 
prevented  by  some  unforeseen  and  unavoidable 
necessity."  Each  year  is  divided  into  three 
terms ;  the  first  commencing  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, 4md  the  last  closing  about  the  end  of 
June.  The  Faculty  very  wisely  ^ve  it  as  an 
earnest  recommendation,  ^^that  students  so  ar- 
range their  plans  that  the  whole  of  every  teim 
sliall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  their  duties  in  the 
seminary.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
labour  of  teaching,  and  of  other  similar  avoca- 
tions, during  term-time,  is  an  evil.  Students  are 
advised  to  avoid  it.  Even  the  racations  shonld 
not  be  unnecessarily  spent  in  exhausting  pur- 
suits." 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  instruc* 
tion  under  the  ordinary  professors  of  the  semi- 
nary, special  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  by 
eminent  clergymen,  on  the  following  and  other 
subjects :  Foreign  and  Home  Missions,  Popular 
Infidelity,  Intellectual  Philosophy,  and  Egyp- 
tology. 

All  the  lectures  and  courses  of  instruction, 
x^ular  as  well  as  special,  are  free.  Free  cham- 
bers are  also  provided  for  students ;  and  the  only 


expenses  incurred  by  young  men  who  receive 
their  theological  training  at  Andover  are  for  the 
use  of  the  library,  the  rare  of  their  chambers, 
and  the  heating  and  lighting  of  the  dass-roonifi 
and  chapel,  amoantiBg  altogether  to  about  £2  a 
year*  And,  besides,  the  tnisiees  have  built  and 
furnished  an  excellent  dub-house,  where  those 
who  desire  it  can  obtain  their  board  at  cost  price. 
The  average  cost,  I  was  informed,  is  about  three 
dollars  and  a  half  a  week,  or  £25  for  the  col- 
legiate year.  There  is,  moreover,  a  special  fund 
connected  with  the  seminary,  from  which  desenr- 
iug  students  of  limited  means  are  paid  sums  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  each.  And 
I  was  much  pleased  to  learn  that  there  ii  it 
Andover  a  society  of  ladies,  whose  specisl  dstj 
it  is  to  watch  over  the  comforts  of  the  jeosg 
men,  to  tend  them  during  illnesa,  and  to  provide 
for  them,  free  of  all  expense,  snch  nursing,  (bod, 
medicine,  and  medical  attendance  as  may  be  re- 
quisite. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Andover  might  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  model  Theological  College,  li 
comprehensiveness  of  plan  and  thorooghnefls  ot 
oiganization  it  is  nearly  complete.  Its  poatioo 
in  the  midst  of  diarming  rural  scenery,  lemofei 
from  the  din,  temptations,  and  distractions  of « 
city,  and  yet  within  an  hour  of  Boston  and  Br* 
vard,  is  admirably  adapted  for  theological  itdk*. 
By  the  wise  liberality  of  Christian  people,  itsift* 
dents  are  freed  from  worldly  care,  and  foraiM 
gratuitously  with  every  requisite  and  sdmaiv 
to  thorough  theological  culture.  They  aie  tko 
made  to  feel  that  the  Church  lias  an  interest  i« 
them  beyond  the  mere  training  of  their  siad^ 
that  she  looks  upon  them  as  her  children,  whom 
she  is  bound  to  watch  and  foster  with  tender 
parental  solidtude.  She  releases  them  frota  the 
wearing  toil  of  teaching,  and  from  harHfiiog 
anxiety  about  temporal  support,  which  press  si 
heavily  upon  many  a  theological  student  is  thii 
country.  And  then  the  yonng  candidates,  tbv 
nnrtnred  and  tended,  can  give  to  her,  as  thej 
ought  to  do,  thdr  undivided  energies,  and  the 
whole  powers  of  thdr  minds.  The  Church  ifl  i 
great  gainer  in  the  end.  The  higher  the  qaali- 
fications  of  her  ministers  the  greater  will  \^ 
their  success,  and  upon  that  success  depends,  «ada 
God,  the  Church's  progress.     It  is  always  a  IiIm, 
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and  it  may  prove  %  {■ial,  poUcj  for  a  Ghnrcii  to 
n^lect  her  students,  or  in  any  way  to  ignoto 
their  just  claims  upon  her  conttderation.  She 
•ought  to  remember  that  ef<eiy  eandidato  for  the 
office  of  the  holy  ministry  dedicates  hiniself — 
time,  talents,  influence;  in  a  word,  all  he  has 
4Ad  all  he  is — ^to  the  oervioe  of  God  and  the 
■Church.  He  passes  through  the  long  and  toU- 
nome  years  of  preliminary  training  at  his  own 
expense.  He  comes  up  to  the  divinity  hall  with 
his  degree.  He  there  enters  upon  a  course  of  at 
least  three  years'  special  study,  the  sole  object 
of  which  is  to  equip  him  fully  for  the  Church's 
3icraee.  True,  from  a  divine  stand-point,  he  is 
only  doing  his  duty,  and  great  will  be  his  re- 
ward in  heaTen ;  but  riewed  from  a  hnman  stand- 
pointy  his  is  one  of  the  noblest  acts  of  self-denial 
«nd  self-sacrifice  of  which  man  is'  capable.  The 
Protestant  Churches  of  Britain  do  not  seem  saf- 
ficiently  to  realize  these  truths;  hence  the  neglect 
■of  their  students,  and  the  deficiency  of  prepara- 
imn ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequenee,  the  lament- 
4U>le  failures  we  so  often  witness  in  the  Christian 
ministry.  No  Church  can  expect  a  properly 
trained  ministry,  unless  she  proride  the  means  of 
thorough  training,  and  exercise  such  orersight  as 
will  secure  its  being  thorougli.  Like  Andover, 
oar  Theological  Colleges  should  be  so  endowed 
and  equipped  by  the  Churches  to  whidi  they 
Vdong  as  to  give  education  of  the  highest  kind 
fm  to  every  candidate  for  the  ministry.  It  is 
«8ad  and  humiliating  spectacle  when  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  our  blessed  Lord  is  sought  after 
either,  on  the  one  hand,  by  men  of  rank,  because 
it  is  an  honourable  profession,  and  may  form  the 
pathway  to  ecclesiastical  lordship;  or,  on  the 
other,  by  humble  yet  earnest  men,  who  have  to 
^tmggle  into  it  through  depressing  difficulties, 
and  who,  from  defective  education,  are  unable  to 
meet  at  terms  of  equality  men  of  high  culture, 
and  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  philoaophical 
scepticism  of  the  present  age. 

Andover  has  attained,  and  has  deserved,  sdo- 
oesB.  Among  those  who  have  occupied  its  pro- 
fesKnrial  chairs,  it  can  number  Moses  Stuart^ 
Bdward  Robinson,  and  K  A.  Park.  From  its 
halls  it  has  sent  forth  such  divines  as  Gardner 
Spring,  and  Leonard  Bacon,  and  Francis  Way- 
land,  and  James  Marsh,  and  Rufus  Anderson. 


And  it  has  been  instrumental  in  tnunxng  some 
of  the  greatest  missionaries  the  world  has  seen. 
From  it  proceeded  Judsmi  of  Burmah,  Fisk  and 
Parsons  of  Palestine,  Smith  and  Dwight,  the 
pioneers  of  the  Turkish  mission,  Van  Lonnop  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  Perkins  of  Persia.  Andover 
has  thus  left  the  mark  of  its  high  intellectual 
culture  upon  the  literature  of  Christendom ;  and 
with  a  courage  and  an  enthusiasm  that  have 
never  been  surpassed,  its  alumni  have  shed  the 
light  of  gospel  truth  in  some  of  the  darkest 
nations  of  the  world. 

Passing  the  beautiful  new  library  one  day 
with  Professor  Smith,  I  was  struck  with  its 
name,  Brechin  Hall.  ^'  How  came  you  to  have 
sooh  a  name  at  Andover?"  I  inquired.  Its 
story  was  soon  told.  Two  brothers,  natives  of 
Brechin  in  Scotland,  settled  near  the  seminary, 
amassed  a  fortune,  and  built  this  library,  giving 
it  the  name  of  their  birth-plaee.  All  honour  to 
John  and  Peter  Smith!  They  have  not  for- 
gotten in  their  adopted  country  the  noble  tradi- 
tions of  their  native  land.  They  have  developed 
in  their  Western  home  that  love  of  Christian 
education  which  has  raised  Scotland  to  the  first 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

THE  ''COMMENCEMENT''  AT  HAEY^iRD. 

The  University  of  Harvard  is  located  in  Cam- 
bridge, which  is  now  a  suburb  of  Boston,  and 
about  four  miles  distant  from  the  centre  of  the 
dty.  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  invitation 
of  kind  friends  to  visit  it  during  the  commence- 
ment week,  which  may  be  called  the  university 
carnival.  Most  of  what  I  saw  was  entirely  new 
to  me,  and  presented  a  phase  of  coll^e-life 
strange  as  it  was  new.  I  shall  try  to  describe 
the  scenes  just  as  I  saw  them. 

Friday,  the  21st  of  June,  was  ^^  dass-day ;  '* 
that  is,  the  day  on  which  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  made  their  last  public  appcar- 
anoe  in  the  university.  The  performance  began 
by  a  long  procession  of  professors  and  students 
to  the  college  cliapel,  led  by  a  brass  band  play- 
ing a  very  lively  air.  Li  the  chapel  we  had  a 
prayer  by  the  cliaplain,  which  nobody  hoard; 
tlien  a  piece  of  music  by  the  band;  then  an 
oration  from  the  class  orator ;  then  an  original 
poem  by  the  class  poet,  which  seemed  intended 
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to  show  that  fun  and  literature  hold  about  equal 
places  in  the  university  curriculum ;  and,  finally, 
an  original  ode,  of  which  the  first  verse  is  as 
follows : — 

**  Tet  onoe  more,  Alma  Mater,  u  roimd  the  fair  yean, 

Oi'er  whoie  brows  the  glad  garlanda  are  prened, 
With  ipeech,  song,  and  prajer,  at  the  portal  appean 

The  band  whom  thy  bonnty  hath  bleeied; 
And  with  fetten  of  flowers,  and  Beantjr's  bright  glance. 

Would  the  fasi'fleeking  hours  detain. 
While  Memory's  fairies,  in  swift  airy  dance. 

All  the  past  to  the  present  enchain.** 

Leaving  the  chapel,  I  was  taken  away  to  the 
students'  "  spreads."  "  Spread,"  it  seems,  being 
the  American  name  for  banquet.  The  first  I 
was  ushered  into  was  in  a  spacious  marquee, 
where  the  tables  were  covered  with  all  the 
luxm'ies  which  luxurious  Boston  could  furnish, 
wine  alone  excepted.  Crowds  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  full  dress,  were  there,  revelling  in 
iced  drinks,  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  season,  and 
— city  gossip.  I  was  told  that  it  was  etiquette 
to  go  in  succession  to  all  the  spreads  to  which  I 
had  received  special  invitations,  so  I  had  little 
time  to  lose.  One  other  I  must  try  to  describe. 
It  was  in  a  large  hall,  gorgeously  decorated  with 
banners,  inscriptions,  and  festoons  of  flowers. 
The  brilliant  assembly  of  ladies  collected  in  it 
led  me  to  form  a  very  high  estimate  indeed  of 
the  beauty  and  refined  taste  of  the  belles  of  New 
England.  In  that  grand  centre  of  attraction  I 
found,  as  was  natural,  the  President  of  Harvard 
and  many  of  the  professors.  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  introduced  to  the  greatest  of  American 
poets,  Longfellow.  While  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion Avith  him  and  a  group  of  others,  a  train  of 
black  servants  entered  the  hall,  cleared  away  the 
tables  from  the  centre,  and  ranged  the  chairs  and 
refreshments  along  one  end.  This  done,  a  band  in 
the  balcony  suddenly  struck  up  a  spirited  air,  and 
in  a  moment,  as  if  Titania  had  waved  her  mag^c 
wand  over  the  solemn  halls  of  Harvard,  a  score  of 
couples  were  whirling  round  in  the  mazes  of  a 
wnltz  I  To  me  this  was  an  entirely  new  phase 
of  university  life.  For  a  time  I  almost  doubted 
the  evidence  of  my  senses.  But  it  was  a  reality; 
and  I  had  just  time  to  say  to  the  president,  in 
passing  from  this  fairy  scene  to  another,  "  If  we 
could  only  arrange  to  make  our  coU^e  terms  con- 
clude in  this  fashion,  we  would  speedily  attract  to 


our  halls  half  the  gentlemen  and  all  the  ladies  of 
Ireland." 

The  afternoon  exercises  appeared  as  if  pro- 
duced by  another  wave  of  the  magic  wand.  A 
retired  square  in  the  college  grounds  was  sur- 
rounded by  tiers  of  wooden  benches  in  the  fonn 
of  an  amphitheatre.  In  the  centre  of  the  areni 
was  a  tree  —  "the  tree  of  liberty,"  I  heard 
it  called — its  trunk  bound  round  by  a  wreath  of 
flowers  at  the  height  of  about  nine  feet  from  the 
ground.  At  five  o'clock  every  seat  was  occn- 
pied,  though  the  sun  beamed  upon  the  assemblj, 
and  the  thermometer  stood  at  98^  in  the  shade. 
There  could  not  have  been  less  than  five  thou- 
sand people  present,  a  majority  being  ladies. 
We  heard  a  band  play  "  Hail,  Columbia ! "  and 
immediately  afterwards  a  procession  of  students 
marched  into  the  arena — ^not,  however,  the  gailv 
dressed  gentlemen  of  the  morning.  The  oldest 
and  shabbiest  coats  available  were  now  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  the  hats  were  such  as  might  have 
graced  so  many  scarecrows.  They  sat  down  on 
the  grass  in  four  groups,  indulging  in  lively 
sallies  of  wit  and  badinage.  One  gentleman  in 
a  tall  white  hat,  supposed  to  represent  Hr. 
Oreely,  was  an  object  of  considerable  merrimeat; 
and  the  hat,  after  being  tried  on  many  hea^  is 
no  very  gentle  manner,  was  eventually  driiii 
from  group  to  group  like  a  foot-ball.  Whciifl 
had  assembled,  the  mai-shal,  who  was  arrayed  it 
full  dress  and  white  kid  gloves,  raised  his  nhrer 
baton,  and  the  students  sprang  to  their  feet.  He 
called  for  three  cheers  each  for  college,  president, 
professors,  and  chaplain.  The  last  were  verr 
faintly  g^ven;  but  when  he  called  for  "Three 
times  three  for  the  graduating  class  of  1873," 
the  walls  of  Harvard  rang  again.  The  marshil 
next  gave  his  orders  as  follows : — "  Let  the 
juniors  form  a  ring  round  the  arena,  join  hands, 
and,  at  the  word  of  command,  circulate  rapidlv 
from  right  to  left.  Let  the  second  class  form  a 
ring  outside  the  juniors,  join  hands,  and,  at  the 
same  word  of  command,  circulate  from  left  to 
right.  Let  the  third  class  form  a  third  ring,  join 
hands,  and  circulate  from  right  to  left.  And  let 
the  seniors  form  a  fourth  ring,  and  circulate 
from  left  to  right."  They  obeyed.  "And 
now,"  he  cried,  "are  you  ready?"  A  cheer 
was  the  response.     "  Then,  away ! " — and  away 
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ley  went,  the  four  concentric  rings  rushing  in 
pposite  directions,  with  shouts,  and  peals  of 
iBghter.  Another  command  was  given,  the 
ings  broke  up,  and  the  whole  body  of  students 
lahed  forward  pell-mell  to  the  tree.  The  grand 
anggle  now  was  for  the  flowers.  They  climbed 
D  and  over  each  other.  A  dozen  strong  bauds 
rasped  the  wreath ;  but  in  a  moment  each  sue- 
Bsaful  hand  was  encircled  by  a  dozen  others 
ying  to  wrest  away  the  trophy.  They  swayed 
>  and  fro;  they  leaped;  they  yelled;  they 
roaned.  For  a  time  it  was  as  exciting  and 
rild.a  scene  as  I  ever  witnessed.  Fortunately 
;  did  not  last  long.  Some  were  driven  back ; 
nme  limped  off  crestfallen ;  some  tried  in  vain, 
»  they  retreated  cautiously,  to  hide  awkward 
mts  in  various  parts  of  their  costume;  some, 
rith  proud  look,  held  their  flowers  overhead, 
ignals  of  victory.  Thus  ended  the  afternoon 
ekhibition. 

.  There  was  now  an  interval  of  two  hours  for 
est  and  refreshment.  When  I  returned  to  the 
oII^;e  I  found  the  camptis  brilliantly  illumi- 
ated.  Walls,  windows,  trees,  and  barricades 
rere  hung  with  Chinese  lanterns  of  every  hue. 
admission  was  exclusively  by  ticket.  The  crowd 
ras  immense ;  and  the  evening  costumes  looked 
^Digeous  in  that  fairy  light,  and  amid  the  green 
diage.  Dancing  soon  commenced  on  every 
plot,  and  round  every  tree.  It  was  like  a 
from  "  Midsummer- Night's  Dream."  It 
kept  up  till  a  late  hour:  and  so  closed 
daas-day  at  Harvard ! 

Wednesday,  the  26th,  was  the  annual  com- 
nencement.  It  was  dull  when  compared  with 
-kas-day,  though  it  would  have  been  considered 
irilliant  in  any  university  in  this  country.  It 
opened  Avith  a  full-dress  assemblage  in  the  chapel, 
rhere  the  degrees  were  conferred  amid  much 
Knnp  and  ceremony.  The  first  to  stand  up  and 
eceiye  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  Ulysses 
Simpson  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States. 
Che  day  closed  with  a  banquet,  at  which  the 
President  of  the  College  and  President  Grant 
lat  side  by  side,  surrounded  by  some  three  hun- 
hed  of  the  ilite  of  the  statesmen  and  scholars  of 
he  United  States,  and  a  goodly  number  of  re- 
[npeseatatiye  men  from  Europe.  This  was  at 
mce  a  noble  and  a  hopeful  spectacle.  The 
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rulers  of  a  great  country  there  united  to  honour 
and  foster  one  of  those  institutions  which  so 
largely  contribute  to  make  a  country  great. 

The  "graduating  class"  forms  a  distinctive 
feature  of  American  colleges,  worthy,  as  I  tliink, 
of  commendation  and  imitation.  It  exists  in 
them  all,  theological  as  well  as  literary.  It  is, 
as  I  have  said,  the  name  given  to  that  band  of 
students  who,  having  completed  their  course,  are 
about  to  bid  adieu  to  college  and  college  life,  and 
go  forth  to  their  several  spheres  of  duty  in  the 
Church  and  the  world.  Friendships  have  been 
formed  in  the  lecture  hall;  young  men  have 
struggled  side  by  side,  for  years  it  may  be,  in 
honourable  rivalry;  they  have  learned,  amid  their 
struggles,  the  noble  lessons  of  mutual  respect,  for- 
bearance, and,  when  needful,  generous  help;  they 
feel,  moreover,  the  deep  debt  they  owe  to  the 
college  in  which  they  have  enjoyed  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  and  to 
the  professors  who  have  instructed  them  with  so 
much  assiduity,  and  watched  over  their  welfare 
with  such  tender  care.  And  now,  ere  they  leave 
— ere  they  separate — they  wish,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  deepen  those  feelings,  and  strengthen  all 
those  ties.  They  therefore  form  themselves  into 
"a  class,"  distinct  from  others.  They  have  a 
separate  existence  and  individuality,  as  it  were, 
assigned  to  them  in  the  college  calendar.  They 
unite  as  a  little  brotherhood  to  watch  over  each 
other's  history  and  struggles,  and  to  rejoice  in 
each  other's  successes.  Wherever  they  meet  iu 
after -years — in  the  walks  of  mercantile  life,  in 
the  courts  of  the  Church,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
land — they  meet  as  banded  brothers.  This  ban 
a  salutary,  it  has  an  ennobling,  effect  upon  them 
all.  Each  feels  that  the  eyes  of  the  othera  are 
upon  him.  When  one  attains  to  eminence, 
another,  in  a  far  humbler  sphere,  will  yet  say 
with  pride,  "  Yes,  he  is  of  my  graduating  class." 
And  at  stated  periods,  on  the  recurrence  of  a 
decade,  or  on  some  great  college  festival,  the 
class,  as  a  class,  will  come  up  again  to  the  dear 
old  Alma  Mater,  and  rally  round  her  like  loyal 
sons,  prepared  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
their  inflnence,  and  their  means,  to  promote  her 
welfare. 
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LONGMEADOW. 

On  Friday,  the  28th  of  June,  I  reached  the 
station  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  was  wel- 
comed bj  W.  G.  Medlioott,  Esq.,  to  whom  I  had 
letters  of  introduction,  and  was  driren  off  under 
a  blazing  sun  to  his  charming  residence  at  Long- 
meadow,  four  miles  distant.  I  shall  never  for- 
get Longnieadow.  I  had  often  heard  of  an 
earthly  paradise,  but  I  never  saw  a  spot  which 
seemed  to  me  so  very  nearly  to  realize  all  my 
ideas  of  an  earthly  paradise  as  Longmeadow. 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers;  and  its  old  homesteads  are 
still  occupied  by  their  lineal  descendants,  who 
have  not  forgotten  the  glorious  traditions  of  their 
ancestors.  They  retain,  as  a  community,  that 
simf^icity  of  life  and  manners,  and  that  high- 
toned  moral  purity,  which  diaracterized  the 
very  best  Puritan  age.  To  these  they  have 
saperadded  the  culture  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  village  of  Longmeadow  is  in  the  richest 
part  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  It  occupes  a 
terrace  overlooking  a  long  tract  of  meadow-land 
(henoe  its  name)  which  skirts  Ikte  left  bank  of 
the  river.  The  houses  are  detached,  each  built 
upon  its  own  original  narrow  plot;  and  they 
are  ranged  on  either  side  of  a  street  200  feet 
wide.  In  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  of  the 
street,  stands  the  church.  It  is  a  beautiful 
aritmgement,  worthy  of  the  Puritans — the  church, 
visible  to  all  eyes,  the  most  conspicuoos  edifice 
in  the  whole  settlement,  alik«  the  emblem  and 
the  ceutre  of  unity,  light,  And  lifie.  The  stneet 
is  shaded  with  rows  of  magnificent  old  ehns ;  and, 
with  the  exooption  of  a  narrow  avenue  on  each 
side,  is  covered  with  grass,  and  kept  with  tlie 
neatness  of  an  English  lawn.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  ornate  villas,  witli  rustic  porches  and  shady 
verandahs ;  while  the  grounds  and  fiower-plots 
round  them  are  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste. 
There  is  no  public-house  in  Longmeadow,  and 
there  never  was  one;  there  are  no  poor;  and 
there  is  no  appearance,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  of 
slovenly  neglect  or  reckless  waste.  The  repose 
is  something  wonderful,  especially  in  the  evening, 
when  the  hum  of  the  children's  games  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  stars  peep  through  the  foliage  of  the 


great  elms,  and  the  fire-flies  dance  round  tbeir 
stems.  The  curfew  bell  tolls  regulaily  at  nine 
o'clock ;  social  parties  break  up ;  wanderers  tun 
homeward ;  households  assemUe ;  and  the  ereo- 
ing  hymn  is  heard  stealing  softly  through  the 
siienoe. 

And  Longmeadow,  with  its  sweet  repose  and 
old-worid  ways,  is  yet  no  retreat  of  intellectiiil 
stagnation.  It  numbers  among  its  inhabituti 
men  of  the  highest  mental  culture;  and  the 
library  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Medlicott,  would  of 
itself  give  celebrity  even  to  a  seat  of  leandng. 
It  was  with  no  little  surprise  I  found  there,  in  i 
retired  New  England  village,  and  in.  thehonse  of 
a  merchant,  one  of  the  choicest  private  odlee- 
tions  extant  of  Early  English  and  Anglo-Scat 
literature.  I  absolutely  revelled  in  that  fibmy. 
I  regretted  then,  and  I  have  reg^tted  stiU  nore 
siaoe,  when  studying  the  romantic  history  ol  ov 
English  bible,  that  I  could  not  devote  more  time 
to  an  inspection  of  the  laie  treasures  it  ooolnDS. 

AMHEBST  COLLEGE, 

Mr.  Medlicott  was  so  kind  as  to  accompiij 
me  to  Amherst  College,  which  occupies  a  ttMg» 
ficent  site  some  twelve  or  fourteen  niikt  fim 
Springfield,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  oC  the  neii 
pictm*esque  regions  in  the  United  States.  Hv 
town  itself  is  small;  b«t  its  great  eduodM 
advantages,  its  •elect  literary  society,  aai  Ae 
dieapness  of  living,  ure  attracting  to  it  lirp 
immbers  of  families.  It  is  besides  a  eentre  of 
missionary  life ;  and  I  was  rejoioed  to  meet  theie, 
during  my  brief  visit,  a  number  of  old  finends 
from  various  parts  of  Western  Asia. 

The  following  sentences,  which  I  extract  km 
the  Catalogue  of  1872,  show  somiething  of  whit 
Amherst  is  doing  to  supply  pastors  and  xaBBMr 
aries,  so  much  wanted  in  America: — ^"The 
college  has  a  fund  of  sixty- five  tliovsand  doUtrs, 
the  income  of  which  is  appropriated  to  aid  joog 
men  who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  auniitiy- 
Meritorious  students  of  this  class  can  reeave 
each  a  scholarship  of  sixty  dollars  ansuaUy.  The 
same  class  of  students  usually  obtain  from  the 
American  Education  Society  not  less  than  one 
huiKived  dollars  annually.''  I  observe,  too,  froa 
tlie  Catalogue,  that  though  the  college  is  cnlf 
half  a  century  old,  its  graduating  Masses  htve 
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tbead J  founded  eleren  scHoUrships.    This  ihows  | 
It  onoo  their  devotion  to  Alma  Mater,  aad  their 
dedre  to  promote  learning. 

YALJ^, 

Among  Americen  uniTersities  Yale  ranks  next 
to  Harvard ;  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is  not 
<me  whit  behind  its  great  rival  in  intelleotnal  life 
and  in  the  efficiency  of  its  profeseorial  staff. 
President  Woolsey,  a  man  of  world-wide  fame, 
resigned  his  high  position  at  its  head  two  years 
%go^  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Noah  Porter,  thB 
first  of  American  metaphysicians.  The  college 
was  founded  in  the  first  year  of  last  century ;  but 
its  divinity  hall  only  dates  from  1823.  Within 
the  last  few  years  very  important  changes  have 
taken  place  both  in  its  government  and  ooune  of 
study-— changes  which  have  given  a  mighty 
stisMiIiis  to  its  progress.  Nominally  connected 
widi  tbe  Congregational  body,  and  mainly  en- 
dowed by  its  members,  the  college  is  freely  opened 
to  all  sects  ajad  classes.  It  is  governed  by  a  eor- 
poratiojQ  consisting  of  the  president  and  eighteen 
fellows  or  trustees,  who  have  the  power  of 
•ppoiAting  professors  and  managing  all  funds. 
Until  lest  year  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
and  aijc  senior  senators  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
were,  e«  officio,  members  of  the  corporation,  so 
tbal  the  political  clement  was  largely  represented 
in  the  governing  body.  This  was  long  leli  to 
bl.  n  grievanoe,  and  was  denounced  in  no  measured 
tends  by  the  students  and  graduates.  At  length 
the  powerful  voice  of  President  Woolsey  was 
nkei  against  it,  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  agreed  to  withdraw  their  six  senators 
from  the  eorpoiation,  on  condition  that  the 
graduates  shoild  henceforth  have  the  right  of 
electing  six  from  their  own  number  iu  their  stead. 
As  soon  as  this  important  change  passed  into 
law,  the  graduates,  to  express  their  high  satisfac- 
tion, resolved  '^  to  raise  at  once  an  untrammelled 
fmid  of  half  a  million  dollars,  which  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  corporation  for  any 
purposes  connected  with  the  university."  This 
WAS  sufficient  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that 
the  grnduates  of  a  university  should  always  have 
•  large  share  in  its  management. 

The  heat  was  intense  when  I  arrived  in  New- 
hafen  toward  the  end  of  June.     Day  or  night 


there  was  no  abatement,  the  thermometer  rang- 
ing from  90°  to  100° ;  and  what  with  the  glare 
of  the  streets,  and  the  dast,  and  the  stufly  rooms 
of  the  hotel,  I  never  suffered  so  much  from  heat 
even  in  Syria  or  Egypt  It  was  an  agreeable 
change  when  Professor  Baeon  took  tne  away  to 
his  hospitable  home,  under  the  shade  of  the  elms ; 
and  it  was  made  all  the  more  agieeable,  as  years 
before  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs. 
Bacon,  then  Miss  Woolsey,  away  on  the  sunny 
shores  of  Palestine.  To  them  I  owe  it  that  the 
last  few  days  of  my  visit  to  America  were  among 
the  happiest. 

The  buildings  of  Yale  are  now  in  the  very 
centre  of  Newhaven;  but  still  the  avenues  of 
noble  elms  that  surround  them  give  a  rural 
aspect  to  the  eoUege.  There  is  nothing  impos- 
ing about  the  buildings ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  true 
of  nearly  all  the  older  American  oolleges.  Archi- 
tectural effect  has  not  been  studied.  Huge  square 
'^blocks''  hftve  been  erected,  whenever  needed, 
or  whenever  funds  came  in,  without  regard  to 
any  general  plan,  and  without  the  least  attempt 
at  uniformity.  One  cannot  disting^sh  a  college 
hall  from  a  store,  except  perhaps  that  it  is  a  little 
more  gloomy  in  aspect.  This  is  a  sad  defect ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  stately  architec- 
ture has  a  refining  and  ennobling  influence  upon 
tbe  youthful  mind. 

Yale  has  lullv  shared  in  those  munificent  bene- 
factions  which  have  of  late  been  bestowed  so 
plentifully  upon  the  seats  of  learning  in  the 
United  States.  Famam  Hail,  containing  accom- 
modation for  ninety  students,  and  Durfee  Hall, 
with  chambers  for  eighty,  have  been  built  within 
iht  last  two  years,  each  by  a  sin^e  individual. 
The  new  ^'  Sheffield  Scientific  School  "  has  re- 
ceived donations  amounting  to  125,000  dollai's. 
Professor  Salisbury  has  presented  to  the  college 
his  splendid  Oriental  library,  of  some  four  thou- 
sand volumes,  including  many  manuscripts ;  and 
he  has  given,  besides,  a  sum  of  5000  dollars  to 
purchase  additional  books,  and  an  endowment  of 
600  dollars  a  year.  In  the  theological  depart- 
ment a  new  hall  has  just  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  200,000  dollars.  In  connection  with  it 
Mr.  Marquand  has  erected  a  beautiful  chapel ; 
while  Mr.  Troubridge  has  founded  a  select  theo- 
logical library  for  the  use  of  the  students,  as  a 
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memorial  of  his  son,  who  died  when  about  to 
enter  Yale. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  larger  donations 
to  Yale.  The  American  people  are  now  becom- 
ing thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing liberally  for  the  higher  mental  culture  of 
youth.  And  here  as  elsewhere,  in  the  States, 
the  paramount  claims  of  theological  education  are 
acknowledged.  It  is  given  free.  And  not  satis- 
fied with  even  this  measure  of  liberality,  the 
faculty,  in  stating  the  "  needs  of  the  University 
of  Yale,"  writes  as  follows: — "Funds  for  the 
assistance  of  students,  which  are  necessary  in 
colleges,  are  indispensable  in  theological  semin- 
aries, for  the  reason  that  theolo^cal  students 
ordinarily  need  such  aid,  and  because  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  accumulate  property  in  the  exercise  of 
their  profession.  As  the  nation  educates  its  mili- 
tary officers  at  West  Point,  it  is  now,  as  here- 
tofore, the  custom  of  the  Church  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  education  of  its  ministers.  To 
endow  the  seminary  in  this  respect  as  other  lead- 
ing institutions  of  a  similar  character  are  en- 
dowed, and  as  the  prospective  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  requires,  will  call  for  an  addi- 
tional fund  of  75,000  dollars." 

CLOSING  REMARKS  ON  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

In  closing  my  brief  notes  on  Yale,  and  those 
other  American  Colleges  which  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting,  I  have  to  express  my  heartfelt 
wish  that  they  may  continue  to  prosper.  They 
deserve  prosperity,  and  the  thoughtful  American 
people  know  it.  It  is  true,  none  of  the  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States  will  compare 
in  grand  traditions,  profound  scholarships,  and 
thorough  training,  with  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
Dublin;  yet  they  are,  perhaps,  just  as  well 
adapted  for  the  wants  of  a  new  and  rapidly 
rising  country.  Few  men  there  can  afford  to 
devote  their  lives  to  mere  learning.  Everything 
takes,  and  must  for  generations  to  come  continue 
to  take,  a  practical  turn.  Another  thing  struck 
mo :  the  term  college  is  employed  in  the  States 
in  a  much  wider  sense  than  with  us,  except, 
perhaps,  among  the  Wesleyans,  who  are  now 
using  the  word  as  it  is  used  in  America.  An 
official  list  published  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  contains  the  names  and  general  statis- 


tics of  no  less  than  337  colleges,  and  nearly  100 
theological  seminaries.  The  g^reat  majority  of 
these  are  mere  schools.  Some  of  the  universities, 
even,  which  have  the  power  of  g^nting  degrees, 
are  small  and  feeble  institutions.  Their  number 
is  too  great  for  efficiency.  But  still,  we  must 
not  judge  America  in  this  respect  as  we  would 
judge  a  European  nation.  We  must  consider 
the  immense  extent  of  its  territory,  the  astonish- 
ing increase  of  its  population,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  new  States  and  cities.  These  make 
the  establishment  of  new  colleges  a  necessity,  in 
order  to  overtake  the  educational  wants  of  the 
people.  At  first  they  must  be  small,  and  the 
curriculum  limited ;  but,  small  though  they  be, 
they  are  centres  of  culture,  civilization,  and  power. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  grand  mistake  to  attempt 
to  concentrate  the  whole  university  system  of  a 
country.  Our  aim  should  be  to  extend  ddtare; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  effectually  by  spraid- 
ing  colleges  over  the  land.  Give  to  eadi  ooUege 
independence  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  Let 
it,  under  proper  inspection,  work  its  own  way, 
and  develop  its  own  line  of  thought  and  branches 
of  scientific  research.  Thus,  and  I  believe  thus 
only,  will  a  class  of  men  be  produced  whose 
names  will  shed  lustre  upon  the  nation's  histon; 
and  whose  discoveries  will  benefit  mankind. 

The  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  New  M 
compelled  me  to  bid  a  hasty  adieu  to  mj  M 
friends  at  Newhaven  on  the  evening  of  tlie  Mi 
of  July,  and  on  the  6th  I  sailed  for  England. 

I  have  now  given  in  a  series  of  papers,  of  whidi 
this  is  the  last,  my  impressions  of  what  I  saw  of 
Christian  life  and  work  in  America.  I  know 
they  are  only  fragmentary,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
scious they  are  very  imperfect.  Still,  I  indulge 
the  hope  that  they  may  not  be  altogether  unpro- 
fitable. I  have  shown  that  the  same  blood  flo^ 
in  the  veins  of  our  two  nations,  and  that  we  are 
brethren.  I  have  shown  that  the  founders  of  the 
Western  Republic  carried  with  them,  from  this, 
their  island-home,  those  principles  which  have 
made  their  country  great  and  free.  I  have  shown 
that  the  strong  desire  for  the  education  of  the 
people  which  has  so  long  characterized  the  mlers 
of  England,  has  been  inherited  by  the  mlers  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  being  developed  there 
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with  an  energy  and  an  enthusiasm  which  bid  fair 
even  to  outstrip  ourselves.  I  have  shown  that  the 
Bible,  upon  which  the  throne  of  our  beloved  Queen 
rests,  and  which  is  the  true  charter  of  her  people's 
liberties,  lies  also  at  the  foundation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  and  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  the  noblest  of  America's  sons.  England  and 
America  are  one — one  in  blood,  one  in  tongue, 
one  in  aim,  one  in  faith.  Their  ships  sail  to- 
gether on  every  sea;  their  merchants  meet  in 


every  mart  of  commerce ;  their  missionaries  lab- 
our together  in  every  dime  and  country.  Union, 
therefore,  tends  to  mutual  strength.  These  two 
mighty  empires,  besides,  are  gradually  but  steadily 
stretching  out  their  arms  round  the  earth.  Only 
let  them  work  harmoniously  in  days  to  come,  and 
by  and  through  them  a  mighty  instrumentality 
will  work,  nobly  and  effectively,  for  the  enlight- 
enment, the  liberties,  4uid  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. 


THE  BELATIOK  BETWEEN  DOCTRINE  AND  LIFE. 

I  b«aeech  7011  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  Qod,  that  je  present  jour  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holj, 

acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  joxa  reasonable  serrice." — Bom.  ziL  1. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Mj^^BUR  object  in  this  paper  is  to  feel  for 
^^Sljl  the  connection  between  Christian 
^^njr^  doctrine  and  Christian  life.  The 
^^*^^  link  which  unites  doctrine  and  duty 
in  the  Christian  system  is  neither  an  imaginary 
line  nor  an  iron  rod :  it  is  like  the  Word  of  God, 
"  both  quick  (living)  and  powerful."  It  is  like 
the  great  arteiy  that  joins  the  heart  to  the 
members  in  a  living  body — both  the  channel  of 
life  and  the  bond  of  union.  If  that  link  is 
severed  in  the  animal,  the  life  departs;  there 
remains  neither  heart  nor  members.  So  in  the 
Qiristian  system,  if  doctrine  and  duty  arc  not 
united,  both  are  dead ;  there  remains  neither  the 
sound  creed  nor  the  holy  life. 

Here  then  we  shall  find  a  logical  argument  and 
a  practical  lesson.  Inquirers  should  know  the 
truth  on  this  point,  and  believers  should  practise  it. 

A  common  street  cry  of  the  day  is,  Give  us 
plenty  of  charity,  but  none  of  your  dogmas :  in 
other  words,  Give  us  plenty  of  sweet  fruit,  but 
don't  bother  us  with  your  hidden  mysteries  about 
roots  and  engrafting.  For  our  part,  we  join 
heartily  in  the  cry  for  more  fruit ;  but  we  are 
not  content  to  tie  oranges  with  tape  on  dead 
branches  lighted  with  small  tapers,  and  dance 
round  them  on  a  winter  evening.  This  may 
serve  to  amuse  children ;  but  we  are  grown  men, 
and  life  is  earnest.  AVe  too  desire  plenty  of 
good  fruit,  and  therefore  we  busy  ourselves  in 
making  the  tree  good,  and  then  cherish  its  roots 
with  all  our  means  and  all  our  might. 


In  the  transition  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
the  knot  is  tied  that  binds  together  doctrine  and 
duty  in  a  human  life.  Speaking  generally,  with 
the  eleventh  chapter  the  apostle  concludes  his 
exposition  of  doctrines ;  and  with  the  twelfth  he 
begins  his  inculcation  of  duties.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  great  treatise  he  plunged  into  the 
deep  things  of  God,  and  at  xi.  33  he  emerges 
from  his  exploration  with  a  passionate  cry  of 
adoring  wonder  at  what  he  has  seen  and  heard — 
"  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God !  "  After  relieving  his 
overcharged  spirit  with  that  grand  anthem  which 
constitutes  the  close  of  the  doctrinal  section,  he 
addresses  himself  (xii.  1)  to  the  business  of  direct- 
ing and  stimulating  an  obedient  and  holy  life  in 
believers,  and  this  theme  he  prosecutes  to  the 
close.  At  the  point  of  contact  between  the  doc- 
trinal and  practical  divisions  of  his  treatise  he 
defines  and  exhibits  the  relations  established  in 
the  laws  of  the  Eternal  between  the  gifts  which 
flow  from  God  to  men,  and  the  service  rendered 
by  men  to  God.  Hitherto  he  has  been  opening 
the  treasures  of  the  kingdom,  and  permitting  the 
divine  goodness  to  flow  freely  into  the  lap  of  the 
needy;  but  here  is  the  turning-point :  henceforth 
he  will  urge  that  tribute  should  stream  upward, 
like  a  column  of  incense,  from  man  to  God. 

Who  hath  first  given  to  God,  and  it  shall  be 
given  to  him  again  ?  None.  No  man  first  gives 
to  God,  and  then  gets  back  equivalent.    But 
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though  no  man  girdS  first  to  God,  all  renewed 
men  give  to  liim  second^^that  is,  the  digciples  of 
Christ,  having  gotten  all  from  God  first  and  free, 
then  and  thereby  are  constrained  to  render  back 
to  him  themselves  and  all  that  they  possess. 
This  apostle  knows  hnman  nature  too  well  to 
expect  that  men  will  render  fit  senrios  to  God 
first  and  spontaneotisly.  He  puts  the  matter  on 
another  footing.  He  expects  that  the  mercy  of 
God,  first  freely  poured  out,  will  press  until  it 
press  out,  and  press  up,  whatever  the  little  vessel 
of  a  redeemed  man  contains,  in  thank-offerings  to 
the  giving  God. 

Here  is  a  leaden  pipe  concealed  under  the 
plaster  stretching  perpendicularly  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  of  the  house.  What  is  the  use  of 
it?  It  is  placed  there  as  a  channel  through 
which  water  for  the  supply  of  the  family  may 
flow  up  to  a  cistern  on  the  roof.  "  Water  flow 
up  ? — Don't  mock  us.  That  would  be  contrary 
to  its  nature.  Water  flows  down,  not  up.  How 
should  it  change  its  nature  when  it  gets  into 
your  pipe  ?  "  Place  your  ear  near  the  wall,  and 
listen;  what  do  you  hear?  "I  hear  water 
rushing."  In  what  direction?  "Upward." 
Precisely;  water  left  to  itself  outside  of  the 
pipe,  flows  down ;  but  water  left  to  itself  inside, 
flows  up.  "  Why  ?  "  Because  there  it  is  pressed 
by  the  water  that  flows  from  the  fountain  on  the 
mountain's  side.  It  is  the  weight  of  water  flow- 
ing down  that  forces  this  water  to  flow  up. 

It  is  thus  that  living  sacrifices,  holy  and  accept- 
able, ascend  from  a  human  life  to  God,  when  that 
life  is  in  Christ.  When  a  human  soul  is  within 
the  well-ordered  covenant,  it  is  constrained,  by 
the  pressure  of  divine  mercy  flowing  through 
Christ,  to  rise  In  responsive  love. . 

"  I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  that  ye  yield  yourselves,"  (fee.  .The 
word  "  therefore  "  is  the  link  of  connection  be- 
tween doctrine  and  life.  Here  it  unites  the  pro- 
dvct  to  the  7>0K;*r.  The  whole  epistle  consists  of 
two  parts,  united  together  by  this  word.  The 
fiiBt  poftkm  is  occupied  with  truth  revealed,  and 
tJie  second  with  obedience  rendered;  and  the 
truth  is  in  point  of  fact  the  force  which  generates 
the  obedience» 

Much  mischief  is  done  in  the  world  by  a  wanton 
or  ignorant  divorce  of  this  ditinely  united  pair. 


There  are  two  errors,  eqteial  and  opposite.  Thooe 
who  teach  high  doctrine,  and  wink  at  slippery 
practice  in  themselves  and  others,  fall  into  a  pit 
on  the  right  hand ;  those  who  preach  up  all  the 
charities,  and  ignore  or  denounce  the  truth  and 
the  faith  that  grasps  it,  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  left. 
Let  not  one  man  say,  I  have  roots,  and  another, 
I  have  fruits.  If  you  have  roots,  let  us  see  whit 
fruit  they  bear ;  if  you  would  have  fruits,  cherish 
the  roots  whereon  they  grow. 

Beginning  his  course  of  practical  lessons  with 
the  twelfth  chapter,  this  rigidly  logical  author 
binds  the  motive  firmly  to  the  act,  and  the  act 
to  the  motive.  He  tells  us  what  we  ought  to 
do,  and  what  will  induce  us  to  do  it  For  power 
to  propel  his  heavy  train,  he  depends  on  **the 
mercies  of  God,"  as  these  have  been  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  portion  of  the  treatise ;  and  the 
train  which  by  this  power  he  expects  to  prop^ 
is,  **  Present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifioe,*'  Ac 

Th^  mercies  of  Ood  constitute  the  motive  force. 

A  c(>n8€Crated  life  is  the  expected  result. 

Consider  carefully  now  the  power  employed  in 
constant  view  of  the  effect  which  it  is  expected 
to  produce.  "  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
mercies  of  God."  Up  to  this  point  the  epistle 
is  occupied  with  the  enunciation,  clucidatioB^ 
and  defence  of  doctrine.  The  writer  startedfith 
the  set  purpose  of  directing  and  stimuli^ 
human  life  in  the  way  of  holiness  and  love ;  y«t 
he  expends  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and 
strength  in  the  exposition  of  abstract  dogma. 
Paul  has  made  no  mistake  here.  Although  his 
aim  was  to  get  human  hearts  and  lives  filled 
with  love  to  God  and  man,  he  devotes  his  atten- 
tion first  to  truth  revealed. 

This  is  a  scientific  operator ;  he  knows  what 
he  is  about.  He  is  especially  skilful  in  adapting 
means  to  ends.  To  provide  the  water-potw 
may  be  a  much  more  lengthened  and  laborioia 
process  than  to  set  the  mill  agoing ;  but  without 
the  reservoir  and  its  impounded  supply,  the  mill 
would  never  go  round  at  all.  Paul  goes  fonnrd 
with  a  firm  step  and  a  straight  coi*rse  towarto 
his  aim  in  a  sanctified  and  oscful  liumtn  life; 
but  he  takes  every  step  on  the  assnmption  that 
a  devoted  and  charitable  life  caimot  be  obtained, 
unless  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  be  mtde 
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dear  to  the  understanding  and  accepted  with  the 
heart.  Hence  the  time  he  has  occupied  and  the 
pains  he  has  bestowed  in  exhibiting  and  com- 
mending at  the  outset — a  complete  theology. 

A  class  of  men  is  springing  and  pressing  to  the 
front  in  our  day,  who  laud  charity  at  the  expense 
of  truth.  The  truth,  exterior  to  the  human 
mind,  which  God  has  presented  in  his  Word, 
they  ignore  as  imnecessary  rather  than  denounce 
as  false.  Doctrine,  as  truth  £xed  and  indepen- 
dent, they  seem  to  think  a  hindrance  rather  than 
a  help  towards  their  expected  millennium  of 
charity.  In  their  view,  a  man  may  indeed  be- 
come a  model  of  goodness  although  he  believe 
sincerely  all  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  but  he 
may  reach  that  blessed  state  as  quickly  and  as 
well,  although  he  believe  none  of  them.  Their 
creed  is  that  a  man  may  attain  the  one  grand 
object  of  life — practical  goodness — equally  well, 
with  or  without  belief  in  the  Christian  system. 
That  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  the  transmission 
of  their  opinion,  they  take  care  to  illustrate  it  by 
notable  examples.  John  Bunyan  who  received 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  Spinoza  who 
rejected  them  all,  attain  equally  to  the  odour  of 
sanctity  in  this  modern  church  of  charity.  This 
representation  is  publicly  made  by  men  who  pro- 
fess the  faith,  and  hold  the  preferments,  and 
draw  the  emoluments  of  the  Established  Church 
in  England. 

In  order  to  elevate  love,  they  depress  faith. 
For  our  convenience,  they  have  compressed  the 
esMiice  of  their  system  into  a  phrase  that  is 
compact  and  portable, — "  A  grain  of  charity  is 
worth  a  ton  of  dogma."  The  maxim  is  well  con- 
structed, and  its  meaning  is  by  no  means  obscure. 
If  it  were  true,  I  should  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  it.  But,  as  I  have  seen  a  mechanic,  after 
the  rule  applied  to  his  work  gave  unequivocal 
decision  in  its  favour,  turning  the  rule  round, 
and  trying  it  the  other  way,  lest  some  mistake 
should  occur;  so  in  the  important  matter  be- 
fore us,  it  may  be  of  use  to  express  the  same 
maxim  in  another  form,  lest  any  fallacy  should 
be  left  lurking  unobserved  in  its  folds ;  thus :  "  A 
small  stream  flowing  on  the  ground  is  worth 
acres  of  clouds  careering  in  the  sky."  In  this 
form  the  maxim  is  arrant  nonsense ;  but  the  two 
iorma  express  an  identical  meaning,  like  the 


opposite  terms  of  an  algebraic  equation.  Want- 
ii^  clouds  above  us,  there  could  be  no  streams, 
great  or  small,  flowing  at  our  feet ;  so,  wanting 
dogma,  that  is,  doctrine  revealed  by  God  and 
received  by  man,  there  could  be  no  charity. 
They  scorn  dogma,  and  laud  charity;  that  is, 
they  vilify  the  clouds,  and  sing  pceans  to  running 
streams. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  childishness  in  the 
methods  at  present  in  fashion  for  undermining 
evangelical  faith.  When  I  was  a  little  child  I 
thought  the  clouds  were  accumulations  of  smoke 
from  the  chimneys.  I  also  thought  that,  while 
the  baiTcn  atmosphere  above  our  heads  was  filled 
with  stacks  of  dry  thick  smoke,  the  earth  beneath 
our  feet  was  rich  and  beneficent,  seeing  that  from 
its  bowels  spring  up  all  the  waters  that  feed  the 
rivers  and  fill  the  sea.  Foolish  child!  The 
clouds  are  the  storehouses  in  which  the  water  is 
laid  up,  ready  to  be  poured  on  the  earth.  From 
these  treasures  the  wells  obtain  all  their  supply. 
We  have  streams  on  the  ground,  because  we  have 
clouds  in  the  sky.  As  the  clouds  create  the 
rivers,  the  love  of  Christ  exhibited  in  the  gospel 
causes  streams  of  charity  to  circulate  in  human 
life.  The  Bible  teaches  this,  and  history  proves 
it.  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  b^otten  son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
This  is  a  dogma ;  and  before  that  dogma  came, 
how  much  charity  was  in  the  world  ? 

Our  latest  reformers,  I  suppose,  came  easily 
by  their  discoveries.  I  am  not  aware  that  they 
have  passed  through  any  preparatory  agonies, 
like  those  which  Luther  endured  at  Erfurth. 
Your  philosophic  regenerator  of  the  world  dis- 
penses with  a  long  search  and  a  hard  battle. 
When  he  brings  forward  for  my  acceptance  his 
savoury  dish,  like  poor  old  blind  Isaac,  when  his 
slippery  son  presented  the  forged  venison,  I  am 
disposed  to  ask,  "  How  hast  thou  found  it  so 
quickly,  my  son?"  Ah,  it  is  easy  for  those  who 
have  never  been  deeply  exercised  about  sin  to 
denounce  dogma  and  cry  up  charity  in  its  stead ; 
but  whence  shall  I  obtain  charity  if  I  abjure 
truth?  "  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  another."  The  apostle  John 
got  his  charity  from  the  bosom  of  the  Master 
whereon  he  lay.     Where  do  the  modem  apostles 
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obtain  tlieirs?  How  can  you  moTC  the  world  if 
you  have  nothing  but  the  world  to  lean  your 
lever  on  ? 

The  Scriptures  present  the  case  of  a  man  who 
was  as  free  of  dogma  as  the  most  advanced  Secu- 
larist could  desire,  and  who  was  notwithstanding 
wofully  lacking  in  charity.  "What  is  truth?" 
said  Pilate ;  and  he  did  not  wait  for  an  answer, 
for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  no  answer 
could  be  given.  Pilate  was  not  burdened  with 
a  ton,  with  even  an  ounce,  of  dogma,  yet  he 
crucified  Christ — crucified  Christ,  believing  and 
confessing  him  innocent — that  he  might  save  his 
own  skin,  endangered  by  the  accusations  of  the 
Jewish  priests  at  the  Court  of  Rome. 

Those  who,  in  this  age,  lead  the  crusade  against 
dogma,  are  forward  to  profess  utmost  reverence 
for  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
he  did  not  despise  dogma.  "  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Nothing 
more  completely  and  abstractly  dog^matical  can 
be  found  in  all  the  creeds  of  the  Church  than 
that  short  and  fervid  exclamation  of  Peter  in 
answer  to  the  Master's  articulate  demand  for  a 
confession  of  his  faith  upon  the  point.  And  how 
did  the  Master  receive  it  ?  He  not  only  acqui- 
esced in  the  doctrine  and  the  expression  of  it  by 
his  servant,  but,  departing  in  some  measure  from 
his  usual  habit  of  calm,  unimpassioned  speech, 
he  broke  into  an  elevated  and  exultant  com- 
mendation, "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona ; 
for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Let 
men  keep  congenial  company,  and  let  things  be 
called  by  their  right  names.  Either  doctrine, — 
truth  revealed  by  God  and  accepted  by  man, — 
either  doctrine  is  decisive  and  fundamental  for 
the  salvation  of  sinners  and  the  regeneration  of 
the  world,  or  Jesus  Christ  was  a  weakling. 
You  must  make  your  choice.  The  divinity  of 
Christ,  as  confessed  by  Peter,  is  a  dogma;  for 
that  dogma  Jesus  witnessed ;  for  that  dogma 
Jesus  died.  For  it  was  because  he  made  him- 
self the  Son  of  God  that  the  Jewish  priesthood 
hunted  him  down.  Did  he  give  his  life  for  a 
dogma  that  is  divine  and  necessary  to  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners,  or  did  he  fling  his  life  away  by 
a  mistake  ?  Men  must  make  their  choice.  Those 
who  are  not  for  Christ  are  against  him. 


If  you  do  not  receive  Jesus  Christ  as  God  your 
Redeemer,  you  cannot  have  him  as  the  beautifol 
example  of  a  perfect  humanity.  He  claimed  to  be 
divine,  and  died  in  support  of  the  claim .  There- 
fore, if  he  be  not  the  true  God,  he  must  be  a 
false  man.  Thus  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Scrip- 
tare  has  presdently  rendered  it  impossible  for 
modem  Secularists  to  reject  the  great  dogma  of 
the  gospel,  and  yet  retain  the  life  of  Jesus  as  the 
highest  pattern  of  human  character.  Both  or 
none :  Christ  cannot  be  so  divided. 

The  word  "  therefore,"  destitute  of  any  moral 
character  in  itself,  and  deriving  all  its  importance 
from  the  things  which  it  unites,  is  like  the  steel 
point  set  on  a  strong  foundation,  which  oonsti- 
tutes  the  fulcrum  of  the  balance.  To  one  extre- 
mity of  the  beam  is  fixed,  by  a  long  plummet 
line,  a  consecrated  benevolent  human  life ;  but 
that  life  itself  lies  unseen  in  the  dark  at  the  bot^ 
tom  of  a  deep  well,  a  possibility  only  as  yet,  and 
not  an  actual  entity.  No  human  arm  has  power 
to  bring  it  up  and  set  it  in  motion — powo*  to 
bring  it  into  being.  Here  is  a  skilful  engineer, 
who  has  undertaken  the  task.  What  is  he  doing? 
We  expected  that  he  would  stand  at  the  well'f 
mouth,  and  draw  with  all  his  might  by  the  d^ 
pending  line,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  up  tbt 
precious  Charity  from  the  deep.  But  no;  heii 
busy  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  beam.  He 
is  making  fast  to  it  some  immense  weight.  ^ 
is  he,  and  what  is  the  burden  that  he  is  zealondy 
tying  to  the  beam ;  and  what  does  he  expect  to 
get  by  his  pains  ?  The  operator,  diminutive  it 
bodily  presence  but  mighty  in  spirit,  is  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  weight  that  he  is 
making  fast  to  the  beam  is  nothing  less  than  ik 
mercies  of  Qod  as  they  are  exhibited  in  Christ,^ 
all  the  love  of  God ;  nay,  God  himself,  who  ii 
love.  He  has  fastened  it  now,  and  he  standi 
back — does  not  put  a  hand  to  the  work  in  its 
second  stage.  What  follows?  They  come!  thef 
cornel  the  deeds  of  Charity — they  ascend  like 
clouds  to  the  sky*  at  once  nn  incense  rising  np 
to  heaven,  and  a  mighty  stream  of  beneficence 
rolling  along  its  channel  on  the  surface  of  tbe 
earth,  and  converting  the  desert  into  a  garden. 

Ask  those  great  lovers  who  have  done  and  suf- 
fered most  for  men, — who  have  taken  up  their 
abode  in  dungeons  in  order  to  soothe  the  spiriti 
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e  the  wants  of  the  wretched  inmates, — 

braved  pestilential  climates  to  Chris- 

d  civilize  the  long  degraded  negro;  ask 

band  of  flesh-and-blood  angels  who,  by 

themselves,  have  sought  to  heal  the 

umanity,  what  motive  urged  them  on 

hem  up ;  they  will  answer  with  a  voice 

)und  of  many  waters,  Tht  love  of  Christ 

th  us.     Those  who  have  done  most  of 

Y  that  has  told  on  the  ills  of  life  do  not 

do  not  say,  that  this  fruit  grows  as  well 

;trines  or  no  doctrines,  as  on  the  truth 

pel.    They  tell  us  that  the  force  which 

into  the  field  and  kept  them  there  was 

of  God  in  Christ,  pardoning  their  sin, 

g  them  as  children.     They  are  bought 

ice,  and  therefore  they  glorify  God  in 

• 

scheme    of    doctrine    set    forth    in 

half  of  the  epistle,   we  behold  the 

ivhere  the  power  is  stored ;  and  in  the 

erses  of  the  second  section  the  engineer 

sluice,  so  that  the  whole  force  of  the 

waters  may  flow  out  on  human  life, 

it  onward  in  active  benevolence.     Let 

ry  of  God's  goodness,  in  the  imspeak- 

bear  down  upon  our  hearts,  as  the 

a  river  bears  down  upon  a  mill-wheel, 

accumulating  weight  overcome  the  in- 

i  earthly  mind,  and  the  interlacing  en- 

its  of  a    pleasure-seeking  society,  so 

e  life  spinning  round  in  an  endless  circle 

to  abate  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the 

ercies  of  God  being  the  power  that 
the  product,  the  product  so  sent  con- 
70  distinct  yet  vitally  connected  parts, 
d  body  in  the  natural  life.  These  are: 
in  Spirit  to  God  our  Saviour,  and  sub- 
indness  to  Man  our  brother, 
istituents  of  a  true  devotion  are,  a  living 
nd  a  reasonable  service.  Whatever  is 
in  sacrifice  to  God  is  rendered  whole, 
eology  is  in  a  high  degree  typical,  but 
ce  to  the  Old  Testament  Institutions, 
ly  understood.  The  distinguishing 
:  the  New  Testament  sacrifice  are,  that 
offerer's  own  body,  not  the  body  of  a 
;  and  that  it  is  presented  not  dead  but 


living.  It  is  not  a  carcass  laid  on  the  altar  to  be 
burned ;  it  b  a  life  devoted  to  Gt>d.  Love  is  the 
fire  that  consumes  the  sacrifice ;  and  in  this  case, 
too,  the  fire  came  down  from  heaven.  The  body 
is  specially  demanded  as  an  offering :  the  body 
is  for  the  Lord.  It  bears  the  mark  of  his  hand. 
We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 

Stand  in  awe  and  sin  not :  give  not  that  which 
is  holy  unto  the  dogs.  Your  body  is  another 
Bible:  read  it  with  reverence.  Its  precepts, 
like  those  of  the  Decalogue,  are  written  by  the 
finger  of  God.  Show  me,  not  a  penny,  but  a  man, 
— for  this  is  the  only  coin  which  the  great  Ring 
will  accept  as  tribute :  whose  image  and  super- 
scription hath  he)  God's.  Render  therefore 
unto  God  the  thing  that  is  God's. 

As  the  sacrifice  is  living  the  service  is  reason- 
able,— rational.  It  is  not  the  arbitrary  though 
loving  command  addressed  by  a  father  to  his  in- 
fant son, — ^burn  the  fat  upon  the  altar, — that  he 
may  be  trained  to  habits  of  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence; it  is  rather  the  work  prescribed  by  the 
father  to  an  adult  son, — a  work  which  the  son 
understands,  and  a  pmpose  in  which  he  intelli- 
gently acquiesces.  The  burning  of  incense, 
practised  in  the  Bomish  community  for  ages,  and 
now  resumed  by  those  who  should  have  known 
better,  is  not  a  reasonable  service.  It  is  a  going 
back  from  the  attainments  of  the  gospel  to  the 
begg^ly  elements  of  a  past  dispensation. 

The  second  constituent  of  Christian  duty  is  re- 
ciprocal justice  and  kindness  between  man  and 
man,  like  the  harmony  and  helpfulness  which  the 
Creator  has  established  between  the  several  mem- 
bers of  a  living  body.  Mark  how  the  hand  comes 
to  the  defence  of  the  eye  in  its  weakness ;  and 
how  the  eye  with  its  sight,  and  from  its  elevated 
position,  keeps  watch  for  the  welfare  of  the  lowly, 
blind,  but  laborious  and  useful  foot.  The 
mutual  helpfulness  of  these  members  is  abso- 
lutely perfect.  Such  should  be  the  charity  be- 
tween brother  and  brother  of  God's  family  on 
earth ;  such  it  shall  be  when  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  are  assembled  in  the  many  mansions  of 
the  heavenly  home.  In  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  epistle,  Paul  labours  with  all  his  might  to 
stimulate  practical  charity, — in  one  place  reduc- 
ing the  whole  law  to  one  precept,  to  one  word, — 
Love.    After  devoting  so  much  attention  to  the 
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rooU,  he  will  not  neglect  to  gather  tlie  fruit. 
After  so  much  care  in  obtaining  the  power,  he 
looks  sharply  to  the  product,  lest  it  should  turn 
out  that  he  had  laboured  in  vain. 

We  must  look  well  to  our  helm  as  we  traverse 
this  ocean  of  life,  where  we  can  feel  no  bottom 
and  see  no  shore — we  must  handle  well  our  helm, 
lest  we  miss  our  harbour-home.  Such  seems  to 
bo  the  counsel  given  for  the  guidance  of  life  to 
those  who  count  that  all  religion  and  all  duty  lie 
in  subjective  care  and  diligence,  while  they  ig- 
nore, as  imattainable  or  useless,  all  objective  re- 
vealed truth.  But  careful  management  of  the 
helm,  though  necessary,  is  not  enough  on  our 
voyage.  By  it  alone  we  cannot  bring  our  ship 
safe  to  land.  We  must  look  to  the  lights  in 
heaven.  The  seaman  does  not  look  to  the  stars 
instead  of  handling  his  helm.  This  would  be 
as  great  folly  as  to  handle  his  helm  vigorously 
and  never  look  to  the  stars.  Not  this  one  or 
that  one,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other.  Both ;  and 
eacli  in  its  own  place :  the  stars,  to  show  us  the 
path  in  which  we  ought  to  go ;  and  the  helm, 
to  keep  us  in  the  path  which  the  stars  have  shown 
to  be  right.  Not  turn  to  the  contemplation  of 
dogma,  instead  of  labouring  in  the  works  of  cha- 
rity ;  but  looking  to  the  truth  as  the  light  which 
shows  us  the  way  of  life,  and  walking  in  that 
way  with  all  diligence. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  spiritual  in- 
stincts of  the  Lord's  immediate  followers  led  them 
in  the  right  way,  at  a  time  when  their  intellec- 
tual comprehension  of  the  gospel  was  very  de- 
fective. On  one  occasion  the  Master  taught  the 
twelve  a  lesson  on  this  subject — charity — which 
seemed  to  them  very  hard.  The  point  in  hand 
was  the  forgiving  of  injuries,  and  how  far  it 
could  or  should  be  carried.  "  Master,"  they  in- 
quired, "  how  often  shall  a  man  sin  against  me  and  I 
forgive  him?  Seven  times?"  That,  they  thought, 
was  as  great  a  stretch  of  loving  forbearance  with 
a  neighbour  as  could  reasonably  be  required  of 
any  man.  But  what  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  in 
this  case?  "  I  say  not  unto  thee  till  seven 
times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven."  That  is, 
he  refused  to  set  any  limit  to  the  charity  of  his 
disciples.  Charity  in  his  Church  must  be  like 
the  atmosphere  wrapped  round  the  world — no 
mountain-top  can  pierce  through  it  to  touch  an- 


other element  beyond.     Charity  shall  surromid 
life  so  high  and  so  deep,  that  all  life  shall  £oit 
in  it  always,  as  the  globe  of  earth  in  the  circum- 
fluent air.    The  poor  men  were  taken  aback  by 
this  great  demand.     It  cut  their  breath.    They 
had  been  educated  in  a  narrow  school,  and  could 
not  at  first  take  in  the  eonc^tion  of  a  love  that 
should  know  no  other  limit  than  the  life  and 
capacity  of  the  lover.     But  on  recovering  from 
their  first  surprise,  and  becoming  aware  of  thdr 
own  shortcoming,  a  true  instinct  directed  them 
to  the  Source  of  supply.   Then  the  disciples  said 
unto  the  Lord,  '^  Increase  our  faitJi"     Faith! 
Oh,  ye  simple  (Galileans,  it  is  not  in  faith  that  ye 
come  short ;  it  is  in  charity  I     How  foolish,  at 
such  a  moment,  to  give  chase  to  the  ignis-fatiius 
of  dogma,  when  it  is  life  that  you  need — ^more 
of  love  in  your  life !     If  our  secular  philosophers 
had   been   there,   such  would   have  been  their 
patronizing  reproof  of  those  simple,  unlettered 
fishermen.    But   the   fishermen,   taught  of  the 
Spirit,  possessed  a  sounder  philosophy  as  w^l 
as  a  truer  religion  than  their  modem  reprovezs. 
I  could  imagine  that  Peter,  in  such  circumstanoo; 
would  have  stood  up  as  spokesman  for  the  whole 
college,  and  made  short  work  with  the  logic  of 
the  Secularists.     Although  blind,  like  old  imxht 
to  objects  outside,  like  him,  Peter  was  endowed 
with  an  inner  light.     When  Joseph  brocigj^  his 
two  sons  to  the  patriarch  for  his  blessing,  he  led 
them  forward  so  that  the  elder  slioold  stand  (^rpo- 
site  the  right  hand  of  his  grandfather^  and  the 
younger  opposite  the  left.     But  Jacob  cnxsed 
his  hands  in  bestowing  the  blessing,  so  as  to  Iat 
the  right  hand  on  the  head  of  the  younger  child. 
When  Joseph  interfered  to  correct  what  he  sop- 
posed  to  be  a  mistake,  his  father  persisted  in  his 
own  plan,  saying,  "  I  know  it,  my  son ;  I  know 
it.''     He  guided  his  hands  wittingly.     So  would 
the  simple  but  courageous  fisherman  answer  the 
philosophic  Joseph  of  our  day — "  I  know  it,  my 
son ;  I  know  it.*'     He  guided  his  lips  wittioi^J 
when,  in  lack  of  charity,  he  prayed  for  faith; 
for  faith  is  the  only  efficient  of  charity.    B^ 
would  fain  yield  himself  a  living  sacrifice  for  h^ 
hoof  of  his  fellows ;  but  if  he  ia  ever  impelled 
forward  in  this  arduous  course,  he  will  be  im- 
pelled, as  Paul  teaches,,  by  the  mercies  of  God. 
The  instincts  of  the  new  creature  in  Peter  taoght 
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Um  that  if  he  shonld  ever  do  more  in  forgivlDg 
love  for  his  neighbours,  he  mnst  get  more  through 
Idth  from  his  Lord. 

A  miller,  while  he  watches  the  operations  of 
his  mill,  obserres  that  the  miKhinery  is  moying 
dower  and  slower,  and  that  at  last  it  stands  alto- 
getlier  still.  On  searching  for  the  cause,  he  dis- 
eorers  that  some  small  hard  pebbles  hare  insinu- 
ated themselres  between  the  millstones,  first 
impeding  the  celerity  of  their  motion,  and  then 
stopping  it  altogether.  What  will  the  miller 
do?  Put  in  his  hand,  and  trj  to  remove  the 
obstruction?  No;  he  is  not  sudi  a  fool.  He 
goes  quietly  to  a  comer  of  the  mill,  and  touches 
a  simple  wooden  lever  that  protrudes  at  that 
spot  through  the  wall.  What  is  the  miller 
doiug  there  ?  He  is  letting  on  more  water : 
impelled  by  more  weight  of  water,  the  millstones 
easily  overcome  the  obstacle,  and  go  forward  on 
their  course.  The  demand  of  unlimited  forgiving 
was  the  obstacle  tliat  stuck  on  the  heart  of  those 
poor  Galileans,  and  brought  its  beating  to  a 
stand ;  and  they  wisely  applied  for  a  greater 
gush  of  the  impelling  power — more  faith.  When 
the  circulation  of  the  spiritual  life  was  impeded 
by  that  hard  ingredient,  they  gasped  for  a  widen- 
ing of  the  channel  through  which  the  mercies  of 
God  flow  from  the  covenant  to  the  needy.  More 
iaith  meant  getting  more  of  forgiving  grace  from 
God  to  their  own  souls;  and  they  knew  that 
when  the  vessel  was  full,  it  would  flow  over. 
The  best  of  the  argument,  as  well  as  of  the 
sentiment,  remains  with  the  fishermen. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  that  we  should  turn 
to  the  other  side,  and  gather  there  a  very  needful 
lesson  for  Christians  ere  we  close.  We  have 
been  showing  that  it  is  faith  accepting  the 
mercies  of  God  that  produces  a  devout  and 
charitable  life;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  those 
who  have  faith,  or  seem  to  have  it,  and  yet  lack 
charity  ? 

Here,  a  very  interesting  question  springs. 
Want  of  faith,  it  is  granted,  among  evangelical 
Christians,  is  followed  by  want  of  goodness; 
as  a  blighting  of  the  root  destroys  the  stem 
and  branches  of  the  tree.  But  does  the  con- 
verse also  hold  good  ?  Will  a  languid  life 
weaken  faith,  and  an  entire  cessation  of  Christian 


activity  make  shipwTeck  of  the  faith?  As  a 
metaphysical  speculation,  we  do  not  touch  this 
question ;  but  on  its  practical  side  a  useful  .warn- 
ing  may  be  given.  Of  aE  trees  it  may  be  said, 
destroy  the  root,  and  the  stem  will  wither;  but 
you  cannot  predicate,  of  all  trees  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  stem  in  turn  destroys  the  root. 
Many  trees,  when  cut  down  to  the  ground,  retain 
life  and  grow  great  again.  But  some  species — 
pines,  for  example — die  outright  when  the  main 
stem  is  severed.  Here  lies  a  sharp  reproof  for 
all  who  bear  Christ's  name.  True  it  is,  that 
your  faith  in  Christ  is  the  root  which  sustains 
the  tree  of  your  active  life,  and  ensures  its  fruit- 
fulness;  but  true  it  is,  also,  that,  like  the  pines, 
if  from  any  cause  the  life  cease  to  act,  the  faith, 
or  what  seemed  faith,  will  rot  away  imder 
ground.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Hymenaeus 
and  Alexander  fell  away.  They  first  lost  the 
good  conscience;  then  and  therefore  they  made 
shipwreck  of  the  faith.  They  gave  way  in  the 
sphere  of  duty,  and  then  dogma  melted  away 
from  their  hearts.  (1  Tim.  i.  19.)  The  stem  of 
the  tree  was  cut  off  or  withered,  and  the  root 
rotted  in  the  ground. 

Thus,  as  the  roots  nourish  the  tree,  and  the 
growth  of  the  tree  in  turn  keeps  the  roots  living, 
so  is  it  with  the  trees  of  righteousness,  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Lord  that  he  may  be  glorified  I  While 
faith,  by  drawing  from  the  fulness  of  Christ, 
makes  a  fruitful  life;  reciprocally,  the  exercise 
of  all  the  charities  mightily  increases  even  the 
faith  from  which  they  sprang. 

While,  on  one  side,  the  necessity  of  the  day  is 
to  maintain  the  faith  as  the  fountain  and  root  of 
practical  goodness  in  the  life ;  on  the  other  side, 
especially  for  all  within  the  Church,  the  necessity 
of  the  day  is  to  lead  and  exhibit  a  life  corre- 
sponding to  the  faith  it  grows  upon.  Here  it  is 
safe  to  join  full  cry  with  the  Secularists — more 
charity, — charity  in  its  largest  sense,  a  self- 
sacrificing,  brother-saving  love,  that  counts  no- 
thing alien  which  belongs  to  man,  and  spares 
nothing  to  make  the  world  purer  and  happier. 
A  pure,  holy,  loving,  active,  effective  life, — this 
is  the  first,  and  the  second,  and  the  third  re- 
quisite for  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  It  is 
quite  true  that  those  who  bear  Christ's  name  fail 
to  walk  in  hit  steps;   and  to  this  defect  it  is 
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owing  that  so  little  of  the  desert  has  yet  been 
converted  into  a  garden.  It  is  life — it  is  love — 
it  is  living  sacrifices  that  are  wanted;  this  is  the 
cure  for  the  sores  of  humanity;  but  how  shall 
we  get  that  life  of  mighty  doing  and  suifering 
charity,  which  we  confess  is  lacking,  and  which, 
if  we  had  it,  would  flow  like  a  stream  over  the 
world  and  heal  its  barrenness  ?  How  and  where 
shall  we  obtain  this  heaven-bom  charity  ? 

Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  the  door,  and 
seek  it  there.  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.  Copy, 
literally,  the  simple  request  of  the  amazed  dis- 
ciples.    Say  unto  the  Lord,  Increase  our  faith. 

That  means,  that  your  very  soul  should  open 
to  Christ,  and  accept  him  as  all  your  salvation. 
It  is  not  to  have  a  faith  printed  in  your  creed- 
book  about  one  Jesus ;  it  is  to  clasp  him  to  your 
heart  as  your  Redeemer,  your  Friend,  your  Por- 


tion. It  is  to  taste  and  see  that  he  is  good,  and 
to  bear  about  with  you  the  dying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  This  will  be  a  force  sufficient  to  impel 
all  your  life  forward,  so  as  to  please  God  and 
benefit  your  brother.  ''  I  beseech  you  therefore, 
brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  Gk>d,  that  y^  preseat 
your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice/' 

Ultimately,  we  must  look  to  the  sovereigB 
Lord  God  for  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  greifter  tlian 
that  of  the  Pentecost,  to  produce  a  revival  tint 
will  usher  in  the  glory  of  the  latter  day;  but  me- 
diately and  instrumentally  that  revival  will  come 
through  the  msbcies  of  God,  manifested  to  the 
world  in  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice  o!  tlie 
eternal  Son,  accepted,  realised,  and  felt,  in  new 
and  greatly  increased  intensity  by  the  memben 
of  the  Christian  Church. 
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"  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee,  O  Lord.    Lord,  hear  mj  voice. " 


HE  night  is  dark,  and  strong  the  waves  that 
roll 
With  gloomy  surge  around  my  stricken 
soul; 

The  world  estranged  hears  not  my  sore  complaints, 
Save  thou,  0  Lord,  thy  servant's  soul  that  &ints ! 

The  floods  are  deep,  and  long  has  been  the  night; 
Through  all  its  watches  I  have  prayed  for  light, — 
The  faintest  streak  amidst  the  troubled  air, 
To  pierce  the  gloom  and  tell  me  thou  art  there ! 

Thine  arm  has  brought  me  down  imto  the  dust: 
Oh,  quicken  in  thy  strength  my  fainting  trust; 
And,  though  amid  my  night  I  cannot  see, 
Take  not  thy  faithful  eyes,  0  Lord,  from  me ! 

When  fades  my  life,  and  fainter  grows  my  breath, 
Stretch  forth  thine  hand  that  stronger  is  than  death; 
And  when  my  saddened  eyes  are  dimmed  with  tears. 
Give  then  thy  love,  eternal  as  thy  years ! 

0  Lord,  thou  knowest  when  to  lift  me  up, 
And  from  my  lips  remove  this  bitter  cup; 
But  while  I  drink,  give  thou  that  strength  to  me 
That  was  the  Chriat^s  in  dark  Gethsemane ! 


I  cry  not  'midst  my  grief  for  death  nor  life. 
But  be  thou  near  me  in  my  mortal  strife. 
And  let  mo  feel  my  faith  in  thy  strong  hand 
Amid  the  gloom  of  this  lone  border  land ! 

Amidst  thy  wrath  thy  mercy  has  been  sweet 
That  led  me  in  my  sorrow  to  thy  feet : 
Without  the  cross  I  thought  to  win  the  crown. 
But  in  thy  wondrous  love  thou  broughtst  me  down! 

My  drooping  faith  now  flutters  with  weak  wing, 
Give  strength  anew  that  I  may  mount  and  sing,— 
In  thy  great  love  my  supplication  hear. 
And  through  my  stniggling  silence  be  thou  netr! 

There  is  no  light,  0  Lord  of  love,  around, 
Where  thou  hast  struck  my  spirit  to  the  ground; 
Gome  forth  in  brightness  at  my  anguished  cry. 
And  write  some  rainbow-promise  on  the  sky ! 

Cast  me  not  off  amid  thy  dealings  dark. 
But  wake  to  flame  the  low  and  fiiiuting  spark : 
The  bruis§d  reed,  0  Lord,  do  thou  not  break,— 
Restore  my  soul,  for  thy  great  mercy's  sake! 

AxsxAXPSR  LAXoaf. 
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BY  THE  KEY,  JOHN  OIBB. 


IE  interest  which  is  felt  at  present  in  all  that 
promises  to  shed  clearer  light  upon  the 
land  and  the  centary  in  which  the 
Christian  religion  had  it»  origin,  is  a 
or  age  scarcely  in  harmony  with  its  prevail- 
ies.  Captivated  and  almost  intoxicated  as 
the  wonderful  and  beautiful  discoveries  of 
ience,  and  busied  with  enterprises  which 
appeared  fabulous  to  former  generations,  it 
rising  that  there  should  be  a  disposition 
)  consign  to  forgetfiilness  and  neglect  many 
Ich  were  diligently  pursued  in  days  when 
>re  abundant  leisure,  and  had  less  to  engage 
bts.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  ten- 
lanifested  itself  by  diminishing  the  interest 
my  centuries  have  felt  in  all  that  concerns 
f  Palestine,  especially  during  that  period 
rents  took  place  from  which  it  derives  its 
)  and  associations.  Still,  as  in  the  days  of 
crusader,  crowds  of  men  and  women  find 
>  the  Holy  Land  to  gaze  on  Jerusalem  and 
3f  Olives,  on  Nazareth  and  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
ere  is  discovery,  or  the  promise  of  discovery, 
dly  hailed  by  the  public,  than  when  the 
h  Europe  that  the  explorer  has  something 
us  regarding  the  holy  city.  Nor  is  the  in- 
lively  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity, 
the  three  nations  which  lead  the  van  of 
lightenment  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
ibour  which  they  bestow  upon  the  scanty 
Christian  antiquity.  The  press  teems  with 
ks  intended  to  elucidate  details,  and  clear 
es;  as  well  as  with  popular  works,  whose 
lively  description  to  bring  the  whole  scenes 
ges  vividly  before  men's  minds.  Now  what 
ing  of  all  this  pains  bestowed  by  a  busy  age 
}te  country  and  period  ?  We  cannot  wonder 
ry  generation  the  devout  Christian  should 
erest  in  these  subjects ;  and  that  among 
le-keeping  souls,  in  whom  love  to  Christ  is 
feeling,  there  should  be  many  who  can  truly 
le  only  foreign  land  which  they  have  any 
te  upon,  ere  they  go  hence,  is  that  in  which 
ir  lived  his  earthly  life.  It  is  less  easy,  how- 
nprehend  the  eager  interest  manifested  in 
6  Land,"  and  in  the  early  history  of  the 
faith,  by  those  who  scarcely,  if  at  all,  share 
ui*s  sentiments.  A  part  of  this  interest  is 
hly  of  a  hostile  character.  It  is  a  widely  ae- 
on the  whole  just  principle  of  modem 
that  in  order  to  understand  aright  the 
id  thoughts  either  of  men  or  of  nations,  we 


must  nmke  ourselves  acquainted  with  those  who  went 
before  them,  and  whose  moral  and  intellectual  heirs 
they  are,  as  well  as  with  the  surroundings,  mental,  moral, 
and  physical,  amid  which  they  live.  Many  modem 
thinkers  have  conceived  the  idea,  that  by  applying  this 
principle  to  Christianity,  and  by  carefully  investi- 
gating the  soil  on  which  our  faith  first  made  its 
appearance,  and  the  surroundings  of  its  Founder  and 
his  first  apostles,  they  shall  be  able  to  reduce  to  or- 
dinary laws  all  that  at  present  appears  mysterious, 
and  it  will  thus  be  no  longer  needful  to  believe 
that  a  Son  of  man  from  heaven  once  walked  this 
earth.  Not  all  those,  however,  who,  without  the  devout 
Christian  spirit,  investigate  Christian  history  and 
antiquities,  are  animated  by  a  spirit  consciously  hostile. 
The  candid  student  of  history  can  scarcely  fail,  as  he 
reads,  to  feel,  with  Schiller,  that  Christianity  may  be 
fairly  regarded  as  the  most  important  fact  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Its  wonderful  past  history,  its  wonderftil 
living  influence,  are  phenomena,  which  the  historian 
and  the  philosopher  have  to  account  for ;  and  even 
those  who  are  not  prepared  to  accord  to  it  the  dignity 
of  a  divine  origin,  are  often  constrained  to  admit  that 
some  explanation  is  needed,  other  than  sceptical 
criticism  has  yet  been  able  to  fumish,  of  those  mysteri- 
ous histories  of  Bethlehem,  Calvary,  and  Olivet,  with 
their  unearthly  elevation  and  soul-awing  power. 
Hence  men  linger  about  the  places  and  times  which 
excite  their  wonder,  sometimes  desiring  that  they  could 
dispel  all  the  mystery,  and  believe  it  to  be  supeistition, 
at  other  times  almost  wishing  that  they  could  say,  ^'The 
Lord  is  risen  indeed." 

We  do  not  think  that  any  historical  or  archsBological 
studies  wiU  ever  make  Christ  to  a  less  extent  than  he  is  at 
present,— a  lonely,  unique  personage,  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Travel  and  travellers'  tales  may  make  us  &miliar 
with  the  fields  which  he  trod,  with  the  mountains  on 
which  he  prayed,  and  with  the  lake  on  which  he  sailed 
in  the  fisherman's  boat  The  learning  of  the  historian 
and  of  the  antiquarian  may  bring  before  us  the  ways 
and  manners  of  his  age,  the  religions  practices,  and  the 
opinions  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  all  wiU  not  bring  us 
very  much  nearer  to  an  understanding  of  the  Lord. 
One  of  the  first  Hebrew  scholars  in  Europe  has  said 
truly  and  strikingly  on  this  subject :— "  For  thirty  years 
I  have  been  engaged  studying  the  history  and  literature 
of  that  people  amid  which  Jesus  arose,  and  the  con- 
viction has  been  deepened  upon  my  mind,  that  what 
Jesus  was,  and  what  he  has  been  to  the  world,  cannot 
be  understood  or  explained  from  the  circumstances  of 
his  times  or  of  his  life.  Let  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  and  the  condition  of  bis  country  be  brought  out 
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ever  so  clearly,  he  still  moves  through  the  temporal 
scene  a  form  of  mystery  ;  and  his  image,  in  incom- 
parable majesty,  towers  above  all  the  figaret  which  far- 
round  him."  Although  we  believe  that  no  knowledge 
of  his  time  will  enable  us  to  penetrate  the  myitery  of 
the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  are  far  from  regard- 
ing it  as  a  lost  li^ur  to  endeaTour  to  realize  as  vividly 
OS  possible  that  historical  scene  on  which  the  earthly 
life  of  the  Son  of  God  was  |MUSied.  The  very  dream* 
stance  that  he  to<dc  so  Htdc  part  in  some  of  the  inost 
absorhiog  interests  of  his  time,  and  pointed  men  away 
from  them  to  another  kingdom^  has  always  appeared  to 
ns  most  instructive.  Some  one  has  said  tliat  a  great 
man  never  moves  apsrt  from  the  spirit  of  his  age  and 
nation,  for  human  gveatness  ooiisistB  in  giving  high  and 
worthy  expression,  in  word  or  deed,  to  the  spirit  of 
one's  age ;  hot  the  more  we  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  spirit  oi  the  age  in  which  Jesus  lived,  the  more  do 
we  perceive  that  he  moved  systematically  a^urt  from 
it :  for  he  came  to  earth  to  give  to  mankind  another 
Spirit,  and  to  establish  a  kingdom  as  nnlikc  that  which 
the  Pharisee  longed  for,  as  that  which  the  Roman 
ruled. 

The  political  and  iiitellectnal  oonditioii  of  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  Christ  has  heen  often  described.  It  is 
less  easy  to  gain  an  ideaof  iiie  social  lifs  of  the  humbler 
dasses  in  Galilee  and  Judea  at  this  period,  and  yet  it 
is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  snbjedi.  It  was 
4unong  these  hnmbler  chusses  thai  He  who  was  known 
by  his  contemporaries  as  the  carpenter,  and  the  '^  aur«- 
peater'B  son,"  passed  his  life.  Frolii  among  them  he 
diose  hn  disciples ;  and  they  formed  the  audienoes  who 
heard  him  gladly.  If  any  intelligible  picture  can  he 
given  of  their  li&  and  manners  at  tins  period,  we  shall 
have  a  hotter  idea  of  the  piatform  on  which  oar  Lord 
Boviedf  than  if  we  knew  all  that  was  aaid  in  the  eonndls 
<i  doctors,  or  tnmsacted  in  the  palaces  of  ^omeraors  and 
tetrarclis.  The  industry  of  scholars  has  collected  fram 
CDBtemporaiy,  or  nearly  ooDtemporary^  sources  many 
details  of  humfale  li£o  in  Palestine  at  this  momentoufi 
^epoch ;  and  we  shall  endeavour,  in  as  farief  a  ^laoe  as 
possible,  to  depict  the  seenes. 

▲t  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  land  of  Palestine  was 
more  Uiickly  peopled  than  it  is  easy  for  the  traidler  to 
zesliae  who  visits  it  in  its  present  desolation.  ^  The 
land  of  Israel,"  ssys  a  Jd>i4sh  jiroverb,  '^  is  not  without 
reason  compared  to  the  skin  of  the  gazelle :  for  when 
it  is  inhabited  it  extends  itself  like  the  skin  of  the 
gazelle ;  but  when  it  is  not  inhabited,  it  shrinks  like  the 
gazelle's  skiu."  At  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  gazelle's  skin 
was  extended.  Of  Galilee,  Joseplius  says  that  no  part 
was  uuinhid)ited,  and  that  it  was  covered  with  villages, 
the  smallest  of  which  contained  fifteen  thousand  inha- 
bitants ;  and  in  another  plaoe  he  mentions  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  four  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee.  The 
Koutheru  {»ortion  of  Palestine  was  scarcdy  less  densdy 
peopled  than  the  nortliern.  This  teeming  population 
had  to  live  by  their  own  industry.    The  dwellers  in  the 


Iloly  Land  were  not  a  conquering  people  like  the  Ro- 
mans, who  lived  upon  the  gains  of  others,  and  whose 
labonr  was  performed  hj  abves.     In  Palestine  it  wag 
needful  that  a  man  should  work  ;  and  owing,  probal'lj, 
to  tiie  eoraparative  absence  of  slavery,  work  was  held  in 
honour.    '*  Love  work,"  said  a  Jewish  teacher  who  lived 
a  short  tima  befote  the  birth  of  Christ     "  Giast  ii 
work,**   said  another,  ''for  it   hoaoura  its  msaleL* 
That  no  work,  however  humble,  is  shameful,  and  tiMl 
the  only  shame  is  idleneis,  are  fisimiiar  masiai  «f 
Jewish  wisdoBu     There  lived,  «8  ace  told,  in  Jcn> 
salem,  in  the  time  of  Jesoa,  a  OBitaia  num  nsnsd 
Simeon,  skilful  in  his  trade,  wUdi  was  tliat  of  dig- 
ging wdls  and  ditdies.     On  one  occaakm  this  mao 
went  to  Rabbi  Jocfaanan,  the  aon  of  Zancai,  a  doekr 
renowned  for  bis  learning,  and  aakl  to  him,  ''  I  sa 
as  great  »  man  aa  foa  are."     '^Bov  aoT  isid 
the  rabbi     ''Becmue,**  rqdiad  Simeoo,  ''i  ae  bii 
than  yon  supply  the  needs  <€  tbe  p«Ui&    Vbea  ooe 
oomes  to  you  and  inqQirea  after  the  pone  drinkiag- 
water  prescribed  by  yon,  yon  aqr  to  biflu,  drink  insD 
that  well,  for  the  water  ia  pmte  and  eool ;  or  wheo  s 
woman  asks  you  for  good  watery  that  riie  m^  bathe, 
you  pflint  to  tbis  or  that  eiatem,  tbe  water  ef  vhiok 
wiU  take  away  her  vncleaMMsiL"    ▲  parable  frott  tki 
Talmud  will  alao  iUostrate  the  high  estimate  in  vbia 
labour  was  held  among  <^  Jews.    ^  When  the  Hiif 
One— blessed  be  his  name  i— was  passing  nentepoe  opos 
Adam  after  his  foil,  and  when  Adam  beard  the  wwdi, 
^  ThoniB  also  and  tbistles  shall  it  bong  lortbtotiMv' 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  be  MrrJaimed,  0  Lsrdtf 
theworld,  shalllandtbeasaeatontof  oaeeribf   Ihl 
when  Gk)d  added,  ^n  the  sweat  of  tiiy  face  sbalt  iiw 
eat  bread,'  Adam  was  satisfied.*'     From  ^utm^i^ 
aayings  «e  can  gather,  that  at  this  earij  peadihi 
Jewish  people  had  aooepted  thai  doetrine  of  thaiivif 
of  labonr  with  whkdi  we  aee  ao  familiar,  but  whkbmi 
all  but  imknown  to  the  ancieot  world,  aid  vliek 
Christian  Europe  was  so  long  in  JeamiDg;. 

While,  however,  labonr  was  tbae  held  generaQr  b 
honour,  among  the  Jews,  9B  among  eveif  peopbg  thas 
were  some  descriptions  of  labour  wbicfa  stood  bigber  is 
the  estimation  of  the  public  than  otbers,  aad  sgustf 
certaui  oocupations  there  existed  popular  prejodioei 
Among  the  vocations  disliked  or  despiaed  wem  tboN 
of  the  tanner  atid  the  miner ;  And  ao  atrong  was  thi 
feeling  against  them,  that  a  wifo  was  eonsidered  juitar 
fied  in  separating  from  her  husband  for  no  other  retfot 
than  that  he  plied  one  of  those  filthj  iradaa.  Thitdi*' 
like  to  occupations  which  involsed  usdeafdiaess,  sntf 
in  some  messure,  doubtless,  from  tba  edtwation  whid 
the  Jews  had  received  in  cleanliness  from  tbe  poiite 
tion  system  of  the  Mosaic  law,  by  which  they  veie 
made  peculisriy  sensitive  to  any  kund  of  defiiemest 
'^  The  world,**  says  a  Jewish  proveib,  *^  can  want  oeitber 
tbe  tanner  nor  the  perfumer  ;  but  fortunate  is  tbe  pe^ 
f  umer,  uxifortuuate  the  tanner.**  But  even  tbe  vuoatiia 
of  the  perfumer  was  not  without  iU  drawbacks.   Acf 
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which,  like  it,  led  him  who  carried  it  on  to 
have  mucli  intercourBe  with  women,  ^va8  regarded  at 
daogerons  to  mortis.  Snch  occapatioDs  were  those  of 
the  goldsmith,  the  wod-carder,  the  dealer  in  epioea,  the 
faajrdreseer,  and  such  like.  A  wise  man,  it  wai  often 
aaid,  would  not  edocate  his  eon  to  these  tradea,  for  it  was 
placing  him  in  the  midst  of  danger.  To  this  Eastern 
prejudice,  whidi  secludes  woman  from  the  society  of 
man,  our  Lord  gave  no  heed.  His  disciples  were  sur- 
prised that  he  talked  with  the  woman  at  the  well  of 
Samaria ;  and  no  doubt,  on  other  oocasioos,  they 
vondered  that  he  siuMild  disregard  the  law  of  the  wise 
nbbis  regarding  intercourse  with  women.  But  women 
were  destined  to  occupy  a  place  of  honour  and  of  serrioe 
in  his  Cfaurdi,  which  would  not  have  been  possible  had 
not  Oriental  restrictions  been  laid  aside.  The  pious 
women  who  followed  Jesus,  and  ministered  to  him  of 
their  snhstaoee,  were  socoeeded  by  the  deaconesses  of 
the  eocient  Chnicfa ;  and  a  reUtionship  grew  up  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  the  Christian  oommunity,  which  was 
as  far  xemoved  from  the  jealous  seclusion  of  Oriental 
sanoen,  as  frxwi  the  lioense  which  this  seclusion  too 
fiftaa  only  eonoeale<L 

Someeecupations  were  in  disrqiute  among  the  Jews 
fiom  eoodental  causes,  simply  because  those  who  carried 
tfaeoB  oe  had,  in  some  way,  won  an  evil  reputation  among 
ibetr  iSoDow-countiymen.  '^  The  ass-driver,*'  says  a  pro- 
verb, ''is  generally  godless;  the  camel-driver  generally 
bonest ;  the  sailor  pious ;  tlie  best  among  the  physicians 
ii  npe  fmr  bell ;  the  most  honest  among  the  butchers  is 
%  companion  of  Amalek."  The  public  sentiment  was 
dqC^  however,  akogether  consistent;  for  we  find  again 
Hie  aa-driver,  the  camel-driver,  the  shepherd,  and  the 
■bopkeeper  all  put  into  Ibe  category  of  rapacious  per- 
A  dasa  of  "workmen  who  must  have  been  very 
in  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  who  appear  to  have 
ill  good  repute,  were  those  whose  work  had  to  do 
vith  bnHding.  For  many  years  previously  all  woikmen 
connected  with  the  building  trade  had  enjoyed  good 
iiniei^  With  Herod  the  Great  the  rearing  of  large  and 
magnifioent  edifices  was  a  passion.  Csesarea,  with  its 
liaibour,  its  palaces,  and  its  Greek  theatre,  must  have 
giren  employment  to  thousands  of  workmen  for  many 
jBKl.  When  Herod  made  known  his  intention  of  pull- 
ing down  the  Temple,  and  rebuilding  it  with  greater 
nagnificenoe,  the  Jews  feared  that  this  half-heathen 
long,  with  Greek  tastes,  intended  to  do  away  with  the 
Temple  of  Jehovah  altogether,  and  tliat  liis  promise  to 
rebuild  it  was  only  a  blind  to  cover  his  real  purpose. 
Bat  these  suspicions  were  unfounded.  Herod  was  in 
earnest  in  his  purpose  to  build  a  magnificent  temple  to 
God,  whatever  may  lutve  been  the  motives  with  which 
be  was  actuated ;  and  eighteen  thousand  workmen  found 
employment  in  rearing  the  structure  for  which  tlie  dis- 
dples  claiuied  the  admiration  of  Jesus,  and  which,  as 
we  also  learn  from  the  New  Testament,  was  thirty  and 
•is  years  in  building.  Not  only  the  mason  and  the  car- 
penter, but  the  worker  in  gold,  in  silver,  and  in  brass, 


as  well  as  other  workmen,  were  busy  in  Jerusalem  during 
all  those  years.  The  descendants  of  Herod,  who  ruled 
over  various  parts  of  Palestine,  inherited  bis  taste  for 
building;  and  they  erected  many  noble  buildings,  and 
adorned  in  various  ways  the  cities  in  their  dominions. 
Archeiaus,  Philip,  Herod- Antipas,  and  Herod- Agrippa, 
— all  left  memorials  behind  them,  in  splendid  cities, 
either  built  from  the  foundation,  m*  so  enlarged  and 
beautified  as  to  render  the  change  of  name,  which  was 
generally  required,  not  altogether  unreasoniU>le.  The 
immediate  effect  of  all  this  buikitng  throughout  the  land 
was  to  make  work  plentiful,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  labouring  population ;  hut  the  nature  of  many  of 
the  edifices  erected  by  the  Herods  was  such  as  to 
create  serious  social  discord  in  Palestine.  Herod  the 
Great  and  hie  descendants  were  bent  upon  introducing 
into  their  dominions  the  amusements  no  less  than  the 
arts  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  theatre,  and  an  amphi- 
theatre for  gladiatorial  shows,  had  been  built  by  Herod 
the  Great  in  Jerusalem;  and  Herod- Agrippa  spent 
enormous  sums  in  erecting  the  same  buildings,  as  well 
as  baths,  in  Berjtus,  and  in  adoming  that  city  with 
colonnades  and  statues.  We  cannot  wonder  that  strict 
Jews  regarded  such  builduigs,  and  the  amusensents  con- 
nected with  them,  with  horror  and  indignation.  A  con- 
troversy sprung  up,  in  which  religious  zeal,  combined  with 
patriotic  feeling,  aniuiated  one  portion  of  the  nation ; 
while  others  took  the  part  of  the  Herods,  because  they 
were  pleased  to  see  Israel  looking  mote  like  the  nations 
around  them.  This  controversy  was  still  going  on  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord*s  ministry,  and  it  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  he  never  took  any  part  in  it  He  |iro- 
bably  abstained  because,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  might 
have  given  a  false  impression  to  men  of  his  mission  and 
of  their  own  conditimi.  He  certainly  would  rtot  have 
given  his  approval  to  the  woridly-mlnded  party,  wlio  re- 
joioed  in  Greek  games  and  heathen  license,  and  desired 
to  make  Israel  as  one  of  the  Gentile  nations  ;  but  almost 
BM  wide  was  the  gulf  which  divided  him  from  the  self- 
righteous  zealot,  whose  zeal  for  the  ancient  law  made 
him  proud  towards  God,  and  cruel  towards  num.  <*  I 
thank  thee,  Ziord,"  said  one  such  zealot,  "  that  thou  hast 
placed  my  lot  among  those  who  visit  the  house  of  in- 
struction, and  not  among  those  who  linger  in  the  corners 
of  the  streets.  I  rise  up  early,  and  they  rise  up  early ; 
but  I  apply  myself  to  the  words  of  the  law,  they  to  vain 
things.  I  work,  and  they  work ;  but  I  work  to  receive 
a  reward,  tliey  work  to  receive  none.  I  run,  and  they 
run;  I  run  towards  life  eternal,  they  towards  the 
abyss."  The  man  who  spoke  in  snch  a  strain  was  pro- 
bably as  fiu:  from  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  street- 
lounger  whom  he  despised,  and  the  woridly  Saddiicee 
who  rejoiced  in  the  theatres  and  the  games  of  the  Herods. 
Our  Lord  stood  apart  from  both  parties  that  he  might 
speak  to  both  the  words  of  truth,  and  call  them  to  that 
righteousness  which  exceeded  that  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  no  less  than  that  of  the  frequenter  of  the 
theatres  and  the  games. 
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In  a  country  so  thickly  peopled  as  Palestine  was  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord,  the  occupation  of  many  of  the 
people  consisted  in  supplying  to  others  the  necessaries  or 
luxuries  of  life.  In  Jerusalem  especially,  which  was  the 
great  centre  of  the  land,  and  to  which  people  crowded 
in  vast  numhers  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  this  was 
a  common  and  fruitful  source  of  livelihood.  We  often 
feel  desirous  to  have  a  picture  before  us  of  the  aspect 
presented  by  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  during  those 
memorable  days  when  they  were  visited  by  Jesus.  An 
eminent  scholar,  from  whose  pages  we  have  already  bor- 
rowed many  of  the  facts  and  quotations  of  this  article, 
has  drawn  a  picture  of  a  June  day  in  Jenisalem  as  it 
appeared  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great.  Although  in  one  sense  a  fancy  picture,  it  is 
founded  upon  such  accurate  research  that  we  may  regard 
it  as  giving  a  tolerably  accurate  view  of  the  manners  and 
places  which  it  describes.  We  shall  transfer  a  part  of  it 
to  our  pages. 

"In  one  of  the  years  of  the  last  decade,  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  according  to  our  reckoning,  the  whole  of 
Palestine  and  of  Syria  was  thrown  into  excitement  about 
the  issue  of  a  terrible  tragedy.  Mariamne,  the  best 
loved  and  noblest  wife  of  Herod,  descended  from  the 
royal  Maccabean  house,  had  already  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  dark  suspicions  of  her  husband.  It  had  now  been 
brought  about,  by  means  of  intrigues,  that  the  two  sons 
of  the  murdered  Mariamne — Alexander  and  Aristobulus 
—who  were  the  darlings  of  the  people,  had  fallen  under 
the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant  as  engaged  in  a  plot  against 
his  life.  By  means  of  intimidation,  he  had  obtained 
their  condemnation  without  a  hearing  by  a  tribimal  in 
Berytus.  All  the  world  was  now  asking  whether  it  was 
possible  that  a  father  would  command  the  execution  of 
his  own  sons— sons,  too,  so  noble,  and  assuredly  inno- 
cent It  is  in  this  time  of  anxiotis  expectation  that  we 
place  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  describe  a  day  in 
Jerusalem. 

"  It  is  a  working  day  of  the  month  Sivan,  answering 
to  our  June.  The  starry  night  of  the  cloudless  heaven 
has  given  place  to  the  early  but  long  morning  twilight. 
The  two  detachments  of  the  Temple  watch,  with  torches 
in  their  hands,  have  met  one  another  at  the  place  where 
the  meat-offerings  are  baked,  and  have  shouted  to  one 
another  that  everything  is  in  readiness.  The  priests 
who  have  been  able  to  spend  this  night  in  sleep,  have 
now  arisen,  and  after  washing  themselves,  have  put  on 
their  official  garments.  In  the  freestone  chamber,  of 
which  one  half  formed  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  San- 
hedrim, are  arrangements  already  made  for  the  com- 
ing day.  The  brasen  laver,  which  has  stood  filled  with 
water  during  the  night,  is  now  drawn  forth,  and  the  priests 
wash  in  it  their  bands  and  feet.  Then  the  first  morn- 
ing summons  for  the  town  below  is  sounded.  Priests 
blow  their  trumpets,  and  their  tones  in  the  morning 
quiet  are  heard  alike  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower,  in 
the  old  and  in  the  new,  town. 

"  The  Levites  now,  at  the  word  of  command,  given  by 


the  Captain  of  the  Guard  of  the  Gates,  open  all  the  gatei 
of  the  Temple.  The  preparations  for  the  morning  ser- 
vice—the  central  point  of  which  is  the  daily  offering  cf 
the  lamb — now  begin.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering  ii 
cleansed ;  the  fi^;got8  of  wood,  piled  upon  the  gk>win{ 
coals,  kindle  gradually ;  the  musicians  fetch  their  in- 
struments, and  take  them  out  of  their  cases  ;  the  watch 
is  dismissed ;  and  the  Levites  and  priesta,  who  had  been 
on  duty  the  previous  day,  are  discharged.  All  this  takei 
place  by  the  light  of  the  torches. 

'*  In  the  meantime  the  captain  watches  fn:  the  bieak 
of  day.  Some  priests,  by  his  orders,  ascend  the  ptnnadei 
of  the  Temple.  When  day  has  so  £ar  dawned  tht 
Hebron  can  be  discerned  among  the  mountains  on  the 
south-east,  the  priests  on  the  height  shoot,  *  It  is  light 
as  far  as  Hebron ;'  and  immediately  the  cry  resoondi, 
'  Priests  to  your  service,  Levites  to  your  poets,  people  to 
your  positions.'  The  last  call  referred  to  weekly-changed 
representatives  of  the  people,  who  assisted  at  the  saoi- 
fice,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  Temple. 

"  In  the  meantime  all  is  life  in  the  town  and  aiound  ii 
In  the  citadel  of  Antonia  military  signals  Tesoonded. 
Under  the  cedars  of  the  Mount  of  X>live8  the  stalls  of 
Beth-Hini  are  opened.    In  the  Temple  street,  wfaidi 
runs  from  the  citadel  place  to  the  western  wall  uf  the 
Temple,  we  see  cattle-dealers  and  changers  of  money 
hastening  to  the  bazaar  in  the  Court  of  the  Heatho, 
that  they  may  be  there  before  the  visitors  to  the  Tempk 
But  also  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  morning  serfice 
issue  from  the  Upper  Town,  through  the  Xistos  Qste, 
from  the  New  Town,  through  the  Market  Gate,  aod  bf 
other  ways,  to  the  ascent  of  the  Temple  moioitila 
Specially  crowded  is  the  bridge  which  oonnadi  tie 
Xistus  terrace  with  the  Temple  district    Has  •d 
there  one  remains  standing  for  a  little  and  loobtitki 
left  towards  the  splendid  theatre,  or  on  the  ote  ik 
towards  the  Tyropseum,  or  Cheesemakers^    Bavioe,  ii 
order  to  breathe  the  fresh  country  air  whidi  coMi 
from  the  dairies  of  the  farms  below. 

''  But  all  do  not  go  up  to  the  Temple  to  morning  ya^ 
There  are  hundreds  of  synagogues  in  Jeroaalem.  ThoK 
two  fine  gentlemen,  who  are  dressed  in  Greek  MioB, 
and  are  talking  Greek  to  one  another,  go  towsidi  the 
synagogue  of  the  Alexandrians.  That  honest  cSus^ 
who  carries  under  his  arm  his  prayer-mantle  and  tcfiffio, 
goes  to  the  synagogue  of  the  coppersmiths,  where  he 
pays  for  his  place ;  while  that  lady,  whose  hair  hetft 
traces  of  the  art  of  the  hairdresser,  and  who  caniess  bos- 
quet of  roses,  does  not  mean  to  hide  her  costly  toiktu 
in  the  place  behind  the  rails,  where  the  women  stt  in  the 
synagogue,  but  is  moving  with  tripping  step  towsids  the 
Temple  mount,  in  order  to  show  herself  there  in  the 
court  of  the  women.  Those  going  to  prayer  thus  scittff 
in  all  conceivable  directions;  most  bear  a  thonght^ 
expression ;  and  when  two  walk  together  in  oonfos** 
tion,  they  do  it  with  a  half-guilty  look.  A  dignified  eU 
man  with  a  long  beard  and  white  locks  matters  to  hlB- 
self  as  he  passes  the  theatre^  '  I  thank  thee,  my  God 
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father,  that  thou  hast  given  me  my  lot  among 

0  frequent  the  house  of  instruction  and  the 
e,  and  not  among  those  who  find  their  pleasure 
leatre  and  the  circus.'  His  wife,  who  walks 
*h  him,  or  rather  a  step  behind  him,  murmurs 
Amen;*  and  looking  with  tears  towards  the 
f  Mariamne,  says  in  a  whisper,  'Thou  hast 
I ;  well  for  thee  that  thou  livest  no  more,  noble 
e.' 

sun  has  now  risen,  and  the  hour  of  prayer,  dur- 

h  the  offering  is  made  in  the  Temple,  has 

That  Pharisee  yonder,  who  has  allowed  him- 

1  surprised  in  the  street  by  the  time  of  prayer, 
arrests  his  steps,  and  places  the  phylacteries 

ead  and  arms.  The  labourer  who  finds  him- 
he  fruit-tree  with  his  basket,  ceases  gather- 
fruit,  and  offers  his  morning  prayer  in  a 
temple  amid  the  branches.  Everywhere  is 
fered.  After  the  morning  service,  and  before 
m  end  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  synagogues, 
168  the  stir  of  varied  life  in  the  great  market 
le  New  Town.  We  must  not,  however,  think 
irket  as  a  square,  with  a  town-hall :  the  town- 
emsalem  stood  on  the  terrace  of  the  Xistus ; 
»t  was  a  long  broad  street,  such  as  we  call  in 
uan  towns  the  *  Long  Row,'  or  the  *  Broad 
)n  both  sides  are  ranged  sliops,  and  booths,  and 
ne  pastry,  made  of  wheat  from  Ephraim,  about 
cksters  are  higgling,  who  intend  to  sell  it  at  a 
the  more  remote  parts  of  the  town ;  cakes 
igs  and  raisins,  which  that  poor  little  girl  there 
0  eagerly ;  all  sorts  of  fishes  from  the  Lake  of 
which  excite  the  curiosity  of  those  young  stu- 

0  are  going  to  the  school  of  Simeon,  the  son  of 
;  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  room-decorations, 

1  false  teeth  with  fastenings  of  gold  and  silver 
to  be  had  here.    Here  one  calls  his  grape- 

lere  another  recommends  his  Egyptian  lentils 
\  first  quality,  a  third  has  cumin  cheap,  and 
e  pepper-mill.  Where  the  spaces  are  free  from 
rorkmen,  the  nature  of  whose  work  allows  it, 
de  the  streets  their  workshop,  and  are  working 
Qtly  that  they  will  not  lift  their  heads  even 
Uel  or  some  other  learned  scribe  passes  them. 
Iioemaker  joins  the  upper  leather  to  the  sandal 
jre  a  tailor  is  giving  beautiful  fringes  to  a  splen- 
\x  garment ;  there  a  smith  forms  the  handle  of 
from  Syrian  iron.  In  the  less  crowded  and 
ded  side  lanes,  as  in  the  lanes  of  the  butchers 
wool- carders,  work  is  still  more  largely  carried 
le  open  street;  even  flax  is  scutched  in  the 

market  becomes  more  lively.  From  all  sides  of 
s  buyers  and  sellers,  as  well  as  strollers,  come, 
ner  under  the  Market  Gate,  and  where  the 
ueet  which  come  from  the  North  Gate  and 
of  the  Women's  Tower,  stand  the  labourers 
c  /or  hire ;  one  is  now  engaged  to  work  at  flax, 
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but  the  master  says  to  him,  '  Bread  and  pease,  you 
shall  have  nothing  more  to  eat  from  me.'  There,  at 
the  Market  Gate,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  stands 
the  knowing  group  of  ass-drivers,  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  chosen  to  transport  the  bedstead  and 
other  articles  of  furniture,  with  the  indispensable  flutes, 
for  an  approaching  marriage  in  Bethany.  Uere  is  a  knot 
of  men,  through  which  one  can  scarcely  pass  without 
hearing  some  offensive  remark.  A  grave  man,  with  a 
meditative  and  somewliat  pained  expression,  passes 
them.  '  That  gentleman,'  says  one  of  the  ass-drivers, 
*  must  have  had  a  bad  dream ;  I  wonder  to  which  of 
the  twenty-four  dream-interpreters  he  is  going?'  A 
surgeon  passes  through  the  throng.  'Good  morning, 
Mr.  Surgeon,'  says  one  to  him ;  *  how  does  the  busi- 
ness get  on  ?'  'A  hundred  blood-lettings  for  a  penny,' 
is  the  reply.  A  portly  scribe,  with  a  copper  coun- 
tenance, pushes  an  old  woman  out  of  his  path  not  very 
gently.  'Old  man,  old  man,'  she  screams  scornfully, 
'  how  red  thou  art ;  either  thou  art  a  wine-bibber,  or  a 
pawnbroker,  or  a  swine- feeder.' 

• 

"  The  sun  of  Sivan  becomes  ever  more  burning  hot 
The  crowds  disappear  from  both  markets.  We  also  are 
thirsty,  and  somewhat  hungry  besides.  What  shall  we 
drink  ?  Median  or  Babylonian  beer,  or  Egyptian  zithos, 
or  native  cider?  In  the  lane  of  the  wool-carders  we 
have  observed  a  large  pitcher  standing  before  a  house, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun.  There  is  wine  in  it ;  for  the 
sun  will  cause  the  wine  to  ferment.  We  enter  and 
ask,  in  order  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  land, 
while  satisfying  our  hunger,  whether  we  can  obtain  a 
dish  of  locusts  either  roasted  with  meal  or  honey,  or 
pickled.  But  how  full  the  place  is,  and  what  a  hubbub ! 
Before  the  host  has  time  to  answer  our  question  in  the 
affirmative,  a  coppersmith,  whom  we  know  by  his 
leather  apron,  raising  his  wine-cup  to  his  lips,  shouted 
to  us.  'Fools,  to  eat  without  drinking  destroys  the 
blood.'  A  soldier  came  towards  us  and  said, '  The  sirs 
appear  learned  men ;'  and  when  he  had  said  so,  he  and 
the  coppersmith  joined  their  cups,  and  shouted  until 
our  ears  tingled,  '  This  glass  to  the  health  of  the  gen- 
tlemen and  their  scholars.'  'Ass!'  shouted  a  third; 
'  what  do  you  know  of  the  learned  ?'  Two  quieter  per- 
sonages, who  were  playing  in  a  comer  a  game  corres- 
ponding to  our  backgammon,  offer  us  a  place  beside 
them,  which  we  accept.  The  noise  becomes  more  and 
more  frantic  as  time  goes  on.  One  can  observe,  as  an 
effect  of  the  despotic  government,  that  even  this  rabble 
is  divided  into  Herodians  and  liberty  men.  '  Ilow  goes 
it  with  Aleph  and  Aleph?'  asks  one,  meaning  Alex- 
ander and  Aristobulus.  '  Bog,'  says  his  neighbour, 
'  silence  is  best  spice.' 

"  It  is  now  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A 
crowd  of  people,  composed  especially  of  the  young, 
comes  running  from  the  direction  of  the  North  Gate,  and 
another  crowd  nms  towards  the  same  direction.  People 
ask  from  the  houses  what  is  astir.    A  hiccurim-ixdSxiy  is 
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the  reply,  has  arrived  at  the  North  Gate.  The  liecurim 
are  the  first-fniits  of  the  land,  which  are  consecrated  to 
God,  and  have  to  be  brought  to  the  Temple.  The  land 
was  divided  into  twenty-four  districts ;  and  at  a  fixed 
time  those  who  desired  to  bring  the  tirst- fruits  to  Jeru- 
salem, came  together  in  the  chief  town  of  the  district, 
where,  without  retiring  to  rest,  they  spent  the  night  on 
the  streets,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  march  in  the 
early  morning,  when  the  voice  of  the  captain  was  heard, 
saying,  *  Arise,  let  us  go  up  to  Zion— to  the  house  of 
the  Lord  our  God!'  Such  a  procession  had  halted 
beftjre  the  North  Gate,  in  order  that  its  arrival  might  be 
made  known  in  the  Temple,  and  that  they  might  put 
tlie  first-fruits  in  order,  and  form  a  crown  of  the  most 
beautiful  among  them.  Already  the  delegates  of  the 
Temple  are  meeting  them,— the  representatives  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  on  duty,  and  the  keepers  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple, — and  already  one  hears  in  the 
distance  the  joyous  notes  of  the  flutes.  A  better  inter- 
ruption of  the  mood  in  which  Jerusalem  is  at  present 
coidd  not  bo  conceived.  The  Israelitish  national  feel- 
ing, cowed  by  tyranny,  rises  again  in  sympathy  with 
this  spectacle,  and  we  feel  that  it  answers  better  to  the 
mind  of  the  people  than  the  stage-play,  the  Greek 
music  of  the  tiieatre,  the  gladiatorial  combats  or  wild- 
beast  conflicts  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  Herod  has 
given  to  Jerusalem.  Those  who  come  from  the  vicinity 
bear  in  their  golden,  silver,  or  willow  baskets,  fresh 
figs,  and,  although  it  is  only  the  end  of  June,  also 
grapes  ;  those  who  come  from  a  distance  bring  dried 
figs  and  other  fruits,  and  on  the  baskets  hang  doves 
with  bound  wings,  destined  for  offerings.  An  ox,  which 
is  the  common  thank-offering  for  all,  forms  the  head  of  the 
procession.  Its  horns  are  adorned  with  gold,  and  on  its 
head  it  bears  a  crown  of  olive  twigs.  When  the  pro- 
cession, amid  the  sound  of  flutes,  arrives  at  the  Temple 
mountain,  every  one  takes  bis  basket  upon  his  shoulder. 
When  they  come  to  the  court  of  the  men,  the  Levites 
sing  to  the  sound  of  music,  saying,  in  the  words  of  the 
psalm,  '^  I  praise  thee,  Lord,  that  thou  hast  heard  me, 
and  sufterest  not  my  foes  to  triumph  over  me."  The 
doves  hanging  upon  the  baskets  are  taken  to  the  altar 
of  burnt- ottering,  and  the  other  gifts  which  they  bring 
they  give  to  the  priests,  repeating,  as  they  do  so,  the 
words  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.*  AU 
this  takes  place  at  the  hour  of  evening  service.  A 
great  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children  have 
assembled  at  the  Temple,  and  crowd  around  the 
strangers  as  they  pass  out.  Some  find  lodgment  with 
relatives  r4nd  friends,  and  the  others  are  entertained  by 
the  people  of  the  town."  + 

The  scene  thus  depicted,  with  we  believe  as  great 
approach  to  accuracy  as  is  possible  at  this  distance  of 
time,  belongs  to  a  period  somewhat  earlier  than  the 


*  Dc\it.  xxvi.  2,  3. 
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ministry  of  our  Lord  ;  but  Jerusalem  had  not  changed 
greatly  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Herod  the 
Great,  when  Jesus  visited  it    The  same  scenes  were  to 
be  observed  in  its  streets ;  nor  had  the  political  parties 
and   social   controversies    which   divided   the  people 
greatly  altered,  although  a  foreign  governor  bad  sup- 
planted the  king  whose  foreign  tastes  and  sympathies 
had  been  so  distasteful  to  the  true  Israelites.     It  is 
certainly  remarkable,  as  we  have  said  already,  tint 
Jesus  should  here  so  consistently  have  avoided  taking  anj 
part  in  the  political  and  social  controversy  going  on  arouad 
him.   The  admirer  of  Greek  buildings,  and  the  frequenter 
of  Greek  and  Roman  games,  could  not,  certainly;  daim 
him  as  an  advocate;  but  the  stern  denouncer  of  all  these 
things,  and  the  praiser  of  the  olden  times,  could  with 
as  little  truth  regard  Jesus  as  his  partizan.    No  word 
ever  dropped  from  his  lips  which  would  entitle  us  to 
say  that  Jesus  regarded  Roman  rule  as  a  usurpation,  cr 
that  the  introduction  of  Greek  civilization  and  amme- 
ments  was  likely  to  destroy  the  faith  and  morality  of 
the  people.     In  the  apparent  unconcemedness  with 
which  our  Lord  looked  upon  tlie  life  of  his  nation  in  lis 
political  aspects,  his  conduct  forms  a  marked  contrast 
to  that  of  the  ancient  prophets,  who  were  oonstaDd/ 
delivering  messages  from  Jehovah  to  his  people  re- 
garding wars,  alliances,  and  all  great  national  concerns. 
But  when  Jesus  lived  the  time  was  gone  by  when  it  was 
any  longer  possible  to  save  Israel  as  a  nation ;  and  bit 
mission  was  not  to  reform  Israel,  but  to  form  a  oet 
Israel — to  establish  a  new  kingdom,  in  which  Jew  sad 
Gentile  might  be  safe  and  blessed,  althougli  Jerusalem 
was  trodden  down  and  the  sanctuary  of  God  a  desoi^ 
tion.    There  was  a  numerous  dass  of  men  in  Pileil»e 
in  tiie  time  of  Jesus  to  whom  we  have  scarodlyai/et 
alluded.    We  mean  the  learned  class,  the  doctoliff  t^ 
law.    One  cannot  read  the  New  Testament  wlhMi 
noticing  that  there  were  in  all  parts  of  PalotiMt 
number  of  men  who  were  reputed  learned,  and  who  icn 
looked  up  to  by  the  people  for  this  reason.    The  )aad 
men  of  Palestine  at  this  period  did  not  give  their  i^ 
time  to  their  books.   Many  of  them  at  least  were  ea^ 
in  the  labours  of  ordinary  life.    They  were  stodeoti  ^ 
the  law  and  teachers  of  it,  but  they  were  also  miioos  or 
carpenters,  bakers  or  shoemakers.    This  union  of  stodj 
with  manual  labour  had  its  origin  in  the  first  instsocs 
in  necessity,  as  the  presents  which  the  doctor  of  the  bf 
received  from  his  disciples  would  not  have  sufficed  fff 
his  support ;  but  there  were  those  among  the  lesoei 
men  who  defended  it  upon  the  highest  grounds,  tf^ 
maintained  that  labour  was  a  great  safeguard  to  tiit 
learned  man,  and  that  it  preserved  him  from  vanity  tfi 
sin.    Every  scholar,  they  maintained,  ought  to  hawa* 
occupation  by  which  he  might  earn  his  bread,  in  ^ 
tion  to  his  labour  in  the  law,  which  ought  to  be  aUboor 
of  love.    There  were  some  learned  men,  it  is  tr&e,  vbo 
regarded  with  disfavour  the  union  of  study  with  IaIxns, 
and  maintained  that  it  prevented  justice  being  dooe  to 
either.    "  How  can  a  man,"  says  one  of  the  oppoaeo** 
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•of  manual  labour  for  the  student,  "  who  ploughs,  or  a 
man  who  sows  or  reaps,  while  he  is  doing  so,  occupy 
himself  with  the  law  in  obedience  to  the  command, 
'  This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth ; 
but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night*  ?  No ; 
kt  Israel  only  truly  fulfil  the  law  of  God,  and  the  lower 
duties  which  at  present  fall  upon  them  will  devolve  upon 
others,  as  Isaiah  says,  '  Strangers  shall  stand  and  feed 
your  flocks,  and  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall  be  your 
ploughmen  and  your  vine-dressers.'"  The  learned  men 
of  Palestine  do  not  seem  to  have  been  preserved  from 
caste  pride  by  their  humble  occupations,  and  the  con- 
nection into  which  these  occupations  must  have  brought 
them  with  the  people.  Indeed,  they  appear  rather  to 
have  been  peculiarly  distinguished  by  this  evil  quality. 
Their  learning  was  probably  not  of  very  profound  or 
original  character.  They  did  not,  in  Palestine  at  least, 
study  to  any  extent  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
and  as  they  appear  to  have  acquired  their  knowledge  of 


the  law  and  of  the  opinion  of  men  upon  it,  not  by  inde- 
pendent study,  but  by  sitting  at  the  feet  of  some  doctor 
of  the  law,  their  learning  was  more  an  echo  of  tradi- 
tional opinions  than  independent  knowledge.  Bnt  if 
scientific  acnteness  and  clearness  of  thought  were  absent, 
there  was  abundance  of  party  zeal ;  and  the  sects  into 
which  they  were  divided  fought  their  battles  with  the 
weapons  with  which  such  combats  are  generally  carried 
on.  Our  limits  forbid  our  attempting  to  give  any 
description  at  present  of  the  various  opinions  and  con- 
troversies which  divided  their  schools.  Like  the  poli- 
tical parties,  some  stood  nearer  in  sentiment  to  the 
ancient  law,  while  others  were  tinged  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  Gentile  nations.  But  Jesus  did  not  find  his 
disciples  among  the  learned  adherents  of  any  sect,  but 
among  the  fishermen  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  a  class 
proverbially  ignorant  and  simple,  but  therefore  the 
better  fitted  to  be  the  vessels  to  receive  the  new 
revelation. 
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vn. 
INFIDELITY     AMONG    THE     STARS. 

PART  I. 

"▲little  or  fuperficial  knowledge  of  pliilocophj  may  incline  a  man's  mind  to  Atheism ;  but  depth  in  philoeopby  bringeth  men^ 

mindjB  about  to  religion." — Bacon. 


HEN  sceptics,  who  are  determined  not  to 
believe  in  the  Bible,  find  the  historical 
evidences  of  its  genuineness,  authority, 
and  inspiration,  impregnable  against  the 
4asaiilt8  of  criticism,  they  turn  their  attention  to  some 
other  mode  of  attack,  and  of  late  years  have  selected 
'their  weapons  from  the  physical  sciences.  The  argu- 
ment thus  raised  is,  that  the  Bible  cannot  be  the  word 
of  God,  because  it  asserts  facts  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ings of  science.  Of  this  warfare  Voltaire  may  be  con- 
sidoned  the  leader,  in  his  celebrated  attack  on  the 
chemical  processes  recorded  in  Scripture ;  in  which  he 
exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  ail  the  chemists  and 
metalluigists  in  Europe,  by  denying  the  possibility  of 
dissolving  the  golden  calf :  the  solution  of  gold  being 
actually  found  in  every  gilder's  shop  in  Paris,  and  known 
«ven  to  coiners  and  forgers  for  hundreds  of  years  before 
he  made  this  notable  discoveiy.  The  result  was  ominous. 
The  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  has  been  ransacked 
for  such  arguments,  and  especially  has  every  new  dis- 
covery been  hailed  by  sceptics  as  an  ally  to  their  cause, 
until  further  acquaintance  has  demonstrated  that  the 
stranger,  too,  was  in  alliance  with  religion.  Thus,  when 
Geology  began  to  upheave  his  Titanic  form,  he  was 
^eagerly  greeted  as  a  being  undoubtedly  not  of  celestial, 
-bat  rather  of  subterranean,  or  even  infernal  origin,  and 


so  willing  to  employ  his  gigantic  powers  in  the  assault 
upon  Heaven,  and  able  to  overwhelm  the  Bible  and  the 
Church  under  the  ruins  of  former  worlds.  But  now  that 
sceptics  have  discovered  the  proofs  he  gives  of  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty  on  this  world  of  ours,  they  are 
getting  shy  of  his  acquaintance,  and  are  cultivating  the 
society  of  some  new  and  juvenile  visitors  from  the 
chambers  of  animal  magnetism  and  biology.  The  same 
scene  will  doubtless  be  acted  over  again  ;  and  these  in- 
fantile strangers,  when  able  to  give  distinct  utterance  to 
the  facts  of  their  developed  consciousness,  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  God. 

Such  objections  to  the  Bible  are  veiy  rarely  brought 
forward  by  truly  scientific  men.  It  'is  a  phenomenon, 
like  the  advent  of  a  great  comet,  to  find  a  man  pro- 
foundly versed  in  any  science  attack  the  Bible.  Your 
third  or  fourth-rate  men  of  learning  attain  distinction 
in  this  field.  An  anti-Bible  writer  or  lecturer  alwayf 
has  been  promoted  to  that  high  eminence  from  the 
school-room,  or  the  editorial  sanctiun  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful newspaper ;  or  his  patients  have  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  his  physic,  or  he  has  failed  in  getting  a 
patent-right  for  his  wonderful  perpetual  motion,  or  pos- 
sibly he  has  enlarged  his  practical  knowledge  of  science 
in  the  laboratory  of  some  western  college,  and  had  his 
head  turned  by  being  asked  to  hear  the  mathematical 
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recitations  during  the  sickness  of  some  professor.  But 
to  hear  of  men  like  Galileo,  Kepler,  Boyle,  Newton, 
and  Leibnitz,  or  of  Lyell,  Mantell,  Herschell,  Agassiz, 
Hitchcock,  Balbo,  Nichol,  or  Rosse,  heading  an  attack 
upon  Christianity,  would  be  an  unprecedented  pheno- 
menon. Such  men  are  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
thorough  agreement  between  the  facts  of  nature  rightly 
observed,  and  the  declarations  of  the  Bible  rightly  in- 
terpreted. 

Nevertheless,  the  other  class  being  both  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  noisy,  make  up  by  perseverance 
for  their  deficiency  of  information,  and  counterbalance 
their  ignorance  by  their  assurance.  Such  writers,  as- 
suming that  they  have  outstripped  all  the  philosophers 
of  former  days,  will  tell  you  how  foolishly  David  and 
Kepler,  and  Bacon  and  Newton,  and  Herschell  dreamed 
of  the  heavens  declaring  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
firmament  showing  his  handiwork  ;  **  while  at  the 
present  time,  and  for  minds  properly  familiarized  with 
true  astronomical  philosophy,  the  heavens  display  no 
other  powers  than  those  of  natural  laws,  and  no  other 
glory  than  that  of  Hipparchus.  of  Kepler,  of  Newton, 
and  of  all  who  have  helped  to  discover  them."  Theology 
belongs  only  to  the  infancy  of  the  human  intellect ; 
metaphysical  philosophy  is  the  amusement  of  youth ; 
but  the  full-grown  man  has  learned  to  relinquish  both 
religion  and  reason,  and  comes  to  the  "  positive  state  of 
science,  in  which  the  human  mind,  acknowledging  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  absolute  knowledge,  abandons 
the  search  after  the  origin  and  destination  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  knowledge  of  the  secret  causes  of  pheno- 
mena." The  crown  of  modern  science  is  ultimately  to 
be  placed  upon  the  brow  of  Atheism  ;  but  long  before 
that  eagerly-desired  achievement,  the  old  Bible  theology 
is  to  be  buried  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection, 
under  mountains  of  natural  laws  and  monuments  of 
scientific  discovery.  These  assertions,  confidently  made, 
and  perseveringly  reiterated  in  the  ears  of  ungodly  men 
ignorant  of  the  facts,  of  impetuous  youths  eager  to  throw 
off  the  restraints  of  religion,  of  Christians  weak  in  the 
fkith,  and  even  poured  into  the  unsuspecting  mind  of 
childhood,  produce  the  most  painful,  and  often  fatal  re- 
sults ;  and  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  not  to  allow  them  to  pass  un- 
challenged, but  to  convince  the  gainsayers,  and  stop  the 
mouths  of  these  unruly  and  vain  talkers  ;  or,  if  that  be 
not  possible,  to  make  their  folly  manifest  to  all  men. 
The  weapons  for  such  a  service  are  well  tried  and  abun- 
dant, and  the  difficulty  lies  only  in  making  a  proper 
selection. 

At  first  view,  the  extinction  of  religion  by  science 
seems  very  unlikely.  It  is  as  unlikely  that  anything 
that  an  infidel  says  about  religion  should  be  true,  as 
that  a  blind  man  should  describe  the  sun  correctly. 
Did  you  ever  know  one  who  could  quote  three  verses  of 
Scripture  correctly,  or  even  read  a  chapter  accurately 
and  attentively  with  the  book  before  him  ?  I  shall  show 
you  presently  that  learned  infidels  make  the  grossest 


blunders  respecting  the  plainest  Scripture  records  of 
scientific  facts.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  infidels,  who 
lay  no  claim  to  prophetic  inspiration,  should  make  any 
predictions  about  religion  more  reliable  than  those  they 
have  been  telling  so  abundantly  for  two  hundred  yean 
past  respecting  the  immediate  overthrow  of  Christianity 
and  the  Bible  ;  which,  nevertheless,  has  been  gomg  on 
conquering  new  kingdoms  every  year,  its  missionaries 
outstripping  scientific  ardour  in  exploring  the  mysteries 
of  African  geography,  honourably  receiving  the  prizes 
which  the  infidel  Volney  instituted  for  philological  pro- 
ficiency, and  printing  Bibles  from  Voltaire's  printing- 
press.  And  it  is  very  unlikely  that  these  physical 
sciences,  so  long  worshippers  in  the  temple  of  God,  should 
now  become  impious :  as  unlikely  as  that  John  Angel 
James,  or  D*Aubigne,  or  Buchanan,  or  Hodge,  or 
Barnes  should  now,  in  their  old  days,  renounce  the 
Bible  and  blaspheme  God.  What !  astronomy,  and 
geology,  and  zoology,  and  botany,  and  ethnography,  that 
were  suckled  at  the  breast  of  the  Bible,  raise  their  hands 
against  the  mother  that  bore  them  !  Incredible !  These 
young  sciences  made  an  early  profession  of  religion ; 
taught  Sabbath  schools  in  the  days  of  Job,  Zophar,  and 
Elihu  ;  wrote  sacred  poetry,  and  were  licensed  topieach 
in  the  days  of  Solomon  ;  poured  forth  prophetic  rap- 
tures in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze* 
kiah  ;  wrote  volumes  on  the  politics  of  Christianity  in 
Babylon,  and  painted  glorious  visions  of  the  victories 
of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  dazzling  views  of  the  landscapes 
of  paradise  restored,  in  Patmos ;  employed  the  gigantic 
intellect  of  Newton,  the  elegant  pen  of  Paley,  the  elo- 
quence of  Chalmers,  Herscheirs  heaven-piercing  efe, 
and  Miller*s  muscular  arm,  to  guard  the  outer  ooorti  d 
the  sanctuary,  while  they  sung  sublime  anthems  to  tte 
music  of  David's  harp  within ;— and  have  they  now,iAet 
such  a  life  of  devotion,  relinquished  all  these  sublimito 
and  beatitudes,  taken  lodgings  in  the  stye,  and  re- 
nounced their  faith  in  God,  and  hope  of  heaven,  for  the 
infidel  maxim,  ^*  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-monowwt 
die"?    God  forbid! 

No  rational  man  will  be  easily  convinoed  of  the  troth 
of  such  an  unlikely  accusation.  Least  of  all  will  be  be- 
lieve it,  on  the  say-so  of  men  of  whom  he  knows  little, 
save  that  they  are  not  much  acquainted  with  either  re- 
ligion or  the  sciences.  I,  for  one,  mean  to  inquire  for 
the  truth  from  reliable  informants.  The  object  of  this 
and  the  following  papers  is  to  interrogate  these  physioI 
sciences  themselves  whether  they  are  really  becoming 
sceptical  of  the  being  of  the  living  God,  and  hostile  to 
Holy  Scripture ;  or  whether  they  have  lately  givsi  any 
utterances  which  would  give  occasion  to  audi  a  sus- 
picion. I  do  not  propose,  of  course,  to  attempt  giving 
an  outline  of  astronomy,  geology,  zoology,  ethnographyi 
&c.,  in  the  limits  of  this  or  subsequent  papers ;  bat 
confining  our  attention  to  astronomy,  I  shall  assume 
that  my  readers  are  possessed  of  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  that  science  as  our  common  schools 
afford  every  intelligent  youth— or,  should  their  eariy 
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education  be  defective  in  this  respect,  I  entreat  them 
to  do  themselves  the  justice,  and  enjoy  the  high  grati- 
fication, of  perusing  some  of  the  lucid  and  interesting 
popular  works  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  every  book- 
store, or  in  our  public  libraries— and  proceed  to  select 
from  the  vast  mass  of  modem  discoveries  those  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  question,  h  the  progress  of 
astronomical  discovery  hostile  or  favourable  to  natural 
and  revealed  religion  f 

The  progress  of  astronomical  science  has  swept  away 
the  alleged  facts  on  which  all  systems  of  Atlieism  have 
lieen  based. 

1.  It  lias  refuted  the  fundamental  dogina  of  A  theisiny 
that  the  universe  is  infinite,  and  therefore  self-existent. 
The  assertion  is  confidently  made  by  Atheists  and  Pan- 
theists, that  the  universe  has  no  boundaries ;  not 
merely  none  which  we  can  see,  but  that  it  actually 
fills  all  immensity:  suns  succeeding  suns,  and  firma- 
ment dustering  beyond  firmament,  throughout  infinite 
space. 

It  is  indispensable  for  the  Atheist  not  only  to  assert, 
bat  to  prove  this  to  be  the  fact,  if  he  would  convince 
himself  or  any  other  person  that  the  universe  had  no 
Orealory  but  exists  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature ; 
for  that  which  exists  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature 
mutl  exist  in  all  time  and  in  every  place.  No  reason 
can  be  given  why  self-existent  suns,  planets,  and  moons 
abould  exist  in  any  one  portion  of  space,  and  not  exist 
in  any  other  similar  portion  of  space.  For  if  such  a 
reason  could  be  given,  that  reason  must  show  a  cause 
for  their  existence  in  the  one  place  and  their  non- 
existence in  another ;  and  that  cause  must  have  existed 
before  the  universe,  and  must  have  been  a  cause  suffi- 
dent  to  produce  the  effect  This  sufficient  cause  in- 
dadeB  ability  to  produce,  wisdom  to  arrange,  and  force 
to  put  in  motion  all  the  powers  of  the  universe — quali- 
ties which  reside  only  in  an  intelligent  being.  This  is 
the  cause  which  the  Bible  asserts  when  it  says,  '^  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and 
which  Atheists  deny  when  they  assert  that  "  the  uni- 
verse is  eternal  and  infinite.** 

Now,  this  fundamental  article  of  the  creed  of  infidels 
is  utterly  incapable  of  proof.  If  the  fact  were  really  so, 
they  never  could  prove  it.  They  acknowledge  no  reve- 
lation from  an  infinite  understanding,  but  found  their 
belief  on  the  knowledge  of  a  number  of  finite  and 
ignorant  beings.  Before  they  are  competent  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  extent  of  the  universe,  they  must 
explore  it  thoroughly;  which,  when  they  shall  have 
done,  they  will  have  demonstrated  that  it  has  bound- 
aries, seeing  they  have  discovered  them ;  but  if  they 
have  not  thoroughly  explored  the  universe,  they  cannot 
say  that  it  is  infinite,  because  they  do  not  know.  The 
very  utmost^  then,  which  could  possibly  be  asserted  on 
the  matter  would  be,  not  that  the  universe  has  no 
boundaries,  but  that  man  has  never  reached  them.  As 
in  the  case  of  ocean  soundings,  if  we  cannot  find  bottom, 
we  are  not  therefore  to  conclude  that  there  is  none,  but 


that  our  line  is  not  long  enough,  or  our  lead  not  heavy 
enough,  to  reach  it 

For  it  were  a  logical  absurdity  to  say  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts— that  any  number 
of  finite  parts  could  compose  an  infinite  universe.  Each 
sun  or  planet  is  a  finite  object,  and  any  possible  number 
of  them  can  be  counted  in  a  sufficient  time.  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  number  can  be  infinite;  for  we  are 
not  using  the  word  infinite  here  in  the  loose  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  mathematicians  when  they  speak  of 
an  infinite  series--that  is,  a  series  which,  though  it  has 
no  end,  has  a  beginning;  but  in  the  strict  sense  of 
something  having  neither  beginning  nor  end.  A  begin- 
ning of  the  universe,  either  in  space  or  time,  is  the 
very  thing  the  Atheist  denies. 

While  reason  thus  enables  us  to  show  this  dogma  of 
the  infinity  of  the  universe  to  be  theoretically  impro- 
bable, and  logically  irrational,  science  has  lately  taken 
a  more  decisive  step,  and  demonstrated  it  to  be  actually 
false.  The  universe  has  boundaries,  and  we  have  seen 
them.  The  proof  is  sunple,  and  easily  demonstrable, 
since  the  discovery  that  nebulse  are  clusters  of  jstars. 
That  broad  band  of  luminous  doud  which  stretches 
across  the  heaven,  called  the  Milky  Way,  consists  of 
millions  of  stars,  so  small  and  distant  that  we  cannot 
see  the  individual  stars,  and  so  numerous  that  we  can- 
not help  seeing  the  light  of  the  mass :  just  as  you  see 
the  outline  of  the  forest  at  a  distance,  but  are  unable  to 
distinguish  the  individual  trees.  Brides  this  mass  of 
stars  to  which  our  solar  system  belongs,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  smaller  similar  clouds  in  various  parts  of  the 
heavens  which  have  successively  been  shown  to  consist 
of  multitudes  of  stars.  But  all  around  these  star-clouds 
the  clear  blue  sky  is  discovered  by  the  naked  eye. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  if  all  the  regions  of 
infinite  space  were  filled  either  with  self-luminous  suns, 
or  planets  capable  of  reflecting  light,  or  comets  of 
gaseous  consistency,  at  such  distances  as  the  Milky 
Way  or  any  other  star-doud  demonstrates  to  be  safe 
and  practicable,  we  should  see  no  blue  sky  at  all,  bnt 
the  whole  vault  of  heaven  would  present  that  whitish 
light  resulting  from  the  mingling  of  the  rays  of  multi- 
tudes of  stars,  pkmets,  and  comets,  which  the  Milky 
Way  does  actually  exhibit  No  matter  how  small  or 
how  distant  these  stars,  if  theg  toere  onltj  infinitely 
numerous  it  is  impossible  that  there  could  be  any  point 
in  the  heavens  unilluminated  by  their  rays,  even  al- 
though the  stars  themselves  were  invisible  to  our  eyes, 
or  even  to  our  telescopes.  The  whole  heaven  would  be 
one  vast  Milky  Way. 

Though  the  telescope  discovers  multitudes  of  stars 
where  the  naked  eye  sees  none,  yet  they  are,  in  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  "  seen  projected  on  a  per- 
fectly dark  heaven^  without  any  appearance  of  inter' 
mixed  nehidosityT*  And  even  through  the  Milky 
Way  and  the  other  nebulae  the  telescope  penetrates 

•  Herschcirs  "  Outlines,"  ch.  xvil,  sec.  887. 
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through  ^^  intervals  absolutely/  dark,  and  completely 
void  of  any  star  of  the  smallest  telescopic  magnitude^  * 
It  may  assist  us  to  understand  the  full  import  of  this 
declaration  to  remember  that  Lord  Rosse's  large  tele- 
scope clearly  defines  any  object  on  the  moon's  surface 
as  large  as  the  Custom  House.  Its  power  of  penetrat- 
ing space  surpasses  our  power  of  imagination,  but  is 
represented  by  saying,  that  light,  which  flashes  from 
San  Francisco  to  London  quicker  than  you  can  close 
your  eye  and  open  it  again,  requires  millions  of  years 
to  travel  to  ourearth  from  the  most  distant  star-cloud 
discoverable  by  this  telescope.t  If  a  galaxy  like  this 
of  ours  existed  anywhere  within  this  amazing  distance, 
that  telescope  would  discover  its  existence.  It  has,  in 
fact,  augmented  the  universe  visible  to  us  125,000,000 
times,  and  thus  made  us  feel  that  not  merely  this 
world,  which  constitutes  our  earthly  all,  and  yon  glori- 
ous sun  which  shines  upon  it,  but  all  the  host  of 
heaven's  suns,  and  planets,  and  moons,  and  firmaments 
which  oiu:  unaided  eyes  behold,  are  but  as  a  handful  of 
the  sand  of  the  ocean  shore  compared  with  the  immen- 
sity of  the  universe.  But  ever,  and  along  with  this,  it 
has  shown  us  the  ocean  as  well  as  the  shore,  an«l  re- 
vealed boundless  regions  of  darkness  and  solitude 
stretching  around  and  far  away  beyond  these  islands  of 
existence.  The  telescope,  then,  enlarges  and  confirms 
our  views  of  the  extent  of  the  unoccupied  portions  of 
space. 

If  there  were  only  one  dark  point  of  the  heavens  no 
larger  than  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  smallest 
star,  this  one  unoccupied  space  would  sufficiently  dis- 
prove the  infinity  of  the  universe,  inasmuch  as  there 
would  be  a  portion  of  space  of  boundless  length,  and  of 
a  diameter  not  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit— say  190,000,000  miles— in  which  stars  might  exist, 
as  they  do  in  its  borders,  but  yet  do  not.  But  the  argu- 
ment becomes  utterly  overwhelming  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  calculate  the  proportion  of  space  occupied 
by  the  stars  to  that  left  unocaipied.  Whether  we  take 
Herschell's  computation,  that  the  nebulas  cover  one 
270th  part  of  the  superficies  of  the  visible  heaven,}:  or 
Struve's  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  star  subtend- 
ing no  measurable  angle,  in  every  part  of  the  visible 
sky  as  large  as  the  surface  of  the  moon,  the  vast  dis- 
proportion of  the  universe  to  the  space  in  which  it  is 
placed  forces  itself  upon  our  notice.  For,  upon  the 
largest  of  these  computations,  the  proportion  of  exist- 
ence to  empty  space  is  mathematically  proved  to  be  not 
greater  than  as  the  cube  of  1  to  the  cube  of  269 ;  that 
is  to  say,  there  is  room  for  19,395,109  such  universes  as 
this  of  ours  in  that  small  part  of  infinite  space  open  to 
the  view  of  Herscheirs  telescopes.  But  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  vastness  of  these  regions  of  darkness, 
over  which  no  light  has  travelled  for  twenty  millions  of 
years,  and  remember  also  that  astronomers  have  looked 
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clear  through  the  nebulie,  and  find  that  they  bear  no 
more  cubical  proportion  to  the  infinite  darkness  behind 
them  than  the  sparks  of  a  chimney  do  to  the  extent  of 
the  sky  against  which  they  seem  projected ;  so  far  from 
imagining  the  universe  to  be  infinite,  we  stand  con- 
founded at  its  relative  insignificance,  and  are  convinced 
that  it  bears  no  more  proportion  to  infinite  space  than 
a  fishing-boat  does  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

There  is  no  possible  evasion  of  this  great  fact  by  any 
contradictory  hypothesis.  It  cannot  be  objected  "  that 
stars  may  exist  at  infinite  distances,  whose  light  has 
not  yet  reached  the  limits  of  our  universe."  If  they  do, 
they  did  not  exist  from  eternity,  for  there  is  no  possible 
distance  over  which  light  could  not  have  travelled  dur- 
ing eternal  duration.  But  their  eternal  existence  is 
the  very  thing  which  the  Atheist  is  concerned  to  prove. 
Grant  that  infinite  space  is  filled  with  worlds  which  hftd 
a  heginniny,  and  their  necessary  existence  instantlj 
falls,  and  we  are  compelled  to  seek  for  a  canse  of  their 
beginning  of  existence  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  Creator. 

Nor  will  it  answer  the  purpose  to  say,  **  that,  for  any- 
thing we  know  to  the  contrary,  these  dark  regions  may 
be  filled  with  dark  stars." 

If  the  fact  were  so,  it  is  equally  fatal  to  the  dogma  d 
self-existence.  Some  stars  shine ;  others  are  dark.  Why 
so  ?  Wherefore  tliis  difierence  ?  Variety  is  an  ^ed, 
and  demands  a  prior  cause.  Were  there  only  two 
stars  in  the  sky,  or  two  substances  on  the  earth,  sad 
those  unlike  in  any  particular,  that  plurality  and  tbat 
variety  would  prove  that  they  could  not  be  infinite  or 
self-existent,  but  dependent  upon  some  cause  for  their 
existence  and  their  various  forms. 

But  we  do  know  many  things  contrary  to  the  wrf* 
that  the  dark  regions  of  infinite  space  may  be  fUlof 
dark  stars.     Light  is  not  the  only  indication  d  tibe 
presence  of  a  star.    The  attraction  of  gravity,  whiA  is 
wholly  independent  of  light,  is  a  proof  quite  as  ccrtio 
and  satisfactory  to  the  astronomer.    The  presence  rf 
stars  and  planets  too  faint  to  be  discovered  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  of  one,  the  planet  Neptune,*  as  ^ 
distant  from  the  planet  disturbed  by  its  attraction  as 
the  earth  is  from  the  sun,  was  ascertained,  and  its  |to 
pointed  out  to  a  degree,  by  Adams  and  Leverrier,  Uf(Xf 
it  was  seen.    If  the  dark  interplanetary  spaces,  then, 
were  full  of  dark  attracting  bodies,  the  perturbatwns  rf 
the  other  planets  would  discover  their  existence.   So 
the  presence  of  some  invisible  stars  at  much  greater 
distances  from  their  visible  associates  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Besseljt  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  dark 
firmament  may  yet  be  discovered,  containing  as  great  a 
number  of  dark  stars  as  we  now  behold  of  luminaries : 
another  group  of  islets  in  the  ocean  of  infinite  space. 
But  the  very  facts  which  will  prove  their  existence  wifl 
disprove  their  infinity  ;  for  we  can  know  their  presence 
only  by  their  perturbation  of  the  proper  motions  of  the 
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visible  stars ;  bat  if  infinite  space  were  full  of  dark 
bodies,  the  visible  stars  woald  have  no  room  to  move  at 
all.  It  is  easily  demonstrable,  that  if  infinite  space  were 
filled  with  dark  stars,  the  equilibrium  and  coherence  of 
our  galaxy,  and  of  all  other  clusters  of  stars,  would  be 
destroyed.  The  existence  of  nebulae  and  dusters,  and 
the  revolutions  of  the  binary  stars,  are  conclusive  proof 
that  the  dark  parts  of  infinite  space  are  not  full  of  dark 
attracting  bodies. 

TRoT  can  the  Atheist  here  raise  his  usual  argument 
from  unknown  facts,  and  say  that,  "far  beyond  the 
range  of  our  most  powerful  telescopes,  a  boundless  ex- 
panse of  firmaments  may  exist."  It  concerns  not  our 
present  argument  whether  such  exist  or  not.  Whatso- 
ever discoveries  may  be  made  to  eternity,  of  firmaments, 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  times  larger  than  we 
now  behold,  they  can  never  hear  tJie  smallest  proportion 
to  the  infinite  space  in  xchich  they  exist.  Beyond  these 
islets  will  extend  gulfs  and  oceans  immeasurable.  Our 
argument,  however,  has  no  concern  with  the  unknown 
possible,  but  with  the  actual  fact— visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  confirmed  by  the  telescope— that  there  is  a 
portion  of  space  in  which  millions  of  universes  such  as 
this  might  exist  with  safety,  yet  they  do  not.  Worlds, 
therefore,  do  not  exist  by  the  necessity  of  their  own 
nature,  wherever  there  is  room  for  them,  but  must  have 
had  some  pre-existent,  external,  and  supernatural  cause 
of  their  existence  in  this  place  and  not  in  other  places. 
This  implies  choice— will — God. 

The  physical  refutation  ef  the  self-existence  of  the 
universe  is  completed  by  the  discovery,  that  all  the 
orbs  of  heaven,  as  well  as  the  earth,  are  in  motion,  and 
that  an  orderly  and  regulated  motion.*  The  fact  need 
not  be  illustrated,  for  it  is  not  denied.  The  consequence 
18  inevitable.  That  which  is  self-existent  roust  be  un- 
changeable :  for  change  is  an  effect,  and  demands  a 
cause  ;  and  the  cause  must  exist  before  the  effect,  and 
prodace  it.  Whatsoever  is  changeable,  then,  is  a  pro- 
duct of  a  prior  cause,  and  so  not  self-existent.  But 
the  universe  is  changeable,  for  it  is  in  motion,  which  is 
s  ehange  of  place :  therefore  the  universe  is  not  self- 
existent,  but  the  product  of  a  prior  cause. 

No  mechanical  law  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  this  motion. 
To  allege  that  a  power  of  orderly,  regulated  motion— 
and  there  is  no  other  sort  of  motion  in  heaven  or  earth 
— is  an  inherent  property  of  matter,  is  simply  to  insult 
our  common  sense,  and  overturn  the  foundation  of  all 
reason.  For  we  have  no  knowledge  of  matter,  and  can 
have  none,  more  certain  than  we  have  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  own  minds,  which  requires  us  to  trace  up 
every  change  among  material  objects  to  the  energy  and 
will  of  a  person  capable  of  planning  and  effecting  the 
change.  To  refer  us  to  the  law  of  gravity,  is  not  to  give  us 
a  cause  for  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  only 
a  name;  for  law  is  only  a  rule  of  action.  "We  demand 
a  lawgiver— an  agent— a  force^  capable  of  producing 

•  HcrschcU'a  "  Outlinci, "  ch.  xtL 


effects.  When  the  law  of  projectile  makes  a  cannon- 
ball,  and  projects  it,  we  will  believe  that  the  law  of 
gravity  made  the  worlds,  and  moves  them. 

'^  Descending  within  the  mind's  interior  chambers,  I 
find  no  conviction  so  sure  of  the  existence  of  an  external 
world,  as  is  my  belief  in  the  reality  of  poicer— of  some- 
thing that  sustains  succession,  and  causes  order. 
Again,  then,  whence  this  idea,  and  what  is  it  ?  What 
this  attribute  with  which  I  endow  material  laws,  and 
raise  them  into /orc« .?  Now,  in  my  apprehension,  the 
strictest  scrutiny  cannot  obtain  for  these  inquiries  any 
reply  save  one  :  we  primarily  connect  the  idea  of  power 
with  no  change  or  movement,  except  an  act  or  deter^ 
mination  of  the  Fbee  Will  ;  but  from  such  acts,  that 
idea  is  inseparable.  If,  therefore,  in  order  to  explain 
the  progress  of  material  tilings,  we  require  the  agency 
of  efficient  causes^  is  not  this  a  direct  and  solemn  re- 
cognition-through all  form  and  transiency— of  the 
necessity  of  an  ever-present  creative  power:  a  power 
requisite  and  necessary  to  uphold — to  renew  the  universe 
eveiy  moment— or,  rather,  to  prolong  creation  by  the 
persistence  of  the  creative  act  ?  And,  in  very  truth, 
startling  though  it  be,  such  is  the  only  and  ultimate 
scientific  idea  of  the  Divine  Omnipresence.  Law  is  not 
even  the  Almighty's  minister  ;  the  order  of  the  material 
world,  however  close  and  firm,  is  not  merely  the  Al- 
mighty's ordinance.  ^\\t  forces,  if  so  we  name  them, 
which  express  that  order,  are  not  powers  which  he  has 
evolved  from  the  silences,  and  to  whose  guardianship  he 
has  committed  all  things,  so  that  he  himself  might  re- 
pose. No  !  above,  below,  around,  there  is  God :  there 
his  universal  presence,  speaking  to  finite  creatm-es,  in 
finite  forms,  a  language  which  only  the  living  heart  can 
understand.  In  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  ;  in  the  soft 
zephyrs  ;  in  the  doud,  the  torrent,  and  the  thunder  ; 
in  the  bursting  blossom,  and  the  fading  branch  ;  in  the 
revolving  season,  and  the  rolling  star,— there  is  the  In- 
finite Essence,  and  the  mystic  development  of  His 
Will."  • 

2.  Scientific  Astronomy  inexorably  demolishes  the 
Atheistic  scheme  for  the  arrangement  of  the  Solar 
System  by  accident,  commonly  known  as  Buffov^s 
cosmogony, 

"  Buffon  supposes  that  the  force  of  a  comet  falling 
obliquely  on  the  sun  has  projected  to  a  distance  a 
torrent  of  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  a  stone 
thrown  into  a  basin  causes  the  water  which  it  contains 
to  splash  out  This  torrent  of  matter,  in  a  state  of  fu- 
sion, has  broken  into  several  parts,  which  have  been 
arrested  at  different  distances  from  the  sun,  accord- 
ing to  their  density,  or  the  impetus  they  received. 
They  then  united  in  spheres,  by  the  effect  of  motion  of 
rotation,  and  condensing  by  cold,  have  become  opaque 
and  solid  planets  and  satellites."  t 

This  formation  of  worlds  "by  accident,  it  is  true,  gave 
no  reason  for  the  form  of  their  orbits,  for  their  rotation 

*  XichoU's  "  Architecture  of  the  Heavens,"  Cth  ed,,  272. 
t  Pontecoulant  in  "  System  of  the  World,"  p.  70. 
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on  their  axes,  in  one  direction,  and  that,  too,  the  direc- 
tion of  their  motion  ;  nor  for  several  other  matters,  of 
which  infidels  make  little  account,  but  about  which 
plain  men  like  to  ask,  namely :  Where  did  the  sun 
come  from  ?  What  melted  it  down  into  a  fluid  state, 
fit  to  be  splashed  about  ?  Where  did  the  comet  come 
from  ?  And  who  threw  it  with  so  correct  an  aim 
through  infinite  space  as  exactly  to  hit  the  sun  in  an 
oblique  direction  ?  Creation,  it  seems,  was  nearly  missed, 
after  all.  This  chaotic  theory  never  gained  much  re- 
spect from  men  of  science,  though  its  simplicity  speedily 
opened  its  way  among  the  vulgar,  and  it  has  ever  been 
a  favourite  with  the  most  ignorant  class  of  infidels, 
numbering  thousands  of  warm  advocates,  even  at  the 
present  day. 

It  was  thought  to  be  very  much  corroborated  by  the 
discovery  of  the  asteroids,  and  their  supposed  formation 
by  the  explosion  of  a  larger  body.  There  is  a  certain 
proportion  observed  in  the  distances  of  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  from  each  other— a  breadth  of  gauge,  as  it  were, 
on  the  celestial  railroad.  But  there  was  the  breadth  of 
a  track  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  on  which 
uo  train  ran,  and  this  vacancy  excited  the  curiosity  of 
astronomers.  In  the  first  seven  years  of  this  century, 
three  very  small  planets  were  discovered,  running  near 
this  track ;  and  Dr.  Olbers,  the  discoverer  of  Pallas, 
finding  that  they  were  nearly  in  the  same  track,  and 
sometimes  crossed  each  other,  and  that  they  were  dimi- 
nutively small— bearing  about  the  same  proportion  to  a 
regular  planet  which  a  hand-car  does  to  a  freight  train- 
imagined  that  they  were  formed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
large  planet:  that  the  boiler  of  the  large  locomotive 
had  burst,  the  fragments  had  all  lighted  upon  the  track 
again,  in  the  shape  of  hand-cars,  and  the  hand-cars  had 
magnanimously  resolved  to  keep  running,  and  do  the 
business  of  the  line  ;  and  that,  as  there  must  have  been 
material  enough  in  the  original  planet  to  make  some 
thousands  of  them,  more  would  be  discovered  by  watch- 
ing two  depots,  at  the  crossings  of  the  tracks,  in  the 
constellations  Virgo  and  the  Whale,  where  they  must  all 
pass.  In  fact,  he  did  himself  find  another,  very  near 
one  of  these  nodes  ;  and  quite  lately,  thirty-eight  others 
have  been  found  ;  and  astronomers  now  expect  to  hear 
of  one  or  two  more  every  year.  At  first  sight,  his  theory 
seemed  strengthened  by  every  new  discovery.  It  is  true, 
retiecting  men  could  not  help  wondering  at  such  a  mar- 
vellously regular  explosion  as  would  produce  beautiful 
little  orderly  planets,  going  so  regularly  and  curiously 
too,  and  all  by  accident.  They  never  heard  of  the  blow- 
ing up  of  a  palace  producing  cottages,  or  the  explosion 
of  a  steamboat  throwing  off  the  hurricane  deck  in  the 
shape  of  whaleboats,  or  the  bursting  of  a  locomotive 
producing  model  engines  or  even  hand-cars.  However, 
as  the  theory  removed  God  out  of  sight,  it  was  generally 
accepted,  and  freely  used  by  infidels,  to  show  that  the 
world  had  no  need  of  a  Creator. 

But  astronomers  saw,  that  as  each  new  asteroid  had 
a  track  of  its  own,  and  ran  to  a  difi'erent  terminus,  and 


the  roads  in  which  they  ran  were  of  different  gauges  and 
grades — one  little  asteroid,  Pallas,  ninning  up  and  down 
a  track  inclined  35  degrees,  just  as  speedily  as  the 
others— every  new  discovery  increased  the  difiSculty  of  ac- 
counting for  their  origin  by  ex  plosion.  But  the  discoveiy 
of  the  planet  Hygeia,  at  a  vast  distance  from  the  others, 
utterly  overturned  the  explosion  theory.   Loomis  says  :— 

^'  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  regarding  these 
small  planets  as  fragments  of  a  single  body,  were  well- 
nigh  insuperable  before  the  discoveiy  of  Hygeia.  This 
last  discovery  has  probably  given  the  death-blow  to  the 
theory  of  Olbers.  The  orbit  of  Hygeia  oompletelj 
incloses  the  orbits  of  several  of  the  asteroids,  its  poi- 
helion  distance — that  is,  its  least  distance  from  the  sun 
—exceeding  the  aphelion— or  greatest  distance— of  Flora 
by  txcenty-five  millions  of  miles.  No  change  of  position 
of  the  orbits  could,  therefore^  bring  t/iese  orbits  to  a 
coincidence"  * 

The  matter  has  been  finally  settled  by  the  greatest  of 
modem  mathematicians,  Leverrier,  who  has  subjected 
the  eccentricities,  distances,  and  inclinations  of  the 
orbits  of  the  asteroids  to  a  mathematical  investigation, 
the  result  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

'*  In  the  present  state  of  things,  these  ecoentridtia 
and  these  inclinations  are  totally  inoompatiblcL  with 
Giber's  hypothesis,  which   supposed   that  the  aui 
planets— some  of  which  were  discovered  even  in  kii 
day— were  produced  from  the  wreck  of  a  larger  ste^ 
which  had  exploded.    The  forces  necessary  to  laimch 
the  fragments  of  a  given  body  in  such  different  itmtei 
(whose  existence  we  should  be  obliged  to  soppoKj^ 
would  be  of  such  an  improbable  intensity,  that  the  motf 
limited  mathematical  knowledge  could  not  but  see  ife 
absurdity."     He  concludes  the  memoir  by  adviae^f 
four  propositions,  "which  for  ever  annihilate  (M^ 
hypothesis."  t 

The  Buffonian  theory,  thus  deprived  of  the  ooiy 
apparently  analogous  fact  by  which  it  was  supportecl, 
was  restored  to  its  birthplace  in  the  regions  of  foggy 
hypothesis.  But  science,  indignant  that  such  nomeoM 
should  ever  have  dared  to  assume  her  livery,  wiU  not 
allow  it  to  linger  even  among  the  shades.  Those 
irregular  world-breaking  comets,  which,  while  their 
density  was  unknown,  formed  such  convenient  sledge- 
hammers for  the  atheist's  world-factory,  have  hea 
literally  dissipated  into  smoke  by  powerful  telescopes. 
In  fact,  a  respectable  wreath  of  smoke  is  quite  a  sab- 
stantial  being  compared  with  the  densest  of  the  comets. 

^'  The  smallest  comets,  such  as  are  visible  only  in 
telescopes,  or  with  difficulty  by  the  naked  eye,  and 
which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  offer  ^'eiy  fre- 
quently no  appearance  of  a  tail,  and  appear  only  u 
round  or  somewhat  oval  vaporous  masses,  more  deD» 
towards  the  centre,  where,  however,  they  appear  to 
have  no  distinct  nucleus,   or  anything  which  seeias 

*  "  Progress  of  Astronomy,"  70. 

t  Memoir  to  the  French  Academy,  by  M.  LeYerrier ;  from  "'^ 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,"  for  1855,  p.  376. 
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entitled  to  be  considered  a  solid  body.  Stars  of  the 
smallest  magnitude  remain  distinctly  visible,  though 
covered  by  what  appears  to  be  the  densest  portion  of 
their  surface  ;  although  the  same  stars  would  be  com- 
pletely obliterated  by  a  moderate  fog  extending  only  a 
few  yards  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  And  since  it 
b  an  observed  fact,  that  even  those  larger  comets,  which 
have  presented  the  appearance  of  a  nucleus,  have  yet 
exhibited  no  phases,  though  we  cannot  doubt  that  they 
shine  by  the  reflected  solar  light,  it  follows  that  even 
tliese  can  only  be  regarded  as  great  masses  of  thin 
vapcur,  susceptible  of  being  penetrated  through  their 
whole  substance  by  the  sunbeams,  and  reflecting  them 
alike  from  their  interior  parts  and  from  their  surfaces. 


Nor  will  any  one  regard  this  explanation  as  forced,  or 
feel  disposed  to  resort  to  a  phosphorescent  quality  in  the 
comet  itself  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question, 
when  we  consider  (what  will  hereafter  be  shown)  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  the  space  thus  Uluminated,  and 
the  extremely  small  mass  which  there  is  ground  to  attri- 
bute to  these  bodies.  It  will  then  be  evident  that  the 
most  unsubstantial  clouds  which  float  in  the  highest 
regions  of  our  atmosphere,  and  seem  at  sunset  to  be 
drenched  in  light,  and  to  glow  throughout  their  whole 
depth,  as  if  in  actual  ignition,  without  any  shadow  or 
dark  side,  must  be  looked  upon  as  dense  and  massy 
bodies,  compared  with  the  filmy  and  all  biU  spiritual 
texture  of  a  comet"* 


MOEAL  TRUTHS  OF  CHEISTIANITT « 

[The  third  and  last  Tolome  of  a  series,  at  onoe  learned  and  popular,  eminently  salted  to  the  times,  and  fitted  to  be  of  great 
VM  in  this  ooontry  as  well  as  in  Germany.  The  author  gires  the  best  defence  of  Christianity  by  exhibiting  its  essential 
wisdom  and  good, — by  showing  how  it  is  the  source  of  ail  that  is  e£fectual  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.] 

natural  sources  of  a  nation*s  life,  even  of  the  most  highly- 
gifted  nation,  dry  up  at  last,  as  we  are  taught  by  the 
history  of  the  ancient  world.  Christianity,  however,  is 
the  perennial  fountain  of  a  moral  life,  in  which  even  the 
most  debased  of  nations  may  ever  be  refreshed  and  reno- 
vated. This  is  a  fisct  which  our  nation  has  repeatedly 
experienced,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  is  the  best 
instruction  for  the  future. 


GEBISTIAiriTT  DT  VATIOHAL  LIFE. 

is  an  unmistakable  fact  that  God  is  lead- 
ing our  nation  to  a  new  era.  After  the 
supremacy  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  of  France  in  the  succeeding 
oeDtmies,  the  German  era  seems  to  be  dawning  upon  the 
Soropean  world.  But  great  as  may  be  the  political 
g;Eeatnes8  and  importance  of  the  nation,  its  future  will 
only  be  happy  and  blessed  if  it  makes  Christianity  the 
finn  foundation-stone  of  its  new  imperial  edifice.  We 
rejoice,  and  we  have  a  right  to  rejoice,  that  the  German 
name  has  so  speedily  become  honourable  among  all  na- 
tions. Hitherto  we  had  been  esteemed  only  as  diligent 
labourers,  as  good  material  for  the  life-culture  of  other 
nations ;  when  one  morning  the  world  awoke,  and  found 
to  its  surprise  that  Germany  was  the  first  among  the 
nations.  There  is  a  national  pride  which  is  justifiable, 
and  for  this  we  have  ample  reason.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  national  Pharisaism,  and  we  are  not  without  tempta- 
tion thereto.  When  we  look  back,  we  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  God's  mercy,  and  not  our  own 
wisdom  and  soldiership,  which  so  led  our  armies  from 
victory  to  victory,  that  we  were  like  unto  them  that 
dream ;  that  it  was  God*s  mercy  which  gave  us  that 
German  Empire  which  we  had  so  long  vainly  dreamt  of 
and  longed  for.  Let  us,  then,  as  we  look  forwards, 
acknowledge  also  that  nothing  but  faith  in  God,  and  in 
his  revelation  in  Christ,  can  lay  a  firm  foundation  for 
the  edifice  of  our  national  future.  The  wisest  policy, 
the  truest  patriotism,  is  to  prepare  a  place  for  Chris- 
tianity in  our  nation,  and  in  our  national  life.    The 

*  From  **  Apologetic  Lectures  on  the  Moral  Truths  of  Chris- 
ttanity.  Delivered  in  Leipslc  in  the  Winter  of  1872  by  Chr.  Ernst 
Lathardt,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Sophia  Taylor."    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 


II. 


HOLT  SCRIFTUSE. 


Tus  Church  question  is  now  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
the  interest  felt  in  Church  matters  is  widely  diffused. 
I  will  not  now  stop  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  this 
interest,  and  its  consequent  value ;  I  speak  only  of  the 
fact.  But  when,  by  reason  of  this  interest  taken  in 
Church  matters,  the  question  is  to  arrive  at  a  decision, 
by  what  standard  must  Church  matters  be  judged  and 
decided  ?  The  Protestant  principle  is,  that  in  such 
questions  the  last  appeal  must  be  to  holy  Scripture, 
To  it  are  we  above  all  referred ;  it  is  to  be  the  divine  mir- 
ror for  ourselves  and  for  the  Church.  For  this  purpose 
does  our  Church  put  the  Scriptures  into  our  hand,  that 
we  may  dive  into  them,  read  them,  live  in  them.  And 
it  is  the  glory  of  the  Protestant  that  he  has  free  access 
to  them,  and  that  no  authority  may  block  up  his  way  to 
them.  And  they  deserve  this.  We  read  much.  But 
holy  Scripture  deserves  beyond  all  other  books  to  be  read. 
What  a  marvellous  book  it  is !  How  stupendous  and 
wondrous  an  edifice,  from  its  foundations  laid  with  the 
huge  and  solid  blocks,  so  to  speak,  of  the  account  of  the 
beginning  of  all  things  and  of  the  origin  of  the  people 
of  God,  up  to  its  lofty  spire,  towering  above  the  limits 

*  Herschell's  "Outlines  of  Astronomy/'  p.  55S.  ed.  of  1853. 
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of  eartli,  and  reaching  into  that  eternal  world  of  which 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John  gives  us  a  distant  glimpse  ! 

We  tread  on  holy  ground  when  we  enter  this  won- 
drous structure  of  holy  Scripture.  And  the  voices 
which  resound  through  its  courts  are  sacred  voices  from 
another  world ;  nay,  the  voice  of  God  liiniself  addresses 
us,  not  merely  as  the  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  but  as  the 
Father  seeking  for  his  children.  When  we  enter  here, 
we  must  first  of  all  silence  whatever  opinions  and  pre- 
judices we  may  entertain  or  bring  with  us,  surrender 
ourselves  unreservedly  to  the  impression  which  God's 
W^ord  makes  upon  us,  and  let  it  do  its  work  upon  our 
Bouls.  This  is  the  main  point.  Human  scholarship 
niav  he  needful  to  give  us  access  to  the  full  understand- 
ing  of  holy  Scripture;  but  then,  having  entered,  we 
must  leave  all  human  knowledge  uithout,  and  simply 
hearken.  Scripture  was  given  to  us  by  God,  not  to  l»e 
an  object  of  learned  investigation,  not  to  enlarge  our 
historical  or  philological  knowledge  ;  it  does  indeed  do 
US  service  in  these  matters;  but  it^  ultimate  aim  is  a  re- 
ligious one,  and  our  proper  attitude  towards  it  must  also 
be  a  religious  one.  The  first  essential  in  the  Christian 
life  is  prayer,  and  the  second  is  love  to  holy  Scripture 
and  living  in  it. 

It  may  be  tmly  said  that  there  never  was  a  time  in 
wilich  Scripture  was  so  widely  diflfused  as  in  our  own. 
Care  is  taken  that  it  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  all.  But 
it  may  also  be  said  that  since  the  press  made  Scripture 
tlie  common  property  of  Christians,  there  never  was  a 
time  in  which  it  was,  on  the  whole,  so  little  read  and 
known,  and  so  foreign  to  the  masses  of  Christendom,  as 
the  present.  To  be  well  grounded  in  Scripture  was 
formerly  the  boast  and  the  acquirement  of  many.  How 
few  can  be  called  so  now !  Much  time  and  pains  are 
devoted  to  religious  questions ;  much  interest  taken,  it 
may  be,  in  matters  of  Church  government ;  much  con- 
flict perhaps  waged  for  the  advancement  of  the  Church ; 
but  that  which  shoidd  have  the  first  place  is  passed  by, 
and  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  Bible.  And  yet 
it  is  the  Protestant  principle  that  in  all  matters,  reli- 
gious and  ecclesiastical,  the  decision  rests  with  holy 
Scripture.  And  apart  from  this,  is  there  a  work  in  the 
German  language  of  which  we  have  more  reason  to  be 
proud  than  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  ?  What 
have  we  not  as  a  nation  possessed  in  our  Bible  ?  It  has 
ever  furnished  the  best  and  purest  nutriment  of  our  in- 
tellectual life.  Hence  have  we  derived  our  poetry  and 
our  practical  wisdom — here  have  we  found  gladness  in 
labour,  even  solace  in  suffering.  Xor  let  it  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  nothing  so  calculated  to  form  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  different  classes  and  grades  of  our 
population,  nothing  which  can  make  our  national  spirit 
BO  healthy,  and  in  the  best  sense  so  popular,  as  holy 
Scripture.  A  French  scholar,  Rosseuw  St.  Hilaire,  pub- 
lished, in  the  French  language,  some  few  years  since,  a 
collection  of  Alsatian  proverbs  and  tales.  In  the  midst 
of  his  learned  labours  he  met  with  these  productions  of 
the  German  mind  in  Alsace,  and  waa  so  struck  with 


their  simplicity  and  poetical  beauty  that  he  left  off  for 
a  season  his  "  History  of  Spain,"  upon  which  he  was  then 
engaged,  to  translate  these  little  tales,  and  thus  to  intro- 
duce them  among  his  own  people.  He  preceded  these 
"  Tractates  d' Alsace"  by  a  preface,  in  which  he  speab 
of  the  difference  between  the  French  and  German  miod, 
and  of  the  influence  of  the  Bible  upon  the  national  spirit 
and  literature  of  a  people.  "  There  is  in  the  German 
mind  a  strangely  charming  mixture  of  the  naive  and  the 
sublime,  of  the  childlike  and  the  profound,  resulting 
from  the  honest  nature  of  this  primitive  people,  who 
have  kept  closer  to  nature  than  we  have  done,  and  aie 
endowed  with  an  indestructible  youth,  which  defies  the 
lapse  of  ages.  If  there  are  in  the  world  two  types  of 
mind  so  oppositely  constituted  that  they  can  never 
understand  each  other,  they  are  the  French  and  German 
One  always  ironical,  ready  to  jest  at  itself  and  others; 
the  other  'sincere  even  to  childishness  {ejifantiUage^ 
indignant  at  jesting  which  is  contrary  to  its  nature,  and 
ready  to  take  offence  when  it  feels  itself  misunderstood. 
I  have  travelled  much,  both  in  north  and  south,  and 
there  is  one  fact  which  I  have  everywhere  met  with. 
Wherever  the  Bible  is  not  made  the  foundation-stone 
of  education,  of  society,  and  of  every  form  of  life,  there 
is  no  literature  for  children  or  for  the  people.  Lock  it 
Spain,  Italy,  and  even  France— in  a  word,  at  every 
country  in  which  the  Bible  is  not  read :  nowhere  ii 
there  any  reading  for  the  child  or  the  laboorer.  lo 
Germany  and  England,  on  the  contrary,  there  exists  a 
Christian  children's  and  popular  literature,  in  which,  is 
in  a  mirror,  the  national  spirit  is  clearly  reflected.**  Id 
these  words  does  a  Frenchman  tell  us  the  secret  of  otr 
strength  and  of  the  soundness  of  oar  national  life.  1^ 
Bible  in  the  family,  the  Bible  in  the  school,  the  Wka 
the  Church,  is  the  good  old  German  and  ProtestantoutDB- 
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FBIENDSHIF  AJSTD  SOCIABILITT. 

Friendship  played  a  great  part  in  the  ancient  worUt 
and  was  of  great  importance  in  both  a  political  ind 
scientific  sense.  Spartan  legislation  made  the  liieod- 
ship  of  the  man  with  the  growing  youth  the  foondatioD 
of  political  virtue ;  the  man  was  to  inspire  the  joa^ 
with  the  spirit  of  the  political  constitution.  In  battle, 
friends  st-ood  by  and  protected  each  other,  as  Socrates 
and  Alcibiades  in  the  battle  of  Potidn^a ;  the  friends 
Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were  associated  in  the  work 
of  aggrandizing  their  country ;  and  the  sacred  band  of 
Thebans  was  an  association  of  friends.  Art,  moreover, 
whether  plastic  or  poetic,  delighted  to  do  honour  to  the 
alliances  of  friends,  from  the  friendships  of  Achilles  and 
Patroclus,  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  down  to  that  of  the 
tyrannicides  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  It  was,  too* 
with  the  purpose  of  being  a  thorough  Greek,  that  Alex- 
ander entered  into  the  bonds  of  friendship  with  Ile- 
phajstion.     If  friendships  were  geoeraUy  comnaencfd 
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ipon  the  arena  of  the  gymnasia,  their  importance  ex- 
ended  not  merely  to  personal  and  political  life,  but 
oroQed  also  the  basis  of  scientific  studies  and  schools  of 
philosophy.  It  was  a  tie  of  friendship  which  united  the 
•ythagoreans  to  each  other,  and  attracted  the  disciples 
f  Socrates  to  their  beloved  master.  Hence  it  is  no 
aarvel  that  not  only  poets  and  artists  did  honour  to 
rieudship,  but  that  philosophers  made  it  the  subject  of 
heir  investigations.  Aristotle  devotes  to  it  no  less  than 
wo  of  his  ten  books  on  Ethics ;  and  he  who  is  elsewhere 
0  calm,  cold,  and  sparse  in  words,  rises  almost  to  poetic 
lights  and  warmth  of  feeling  when  he  speaks  of  friend- 
hip. 

What,  then,  let  us  ask,  was  it  that  gave  such  import- 
.nce  to  friendship  in  the  ancient  world?  It  was  as- 
uredly  perceived  that  morality  must  be  the  basis  even 
f  political  action.  But  what  force  was  to  impart 
trcngth  to  morality  ?  Nothing  for  such  a  purpose  was 
Lnown  but  law.  Even  Aristotle  knew  no  other  means 
)t  moral  education  than  the  law  of  the  State.  But  it  is 
)bvious  that,  while  law  can  determine  and  regulate  the 
external  conduct,  it  is  powerless  to  impart  the  inward 
spirit  of  morality.  The  letter  killeth  ;  the  spirit  alone 
giveth  life.  Antiquity  had,  however,  no  other  and 
higher  moral  power.  Its  religion  was  a  summary  of 
external  precepts,  and  knew  nothing  of  personal  self- 
nirrender  to  God.  To  us  the  family  is  the  sphere  of 
he  liighest  and  dearest  of  human  associations.  In  the 
tncicnt  world,  marriage  was  too  much  regarded  from 
;he  point  of  view  fumislied  by  the  interest  of  the  State  ; 
ind  in  Athens  it  was  rather  a  sensuous  than  a  moral 
'ellowship.  It  did  not  then  offer  the  personal  satisfac- 
aon  and  moral  elevation  which  we  seek  in  it.  Hence, 
Tiendship  took  the  place  of  the  wanting  moral  power. 
3ne  friend  was  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  another  the  realiza- 
ion  of  the  moral  ideal,  and  to  furnish  him  with  that 
nward  spiritual  impulse  which  the  law  was  powerless 
X)  produce. 

This  view  of  friendship,  however,  exacted  more  of  it 
;han  it  was  able  to  afford.  It  was  a  pleasant  delusion, 
ndeed,  but  only  a  delusion. 

Reproach  has  often  been  cast  upon  Christianity  for 
acking  that  high  appreciation  of  friendship  which  pre- 
existed in  the  ancient  world.  With  tlie  revival  of 
mmanism  at  the  time  of  Petrarch  was  revived  also  the 
jnlogy  of  ancient  friendship ;  and  during  the  decadence 
\t  Christianity  in  the  last,  and  the  subsequent  romantic 
)eriod  in  the  present  century,  the  worship  of  friendship 
fas  renewed.  Christianity  and  holy  Scripture  are, 
lowever,  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  friendship  as 
he  non-Christian  world.  The  friendship  of  David  and 
Fonathan  is  equal  in  poetic  tenderness  and  fervour  to 
Lny  mentioned  among  the  ancients;  and  what  was  it 
mt  a  tie  of  friendship  that  subsisted  between  the  earliest 
lisciples  of  Christ?  It  was  by  friends  that  the  new 
epoch  of  the  Christian  era  was  introduced ;  and  the 
listory  of  the  Church  presents  us  with  many  examples 
>f  friends,  whose  affection  became  a  mutual  incentive  in 


the  service  of  the  Master  to  whom  tliey  had  devoted 
their  lives.  It  is,  however,  true  that  friendship  does 
not  occupy  in  the  Christian  the  exclusive  posirion  it 
possessed  in  the  ancient  world.  It  is  no  longer  all  in 
all ;  it  is  but  one  member  in  the  organism  of  moral  life, 
one  ray  of  the  moral  sun.  That  sun  itself,  which  rose 
with  Clirist,  is  love— Christian  love  to  the  brethren,  and 
general  love  to  man,  with  its  whole  circle  of  Christian 
virtues.  To  this  highest  of  all  virtues,  friendship  is 
subordinate.  But  what  it  seems  to  lose  in  importance 
it  gains  in  inward  worth  by  the  consecration  it  receives 
from  the  Christian  spirit. 

Friendship  in  the  abstract  is  independent  of  Chris- 
tianity, for  it  is  a  relation  natural  to  man.  Internal 
affinity  of  natural  qualities  and  feelings  brings  together 
the  like-minded  and  like-disposed.  It  is  at  the  time 
of  life  when  the  properties  of  heart  and  mind  develop, 
that  we  seek  in  another  the  supply  of  that  which  is 
lacking  in  ourselves  by  combining  with  kindred  souls. 
Youth  is  the  time  for  forming  friendships.  Later  years, 
when  peculiarities  become  settled  and  confirmed,  make 
us  more  conscious  of  difference  than  of  affinity  in  others. 
It  is  but  rarely  that  the  man  of  mature  age  enjoys  the 
happiness  of  obtaining  a  friend  in  the  trae  sense  of  the 
word.  The  period  of  youthful  development  is  the  time 
for  friendship.  For  even  though  in  later  life,  not  only 
their  outward  lot,  but  their  inward  ojnnions,  whether 
political  or  religious,  may  more  or  less  sever  youthful 
friends,  the  ties  of  memory  and  of  former  connection 
will  still  remain,  even  between  those  now  parted. 

Friendship  seeks  in  another  merely  himself.  It  is 
not  the  profit  which  may  accrue  to  our  own  nature,  to 
our  mental  development  or  wealth,  which  we  nmst  seek 
in  friendship.  Such  a  friendship,  in  which  one  man 
regards  another  merely  as  a  means  for  the  attainment  of 
his  own  ends,  be  they  ever  so  intellectual,  is  but  selfish- 
ness. It  is  inward  communion  of  heart  that  we  seek, 
and  this  it  is  that  friends  cherish  by  that  personal  in- 
tercourse in  which  each  devotes  himself  to  the  other, 
and  finds  mutual  pleasure  in  the  other's  affection. 

Friendship  is  based,  indeed,  upon  natural  properties ; 
but  it  is  itself  a  moral  relation,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
exist  without  exercising  a  moral  agency.  That  is  no 
true  friendship  which  would  not  venture  upon  or  endure 
moral  exhortation  and  reproof.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  no  friendship  can  be  durable  which  does  not  rest 
upon  an  agreement  of  moral  sentiments.  The  latter 
decades  of  the  former,  and  tlie  first  decades  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  exhibit  a  series  of  friendships,  especially 
in  the  various  literary  circles  of  the  period,  which  were 
of  a  merely  esthetic  nature. 

The  terms  in  which  these  friends  speak  of  and  to 
each  other  are  often  of  a  very  excessive  kind;  but  a 
penisal  of  their  respective  correspondences  forces  upon 
us  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  lack  of  heartfelt  ear- 
nestness in  this  superabundant  worship  of  friendship. 
And  this  is  borne  out  by  facts ;  for  in  many  instances  it 
has  happened  that  these  friends  have  become  indifferent, 
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or  even  hostile.  Friendship  is  durable  only  when  it  is 
based  upon  common  moral  and  religious  sentiments.  I 
cannot  be  the  friend  of  him  who  rejects  and  despises  my 
Lord  and  Saviour.  Christianity  does  not,  indeed,  make 
friends,  but  it  is  the  spiritual  force  which  binds  their 
inmost  hearts  together.  And  it  is  true  of  friendship,  as 
of  every  other  human  relation,  that  it  finds  its  highest 
truth  in  Christianity. 

Friendship  exists  only  between  the  few,  but  we  have 
intercourse  with  the  many ;  and  even  those  who  are  far 
removed  from  ourselves  in  intellectual  respects  must 
not  be  objects  of  indifference.  Man  must  show  a  kindly 
feeling  to,  and  find  pleasure  in,  his  fellow-man;  for 
from  all  flows  forth  that  varied  wealth  of  human  nature 
which  God  has  displayed  before  us,  that  we  should 
rejoice  in  and  enjoy  it  Thus  are  formed  those  various 
relations  of  a  slighter  kind  which  must  be  cherished. 
The  form  of  this  manifold  and  freer  intercourse  is  soda- 
hUity.  This  purely  human  relation  of  social  intercourse 
extends  beyond  the  limits  of  business,  association,  and 
friendship. 

It  is  true  that  business  and  friendship  will  ever  form 
the  central  points  round  which  this  wider  circle  of 
society  will  gather ;  for  we  must  not  seek  acquaintances 
arbitrarily,  but  take  them  as  they  arise  from  the  mani- 
fold contact  into  which  we  come  with  our  fellows.  But 
what  we  seek  in  another  with  whom  we  enter  into 
social  relations  is  not  the  business  associate  nor  the 
friend,  but  the  man  himself;  for  his  fellow-man  is  to  be 
regarded  with  indifference  by  none,  but  to  be  to  him  an 
object  of  affection  and  delight.  God  has  implanted 
certain  natural  gifts  in  eveiy  man,  and  these  each  must 
offer  to  and  rejoice  over  in  another.  It  is  this  unre- 
served and  mutual  interchange  of  giving  and  receiving 
that  forms  the  charm  of  social  intercourse.  We  do  not 
frequent  society  to  learn,  or  in  some  way  to  profit  by  it ; 
we  frequent  it  for  its  own  sake.  And  it  is  just  this  that 
forms  its  value  and  importance.  It  brings  men  together, 
arouses  their  mutual  interest  and  good-will,  and  obliges 
them  to  exercise  that  self-control  which  opposes  their 
natural  faults,  and  thus  removes  all  that  might  interrupt 
or  destroy  social  intercourse.  By  thus  disposing  every 
one  to  show  his  better  side  to  others^  it  generates  that 
healthy  atmosphere  of  social  life  which  reacts  with 
salutary  and  moralizing  effect  upon  each  individual. 
It  is  this  that  imparts  to  society  that  refreshing  influ- 
ence which  sheds  itself  over  tiie  dusty  hours  of  labour, 
like  the  refreshing  dew  that  falls  upon  the  thirsty 
flowers. 

Christianity,  you  will,  however,  say,  has  not  much  to 
do  with  such  sociability ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
companionship  is  a  human  want  even  in  a  Christian. 
Not  religious  subjects  and  spiritual  songs  alone  should 
constitute  the  matter  of  intercourse,  even  of  Christians. 
The  abundant  variety  of  natural  life,  and  the  sphere  of 
intellectual  interests,  as  well  as  the  hidden  depths  of 
the  soul,  must  furnish  such  matter.  But  for  this  veiy 
reason,  social  intercourse,  like  all  else,  is  placed  under 


moral  law,  and  must  receive  therefirom  its  measure,  aod 
its  precepts  of  modesty,  truth,  and  love.  Social  inter- 
course is  not  work,  but  enjoyment ;  and  enjoyment  is 
recreation  from  work.  It  is  this  which  must  determine 
its  measure,  and  that  of  the  various  pleasures  and  en- 
joyments that  may  be  connected  with  it.  These  are 
all  lawful,  so  far  as  they  furnish  the  recreation  needed 
by  work,  and  thus  subserve,  instead  of  hinder,  the  busi- 
ness of  our  calling. 

Every  enjoyment  has  its  sensuous  side,  and  sena  us- 
ness  of  every  kind  has  its  dangers.  You  all  know  Iiow 
great  are  these  dangers,  and  how  numerous  are  the 
offences  of  ordinary  society ;  for  there  is  a  refined  as 
well  as  a  coarse  sensuality,  and  the  former  is  often  more 
infectious  than  the  latter. 

In  social  intercourse  each  should  show  his  best  side 
to  others.  This  involves  the  danger  of  untruthfulness. 
We  try  to  appear  better  or  more  amiable  than  we  reall; 
are.  There  are  untruths  of  external  appearance  as 
well  as  of  word.  The  temptation  to  untnithfulness 
dodges  our  every  step  in  daily  intercourse.  I  know  well 
that  there  is  in  our  language  a  multitude  of  expressions 
which  are  worth  far  less  than  they  seem ;  it  is  a  d^ 
preciated  currency.  We  cannot  dispense  with  these  ex- 
pressions of  ooiurtesy,  if  we  mean  to  have  any  interooone 
at  all  with  others.  We  are  obliged  to  speak  of  esteem 
and  devotion  when,  perhaps,  little  or  none  exists.  Bat 
there  is  a  tacit  understanding  with  respect  to  such 
phrases.  Every  one  knows  what  they  mean,  and  no  one 
attributes  to  them  a  higher  meaning,  though  efen  in 
such  matters  there  is  a  certain  moral  tact  which  till 
know  how  to  preserve  moderation  and  avoid  extresiei 
Our  words,  however,  become  really  untrue  when  nff^ 
others  occasion  to  attribute  more  meaning  to  thai  tbio 
is  really  intended.  Our  social  intercourse  ii  fiill  of 
courtesies  and  flatteries,  which  are  purposely  desgo^ 
to  be  taken  in  a  fuller  sense  than  the  heart  of  tbe 
speaker  feels,  and  therefore  to  deceive  those  to  wbom 
they  are  addressed.  This  is  contrary  to  the  monl  is* 
of  truth,  and  a  Cliristian  must  not  be  misled  into  tread- 
ing the  path  of  such  conventional  falsehood. 

Sociability  is  the  expression  of  that  general  good-wiQ 
which  man  should  show  to  his  fellow  ;  and  grievoosljas 
others  are  sinned  against  by  unloving  words  even  in 
social  intercourse,  it  still  conduces,  or  at  least  should 
conduce,  to  arouse  and  cherish  mutual  interest  and  good- 
will. Such  good-will,  however,  as  is  shown  by  8ociabilit;» 
is  not  worth  much,  unless  it  is  more  deeply  rooted  in 
that  love  which  beholds  in  another  not  the  natonl 
amiability  or  interesting  mental  qualities  he  may  po^ 
sess,  but  an  immortal  soul  created  by  God  and  redeemed 
by  Christ.  We  soon  feel  the  difference  between  a  meiel/ 
external  and  transitory  interest,  and  that  deeper  hesit* 
interest  which  desires  our  real  good ;  and  we  expeiieoce 
but  too  often  how  acquaintanceahipa  of  many  yetn* 
standing  are  exchanged  for  complete  indifference,  when 
they  have  no  deeper  foundation  than  merely  sensible  or 
intellectual  enjoyment    Here^  too^  it  is  the  religioos 
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I  moral  basis  of  the  innerlife  which  bestows  its  higher 
til  upon  even  this  outmost  circumference  of  natural  life. 
k  life  of  action  requires  the  pauses  of  recreation. 
y  of  one  kind  or  other  is  the  most  usual  form  of 
reation,  whether  our  minds  find  pleasant  exercise  in 

various  forms  of  playful  conversation,  in  wit  or 
nour,  or  we  employ  the  intervals  of  labour  in  the 
ny  forms  of  gymnastic  exercises ;  whether  the  young 
use  themselves  with  the  easy  and  harmonious  move- 
nts of  the  body  in  the  dance,  or  the  old  seek  repose 

their  weary  minds  in  easy  and  alluring  games  of 
nee.  All  this  seems  of  a  nature  so  indifferent,  as 
withdraw  altogether  from  moral  estimation.     And 


yet  it  may  be  a  widely  different  moral  substance  with 
which  these  varying  forms  are  filled.  I  may  betake 
myself  to  a  certain  recreation  in  a  moral  spirit,  an4  seek 
therein  invigoration  for  renewed  exertion,  or  I  may  seek 
and  find  in  it  food  for  my  immoral  inclinations.  In 
fact,  nothing  a  man  does  is  moraUy  indifferent ;  but 
every  act,  down  to  the  most  seemingly  indifferent,  down 
to  eating  and  drinking,  and  to  the  very  fashion  of  our 
garments,  has  a  moral  importance  and  value  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  spirit  and  intention  which  we  put  into 
it  And  not  unfrequently  will  the  practised  eye  detect 
the  inward  character  manifested  in  these  most  external 
of  matters. 


•( 


THE    LITTLE    GHIHN ET-S WEEP. 

FOUNDED    UPON    FACT. 
Call  upon  Me  in  the  di^  of  trouble :  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me." — Ps.  L  16. 


CHAPTER  I. 


W-E-E-P— sw-e-ep !"  cried  a  young  and 
weak  voice  before  the  gate  of  a  large 
house  in  Southampton,  one  bitter  morn- 
ing in  January.    The  second  cry  was 
owed  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 
O  Ned,"  said  the  little  sweep,  in  a  plaintive  voice, 
lis  brother,  *'  why  do  people  tell  us  to  come  at  five 
ock,  and  then  keep  us  a-waitin'  like  this  in  the 

l?" 

'  Don't  know,  Charlie  boy.  'Cause  they're  lazy,  most 
Jy,  and  don't  want  to  leave  their  snug  beds !  Here, 
shout  next,  while  you  pull  the  bell." 
Carrying  out  his  intention,  Ned  shouted  with  so  much 
rer,  that  he  startled  the  occupants  of  the  front  rooms. 
'  Bother  those  sweeps,"  was  the  irritable  exclamation 
Mr.  Westmore  to  his  wife;  "why  does  not  Mary 
wer  their  first  ring  1" 

lefore  any  reply  came,  however,  from  his  drowsy 
tner,  he  had  turned  over,  and  was  again  fast  asleep, 
an  adjoining  room  lay  Flora,  a  little  girl  of  about  ten 
rs,  the  only  child  of  Mr.  Westmore.  Startled  by 
i's  shout,  she  too  for  a  moment  yielded  to  impatience 
)dng  thus  awakened ;  but  in  another  instant  impa- 
loe  gave  way  to  sorrow,  for  she  caught  the  sound  of 
irlie's  cough. 

'  Oh,  what  a  cough  that  poor  sweep  has !  If  I  am 
1  in  this  snug  bed,  what  must  he  feel  to  be  out  in  the 
i  now,  with  such  a  dreadful  cough !  I  do  wish  Mary 
lid  go  and  let  them  in." 

La  Flora  uttered  this  wish  half  aloud,  Maiy  slowly 
oended  the  stairs,  and  unlocking  the  door,  loudly  re- 
Ted  the  sweeps  for  their  impatience,  before  she  pro- 
ded  to  the  gate  in  order  to  admit  them,  quite  forgetful 
;he  fact  that  she  had  kept  them  waiting  an  unreason- 
e  time.  Ah,  Selfishness  ruled  in  the  heart  of  Mary 
this  moment,  as  much  as  in  that  of  her  master  when 


he  vented  his  impatience  on  his  wife,  heedless  of  the 
suffering  ones  outside.  Perhaps  master  and  maid  were 
selfish  alike  from  want  of  thought  None  the  less  were 
they  guilty  of  sin ;  and  surely  Qod,  who  notes  the  fall  of 
a  sparrow,  marked  the  careless  treatment  of  his  two  suf- 
fering ones  on  this  morning.  Let  us  not  judge  others, 
however,  but  see  to  it  that  we  err  not  in  like  manner. 
Flora  listened,  and  when  she  felt  sure  tliat  they  had 
been  admitted,  she  comfort-ed  herself  with  the  idea  that 
the  poor  boy  with  the  sad  cough  would  be  better  now, 
and  turned  over  to  sleep  again,  and  to  dream  of  what 
she  would  do  for  the  sick  chimney-sweep. 

At  breakfast  on  this  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westmore 
were  surprised  by  the  request  of  their  little  daughter 
that  she  might  go  to  visit  the  little  sweep. 

"  What  for,  my  darling  ?"  said  her  mother. 

"  0  mother,  he  has  such  a  fearful  cough,  just  like" — 
and,  lowering  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  Flora  repeated, 
"just  like  dear  Fred's  was." 

Mrs.  Westmore  for  a  moment  was  silenced  by  the 
mention  of  her  boy's  name,  for  he  had  not  been  dead 
twelve  months;  but  recovering  her  composure,  she  said 
presently :  "  Well,  dear,  and  what  do  you  want  to  do  if 
I  give  you  pemussion  to  go  ?" 

"  Why,  mamma,  take  him  things  to  make  him  bet- 
ter." 

"So  you  shall,  my  darling,  when  you  have  finished 
your  morning  lessons  with  Miss  Prescott.  She  shall 
show  you  the  way." 

"Do  you  know  him  then,  mamma?"  said  Flora, 
scarcely  able  to  sit  still  for  joy. 

"Yes,  dear;  he  is  the  child  of  Widow  Astlake.  When 
younger,  she  worked  for  me ;  but  for  some  time  I  have 
lost  sight  of  her.    Mary  tells  me  that  she  has  only  two 
sons,  both  of  whom  are  sweeps." 
I      "  Then  I  may  go  and  see  them !    Oh,  thank  you, 
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dear,  dear  mamma/'  And  with  a  kiss  to  both  of  her 
parents,  Flora  left  the  room. 

"  What  strange  fancy  is  this ! "  said  Mr.  Westniore 
to  his  wiie.    "  Smitten  by  a  chimney-sweep,  is  it  ?" 

"  Well,  dear,"  was  the  laughing  reply,  "  I  remember 
well  when,  as  a  child,  it  w<as  the  custom  (a  cruel  custom, 
by  the  way)  for  children  to  climb  the  chimneys,  that  a 
little  boy  of  seven  years  was  sent  to  sweep  those  in  our 
house.  My  little  heart  was  full  of  pity  for  the  poor 
child.  I  followed  liim  into  one  room,  and  when  I 
thouglit  no  one  was  looking,  I  went  up  to  him,  seized 
his  little  sooty  hand,  kissed  him  on  the  cheek,  and  then 
gave  him  a  penny.  How  delighted  the  little  fellow 
looked  !  But  it  appeared  afterwards  that  there  had  been 
an  amused  observer  of  the  whole  scene,  and  for  a  long 
time  I  had  to  bear  being  laughed  at,  I  can  assure  you. 
J^ot  that  this  troubled  me  ;  for  had  I  not  comforted  the 
ill-used,  hiird-worked  orphan  boy,  with  my  childish  sym- 
pathy ill  the  gift  of  that  penny  and  kiss  ?" 

"  No  uunder,  then,  that  Flora  has  inherited  your 
predilections,  my  dear,"  was  Mr.  Westmore*s  reply. 
"  But,"  added  he,  on  leaving  tiie  room,  "  I  do  hope,  if 
you  grant  her  request,  that  Miss  Prescott  will  have 
judgment  enough  not  to  take  Flora  into  harm's  way — 
beware  of  infection,  mind  ! " 

Leaving  the  home  of  Flora  for  a  while,  let  us  follow 
the  steps  of  the  two  sweeps,  as  they  wend  their  way 
back  to  their  sorry  breakfast 

"  0  Ned,  how  hard  things  seem  in  the  cold  weather, 
don't  they  ? " 

"  Yes,  Charlie  ;  hard  enough,  most  times ;  but  I 
shouldn't  care  half  as  much  if  you  would  only  get  rid  of 
your  cough,  it  does  remind  me  so  of  poor  father — 
that's  harder  than  all  to  me  ! "  And,  as  he  spoke,  Ned 
wrapped  round  his  brother  his  own  larger  though  well- 
worn  overcoat. 

Another  fit  of  coughing  prevented  Charlie  from  speak- 
ing; then,  as  it  ceased,  he  threw  his  arm  round  his 
brother,  and  said  :  "  *Tis  the  soot,  I  believe,  does  it ;  it  is 
always  worse  when  I  come  out  of  a  morning  to  sweep  a 
chimney." 

"Yes,"  replied  Ned,  "  I  daresay;  but  the  cold  has 
most  to  do  with  it,  I  think.  Things  do  seem  hard." 
And  the  young  man  drew  a  long  sigh,  and  walked  on  in 
silence. 

In  a  few  moments  they  reached  the  alley  in  which 
they  lived  with  their  widowed  mother.  Close  as  this 
alley  was,  her  room  was  beautifully  clean  and  aiiy,  in 
spite  of  poverty.  The  room  was  small,  upon  the  ground- 
floor,  with  a  window  scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  any 
light,  while  it  admitted  wind  and  rain ;  and  together 
with  the  door,  half  off  its  hinges,  created  a  constant 
draught.  Still,  in  spite  of  all,  this  room  was  "  home" 
to  Ned  and  Charlie,  and  they  entered  it  with  pleasure 
on  this  morning.  A  few  embers  only  smouldered  in  the 
little  grate.  In  a  corner  of  the  room  was  the  bed  of 
Widow  Astlake,  hidden  by  a  curtain,  which  divided  the 
room  into  two  parts— the  second  half  being  the  sleeping- 


place  of  her  two  sons.  What  made  this  room  home! 
What  was  it  which,  on  this  cold  morning  (when  all  in 
the  outer  world  was  dark  and  drear),  made  both  bojs 
brighten,  and  summoned  so  suddenly  to  their  face  a 
cheerful  smile  ?  It  was  their  mother.  There  she  sat, 
clean  in  all  her  poverty,  before  a  table  spread  to  the  best 
of  her  ability,  with  bread,  herrings,  and  tea  made  fram 
the  leaves  given  her  by  some  servant,  at  a  house  where 
she  charred.  Yes,  there  she  sat,  the  picture  of  cleanliness, 
her  e^es  filled  with  patient  thankfulness  fur  tlie  meal- 
eyes  that  kindled  afresh  with  hove,  as  they  gazed  on  her 
beloved  boys.  Having  first  washed  their  hands  from 
the  soot,  Ned  and  Charlie  sat  down  to  their  frugal  fare- 
fare  carrying,  however,  more  blessing  to  them  than  the 
luxurious  food  spread  in  the  homes  of  many  of  the  great 
and  richf  because  Messed  by  the  ^race  repeated  from 
thankful,  humble,  and  believing  hearts. 

"  IVIother  dear,"  said  Charlie,  after  having  told  her 
how  they  were  kept  waiting  at  the  big  house,  with  the 
scolding  they  both  got  from  the  servant—"  mother  dear, 
why  is  all  so  unjust,  dark,  and  cruel — why  must  u 
suffer  day  after  day,  while  others  have  more  than  they 
want?" 

"  0  Charlie  dear,  don't  talk  so  I  Hasn't  God  givea 
us  enough  as  yet?" 

"  Yes,  mother ;  but  if  you  had  seen  the  big  house  we 
went  to  this  morning.  They  have  all  that  they  cm 
want  there ;  and  yet  it  was  there  the  serx'ant  was  s^> 
sharp  and  cruel  in  manner  to  us.  No  wonder  I  grumble. 
She  was  sharp  because  we  w^ke  her  too  soon;  and  jet 
we  went  at  the  right  time,  as  she  said.  Ned  toiik  all 
so  quiet ;  he  did.  I'm  right  proud  of  him,  that  I  as; 
for  I  should  have-  said  some  angry  words,  only  bis  n; 
stopped  me." 

"  Vm  glad  it  did,  Charlie ;  we  only  lose  by  boigiM^^ 
angry,  and  displease  God." 

"But,  mother  dear,  you  call  him  a  prayv-heimg 
God,  and  tell  me  often  that  he  says,  '  C^dl  upon  Me  in 
the  time  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deJiver  you.'  Wdi,  w 
have  gone  on  asking  and  calling  for  help  every  day  si&ce 
poor  father  died,  yet  we  are  no  better  off— -if  anythingi 
we  are  worse.    Now,  if  he  hears  prayer,  why  is  it » I" 

"  Because  he  thinks  best,  Charlie.  Oh,  do  not  talk 
of  the  great  God  in  such  a  tone  as  that,  my  child.  Tcki 
are  more  tired  than  usual,  and  that  nasty  cough  ptici 
you  surely,  or  you  would  think  differently.  God  is  > 
hearer  and  an  answerer  of  prayer ;  even  note  be  is 
listening  to  us,  and  will  answer,  though  the  answer  luaj 
not  come  in  our  way.  Remember,  we  must  not  kok 
upon  prayer  as  a  power  by  which  we  may  bend  God  td 
our  will,  or  as  an  instrument  by  which  we  may  drive 
him,  as  it  were,  to  do  our  bidding,  or  to  give  us  coir 
desure  and  want  No;  prayer  is  not  these,  but  the  ^^ 
«ray  to  God,  opened  by  the  blood  of  Jesus ;  by  whidi 
way  man  may  go,  draw  nigh  to,  and  ^peak  with  hie 
Maker,  tell  him  his  need — Cleaving  him  who  is  all  vi'^^' 
dom,  love,  power,  to  give  or  refuse  the  request,  just  as 
he  thinks  best    Depend  upon  it,  Charlie,  you  ai^^  ^ 
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16  lesson  to  learn  yet,  which  God  will  teach  U8 
ty  perhaps  by  denial.  Let  us,  however,  still 
ill  trust.  But  now  it  is  time  for  Ned  to  go  to 
re  must  stop  talking,  therefore.  I  wish  you, 
to  remain  at  home  to-day  to  help  me.  With 
gh  you  must  not  go  out  again  into  the  cold. 
I  don't  think  you  must  help  with  the  chimneys 
I  it  be  gone." 

Widow  AsUake  said  grace,  and  began  to  move 
lants  of  the  meal.  Ned  took  his  cap  and  went 
le  Cbarhe  only  too  willingly  obeyed  his  mother, 
lown  to  think  by  the  fireside. 


CHAPTER  U. 

s's  thoughts  were  soon  scattered,  however,  by 
\  of  his  mother  at  work.  He  could  not  rest  thus. 
)se  and  began  to  help  her  in  tidying  the  room; 
filled  the  empty  wood-basket,  and  assisted  in 
g  their  scanty  dinner.  This  done,  his  mother 
I  to  rest  well  while  she  went  to  do  a  **  hand*s- 
I  she  termed  it,  for  a  neighbour.  Charlie  could 
^  though  nearly  twelve  years  of  age  :  this  was  a 
1  to  himself.  Indeed,  it  was  his  one  burden, 
nore  heavy  because  he  bore  it  in  silence,  well 
that  his  mother  could  not  afford  to  send  him  to 
Neither  could  she  nor  Ned  teach  him,  as  their 
)our  was  such  that  at  the  doso  they  were  too 
'  any  mental  effort  of  the  kind.  Before  his 
id  become  so  bad,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
g  a  Sunday  school.  There,  however,  the  boys 
taught  to  read,  so  that  all  he  had  learned  was  in 
ing  to  memory  texts  of  Scripture,  hymns,  and 
irks  of  his  teacher.  Valuable  as  this  knowledge 
vas  but  head-knowledge  after  all  As  yet  the 
God  had  not  brought  Charlie  to  the  knowledge 

as  his  own  Saviour— his  own  Friend.  As  yet 
ig  he;irt  was  not  given  to  Him — but  to  Self. 
I  trial  of  not  being  able  to  read  for  himself,  with 
)ther  burdens,  seemed  to  him  greater  than  he 
ar.  Life— short  as  his  had  been— was  bitter  to 
i  he  had  early  learned  to  doubt  his  mother's 
Pondering  now  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  over  the 
oken  by  his  mother  at  the  breakfast-table,  try- 
nderst;ind  tliem— to  make  them  square  with  his 
IS  of  things— the  morning  passed  rapidly  away. 
before  noon,  he  was  startled  by  a  knock  at  the 
d  still  more  startled  when,  in  answer  to  his 
in,"  a  lady  with  a  little  girl  about  his  own  age 

Quickly  rising,  Charlie  tried  to  make  a  bow, 
1  shyly  offered  them  a  chair. 
1  is  Mrs.  Astlake's  room,  is  it  not  ? "  said  the 

ma*am." 
1  you  are  her  son,  I  suppose  ? " 

ma'am." 
[,  then,  this  little  gurl  has  brought  you  some 


things.  She  heard  you  cough  so  badly  this  moniing,  that 
she  could  not  rest  until  she  had  brought  some  things  to 
ease  it,  and  cure  it,  if  possible." 

Opening  his  eyes  in  wonder,  Charlie  said  :  *^  I  never 
saw  her,  ma'am ;  how  could  she  know  anythuig  about 
it?" 

''  When  you  came  to  our  house  this  morning,  I  heard 
you,'*  saki  Flora,  blushing.  "  I  am  afraid  Mary  did  not 
let  you  in  quickly,"  she  continued. 

**  No,  miss ;  and  she  was  right  cross  'cause  we  came  so 
soon ;  but  it  was  the  time  she  bid  us  come,"  was  Charlie's 
larutiiful  answer. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  Miss  Prescott ;  "  but  wo 
are  all  apt  to  lose  our  temper  sometimes,  and  I  dare 
say  ^lary  would  feel  sorry  now  for  having  spoken  so 
sharply.  Come,  Flora,  open  the  basket."  The  ready 
fingers  soon  obeyed,  and  drew  forth  some  cold  chicken, 
rolls,  jelly,  with  a  pot  of  black-currant  jam.  "  These 
are  all  for  you,  Charlie.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  them. 
And  this  is  a  packet  of  loaenges  for  use  when  your  cough 
troubles  you." 

Astonishment  made  the  poor  boy  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  then  he  tried  to  find  words  with  which  to 
thank  his  young  friend,  but  could  not  get  beyond,  ^'  Oh^ 
thank  you  kindly,  miss ;  won't  mother  be  right  glad — " 

'^  Ciui  you  read  ? "  asked  Miss  Prescott. 

"No,  ma'am,"  was  the  sonowful  reply,  while  poor 
Charlie  coloured  with  shame. 

"How  is  that?" 

"  Mother  can't  afford  to  send  me  to  school,  and  my 
cough's  been  so  bad  this  winter  I  couldn't  go  even  to 
Sunday  school" 

"  Would  you  like  to  learn  at  home  ? " 

"  'Deed  and  I  should,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  then,  perhaps  some  way  will  open  before  you, 
by  which  your  desire  to  read  may  yet  be  gratified.  Now 
we  must  go.  Qood-bye,  and  tell  your  mother  that  Mrs. 
Westmore  sent  these  gifts,  and  will  try  to  come  herself 
shortly." 

After  his  visitors  had  departed,  Charlie  looked  at  his 
gifts,  covered  them  with  a  cloth,  and  longed  for  his 
mother's  return.  Very  soon  the  widow  made  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  door. 

"  0  mother,  guess  whaf  s  happened  while  you  have 
been  away  ? " 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  guess,  my  boy  ;  something  good,  I 
should  say,  from  your  look." 

"  Well,  look  here,  mother ;  guess  what's  under  that 
cloth?" 

"  I  can't,  dear ;  has  any  one  been  here  ? " 

" Seems  like  it,  mother ;  don't  it?  Look  ! "  and  un- 
covering the  goods,  Charlie  displayed  them  to  his  mother's 
wondering  gaze. 

"  0  Charlie,  whoever  gave  you  these  ? " 

"  A  little  lady  who  heard  me  cough  this  morning  while 
standing  at  the  big  house."  As  he  said  these  words,  a 
sudden  thought  struck  the  boy.  "  Mother,  and  I 
thought  it  hard  to  be  kept  waiting,  yet  if  I  hadn't  been, 
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the  little  lady  wouldn't  have  heard  me  cough,  and  I 
shouldn't  have  had  these  nice  things,  so  it  was  good  after 
all.    0  mother—" 

"  Ah,  my  boy,  it  was  best  You  see  it  now.  May  jrou 
learn  to  hdieve  in  future  that  all  is  best,  because  God 
orders  all,  without  waiting  to  see  it  so ;  but  now  our 
first  duty  is  to  thank  God  for  these  good  things,  for  they 
are  his."  And  kneeling  down,  the  poor  widow  poured  out 
her  heart  in  simple  words  of  thanks  before  the  Lord,  and 
prayed  that  she  and  her  children  might  learn  to  trust 
him  more  firmly  in  future. 

Rising  from  their  knees,  Charlie  tnmed  to  his  mother 
and  said, "  I  think  God  hears  your  prayers  now." 

What  a  happy  meal  was  that !  Nor  was  Ked  forgot- 
ten, though  al^ent.  A  good  piece  of  chicken  and  bread 
was  put  by  for  him  in  the  cupboard,  by  the  loving  hands 
of  his  mother,  for  his  evening  meal. 

"  Did  my  pet  find  her  sweep  ? "  was  the  question  of 
Mr.  Westmore  that  evening  when  sitting  by  the  fire 
after  tea,  with  Flora  on  a  stool  at  his  feet. 

"  Oh  yes,  papa ;  and  he  is  such  a  nice  clean  boy— his 
face  is  not  at  all  black  at  home." 

"  I  suppose  he  washed  the  soot  off  then  in  expecta- 
tion of  your  visit  ? " 

"  Now,  papa,  you  are  joking.  You  know  he  did  not 
know  that  I  was  going." 

"  Very  well,  dear ;  and  how  did  he  receive  you  1 " 

"  He  was  shy,  but  nice,  and  thanked  me,  looking  so 
pleased  at  the  good  things  sent  by  mamma.  His  cough 
is  dreadfully  bad,  though." 

«  Poor  boy !    What  is  his  age  1 " 

*^  I  think  he  is  as  old  as  I;  but  we  did  not  ask.  We 
found  him  all  alone,  sitting  by  the  fire  in  a  very  small 
room,  with  veiy  little  in  it.  I  am  sure  they  must  be 
very,  very  poor." 

"  Does  he  go  to  school  ? " 

''  No,  papa ;  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about.  Do  you  know  that  I  have  a  capital  plan  in  my 
head  ? " 

"  Do  I  know,  Flora  ?  How  can  I  till  you  tell  me  ? " 
said  Mr.  Westmore,  smiling  at  his  little  daughter*s  eager- 
ness. 

^'  Now,  papa,  be  serious,  please,  and  listen  to  me,  for 
it  is  quite  serious,  I  can  teU  you." 

"  Well,  then,  little  woman,  go  on,  and  let  me  hear  all 
that  you  have  to  say,  for  I  am  all  attention." 

''That  is  a  good  papa!  Well,  I  am  going  to  ask 
Uncle  Sanar  to  help  him,  and  to  let  him  go  to  school 
without  paying,  because  he  is  too  poor  to  pay." 

''  But,  Flora,  kind  as  Uncle  Sanar  is,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  right  to  ask  all  that  of  him.  Suppose, 
instead,"  added  Mr.  Westmore,  seeing  Flora's  look  of 


disappointment—"  suppose  you  ask  him  to  visit  Charlie, 
inviting  him  to  the  Sunday  school  by  way  of  beginning ; 
and  then,  if  his  mother  can  epare  him  during  the  ireek, 
I  win  pay  the  school  fee  for  one  year'i  attendahce  at  the 
National  School,  till  we  see  what  the  boy  is  made  of." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  dear  papa.  I  thought  my  plan 
capital,  but  yours  is  ever  so  much  better.  Now,  I  must 
say  *  good-night.' " 

"  Good-night,  darling;  do  not  dream  of  your  sweep." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall,"  said  Flora,  kissing  her  father  as 
he  bent  over  her  with  a  look  of  fond  affection.  Then, 
bounding  from  the  room,  she  hastened  to  the  nursery  in 
search  of  her  mother. 

"  Hush,  pet,  baby  is  asleep ! "  whispered  Mrs.  West- 
more. 

Flora  stepped  quietly  up  to  her  mamma,  threw  her 
arms  aronnd  her  neck,  and  whispered,  "  Good  oewi, 
mamma.  Papa  has  promised  to  send  Charlie  to  sehool 
for  a  whole  year ! " 

Mrs.  Westmore  gazed  on  her  little  girl,  whose  eyei 
were  beaming  with  joy  at  that  moment, — with  unselfish 
joy,  too, — for  she  was  rejoicing  in  the  good  that  wm 
coming  to  another.  Drawing  her  closely  to  her,  she  sud 
with  all  the  sympathy  that  Flora  could  desire,  **I  ao 
truly  glad,  my  darling,  for  I  very  much  regret  haviog 
lost  sight  of  Widow  Astlake  for  so  long  a  time." 

"  May  I  go  to  Uncle  Sanar  to-morrow  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  after  lessons." 

**  Thank  you,  mamma.  I  know  he  will  help,  becwae 
he  is  so  kind ;  and  I  hope  he  will  teach  him  too,  becaiae 
he  is  so  clever,  and  can  make  children  understand  so 
easily.  How  simple  all  he  says  on  Sunday  is  !  Why,  / 
can  make  out  all  his  meaning  when  be  preaches,  sopff- 
haps  he  will  teach  Charlie  to  love  the  Lord  Jesu&  0 
mamma,  think  of  that ! " 

"  Let  us  hope  so,  dear.  But  what  makes  yon  think 
that  uncle  can  do  this,  and  why  do  you  wish  it  bo 
much  1 " 

*' Because  uncle  has  taught  me  to  love  Him,"siid 
Flora,  bending  low,  and  speaking  softly. 

"  Good-night,  darling  ;  now  go,"  said  Mrs.  Westmore, 
kissing  her,  while  her  own  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
had  no  answer  to  make  to  this  remark  of  her  child,  fo 
took  refuge  in  dismissing  her  to  bed ;  but  as  the  door 
closed  upon  Flora,  the  heart's  cry  of  her  mother  ina 
this :  ^'  Oh,  that  I  too  knew,  and  loved,  that  name ! 
Oh,  would  that  I  loved  my  child's  Saviour ! "  But  she  did 
not  ask  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  to  teach  her  to  know 
and  love  Jesus,  so,  for  the  present,  she  went  on  her  waj 
wishing,  but  only  wishing,  to  be  better :  sick  at  heart 
whenever  she  thought  of  the  difference  between  herself 
and  her  child. 


{To  ht  concluded  next  month, ) 
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irRST,  we  shall  sUte  the  value  of  Pil- 
grimages. They  are  not  mere  la- 
bours of  love,  or  purely  works  of 
spiritual  aesthetics.  They  are  the 
iffspriug  of  a  religion  which  teaches  the  devotee 
n  every  act  to  have  an  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
ragiimages  bear  a  certain  price  in  the  market  of 
hn  Church,  or,  to  make  use  of  language  more 
strictly  canonical,  in  the  market  of  heaven. 
rhey  are  paid  for  in  indulgences — a  coin  struck 
lowhere  save  in  the  Vatican  mint,  and  which 
»ear8  on  the  one  side  the  tiara  and  keys,  and  on 
he  obverse  a  finely  executed  and  very  vivid 
^presentation  of  purgatory.  An  indulgence  is 
A  indulgence  for  what?  The  shorthand  ex- 
planation which  Protestants  usually  give  of  this 
edhnical  phrase  is  that  it  is  an  indulgence  to  sin. 
iomanists  strongly  object  to  tlys  way  of  putting 
t.  They  maintain  that  this  definition  is  not 
locurate ;  that,  in  short,  it  is  a  malicious  falsi- 
ieation  of  what  the  Pope  does  when  he  grants 
Hk  indulgence.  He  does  not,  say  they,  give  a 
emission  of  sin ;  he  gives  a  remission  oi punish- 
ikoU,  There  are  not  many  people  who  will  see 
ny  difference  here.  A  remission  of  sin  and  a 
emission  of  punishment  they  will  very  probably 
lersist  in  viewing  as  practically  the  same  thing. 
)at  as  this  is  the  way  that  Romanists  put  it, 
nd,  for  some  reason  or  other,  insist  that  it  shall 
«  put,  as  being  the  more  acciirate  and  the  more 
feasant,  we  shall,  by  all  means,  put  it  in  this 
ray,  and  humour  them  by  saying  that  the  coin 
d  which  pi lgi*i mages  are  paid  is  not  the  remission 
f  so  much  sin,  but  the  remission  of  so  much 
punishment. 

The  next  point  to  be  settled  is  the  rate  of 
rages  for  the  work  done.     What  amount — not 
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of  sin,  let  the  reader  always  bear  in  mind,  but  of 
punishment — will  a  pilgrimage  of  a  hundred  miles 
purchase  remission  of?  Now  this  is  a  question 
which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer.  A 
pilgrimage  of  ten  miles  will,  in  some  cases,  earn 
as  much  as  a  pilgrimage  of  a  hundred,  or  even 
a  thousand,  miles  in  others.  The  power  of  the 
indulgence— in  other  words,  the  amount  of  pun- 
ishment remitted — is  regulated,  not  by  the  num- 
ber of  miles  gone,  nor  by  the  hardships,  perils, 
and  other  annoyances  that  may  infest  the  road, 
but  entirely  by  the  holiness  of  the  shrine  visited. 
A  saint  of  great  merit  and  fame  will  entitle  his 
devotee  to  an  indulgence  of  a  hundredfold  greater 
power  than  can  a  saint  of  small  consideration, 
irrespective  altogether  of  the  time,  toil,  or  ex- 
pense one  may  have  put  oneself  to  to  pay  one's 
respects  to  him.  Now  this — we  say  it  with 
much  submission — does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
equitable  or  fair  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view. 
And  in  a  religion  whose  fundamental  doctrine  is 
that  salvation  is  of  works,  all  arrangements  ought 
surely  to  be  based  on  the  mercantile  principle. 
The  reward  rendered  ought  to  bear  a  strict  ratio 
to  the  work  done.  The  ratio  ought  to  be  fixed, 
not  variable,  so  that  all  such  anomalies  shall  be 
avoided  as  that  a  man  who  goes  a  pilgrimage  of  a 
hundred  miles  shall  have  only  a  hundred  years 
struck  off  his  term  of  sojourn  in  purgatory,  while 
another  man,  who  has  gone,  it  may  be,  a  pilgrim- 
age of  only  ten  miles,  shall  have  a  thousand 
years  subtracted  from  his  allotted  period  of  pun- 
ishment. Perhaps  we  are  not  the  proper  persons 
to  throw  out  the  suggestion,  still  we  venture  to 
propose  that  the  next  time  the  tariff  of  indulgences 
is  revised,  this  glaring  inequality  shall  be  re- 
dressed, and  the  whole  affair  put   upon  strict 
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mercantile  principles,  ao  that  in  all  cases  the  same 
amount  of  work  may  be  recompensed  with  the 
same  amount  of  wi^es. 

PILGRIMAGES  A  PAGAN  GROWTH. 

Pilgrimages  grew  up  on  the  soil  of  paganism. 
This  is  their  paternity,  beyond  all  doubt.  Not 
a  trace  of  such  a  thing  do  we  meet  with  in  the 
Bible.  The  gravaB  of  the  two  great  leaders  of 
the  Israelites — the  men  who  brought  them  from 
th€  slavery  of  Egypt  to  the  land  of  liberty — were 
unknown,  and  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  pilgrim- 
ages to  their  tombs  were  out  of  the  question. 
But  that  difficulty  might  have  been  got  orer. 
A  tithe  of  the  marvellous  &culty  for  discovery 
which  the  Romanists  have  since  displayed  might 
have  found  the  veritable  tomb  of  Aaron  on 
Mount  Hor,  and  the  exact  resting-place  of  Mosee 
in  the  valley  of  Moab,  "  over  against  Beth-peor." 
But  never  was  an  effort  made,  so  far  as  we  learn, 
to  discover  either  grave.  But  if  these  two  sep- 
ulchres were  unknown,  not  so  the  btirial-place 
of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  people.  The 
dust  of  Abraham,  Isaa<^  and  Jacob,  it  was  well 
known,  rested  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the 
environs  of  Hebron.  That  spot  could  not  be 
other  than  one  of  intensest  and  tenderest  interest 
to  the  Israelites ;  and  yet,  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  history  as  a  people,  we  read  not  of  so 
much  as  one  solitary  Jew  ever  going  thither  on 
pilgrimage.  There  stood  a  pillar  above  the  grave 
of  Eachel ;  and  yet  never  was  lamp  kindled  or 
votive  offering  hung  up  at  the  tomb  of  the 
mother  of  Israel.  The  burial-place  of  Joseph,  in 
the  valley  of  Shechera,  was  also  a  well-known 
but  a  quite  unvisited  locality,  at  least  for  any  re- 
ligious purpose.  Peter,  in  his  sermon  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  reminded  the  Jews  that  they 
had  David's  sepulchre  among  them  to  that  very 
day.  There  it  had  been,  in  their  very  city,  all 
throughout  the  ages  since  the  day  the  warrior- 
king  slept  with  his  fathers ;  yet  no  one  appears  to 
have  dreamed  of  going  thither  to  pray  or  to  fast 
before  it :  no  one  thought  of  wooing  victory  by 
hanging  up  his  sword  at  the  tomb  of  the  slumber- 
ing hero  before  going  forth  to  battle.  David  was  a 
saint  not  less  eminent  than  any  in  the  popish 
calendar ;  yet  it  was  not  thought  that  his  bones 
communicated  any  holiness  to  the  soil  in  which 


they  rested,  or  that  they  imparted  to  supplica- 
tions offered  at  his  grave  the  power  of  winging 
their  way  with  ^edier  flight  into  the  skies,  and 
of  receiving  more  gracious  audience  in  the  court 
of  the  great  King. 

Nay  more  :  a  greater  grave  than  any  of  these 
— the  greatest  earth  ever  contained — was  well 
known  in  apostolic  times.  The  exact  spot 
^'  where  the  Lord  lay"  was  indubitably  known; 
yet  never  do  we  find  apostle  or  evangelist  enjoin- 
ing on  convert,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  a  pil- 
grimage thither.  When  the  jailer  at  PhiUppi 
cried  out,  in  almost  'despair,  *^  What  shall  I  do  to 
be  saved?"  Paul  did  not  say,  as  a  fatber-eon- 
ieBso/r  nowadays  would  certainly  have  said,  "Tos 
must  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  Christ, 
and  there  recite  so  many  prayers,  and  make  t)K 
customary  ofifenngB  to  the  priests,  and  you  will 
obtain  forgiveness.''  We  read  of  but  one  pO* 
grimage  ever  made  in  apostolic  times  to  the  gnte 
of  Christ, — even  that  of  the  two  Bfarys  on  tbe 
morning  of  the  fiivt  day;  but  not  finding  in  it 
Him  whom  they  sought,  they  departed,  and  cum 
thither  again  no  more. 

From  the  soil  of  paganism — and  espeoiaUjof 
Greek  paganisBo — comes,  then,  this  importatiai. 
The  pantheistic  principle  is  the  breath  hi^ 
nostrils.     Take  that  away,  and  it  returns  t»iti 
dust — the  dust  out  of  which  it  was  take&  I^ 
us  look  a  moment  into  this  matter.     Whit  fp 
cial  good  does  the  devotee  promise  to  himsfllf  Vy 
visiting  such  and  sucli  a  shrine — Paray-la-Monili 
let  us  say  ?    Why,  he  expects  tliat  there  wiD  ^ 
infused  into  his  person  and  into  bis  develiflii^ 
acts  a  certain  quality,  which  will  make  him  a 
holier  man,  and  his  prayers  more  acceptable,  and 
whereby  he  will  beeome  worthy  of  the  indnlgeaee 
with  which  the  Chureh  rewards  his  devotioB- 
But  whence  arises  the  virtue  that  is  thus  infased 
into  him,  and  that  renders  him  so  full  of  nMrii 
and  holiness  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  retain  a 
good  a  man  so  long  in  the  midst  of  purgttoriii 
fires  as  otherwise  might  have  been  equitable  tjA 
even  necessary?     Whence,   we  ask,  arises  this 
marvellous  quality  ?     It  comes  from  the  rottiog 
bones  he  approaches,  from  the  priests  and  tbe 
rites  he  comes  in  contact  with ;  nay,  he  imlsbes 
it  from  the  air  he  breathes  and  from  the  grcmnd 
he  treads  upon.     But,  further,  whence  did  thii 
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virtue  cuter  into  these  persons  and  things?  It 
is,  we  are  told,  a  portion  of  the  divinity  which 
impregnates  the  priests,  the  sacrifices,  the  canon- 
ized hones,  and  even  the  earth  and  air  around 
them.  Well,  but  this  is  nakedly  and  undis- 
guisedly  the  old  Greek  doctrine  of  pantheism. 
Thiri  was  the  essence  of  the  pagan  idolatry :  it  is 
not  less  the  essence  of  Popery.  It  is  its  deepest 
idea.  It  is  the  underlying  element  in  all  its 
dogmas  and  lites,  most  conclusively  and  fully 
attesting  it  to  be  in  soul  and  substance  sheer 
paganism. 

THEIK  BISB  AMD  DBVJ&LOPMENT. 

We  come  now  to  the  history  of  pilgrimages, 
which  is  not  a  little  curious.  We  shall  select  a 
few  notable  instances  illustrative  of  the  magni- 
tude to  which  the  practice  has  grown,  and  the 
exti'aordinary  uses  to  which  at  times  it  has  been 
put.  After  the  fourth  century,  when  the  pagan 
rites  began  to  be  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church,  the  fashion  of  making  pilgrimages  to  the 
tombs  of  the  saints  was  brought  in  along  with 
other  heathen  practices.  Turning  away  from  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  too  little  sensational, 
men's  minds  began  to  be  much  occupied  with 
visions,  miracles,  and  apparitions.  They  were  not 
content  to  worship  in  a  church  unless  it  stood  over 
the  grave  of  a  martyr,  and  had  its  walls  adorned 
with  pictures  and  images.  Baptism,  they  be- 
lieved,  had  more  grace  if  dispensed  with  lighted 
tap6i*8,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  salt  slipped 
into  the  child's  mouth ;  and  the  sacrament  of  the 
Biipper  imparted  more  benefit  if  received  from  a 
marble  slab  that  formed  the  covering  of  some 
lioly  tomb.  Holiness  was  thus  becoming  localized 
and  materialized;  it  was  shut  up  in  churches, 
and  graves,  and  holy  shrines,  and  men  must  go 
to  these  places  if  they  Avished  to  be  holy;  just  as 
invalids  nowadays  visit  renowned  spas  or  famous 
watering-places  in  quest  of  health.  To  become 
holier  by  the  study  of  the  Bible,  or  by  the  prac- 
tice of  prayer,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  graces  of 
the  Spirit,  was  an  antiquated  idea,  good  enough 
for  the  men  of  the  fii'st  and  second  centuries,  but 
not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  the  liberal- 
ized and  enlightened  spirits  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  and  succeeding  ages.  A  better  way — a 
zoyal  road,  in  short — had  been  discovered  to  piety. 


By  a  short  journey,  and  a  single  day's  time,  or  at 
roost  two  or  three  days,  men  who  had  been  no- 
ways noted  for  their  virtue,  or  who  perhaps  liad 
been  noted  for  their  want  of  it,  might  become 
pre-eminent  for  their  sanctity.  The  priests  of 
those  days  did  their  very  utmost  to  multiply  the 
'^  means  of  grace,"  and  bring  holiness  to  the  door 
of  every  man.  If  there  was  an  unholy  man  in  a 
whole  kingdom  it  was  his  own  fault,  for  no  man 
need  be  Avithout  piety  who  was  willing  to  travel 
only  a  few  miles.  The  carcasses  of  the  saints  were 
transported  from  foreign  countries,  or  they  were 
discovered  at  home  by  the  pious  industry  and 
diligence  of  the  clergy,  and  those  places  of  pil- 
grimages— spots  where  holy  bones  mouldered, 
and  indulgences  were  to  be  earned — were  planted 
at  every  short  distance  all  over  Western  Christen- 
dom. Every  new  shrine  evoked  a  new  troop  of 
pilgrims;  and  thus  the  practice  continued  to 
fionrish.  Every  year  saw  a  greater  multitude  of 
shrines,  and  every  year  saw  a  more  numerous 
army  of  pilgrims. 

lUE  CRUSADE. 

So  matters  continued  till  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  popes  were  concerned  to  see  so 
much  religions  enthusiasm  running  to  waste,  like 
water  rnnning  down  a  hill-side.  Here  was  so 
much  power  which  might,  and  ought  to  be,  util- 
ized. If  this  force  were  kept  within  due  chan- 
nels, and  directed  to  some  special  object,  it  might 
do  profitable  work  for  the  Church.  A  new  era 
opened  in  pilgrimages ;  they  were  now  seen  on  a 
scale  never  before  beheld :  in  short,  the  Crusades 
arose.  The  first  preacher  of  the  Crusades  was 
the  Pope  himself, — Urban,  who  had  been  a 
monk  of  Cluny,  and  was  the  first  Frenchman 
who  ever  ascended  the  throne  of  Peter.  From 
a  lofty  scaffold  in  the  market-place  of  Clermont, 
the  Pontiff,  in  the  year  1095,  addressed  a  vast 
crowd,  urging  them  to  take  arms  and  march  to 
Palestine.  The  fiery  eloquence  of  the  orator  was 
responded  to  by  the  audience  in  enthusiastic 
shouts, "  God  wills  it ;  God  wills  it."  The  Holy 
Land,  he  said,  was  the  indefeasible  property  of 
Christians ;  it  had  been  torn  from  them  by  the 
Saracens,  who  had  long  possessed  fields  and  cities 
which  were  not  theirs,  but  the  common  heritage 
of  the  faithful,  and  which,  if  their  hearts  were 
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Christian  and  their  swords  sharp,  they  would  not 
suffer  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  infidel 
another  year.  The  Holy  Sepulchre,  too,  the 
very  grave  in  which  Christ  had  lain,  the  font  of 
salvation,  was — oh  shame ! — in  the  hands  of  the 
unbelieving  Saracens.  Arm !  march !  rescue  the 
grave  of  our  Lord !  wipe  out  the  opprobrium  of 
Christendom,  and  earn  heaven!  To  every  one 
who  shall  gird  himself,  and  mount  the  red  cross 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  go  and  slay  the  Saracen, 
I  open,  if  he  fall  in  battle,  the  gates  of  paradise. 
The  echoes  of  Urban  11.  in  the  market-place 
of  Clermont  were  borne  all  over  Europe,  in  the 
martial  and  stirring  tones  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
who  travelled  everywhere  preaching  the  Crusades, 
These  expeditions  were  pilgrimages  under  a  new 
name,  and  for  a  new  object.  They  were  paid  for 
in  the  old  coin,  indulgences  even;  for  all  who 
took  part  in  the  Crusades,  whatever  might  have 
been  their  previous  life,  character,  or  ciimes, 
were  offered  a  plenary  indulgence.  Boused  by 
the  voice  of  their  "  chief  pastor,"  whoso  appeals 
were  repeated  and  enforced  by  the  monks  and 
preachers  sent  forth  in  all  directions,  the  fanatical 
nations,  too  impatient  to  wait  the  appointed  day 
of  beginning  the  enterprise,  a.Hsembled  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  and  gathering  round  the 
standard  of  the  first  leader  that  offered,  often  a 
monk  or  hermit,  they  began  their  march  upon 
the  Holy  Land.  No  less  than  three  hundred 
thousand  set  out  in  the  first  expedition;  and 
myriads  after,  during  the  space  of  near  two 
hundred  years,  followed  in  the  same  road.  The 
moral  epidemic  infected  all  ranks,  from  the  prince 
to  the  bondsman ;  and  leaving  the  city  empty  and 
the  soil  almost  without  cultivators,  they  poured 
in  vast  hordes  out  of  all  the  countries  of  Christen- 
dom, and  scarce  was  there  a  nation  which  had 
not  its  princes,  and  the  fiower  of  its  nobility,  and 
its  army  engulfed  in  the  current,  and  swept  off  to 
perish  in  the  East.  The  monks  not  only  acted 
as  recruiting  sergeants,,  but  became  in  many 
instances  the  generals  of  thQse  whom  they  had 
enlisted  in  these  mad  enterprises;  and  though 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  command,  and  of  the 
countries  through  which  their  road  lay,  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  these  swarms,  and  led 
them  to  the  slaughter.  Of  the  immense  hordes 
that  departed,  the  numbers  that  retunied  were 


inconsiderable  indeed ;  and  the  few  that  did  sor 
in  exchange  for  fatigue,  famine,  robbci-s,  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  perils  which  they  encountered 
by  the  way,  besides  a  vast  expenditure  of  treasure, 
brought  home  poverty,  wounds,  diseases,  super- 
stition, and  pretended  relics. 

But  how  did  these  enterprises  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  The  popes 
were  then  fighting  their  great  battle  with  the 
emperors :  they  were  striving  to  bend  the  neck 
of  kings  and  nations  to  their  yoke,  and  no- 
thing gave  them  so  effectual  aid  in  accomplishing 
that  ambitious  design  as  the  Crusades.  They 
were  at  once  the  proof  of  the  astonishing  height 
of  the  papal  power,  and  the  me^s  of  increasing 
it.  Their  first  conception  arose  in  the  mind  of 
Gregory  VII.,  who  saw  how  useful  they  would 
be  in  bowing  the  pride  and  weakening  the  autho- 
rity of  the  kings  and  barons,  and  leaving  Borne 
the  one  pre-eminent  power  in  Europe.  And  the 
result  was  as  that  astute  pontif!'  had  foreseen. 
The  kings  of  Europe  emptied  their  treasures  in 
fitting  out  and  maintaining  these  distant  expedi- 
tions :  the  nobles  had  to  pawn  their  lands,  and 
often  to  pour  out  their  blood,  in  these  enterprises, 
which  brought  advantage  to  no  one  save  the 
popes.  Trade,  agriculture,  order,  morality,  all 
went  down  into  an  abyss ;  and  although  ultimatel/ 
incidental  and  great  advantages  flowed  from  tlw 
Crusades,  the  immediate  effect  was  to  place  the 
pontiffs  in  proud  and  unchallenged  supremaey 
over  Europe.  In  the  absence  of  the  princes  they 
took  into  their  own  hands  the  government  of 
their  kingdoms :  the  persons  and  goods  of  all  ^ 
crossed  were  declared  under  their  protection.  Rome 
sent  forth  her  legates  to  levy  tithes,  and  collect 
alms  and  legacies ;  her  wealth  and  power  increased 
in  proportion  as  that  of  the  princes  and  barons 
diminished,  so  that  every  year  these  armed  pil- 
grimages were  prolonged  served  but  to  rivet  that 
yoke  upon  the  necks  of  the  nations  which  it  re- 
quired centuries  to  break. 

THE  JUBILEE. 

When  two  dismal  centuries  had  run  their 
course,  the  Crusades  drew  to  a  close.  The  ^ 
of  the  Prophet  still  floated  upon  the  walls  of 
Jemsalem ;  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  infidel :  but  the  Tiara  was  now 
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supremo  in  Christendom.  The  coffers  of  Rome 
overflowed ;  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  their 
blood  spilt  and  their  necks  bowed,  were  wiser 
and  sadder  than  when  these  fantastic  and  murder- 
ous expeditions  were  commenced.  But  though 
tliey  had  leai-ned  wisdom,  unhappily  they  were 
not  yet  wise  enough  to  be  proof  against  the 
arts  of  the  great  Enchantress.  The  Crusade 
was  now  exchanged  for  the  Jubilee.  No  longer 
was  the  red  brand  of  slaughter  suspended  over 
the  nations ;  the  olive-branch  of  peace  was  now 
held  out  to  lure  them.  An  august  portal  was 
opened  to  them,  and  they  were  invited  to  enter 
with  penitence  and  alms,  in  the  assurance  that 
they  should  return  laden  with  store  of  heavenly 
treasure.  The  Pope,  mounting  to  the  summit 
of  the  Seven  Hills,  and  lifting  up  his  voice,  cned 
aloud :  ^'  Ho,  all  ye  nations  I  Listen,  ye  men 
of  every  land  :  This  year  do  I  proclaim  par- 
don to  you.  Heaven  is  come  do^vn  to  earth ;  its 
dioicest  blessings  are  offered  at  Rome;  for  a 
whole  year  the  market  will  be  open.  Come,  ye 
pilgrims  from  the  four  corners  of  Christendom ! 
haste,  while  the  precious  months  of  this  golden 
year  are  still  runnmg !  come,  and  share  in  the 
g^ces  of  the  Jubilee ! "  Again  all  the  highways 
of  Europe  were  seen  crowded  with  pilgrims. 

To  be  a  little  more  historical :  the  Jubilee  of 
the  Popes  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jubilee,  or 
year  of  release,  of  the  Hebrews.  With  the  na- 
ture and  end  of  that  institution  our  readers  are 
familiar.  It  returned  every  fiftieth  year,  and 
brought  with  it  most  substantial  benefits  to  the 
Israelite  fallen  into  poverty.  It  conferred  re- 
mission of  all  debts,  emancipation  from  personal 
servitude,  and  reinvestiture  in  the  inheritance 
which  had  been  alienated.  This  grand  and  most 
beneficent  institution  was  the  model  of  the  Popes'; 
vnih.  this  difference,  that  while  the  Hebrew  Jubi- 
lee conferred  solid  and  most  inestimable  benefits, 
the  Roman  Jubilee  bestowed  only  illusory  ones. 
The  Hebrew  bondsman  went  out  free  without  mis- 
take the  moment  he  heard  the  glad  sound  of  the 
silver  trumpet;  the  papal  release  was  not  quite  so 
palpable ;  no  matter,  however,  if  the  devotee  could 
be  brought  to  believe  in  it.  The  Roman  Jubilee 
was  instituted  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  decreed  by  Boniface  VIII.,  who, 
with  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.,  constitute 


the  trio  of  greatest  chiefs  which  the  house  of  tho 
Popes  has  produced.  According  to  the  account 
of  a  contemporary — Jacob  Cajetan,  a  grandson 
of  the  Pope — rumours  of  an  approaching  year  of 
grace,  put  in  circulation  in  Rome,  not  improba- 
bly, by  the  priests,  preceded  the  institution  of  the 
Jubilee.  In  1299  it  began  to  be  whispered  that 
the  next  year,  the  first  of  the  new  century,  would 
be  one  of  special  and  marvellous  favour,  and  that 
all  who  on  that  year  should  visit  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  would  ob- 
tain a  full  pardon  of  sin.  The  first  day  of  the 
new  century  came ;  and  as  that  day  was  believed  to 
have  more  virtue  than  any  other  day  of  the  whole 
year,  the  people  thronged  to  St.  Peter  s,  and  the 
immense  crowd  continued  till  midnight  to  fill  the 
church  and  surround  the  altar.  The  first-comers 
had  not  carried  bit'  all  the  merits;  those  were 
guaranteed  to  last  to  tlio  year's  end,  and  every 
new  day  brought  a  new  relay  of  pilgrims.  At 
last  a  living  witness  came  forward.  An  old  man 
a  hundred  and  seven  years  of  age,  declared  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope  and  his  council  that  he 
well  remembered  how,  a  hundred  years  ago,  his 
father,  who  was  a  peasant,  had  gone  to  Rome  to 
receive  indulgence,  and  how  he  had  then  exhorted 
him,  if  alive  after  the  lapse  of  another  hundred 
years,  not  to  neglect  to  repair  to  the  city  for  the 
same  purpose;  adding  an  assurance,  that  upon 
every  day  of  that  year  it  was  possible  to  receive 
an  indulgence  of  a  whole  century.  This  clearcil 
the  Pope's  way.  Boniface  VIII.  judged  that 
he  was  now  fully  warranted  in  instituting  a  new 
devotion.  In  a  bull,  of  date  22nd  February  1300, 
the  Pope,  *'  having  the  faithful  relation  of  an  old 
man,"  decrees,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  mercy,  in 
confidence  in  the  merits  oi  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  own  au- 
thority, that  every  one  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1300,  and  of  every  hundredth  year  to  come, 
shall  visit  with  reverence  the  churches  of  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome,  and  there  do 
penance  and  confess  his  sin,  shall  obtain  not 
only  a  full,  but  the  very  fullest  forgiveness  of  all 
his  sins. 

This  gave  a  new  zest  to  pilgrimages,  and  vastly 
quickened  the  trade  in  indulgences.  In  the 
course  of  tho  first  year,  it  is  supposed  that  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  visited 
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Borne.  We  can  gness  at  the  amount  of  spiritual 
treasure  %\'itli  which  these  pilgrims  were  sent 
laden  to  their  homes,  hut  we  cannot  guess  at  the 
amount  of  earthly  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon 
the  city  of  the  Popes  in  return.  Why,  said  the 
Popes,  should  an  exchange  so  profitable  to  both 
parties  not  be  oftener  made  than  once  in  a  cen- 
tury? A  hundred  yeans  are  a  long  space  of 
time.  How  many  Popes  may  die,  and  not  see 
the  return  of  that  happy  season.  Or,  as  they 
themselves  more  happily  put  it — for  in  this  they 
possess  in  a  superlative  degree  the  curiosa/elt' 
citas — "  how  many  sinful  souls  may  depart  this 
life,  in  so  long  an  interval,  without  participat- 
ing in  the  graces  of  the  Jubilee ! "  Accordingly, 
Clement  VI.,  desirous  of  imparting  the  blessings 
of  the  sacred  year  to  the  greatest  number,  and 
of  quickening  the  circulation  of  foreign  money  on 
the  Roman  Exchange,  reduced  the  period  to  fifty 
years.  On  this  occasion  the  number  of  pilgrims 
was  estimated  at  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. Urban  VI.,  thinking  it  yet  too  long, 
shortened  it  to  thirty -three  years;  and  Sixtus 
V.  fixed  it  at  twenty-five.  So  stands  the  mat- 
ter still ;  with  this  explanation,  that  Popes  some- 
times take  the  liberty  of  dispensing  with  the 
stated  period,  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  be- 
nignity, they  occasionally  illustrate  some  great 
occasion — their  own  exaltation  to  Peter's  chair, 
for  instance — by  opening  this  great  fountain  of 
grace  to  the  nations. 

Boniface  VIII.  confined  these  indulgences  to 
the  threshold  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  as 
they  style  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter;  two  suc- 
ceeding Popes,  however,  added  St,  John  de  Late- 
ran  and  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  A  visit  to  these 
shrines  earned  the  same  celestial  recompense  as 
a  visit  to  St.  Peter's.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
holy  year,  a  gate  was  opened  in  each  of  these, 
which  is  walled  up  at  other  times,  to  give  en- 
trance to  the  devotees.  The  Pope  himself  went 
to  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  with  a  golden  hammer 
struck  it  thrice,  saying,  "  Open  to  me  the  gates  of 
righteousness,''  &c. ;  and  instantly  it  was  pulled 
down.  The  penitentiaries  washed  the  threshold 
with  holy  water,  and  performed  other  ceremonies, 
for  the  purification  of  a  portal  out  of  w^hich  so 
much  spiritual  treasure  was  to  pass.  Next  morn- 
ing the  Pope  gave  his  benediction  to  the  people 


in  forma  Jvhilei.  Nor  were  the  penitentiaries 
idle  during  the  Jubilee.  They  liad  to  give  abso- 
lution to  all  who  applied  to  them.  To  have 
pardoned  sin  by  sin  and  man  by  man  would  have 
been  a  tedious  and  burdensome  affair.  The  pro- 
cess was  gone  through  in  simpler  and  more  sum- 
mary fashion.  The  pilgrims  were  collected  in 
groups,  a  few  drops  of  holy  water  were  thrown 
upon  them,  or  the  mystic  rod  of  the  peniten- 
tiary was  extended  over  them,  and  straightway 
the  greatest  sinners  were  metamorphosed  into 
saints,  and  dismissed  as  pure  as  they  came ! 

Since  the  days  of  Boniface  (1300),  permission 
has  been  given  to  Catholic  countries  to  celebrate 
Jubilees  at  home.  This  has  led  to  a  falling  off 
in  the  numbers  of  pilgrims  who  now  go  to  Bone. 
Seeing  the  same  gi'ace  is  to  be  had  at  their  own 
doors,  devotees  naturally  prefer  the  shorter  to  the 
longer  journey — or  did,  so  long  as  the  old-fash- 
ioned methods  of  travel  were  in  use ;  but  now 
that  Mont  Cenis  has  been  pierced,  and  one  maj 
travel  by  rail  all  the  way,  without  let  or  halt, 
from  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel  to  the 
gates  of  Borne,  it  is  probable  that  few  pilgria» 
will  content  themselves,  in  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
with  any  nearer  shrine  than  the  threshold  of  the 
apostles. 

PrLGBIMAOKS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  longer   pilgrimage   to  Palestine  is  now 
never  thought  of,  at  least  by  the  devotee;  this  is 
left  to  the  adventurous  traveller  and  explorer. 
Some  of  the  holiest  of  the  shrines  of  Palestine 
have  been  obligingly  transported  to  Italy.    The 
house,  for  instance,  in  which  Mary  lived  at  Na- 
zareth was  carried  across  the  Levant  and  the 
Adriatic  by  angels,  and  planted  down  at  Loretto. 
Only  once  in  their  long  journey  did  the  angels 
relieve  themselves  of  their  heavy  burden :  after  a 
short  rest,  a  second  flight  brought  it  safe,  not  a 
stone  dropped,  to  where  it  now  stands.     For  the 
truth  of  this,  besides  the  testimony  of  the  shep- 
herds who  saw  the  angels  carrying  the  house 
through  the  air  in  the  night,  wc  have  the  bolls 
of  three  Popes,  we  have  the  house  itself  standing: 
at  Loretto,  and  we  have  the  anniversary  of  its 
transportation  religiously  observed,  when  som« 
two  hundred  thousand  pilgrimus  may  sometimes 
be  seen  creeping  round  it  on  their  knees. 
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Miraculous  skrines,  all  duly  authenticated,  are 
Bpringing  up  at  a  rapid  rate  iu  France  at  this 
hour;  and,  of  course,  each  shrine  attracts  its 
troop  of  pilgrims.  There  is  scarce  a  Department 
whidi  has  not  its  pilgrimage ;  ivhich  performed, 
with  devotion  and  offerings,  rewards  the  deyotee 
with  many  graces  in  this  life,  and  more  and  better 
in  the  life  to  come.  Some  of  the  concomitants 
of  these  pilgrimages  are,  so  say  those  who  hare 
had  a  near  view  of  them,  of  a  very  extraordinary 
kind,  and  not  at  all  spiritual.  The  enchantment 
and  holy  romance  that  surround  them  at  a  dis- 
tance vanish  on  a  nearer  approadi.  It  is  true 
what  Gavazzi  says,  ^Hhat  the  soil  of  France 
nourishes  fools  now-a-days  as  plentifully  as  it 
does  turnips  and  radishes."  Symptoms  are  not 
awanting  that  with  true  Boman  culture  the  same 
crop  will  flourish  nearly  as  plentifully  on  English 
ground.  "  While  in  some  of  the  I>epartmentB  of 
Ehmce,"  writes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fiseh,  "  not  more 
than  twenty  persons  are  permitted  to  assemble 
for  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  armies  of 
pilgrims  are  organized,  to  visit  Lourdes,  La 
Salette,  Paray-la-Monial,"*  and  a  dozen  shrines 
besides  of  lesser  repute.  The  highways  of  France 
are  filled  with  processions,  professedly  religious, 
but  in  reality  political;  the  real  object  of  the 
promoters  of  these  pilgrimages  being  the  restora- 
tion of  Henry  Y.  Of  this  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  a  second  article. 

VIRGIN  OV  THE  PILLAR. 

To  show  how  holy  shrines  are  manufactured, 
and  how  useful  they  are  in  augmenting  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  priesthood,  and  fur- 
thering such  political  projects  as  it  may  chance 
to  them  to  have  on  hand,  we  may  recite  in  an 
mbridged  form  the  history  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Pillar.  The  substance  of  our  narration  h  from 
the  "  Virgin's  Book,"  published  by  authority, 
and  leave  of  the  Inquisitors,  in  1688,  in  Sara- 
gOBsa,  by  Peter  Dormer.  Well,  then,  to  our 
story.  The  apostle  St.  James  came  with  seven 
new  converts  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Saragassa 
(jso  called  because  founded  by  Caesar  Augustus) ; 
and  as  they  were  sleeping  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ebro,  a  celestial  music  awakened  them  at  mid- 
night. Looking  up,  they  saw  an  army  of  angels 
nnging  sweetly,  come  down  from  heaven  with 


an  image  on  a  pillar,  which  they  placed  on  the 
ground  forty  yards  distant  from  the  river ;  and 
the  angel  that  commanded  the  host  spoke  to  St. 
James  and  said :  ''  This  image  of  our  Queen 
shall  be  the  defence  of  this  city,  where  you  have 
come  to  plant  the  Christian  religion.  Take, 
therefore,  good  courage,  for  by  her  help  and 
assistance  you  shall  not  leave  this  city  without 
reducing  all  in  it  to  your  Master's  religion ;  ana 
as  she  is  to  protect  you,  you  must  show  your 
gratitude  by  erecting  a  suitable  chapel  to  her." 

Leaving  the  image  behind  them,  the  angels 
went  up  to  heaven,  hymning  the  same  melodies. 
St.  James  and  his  seven  converts,  falling  on 
their  knees,  began  to  offer  prayers  and  thanks 
for  the  inestimable  treasure  sent  them  by  the 
angels;  and  the  next  day  they  began  to  build 
with  their  ovm  hands  a  chapel  for  Our  Lady.  In 
due  time  it  was  finished ;  kings,  princes,  devotees, 
and  pilgrims  enriched  it  with  their  gifts,  till  at 
length  its  magnificence  grew  to  such  a  pitch  that 
we  should  weary  our  readers  were  we  to  enlarge 
upon  its  glories.  It  had  a  reg^ular  staff  of  priests, 
prebendaries,  beneficiaries,  musicians,  clerks,  and 
singers.  The  fronts  of  its  altars  were  of  silver, 
in  a  frame  set  with  precious  stones.  A  golden 
lamp,  garnished  with  diamonds,  the  present  of 
Don  Juan  ol  Austria,  hung  before  it,  in  which 
twelve  wax  candies  burned  night  and  day.  The 
Virgin  had  seven  crowns,  all  of  pure  gold.  The 
largest  was  twenty-five  pounds  weight,  set  all 
over  \nth  diamonds.  The  six  smaller  ones  were 
also  profusely  garnished  with  diamonds  and  pearis. 
She  had  no  end  of  mantles,  embroidered  with 
g^ld,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  adomod  still 
further  with  roses  of  diamonds.  Of  these  latter  she 
had  so  many,  that  she  was  able  to  adorn  herself 
with  a  different  rose  every  day  for  three  years  to- 
gether. She  had  three  hundred  and  sixty  five 
necklaces  of  pearls,  being  one  for  every  day  of  the 
year;  and  six  chains  of  gold,  set  with  diamonds,  to 
throw  over  her  mantle.  This  was  only  part  of 
what  her  shrine  could  boast. 

The  Virgin's  chaplain  was  a  very  exalted  per- 
sonage indeed.  He  had  greater  spiritual  power 
and  privilege  than  any  king,  archbishop,  or  eccle- 
siastical functionary,  excepting  the  Pope.  His 
business  was  to  dress  the  image  every  morning, 
which  he  did  in  private,  without  any  assistant ; 
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drawiDg  the  curtains  of  the  canopy  round  him, 
with  a  new  kind  of  prudery,  that  no  one  might 
see  the  image  nude.  No  one — no  monarch  or 
prince  even — could  seethe  image  hut  at  a  distance; 
her  chaplain  heing  the  only  living  man  who  was 
allowed  to  make  a  near  approach.  All  the  favour 
devotees  could  obtain  was  permission  to  kiss  her 
pillar.  For  this  purpose  a  hole  was  made  in  the 
wall  behind,  and  there  pilgrims  were  allowed  to 
kneel,  and  adore  and  kiss  the  stone.  Often- 
times the  crowd  was  so  great  that  the  devotee 
could  not  get  near  enough  to  kiss  the  pillar,  and 
could  but  touch  it  with  his  finger,  and  kiss  after- 
wards the  part  of  the  finger  that  had  touched  the 
pillar. 

One  morning  in  1542,  as  Dr.  Augustin  Ra- 
mirez was  dressing  the  image,  it  talked  with 
him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  said :  "  My 
faithful  and  well -beloved  Augustin,  I  am  very 
angry  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  my  city  for 
their  ingratitude.  I  charge  you,  as  my  chap- 
lain, to  give  this  message  in  my  very  words  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Saragossa: — Ungrateful  people, 
after  my  Son  died  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  but  more  especially  for  you,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  my  chosen  city,  I  was  pleased,  two 
years  after  I  went  up  to  heaven  in  body  and 
soul,  to  pitch  upon  this  city  for  my  dwelling- 
place;  therefore  I  commanded  the  angels  to 
make  an  image  perfectly  like  my  body,  and  an- 
other of  my  Son  Jesus  on  my  arms,  and  to  set 
them  both  on  a  pillar;  and  when  both  were 
finished,  I  ordered  them  to  be  carried  in  a  pro- 
cession round  about  the  heavens  by  the  principal 
angels,  the  heavenly  host  following,  and  after 
them  the  Trinity,  who  took  me  into  their  midst ; 
and  when  this  procession  was  over  in  heaven,  I 
sent  them  down,  with  illuminations  and  music,  to 
awake  my  beloved  Janiea^  who  was  asleep  on  the 
river-side,  commanding  him,  by  my  ambassador 
Gabriel,  to  build  with  his  own  hands  a  chapel 
for  my  image,  which  he  did  accordingly;  and 
ever  since,  I  have  been  the  defence  of  this  city 
against  the  Saracen  army,  when  by  my  mighty 
power  I  killed  in  one  night  at  the  breach  fifty 
thousand  of  them,  putting  the  rest  to  a  precipitate 
flight. 

"  After  this  visible  miracle  (for  many  saw  me 
in  the  air  fighting)  I  have  delivered  them  from 


the  Moors.  How  many  times  have  I  succoured 
them  with  rain  !  how  many  sick  have  I  healed! 
how  much  liches  are  they  masters  of  by  my  un- 
shaken affection  for  them  I  And  what  is  the 
recompense  they  make  for  all  these  benefits? 
Nothing  but  ingratitude.  I  have  been  ashamed 
these  fifteen  years  to  speak  before  the  etenul 
Father,  who  made  me  Queen  of  this  city.  He 
knoweth  their  ingratitude,  and  blames  me  for  suf- 
fering so  long  their  covetousness.  And  this  very 
morning,  being  called  to  the  council  of  the  Tri- 
nity, for  passing  the  divine  decree  under  our 
hands  and  seal  for  the  bishopric  of  Saragof»a,  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  affronted  me,  saying,  I  was  not 
worthy  to  be  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Heaven, 
because  I  did  not  know  how  to  govern  and 
pimish  the  criminals  of  my  chosen  city;  audi 
have  vowed  not  to  go  again  to  the  heavenly 
court  till  I  get  satisfaction  from  my  offenders. 
So  I  do  thunder  out  this  sentence  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Saragossa,  that  I  shall  take  away 
my  image  from  them,  and  resign  my  government 
to  Lucifer.  If  they  do  not,  within  fifteen  days^ 
come  with  gifts  and  tears  and  penance,  and 
make  due  submission,  be  sure  that  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  shall  come  to  reign  over  them." 

Straightway  the  magistrates  issued  an  ordin- 
ance, enjoining  a  fast  of  fifteen  days,  in  whid 
the  babes  and  cattle  were  compelled  to  join,  to 
appease  the  Virgin,  and  prevent  her  abdica^ 
Money,  jewels,  subscriptions,  poured  in,  to  bnild 
a   larger  temple  for  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar. 
All  classes  took  part  in  the  good  work ;  even  the 
archbishop  and  the  members  of  his  family  migltt 
be  seen  from  day  to  day  with  baskets,  carrying 
stones  from  the  river  to  assist  in  raising  the  walls. 
The  erection  was  the  labour  of  very  many  yeais. 
Its  vast  but  somewhat  unshapely  bulk  attracts  the 
traveller's  notice  at  this  day.      The  clusteriog 
domes  of  the  roof,  covered  with  green,  yellow, 
and  white  glazed  tiles,  as  they  glitter  in  the  sun, 
have  an  Oriental  look.     In   the  centre  of  the 
cathedral  is  the  little  chapel  that  contains  the 
image.     The  lamps  suspended  before  it,  like  the 
eternal  fires  of  Vesta,  always  bum.     Behind  ii 
still  the  hole  at  which  the  devout  may  peep  and 
bestow  the  kiss  of  adoration.     A  railing  in  front 
keeps  off  the  profane  vulgar.     Within  the  por- 
tals (>!  the  railing  none  may  enter  save  kings  and 
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xsardinals  and  the  appointed  priests.  Women  are 
absolutely  forbidden,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules 
at  Gkdes.  The  anniversary  is  the  12th  October, 
and  on  that  day  fifty  thousand  pilgrims  have  been 
known  to  flock  into  the  town.  The  halt,  lame, 
blind,  and  countless  mendicants,  crowd  round  the 
jshrine,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  cures  there 
performeil.  Cardinal  Retz  relates  in  his  Me- 
moirs that  he  saw  here,  in  1649,  a  man  who  had 
lost  his  leg,  which  sprouted  again  on  being  rubbed 
with  oil  from  the  Virgin's  lamp.     "  God  alone," 


said  Innocent  III.,  *^  can  count  the  miracles  per- 
formed here."  Prints  of  the  pillar  are  sold  at 
the  door,  which,  being  hung  up  in  bed-rooms, 
are  said  to  expel  Satan  and  the  nightmare.  The 
Phoenician  navigators  of  early  days  carried  to 
Andalusia — the  Tarshish  of  the  Old  Testament 
— the  worship  of  Isis,  Astarte,  and  Diana,  which 
has  descended  to  our  times  in  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  in  general,  and  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar 
in  particular. 


J^Elht  ^eBBottB  jof  ^XMt  in  iht  language  td  ySttctaxt. 


BY  THE  EDITOJEL 


XI. 


THE  SALT  OF  THE  EABTH. 


Matt.  ▼.  IS. 


|HIS  is  a  short,  pointed,  condensed  sen- 
tence. It  gives  us  much  matter  in 
little  room.  The  words  were  spoken 
by  Jesus,  and  addressed  to  his  own 
disciples.  Come  and  let  us  sit  at  his  feet,  and 
hear  him,  as  it  were,  speaking  them  over  again. 
If  we  come  to  him  as  scholars,  lie  will  be  our 
teacher  still.  He  will  bestow  the  Spirit  at  our 
request,  to  open  the  parable  and  make  all  its 
meaning  plain.  Although  the  expressions  are 
figurative,  they  are  by  no  means  difficult.  The 
two  chief  words  are  the  earth  and  the  salt.  We 
shall  consider  them  separately,  and  then  apply 
the  lesson  from  both  combined. 

I.  2%e  earth  and  its  need. — It  is  quite  true 
that  the  term  "  earth,"  when  employed  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  figure  to  express  moral  relations,  is 
not  always  employed  in  the  same  sense.  Had  it 
stood  alone  here,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to 
determine  which  of  several  possible  meanings 
should  be  attached  to  it ;  but  its  connection  with 
the  other  word  "  salt,"  renders  such  an  examina- 
tion unnecessary.  Salt  stands  like  a  mirror 
before  earth,  to  receive  and  exhibit  its  precise 
import.  We  are  not  left  to  guess  which  of  its 
figurative  meanings  the  earth  here  bears.  The 
meaning  is  fixed,  and  shown  to  be  that  which 
needs  purification  and  preservation.     Obviously 


the  earth,  considered  as  requiring  salt,  is  human 
kind  lying  in  the  corruption  of  sin.  It  means 
all  mankind ;  and  all  lying  in  wickedness.  The 
Lord  Jesus  speaks  of  man,  made  in  God's  image, 
as  the  head  of  creation,  and  speaks  of  him  as 
tainted  by  sin.  A  fly  alighted  on  creation  while 
it  was  yet  yoimg,  and  its  mass  became  morally  a 
noisome  carcass.  No  portion  of  the  race  has 
escaped  the  infection.  It  is,  moreover,  the  law 
of  moral  as  well  as  of  material  corruption,  that 
the  evil  assumes  an  aggravated  form  wherever 
large  masses  are  collected  together.  As  men 
multiply,  sin  increases.  The  larger  the  heap  of 
corruptible  matter,  the  more  rapidly  it  decays. 
Hence  the  kind  and  quantity  of  depravity  in 
large  cities. 

The  use  of  the  single  term  earth  in  this  sense 
by  Him  who  came  to  redeem  it  is  calculated  to 
awaken  and  alarm  iis.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
world  that  has  gone  astray,  but  the  whole.  This 
last  and  chief  of  God's  works — this  corner-stone 
of  creation — has  fallen  from  purity.  It  is  conupt 
to  the  core.  There  is  no  soundness  in  it.  The 
only  kind  of  beings  on  earth  that  are  capable 
either  of  holiness  or  sin  have  fallen  from  holiness, 
and  are  lying  helpless  in  sin.  The  earth,  as 
represented  by  the  moral  and  spiritual  being  at 
its  head,  is  altogether  an  unclean  thing. 

By  birth  and  by  nature  a  part  of  this  corrupt 
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mass,  we  grow  up  without  uneasiness  or  alarm, 
unless  and  imtil  we  be  awakened  by  another 
voice  than  our  own.  The  corrupt  do  not  loathe 
their  own  corruption.  Sinners  do  not  of  their 
motion  grow  weary  and  ashamed  of  sin.  They 
have  no  desire  to  escape  from  the  miry  pit ;  they 
resist  and  resent  every  offer  of  aid.  Although 
all  intelligent  beings  who  are  not  in  the  pit, 
whether  they  be  angels  who  never  fell,  or  saints 
who  have  been  lifted  up,  look  on  with  inexpres- 
sible disgust  and  pity,  those  who  lie  unclean  in 
that  place  of  uncleanness  are  contented  with  their 
lot.  Corruption  is  the  element  of  the  corrupt. 
So  far  from  naturally  desiring  freedom,  and  wel- 
coming a  deliverer,  they  dread  the  approach  of 
the  hand  that  would  save  them.  When  the 
maniac's  heart  was  a  nest  of  unclean  spirits,  his 
lips  cried  out,  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee, 
thou  Jesus?"  Holiness,  instead  of  being  the 
inborn  delight  of  the  carnal  mind,  is  the  object 
of  its  strongest  aversion.  It  is  in  a  day  of  Al- 
mighty power  that  the  impure  are  made  willing 
to  be  led  into  purity. 

Here  lies  the  most  dreadful  feature  of  our  case: 
we  are  not  only  vile,  but  vileness  is  our  nature ; 
so  that  we  cleave  to  it  with  the  strength  and 
steadiness  of  an  instinct.  If  the  case  of  a  sinner 
in  his  sin  could  be  justly  compared  to  the  case 
of  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  the  water,  and  is 
in  danger  of  being  drowned,  all  would  be  easy. 
To  help  the  willing  is  a  simple  task,  and  is  gene- 
rally successful.  But  the  actual  condition  of  the 
problem  is  precisely  the  reverse.  Souls  in  sin 
love  to  be  in  it;  the  spiritually  corrupt  love 
corruption. 

It  behoves  us  to  look  this  matter  in  the  face, 
and  be  aware  of  the  desperate  state  of  the  fallen, 
ourselves  and  our  neighbours.  It  is  not  by  a 
wish  for  heaven  that  the  corrupt  can  escape  from 
their  corruption  and  become  new  creatures. 
From  its  first  plan  to  its  final  consummation  in 
glory,  sovereign  free  mercy  has  done  all  the  work 
of  redemption.  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0 
God,  and  renew  a  tight  spirit  within  me."  The 
first  faint  uneasiness  under  guilt,  and  the  first 
faint  desires  to  be  free,  are  marks  of  the  Spirit's 
motion  in  my  heart:  let  me  not  quench  the 
Spirit,  lest  that  blessed  messenger  depart  and 
leave  me ;  let  me  yield  to  the  drawing  which  I 


now  feel,  and  these  everlasting  arms  will  draw 
me  more. 

n.  The  salt  cmd  tis  properties. — Jesus,  address- 
ing his  own  disciples,  said,  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth."  A  portion  of  the  corrupt  mass  can- 
not become  the  salt  to  preserve  the  rest  of  it. 
The  salt  is  different  from  the  earth.  It  is  new. 
It  is  the  w^ork  of  Gt)d  in  the  r^eneration. 

Those  who  have  been  forgiven  and  renewed 
are  the  salt ;  but  why  has  their  Redeemer  given 
them  that  peculiar  name  ?  What  feature  of  their 
character,  or  form  of  their  usefulness,  does  this 
figurative  expression  indicate  ?  The  word  teaches 
us  something  about  the  new  creature  in  respect 
both  to  what  it  is,  and  to  what  it  does ;  a  lesson 
regarding  both  its  nature  and  its  use  lies  wrapped 
in  the  parable. 

In  nature  the  new  creature  is  not  allied  to  the 
corruption  that  is  in  the  world.  It  is  an  incor- 
ruptible thing.  Left  to  itself  it  does  not  become 
noisesome ;  it  continues  pure.  There  are  indeed 
mixtures  of  the  old  man  in  a  Christian  while  be 
remains  in  the  body ;  but  the  new  life  from  the 
Lord  which  has  been  quickened  within  him  is 
like  its  origin  and  its  Author.  Although  it  be 
lodged  among  earthly  things,  itself  is  not  eartUj. 
Although  it  is  sadly  true  that  even  a  ChnsdiB 
falls  frequently  into  sin,  yet  the  new  man  cxeUd 
within  him  ^'  cannot  ein,  because  he  is  ben  d 
God." 

As  to  the  use  of  Chnst's  disciples  in  the  world, 
the  Lord  clearly  and  impressively  made  kaown 
his  mind  when  he  called  them  "  the  salt  of  the 
earth."     This  designation  should  be  as  easily  and 
correctly  understood  as  the  speech  of  a  com- 
mander, who  cries  aloud  to  his  soldiers,  "  Ye  are 
the  defenders  of  your  country,"  as  be  leads  them 
forward  to  repel  an  invading  foe.     If  we  c(«ifine 
our  view  to  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  hii 
people,  we  shall  run  away  mth  half  a  truth,  and 
convert  it  into  a  full  error.     He  does  something 
for  them — something  greater  than  eye  hath  seen, 
or  ear  heard,  or  heart  conceived;  but  he  does 
something  with  them  too.     Nay  more :  he  worki 
for  them  first,  in  order  that  he  may  work  hy 
them  then.    He  buys  them  off  from  Satan's  bond- 
age with  the  price  of  his  own  blood,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  a  band  of  sons  and  daughters 
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wlio  shall  yield  themselves  willing  instruments 
imto  him,  for  Lis  work  of  righteousness  in  the 
world.  He  redeems  them  from  their  sin,  that 
he  may  employ  them  in  his  own  service.  As  to 
the  fact  that  true  disciples  are  of  use  to  their 
Lord,  the  whole  Bihle  is  full  and  clear ;  and  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  turns  their  talents  to 
account,  a  world  of  meaning  is  contained  in  the 
one  word  "  salt."  When  he  has  forgiven  and 
renewed  some,  he  places  them  in  contact  with 
the  remaining  mass,  as  an  instrument  to  preserve 
and  purify  it.  The  errand  on  which  he  came  is 
to  save  the  lost ;  he  is  straitened  till  his  work 
be  done ;  his  ilisciples,  partaking  of  his  Spirit, 
should  he  straitened  too.  Paul  greatly  longed 
after  certain  inhabitants  of  Philippi  whom  he 
knew ;  but  ho  longed  after  them  *^  in  the  bowels 
of  Jesus  Cbrist."  It  was  as  a  member  of  Christ's 
body  that  he  felt  that  throb  of  compassion  for 
human  kind.  It  was  the  Saviom-'s  own  com- 
ptSBion  circulating  through  the  soul  of  the  saved 
man  that  stimulated  him  to  zeal  for  his  brethren. 
The  word  of  Christ  is,  as  it  were,  a  two-edged 
sword ;  it  is  a  promise  and  a  command  in  one. 
He  gives  what  he  demands,  and  demands  what 
he  gives.  The  same  master  both  gives  the  talents 
and  requires  an  account  of  their  outlay.  He 
sends  none  on  a  warfare  at  their  own  charges ; 
but  when  he  has  been  at  charges  with  any  one, 
and  fully  furnished  him,  he  does  not  exempt  him 
from  the  warfare.  ^'  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  eartli." 
Look  to  the  upper  side  of  that  word,  and  its 
meaning  is — Christ  has  redeemed  and  purified 
hia  own ;  look  to  the  under  side,  and  its  meaning 
is — Christians  should  be  in  the  world  witnesses 
of  Christ  and  winners  of  souls.  Elsewhere  this 
double  truth  is  divided,  and  both  its  sides  sepa- 
rately displayed: — *'  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price ; 
therefore,  glorify  God." 

Now  for  the  lessons. 

1.  Tliere  is  much  of  the  "earth"  stilL— The 
portion  that  has  been  broken  off  and  purified  is 
comparatively  small ;  the  bulk  of  the  world  lies 
in  a  state  of  corruption.  The  majority  of  man- 
kind worship  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
The  nations,  without  knowing  the  reason,  have 
rejected  tlie  living  God,  because  impurity  does 
not  like  to  come  near  the  consuming  fire.     It 


is  not  an  innocent  and  child-like  form  of  wor- 
ship into  which  the  nations  have  fallen.  It  is 
evil  in  its  nature  and  its  effects.  It  dishonours 
Grod  and  destroys  men. 

But  even  in  countries  where  divine  truth  is 
known,  and  divine  worship  set  up,  great  num- 
bers remain  almost  as  deeply  corrupt  as  the 
heathen.  Certain  districts  of  our  great  cities, 
and  certain  classes  of  our  teeming  population, 
live  without  God  in  the  world.  Even  within 
the  communion  of  Christian  churches,  and 
within  the  circle  of  Christian  families,  much  of 
the  "  earth  "  remains  unchanged.  0  !  if  there 
were  missionaries  ready  for  the  work,  the  mis- 
sion field  is  wide  and  near.  A  mighty  work 
must  be  done  ere  the  earth  be  penetrated  and 
pervaded  by  the  salt  of  divine  truth,  held  in 
the  life  and  conversation  of  consistent  Chris- 
tians. 

2.  There  is  little  of  tJie  salt, — There  are  not 
many  nations  in  the  world  called  by  the  name 
of  Christ ;  and  even  of  these,  comparatively  few 
have  actually  been  transformed  into  his  like- 
ness.    Alas !  Christians  are  still  a  little  flock. 

But  we  must  beware  lest  we  stumble  here  on 
the  other  side.  It  would  indeed  be  an  error 
indolently  to  assume  that  all  are  Chnstians  who 
assume  the  name ;  but  it  would  be  also  an  error 
on  the  other  side  peevishly  to  make  the  number 
of  Christians  less  than  it  is.  It  is  as  much  our 
duty  to  own  what  Otod  has  wrought  in  the 
world  by  his  grace,  as  to  lament  the  corruption 
that  still  so  widely  prevails.  If  it  be  true  on 
the  one  side  that  there  is  little  salt,  it  is  true 
on  the  other  side  that  there  is  a  little.  There 
has  been  a  little  all  along,  and  the  Spirit  poured 
out  is  at  present  creating  more.  While  we  grieve 
that  the  number  of  true  Christians  is  so  small, 
we  ought  also  to  be  thankful  that  it  is  so  great. 
Many  have  been  added  to  the  Lord  in  our  own 
day,  and  he  would  be  offended  if  we  should 
refuse  to  own  the  fact.  True  Christians  are  so 
many  that  we  should  greatly  rejoice  in  God's 
goodness ;  and  yet  true  Christians  are  so  few 
that  we  should  not  sit  down  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  the  world.  The  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  us ;  whereof  we  are  glad.  What  has 
been  done  should  effectually  rebuke  our  repin- 
ing ;  but  what  remains  to  be  done  should  pre- 
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vent  us  from  making  this  our  rest.  The  true 
attitude  of  Christians  at  the  present  time,  on 
either  side,  is  to  thank  God  for  giving  us  much 
salt,  and  give  him  no  rest  till  we  get  more. 
Indeed,  the  design  of  our  Father  in  giving  us 
drops,  is  to  stimulate  our  desire  for  showers. 
When  we  are  permitted  to  see  sinners  coming 
to  Christ  by  tens,  he  expects  that  the  sight 
will  send  us  to  his  throne  with  ceaseless  suppli- 
cations that  he  would  arise  in  the  power  of  his 
love  and  draw  them  to  himself  in  thousands. 

3.  llieve  is  little  saltness. — We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  there  is  not  much  salt  in  the 
great  mass  of  a  corrupt  world ;  and  it  is  our 
duty  now  to  point  out,  further,  that  there  is 
little  savour  even  in  the  sah  itself.  Christians 
are  few  in  the  world  ;  and  grace  is  feeble  in 
Christians.  The  Lord  himself,  in  his  lessons 
on  this  subject,  clearly  indicated  that  even  the 
salt  may,  in  some  measure,  lose  its  pungency 
and  power.  It  is  a  sad  and  obvious  fact,  which 
may  be  read  ou  the  surface  of  society,  that  even 
true  disciples  are  more  or  less  conformed  to  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  Indeed,  it  seems,  in 
some  cases,  to  be  the  specific  aim  of  the  ^*  salt " 
to  be  as  like  "  earth  "  as  it  can.  The  preserver 
labours  to  become  indistinguishable  from  the 
corruption  which  it  is  sent  to  cure ;  and,  alas ! 
it  often  labours  in  this  direction  with  abundant 
success.  Christians,  with  much  trouble  and 
care,  disguise  their  Christianity.  The  saltness 
is  perse veringly  bleached  out  of  the  salt,  lest 
the  neighbouring  corruption  should  smart  under 
its  pungency. 

This  is  not  the  discontented  complaint  of  one 
who  can  see  no  good  among  his  fellows.  It  is 
not  a  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  sentence  of 
condemnation  spoken  by  croaking  lips  and 
guided  by  a  jaundiced  eye.  It  is  the  truth ; 
and  it  is  plainly  spoken,  because  truth  is  neces- 
sary and  salutary.  I  speak  it  from  the  certain 
knowledge  that  the  case  requires  it,  and  with  a 
fervent  hope  that  to  speak  it  plainly  will  do 
good.  I  give  forth  the  warning,  not  from  a  de- 
spairing, but  from  a  hopeful  heart.  In  dealing 
with  the  vineyard,  I  would  fain  follow  the  steps 
of  our  Father  the  husbandman  :  if  the  tree  were 
hopelessly  barren,  I  would  let  it  alone ;  but 
when  a  tree   is   bringing  forth   some   fruit,   I 


would  like  to  prune  it  that  it  may  bring  fordi 
more  fruit.  There  is  some  savour  in  the  salt; 
but  why  should  there  not  be  more  ?  Great  is 
the  bounty  of  the  Giver,  and  great  is  the  world's 
need. 

What  is  the  rule  which  secretly,  habitually, 
effectively  shapes  your  conduct  ?  Is  it  the  way 
of  the  world,  or  the  will  of  your  Sariour? 
This  is  a  great  question,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily very  difficult.  We  do  not  drag  you 
through  minute  details.  We  .ask  your  atten- 
tion only  to  the  chief  motive  power.  The 
flowing  stream  which  drives  all  the  complex 
machinery  of  your  life — ^is  it  the  frothy  fashion 
of  the  world,  or  the  strong  deep  love  of  Christ, 
in  giving  himself  for  you?  The  wheel  which 
the  fashion  of  the  world  drives  is,  like  those  of 
Ezekiers  vision,  so  high  that  it  is  dreadful ;  bat, 
unlike  them,  it  is  not  full  of  eyes  round  about— 
it  is  blind  all  over.  An  uncounted  number  of 
busy  little  wheels  are  dependent  on  its  power. 
Great  are  the  noise  and  dust ;  great  the  sweat 
and  toil.  Do  you  grind  in  that  treadmill?  If 
you  do,  you  may  be  weary,  but  you  will  not  get 
rest. 

On  the  other  sido  of  Jordan, 
In  the  sweet  field*  of  Eden, 
Where  the  Tree  of  Life  is  blooming. 
There  is  rest  for  the  waarjr — 

the  weary  who  walk  with  Christ,  and  work  for 
his  cause ;  but  though  the  god  of  this  world 
gives  his  worshippers  hard  work,  he  has  no  rest 
remaining  for  them  when  the  work  is  done. 

But  the  fashion  of  the  world  is  not  only  made 
in  secret  the  real  motive  power  in  life,  it  is  in 
many  cases  openly  confessed  as  the  rule.  Others 
did  the  same;  it  was  common  in  the  place; 
what  would  the  world  say,  if  we  should  take 
another  course  ? — these  and  other  similar  cur- 
rent phrases,  like  floating  straws,  show  the 
direction  and  the  force  of  the  current.  Tha 
plea  is  worthless.  It  will  not  stand  in  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day;  it  will  not  em 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  common  sense.  For  tbe 
food,  the  drink,  the  dress,  the  education,  tbe 
company,  the  conduct  of  yourselves  and  your 
children,  fling  away  at  once  and  for  ever  tbe 
fashion  of  a  giddy  world,  and  take  as  your 
guiding  rule  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  bought 
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Ab  long  as  you  meanly  tread  in  tlie  track 
lorrupt  world,  you  do  the  world  no  good. 
Bait  has  lost  its  savour.     To  he  near  vou 
not  trouble  an  unconverted  man.      Your 
8  80  like  his  own,  that  your  presence  is  no 
of.      The  profane  may  count  you  a  gootl 
r ;   hut   Christ  counts  you  an   unfaithful 
ss.     On  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  en- 
to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  with  Christ, 
presence  would  be  a  reproof  to  wickedness, 
footprints  a  guide  to  the  wanderer,  your 
a  support  to  younger  disciples.     Salt  of 
arth,  do  not  let  go  your  savour.     Chris- 
let  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  be  also 
.  in  you. 

The  salt  is  too  seldom  laid  upon  the  dc- 
g  to  preserve  and  restore  it. — Even  where 
is  salt  with  the  savour  in  it,  the  benefit 
a  great  measure  lost  for  want  of  the  need- 
intact.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  is  salt 
and  corruption  yonder — salt,  it  may  be, 
)  square,  and  corruption  in  the  lane ;  unless 
meet,  the  one  cannot  enjoy  the  blessedness 
reiving,  nor  the  other  the  greater  blessed- 
of  imparting,  good.  The  preserving  salt 
interpenetrate  the  bodv  which  needs  pre- 


servation, and  lie  in  contact  with  all  its  parts. 
Thus  the  Saviour  did,  and  thus  should  the 
saved  do.  He  was  the  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners;  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners 
should  I  also  be. 

This  is  the  true  secret  of  a  home  mission. 
The  best  Christians  are  those  who  are  most 
like  Christ.  The  Holy  One  came  from  a  holy 
heaven  and  dwelt  in  a  sinful  world  ;  while  there 
he  cast  himself  in  the  way  of  the  worst ;  and 
wept  over  them  when  they  would  not  permit 
him  to  come  near.  G-o,  ye  who  are  bought  by 
his  blood,  and  bear  his  name — go,  and  do  like- 
wise. By  close  communing  with  the  Lord 
Jesus,  keep  the  savour  in  your  salt;  and  by 
close  contact  with  those  who  are  dead  in  sins, 
let  the  earth  in  its  corruptest  parts  get  the 
benefit  of  a  pungent  reproof.  Be  alternately 
much  with  the  great  Giver,  God  in  Christ ;  and 
the  needy  receiver,  a  godless  world.  These  are 
the  two  things  worth  living  for — getting  from 
the  Saviour,  and  giving  to  the  lost  "  Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give."  It  is  when 
Christians  have  "a  savour  of  Christ"  upon 
their  spirit  and  conduct,  that  they  become  *'  a 
savour  of  life  "  to  those  who  are  dead  in  sin. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


A  UEAVT  BVBDEir  A5D  A  LOST  HOPS. 


«« 


For  mjr  tiek  soul  is  darkened  unto  death 

With  shadows  from  the  suffering  it  hath  seen ; 

The  strong  foundations  of  mine  ancient  faith 

Sink  tnm  beneath  me — whereon  shall  I  lean  ?"— Mas.  Huiaxs. 


^(ivembtr  SS. 

HE  first  glance  at  the  changed  expres- 
sion of  Nina's  face  this  morning  told 
me  that  the  scene  of  last  night  was 
no  dream,  as  in  my  surprise  and  be- 
rment  I  was  almost  inclined  to  think  it. 
»eal  of  sorrow  had  been  too  deeply  imprinted 
those  lovely  features  to  be  effaced,  but  over 
ipon  it  sat  a  look  of  wonderful  rest,  and 
and  peace — even  of  joy.     And  she  said  to 


me  before  going  to  her  work :  "  0  Ben6e  I  I 
can  tell  the  poor  sufferers  now  of  One  that  can 
help  them.  There  are  so  many  to  whom  human 
hands  and  skill  can  bring  no  relief.  That  has 
been  the  worst  trial.  But  the  love,  and  grace, 
and  salvation  of  Jesus  can  do  even  this ! " 

I  think  mamma  understands  it.  **  Dear  child  1 " 
she  said,  when  I  told  her,  '^  she  was  indeed  a 
weary  and  heavy-laden  one.  And  the  Lord 
Jesus  certainly  specially  calls  such.    He  is  in- 
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deed,  I  am  sure,  all  iLat  Nina  says.  Only  our 
faith  is  so  weak,  our  hearts  so  cold,  our  lives  so 
unworthy.  But  I  have  long  thought  and  hoped, 
and,  since  I  heard  of  him  from  dear  little  Lilian's 
Bible,  I  know^  that  he  loves  us.  Perhaps,  when 
we  see  him  at  last  face  to  face,  we  shall  find  we 
have  made  many  mistakes,  and  that  our  greatest 
error  has  been  to  doubt  the  fulness  of  his  love, 
and  to  be  so  much  afraid  of  him.  I  am  very 
weak,  Renee,  in  body  and  in  spirit.  I  can  only 
cling  to  his  cross.  But  even  that^  Lilian  says, 
is  enough,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  G^d  teaches 
her.  And  if  I  cling  to  him,  he  says  he  will  in 
*  no  wise  cast  out.' " 

My  precious  mother  I  bow  sweet  and  calm  her 
dear  face  looked  as  she  8p<^e. 

Uncle  Lucien  was  better  to-day ;  able  to  leave 
his  room.  Augustine  says  nothing  is  spoken  of 
in  the  city  but  the  victories  in  the  provinces  and 
the  great  sortie  About  ixi  be  made.  After  I  sup- 
posed the  latter  had  left,  I  went  into  the  library 
for  a  book,  and  found  him  standing  with  his  arm 
leaning  on  one  of  the  book-shelves,  and  his  brow 
resting  on  his  hand.  He  seemed  lost  in  thought, 
but  thonght  so  painful  and  troubled  that  I  felt 
no  scruple  in  disturbing  it.  I  went  up  to  him 
and  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

*'  Well?  Renee,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm 
round  me,  and  looking  in  my  face  with  a  weary 
smile. 

"  Dear  Augustine,"  I  said,  '*  I  am  afraid  yon 
are  overdoing  yourself.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  rest  a  little?" 

"  It  is  not  what  I  do,  Renee,"  he  answered, 
"  but  what  I  cannot  do !" 

'*  You  mean  there  is  so  much  suffering  that 
cannot  be  relieved?" 

"Yes!" 

"  Nina  said  the  same  this  morning.  It  must 
be  very  sad." 

"  But  Nina  can  do  what  I  cannot,  Ren6e." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Comfort  the  dying ;  speak  to  them  of  a 
hope  which  remains  when  those  of  earth  are 
fled." 

"  Augustine !  you  bolieye  in  that  hope  now ; 
Oh!  thank  God!" 

"  I  do  not  know,  Renee,"  he  answered  wearily; 
"  when  I  wished  to  believe  I  could  not.     Now — 


But  this  at  least  I  believe :  death  is  no  annihila- 
tion.  I  have  seen  many  die ;  how  many  I  could 
not  reckon  :  some  have  died  with  holy  words  of 
faith  and  peace  on  their  cold  lips,  some  in  blind 
trust  in  the  rites  and  power  of  the  Church,  some 
in  physical  anguisli  which  absorbed  every  sense, 
some  in  mortal  dread  and  fear.  Looks  of  m- 
xious  questioning  from  dying  eyes  haunt  ne 
sleeping  and  waking.  At  first  I  used  to  spesk 
of  glory,  of  patriotism,  and — God  forgive  me  I— 
of  annihilation.  But  in  vain.  When  Desth 
comes  in  the  rush  of  battle,  or  in  the  supreme 
moment  of  some  strong  excitement,  or  before  tbe 
gaze  of  assembled  multitudes,  he  may  be  met 
with  these.  But  when  his  slowly  coming  foot- 
steps are  watched  for  from  the  quiet  bed,  not  so, 
not  so !  I  have  seen  this.  And  I  must  go  bick 
to  one  such  now — a  fair-haired  Saxon  boj, 
whose  blue  eyes  fueroe  my  soul  with  their  silent 
wistful  pleading.  I  am  the  only  one  in  the 
ward  that  can  speak  his  native  tongue.  He  did 
not  fear  the  cannon's  fire,  he  says,  but  there  if 
another  from  which  he  shrinks.  And  I  cannot 
help  him." 

A  little   figure  stole  up  to  us,  and  Lflim 
slipped  her  hand  into  Augustine's,  saying,  "Tike 
me  with  you,  M.  Augustine,  to  tell  that  poor 
boy  of  Jesus."     She  had  been  in  the  room  ffli- 
noticed  all  the  time. 

"  My  dear  little  girl,  it  is  no  place  for  you," 
Augustine  answered.  But  she  pleaded  so  ear- 
nestly and  persistently  that  at  last  he  yielded. 

It  must  have  been  a  touching  scene,  and 
Augustine's  eyes  were  dim  as  he  told  nie  bow 
the  poor  dying  boy  had  hailed  her  as  a  God-sent 
messenger,  and  how  the  sweet  words  of  divine 
love  and  grace  she  spoke  (through  his  lips— she 
does  not  know  Geiiuan)  had  brought  back  a 
mother's  long-forgotten  teachings,  and  answered 
every  question  of  the  young  shrinking  spirit, 
and  how  he  had  died  at  last  with  the  name  of 
Jesns  on  his  lips,  and  peace  in  the  once  troubled 
eyes. 

And  for  Augustine  himself — what  were  those 
words  to  him  ?  I  know  not,  but  I  trust  tbem 
to  time  and  to  God. 

Novemler  24. — ^This  day  has  been  one  to  be 
marked  with  gold  in  our  calendar.  Victor  hss 
been  with  us  for  eight  hours.     Our  Victor,  so 
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danged  and  yet  the  same.  The  same  bright 
joyous  spirit,  the  same  warm,  loring  heart,  the 
same  sparkling  gaiety  of  word  and  manner.  Yet 
Ckilonel  Labaadi^re  says  there  is  no  officer  in  his 
battalion  trusted  and  honoured  as  he  is.  Brave, 
yet  not  rash ;  commanding  at  once  the  love  and 
obedience  of  his  men ;  more  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical in  military  matters  than  many  of  our  oldest 
officers.  High  praise  this  from  Colonel  Labau- 
di^re,  no  lenient  judge  in  such  things.  Where 
are  my  old  fears  for  Victor  now  ?  He  has  been 
promoted ;  alas !  that  it  should  have  been  over 
the  dead  body  of  a  fallen  comrade ! 

We  talked  little  of  the  war  to-day.  Victor 
said  he  wanted  to  leave  the  din  of  battle  and 
crash  of  weapons  behind,  and  to  have  a  "  home 
daj."  The  hours  were  all  too  short  for  all  he 
had  to  say.  Victor  had  so  mudi  to  ask  about 
each.  His  bright  face  looked,  as  it  often  does 
now,  very  thoughtful  when  I  told  hun  of  Nina's 
Dew-found  peace.  But  it  is  a  thoughtfulness 
pieasant  to  see.  He  was  detennined  to  see  Nina^ 
and  Augustine  fetched  her  home  before  he  left ; 
the  ambulance  is  so  near,  only  a  few  minutes* 
walk  from  our  house.  I  think  she  told  him  of 
the  hope  and  rest  that  have  come  to  her.  Her 
stay  was  very  short,  as  she  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  from  the  ambulance  just  then ;  but 
there  was  something  in  the  lingering  tenderness 
of  the  brotherly  embrace  he  gave  her  when  they 
parted  that  made  me  think  so,  as  well  as  in  the 
wistful  gaze  with  which  he  followed  her  to  the 
door. 

It  was  very  hard  to  let  him  go,  especially  as  a 
great  battle  will  be  fought  before  we  see  him 
i^^n.  He  lingered  till  the  last  moment  pos- 
sible— his  horse  had  been  waiting  at  the  door 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour — and  then  held 
each  of  us  in  an  embrace  that  seemed  as  if  it 
would  never  unloose.  Bear,  dear  Victor  I  how 
delightful  it  will  be  when  we  can  be  all  together 
once  more.  To  think  that  may  be  in  a  week ! 
for  with  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Paris  the  war 
will  assuredly  end.  01  the  coming  battle  I  will 
not  think,  and  God  will,  I  know,  protect  our 
Victor. 

How  manly  and  handsome  he  looked  as  he 
turned  his  face  up  to  the  window  from  which  we 
watched  him  ride  off,  with  the  red  glow  of  the 


wintry  sunset  lighting  it  up,  and  glancing  on  his 
bright  uniform,  as  he  raised  his  cap  with  a  part- 
ing bow  and  smile  I  Only  one  sliadow  rests  on 
the  pleasant  memories  of  this  day:  he  thinks 
mamma  so  sadly  changed,  even  since  he  saw  her 
last.  We,  who  are  \y\\h  her  constantly,  do  not 
see  it^  he  says.  Perhaps  not.  Still  it  is  only 
exhaustion,  weakness ;  when  this  terrible  strain 
is  over,  I  hope  she  may  soon  rally.  She  has 
been  almost  as  weak  before. 

Novemler  26, — ^Why  do  I  take  up  my  pen  to- 
night ?  To  write  an  epitaph  for  the  grave  of  a 
buried  hope  ?  I  told  myself  that  it  was  dying 
long  ago — sometimes  that  it  was  dead.  But 
love  and  hope  die  hard.  0  L4on  I  doubly  lost 
— lost  in  life,  and  lost  in  deatb  I  For  who  shall 
tell  us  of  your  grave  ? 

My  mother  and  Nina  bow  their  heads  meekly 
to  the  will  of  God,  but  I  cannot,  I  cannot. 
Nina  spoke  to-night  with  quivering  lips  of  the 
love  and  pity  that  had  withheld  this  final  blo?r 
till  she  had  found  shelter,  and  refuge,  and  sym- 
pathy in  the  shielding  arms  of  Jesus.  ''  On  his 
breast  I  can  bear  it,"  she  said.  "  I  almost  feel 
as  if  L^on  were  nearer  me  now.  For  I  know  he 
is  with  Jesus,  and  Jesus  is  with  me.  When  we 
meet  again,  it  will  be  to  part  no  more,  and  I 
shall  never  grieve  him  then.  For  there  will  be 
no  sin  in  the  Father's  house  above." 

But  I  can  see  no  love,  no  mercy,  no  pity — 
only  a  cruel,  cruel  blow.  I  suppose  it  is  that  I 
have  no  iaith.     0  Leon,  Leon  I 

November  26. — I  am  calmer  now.  Last  night 
my  soul  was  dark  and  bitter,  and  I  could  see  no 
break  in  the  cloud,  but  mamma  and  Nina  shame 
me.  To  mamma  he  was  all  he  was  to  me ;  to 
Nina  more.  Yet  they  submit ;  and  little  Lilian, 
missing  her  lost  mother's  beloved  face,  and  voice, 
and  touch  each  day,  looks  up  to  God  with  teariul 
eyes,  and  smiles  upon  us.  We  have  felt  the 
comfort  of  her  sweet  childlike  faith  and  sym- 
pathy to-day.  Nina  went  to  her  work  as  usual, 
with  the  look  of  peace  her  sad  pale  face  always 
wears  now.  Mamma  bears  it  very  quietly, 
chiefly  speaking  of  it  to  comfoi-t  me.  Can  it  be 
that  she  thinks  she  will  so  soon  join  him  ? 

The  news  came  to  us  yesterday.  General 
Trochu  had  received  a  communication  from  the 
German  head-quarters  containing  answers  to  the 
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inquiries  as  to  several  missing  officers :  some  are 
prisoners  in  Germany,  some  have  died  in  the 
hospitals  or  on  the  battle-field ;  but  Leon's  fate 
is  not  positively  kno^vn.  He  did  not  go  into 
Germany  after  Sedan  ;  the  only  one  of  his  brother 
officers  who  did  so,  saw  him  go  down  while  head- 
ing a  desperate  charge  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
German  guns,  so  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  he  met  it  there.  Thus  has  perished  the 
hope  of  so  many  weary  weeks. 

November  27, — Yesterday  Uncle  Lucien  re- 
joined his  battalion ;  he  is  nearly  well,  still  far 
from  fit  for  exposure  to  this  severe  weather. 
But  last  evening  all  the  city  gates  were  closed  in 
preparation  for  the  approaching  struggle. 

To-day  M.  Delille  was  to  have  visited  mamma, 
as  she  wished  to  confess.  Instead  came  a  strange 
priest,  whose  name  even  I  did  not  know.  But 
he  was  a  man  with  a  gentle  face  and  benevolent 
manner.  Mamma  had  rather  dreaded  lest  Father 
Delille  should  forbid  us  to  read  Lilian's  Bible, 
and  should  thus  deprive  her  of  her  gpreatest 
solace  and  help.  But  M.  Delille  was  ill.  The 
good  priest  asked  mamma  did  she  find  anything 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  the  ■ 
Sacraments  ?  She  told  him  she  thought  she  had 
learned  nothing  from  it  but  to  love  God  more 
and  to  wish  to  serve  him  better.  And  that  is 
certainly  the  truth  with  her.  She  seems  to 
receive  unquestioningly  all  the  new  light  with- 
out losing  any  of  the  old.  She  does  not  see  how 
different  and  opposed  are  the  teachings  of  the 
Cliurch  to  what  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
w^ords  that  fill  her  with  such  rest  and  peace. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  such.  The  con- 
fessor was  satisfied,  and  to  her  great  joy  gave  his 
sanction  to  her  reading  the  Bible,  only  advising 
her  to  confine  herself  to  the  gospels,  to  the  story 
of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  All  should  be 
familiar  with  that,  he  said;  the  epistles  were 
full  of  doctrines  and  deep  teachings  that  the 
Church  alone  could  explain  to  her  weak  and 
simple  children.  I  think  Father  Delille  would 
have  done  othci*wise. 

This  sacrament  of  confession  puzzles  Lilian. 
I  asked  did  she  never  confess  her  sins  ?  and  she 
answered,  with  intense  surprise,  **  Oh !  made- 
moiselle, yes;  but  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  not  to 
man.     Of  coui-se  I  used  to  tell  mamma  when  I 


had  been  naughty,  but  she  used  to  say  she  could 
not  see  my  heart,  and  that  Jesus  could.  We  do 
not  understand  our  own  hearts,  Mademoiselle 
Renee,"  how  then  can  we  understand  other 
people's  ?'■' 

**  Does  your  Bible  say  nothing  about  confes- 
sion, then?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  a  great  deal !  shall  I  show  you 
what  it  says?"  And  the  little  fingers  turned 
rapidly  over  the  pages  she  knows  so  well,  and 
pointed  out  first  one  text,  then  another,  in  which 
confession  was  enjoined.  But,  as  she  says,  it 
seems  confession  to  God  that  is  meant,  not  to 
man  !  More  and  more  I  feel  that,  if  we  under- 
stand the  Bible  aright,  its  teachings  are  different 
from  those  of  our  Church. 

KovemJjer  28. — To-day  the  city  has  resounded 
from  early  morning  with  the  marching  of  troops, 
the  clatter  of  horsemen,  the  rolling  of  artillery 
waggons,  the  pealing  of  bugles,  and  the  beat  of 
drums.  Orderlies  dashed  hither  and  thither. 
Eager  excited  crowds  lined  the  streets  and  boule- 
vards. Hope  and  expectancy  lighted  every  eye, 
thrilled  every  heart.  To-morrow,  it  is  thought, 
the  great  effort  will  be  made.  One  hundred 
thousand  men  are  massed  at  Yincennes  under 
Ducrot ;  fifteen  thousand  under  Yinoy  at  YiHe- 
Juif.  Immense  bodies  of  troops  stand  in  shelter 
of  the  fort  guns  as  reserves.  One  thought,  os0 
hope,  one  prayer  fills  every  heart.  What  will* 
my  next  entry  ? 

November  29. — It  is  reported  that  our  gallint 
troops  have  driven  back  the  Prussians ;  that  yic- 
tory,  great,  glori<^8,  but  as  yet  incomplete,  has 
crowned  our  arms.  This  morning  Augustine 
left  at  six  o'clock  with  the  ambulances  for  the 
scene  of  action.  The  cannonade  from  the  forti 
was  terrific  during  the  night.  The  govemmeot 
has  appealed  to  private  families  to  receive  the 
convalescent  wounded,  lest  the  hospitals  should 
be  too  few  for  the  need.  Ah  I  the  victcoy 
with  which  our  hearts  thrill  must  be  dearly 
bought !  We  have  offered  three  beds,  but  they  are 
as  yet  unfilled.    There  was  no  lack  of  volunteers. 

November  30, — No  decisive  news  yet.  Yes- 
terday's triumph  is  said  to  have  been  compro- 
mised by  a  sudden  swelling  of  the  Mame, 
rendering  General  Ducrot 's  bridge  of  boats  too 
short.     We  are  indebted  only  to  Louis  for  in- 
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formation.  Intense  excitement  and  conflioting 
ramoui-s  fill  the  city,  but  placards  are  on  every 
wall  bearing  Trochu's  affirmation  that  "  All  is 
going  well ! " 

For  France— but  for  us  ?  How  faros  it  with 
our  dear  ones?  This  suspense  is  terrible,  and 
the  strain  is  telling  fearfully  on  mamma. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

WHAT  THE  STARS  SAW  AT  GQAMPIQNY. 

"  The  stars  hang  bright  abore. 
Silent,  aa  if  they  watched  the  sleeping  earth.** 

Ck)LKRII>OE. 

December  5, — It  is  over — the  suspense  and  the 
hope ;  for  the  suspense  we  have  certainty,  for  the 
hope  despair.  Certainty,  that  for  us  is  desola- 
tion ;  despair,  that  no  coming  victory  can  dispel, 
no  late-won  peace  remove.  What  signifies  it  to 
us  that  our  beaten  troops  are  back  once  more  in 
the  shelter  of  the  forts  ?  As  well  there  as  be- 
yond the  belt  of  steel  and  .fire  which  girds  us  in 
to  our  doom,  which  has  robbed  us  of  him  with- 
out whom  victory  were  an  empty  name,  peace  a 
mockery !  For  all  that  is  left  to  us  of  our  Vic- 
tor,— our  bright,  young,  gallant  Victor, — is  a 
haunting  memory — not  even  a  grave!  And  I 
was  so  sure  that  God  would  save  him !  I  cannot 
write  to-night ;  I  dare  not  if  I  could. 

December  10. — A  week  has  passed  since  the 
fatal  day  which  brought  us  the  bitter  tidings  of 
Victor's  death.  I  have  had  no  time  and  no  heart 
to  write  since.  But  this  evening,  as  I  am  sitting 
alone  in  the  oppressive  stillness  of  my  mother's 
room,  broken  only  by  her  low,  quick  breathing 
and  the  soft  tick  of  the  clock,  intensely  heard  in 
the  painful  quiet,  I  feel  it  will  be  a  relief  to  pour 
forth  the  sorrowful  story  to  the  mute  friend  that 
has  been  the  recipient  of  so  many  hopes' and  sor- 
rows. Nina  is  at  the  ambulance,  Lilian  watching 
beside  Augustine,  mamma  sleeping  the  deep,  heavy 
sleep  of  weakness  and  exhaustion,  from  which  she 
awakes  weary  and  unrefreshed.  Ah !  too  well  we 
all  know  that  the  bullet  which  bore  away  that 
glad  yoimg  life  at  Champigny  severed  the  re- 
maining strands  of  the  feeble  one  we  no  longer 
hope  to  save.  One  frail  thread  alone  holds  it 
now.  And  who  shall  say  it  is  not  well  for  her? 
For  us — But  it  is  of  the  past  I  mean  to  write. 

It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  breathless  suspense 
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of  those  dreadful  days,  when  the  din  of  battle 
raged  round  the  city,  and  our  fate  trembled  in 
the  balance.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  came 
the  news  that  our  troops  had  been  driven  back 
once  more  from  the  positions  so  dearly  bought ; 
but  all  was  vague  and  contradictory.  We  watched 
and  waited.  Hundreds  of  wounded  had  been 
brought  in,  but  no  message  came  from  Augus- 
tine. In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  unde- 
fined dread  of  I  knew  not  what,  that  had  weighed 
on  my  heart  for  long  weary  hours,  became  almost 
insupportable ;  and  leaving  Lilian  with  mamma, 
I  went  to  the  drawing-room  window,  which  looks 
into  the  street,  to  watch. 

And  what  I  watched  for  came  all  too  soon. 
I  had  stood,  Avith  my  throbbing  brow  pressed 
against  the  cold  glass^  about  ten  minutes,  when 
a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  gate,  and  stopped 
before  it.  I  pressed  my  hands  to  my  heart,  to 
still  its  suffocating  throbs,  and  looked  through  a 
dim  mist  that  spread  over  my  straining  eyes,  at 
the  opening  carriage  door.  First  Uncle  Lucien 
got  out,  with  a  strange  scared  look  in  his  pale 
face ;  then  Augustine,  ghastly  white,  and  wrapped 
in  a  loose  cloak ;  he  walked  feebly,  and  leaned 
heavily  on  Uncle  Lucien's  arm.  Another  mo- 
ment and  I  was  at  the  foot  of  the  outer  stairs, 
and  aiding  him  to  ascend  them.  No  word  was 
spoken.  The  dining-room  was  the  nearest 
apartment.  Augustine  sank  into  a  large  chair, 
faint  with  exhaustion  or  agitation.  Uncle  Lucien 
sat  down,  and  placing  his  elbows  on  the  table,  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  I  heard  a  smothered 
groan. 

With  that  merciful  intuition  which  at  such 
times  takes  off  the  sharp  edge  of  the  coming 
blow,  I  knew  what  I  saw  was  not  the  worst. 
Mechanically  I  poured  out  some  brandy  at  the 
sideboard,  and  held  it  to  Augustine's  pale  lips. 
Then,  as  his  eyes  met  mine  with  a  mingled 
expression  of  agony  and  compassion,  I  said 
hoarsely, — 

"  Tell  me  the  worst  at  once,  Augustine;  I  can 
bear  it." 

He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  trembling  hand, 
as  he  answered  in  a  low,  hollow  voice,  "  It  is 
the  worst,  Renee."  Then  I  knew  what  had  be- 
fallen us. 

For  a  moment  I  stood,  stunned  and  silent. 
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Then  it  seemed  as  if  some  one  else,  not  I,  mur- 
mured, "  Dead !  Victor — our  Victor — dead !  Oh  ! 
who  will  tell  mamma?" 

No  need  to  ask.  At  that  moment  there  rang 
through  the  house  the  piercing  wail  of  a  child's 
first  grief,  brioging  Justine  from  the  kitchen  and 
Lilian  to  my  mother's  door.  Poor  little  Amaud 
had  come  in  un perceived,  had  heard  and  under- 
stood. Augustine,  weak  and  ill  as  he  evidently 
was,  was  the  most  self-possessed;  drawing  the 
weeping  child  to  him  before  he  could  escape  from 
the  room  and  nish  to  my  mother's,  he  said,  "  Qro 
to  her,  Renoe ;  this  will  tell  her  all." 

It  had  done  so.  When  I  entered  her  room, 
she  was  sitting  upright  on  her  sofa,  with  clasped 
hands  and  marble  face.  "  Which  is  it,  Renee?" 
she  asked  calmly.  My  lips  refused  their  office. 
"  It  is  Victor,"  she  said  quietly.  Then  in  a  low, 
wailing  tone  of  mingled  anguish  and  tenderness, 
she  murmured,  "  My  boy !  my  darling  boy  I" 

But  the  shock  was  too  great  for'  the  feeble 
frame,  and  she  sank  back  in  a  deadly  swoon. 
Oh  the  agony,  the  bewilderment,  the  confusion 
of  the  hour  that  followed!  It  was  well  that, 
while  the  shock  had  turned  my  heart  to  stone, 
my  head  was  calm  and  clear.  Uncle  Lucien  was 
helpless  with  grief,  Augustine  wounded  and  suf- 
fering, mamma  unconscious,  Amaud  frantic  with 
sorrow,  Justine  weeping  bitterly;  only  Lilian, 
Ood's  little  ministering  angel,  preserved  her  usual 
sweet  calm.  From  one  to  the  other  she  went, 
helping,  soothing,  suggesting.  It  was  useless 
to  send  for  Dr  Vaud ;  every  doctor  in  Paris  had 
his  hands  full  that  day.  And  I  felt  that  the 
unconsciousness  that  veiled  my  mother's  sense*; 
was  a  merciful  one,  and  dreaded  the  awakening. 
But  when  those  dear  eyes  opened  at  last,  it  was 
to  look  with  tenderest  pity  upon  me,  as  though 
my  grief  was  greater  than  hers.  "  My  poor 
Renee ! "  was  all  she  said.  Then  she  asked  for 
Augustine  and  Uncle  Lucien.  I  told  her  the 
latter  was  well  and  safe ;  the  former  wounded, 
but,  I  hoped,  slightly.  At  once  she  insisted  on 
my  going  to  attend  to  him;  and  I  did  so,  leaving 
Lilian  with  her.  She  could  give  her  the  comfort 
I  could  not,  I  knew ;  for  I  felt  none. 
f  I  found  Augustine  still  in  the  dining-room, 
and  persuaded  him  to  go  at  once  to  his  bed. 
But  first  he  saw  my  mother.     She  was  weeping 


quietly  when  he  entered  her  room.  "  My  dear, 
dear  boy!"  she  said,  clasping  her  wasted  arms 
round  his  neck ;  "  my  only  one  now,  save  little 
Amaud." 

But  Augustine's  deadly  faintness  returned,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  reached  his  ovm  room. 
He  had  been  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  chest;  bat 
the  wound  was  slight,  he  assured  me.  I  only 
asked  him  then  when  and  where  our  beloved  one 
had  fallen.  "  At  Charapigny,  on  the  first  day," 
was  the  reply.     Then  I  went  to  Uncle  Lucien. 

I  found  him  preparing  to  return  to  his  post, 
and  with  difficulty  persuaded  him  to  face  mamma 
before  leaving.  She  was  more  composed  than 
he ;  what  passed  between  them  I  do  not  know. 
Poor  Uncle  Lucien !  it  is  a  heavy  blow  to  him. 
Victor  was  as  dear  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own  son.  He  esteemed,  admired,  and  trusted 
Leon;  but  he  loved  Victor,  whose  ardent,  im- 
pulsive temperament  was  so  congenial  to  his 
own. 

And  then  poor  Nina  came.  Amaud  again 
rendered  needless  all  my  anxious  thought  as  to 
how  the  terrible  truth  should  be  broken  to  her, 
by  rushing  up  to  her  as  she  entered,  sobbing  out, 
"  0  Nina,  Nina  I  those  wicked  Prussians  ha?e 
killed  our  Victor  too ! "  It  was  a  great  shod^, 
and  at  fii*Bt  she  was  quite  prostrated  beneath  it; 
but  the  simple,  child-like  trust  that  keepiliff 
sorrowful  spirit  at  peace  in  spite  of  eveiythiBg 
now,  soon  returned. 

The  next  day  Augustine  told  me  the  last  of 
our  darling  Victor.  After  the  two  terrible  days 
of  fighting,  in  which  the  troops  had  gained  pos- 
session of  a  peninsula  formed  by  &  loop  of  the 
Mame  and  the  villages  of  Brie  and  Champignj, 
he  went  with  the  members  of  the  ambulance  to 
which  he  was  attached  to  pick  up  the  wounded, 
many  of  whom  had  lain  there  since  the  first 
action,  through  two  nights  of  bitter  cold,  upon  the 
frozen,  snow -covered  earth.  Firing  was  still 
going  on,  and  the  service  was  a  dangerous  one. 
Augustine  had  heard  nothing  of  Victor,  and  it  was 
with  a  strange  sinking  at  heait  that  he  passed 
over  that  death-strewn  plain.  TerriWe  were  the 
sights  ho  saw.  Men  frozen  stiff  in  the  attitudes 
in  which  they  had  fallen,  in  the  convolsioDS  in 
which  they  had  died.  Some  with  hands  clasped 
in  prayer — one  with  the  water-bottle  half  raised 
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to  the  blue  lips.  Few  were  liviog  there,  for  those 
were  the  dead  of  the  29th,  and  the  biting  frost 
had  done  Death's  bidding  where  steel  and  bullet 
had  failed. 

The  shots  fell  thickly  round  the  brave  men  on 
their  errand  of  mercy,  and  at  last  they  concluded 
it  useless  to  look  for  life  where  only  death  could 
be.  So  they  turned;  but  just  then  Augustine 
recognized  on  one  of  the  slain  the  badge  of  Vic- 
tor's regiment  —  then  on  another,  and  another. 
Where  his  men  had  fallen,  the  captain  had  led 
the  way ;  so  with  limbs  that  trembled  with  dread 
as  to  what  he  might  meet  next,  he  tottered  on. 
It  was  evident  that  a  fierce  fire  had  raged  there, 
for  the  corpses  lay  thick  and  close ;  but  they  had 
been  slain  by  a  distant  foe ;  no  German  bodies 
mingled  with  them.  And  at  last,  a  few  yards 
in  .advance  of  the  rest,  Augustine  saw  that  which 
made  his  heart  stand  still. 

For  there,  on  the  snow  crimsoned  with  his 
life-blood,  lay  our  young,  beautiful  Victor,  with 
the  frost  crystals  gleaming  in  his  dark  hair,  and 
the  eyes,  whose  quenched  light  has  left  our  home 
80  dark,  upraised  to  the  pitiless  sky,  whose  pale 
stars  only  had  watched  his  last  agony.  But  what 
they  witnessed  we  shxdl  never  know.  He  had 
not  died  as  he  fell — the  knapsack  of  a  dead  sol- 
dier, that  had  rolled  near,  had  been  placed  under 
his  head,  and  his  clasped  hands  were  raised  as  in 
prayer. 

One  long  moment  Augustine  gazed  on  that 
young  face,  beautiful  even  in  death,  and  bear- 
ing a  look  of  deep  repose  that  contra.^ted  strangely 
with  the  agonized  expression  of  many  upon  which 
he  had  glanced  as  he  passed.  Then  he  fell  sense- 
less. 

When  he  recovered  consciousness,  he  found 
himself  in  the  arms  of  two  of  his  fellow-labourers. 
They  had  seen  him  fall,  and  had  returned  to  his 
assistance.  A  bullet  had  struck  him  in  the 
breast,  but  as  it  had  been  a  nearly  spent  one,  it 
had  mei-ely  lodged  in  the  muscles,  inflicting  but 
a  slight  wound.  Once  more,  when  his  failing 
limbs  recovered  a  measure  of  strength,  he  dragged 
himself,  with  a  companion's  help,  to  the  fatal  spot. 
It  was  too  late.  There  lay  only  the  knapsack  and 
the  crimsoned  snow,  the  latter  trodden  down  by 
heavy  feet.  Most  of  the  nearest  bodies  had  been 
taken  too ;  and  far  off,  within  the  German  linos, 


a  burial  party  was  at  work.  Our  Victor  had 
been  laid  in  his  soldier's  grave  by  alien  and  hos- 
tile hands. 

!  Augustine's  strength  failed  again,  and  he  was 
taken  to  the  ambulance,  where  he  remained  until 
the  retreat  of  the  2nd  enabled  Uncle  Lucien,  to 
whom  he  had  sent,  to  bring  him  home.  His 
wound  is  not  serious,  but  fever  set  in,  induced  by 
the  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  already  weak- 
ened by  long  and  wearing  exertion.  Ah,  yes, 
and  of  bitter  mental  strain  and  conflict  too ;  but 
of  that  Dr.  Vaud  does  not  know.  Little  Lilian 
has  been  his  most  gentle,  wise,  and  thoughtful 
norse  by  day ;  by  night  Justine  and  Louis  have 
watched  him  in  turns.  I  cannot  leave  mamma 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Since 
the  day  news  came  of  Victor's  death,  she  has 
never  left  her  bed ;  she  will  never  leave  it  more. 
Oh !  will  not  our  desolation  be  complete  when 
she  too  is  gone  1 

Days  have  passed  since  the  one  on  which  I 
began  to  write  this.  I  cannot  now  write  each 
day's  story.  But  at  times,  when  mamma  sleeps, 
as  she  does  almost  constantly,  I  feel  as  if  I  must 
give  vent  to  the  anguish  of  my  heart,  that  I  may 
have  cheerful  tones  for  her  when  she  awakes. 
And  I  cannot  lay  hold,  as  she  does,  and  Lilian 
and  Nina,  of  the  high  sweet  truths  which  are  so 
infinitely  precious  to  them.  I  see  their  power, 
their  beauty,  I  believe  in  their  truth ;  but  I  can- 
not realize  them  for  myself.  Still,  I  love  to  hear 
and  read  the  wonderful  words  of  God,  so  long 
sealed  to  us,  and  to  listen  to  Lilian's  sweet  hjrmns 
sung  in  her  own  tongue,  but  soothing  our  sor- 
rowful hearts.  And  I  rejoice  indeed  over  their 
joy. 

Nina  and  Lilian  are  satisfied  that  Victor's  soul 
is  safe.  Ah,  my  Victor,  how  blind  I  was  that 
last  day  !  How  that  last  lingering  farewell  comes 
back  to  me — those  long,  close  embraces — that 
tender  thought  and  sweetness  that  ran  through 
all  his  words  and  looks  that  day !  Well  might 
he  wish  to  shut  out  the  battle  din,  and  fill  his 
heart  with  the  dear  home-voices  which  would  not 
mingle  over  his  death-pillow.  On  hi§  spirit 
rested  the  shadow  of  his  coming  doom.  I  know 
it  now. 

Nina  thinks  that  was  why  he  insisted  on  see- 
ing her.     She  spoke  to  him,  as  I  thought,  of 
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JesuS;  and  told  him  what  he  had  done  for  her. 
And  as  he  held  her  in  his  arms  at  last,  she  whis- 
pered to  him,  **  Victor,  will  you  not  come  to 
Jesus — at  once,  and  as  you  are — to  him^  to  him- 
self? He  needs  no  go-between ! "  And  he  an- 
swered, earnestly  and  simply,  **  Yes." 

Lilian  too  tells,  in  her  simple,  touching  way, 
how  he  came  into  the  drawing-room,  where  she 
was  telling  Arnaud  the  story  of  the  Passover. 
He  listened  till  she  finished,  and  Arnaud  bounded 
away  without  perceiving  him.  Then  he  came, 
and  sitting  on  the  sofa  beside  Lilian,  asked  her 
to  tell  him  that  story  again.  At  first  she  did 
not  like  to  do  so,  on  account  of  her  bad  French  \ 
but  then  she  thought  that  dear  M.  Victor  did 
not  know  Jesus,  and  he  might  be  killed  in 
the  terrible  battle  that  was  coming.  So  she 
lifted  up  her  heart  in  simple  prayer  for  the 
right  words  and  power  to  speak  them.  And  then, 
she  said,  it  did  not  seem  at  all  hard.  She  told 
him  the  wonderful  story  as  I  have  often  heard 
her  tell  it — ^how  the  sprinkled  blood  of  the  slain 
lamb  warded  off  the  stroke  of  the  destroying 
angel  from  all  that  were  in  the  house,  however 
weak  and  sinful  and  fearful.  God  saw  the  blood, 
if  they  did  not ;  and  he  had  promised,  *'  When  I 
see  the  blood,  I  will  pass  over  you." 

Victor  listened,  and  asked  many  questions, 
drawing  out  the  sweet  little  teacher's  heaven- 
given  wisdom.  And  at  last  he  asked  her  to  give 
him  a  word  from  her  Holy  Book  to  remember  in 
the  fight.  *^  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  was  the  one  she  chose, 
— which  God  gave  her,  she  says.  And  with  his 
parting  kiss,  he  whispered,  "  Pray  for  me,  little 
Lilian."  And  she  had  prayed,  and  Nina,  not  as 
I,  for  the  bodily  safety,  of  which  alone  I  thought, 
but  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul ;  and  both  rest 
happily  and  simply  in  the  Saviour's  promise :  "If 
ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it." 
That  Victor  is  with  Jesus,  seems  as  certain  a  fact 
to  them  and  to  mamma,  as  his  loss  is  to  me. 
Happy  trust ! 

I  beUeve  it  too ;  yet  only,  alas  !  with  a  timid, 
wavering  faith,  flickering  with  every  blast.  But 
that  God's  Word  should  be  our  guide,  and  not 
the  traditions  of  men,  I  see  more  plainly  each 
day. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

AirOTHER  BROKESr  LI5K. 

"  The  air  is  fnll  of  f&rewells  to  tlie  dyincr. 
And  mourning  for  the  dead  ; 
The  heart  of  Sachel,  for  her  children  CTTing, 
WiU  not  be  comforted." 

LOKOrXLLOW. 

It  is  strange  to  me  that  no  question  ever  rises  in 
mamma's  mind  with  regard  to  the  startling  dif- 
ference between  the  teachings  of  that  Holy  Book 
which  has  become  so  precious  to  her,  and  those 
of  the  Church  she  still  so  deeply  reverences. 
Purgatory — that  essential  dogma  of  our  old  creed 
— she  certainly  no  longer  ^olds.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  her  minil  is  so  fully  occupied  with 
Jesus  himself^  that  it  has  no  place  for  doctrines 
or  questions.  She  is  fiill  of  peace  and  lowly  joy. 
The  anguish  is  taken  from  her  bereavements  now; 
for  soon — ay,  in  a  few  days,  a  few  hours  even,  it 
may  be — she  will  be  with  Jesus,  and  perhaps 
meet  hoth  her  lost  ones  in  the  light  above. 

And  I  think  I  am  willing  to  let  her  go;  for 
darker  and  heavier  gather  the  clouds  of  war  and 
famine  over  our  devoted  city.     The  hope  that 
filled  our  beating  hearts  with  expectancy  and 
gladness  was  but  a  meteor,  like  the  rest^  and 
has  died  out  in  deeper  darkness.     That  melan- 
choly 5th  of  December,  on  which  Paris  learned 
that  the  mighty  effort  which  had  cost  her  so  deir 
had  been  foiled,  brought  other  crushing  tidinigs: 
a  letter  from  Count  Moltke,  announcing  the  R- 
capture  of  Orleans  and  the  defeat  of  the  Anny 
of  the  Loire !     Now  we  are  told  that  we  must 
look  for  deliverance  from  the  Army  of  the  NortL 
The  names   of  Chanzy,   Faidherbe,   Bourhaki, 
Garibaldi,  are  rallying-points  of  hope  still.    But 
it  seems  silently  and  sorrowfully  acknowledged 
that  it  is  vain  and  useless  to  attempt  forcing  the 
iron  circle  that  hems  us  round.     Such  is  the 
strength  of  the  German  positions,  such  the  force 
they  can  concentrate,  that  our  efforts  are  but  like 
the  bootless  dashing  of  angry  waves  against  a 
solid  rock.      This  is  owned  by  the  wise  and  the 
thoughtful.     The  populace  dreams  still. 

We  hear  Uttle  of  the  outer  world  now.  Augus- 
tine has  not  yet  left  his  bed.  The  armies  ire 
still  encamped  outside,  and  we  rarely  see  Uncle 
Lucien.  The  cold  is  terrible.  The  very  elements 
seem  to  war  against  us.  The  price  of  food  and 
fuel  is  enormous.     Horse-flesh  and  salted  meat 
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are  alone  procurable,  except  at  fabulous  prices. 
Fuel,  too,  is  scarcely  attainable,  except  that  re- 
cently cut  down  from  the  woods  round  the  city, 
which  will  not  bum,  and  smokes  fear  fully.  For 
manima'a  room  we  are  using  up  some  old  boxes 
and  furniture.  Death  is  busy  around,  in  the 
ghastliest  forms ;  and  the  future  looms  before  us, 
big  with  greater  hon-ors.  Knowing  this  to  be 
no  nightmare  fancy,  no  picture  of  a  heated  ima- 
gination, but  a  stern  and  terrible  reality,  I  can 
look  on  the  dear  face  on  yonder  pillow,  and  thank 
God  that  for  her,  at  least,  peace  is  near.  One 
thing  alone  troubles  her :  Augustine's  mental 
straggles ;  for  she  has  seen  them  all.  Till  these 
last  days  I  did  not  know  this.  Would  that  I 
could  leaiii  to  follow  her  meek  and  silent  en- 
durance. Very  sad  is  her  dear  face,  but  full  of 
peace. 

December  17,  —  This  day  must  indeed  be 
marked  by  a  special  date.  Of  late  I  have  writ- 
ten a  few  sentences  at  odd  times  and  hours ;  but 
to-day  is  one  "  much  to  be  remembered"— whose 
record,  precious  for  time,  will  reach  down  through 
the  countless  ages  of  eternity.  For  to-day  Augus- 
tine has  acknowledged  his  faith,  not  in  a  human 
creed  or  an  earthly  Church,  but  in  a  risen,  living 
Saviour — in  him  who  "  was  dead,"  but  is  "  alive 
for  evermore."  My  heart  even,  usually  so  cold 
and  heavy,  swells  ^vith  gratitude  and  joy.  From 
ita  depths  well  up  the  thanks  for  which  I  find 
no  words — thanks  for  Augustine's  broken  chain, 
for  the  last  shadow  lifted  from  my  mother's  dying 
brow,  for  the  weight  of  doubt  and  disquiet  raised 
from  ray  own  fearful  spirit.  And  He  who  is  love, 
and  reads  the  heart's  voiceless  utterance,  knows 
how  mine  is  bowed  before  his  unspeakable  good- 
ness this  day. 

What  passed  between  my  mother  and  Augus- 
tine I  do  not  know.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
latter  had  left  his  room.  Little  Lilian  led  him 
in,  with  the  childish  delight  that  blends  so 
curiously  with  her  almost  womanly  gravity  and 
wisdom.  Sadly  pale  and  worn  he  looks;  but 
something  in  his  face  recalled  to  me  the  grave, 
but  gentle  and  happy,  Augustine  of  old — of  those 
days  that  seem  so  far  removed  now,  before  the 
shadows  gathered  round  us.  I  left  them  alone 
together.  Words  from  beloved  and  dying  lips 
had,  I  thought,  wonderful  weight  sometimes. 


When  I  returned,  there  was  a  strange  bright- 
ness on  mamma's  face ;  and  as  I  went  up  to  her 
with  the  nourishment  I  had  brought,  she  said, 
with  a  clear,  glad  voice,  "  0  Renee !  now  I  can 
say  with  him  of  whom  you  read  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, *  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.'" 

And  Augustine  add^d,  "  In  me,  Renee — even 
in  me ! " 

And  this  evening  he  told  us  how  it  all  hap- 
pened. As  I  had  felt,  his  infidelity  had  never  been 
real — never  settled,  never  assured — only  the  apa- 
thetic reaction  of  a  goaded  and  tortured  spirit, 
faint  and  exhausted  by  its  weary  efforts  to  find 
truth  by  the  dim  ray  of  human  reason.  And  in 
the  awful  presence  of  death,  under  the  gaze  of 
eyes  before  which  opened  wide  the  dread  portals 
of  eternity,  the  scales  fell  from  his  own.  God 
and  eternity  reasserted  themselves  in  his  soul. 

Dark  hours  of  bitter  conflict  followed.  His 
soul  was  shrouded  in  "great  darkness" — "  dark- 
ness that  may  be  felt,"  indeed.  The  first  ray 
of  light  fell  athwart  it  through  the  words  of 
gospel  grace  that  Lilian  spoke  through  him  to 
the  dying  Saxon  youth.  He  saw  their  truth  and 
power  in  the  peace  they  brought  to  the  parting 
spirit.  And  that  dim  light  had  shone  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  My  mother's  rest, 
Nina's  peace,  little  Lilian's  loving  trust, — all  had 
helped  him  onward.  And  in  the  long,  slow 
hours  of  illness,  as  he  lay  alone  in  his  silent 
chamber,  or  listened  to  Lilian's  simple  talk, 
"  Jesus  himself  drew  near,"  and  spoke  peace  to 
his  long- tried  heart.  Among  the  books  that 
filled  the  shelves  of  his  room  was  one,  bought 
in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  point  some 
long -forgotten  argument,  and  afterwards  laid 
aside — a  Greek  Testament.  In  it  he  read  and 
found  the  pearl  of  great  price  —  free  salvation 
throngh  the  blood  of  a  crucified  Saviour. 

And  thus  my  last  doubt  is  set  at  rest,  as  to 
our  right  to  rejoice  in  the  teachings  of  Lilian's 
English  Bible.  We  had  heard  of  errors  in  trans- 
lation, the  work  of  designing  heretics,  to  further 
their  own  false  creed.  But  to-night,  from  the 
fountain-head  (from  the  original  Greek),  Augus- 
tine read  to  us  the  same  blessed  and  precious 
words.  Peaceful  and  full  of  chastened  joy  were 
the  hearts  that  thrilled  to  them  to-night — mam- 
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ma's,  Nina's,  Augustine's,  Lilian's,  in  measure,  I 
believe,  even  little  Arnaud's.  And  mine?  Yes; 
fearing,  trembling,  unworthy,  and  unloving,  I 
cannot  hold  back.  "  Lord,  I  come  to  thee,  *  just 
as  I  am* — helpless,  defiled,  oppressed — and  thou 
*  wilt  in  no  wise  cast  out.' " 

December  19. — Again  I  take  up  my  pen,  in 
the  solemn  stillness  of  this  darkened  room.  But 
no-  short,  painful  breathing  heaves  the  quiet 
breast  of  her  who  lies  asleep  on  yonder  bed — 
"  asleep  in  Jesus."  Yes,  of  her  too  the  Master 
now  saith,  "  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  And 
the  dear  eyes  that  closed  upon  us  this  morning 
now  sec  "the  King  in  his  beauty."  They  will 
weep  no  more  for  ever. 

Very  sweet  and  peaceful  was  the  closing  scene. 
After  she  had  heard  Augustine's  confession  of 
faith  on  Saturday,  her  mind  seemed  closed  to  all 
outward  things.  She  lay,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
kind  of  stupor,  and  sometimes  her  mind  wan- 
dered. But  when  roused  to  take  what  little 
nourishment  she  could,  her  old  sweet  smile 
beamed  round  the  pale  lips,  and  the  dear  eyes 
met  ours  with  a  fulness  of  love  and  peace.  She 
spoke  little,  and  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
not  at  all.  So  quietly  the  spirit  passed  at  last, 
we  none  of  us  knew  the  exact  moment. 

Yesterday,  at  Uncle  Lucien's  suggestion,  we 
sent  for  Father  Delille  to  administer  the  last 
sacraments.  He  came,  and  the  usual  forms  were 
gone  through.  She  was  quite  conscious;  and 
Father  Delille  was  deeply  touched  by  the  holy 
calm  and  peace  with  which  she  received  the 
sacred  rites.  He  assured  us,  one  so  pure  and 
full  of  faith  would  not  be  left  long  in  Purgatory. 
But,  if  he  knew  all,  he  would  pronounce  her  a 
heretic.  Ah,  well !  she  is  safe  now  in  the  loving 
arms  of  Jesus.  She  died  in  the  outward  com- 
munion of  the  old  Church ;  but  all  her  trust,  all 
her  hope,  was  in  tlie  finished  work  of  Christ. 

Uncle  Lucien  had  to  leave  us  last  night.  He 
v;ill  come  again  to-morrow.  Of  that  morrow, 
and  the  dreary  morrows  to  come,  I  dare  not 
think ! 

December  21, — Yesterday  we  laid  our  precious 
dust  near  Lilian's  mother,  in  the  Mont  Pamasse 
Cemetery.  Of  her,  at  least,  we  have  a  grave 
left.  There  is  a  mournful  plelisure  even  in  that 
thought.     But,  oh !  thank  God  for  the  precious 


knowledge  that  all  suffering,  all  sorrow,  all  dark- 
ness are  past  for  her,  and  past  for  ever. 

While  we  stood  beside  her  grave,  the  guns  of 
the  forts  were  firing  heavily;  and  as  we  left  tlie 
cemetery,  the  wind  bore  down  upon  us  the 
unmistakable  din  of  a  sharp  artillery  combat. 
Listening  to  that — marking  the  crowds  of  pale, 
pinched  faces  and  shivering  forms  gathered  round 
the  provision-shops — noting  the  numbers-of  dark 
processions  winding  towards  the  bourn  of  all 
earthly  joy  and  sorrow — we  could  rejoice  tbat 
for  her  the  longed-for  end  had  come,  that  for  her 
peace  is  signed  I 

All  the  horrors  of  war — misery,  famine,  tenor. 
agony,  and  death — gather  round  our  onward 
path.  But  there  was  light  in  the  gloom  for  us 
yesterday,  when,  after  poor  Uncle  Lucien  left  us 
for  his  post  at  the  front,  bowed  down  with  grief 
for  my  mother  and  for  Victor,  we  gathered  round 
Augustine,  all  that  are  left  of  us — Nina,  Lihan, 
Amaud,  and  I — and  heard  the  words  of  life  from 
his  lips.  God's  ways  are,  indeed,  "in  deep 
waters,"  and  his  **  footsteps  not  known."  Pull 
and  clear  and  strong  are  the  light  and  peace  into 
which  he  has  led  Ai^ustine. 

December  22\ — How  is  it  that  our  rulers  incur 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  more  blood,  more 
precious  lives  lost,  for  an  idea — not  even  for  a 
hope  ?  For  Augustine  says  all  our  leadeo  ire 
convinoed  of  the  uselessness  of  more  sorties.  Bit 
the  people  clamour  for  them.  Yesterday's  attank 
was  against  Le  Bourget,  with  the  usual  result- 
overwhelming  Prussian  reserves  brought  up,  a 
brief  conflict,  and  a  reluctant  retreat  from  a  deitb- 
strewn  field!  But  it  is  hard  to  sit  downa&d 
wait — for  women,  still  more  for  men. 

December  2^. — Oh,  the  utter  hush  of  loneli- 
ness, the  crushing  weight  of  desolation,  that  per- 
vades our  stricken  home!  Empty  chambers, 
vacant  seats,  silenced  voices !  Even  out  of  Ar- 
naud's boyish  heart  the  very  life  seems  crushed. 
Leon's  loss,  coming  on  us  by  slow  transitions— 
from  anxiety  to  fear,  from  fear  to  certainty — he 
never  realised.  Victor's  death  was  his  first  grief. 
He  lost  in  him  at  once  his  hero,  his  model,  hk 
playfellow.  And  then  mamma  gone  too !  His 
first  frantic  outbursts  of  gri^f  have  given  place  to 
a  listless  depression,  sad  to  see.  Poor  child! 
for  his  sake  and  Lilian's  I  have  borne  these  long 
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days  of  inaction  ;  but  to*mon'ow  I  must  take  up 
the  broken  threads  of  my  work,  and  seek  to  do 
what  I  can  to  relieve  the  general  suffering. 

December  25, — Christmas  Day.  One  that 
means  less  to  us  than  to  the  Germans — who  have 
made  ours  so  desolate — and  to  little  Lilian ;  but 
full,  as  all  last  year's  anniversaries  must  be,  of 
bitter  memories.  Darling  Lilian  I  tears  gathered 
in  her  sweet  blue  eyes  as  she  spoke  of  the  happy 
Blnglish  Christmas- tides.  Our  precious  little 
comforter  I  what  should  we  have  done  without 
her? 

Sad  were  the  homes  which  we  visited  this  day. 
Words  are  poor  comfort,  and  there  is  so  little  else 
to  give.  Our  own  stores,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  in  Justine's  keeping.  The  only  help  we  can 
render  is  in  the  shape  of  warm  clothing.  That 
we  can  spare.  There  are  so  many  articles  that 
will  never  be  needed  more,  and  this  is  no  time 
for  selfish  hoarding. 

Many  spoke  with  bitter  anger  to-day  of  the 
authors  of  our  misery.  But  my  heart  felt  pitiful 
even  for  them,  far  from  their  mournful  homes,  in 
which  no  Christmas-tree  will  be  lighted  this 
year.  Ah,  those  German  homes !  The  thought 
of  them  always  softens  my  heart.  Where  is 
Karl  Erhardt  now  ?  I  often  think  of  him,  and 
o£  hia  passionate  devotion  to  that  friend  whom 
he  loves  with  the  strength  and  fervour  of  a 
Jonathan.  The  beautiful  Scripture  story  of 
David  and  Jonathan  always  rises  up  before  me 
when  I  think  of  that  friendship. 

December  26, — We  a»e  anxious  about  Uncle 
Lucien.  The  cold  is  fearful  in  the  city.  What 
it  must  be  at  the  fore-posts  I  cannot  tell.  One 
poor  woman  to  whom  we  went  to-day  was  wail- 
ing over  the  dead  body  of  her  little  infant.  We 
took  some  warm  clothing,  but  it  was  too  late. 
While  the  mother  waited  two  long  hours  for  her 
miserable  pittance  of  wretched  bread,  the  little 
creature  had  been  frozen  to  death  in  its  cradle. 
If  this  lasts  much  longer,  there  will  be  no  babies 
left.  To-night  we  learn  that  the  troops  are 
to  be  brought  into  the  city  on  account  of  the  in- 
tense cold. 

December  27, — Yesterday  our  cup  of  bereave- 
ment seemed  full ;  yet  to-day  another  drop  has 
been  poured  in.  Uncle  Lucien  is  a  prisoner! 
On  Christmas  night  ho  was  surprised  and  out- 


numbered by  a  Prussian  patrol,  while  reconnoit- 
ring the  enemy's  outposts.  And  for  him  im- 
prisonment means  dishonour,  and  dishonour — 
death !  We  that  were  eight,  are  only  four !  Oh 
happy  are  those  for  whom  the  end  has  already 
come! 

December  30, — The  record  of  one  day  is  that 
of  another  now.  The  Prussian  batteries  have 
opened  fire  on  our  forts.  Some  think  a  bom- 
bardment will  soon  be  added  to  the  other  horrors. 
The  Army  of  the  North  is  defeated ;  the  plateau 
of  Avron  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  Famine  and 
disease  are  carrying  off  hundreds.  The  bread  is 
horrible,  and  yet  most  of  the  people  live  upon  it 
entirely.  Justine  has  accumulated  somehow  large 
stores  of  biscuit ;  but  all  my  entreaties  cannot 
induce  her  to  give  out  more  than  the  scanty  dole 
allotted  to  each  of  us.  Still  the  cry  is,  ^^No 
surrender ! "  Even  the  pale  wretches,  whose  life 
is  dying  out  with  cold  and  starvation,  endure 
and  watch,  and  with  meek,  unconscious  heroism 
try  to  teach  their  blue  lips  to  speak  of  hope  even 
yet! 

December  31, — To-day  we  saw  one  poor  woman 
who  had  lost  her  husband  and  three  children  in 
one  week ;  another  widow,  whose  two  brave  boys 
lay  side  by  side  at  Villiers.  But  why  cite  in- 
stances ?  I  might  fill  pages,  and  my  failing  hand 
and  sinking  heart  shrink  from  the  task.  We 
stand  on  no  beacon-height  of  lonely  sorrow. 
But  we  cannot  feel  the  sorrows  of  others  as  we 
do  our  own.  Only  one  human  heart  ever  did 
that. 

I  said  we  had  little  but  words  to  give  to  the 
suffering  people.  But  they  are  His  words — 
mighty  to  save,  and  powerful  to  cheer.  But, 
alas!  they  too  often  fall  upon  hearts  deadened 
by  apathy  or  frozen  with  despair.  Yet  some 
strike  home.     Thanks  be  unto  liim  for  those  ! 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

A  OATHEBEJD   LILT. 

"  Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 
Fair  spirit !  rest  thee  now ! 
£'en  while  with  ours  thy  footsteps  trod. 
His  seal  waa  on  thy  brow." 

January  £. — Yesterday  was  indeed  a  day  of 
memories  and  tears.  Last  year  we  all  gathered 
rotmd  the  board,  a  happy,  loving  band.     Now 
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that  baud  is  scattered,  broken,  desolated;  two 
are  dead,  one  is  a  captive,  and  one  "is  not." 
And  the  blood-red  banner  of  <war  waves  over  us 
still.  Even  yet  our  cup  may  not  be  full  1  But 
oh  I  the  present  has  enough  of  anguish ;  no  need 
to  strain  our  gaze  on  the  phantom  forms  of  the 
future.  Yet  some  hearts  keep  hope  and  gaiety 
still.  Many  who  came  as  of  old  with  the  New- 
Year  greetings,  were  full  of  wild  visions  of  coming 
rescue,  of  hopes  that  were  not  feigned.  Yet  some 
of  them  had  suffered  sorely. 

When  evening  closed  in,  we  gathered  round 
Augustine,  while  he  spoke  to  us  of  a  better  hope 
and  a  surer  deliverance.  But  his  words  fell  dull 
and  unheeded  on  my  ear,  strong  and  sweet  as 
they  were.  My  eyes  rested  on  the  speaker's 
worn,  young  countenance,  lit  with  a  joy  I  could 
not  share  then ;  at  Amaud's  pale  face,  so  changed, 
so  spiritless ;  at  Nina's  wan  cheek  and  shadowy 
frame,  and  the  waves  of  rebellion  and  anguish 
surged  wildly  in  my  soul.  My  burden  is  no 
heavier  than  theirs.  I  know  how  one  at  least 
suffers.     Nina  suffers  still, — keenly,  sorely. 

But  they  look  upward,  heavenward,  *^  unto 
Jesus."  I  look  around  on  the  anguish,  and 
misery,  and  horrors  of  war,  backward  on  the 
past,  forward  to  the  future,  downward  on  my 
graves,  inward  on  the  dark  gulfs  of  my  struggl- 
ing spirit — anywhere,  everywhere,  but  to  Jesus. 
And  so  my  burden  overwhelms,  my  sorrow  crushes 
me. 

January  3, — Last  night  Nina  came  into  my 
room  as  I  finished  writing  my  last  words.  And 
she  comforted  me — my  darling  I  I  look  on  her 
fragile  form,  growing  frailer  each  day,  with 
trembling  dread.  Is  she  too  about  to  leave  us  ? 
But  I  said  last  night  I  would  not  anticipate  the 
future,  but  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  Jesus. 

Nina,  Lilian,  and  I  occupy  the  same  room 
now,  and  Arnaud  sleeps  in  the  dressing-room. 
There  is  a  magnetism  in  a  common  grief  that 
draws  hearts  together.  Wild  stories  are  still 
told  of  approaching  help.  Peasants  are  said  to 
have  passed  the  lines  with  tidings  of  victories 
won  and  armies  on  the  march.  But  we  heed 
these  no  more.  What  we  do  heed  is  the  increas- 
ing discontent  with  General  Trochu,  and  the 
dissensions  in  the  government  and  in  the  army. 
But  we  have  nothing  before  us  now  but  endur- 


ance to  the  bitter  end.  The  misery  and  mortality 
is  increasing  fearfully.  Our  money  is  nearly 
exhausted,  and  but  for  Justine's  stores,  we  must 
have,  ere  this,  been  reduced  to  pauperism  or 
starvation ! 

January  Jf. — The  mortality  in  the  ambulances 
is  fearful ;  the  fatal  gangrene  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  many.  How  Nina  goes  through  it 
all  I  know  not.  Yet  day  by  day,  with  failing 
strength  but  unflagging  zeal,  she  is  at  her  post 
Often  she  returns  with  her  face  radiant  with  holj 
joy  for  some  precious  token  of  life  in  death. 

January  7 4 — Another  wave,  sudden,  and  ter- 
rible, and  death-crowned,  has  swept  over  onr  life's 
wrecked  bark,  and  its  ebbing  has  left  one  moura- 
ful  watcher  less  in  the  midnight  gloom  of  this 
"  night  without  stars."  It  has  landed  our  pnre 
white  lily,  our  dove  of  peace,  our  little  God-sent 
messenger,  on  the  golden  sands  of  the  eternal 
shore  1  Dread  and  cruel  was  the  messenger; 
dark  and  blood-stained  the  portals  through  whidi 
our  darling's  ransomed  spirit  passed  to  the  light 
beyond ;  but  a  hand  we  saw  not  veiled  its  terron 
from  those  gentle  eyes.  '^  Underneath  were  the 
everlasting  arms,"  and  tenderly  they  bore  the 
woimded  lamb  over  the  dark  pathway,  too  rough 
for  the  feeble  feet ;  and  a  voice  that  we  heard  not 
rose  above  the  **  swellings  of  Jordan"— a  voice 
known,  and  loved,  and  trusted  in  life,  speaking 
peace  and  joy  in  death.  One  echo  onlyms 
given  back  to  our  straining  ears  from  the  mute 
lips,  whose  earthly  tones  were  silenced  misie 
even  then.  But  peace,  peace  unutterable,  beamed, 
from  the  fading  lamps  through  which  the  restful 
spirit  looked  calmly  to  the  last. 

0  Lilian  1  sweet  Lilian  \  hot  and  fast  flow 
my  tears,  blinding  my  eyes,  and  blistering  the 
paper  as  I  write ;  but  they  are  soft  and  healing 
drops,  freshening  the  heart's  barren  places  like 
gentle  summer  rain.  Thou  wert  not  of  earth. 
God's  seal  was  on  thy  brow  indeed,  and  now  he 
has  but  claimed  his  own.  Thy  message  given, 
thy  work  ended,  thou  art  gone  to  thy  rest,  thy 
crown  so  early  won.  Thy  work  done!  Is  it 
so?  Who  can  tell  how  far  the  circling  eddies 
will  yet  sweep  on  life's  tide.  Augustine,  Nina, 
owe  their  light  and  peace  to  thee,  under  God;  and 
how  many  will  learn  from  their  earnest  lips  the 
glad  tidings  of  a  full  and  free  salvation.    And  I, 
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what  do  not  I  owe  to  thee  ?  All  that  I  have  of 
hope,  now  that  the  fierj  touch  of  war  has  withered 
and  blighted  every  earthly  one. 

And  I  feel  that  to  these  chequered  pages  I 
must  add  at  least  this  one  more — the  strange  sad 
story  of  Lilian's  death.  That  death  in  itself  so 
terrible  and  so  ghastly,  yet  for  her  robbed  of  its 
terror  and  divested  of  its  sting !  It  is  a  bitter 
task,  but  I  am  used  to  such.    . 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  5th.  Augustine  had 
been  up  greater  part  of  the  night  with  a  dying 
soldier,  and  had  come  home  just  before  day- 
break for  a  few  hours  much-needed  rest.  About 
twelve  o'clock,  when  he  was  breakfasting  in  the 
library,  before  returning  to  his  post,  with  little 
Lilian  waiting  upon  him  as  usual — (it  was  very 
touching  to  see  tlie  strong  affection  that  had 
grown  up  between  those  two) — Amaud  rushed 
in  and  insisted  on  Lilian  going  with  him  up 
to  the  window  at  the  top  of  the  house,  from 
which  the  shells  both  from  our  own  forts  and  the 
Prusfflan  batteries,  the  latter  of  which  had  long 
ago  oommenced  falling  in  the  enceinte,  could  be 
distinctly  seen.  To  watch  these  was  about  the 
only  amusement  that  remained  to  the  poor  boy, 
and  the  gentle,  unselfish  Lilian  was  always  ready 
to  sacrifice  her  own  wishes  to  his.  He  carried 
her  off  in  triumph. 

Augustine  and  I  were  talking  sadly  and  gravely 
of  the  state  of  things  in  general,  when  Amaud's 
feet  were  heard  descending  the  stairs  in  frantic 
haste,  and  in  another  instant  he  rushed  into  the 
room,  breathless  with  excitement  and  haste, 
gasping  ^out,  '^  Ben^,  Augustine !  the  bombard- 
ment !     It  is  begun  indeed  1 " 

We  both  rose  in  alarm.  But  then  Augustine 
said  quietly :  '*  You  are  mistaken,  Arnaud ! 
Notice  would  have  been  given  beforehand.  That 
is  always  done  I  It  is  the  firing  into  the  enceinte 
that  you  see." 

"  But  no  1  the  shells  are  falling  in  the  town  1 
I  saw  them — and  Lilian.  She  sent  me  for  you. 
Do  come,  Auguste ! " 

No  need  to  ask.  We  both  hastened  to  the 
stairs.  But  as  we  reached  them  there  was  a 
crash — a  shock — an  explosion.  Arnaud  screamed 
and  clung  to  my  dress.  But  Augustine  dashed 
wildly  up  the  stairs.  I  followed  as  soon  as  I 
could  disengage  myself  from  Amaud's  terrified 


grasp.  "  Stay  here,  Amaud  1  or  go  to  Justine," 
I  said,  as  the  latter's  white  face  appeared  in  the 
hall ;  for  a  horror  of  undefined  dread  welled  up 
in  my  heart.  Bapidly  I  ascended  the  stairs,  at 
the  top  of  which  the  passage  turned  sharply  to 
the  left,  and  terminated  in  the  window  at  which 
L6on  and  I  stood  the  night  of  the  illumination, 
when  the  air  vibrated  to  the  giddy  shouts,  ''*'  A 
Berlin!  A  Berlin!"  and  L^on  spoke  the  words 
that  were  so  sadly  prophetic. 

When  I  reached  that  passage,  what  did  I  see  ? 
Through  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  and  lime,  a  mass 
of  shattered  stone,  a  breach  in  the  wall,  through 
which  the  wind  rushed  in,  driving  the  blinding 
rubbish  in  my  face,  and  Augustine's  figure  bend- 
ing over  something  among  the  debris.  All  this, 
from  the  first  crash,  passed  far  more  quickly  than 
lip  or  pen  can  tell  it.  Before  I  could  utter 
word  or  cry,  Augustine  came  towards  me  with 
that  something  in  his  arms — and  that  something 
was  Lilian's  senseless  form. 

One  glance  in  his  blanched  face  told  me  the 
worst.  Steadily  and  swiftly  he  bore  her  down, 
and  laid  her  on  the  nearest  bed — the  one  that 
had  been  Victor's.  She  was  not  dead,  he  said, 
and  Louis  was  at  once  despatched  for  Dr.  Yaud. 
But  Augustine's  ambulance  experience  had  not 
been  in  vain;  and  there  were  few  houses  in  Paris 
then  in  which  there  were  not  collections  of  lint 
and  other  requisites.  With  gentle,  tender  hands, 
that  did  not  even  tremble,  he  cut  away  the  torn 
dress,  laid  bare  the  cruel  wound  on  that  innocent 
breast,  and  applied  the  usual  remedies.  Dr. 
Yaud  came,  but  nothing  was  to  be  done,  no 
splinters  in  the  wound  rendered  torture  necessary. 
But  the  shock  had  been  too  much  for  the  fragile, 
sensitive  frame,  and  from  the  first  glance  he  saw 
there  was  no  hope. 

Nina  was  sent  home  by  him  as  he  passed  the 
ambulance,  and  for  two  long  hours  we  watched 
in  silence — Nina  and  I  on  each  side  of  the  bed, 
Augustine,  with  folded  arms,  at  the  foot,  with 
his  intense  gaze  fixed  on  the  little,  unconscious 
form.  Motionless  she  lay,  the  sweet  blue  eyes 
half-open,  but  veiled  by  the  long  brown  lashes 
that  just  touched  the  pure  cheek ;  face  and  brow 
and  parted  lips  white  as  driven  snow ;  and  the 
rich  masses  of  golden  hair  spreading  like  a  glory 
round  her  on  the  pillow.    Nina  and  I  each  held 
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one  of  the  little  bands  that  rested  listlessly  beside 
her.  There  we  sat,  not  speaking,  scarcely  daring 
to  breathe. 

Presently  Justine  came  weeping  bitterly,  to 
beg  for  herself  and  Louis  one  more  look  at  the 
sweet  face  ere  the  spirit  passed ;  and  with  her, 
pale  and  trembling,  poor  little  Amaud.  After 
one  quick  look  at  the  quiet  form,  he  flung  him- 
self into  my  arms  with  a  smothered  cry,  and  hid 
his  face  in  my  bosom.  I  took  him  on  my  lap, 
and  he  buried  his  face  again,  but  whispered  an 
entreaty  that  he  might  stay. 

Thus  another  mournful  hour  wore  on.  But 
our  darling  was  not  to  leave  us  thus.  At  last  the 
white  eyelids  quivered,  and  the  blue  eyes  opened 
wide.  Nina  was  ready  with  a  spoonful  of  stimu- 
lant in  an  instant.  She  took  it,  then  a  spasm  of 
pain  crossed  the  placid  face,  and  she  feebly  raised 
her  hand  to  her  breast.  '^What  is  it?"  she 
whispered.  I  put  Amaud  down,  and  bent  over 
her,  for  her  eyes  rested  on  my  face.  "  ELas  Jesus 
sent  for  me  home?" 

"My  darling,  yes!" 

A  glad,  bright  smile  passed  over  her  face  m 
she  said  faintly,  "  How  good !  how  kind  t  He 
knew — ^how — I  wanted  to  go." 

For  a  few  moments  the  eyes  closed,  then  opened 
again,  and  rested  lovingly,  tenderly  on  each  of 
our  faces,  one  by  one.  Then  she  whispered,  "  A 
cup— a  cap— of  cold  water ! "  Nina  held  one  to 
her  lips.  "  No,  no,"  she  said ;  "  you  gave — to 
me— to  Jesus  r* 

Then  I  understood,  and  my  tears  fell.  *'  My 
darling,"  I  said,  "  our  little  blessing  I  you  have 
brought  to  us  living  bread,  living  water  I "  For 
I  knew  her  words  pointed  to  the  blessing  pro- 
mised for  the  slightest  service  rendered  to  one  of 
the  Lord's  little  ones. 

Again  that  bright  glad  smile.  But  she  spoke 
no  more  till  the  very  last.  She  lay  with  a  look 
of  unutterable  rest  and  peace,  before  which  even 
Amaud's  grief  grew  calm.  Once  a  wish  seemed 
to  trouble  the  quiet  of  her  gaze.  I  bent  over 
her,  and  she  raised  her  sweet  lips  for  a  last  kiss, 
then  turned  her  eyes  with  the  same  mute  request 
to  Nina  and  to  Augustine — afterwards  to  Amaud. 
Then  she  was  at  rest  again. 

Dimmer  grew  the  blue  eyes,  but  stiU  the  faint 
smile  lingered.     The  crimson  rays  of  a  wintry 


sunset — just  such  a  one  as  glowed  on  our  Victor's 
last  farewell — were  streaming  in  gorgeous  glory 
into  the  silent  room,  when  the  blue-veined  lids 
dropped  heavily.  But  the  spirit  lingered  still, 
though  the  quiet  breathing  was  almost  inaudible. 
Dull,  sullen,  angry  boomed  the  guns,  fallbg  on 
our  shuddering  ears  with  a  newer,  deadlier  mean- 
ing, like  blows  on  Fate's  anvil,  forging  bolts  to 
reach  other  hearts.  But  they  did  not  disturb  her 
rest.  She  was  past  earth's  thunders  and  earth's 
storms. 

We  thought  the  spirit  fled,  and  Nina  was 
about  to  place  a  mirror  to  the  lips,  when  suddenly 
the  blue  eyes  opened  wide  and  met  mine  once 
more.  '^  Een^e ! "  she  said  with  startling  clearness, 
"  it  is  everlasting  love ! "  Another  second,  and 
she  was  beyond  the  stars — beyond  the  sun  whose 
last  rays  lingered  still  above  her  bod,  in  the 
eternal  enjoyment  of  that  love. 

Those  words,  spoken  by  lips  we  thought  sealed 
for  ever,  came  with  thrilling  power.     And  they 
were  for  rne.    Surely  now,  whenever  my  fesrfol 
and  faithless  spirit  sinks  in  unworthy  doubt  and 
fear,  and  I  am  ready  to  exclaim,  *'  My  strength 
and  my  hope  have  perished  from  the  Lord,"  that 
peal  of  the  silver  trumpet  from  the  other  side  of 
Jordan  will  rouse  me  for  the  flght  once  more,— 
strong  in  the  hope,  the  rest,  the  strength  of  that 
"  everlasting  love,"  that  no  change  of  time  or 
place,  no  weakness,  no  worthlessness,  no  va^a&i 
can  shake,  for  it  is  '^  everlasting,"  sealed  with  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  ^^  ordered  in  all  things  and 
sure." 

Yesterday  we  laid  our  precious  Lilian  in  her 
mother's  grave.  We  were  warned  of  danger,  for 
many  shells  have  fallen  in  the  cemetery.  Bat 
what  of  that  ?  Danger  and  death  are  in  the  air 
we  breathe  now.  Little  more  than  a  fortnight 
ago  she  stood  with  us  beside  our  mothei^s 
there.  Now  she  was  with  that  mother  and 
her  own,  with  L6on  and  Victor,  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus. 

Which  of  us  will  be  the  next,  and  when  ?  God 
knows.  Ay,  Lilian,  "  God  knows,  and  God 
cares  .'^  Dangers  and  sufferings  thicken  round 
us;  famine,  disease,  and  now  bombardment. 
Whither  the  next  step  may  tend,  we  know  not 
But  one  thing  we  do  know,  God  knows,  and  God 
cares.     The  rest  we  leave. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  HXD. 

"  AH  iras  ended  now, — the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the  sorrow ; 
All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  onsatiafled  longing ; 
All  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  patience  !^* 

LONQFKLLOW. 

From  the  day  after  Lilian's  funeral  till  the  melan- 
choly one  on  which  Paris  learned  that  all  her 
sufferings,  all  her  hopes,  all  her  hlood  had  been 
in  vain,  and  that  the  end  had  indeed  come,  no 
entry  is  made  in  my  journal.  Hope  had  died 
out  in  our  hearts ;  all  that  remained  was  a  quiet 
endurance,  and  waiting  for  the  end.  Vague 
reports  of  coming  deliverance,  wild  hopes  of  im- 
possible victory,  alternated  with  passionate  des- 
pair in  the  people's  hearts  to  the  very  last.  But 
the  leaders  knew,  long  before,  that  the  climax 
erf  our  national  misfortunes  might  be  delayed, 
but  not  averted.     And  toe  knew  it. 

History  will  tell  the  sad  tale  of  these  last 
terrible  weeks ;  but  my  story  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  brief  sketch  of  them.  The  bom- 
bardment— one  of  the  first  shells  of  which  cost 
x&  so  dear — increased  in  intensity,  and  filled  all 
hearts  with  bitter,  indignant  resentment.  Com- 
menced without  customary  notice,  as  though  our 
utter  humiliation  placed  us  beneath  the  common 
usages  of  war,  it  continued  to  rain  fire  and  death 
for  nearly  a  month,  on  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren, on  the  sick  and  the  dying.  By  a  strange 
fatality,  a  large  proportion  of  the  German  shells 
fell  on  hospitals  and  public  buildings.  Calm  and 
reasonable  men  admitted  that,  from  the  long 
range  at  which  they  were  fired,  this  could  be 
from  no  fixed  wantonness  of  barbaric  cruelty. 
Bbt  so  the  populace.  It  was  often  fearful  to 
witness  the  bitter  passionate  hatred  with  which 
men,  and  women  too,  spoke  of  the  enemy  at  this 
time. 

After  the  first  few  days.  It  made  little  differ- 
ence in  the  aspect  of  the  streets ;  people  walked 
about  them  as  usual,  and  gathered,  contrary  to 
orders  placarded  by  Government,  at  the  most  ex- 
posed parts,  to  wateh  the  deadly  missiles,  as  they 
would  have  done  fireworks.  "  Gamins  "  threw 
themselves  on  the  yet  hot  fragmients,  immediately 
after  they  exploded,  and  hawked  them  about  the 
streets.  The  fire  only  reached  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine.    Our  house  was  of  course  within  range; 


but  after  that  one  fatal  shell  it  was  not  touched. 
Little  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
lower  stories  of  a  stone-built  house ; — {that  shell 
entered  by  a  window  close  to  the  roof ;)  so  we 
remained.  Many  poor  families  from  Montrouge, 
Point  du  Jour,  and  other  outside  districts, 
thronged  across  the  river.  By  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  shells  fell  in  the  great  squares, 
gardens,  or  broad  streets,  and  did  no  damage. 
But  enough  was  done.  History  will  speak  of 
that  done  to  the  public  buildings — to  dome  and 
tower ;  but  it  will  not  record,  as  I  could,  the  sad 
tales  which  will  darken  many  a  home  for  years 
to  come — of  infants  crushed  in  their  cradles  or  in 
their  mother's  arms,  children  stricken  down  at 
the  family  board,  sick  men  mangled  in  their 
beds,  poor  shivering  women  killed  while  waiting 
for  their  miserable  rations.  But  the  one  tale 
I  have  told  of  what  the  bombardment  did  is 
enough  for  these  pages,  already  grown  too  many. 
The  number  of  shells  that  fell  in  the  Lux- 
embourg Gardens  necessitated  the  removal  of 
the  ambulance  to  which  Nina  belonged.  But 
there  was  work  enough  and  at  hand  for  all 
willing  hands.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  and 
middle  classes  were  fearful.  And  towards  the 
close  our  money  was  exhausted;  but  Justine's 
stores  prevented  us  feeling  the  need  as  much  as 
many  did.  For  though  they  consisted  but  of  bis- 
cuit and  strange  kinds  of  salted  meat,  they  were 
better  than  the  abominable  stuff  that  was  called 
bread ;  it  was  a  horrible,  black,  gritty,  sticky  paste, 
compounded  it  seemed  of  •  anjrthing  but  flour. 
Yet  for  weeks  that,  and  a  scanty  allowance  of 
horse-flesh,  was  the  sole  food  of  the  masses  of  the 
people ;  and  for  that  they  had  to  wait  for  hours 
in  the  bitter  cold  or  rain,  in  danger,  in  the  bom- 
barded districts,  of  a  shell  falling  in  their  midst. 
Often  the  latest  comers  went  empty  away.  Woe 
to  the  sick  and  the  helpless  in  those  dark  days ! 
If  famine,  in  its  strict  sense,  does  not  count 
among  the  recognized  horrors  of  the  siege  of 
Paris,  it  is  not  that  many  and  many  did  not 
perish  from  cold  and  starvation.  The  scarcity  of 
fuel  was  even  greater  than  that  of  food ;  the 
green  wood,  which  was  the  only  kind  attainable, 
was  almost  useless ;  and  even  that  could  not  bo 
obtained  by  the  poor ;  and  this  in  a  winter  whose 
severity  has  had  no  parallel  for  years. 
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Ten'ible  were  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  soldiers 
at  the  outposts ;  ill  fed  and  ill  clad,  numbers 
were  brought  in  daily,  frost-bitten  and  dying. 
Yet  through  all  hope  did  not  die!  Tidings 
reached  us  of  the  defeat  of  the  Army  of  the  North. 
Still  the  people  hoped!  Several  times  sorties 
were  made,  all  ending  alike,  in  a  harvest  of 
suffering  and  death,  nothing  more.  Still  they 
hoped  against  hope!  So  late  as  the  22nd  a 
demonstration  was  made  before  the  Hotel  de 
Yille  against  surrender ;  shots  were  fired,  and  a 
few  lives  lost.  This  was  the  only  blood  shed 
during  the  siege  in  civil  strife.  So  far  at  least 
the  astute  German  chancellor,  who  counted  so 
much  on  enemies  within  aiding  the  enemies 
without,  was  out  in  his  reckoning. 

During  these  weeks,  when  the  very  air  seemed 
heavy  with  doom,  we  went  on  much  the  same  as 
before,  doing  what  we  could  to  help  among  the 
sick  and  the  suffering — Augustine,  Nina,  and  I, 
and  even  little  Amaud.  Poor  Amaud !  Who 
would  have  recognized  in  that  pale,  quiet  little 
being,  with  the  tliin  cheeks  and  mournful  eyes, 
the  rosy,  merry  child,  that  had  hailed  the  war 
with  such  boyish  delight.  And  Nina  was  even 
more  changed;  daily  I  thought  her  sweet  face 
grew  more  spirit-like,  her  fragile  form  more 
shadowy.  My  heart  ached  whenever  I  looked  at 
her.  But  Augustine,  though  pale  and  worn 
with  watching  and  grief,  was  altered  only  for  the 
better;  his  troubled,  tempest-tossed  spirit  had 
found  perfect  rest  and  peace. 

Very  sweet  and  precious  were  the  hours  we 
spent  together,  the  more  precious  that  they  were 
but  few.  Only,  sometimes  my  heart  sank  with 
the  dreary  feeling  of  one  left  alone  in  the  dark, 
while  others  have  pressed  on  into  the  light, 
i^ew  light,  new  grace,  new  power,  came  daily 
upon  Augustine's  spirit ;  and  Nina  could  follow 
it.  For  mc,  my  faith  was  so  weak,  my  heart  so 
fettered  with  old  chains — broken,  indeed,  yet  not 
off — my  mind  so  filled  with  earthly  fears  and 
sorrows,  that  I  could  only  see,  dimly  and  afar  off, 
the  things  in  which  they  rejoiced.  And  so  it  is 
with  me  in  measure  still. 

At  last  the  conviction  forced  itself  on  all 
minds  that  the  time  was  come  when  further 
resistance  would  be  impossible.  The  rationing 
of  the  bread,  which  took  place  on  the  19th^  was 


considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Govern- 
ment had  once  declared  such  a  step  would 
never  be  necessary.  On  the  22nd,  General 
Trochu,  who  had  declared  the  Gt)vemor  of  Paris 
would  never  capitulate,  resigned,  in  favour  of 
General  Vinoy.  Tliis  was  accepted  as  another 
omen.  Yet  the  people  still  cried,  "  Do  some- 
thing, do  something ! "  But  nothing  could  be 
done.  Our  knowledge  of  several  officers  at  head- 
quartet's  kept  us  better  informed  than  most  of 
the  real  state  of  things  throughout ;  and  we 
knew,  after  the  last  vain  and  bloody  affair  at  La 
Malmaison  and  Montretout  on  the  19th,  it  was 
acknowleged  that  further  bloodshed  would  be 
monstrous.     Had  it  not  long  been  ? 

Onthe  26th,  Jules  Favre  left  for  Versailles— 
on  the  27th,  Paris  knew  the  end  had  come.  A 
little  after  ten  on  the  night  of  the  29th  all  firing 
ceased.  For  the  first  time  for  four  long  months 
the  midnight  silence  was  unbroken  by  a  single 
gun.  Our  ears,  grown  accustomed  to  the 
monotonous  boom  of  cannon,  the  hiss  and  crash 
of  shells,  the  strange  groaning  vibration  of  the 
air  over  our  heads,  caused  by  the  cannonade,  felt 
dull  and  numbed  in  the  deep  silence.  That 
night  I  traced  these  lines  in  my  long  unopened 
journal,  with  trembling  hand  and  sorely  ba^ 
dened  heart. 

**  January  S9, — ^The  end  has  come  I    Bieead, 
for  which  we  have  watched,   and  waited,  lod 
prayed !     The  end,  to  which  we  once  lodtti 
with  such  high  hopes  and  beating  hearts !    Bat 
that  was  long  ago. 

**  It  has  come  at  last.  For  how  many,  as  to  oS) 
too  late.  Gome,  not  with  the  shout  of  viettny, 
with  floating  banners  and  pealing  bells,  but  witli 
utter  humiliation  and  galling  chains,  and  vunlj 
bitter  tears.  It  is  true,  Paris  has  won  for  her- 
self a  place  in  the  heroic  annals  of  beleaguered 
cities.  But  what  of  that?  Oh!  honour  too 
dearly  bought.  And  will  the  world  accord  her 
even  that  ? — that  world  that  looked  on  so  colder 
at  her  bitter  need.  Perhaps  not.  And  yet,  the 
gallant  wrestling  with  despair,  the  calm  endur- 
ance when  hope  was  fled,  the  generous  spirit, 
undaunted  by  the  pressure  of  unparalleled  mis- 
fortune, may  surely  claim  so  poor  a  meed. 

"  The  end  has  come  I  Weary,  desolated  bosoms 
heave  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  long  agony  is  over. 
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urs — mine?  Yes;  we  are  glad,  but  with  a 
adness  that  is  bitterer  and  heavier  than  many  a 
rrow. 

''  After  the  storm  comes  a  calm,  but  in  that 
Im  is  leisure  to  remark  damages  done  in  the 
>ar  of  its  might,  and  to  call  over  the  muster- 
11. 

"  Peace  is  on  every  lip,  but  it  comes  as  a  wail, 
''ill  peace  fill  vacant  places,  open  red,  untimely 
aves,  bind  up  broken  hearts,  give  back  blighted 
>pes? 

*^  Certainly  there  is  no  peace  in  this  tortured 
Art  of  mine  to-night.  As  I  turn  with  listless 
igers  these  pages,  so  blotted  and  blurred  with 
ars,  so  scorched  and  stained  by  War's  accursed 
otsteps,  my  spirit  swells  with  passionate 
iguish.  The  de^  household  names,  dropped 
le  by  one  from  our  outward  life, — L4on,  Victor, 
amma,  Lilian,  Uncle  Lucien !  Is  the  list  filled 
-ea  yet?  When  I  look  at  Nina's  fading  form, 
y;  heart  grows  faint  with  fear ;  and  the  only 
ir  that  shines  undimmed  in  our  sky  is  veiled 
ym  my  eyes  with  blinding  tears.  But  it  is 
«re ;  the  shimmer  of  its  intercepted  rays  falls 
fUj  on  these  faithless  tears;  and  even  that 
t>ken  light  makes  it  not  utter  darkness. 
"  0  Jesus !  thy  love,  thy  grace,  thy  tender 
ty,  are  unchilled,  unhindered,  unchanged  I 
Eiou  knowest  how  keen  is  this  anguish.  But 
has  driven  me  to  Tnss.  And  the  blessing 
itweighs  the  pain,  even  here.  " 
The  29th  was  a  melancholy  day  for  Paris  and 
r  France.  On  it  the  German  troops  occupied 
e  forts  of  Paris,  and — ^but  this  of  course  was 
»t  known  to  us  till  some  days  later — the  tattered 
mnant  of  Bourbaki's  army,  our  last  hope,  was 
feated  at  Portarlier,  and  driven,  in  a  deplor- 
^le  state  of  wretchedness,  across  the  frontier, 
to  Switzerland. 

An  armistice  of  three  weeks  was  agreed  upon, 
[ring  which  the  elections  for  a  National 
Bsembly,  to  be  formed  at  Boi*deaux,  were  to  be 
lid.  Upon  this  Assembly  was  to  devolve  the 
inful  task  of  arranging  with  our  conquerors  as 
the  terms  of  peace.  The  Prussians  were  not 
enter  the  city;  the  National  Guard  were 
lowed  to  retain  their  arms,  also  such  a  portion 
the  army  as  was  judged  necessaiy  to  maintain 
e  peace  of  Paris — which  was  little  likely  to  be 


disturbed,  when  the  Prussian  guns  in  our  own 
forts  commanded  the  city. 

For  some  days  there  was  little  change  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  inhabitants;  but  by  degrees 
food  and  fuel  began  to  pour  into  the  city.  First 
and  foremost  came  the  free  and  generous  help  of 
England.  But  the  need  was  greater  than  the 
supply.  Still,  had  it  not  been  for  the  open 
hand  and  noble  promptitude  of  England  and 
other  nations,  Count  Bismarck's  gloomy  prognos- 
tic would  have  been  realized,  and  thousands  of 
helpless  beings  would  have  perished  from  hunger. 
<<  We  will  hold  out  as  long  as  our  bread  lasts," 
had  been  the  watchword  of  our  rulers  for  weeks 
past  How  literally  that  had  been  carried  out, 
has  now  been  proved. 

Sad  was  the  sight  of  our  poor  soldiers  return- 
ing unarmed  from  the  scenes  of  so  much  dreary 
waiting  and  suffering..  Haggard,  tattered,  de- 
moralized ;  not  seeking  even  to  disguise  their  joy 
that  all  was  over  at  list.  And  with  them,  pale 
men,  with  worn,  weary  faces,  and  mournful  eyes, 
whose  heads  were  yet  borne  proudly,  and  whose 
expression  was  such  as  Victor's  countenance 
might  have  worn,  had  he  been  at  the  head  of  his 
Bretons  that  day. 

The  streets  were  filled  with  soldiers,  line  and 
mobile;  and  now  that  all  was  over,  and  the  strain 
relaxed,  the  reaction  set  in,  party-spirit  awoke, 
bitter  reproaches,  recriminationB,  and  accusations 
passed  from  lip  to  lip.  And  day  by  day,  long 
files  of  artillery  rolled  through  the  streets,  on 
their  way  to  the  forts  and  the  hands  of  their 
German  owners.  The  ramparts  were  deserted 
and  dismantled.  The  siege  of  Paris  had  passed 
into  history.  Communications  with  the  pro- 
vinces were  not  restored,  but  three  deputies  were 
sent  by  the  Government  to  Bordeaux  to  superin* 
tend  the  elections  there.  People  began  to  leave 
Paris,  as  passes  were  readily  gpranted  to  all  who 
applied  for  them  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police. 
There  were  seen  some  mournful  sights  when  the 
poor  villagers  returned  to  their  once  pretty 
homes,  and  blooming  gardens,  and  found  only 
blackened  ruins. 

•  Little  change  came  to  us.  There  was  as  much 
to  do  as  before,  except  that  no  fresh  wounded 
were  being  brought  in.  Augustine  contrived  to 
raise  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  on  our  family 
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plate  and  jewels  to  meet  our  immediate  neces- 
sities; and  we  waited — for  what?  Could  we 
have  told  ?  And  yet  in  each  heart,  unacknow- 
ledged, undefined,  the  root  of  the  old,  long-buried 
hope  began  to  bud  once  more.  We  never  spoke 
of  this, — only  of  Uncle  Lucien's  liberation,  and 
that  with  sad  forebodings.  We  knew  with  what 
morbid  shrinking  he  had  contemplated  the  cap- 
tive's fate, — would  he,  with  health  impaired  and 
spirits  sliAttered  by  all  he  had  gone  through, 
have  survived  it? 

But  that  other  hope  I  I  read  it  in  Nina's 
broken  quiet,  in  the  feverish  spot  of  colour  that 
went  and  came  on  her  delicate  cheek,  in  the 
unrest  of  her  too  shining  eyes,  which,  seemed 
always  open  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  I  watched 
her  with  painful  apprehension.  Mind  and  body 
strung  to  such  a  tension  so  long,  what  would 
the  reaction  be?  She  grew  weaker,  and  by 
degrees  was  compelled  to  relax  some  of  her 
exertions ;  and  at  times  she  would  lie  for  hours 
without  speaking. 

So  a  week  passed  away,  w^hen  one  evening 
she  looked  up  suddenly,  and  met  my  anxious, 
tearful  gaze  fixed  on  her  sweet  faded  face.  I 
rose,  and,  kneeling  beside  the  couch,  drew  her 
slight  form  into  my  arms.  She  laid  her  head 
wearily  on  my  shoulder.  "Renee,  dear,"  she 
said,  **"  I  am  troubling  you  again.  I  thought  to 
hide  this  from  you ;  but  I  see  I  cannot ;  your 
love  is  too  keen-sighted,  0  Renee,  do  you 
think  it  very  foolish  to  have  a  little  hope  ? '' 

"  My  darling,"  I  answered,  "  hope  is  hard  to 
kill.    It  is  not  quite  dead  even  in  my  heart." 

*^  Is  it  not  ?  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  in  mine. 
I  thought  I  had  learned  to  think  of  Leon  only 
as  with  Jesus,  that  I  looked  forward  only  to 
meeting  him  there  in  the  Father's  house  above. 
And  I  was  content  to  wait  for  that  meeting 
then.  But  now — but  now ! — 0  Renee,  now  the 
time  has  come  to  which  we  once  looked  as  the 


end  of  all  our  sorrows,  the  old  voice  wakes  in 
my  heart,  the  old  craving  for  his  earthly  presence 
and  forgiveness  returns,  and  with  them  the  old 
hope,  faint  and  trembling  indeed,  but  hope  still. 
And  with  the  hope,  the  fear,  the  shrinking,  &ud 
the  unrest — not,  thank  God,  the  old  bitteiiieas. 
No ;  for  I  know  it  is  all  in  my  Father's  hands, 
and  I  am  content  it  should  be.  But  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  I  must  hear  Leon's  voice  speak  kit- 
giveness  before  I  die." 

*^  My  dearest,"  I  said,  a  cold  chill  creeping 
round  my  heart,  "  why  do  you  speak  of  dying. 
0  Nina !  if  Leon  should  be  spared,  what  would 
life  be  to  him  without  you?  And  if  not— for, 
0  Nina,  darling,  the  hope,  if  hope  there  be, 
is  indeed  a  hairbreadth,  a  shadow  —  if  not— 
Nina,  Nina,"  I  sobbed,  "  do  not  you  leave  me 
too." 

"  Dear,  dear  Renee,"  she  murmured ;  and  for 
a  time  we  wept  together.  Then  she  went  on : 
*^  It  must  be  as  God  wills,  Renee.  I  hare 
thought  sometimes  it  would  be  best  for  Leon 
if  he  took  mo  home — that  is,  if  Leon  is  still  on 
earth.  He  may  have  met  another  who  has  been 
to  him  what  I  refused  to  be.  I  know  what  yoa 
would  say,  Renee;  I  know  his  noble  heart;  be 
would  be  true  to  me,  did  ho  know  how  I  bad 
suffered,  and  repented ;  and  that  is  what  I  fear. 
But,  oh !  only  once  to  hear  him  say  he  foigare 
me  I" 

'•  0  Nina,  do  not  distress  youi-self  so  cttse- 
lessly.  Living  or  dead,  Leon  is  yours,  an  I 
yours  only,"  I  said.  For  a  time  she  made  no 
answer;  then,  raising  her  sweet,  tearful  it^y 
with  that  sad,  patient  smile,  which  makes  tbe 
heart  ache  to  see,  she  said:  ''But,  0  Benee. 
though  I  cannot  help  being  restless,  toesed  about 
with  hope  and  fear,  I  know  God  is  not  angry 
with  me  for  either — for  the  hope  or  the  pain. 
He  knows  all  about  it,  and  I  can  trust  him 
through  it  all." 
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''THERE  SHALL  BE  NO  MORE  DEATH." 


ONE  child  of  grief,  who  in  thy  woe 

Hast  sat  all  mantled  o^er  with  sadness, 
Beside  the  streams  that  darkly  flow 
By  banks  where  falls  no  gleam  of  gladness; 
Has  death  come  down  with  blighting  wing, 

And  sliadowed  all  thy  life  with  sorrow, 
From  whence  thoa  never  more  canst  bring 
The  joys  thy  yearning  soul  would  borrow  ? 

The  harp  to  which  thon  oft  hast  snng 

The  songs  that  were  thy  soul's  deep  treasures, 
May  have  its  trembling  chords  nnstrung. 

And  cease  to  wake  to  mystic  measures ; 
But  angels'  hands  shall  take  that  lyre. 

When  all  its  earthly  strings  are  riven. 
And  tune  it  with  seraphic  fire 

To  swell  the  glowing  songs  of  heaven ! 

The  tender  voice  that  oft  has  poured 

Into  thine  ear  the  heart's  deep  story, 
Forms  now  a  sweet,  melodious  chord 

In  heaven's  majestic  song  of  glory. 
And  who  woold  summon  bade  to  pain 

The  loved  one  who  has  gone  before  us  ? 
Or  take  one  simple,  burning  strain 

From  out  the  seraphim's  loud  chorus  ? 

WTien,  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 

Thou  clnsp'st  the  cold  and  palsied  fingers. 

While,  on  thy  yearning,  aching  sight 
Thy  loved  one  on  life's  threshold  lingers, 


Then,  think  not  all  is  lost  with  death. 
While  to  tlie  parting  soul  thou'rt  clinging ; 

The  fkrewellin  the  fading  breath 
Will  change  at  once  to  raptured  singing ! 

When  griefs  transfiguration  veil 

With  folds  of  darkness  seems  to  blind  thee ; 
When  loud  ascends  thy  anguished  wail 

Where  meek-eyed  Comfort  fails  to  find  thee ; 
When  friend  and  lover  all  afar 

Have  from  thee  in  thy  need  been  taken. 
Look  up  and  see  heaven's  gates  ajar. 

Then  chide  thy  faith  for  being  shaken  1 

The  souls  that  bum  with  love's  pure  firo 

Depart  ere  yet  thou  well  canst  know  them. 
And  leave  thee  with  the  vain  desire 

To  speak  that  trust  which  thou  wouldst  show  them; 
But  think  not  thou  art  left  alone : 

Those  spirit-bonds  Death  ne'er  can  sever, — 
E'en  from  the  rainbow-compassed  throne 

Each  yearning  one  regards  thee  ever ! 

From  out  the  ransomed  throng  above. 

Their  gentle  hands  of  old  shall  reach  thee ; 
And  with  the  strong  and  chastened  love 

Of  all  the  hallowed  past  they'll  teach  thee. 
Till  death  for  thee  shall  be  no  more. 

When  once  God's  hand  that  veil  has  riven. 
That  hides  from  thee  the  shining  shore 

Which  wreathes  tlie  golden  plains  of  heaven ! 

Albxaxdsb  Lamont. 


Brian 
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BY   THE   BCT.   WILLIAM   WBIGHT,   DAXIASCUS. 

IV. 

THE  EASHEITA  MISSIOIT. 


^N  the  earnest  faces  that  now  surround 

us  in  this  Hermon  village,  we  see 

many  that  are  strange  to  us,  and 

those  with  which  we  are  long  fi»nilijir 

em  lighted  up  with  a  peculiar  radiance.    All 

sm  very  eager  to  enter  on  an  interesting  sub- 

:t,  but  the  elaborate  liturgy  of  salutations  must 

carefully  gone  through  before  any  more  serious 


conversation  can  be  entered  upon.  I  have  some- 
times, when  in  a  great  hurry,  asked  a  sudden 
question  of  a  stranger,  but  I  had  finally  to  go 
back,  and  begin  at  the  beginning,  before  I  could 
get  an  answer.  The  salutations  are  all  stereo- 
tjrped,  so  that  I  verily  believe,  if  a  man  were 
drowning  in  a  pond,  and  a  stranger  made  his 
appearance  on  the  bank,  the  drowning  man  would 
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bavo  to  go  through  a  series  of  questions  about 
the  new-comer's  health  and  state,  before  he  could 
ask  him  to  throw  him  a  rope,  or  give  him  a  help- 
ing hand.  We  ran  over  all  the  ordinary  and  in- 
dispensable questions  and  good  wishes  on  each 
side ;  and  then  they  plunged  with  extraordinary 
volubility  into  the  subject  nearest  their  hearts. 
But  I  must  begin  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Kasheiya  Mission,  in  order  that  what  follows  may 
be  more  comprehensible. 

In  the  tempest  of  war  and  massacre  that  passed 
over  Syria  in  1860,  Rasheiya  was  one  of  the 
rocks  around  which  the  waves  beat,  and  over 
which  the  red,  cruel  tide  finally  settled.  Reek- 
ing from  the  slaughter  of  the  pent-up  Chris- 
tians in  Deir  el  Kamr  and  Hasbeiya,  the  Druzes, 
flushed  with  victory,  moved  upon  Kasheiya. 
They  were  a  little  delayed  in  killing  the  men, 
and  saclving  their  houses,  in  the  small  villages 
scattered  among  the  mountains  along  their  route. 
At  last  they  arrived  on  the  high  ridge  above  the 
castle,  raised  their  war-chant,  and  steadily  de- 
scended on  the  devoted  town.  Confident  of  suc- 
cess, they  were  swooping  down  the  hill,  when 
curling  puffs  of  smoke  from  behind  fifty  rocks 
first  announced  to  them  that  their  plans  were 
about  to  be  interfered  with,  and  their  progress 
disputed.  The  Druze  leader,  who  had  already 
become  an  object  of  veneration,  as  he  was  con- 
sidered impervious  to  bullets^  fell  mortally 
wounded  at  the  first  discharge.  Several  others 
fell  by  his  side ;  and  the  front  ranlks  seeing  the 
leader,  fi'om  whose  breast  bullets  wei'e  wont  to 
fall  harmlessly,  pierced  and  dying,  they  staggered 
and  fell  back.  The  rear  of  the  Druzes  having 
closed  up,  all  were  preparing  to  rush  upon  their 
invisible  assailants,  when  the  second  division  of 
the  Christians,  who  had  reserved  their  fire  to 
give  the  others  time  to  reload,  poured  a  deadly 
volley  into  the  dense  crowd  of  Druzes.  Almost 
every  bullet  took  effect,  and  a  panic  seized  the 
Druze  host ;  but  one  of  the  Atrash  family,  with 
hereditary  aptitude  lor  irregular  warfare,  changed 
tlie  retreat  into  a  fiank  attack  on  the  Christians. 
The  Christians,  who  had  seen  the  Druzes  retreat, 
had  left  their  rocks,  and  were  preparing,  chiefly 
imder  the  direction  of  a  very  young  Syrian  Jaco- 
hiUy  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Druzes,  when 
both  parties  met  face  to  face.    I  have  been  en- 


abled to  study  the  scene  of  this  conflict  in  com- 
pany of  both  Druzes  and  Ohristiaiis  who  wen 
engaged  in  the,  fray.  The  Christians  were  in  an 
old  quarry,  and  the  Druzes  in  a  confused  crowd 
rushed  upon  them  across  the  open  space.  The 
Christians  repeated  their  tactics.  The  first  half 
of  them  fired  over  a  natural  rampart  into  the 
very  breasts  of  their  enemies,  and  the  reeerre, 
taking  deadly  aim,  completed  their  oonfiiBioti. 
The  Druzes,  who  supposed  this  was  another 
party  of  Christians,  turned  and  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions. Some  of  them,  making  a  eircuit,  got  into 
Rasheiya ;  but  the  greater  part,  in  a  oonfaaed 
crowd,  were  pursued  down  the  steep  mountain- 
side towards  Dhaber  el  Abmar,  which  Christian 
village  they  sadLed  and  burned  after  a  brief  ^^ 
sistauce.  And  here  the  Drmses  avenged  their 
late  defeat  by  practising  unwonted  cruelties  on 
the  men ;  but,  as  in  all  oiher  places,  they  re- 
spected the  women. 

The  Christians  were  greatly  elated  by  their 
victory.    They  brought  out  their  oldest  wino 
and  drank  freely.     The  young  Syrian,  who  had 
already    distinguished    himself,   laboured   hard 
during  the  night  to  arouse  his  brethren  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  induce  tbmn  to 
prepare  for  the  morrow;   but   in   vain.    D> 
Druzes,  hearing  that  the  Christians  had  gircn 
themselves  up  to  tumultuous  indulgence,  eattfrf 
a  quarter  of  the  town  by  night.     Then  theTttn 
glorying  of  the  Christians  gave  place  to  deipar. 
The  young  Syrian  leader  reminded  them  ol  hov 
Qt>d  had  delivered  them  on  the  previous  dsf, 
and  urged  them  to  defend  their  homes,  aad  at 
least  to  sell  their  lives  dear ;  but  they  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  manliness,  and  only  appealed  to  the 
Virgin.    In  this  state  they  were  mitreated  by  the 
authorities  to  give  up  their  arms,  and  enter  the 
castle,  with  the  solemn  promise  that  the  soldien 
would  protect  them.    The  majority  of  the  Chris- 
tians complied,  and  they  had  no  sooner  entered 
the  castle,  than  the  authorities  threw  open  the 
gates.    The  Druzes  rushed  in,  and,  in  the  pne- 
ence  of  the  soldiers  drawn  up  in  line,  butdhered 
the  unarmed  Christians  as  they  had  done  in  Has- 
beiya  and  Deir  el  Kamr.     The  young  Synan, 
unable  to  save  his  home,  oat  his  way  into  Daman 
cus  after  unheard  of  trials,  witb  a-  tonall  bat 
resolute  band;  and  when  the  city  was  sacked 
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snder  the  snperintendence  of  the  government,  he 
tad  his  party  fought  their  way  to  the  fortress- 
convent  of  Saidenaiya,  and  were  instrumental 
in  saving  it  from  the  fate  of  all  other  strongholds 
assailed  by  the  Druzes.  The  butehcry  complete 
ia  the  castle,  the  Druzes  plundered  all  the  houses 
of  the  Christians,  and  then  burned  them.  One 
I>nize  family  alone,  Beit  'Uryan,  saved  many 
Christians  alive. 

During  the  horrible  massacres  of  1860  in 
Syria,  the  British  Foreign  Minister  continued  to 
repeat  the  apologies  of  Fuad  Pasha,  who,  with 
the  object  of  becoming  himself  Viceroy  of  Syria, 
is  now  known  to  have  brought  about  the  evil ; 
but  when  the  French  division  was  sent  to  occupy 
83rria,  the  English  fleet  was  sent  to  look  after 
the  French.  When  the  French  arrived,  Fuad 
Pasha  arrived,  and  the  massacre  was  counter- 
manded. Then  a  Commission  was  appointed  and 
sat,  and  Fuad  Pasha,  having  bought  over  two  of 
the  Commissioners,  he  was  able  to  thwart  Lord 
Dnfferin  and  his  more  honourable  colleagues 
whenever  he  pleased.  The  commission,  how- 
ever, effected  much  good,  chiefly  through  the 
perseverance  and  tact  of  our  accomplished  coimtry- 
man,  the  present  Governor  of  Canada.  The 
Gkristians,  who  had  lost  everything  but  their 
Ures,  were  to  be  compensated  for  their  losses. 
Hot  the  compensation  was  to  be  paid  through 
the  ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  the  different  sects; 
and  loud  and  bitter  were  the  complaints  of  the 
poor  people,  when  their  spiritual  leaders  grew 
ri^  and  powerful,  built  splendid  houses  and 
cbmches,  and  they  themselves  remained  in  the 
most  destitute  condition.  At  the  same  time 
they  saw  British  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers distributed  by  Protestant  missionaries 
without  partiality.  A  report,  however,  was  cir- 
culated, by  a  Jesuit  priest  named  Palgrave,  now 
a  British  Consul,  that  the  funds  were  being  used 
by  the  Protestants  for  proselytizing  purposes, 
and  this  report  having  been  looked  into  by  a 
Commission  of  natives  and  foreigners,  and  found 
to  be  false,  the  Protestants  began  to  be  looked 
upon  at  least  as  honest  men.  From  that  time 
forward  they  were  constantly  appealed  to,  and 
many  a  tale  of  clerical  villany  they  were  compelled 
to  hear.  These  events  brought  the  missionaries 
into  more  intimate  relations  with  Uic  people. 

711 


The  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Syrian  Catholics 
in  Rasheiya  was  a  remarkable  man :  able,  and 
unscrupulous,  and  bold,  he  had  much  influence 
with  the  government  officials.  He  was  one  of 
those  astute  Syrians  who  had  made  a  tour  to 
Europe,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  benevolent  purposes  in  his  own  land, 
and  had  ever  after  become  an  object  of  envy  to 
all  who  saw  his  wonderfully  improved  condition. 
On  his  flrst  tour  he  made  a  great  blunder,  as  he 
took  an  Armenian  interpreter  with  him  as  clever 
as  himself,  and  he,  Gehazi-like,  used  to  double 
back  on  the  munificent  Naamans  of  Europe  with 
some  after- thought  of  his  master.  He  also  re- 
turned a  rich  man  to  Damascus,  but  soon  lost 
nearly  all  he  had  in  reckless  speculation.  The 
old  bishop  once  more  returned  to  Europe,  but 
alone,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  very  comfortable 
circumstances.  To  this  shepherd  the  hungry 
sheep  looked  up,  but  looked  in  vain  for  food. 
The  flocl:  also  complained  that  compensation 
moneys  found  their  way  into  the  wrong  pocket ; 
and  perhaps  they  were  right. 

As  soon  as  the  Christians  began  to  return  to 
their  homes  in  Damascus,  the  missionaries  re- 
turned too,  and  the  people,  during  their  melan- 
choly absence  from  the  city,  had  ceased  to  put 
implicit  belief  in  the  priests'  tales — that  the  mis- 
sionaries were  fire- worshippers,  or  devil- worship- 
pers, or  even  infidels — for  in  the  interval  they  had 
seen  the  Protestant  missionaries  and  merchants 
in  Beyrout  keep  the  Lord's-day,  and  assemble 
decorously  for  public  worship.  Many  Nicode- 
muses  came  to  the  missionaries  by  m'ght  and  by 
stealth,  but  there  were  some  also  who  came 
openly  and  by  day. 

In  March  1863,  a  large  deputation  from  Eash- 
eiya  trudged  down  thirty  miles  to  see  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Damascus.  They  were  members  of 
the  Svrian  Catholic  Church,  but  were  in  almost 
heathenish  darkness,  and  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Notwithstanding 
some  of  them  could  read,  they  did  not  know 
the  Bible  when  it  was  placed  in  their  hands. 
They  said  they  only  came  to  ask  the  missionaries 
to  take  them  under  their  care,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  No  missionary 
work  had  ever  been  done  in  their  village,  and  no 
direct  Protestant  influence  had  ever  been  brought 
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to  bear  on  its  inhabitants ;  but  thej  had  become 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  their  spiritual  leaders, 
whom  they  had  oome  to  beliere  were  ignorant 
and  ungodly  men,  and  whom  they  knew  to  be 
only  using  their  power  and  authority  among  the 
people  for  their  own  aggrandizement.  In  Kash- 
eiya  they  had  heard  of  the  missionaries,  had  been 
told  that  they  were  upright  and  honest  men, 
labouring  for  the  good  of  others,  and  after  much 
deliberation  they  had  come  to  place  themselves 
under  their  instruction  and  guidance.  The  mis* 
sionaries,  haying  learned  from  experience  that 
such  applications  are  often  made  from  purely 
worldly  motives,  and  seeing  the  great  ignoranoe 
of  the  applicants,  did  not  feel  very  hopeful  of 
any  good  or  permanent  results  springing  from 
the  Rasheiya  case,  but  thought  it  probable  that, 
on  meeting  with  oppodtion  or  persecution  from 
their  priests,  the  Rasheiyans  would  return  to 
their  former  spiritual  allegiance.  They  told  the 
deputation  their  fears  on  this  head.  The  depu- 
tation had  also  oome  at  an  unfortunate  time,  for 
the  small  body  of  missionaries  who  had  already 
returned  to  Damascus  were  already  overworked. 
They  were  open  and  candid  with  the  deputation. 
They  told  them  that,  with  the  work  in  Damascus, 
Nebk,  and  Deir  Atich,  their  time  was  fully 
occupied,  and  they  could  only  hope  to  visit  them 
seldom  at  most,  and  at  present  they  had  no 
native  helper  whom  they  could  place  among 
them.  This  only  made  them  more  urgent  in  their 
appeals  that  they  and  their  children  should  not 
be  left  in  their  present  state  of  ignorance.  They 
begged  the  missionaries  not  to  eome  to  a  sudden 
conclusion,  and  implored  that  one  of  them  should 
visit  them,  give  them  some  instruction,  and  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  them,  before  they 
finally  rejected  their  petition;  and  they  would 
not  leave  until  they  obtained  a  promise  to  that 
effect. 

In  the  following  month  the  Rev.  John  Frazer 
made  the  promised  visit  to  Rasheiya,  and  brought 
back  a  very  encouraging  report.  He  found  about 
a  dozen  families  earnestly  asking  for  religious  in- 
struction. Another  visit  was  paid  them  in  June 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford,  who  went  a  second 
time  in  the  end  of  July,  and  spent  the  month  of 
August  among  them.  During  his  second  visit 
Mr.  Crawford  united   Mousa  Dawoud  and  his 


neighbour's  daughter  in  marriage.  This  was  tbe 
first  rite  ever  celebrated  in  Rashei3^  aocording 
to  the  Presbyterian  form.  The  brid^proom  vw 
the  man  who  was  chief  of  the  deputation  tfast 
first  waited  on  the  missionaries,  and  it  was  ly 
his  importunity  that  they  were  first  prevailed 
upon  to  visit  Rasheiya.  He  was  the  yotmg 
Syrian  Catholic  who  three  years  previously,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  band  of  fellow^townsmeo, 
aided  in  routing  and  chasing  dorwn  the  mountiin 
the  victorious  and  valorous  Dnize  host;  ood 
would  probably  have  saved  his  native  place,  but 
for  the  short-sighted  folly  of  his  compatriots. 
He  was  our  travelling  companion  to-day  from 
Damascus,  and  he  is  now  our  generous  host  for 
the  night.  The  "  Prophet's  Chaniber,"  in  whidi 
we  are  now  assembled,  is  fitted  up  with  an  eye 
to  the  comfort  of  guests  like  ourselves.  We  have 
a  divan  filled  with  straw,  and  covered  with  funii- 
ture  cotton,  on  which  we  squat ;  but  there  is  a 
large  table  in  the  middle  of  the  fioor,  a  few 
chairs  occupy  the  comers  of  the  room,  and  semal 
other  objects  are  about  indicative  of  civilized  nm. 
There  are  shelves  of  books,  a  rarity  in  this  ImL 
Houses  in  this  country  are  made  up  for  Axm, 
One  room  or  two  in  the  beet  houses  are  usnifly 
adorned  with  marble,  and  gold,  and  preden 
stones,  and  cheep  European  ornaments.  Bv- 
bario  effects  are  produced;  but  you  seldoa^Bt 
in  a  house  in  Syria  any  food  for  thk  waiA, 
Account-books,  and  I.  0.  U/s,  in  which  iBtflRA 
is  included  at  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.,  are  aboh 
dant  enough,  but  you  miss  the  casunl  book  M 
aside  to  be  taken  up  again;  and  you  sddooi, 
except  in  a  Protestant  house,  find  such  a  shdf  oC 
books  as  you  see  in  this  poor  man's  dwdhiig. 
Many  English  travdilers  have  enjoyed  the  hmpt- 
tality  of  our  host ;  and  this  comfortable  roooi  is 
much  sought  by  Pl3rmouth  Brethren,  who,  h 
addition  to  the  self-imposed  task  of  railing  at  sH 
organized  Christian  effort  as  *^  Babylon,'*  gite 
their  entertainer  a  fine  opportunity  of  leiffino^ 
practical  lessons  of  hospitality  and  liberality. 
Our  host  is  a  poor  man,  thongli  I  camiot  conedre 
of  him  asking  his  guests  for  remuneration ;  bat* 
man  should  always  in  Syria  give  an  ^uivalcDt 
for  what  he  receives,  and  it  is  very  acceptable  if 
properly  administered  to  the  wife  or  daughter. 
Every  Englishman  who  travels  in  this  couBtiy 
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ifl  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  if,  in^addition, 
he  be  a  Protestant,  his  religion  gives  him  access 
to  the  best  accommodation  and  food  that  such  a 
man  as  our  host  can  provide.  With  such  men 
Plymouth  Brethren  will  settle  down  for  weeks 
and  months — eat  their  sheep,  and  honey,  and 
cheese,  generally  affecting  touching  humility  by 
«ating  with  the  fingers  in  native  fashion ;  and 
having  unsettled  their  minds  about  the  imperfect 
form  of  Christianity  which  they  have  embraced, 
finally  take  their  leave  with  a  few  unctuous 
words,  and  a  present  of  a  Plymouth  Hymn-Book 
in  English.  A  teacher  in  one  of  our  schools, 
when  demanding  a  rise  of  salary,  urged  his  claim 
•on  the  ground  of  liaviug  to  entertain  Plymouth 
Brethren. 

The  Kasheiya  IVIission  was  now  fairly  entered 
on  in  August  1863.  Mousa  Elias,  the  excellent 
teacher  in  Nebk,  was  transferred  to  Basheiya  to 
teach  school  during  the  week,  to  meet  with  the 
people,  especially  on  tlie  Sabbath,  for  religious 
ioatructiou  and  prayer,  to  sell  and  distribute 
books  and  tracts,  and  to  do  evangelical  work 
generally  as  oppoi*tunity  offered.  His  place  at 
Nebk  was  supplied  by  a  very  promising  but 
}efia  experienced  teacher,  and  Mousa  proved  him*- 
«elf  admirably  suited  for  the  various  and  impor- 
tant duties  of  a  native  helper.  He  was  a  man  of 
^zeat  stature  and  strength, — ^physical  qualities 
nurely  despised,  except  by  those  who  do  not  pos- 
«a6s  them.  His  zeal  and  mental  powers  were  of 
the  same  large  cast  as  his  outward  frame.  He 
had  admirable  powers  of  conciliation;  but  often- 
times, when  conciliation  failed,  he  shielded  effeo 
tually  by  his  great  stiength  the  Protestant 
party  fi-om  the  priestly  mob.  The  opening  of  a 
Protestant  school  in  a  village  is  an  important 
'event,  as  it  opens  as  a  rule  three  other  schools ; 
ior  the  Greeks,  Catholics,  and  Syrians  open 
flchools  too.  The  indirect  influence  of  missions 
is  thus  much  greater  than  the  direct  influeuQe. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  opening  rival  schools^  the 
priests  merely  anathematize  those  who  send  their 
children  to  the  mission  schools;  but  a  few  always, 
Ajax-like,  defy  the  thunder ;  and  the  difference 
bet\veen  the  children  who  attend  school  and  those 
vrho  do  not  soon  becomes  so  apparent,  that  the 
priests  are  obliged  to  open  schools  in  self-defence. 
Jf  issions  are  a  sort  of  oonsoience  in  the  land,  and 


owing  to  them  Christ  is  often  preached  out  of 
envy  and  strife.  A  good  instance  of  this  occurred 
shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Syria.  We  were 
spending  the  summer  in  Bludan,  a  mountain 
village  in  which  one  half  of  the  population  is  of 
the  Greek  Church.  We  commenced  an  Arabic 
service,  and  had  a  very  good  attendance.  The 
old  priest — who  was  just  one  of  the  peasants, 
with  the  additional  qualification  of  being  able  to 
read  and  write,  which  latter  qiuilification  he 
sometimes  turned  to  account  by  forging  docu- 
ments— ^became  uneasy.  A  happy  thought  struck 
him,  that  he  should  have  a  service  too,  and  preach 
a  sermon  like  the  missionaries.  An  important 
question  for  him  was,  how  to  get  a  sermon.  In 
his  difficulty  he  applied  to  the  chief  man  of  our 
church,  Dr.  Meshaka,  and  he  prepared  for  him 
an  excellent  sermon,  and  taught  him  to  read  it. 
The  priest  assembled  his  flock  in  the  ruined 
convent  of  St.  George;  and  by  way  of  conciliat- 
ing his  flock  for  a  late  discovered  forgery,  he 
gave  them  a  roast  sheep  to  eat,  and  after  they 
disposed  of  the  bui-nt  offering,  he  read  to  them 
for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life  an  admirable 
Protestant  sermon. 

The  priests  of  Basheiya,  however,  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  impotent  anathemas  (which, 
like  chickens,  come  home  to  roost)  and  rival 
schools,  but  they  began  a  fierce  persecution  of 
the  Protestants,  which  was  long  carried  on  with 
all  tlie  ingenuity  and  malignity  for  which  priests 
alone  are  celebrated.  The  Protestants  had  come 
over  from  the  Papal- Syrian  Church,  and  no  man 
was  fitter  than  the  bishop  of  that  flock  to  con- 
duct a  ruthless  persecution  against  them.  The 
Turks  rarely  persecute  on  account  of  religion, 
unless  it  be  a  case  of  apostasy  from  Islam ;  but 
they  are  easily  induced  for  a  consideration  to  be 
very  zealous  on  one  side  or  another.  The  local 
magistrate  of  Basheiya,  according  to  village  re- 
port,  "  could  be  bribed  by  three  eggs,  and  one 
of  them  rotten."  With  this  man  the  Syiian 
bishop  was  very  influential ;  for  has  he  not  been 
twice  to  Europe  to  raise  funds  "for  the  IfcnefU  of 
hi$  pfjor,  down-trodden  Jhch  "  7  The  chief  man 
in  the  local  court  was  also  an  arch-enemy  of  the 
Protestant  heretics.  The  Syrian  bishop  thus 
saw  his  heart's  desire  upon  his  enemies,  who 
dared  to  crave  education  for  their  chikbren,  and 
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religions  instruction  for  themselves ;  had  dared 
to  give  up  St.  George,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  for 
hini  who  was  called  Jesus,  because  he  should 
save  his  people  from  their  sins.  The  Protestants 
were  deprived  of  their  rights  in  the  Church,  and 
of  their  vaults  in  the  cemetery.  They  were 
arrested  and  tried  and  imprisoned  on  the  most 
mendacious  and  frivolous  charges.  Heavier 
taxes  were  laid  upon  them  than  upon  their 
neighbourH.  They  were  beaten  in  their  shops 
and  in  the  streets  at  the  instigation  of  members 
of  the  law  courts,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
authorities,  who  afforded  them  no  protection 
whatever;  and  as  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  the 
bishop  had  the  mother  of  our  host,  Um  3fa$8*ady 
tied  naked  on  the  roof  of  her  own  house,  smeared 
over  with  honey,  and  left  there  a  long  summer 
day  to  be  stung  by  wasps,  and  by  the  venomous 
tongues  of  her  female  neighbours  "  of  the  baser 
sort." 

Trial  is  ono  of  the  conditions  of  Christianity. 
Christ  did  not  pray  that  hi^  disciples  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  testing  and  sanctifying 
trial,  "  but  that  they  should  be  kept  from  the 
evil."  "  All  who  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus 
sliall  suffer  persecution ;  "  and  I  believe  that  the 
rule  holds  good  as  well  in  ordinary  life,  and  in 
civilized  society,  as  in  semi-barbarous  places  like 
Baslieiya.  The  "  day  of  the  Lord "  is  not 
antedated  by  placing  the  burdens  of  trial  on  the 
wicked  alone.  He  will  separate  the  sheep  from 
the  goats  before  he  metes  out  his  rewards  and 
punishments.  In  this  matter,  which  seems  to 
have  disquieted  even  the  prophets  of  God,  the 
difference  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
does  not  consist  in  the  inequality  of  the  burdens 
which  they  are  given  to  bear,  but  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  bear  them.  And  though  we  do 
not  always  sec  the  wisdom  of  the  aore  and  visible 
trials  by  whidi  some  are  almost  crushed,  yet  we 
can  rest  assured  that  "what  we  know  not  now 
we  shall  know  hereafter ;  "  and  I  think  that 
generally  the  man  of  God  may  learn  the  lesson 
of  the  heavenly  Father's  will  in  the  passing  dis- 
pensation. True,  no  chastisement  for  the  present 
is  joyous  or  pleasant ;  but  when  the  divine  rule, 
7iot  to  despise  the  Lord's  chastening,  nor  faint 
under  his  rehihc,  is  complied  with,  it  brings  to 
the  believer  joy  and  peace. 


The  converts  at  Rashciya  needed  trial,  for  not- 
withstanding their  pious  a.ssertions  when  they 
first  visit^jd  the  missionaries,  their  motives  in 
becoming  Protestants  were  far  from  pure,  as  they 
have  since  often  told  me.  But  the  persecution 
was  a  good  plough  to  deepen  the  shiillow  grouiul. 
It  was  a  fire  to  separate  the  dross  from  the  pure 
gold,  and  to  bum  up  the  wood,  and  the  hty,  and 
the  stubble.  Some,  "  who  were  not  of  us,"  were 
driven  back  to  the  barren  pastures  whence  they 
came ;  but  manv  remained  steadfast  in  their 
adherence  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of  Christ- 
most  of  them  learned  to  read  the  Scriptures  for 
themselves,  and  have  steadily  advanced  in  know- 
ledge— and  some  of  them,  we  believe,  are  savingly 
converted  to  Christ. 

Silently  and  alone,  unseen  and  uncheered  by 
admiring  hosts  of  followers,  iMTousa  Elias  nobly 
fought  the  good  fight  of  faith  for  eighteen 
months,  and  then  laid  hold  on  eternal  life.  We 
have  learned  to  admire  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
missionary  going  forth,  with  his  life  in  his  haod, 
to  be  "  despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  an  object 
of  hatred  to  those  for  whose  good  he  laboai«. 
But  then  the  missionary  goes  forth,  cheered  by 
his  fellow-students,  and  followed  by  the  prayers 
of  the  Church,  and  ever  borne  to  a  throne  of 
grace  by  surviving  parents,  whose  love  time  oA 
distance  only  fan  into  a  more  consuming  fisme. 
If  he  fails,  and  returns  to  his  home,  he  isbevtily 
welcomed,  except  by  the  few  who  are  zealonsly 
self-denying  by  proxy.  If  he  is  successful  in 
drawing  men  to  Christ,  he  knows  that  the 
Church  of  his  fathers  will  rejoice  in  his  joy;  and 
should  he  see  no  immediate  fruit  of  his  Itbonr, 
the  Church  is  willing  to  continue  to  do  that 
which  she  knows  to  be  her  duty,  and  leave  the 
results  to  God.  And  never  will  the  Qlr^SbMe 
to  her  true  dignity  as  a  Church  of  Clitttij^iP 
she  has  learned  to  do  her  duty  withotfrj^tt^^r 
of  success,  and  imtil  she  remores  from  het  wskr 
sionaries  the  temptation  of  writiiig  hernia  finh 
reports  to  please.  And  should  the  missionary 
suffer  pei-sccution,  he  can  claim  and  compel  pro- 
tection from  even  unwilling  British  authorities, 
as  long  as  he  abstains  from  breaking  the  law. 
But  should  he  fall  in  harness,  he  knows  with 
what  genuine  sympathy  the  intelligence  will  be 
received  by  all  who  knew  him.      These  are 
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motives  not  of  the  highest  order ;  but  it  would 
l>e  affectation  to  say  that  they  do  not  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  causes  which 
move  a  man  to  do  and  l}cai\  Mousa  Ellas 
laboured  and  endured  nobly,  without  almost  any 
of  these  human  encouragements.  He  left  his 
0A\'n  Clmrch  for  the  pure  love  of  truth  ;  and  that 
Church  cursed  him  and  hated  him  with  a  perfect 
hatred.  Among  those  who  persecuted  him  most 
cordially  were  his  father  and  mother  and  wife  — 
"  they  of  liis  own  household."  British  Consuls 
could  protect  Knssian  Jews,  Afghan  Moslems,  and 
Bnize  assassins,  but  would  be  sharply  reproved 
for  imprudence  did  they  attempt  to  shield  from 
outrage  the  followers  of  Christ.  And  when  he 
died,  his  death  was  hailed  as  a  judgment  from 
God  on  an  enemy  of  the  Church.  Mousa  Elias 
was  a  hero  as  much  above  the  world's  type  of 
hero,  as  the  deep  blue  heaven  is  above  the  cold, 
sluggish  earth  on  which  we  tread.  "  He  rests 
from  his  laboui*s,  and  his  works  do  follow  him." 
With  his  last  breath  he  bequeathed  his  two 
infant  boys  to  the  missionaries,  to  be  educated 
for  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  Syria;  but  the 
gfrandfathcr,  with  religious  horror,  came  and  took 
possession  of  the  children,  and  the  missionaries 
could  not  carry  out  their  dying  friend's  wish 
irithout  creating  a  commotion  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  missions.  Their  wisdom  in  surrender- 
ing the  cliildren  has  since  become  manifest. 


On  a  Sunday  evening  a  few  weeks  ago  a  dozen 
of  youths  assembled  in  my  Lcmcan  to  bo  ex- 
amined in  the  Slioiter  Catechism  for  prizes. 
They  all  knew  the  whole  of  the  Catechism  almost 
perfectly,  and  it  was  difficult  to  decide  who  knew 
it  best.  A  son  of  Dr.  Meshaka  assist^  me; 
And  it  was  only  by  counting  stumUcs  or  mispro- 
nunciations that  wo  were  able  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction. When  we  had  completed  the  Catechism, 
three  was  the  greatest  number  of  mistakes  made 
by  any  of  the  boys.  One  little  boy  with  a  large 
head,  and  clear  ruddy  Complexion,  and  large 
brown  sparkling  eyes,  made  only  one  mistake, 
and  got  a  prize.  He  was  F.vrhan  Elias,  one  of 
the  boys  who  had  been  consigned  by  his  djnng 
father  to  the  care  of  the  missionaries.  The 
grandfather  having  compelled  one  of  his  sons  by 
inain  N^iolence  to  quit  the  missionaries,  lived  to 
see  him  become  a  miserable  reprobate.  He  then 
came  to  think  better  of  the  missionaries;  and 
though  he  has  not  yet  joined  tlie  missionaries 
himself,  he  has  suiTendered  to  their  charge  his 
orphan  grandchildren.  The  boy  Farhan  was  the 
brightest  of  all  the  boarders  under  my  care 
during  the  past  winter.  We  intend  to  give  him 
the  best  education  Syria  can  afford,  at  the  same 
time  taking  cai*e  not  to  unfit  him  for  living 
among  his  own  people ;  and  I  trust  by  the  blessing 
of  Qt)d  he  shall  live  to  do  good  work  in  his 
native  land. 

21  StBAIORT  STIIEET,  DaUASCUB. 
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BY  TH£  afiV.  NORMAX  Jk  WAJiKEB,  DYSAiwT. 


N£  definite  result  of  the  adoption  by  the 
Vatican  Council  of  the  Infallibility  dogma, 
has  been  the  formation  of  an  independent 
Catholic  community  which  the  Ohiirch  of 
Borne  disowns  as  schismatic.  Until  recently,  that  commun- 
ity did  not  possess  within  itself  the  means  of  permanently 
providingy  according  to  its  own  principles,  for  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion.  It  bad  a  certain  number  of  regularly 
(miained  priests;  but,  as  not  one  of  the  bishops  who  had 
valiantly  fought  agwnst  the  Syllabus  while  it  was  being 
ditcuflsed,  had  been  courageous  enough  to  carry  his  con- 
yictiona  to  any  practical  issue,  it  wanted  the  power  to 
multiply  its  ministers  or  to  supply  the  places  of  tiiose 
who  fell.  Now,  however,  this  defect  in  its  organization 
has  been  met.    On  the  4th  of  June  lost^  a  body  of  men 


representing  the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany,  assembled 
at  Bonn,  and  elected  Dr.  Joseph  Keinkens,  a  Breslau 
theological  professor,  to  the  exercise  of  the  episcopal 
office  among  them ;  and  two  months  later,  on  the  11th 
of  August,  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Reitikens  took  place 
at  Kotterdam  in  HoUanii.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  that  consecration  are  interesting  and  peculiar,  and 
the  following  narrative— half  personal,  and  half  histori- 
cal—will,  Tve  hope,  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers 
of  the  Trtasury, 

We  are  familiar  enough,  even  in  this  country,  with  the 
stress  laid  upon  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession. 
A  High  Anglican  will  recognize  the  orders  of  no  man  who 
has  not  been  ordained  by  a  validly  consecrated  bishop  ; 
and  as  this  is  an  idea  wi^ich  is  derived  from  the  Church 
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of  RoDie,  and  which  is  held  by  the  memben  of  that 
Church  in  at  least  as  tenacious  a  Tray,  it  became  a  veiy 
serious  question  indeed  with  the  Old  Cathohcs,  when 
they  resolved  to  have  an  organization  of  their  own,  how 
tliey  were  to  maintain  it.  Without  a  bishop  their  days 
were  obviously  numbered.  They  might  linger  on  for  a 
time  witti  the  priests  they  had,  but  these  would  die  in 
the  course  of  nature ;  and  with  no  successors  to  them 
the  Hocks  would,  of  course,  find  their  way  back  again  in 
time  into  the  ancient  fold.  And  suppose  they  elected 
any  one  of  themselves  to  the  episcopate,  who  would  or 
could  consecrate  him  1  For  the  performance  of  such  a 
service  there  was  needed  what,  a  priori^  one  could  hardly 
have  expected  to  find— a -body  near  enough  Kome  to 
approve  of  Old  Catholic  principles;  and  yet  on  such 
terms  with  it  as  to  be  willing  to  dare  its  displeasure  by 
helping  to  perpetuate  a  schism  from  its  ranks.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  there  did  happen  to  exist  just  such  a 
religious  community  as  was  able  to  satisfy  all  the  re- 
quired conditiona— the  community,  namely,  of  the  Jan- 
senisis;  and  an  immense  amount  of  fresh  interest  has 
thus  gathered  around  a  sect  which,  on  other  grounds, 
has  always  held  a  notable  place  in  the  Post-Reformation 
history  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  Jansenists  are  so  called  because  they  are  supposed 
to  hold  the  doctrines  of  Cornelius  Jansen,  or  Jansenius, 
who  was  born  in  1586  near  Leerdam  in  Holland^  who 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ypres  in  1G36,  and  who  died 
of  the  plague  in  1638.  At  the  University  of  Louvain, 
^yhcre  he  studied,  the  young  Dutchman  became  the  in- 
timate friend  of  John  Duverger  de  Hauranne,  after- 
wards 80  well  known  aB  the  Abb6  de  St  Cyran  and  the 
spiritual  director  of  the  famous  monastery  of  P(»:t  Royal 
The  two  young  men  were  both  aiming  at  the  priesthood, 
and,  as  both  were  very  much  in  earnest,  they  soon  came 
into  keen  contact  witli  the  religious  currents  of  the  day. 
At  the  time  the  great  services  rendered  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  by  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  rallying  it  at  home 
after  the  shock  of  the  Reformation,  and  extending  its 
confines  abroad  by  missions,  were  being  fully  recognized, 
and  the  Jesuits  were  sliowing  that  they  intended  to 
make  the  most  of  their  merits  by  claiming  the  chief  s^ 
in  all  ecclesiastical  matters.  Rut  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries 
Romanism  was  in  a  more  fluid  state  than  it  is  at  present^ 
and  they  met  with  many  difiiculties  in  getting  their  own 
doctrines  accepted  as  of  exclusive  authority  in  the 
Ciiurch.  Even  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  sat  from 
1G45  to  1663,  there  was  by  no  means  absolute  unaniaiity 
about  the  most  essential  questions — for  example,  about 
justification — one  archbishop,  two  bishops,  and  five  otheis 
ascribing  the  acceptance  of  a  sinner  before  Qod  simply 
and  solely  to  the  merits  of  Christ  through  faith.  Ajad 
all  doctrinal  disputes  did  not  end  when  the  Council  rose. 
Controversies  continued  to  be  as  rife  as  ever ;  and  when 
Jansen  and  De  Hauranne  took  up  their  abode  in  Lou- 
vain, they  found  tliemselves  in  the  drift  oi  a  conflict  in 
which  the  university  of  that  Qty  had  taken  a  leading 


part  This  conflict  was  about  the  teaching  of  St 
Augustine.  His  works  were  not  formally  condemned 
by  the  Tridentine  Council,  because  he  was  recognized  is 
one  of  the  Fathers,  but  the  whole  current  of  opinioD  in 
the  Church  was  decidedly  hostile  to  him.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  Michael  Baios,  a 
distinguished  professor  in  the  Louvain  University,  came 
forth  openly  as  his  expositor  and  disciple.  Among  the 
distinctive  Augustiniau  doctrines  are  theK, — that  humia 
nature  is  totally  depraved,  and  that  salvation  is  entirely 
of  grace ;  and  Dr.  Bains,  who  is  described  as  having  beea 
*'  equally  remarkable  on  account  of  the  warmth  of  his 
piety  and  the  extent  of  his  learning,"  had  the  coinage 
publicly  to  censure  the  tenets  commonly  received  in  tiw 
Church  of  Rome  in  relation  to  the  natural  powea  of 
man  and  the  merit  of  good  works.  These  efforts  ven 
met  in  the  usual  way.  The  inconveniences  which  had 
arisen  from  what  was  now  felt  to  have  been  the  incoa- 
siderately  rash  treatment  of  Luther  were  too  fireih  ii 
the  recollection  of  the  Vatican  to  move  it  to  extneie 
measures ;  and  so  the  Louvain  professor  was  not  excom- 
municated :  but  two  Popes  in  succession  issued  draJar 
letters  condemning  what  he  had  taught,  and  Augostin- 
ianism  was  virtually  placed  imder  a  formal  ban.  Not- 
withstanding of  this—or  shall  we  say  because  <^  Una?— 
the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  was  not  allowed  to  be 
forgotten  in  Louvain.  The  students  read  his  woiks 
with  probably  all  the  greater  relish  that  the  waters  weit 
in  a  manner  stolen.  At  any  rate  this  is  certain,  that 
Jansen  and  de  Hauranne  left  the  university  enthusiartic 
Augustinians,  and  that  the  former  devoted  the  greater 
|)art  of  his  subsequent  life  to  the  preparation  of  ad^ 
of  the  Augustinian  system.  With  what  care  this  ^ff^ 
was  accomplished  may  be  guessed  from  the  drcooiteBfia 
that  Jansen  is  said  to  have  read  throogh  the  wlaioC 
Augustine  (ten  volumes  foho)  ten  times,  and  to  hve 
thirty  times  collated  those  particular  passages  whidk 
related  to  Pelagianism.  He  did  not  live,  however,  to 
see  his  own  work  given  to  the  world,  or  to  share  in  the 
afflictions  which  it  brought  upon  such  as  accepted  itt 
teaching.  He  died,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1638 ;  and  il 
was  some  time  after  that  that  the  volume  was  puhliahed, 
under  the  editorship  of  two  friends  to  whom  he  had 
committed  it  on  his  death-bed.  Its  title  was  as  loUava; 
^' Au^tutinus  Cornelii  Jansenii  Epitcopiy  seu  Doctrine 
Saneti  Aufftutini  de  HumaniB  Naturm  jSauitaU,  .Sgri^ 
tudtJiamedica,  adversus  PdagianoB  et  HatsiUeMaj* 
and  the  earliest  edition  is  dated  "Louvain,  1640."  The 
book  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  fiist  being  a  »- 
futation  of  Pelagianism,  the  second  showing  the  apid- 
tual  disease  of  man,  and  the  third  exhibiting  the  reiaed| 
provided.  Its  defiecte,  looked  at  from  the  Protestant 
evangelical  point  of  view,  are  very  apparent  Fcr  om 
thing,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  assigned  their  rightfol 
position  as  the  supreme  rule  of  faith,  and  Janeea  fighta 
the  Jesuits  with  the  authority  of  Augustine  and  of 
tradition,  instead  of  with  tlie  authority  of  Qod.  Kefe^ 
theless  the  grand  essentials  of  the  gospel  aysten  an 
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ondonbtedly  in  the  work,  and  we  beliere  it  may  be  said 
tiiat  to  it,  as  mudi  as  to  any  other  book  Uiat  can  be 
named,  may  be  ascribed  the  preservation  of  whatever 
evangelical  salt  was  found  within  the  Charch  of  Rome 
for  a  oentnry  after  the  Refonnation. 

The  publication  of  Jansen's  '*  AngnstinnB "  at  once 
prodndui  a  great  sensation.  By  many  it  was  welcomed 
with  enthosiasm,  but  by  the  Jesuits  it  was  recognized 
immediately  to  be  an  enemy  which  ooold  not  be  safely 
left  to  go  at  large ;  and  steps  were  instantly  taken  \rj 
them  to  discover  something  which  might  ftimish  an 
excose  for  its  suppression.  This  something  was  found 
by  Nicolas  Comet,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
who,  after  patiently  sifting  the  book,  extracted  out  of  it 
sufveral  propositions  which  he  declared  to  be  hereticaL 
These  propositions  were  submitted  to  the  Pope,  and  by 
him  were  formally  condemned.  But  the  sentence  so 
procured  did  not  reach  the  root  of  the  matter.  The 
Jansenists  agreed  in  condemning  the  propositions,  bat 
they  affirmed  that  they  were  not  in  the  book ;  and  when 
a  second  decree  was  got,  asserting  that  they  ware  in  the 
book,  they  answered  by  questioning  the  right  of  the 
Pope  to  affirm  anything  of  the  sort.  The  Pope's  infalli- 
bility, they  said,  did  not  extend  to  a  judgment  ffffatU, 
Of  course  they  had  the  best  of  the  argument ;  but  tbey 
were  weak  in  the  matter  of  authority,  and  the  end  of 
it  was  that  the  *'  Augustinus"  was  placed  in  the  ^  Index,'' 
and  that  a  splendid  monument  erected  over  the  grave  of 
Janseninswas  ordered  to  be  demolished,  in  tiie  hope 
that  "the  memory  of  Jansen  might  perish  finooi  the 
eart^.'' 

In  the  meantime  tlie  other  of  the  two  friends  who 
were  associated  in  the  origination  of  this  movement  was 
advancing  it  elsewhere,  not  so  much  by  argument  as  by 
example.  De  Hauranne  had  taken  up  his  abode  in 
Ftris,  where,  as  the  Abb^  de  St.  Oyran,  he  became  the 
centre  of  a  religious  circle,  whidi,  under  his  influence, 
expanded  continually.  He  is  described  as  having  been 
one  of  those  men  to  whom  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
have  delighted  to  give  the  title  of ''  Saint,"  if  it  had  not 
been  for  certain  drawbacks  which  made  him  an  incon- 
venient member  of  the  communion.  His  holiness  was 
of  the  ascetic  type.  He  went  about  in  a  faumUe  gaxbi, 
and  with  a  ^  mortified ''  an* ;  and  all  his  public  acts  tended 
to  increase  the  ghostiy  reputation  of  the  Chureh  of  which 
be  was  a  minist^.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
sanctity  was  real  He  was  in  the  habit  not  merely  of 
studying  the  Scriptnres  for  himself,  but  of  recommend- 
ing the  study  to  all  his  disciples ;  and  the  doctrines  he 
taught  were  not  of  the  sort  by  which  "the  priest"  is 
made  to  occupy  the  first  place  in  a  sinner's  thoughts. 
These  things  did  not  help  to  gain  for  him  the  favour  of 
the  Jesuits.  On  the  contnry,  he  became  increasingly 
obnoxious  to  them ;  and  it  is  probable  that  thdr  enmilj 
to  Port  Royal  derived  a  good  deal  of  its  bitterness  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  inmates  of  that  cdebrated 
raonasteiy  chose  the  Abb6  de  St  Cynin  as  their  spiritual 
director.    This  incident,  however,  became  a  memorable 


one  in  the  history  of  Jansenism,  tecause  it  involved  in 
the  controversies  of  the  time  far  greater  names  than 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  The  monastery  was  divided 
into  two  sections.  There  was  a  town  house  and  a  coun- 
try house.  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  as  the  former  was 
called,  was  usually  inhabited  by  nuns.  Port  Royal  des 
Champs,  or  the  fiurm  in  its  neighbouiiiood,  was  the 
abode  of  cprtain  male  reduses,  who  occupied  their  time 
partiy  with  devotions  and  partly  with  literature  and 
agricultural  pursuits.  Among  the  latter  were  such  men 
as  Antoine  Amanld,  Blaise  Pascal,  Le  Maitre,  and 
Nicole ;  and  by  them  the  battle  for  Augustinianism  waa 
fought,  with  a  skill  and  wit  and  learning  wfaadi  nothiag 
but  the  brute  fcroe  which  the  Jesuits  were  able  to  oom- 
mand  could  ever  have  soooeasfuHy  resisted.  As  it  was, 
the  Port  Royalists  aotuaily  stayed  the  tide  of  oppression 
for  some  years.  The  tactics  of  their  enemies  were 
merdlessiy  exposed  and  ridiculed  in  the  FrwmeuA 
Letters;  and  while  all  France  was  laughing  at  the  ab- 
surd figures  which  the  unfortunate  ecclesiasties  were 
made  to  cut,  the  Churdi  would  not  have  been  sustained 
if  it  had  ventured  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  thoae 
in  whose  interest  the  Letters  were  written.  Butianghter 
is  not  a  thing  which  lasts ;  and  the  Jesuits  were  not 
diveorted  from  tiieir  puipose  by  the  light  though  stinging 
shafts  of  wit  which  were  discharged  against  them. 
Biding  thehr  time,  they  again,  after  a  seeeon,  resumed 
the  weapon  which  was  weightiest  in  their  hands— that 
of  absolute  authority ;  and  tiiey  so  applied  their  influ- 
ence at  Rome,  and  at  the  French  Court,  that  Jansenism, 
so  for  at  least  as  the  open  prcrf^ssion  of  it  was  con- 
cerned, was  by-and-by  completely  suppressed  in  Fxanee. 
The  method  which  they  employed  in  this  eonnectioii 
was  very  sim^  but  very  effectual  A  foimulary  was 
prepared,  which  was  used  as  a  Shibboleth,  and  those 
who  refused  to  sign  it  were  mercilessly  persecuted. 
The  formulary  was  as  followB :  "  I  oondenm  frtwi  my 
inmost  soul,  and  by  word  of  mouth,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Five  Propositions,  which  are  contained  in  the  wozfc  of 
Cornelius  Jansenios ;  a  doctrine  which  is  not  that  of  St 
Augustine,  whose  sentioMots  Jansenius  has  misinter- 
preted"! Yery  many  resolutely  refused  to  take  tiiis 
test,  and  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile,  and  ef  other 
prisons,  were  crowded  fixmi  time  to  time  with  men  and 
woBMB  who  preferred  to  suffer  rather  than  to  defile 
their  oooscienoes  by  swearing  folsely.  The  battle  con- 
tinued long,  with  intervals  of  peace,  but  the  final  vicrfaoiy 
remained  with  the  Society  <^  Jesus ;  and  in  the  year 
1710  the  monastery  which  had  been  the  stroi^hold  of 
what  remained  of  the  evangelical  faith  was  razed  to  the 
ground. 

In  the  meantime  an  illustration  was  being  given  of 
tiie  difficulty  of  really  exterminating  any  faith  which  a 
number  of  men  are  in  earnest  in  maintaining.  Jansen- 
ism was  suppressed  in  France,  but  one  result  of  that 
was  that  it  flourished  in  consequence  all  the  more 
vigorously  in  Holland.  Holland  was  a  Protestant  coun- 
try, so  that  the  Jesuits  could  not  enlist  the  secular 
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power  on  their  side,  and  put  dovn  by  the  strong  hand 
whatever  thej  happened  to  dislike  there ;  and  besides, 
of  all  the  Protestant  nations,  the  Dutch  best  under- 
stood in  those  days  the  principles  of  toleration.  It  thus 
happened  that  the  Au^ustinui  of  Jansen  (himself  a 
Dutchman)  circulated  freely  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  the  Netherlands,  and  that  fugitives  from  France 
met  with  a  hearty  welcome  when  they  sough|»  there  the 
freedom  of  conscience  which  they  were  denied  at  home. 
Among  the  refugees,  for  example,  who  in  this  way 
carried  the  light  of  his  teadiing  and  example  to  Holland 
was  the  famous  Quesnel,  against  whose  works  the  noto- 
rious Papal  bull  UnxgtnitM  was  launched.  He  died 
at  Amsterdam  in  1719.  Two  things  followed  from  this 
state  of  matters.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  Dutch 
Catholic  community  came  to  be  more  or  less  leavened 
with  Jansenism ;  and  secondly,  the  Roman  Church  in 
Holland  was  driven  to  take  up,  as  i^ainst  the  Jesuit 
controllers  of  the  Papal  See,  a  position  of  queui  inde- 
pendence. 

About  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  were  five 
dioceses  in  Holland,  but  when  Protestantism  was  adopted 
as  the  established  religion  of  the  country  these  were 
abolished,  and  the  residuary  Catholics  were  placed  under 
one  archbishop,  who  was  elected  by  the  Chapters  of 
Utrecht  and  Haarlem,  and  who  took  his  title  from  some 
place  in  partihus  infidelium.  These  Dutch  bishops 
showed  a  decided  sympathy  for  Jansenism — a  sympathy 
which  was  probably  intensified  by  the  insolence  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  claimed  the  right  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions in  Holland  without  any  respect  to  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  in  direct  and  exclusive  submission  to 
the  Oeneral  of  their  own  order.  During  the  episcopate 
of  one  of  them,  Dr.  Amauld  himself— whose  contest 
with  the  Sorbonne  made  the  occssion  for  the  publication 
of  the  Provincial  Lettert^fonn^  for  a  time  a  refuge  in 
the  Low  Countries.  As  may  be  imagined,  this  state  of 
things  was  highly  distasteful  to  those  who  were  resolved 
never  to  rest  until  they  had  exterminated  Port-Royal- 
ism ;  and  since  they  could  not  hope  to  persuade  the  civil 
government  to  interpose  in  their  fkvour,  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  either  getting  the  hierarchy 
under  their  own  power  or  of  suppressing  it  altogether. 
In  the  first  of  these  attempts  they  failed.  The  Chapters 
would  not  give  up  to  the  Pope  (which  meant,  of  course, 
giving  up  to  the  Jesuits)  the  right  to  nominate  to 
vacant  sees ;  and  tlie  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  idter- 
native  object  ended  in  the  formation  of  that  separatist 
community  whose  continued  existence  has  proved  such 
a  godsend  to  the  Old  Catholics  of  the  present  day. 

In  1689  the  two  Chapters  forwarded  to  Rome  the 
name  of  a  M.  Van  Heussen  whom  they  wished  to  have 
consecrated  to  the  arohbishopric,  which  was  then  vacant 
Difficulties,  however,  were  made  about  him,  and  it  was 
i^recd  to  send  up  a  leet  of  three.  Out  of  this  list  the 
Pope  chose  M.  Codde,  as  to  him  the  least  objection- 
able, and  be  was  appointed  to  the  office.  Bat  the  new 
prelate  proved  to  be  quite  as  impracticable  as  his  pre- 


decessors, and  the  Jesuits  resorted  to  a  characteriitk 
device  to  destroy  his  influence.  He  was  invited  to 
Rome  and  detained  there,  the  afiiairs  of  his  diocese  besig 
administered  the  while  by  a  Vicar  Apostolic  The  trid 
so  far  succeeded.  During  the  three  years  of  his  deten- 
tion the  seeds  of  disunion  were  carefully  sown,  and  the 
Church  in  Holland  ceased  to  present  an  unbroken  front 
to  its  oppressors.  But  Codde  made  his  escape  nd 
returned  home,  and  the  Jansenist  party  rallied  under 
him ;  so  that  when  he  died  there  was  as  decided  a 
determination  manifSested  as  ever  to  elect  to  the  epis- 
copate no  man  who  did  not  hold  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments. It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  minutely.  SniBoe 
it  to  Bay  that  for  twelve  yean  after  this  Holland  re- 
mained without  a  bishop.  The  Chapters  of  Utrecfat 
and  Haarlem  made  many  attempts  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Vatican,  but  in  vain ;  and  st 
last,  after  registering  an  appeal  to  the  firvt  Qenerd 
Council  that  might  be  hekl,  they  proceeded  in  ITSS  to 
make  an  dection  to  the  vacant  see.  Oornelins  Steeo- 
hoven  was  thus  chosen.  But  afber  that  act  they  seenad 
as  far  from  the  end  of  their  troubles  as  ever.  Ko 
answer  was  given  to  the  request  which  they  sent  to 
Rome  that  the  appointment  might  be  confirmed ;  and 
tha  neighbouring  bishops  were  officially  warned  agunit 
taking  any  part  in  the  ceremony  of  coDsecrstioa. 
Happily,  however,  they  were  relieved  from  their  per- 
plexity in  an  nulooked-for  manner.  One  of  the  refugees 
who  had  been  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  Holhad 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  Jesuits  was  an  eodesintie 
of  episcopal  standing.  Where  he  had  previously  laboond 
we  have  not  happened  to  notice,  but  his  title,  m  jwAk 
hu9,  was  that  of  Bishop  of  Babylon ;  and  at  the  liw 
when  his  services  were  called  into  requisition  he  tad 
the  charge  of  a  congregation  of  his  own  in  the  dlf  ^ 
Amsterdam.  This  man  did  for  the  Dutch  Jaoaesofe 
what  the  Bishop  of  Deventer  has  recently  done  fivtbe 
German  Old  Ostholics.  He  had  the  Mucouwm.  fie 
was  entitled  in  cases  of  extremity  to  perform  the  sdflf 
consecration  alone.  And  through  him  the  tme  tfd 
genuine  episcopate  tvas  continued  to  the  Chureh  is 
Holland.  By  him  Steenhoven  was  installed  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Utrecht  in  1724 ;  and  thei  hierarchy  as  it  now 
exists  was  completed  when  the  suffragan  See  of  Ban- 
lem  was  restored  in  1742,  and  that  of  Deventer  in  1798^ 
His  Holiness,  however,  did  not  see  all  these  amnge- 
nients  made  with  indifierence.  Every  fresh  act  of  inde- 
pendence called  forth  a  firesh  fiilmination  from  Roose; 
and  eveiy  new  bishop  was,  as  a  rule,  formally  exooor 
municat^.  '*  The  schism  of  Utrecht,"  as  it  is  caDed 
in  the  Papal  bulls,  has  been  a  painful  event  in  the 
histoiy  of  Romanism.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  it 
various  times  to  heal  the  breach,  hut  in  vaSn ;  and,  if 
all  signs  do  not  fail,  the  Vatican  Council,  which  at  ooe 
time  promised  to  lead  the  wanderere  back  to  the  fold, 
may  prove  to  be  the  means  of  nniking  the  Jansenists 
more  fatal  to  the  Papacy  than  they  ever  eonld  have 
been  even  if  they  had  got  all  that  th^  origlnaUy  ari^ed 
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for.  Bat  having  offend  these  proliminarf  ezpianatioiis, 
I  now  proceed  to  tell  what  eame  tinder  my  own  obser- 
vation. 

When  in  Amsterdam  in  1869, 1  made  the  aoqoaint- 
aDoe  of  an  intelltgent  Scotchman  resident  in  Holland, 
firom  whom  I  received  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
the  rdigious  condition  of  that  country.  In  proposing 
to  myself,  therefore,  to  revisit  the  Low  Countries  in 
the  automn  of  1879,  with  this  purpose,  among  others, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Janaenist  community,  I 
wrote  to  this  friend  asking  if  he  could  help  me  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  objects  I  had  in  view.  He  repUed  at 
onoOy  cordially  promising  assistance,  and  mentioning 
particularly  that,  if  I  chose,  he  coidd  proctire  for  me 
the  advantage  of  an  interview  with  the  only  represen- 
tative of  the  Jansenist  episcopate  then  living,— the 
Biahop  of  Deventer.  I  of  course  accepted  this  offer 
gladly ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  I8th  (^  August  a 
Dutch  gentleman,  who  could  speak  his  own  language 
and  English  with  equal  facility,  caUed  for  me  at  my 
hotel  in  Rotterdam,  and  brought  a  message  from  the 
bishop  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me 
that  same  evening.  He  left  with  me  at  the  same  time 
a  pamphlet,  in  English,  written  by  a  Mr.  Fallow,  a 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  said 
night  give  me  some  of  the  information  I  was  in  want 
ot  I  found  jVIr.  Fallow's  pamphlet  to  be  written  from 
the  High  Anglican  point  of  view ;  and  there  were  some 
statements  made  in  it  with  regard  to  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  Jansenists  which  my  own  inquiries  did  not 
confirm.  Nevertheless  his  statistics  may,  I  suppose,  be 
accepted  as  correct,  and  I  give  them  here.  He  says  he 
was  informed  that  the  community  now  consists  of  only 
twenty-five  congregations,  sixteen  of  which  are  attached 
to  the  diocese  of  Utrecht,  and  nine  to  that  of  Haarlem. 
There  is  no  cburdi  now  in  I>eventer,  and  the  bishop  of 
that  see  lives  in  Rotterdam,  where  he  acts  as  pastor  of 
one  of  tlie  two  congregations  there.  The  community  is 
all  but  entirely  Dutch.  One  congregation  alone  exists 
outside  Holland,  in  the  island  of  Nordstraad,^  Sleswick. 
It  is  connected  ecclesiastically  with  the  diocese  of 
Utrecht.  The  whole  together  have  a  membership  of 
about  five  thousand.  It  is  very  plain  from  this  that 
the  number  of  prelates  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
present  size  of  the  flock ;  and  the  extravagance  of  hav- 
ing an  archbishop  with  two  suffragans  to  govern  so  small 
a  Church  looks  particularly  mark^  when  you  visit  their 
places  of  worship.  The  "Cathedral"  at  Utrecht  we 
found  to  be  a  small  chapel  in  the  comer  of  a  square, 
with  nothing  whatever  outside  to  distinguish  it  as  an 
ecclesiastical  building ;  while  at  Haarlem  we  oould  not 
even  manage  to  get  within  sight  of  the  church  in  which 
the  bishop  of  that  ancient  see  officiates.  After  much 
wandering  we  reached  the  narrow  back-lane  in  which 
we  were  told  it  stood,  but  both  sides  of  the  street  were 
fully  occupied  with  shops  and  houses,  except  at  one 
pointy  where  a  high  dead  wall  broke  the  uniformity. 


We  asked  a  boy  who  was  blowing  the  bellows  of  a  forge 
immediat^y  opposite  if  the  Jansenists'  "  kerk"  stood 
over  the  way,  and  he  said,  Tes ;  bnt  to  this  hour  we 
have  only  his  word  for  it  In  all  this,  however,  we  saw 
much  that  was  interesting  and  suggestive  1  The  Jesuits 
in  the  end  got  the  best  of  it,  even  in  Holland.  They 
had  the  world  at  their  bade,  and  all  the  influence  of 
the  great  Catholic  Church.  Popery,  therefore,  is  at 
the  present  day  everywhere  represented  by  fine  places 
of  worship,  and  receives  the  homage  of  nmltitudes  of 
worshippers,  while  Jansenism  bears  all  the  marks  of 
a  suffering  sect  It  lives  in  the  shade ;  it  shrinks 
into  oomers ;  and,  like  our  old  Scottish  Seceders, 
it  probably  seeks  compensation  for  the  want  of  the 
sunshine  of  temporal  prosperity  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  severer  style  of  Christian  profession  and  life.  But 
in  the  upholding  unbroken  of  the  old  hierarchical 
firaraeworic  it  has  no  doubt  high  purposes  in  view. 
The  Jansenists  lemember  how  near  thev  were  to  be- 
coming  extinct  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But  for  the  providential  presence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Babylon  in  Amsterdam,  the  precious  link  of  the 
apostolical  succession  would  liave  been  broken.  It  was 
to  increase  the  security  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  holy 
seed  that  they  restored  the  sufiragan  sees  of  Haarlem 
and  Deventer.  It  is  of  course  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  bishopric  of  Deventer  is  continued,  although  there 
is  now  no  flock  in  that  diocese  to  oversee.  And  they 
will  feel  less  inclined  than  ever  to  diminish  the  number 
of  their  dignitaries,  now  that  they  have  lived  to  render 
important  service  to  Germany,  and  to  see  how  nearly 
they  had  failed,  even  with  all  their  care,  to  be  able  to 
render  the  service  which  was  required  of  them.  For  on 
the  very  day  on  which  Reinkens  was  elected  to  the 
episcopate  by  the  Old  Catholics,  the  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht  died.  At  the  same  time  the  bishopric  of  Haar- 
lem was  vacant  And  the  transmission  of  grace  in  a 
valid  form  to  thousands  of  people  hung  thereafter  .by  a 
single  tiiread— on  the  precarious  life  of  the  Bishop  of 
Deventer ! 

Under  the  guidance  of  my  Dutch  friend  I  found  my 
way  to  the  house  of  Monsignor  Heycamp  about  seven 
o*clock  in  the  evening.  He  lives  in  a  quiet^  narrow, 
unpretentious  street  in  Rotterdam  ;  and  when  we  were 
shown  into  a  plain  parlour,  opening  with  folding-doors 
into  another  room  behind,  which  appeared  to  be  his 
library,  the  daylight  seemed  to  have  already  begun  to 
wane.  The  bishop  received  us  both  very  kindly.  He 
is  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  pleasant 
cast  of  countenance,  and  a  benevolent  expression  of 
face.  He  wore  a  clerical  dress, — a  white  necktie,  a  long 
blade  Burtout  buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  and  a  velvet 
skull-cap ;  but  there  was  nothing  spedally  to  distin- 
guish him  either  as  a  Church  dignitary  or  as  a  Catholic ; 
and  certainly  in  the  conversation  which  followed  there 
was  not  nmch  compelling  me  to  feel  that  any  great 
gulf  of  separation  was  dividing  us  from  one  another. 
At  his  invitation  we  drew  our  chairs  to  the  round  table 
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which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  at  onoe 
began  a  talk  which  lasted  until  the  shadows  of  eveniog 
had  almost  filled  the  apartment. 

First  of  all,  referring  to  an  impression  oonyejed  by 
Mr.  Fallow's  pamphlet,  to  the  effect  that  the  Jan- 
senists  no  longer  ooeupj  the  ground  held  by  their 
fisthers,  I  asked  if  it  was  the  case  that  they  now  lejeeft 
Augustinianism,  and  particularly  his  doctrine  oigmoei 
*'  No,''  was  the  answer,  given  very  emphatically ;  '^  we 
maintain  the  old  position  as  firmly  as  ever.  Indeed  it 
is  there  that  our  distinctive  principles  lie."  [What 
misled  Mr.  Fallow,  I  believe,  was  this :— Those  whom 
we  call  "  Janseuists"  object  to  the  name,  as  the  mem« 
beiB  of  the  Catholic  Apostohc  Church  object  to  being 
called  "  Irvingites."  They  honour  Jansenius,  bat  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  building  their  faith  upon 
him,  or  upon  any  other  mere  man,  and  they  ask  in 
Holland  to  be  recognised  as  <'  the  Old  Biahopic  [or 
Episcopal]  Communion."] 

^^You  have,  I  suppose,  the  Bible  in  the  Dntch 
language  ? "  I  next  said  ;  ^*  and  permit  the  free  vse  of  it 
among  the  members  of  your  congr^;ations  ?" 

*'  Most  certainly,"  the  bishop  replied.  ^  We  not  only 
permit  our  people  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their 
own  tongue,  but  we  conmiand  them  to  do  so."  (This 
also  was  said  with  great  eneigy.) 

^  Then  I  understand  your  past  relation  to  the  (^urch 
of  Borne  to  be  this :  You  have  not  seceded  from  it. 
You  still  hold  that  you  belong  to  the  communion  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  regard  to  the  oppressions  yon 
have  suffered,  you  assert  that  you  have  been  treated 
illegally ;  and  you  maintain  a  standing  appeal  against 
them  to  the  next  General  Council  ?" 

«  Yes." 

''And  you  did  not  recognise  the  Coundl  of  the 
Vatican  as  Ecumenical  ? 

'*  No." 

''In  calling  together  any  Conncti  of  the  Christian 
Church,  would  you  consider  it  proper  to  include  the 
Anglican  Church  in  the  list  of  invitations  ?" 

The  bishop  answered  in  the  affirmative,  bat  lie  did 
so  with  apparently  some  hesitation  ;  and  as  he  bad  not 
probably  considered  the  matter,  I  do  not  know  what 
might  come  to  be  his  decision  lUtimately.  Of  course,  I 
did  not  ask  if  tiiere  was  any  chance  of  people  who  were 
Presbyterians,  or  Methodists,  or  Congregationalists, 
being  owned  in  this  connection  ;  for  I  knew  that  they 
wanted  the  episcopate  and  the  apostolical  succession,  and 
I  did  not  wish  to  put  the  good  man  to  the  pain  of  tell- 
ing me  that  my  orders  were  utterly  invalidi  I  went  on, 
however,  to  submit  Uiis  difficult  to  him  : — 

"  You  teU  us,"  I  said,  "  that  the  Church  of  Borne 
has  excommunicated  you,  a  faithful  section  of  the 
Catholic  communion.  You  also  believe  that,  in  decree- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  and  of  the  Pope's  Infallibility,  it  has  promul- 
gated damnable  heresies  ;  now,  I  am  anxious  to  know 
howlong  and  how  far  it  will  require  to  go  on  in  the  same 


Ime  before  yon  begin  to  doobt  or  deny  its  ttpoitolieitif. 
In  other  words,  have  not  recent  events,  especially,  lei 
you  to  suspect  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  wbal 
others  have  asserted,— that  Rome  is  Antichrist  7" 

The  answer  of  the  bishop  i^as  long,  and  somewlst 
elaborate.  He  bad  a  good  many  qniAfications  andex-> 
planations  to  make ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  conda* 
sion  to  which  Old  Catholicism — if  it  is  not  to  die^ 
tending,  was  one  from  whioh  he  instinetivriy  shrank.  Bat 
the  upshot  of  the  whole  was,  that  in  his  opinion  confi- 
dence in  the  Papacy  has  been  fiitally  shaken,  and  the 
new  attitude  is  Uiiit  of  determiaed  proteat  agdnst  it,n 
not  merely  an  erring,  bat  a  perverted  system. 

I  asked,  then,  if,  in  these  circamstaDoes,  they  did  not 
feel  bound  to  join  in  the  eodeavo«ir  to  OTertum  the 
system,  viewing  Home,  not  as  the  Mother  Chaidi, 
imdemeath  i^ose  care  it  would  be  happiness  to  retam, 
but  as  "  an  harlot,"  who  had  usurped  a  plaee  which  fid 
not  belong  to  her  ? 

He  answered,  that  as  yet  they  oould  not  see  what 
active  steps  they  were  vraitanted  to  take  to  bring  aboat 
the  overthrow  of  the  Boman  Cbordi.  They  were 
waiting,  he  said,  until  God  opened  the  way  more  dearif 
to  them  in  his  providence.  But  he  left  on  my  mind 
one  very  distinct  impression,— that  the  Jansenists  view 
the  Papacy  with  very  different  feelings  from  these 
which  animate  the  bastard  Romanists  in  the  Ohurdi  of 
Bngknd.  To  the  ktter  the  See  of  St  Peter  is  m- 
rounded  with  a  ^ory  which  recent  events  have  sctroelf 
dimmed.  To  the  former  the  same  object  is  bladE  and 
forbidding,  and  they  are  taming  from  it  with  an  is- 
creasing  horror  and  distikei 

Turning  from  this  pointy  I  asked  the  bishop  whells; 
in  his  opinion,  the  German  Old  Cathc^  nx>veBMBt  ii 
most  a  apiriifud  or  most  Apcliiicid  niovemenk 

"  If  I  had  not  believed  it  to  be  mainly  a  spiritail 
movement,"  he  replied,  with  emphasis,  **  I  woold  not 
have  held  oot  my  hand  to  it" 

I  said  I  had  noticed  that  the  Archbishop  of  UtrBchl 
had  consented  to  take  part  in  the  consecration  of  a 
Qerman  bishop,  only  on  condition  that  an  DM  Catholic 
oonstitation  should  first  of  all  be  drawn  op  and  sob* 
mitted  to  him. 

That,  M.  Heycamp  said,  had  been  done ;  and  he 
himself  had  been  folly  satisfied  on  tfce  pohit  before  ea- 
gaging  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  |ireviotiB  week.  £b 
added,  that  no  new  Chnioh  had  been  sei  up,  nor  bad 
there  taken  phice  anything  Hke  an  incorporating  uoioD 
between  the  Jansenists  of  Holland  and  the  Alt 
Catholics  of  Germany.  They  all  professed  to  belong  to 
the  one  GathoUc  Church ;  and  the  effsct  of  what  bsfli 
been  done  was  simply  to  recognise,  in  a  foraial  vaji 
the  church-standing  of  the  members  of  both  oooi* 
munions.  He  also  entered  at  considerable  length  inte 
an  exposition  of  the  place  which,  in  his  view,  Genaaa 
Old  Oatholioism  is  fillmg.  He  told  as  that,  in  the 
meantime.  Bishop  Reinkens  has  no  local  diocese,  hit 
that  it  was  likely  he  might  soon  have  one,  lor  that  there 
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were  already  70,000  persooB,  scattered  all  over  Germany, 
who  recognised  his  episcopal  authority,  and  that  that 
number  was  constantly  mcreasing.  The  Gro  venunent,  too, 
was  veiy  fiiendly  to  him  ;  and  so  many  Ohristiaos  were 
entitled  to  receive  support  for  their  niinistxy.  Of  ooorse, 
political  feeling  had,  no  doubt,  something  to  do  with 
the  movement,  but  he  firmly  believed  it  to  be  an 
essentially  spiritual  one. 

As  the  bishop  seemed  to  assume,  in  all  he  said  in 
this  connection,  that  the  principle  of  what  we  call  in 
this  country  '' concurrent  endowment,"  was  self-evi- 
dently  reasonable,  I  asked  if  the  Jansenists*  ministers 
were  sustained  by  the  Dutch  Government. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said  ;  whenever  they  can  show  that 
there  is  a  congregation  of  worshippers,  and  the  need  of 
State  help,  that  help  is  given." 

<'  And  the  Roman  Catholics,  are  they  treated  in  the 
same  manner?" 

«  Yes." 

''  In  reference  to  them,  how  are  they  now  governed  ? 
I  observe  that,  for  a  century  and  a  half  at  any  rate, 
they  did  not  restore  the  hierarchy  which  was  broken 
up  by  your  opposition  to  the  Jesuits.  Is  Holland  still 
directed  by  vicars  apostolic  ?" 

''  No.  For  a  long  time  it  was  so,  but  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.  the  Pope  approached  the  Government  of  the 
time,  and  asked  its  concurrence  in  the  appointment  of 
Roman  bishops  to  the  old  sees.  The  Prime  Minister 
objected,  saying,  that  there  were  Bishops  of  Utrecht 
and  Haarlem  already  (meaning  the  Jansenist  bishops) ; 
and  that  to  '  put  two  cocks  into  the  same  nest  would  be 
to  provoke  a  fight ;'  but  he  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  approve  the  erection  of  en- 
tirely new  Catholic  bishoprics;  sudi  as  those,  for 
example,  of  Amsterdam  or  Leyden.  This  offer,  how- 
ever, did  not  suit  the  notions  of  the  Vatican ;  and  it 
preferred  to  wait  for  a  better  day<  That  came  in  the 
reign  of  the  third  William  ;  and  now  we  have  two 
Archbishops  of  Utrecht,  two  of  Haarlem,  and  two  of 
De  venter." 

There  was  just  one  other  question  which  I  took  it 
upon  me  to  put  in  a  deliberate  way,  apologising,  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  liberty  I  took  in  submitting  it  in  so 
explicit  a  form. 

*<  What  answer,"  I  asked, ''  would  he,  as  a  Jansenist, 
give  to  a  sinner  who  came  to  him  in  a  state  of  anxie^ 
of  mind,  seeking  to  know  the  way  of  salvation  ?" 

**I  would  say  to  hira,"  he  answered  at  once, — 
'^  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  confess  your 
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sins. 

Some  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  this  reply,  since 
coming  home,  have  asked  me  in  what  sense  the  con- 
fession of  sins  was  understood— hinting  that  what  was 
meant  was  confession  to  a  priest,  with  a  view  to  saoer" 
dotid  absolution.  But  I  have  no  reason,  but  the 
contrary,  to  think  that  this  was  the  sense  of  the  bishop's 
words.  His  language  was  translated  to  uie  by  the 
Batch  interpreter,  and  I  give   the  ipwUsima  verba 


which  he  used  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind 
at  all  that  the  reply  is  to  be  taken  in  its  evangelkal 
signification,— '<  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
confessing  your  sins." 

Some  desultoxy  talk  followed  abont  England.  He 
seemed  interested  in  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  was  airions  to  know 
what  the  '^  fellow "  of  a  ooll^  was.  Bnt  nothing 
occnrred  further  that  seems  worthy  of  special  record. 
And  I  may  only  add  that  I  bade  him  farewell  with  a 
feeling  of  sincere  respect,  being  convinced  that  person- 
ally he  is  a  man  of  undoubted  earnestness  ;  and  that,  as 
an  ecclesiastic,  he  represents  a  cause  which  is  not 
merely  venerable  by  reason  of  its  historical  associations, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
service  it  promises  to  render  to  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism. 

In  oonelnding,  I  may  remark  that  llie  history  of 
Jansenism  supplies  lessons  whioh  Old  GatMicism 
wonld  be  wise  to  study.  Why  has  that  interesting 
community  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  shrank  to 
its  present  dimensions  f  It  is  because  it  has  insisted 
on  retaining  in  its  oonstitntion  what  tended  to  make  its 
protest  against  Romanism  feckless  and  ineffective. 
For  one  thing,  it  started  with  a  bitter  and  nnreasoning 
prejudice  against  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation. 
Jansen  himself  speaks  of  Protestants  as  being  no 
better  than  Turks;  and  says,  that  "they  had  much 
more  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  mercy 
of  princes,  than  to  complain  of  their  severities,  which, 
as  the  vilest  of  heretics,  they  richly  deserved."  They 
habituated  themselves,  also,  from  age  to  age,  to  think 
of  Rome  as  their  Mother  Church,  from  whose  liearth, 
indeed,  they  had  been  unjustly  banished,  but  to  whose 
bosom  they  hoped,  by-and-by,  to  be  restored.  Then, 
though  they  have  an  open  Bible,  and  maintain  the  doc* 
trines  of  grace,  they  mixed  up  with  their  evangelism 
so  much  of  the  sacerdotsl  system,  that  the  good  must 
have  been  almost  neutralized  by  the  evil.  The  Mass 
still  held  a  central  place  in  their  worship— it  was 
matter  of  life  or  death  to  them  to  have  a  validly  or- 
dained priesthood  ;  and  over  all  M\  that  tremendous 
shadow  of  "  The  Chitreky"  under  cover  of  which 
Ritnalism  is  now  doing  its  beat  to  Romanise  the  Ohnidi 
of  England.  Occupying  the  poeilion  it  did,  Jansenism 
has  all  along  been  fighting  a  losing  battle  with  the 
Papacy.  Rome  had  always  a  great  backing.  Ail  the 
currents  were  in  its  favour ;  while  the  Jansenists  them- 
selves played  into  its  hands,  by  trying  to  maintain  the 
family  likeness.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  result  was, 
that  Rome  became  greater  and  greater,  and  Jansenism 
ever  less  and  less.  And  that  will  be  the  issue  of  Old 
Catholicism  also,  if  it  does  not  come  to  show  a  bolder  and 
a  freer  spirit.  As  long  as  it  retains  its  pervasive  sacer- 
dotalism, Rome  will  continue  to  mark  it  as  its  own.  It 
may  run  an  independent  course  for  a  time,  and  that 
time  will  be  longer  or  shorter  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  current  which  is  now  driving  them 
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from  the  centre ;  bat  the  string  is  not  broken,  and  the 
strain  recalling  them  will  by-and-by  begin.  We  see  how 
the  thing  is  now  working  in  England,  where  three  cen- 
turies ago  the  revulsion  from  Home  was  far  more  intense 
than  that  which  in  our  day  is  leading  men  to  hold  con- 
gresses at  Constance  or  Cologne.  And  unless  matters 
mend,  we  may  reasonably  dread  that  the  German  Re- 
formation will  prove  a  movement  in  a  circle.  Our  only 
hope  lies  in  the  opening  up  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
people,  and  in  the  increased  attention  that  is  b«ing 


given  to  them,  and  also  in  the  emancipating  effects  fi 
Roman  arrogance  and  presumption.  We  have  seen  ho« 
recent  events  have  told  in  the  way  of  opening  the  eyes 
of  a  Jansenist  bishop  to  the  true  character  of  the  Papacr, 
and  we  may  indulge  the  expectation  that  with  the  re- 
coil from  Ultramontanism  there  may  come  a  wakening 
up  out  of  the  delusion  entirely,  and  a  resolution  to  boild 
their  Church  directly,  and  not  sentimentally,  on  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  comer-stone. 


BICHAED  BAXTEE. 

Br  THE  BEY.  W.  H.  WITHBOW,  M.A.,  OANADA. 


[F  the  two  thousand  nonconforming  clergy 
who  in  the  year  1662  abandoned  their  liv- 
ings rather  than  perjure  their  consciences, 
none  was  more  conspictious  for  learning 
and  piety,  for  zeal  and  suffering,  than  Richard  Baxter. 
Indeed,  no  nobler  nature  sprang  from  that  stormy  age 
which  produced  a  Cromwell  and  a  Hampden,  a  Marvell 
aud  a  Milton.  But  never  was  more  heroic  soul  en- 
shrined in  a  frailer  tabernade,  or  assailed  by  rader  gusts 
of  fortune.  His  life  was  one  long  martyrdom  of  disease 
and  fiery  agonies  of  pain.  His  physical  infirmities  were 
aggravated  by  unremitting  toil  and  study,  and  by  cruel 
persecn£ion  and  imprisonment.  But  the  tree  that 
wrestles  with  the  storm  npon  the  wind-swept  height 
acquires  a  firmer  fibre  and  a  sturdier  growth  than  that 
which  nestles  in  the  sheltered  vale.  So  the  stem  Puritan 
nature,  buffeting  with  the  blasts  of  adversity,  developed 
a  strength  of  moral  fibre,  an  unfaltering  will,  and  daunt- 
less daring,  that  'a  blander  atmosphere  might  have 
enervated  or  destroyed.  The  study  of  that  heroic 
life  cannot  foil  to  quicken  noble  impulses  and  in-, 
vpire  a  lofty  purpose  even  in  an  age  of  luxury  and  self- 
Indulgence. 

On  the  12th  of  November  1615  was  born,  in  the 
pleasant  village  of  Rowton,  Shropshire,  the  child  who 
was  to  influence  so  largely  the  religious  destiny  of  his 
own  and  of  future  times.  His  father  was  a  substantial 
yeoman,  who  cherished  the  fear  of  God  in  a  period  of 
general  spiritual  declension.  King  James's  ^'  Book  of 
Sports*'  seemed  almost  to  enforce  the  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath ;  and  Baxter  complained  that  in  his  youth 
the  family  ^*  could  not  on  the  Lord's-day  either  read  a 
chapter,  or  pray,  or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechise  or  instruct 
a  servant,  but  with  the  noise  of  the  pipe  and  tabor,  and 
the  shoutings  in  the  street,  continually  in  our  ears. 
Sometimes  the  morris-dancers  would  come  into  the 
church  in  all  their  linen,  and  scarfs,  and  antique  dresses, 
with  morris-bells  jingling  at  their  legs ;  and  as  soon  as 
common  prayer  was  read,  did  haste  out  presently  to 
their  play  again." 

His  early  instructors  in  secular  knowledge  were  a 
stage-player  and  an  attorney's  eierk,  who  had  succes- 


sively assumed  the  functions  of  curate  of  ttie  parish. 
Bi!t  the  religious  teachings  of  his  godly  sire,  and  the 
study  of  the  family  Bible,  which  was  all  his  library,  wm 
some  pedlars'  ballads  and  tracts,  and  a  few  borrowed 
books,  were  the  most  important  elements  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  his  character.  From  his  sixteenth  to  hit  nioc- 
teenth  year  he  attended  the  Wroxeter  gnunmar-tdKwl, 
where  he  acquired  a  fluent  though  uncritical  use  of 
Latin,  and  a  partial  knowledge  of  Qreek.  Few  gtimpwi 
of  his  boyhood  occur,  although  he  tells  us  that  be  v« 
addicted  to  orchard-robbing  and  to  the  inordinate  use 
of  fmit,  which  he  believed  induced  his  sabsequent 
physical  infirmities.  His  oonstitation  was  fwrtber  ai- 
dermined  by  an  attack  of  small-fiox,  which  left  bebiad 
symptoms  of  acute  phthLsis. 

Shortly  after  attaining  his  twentieth  year  Baxter  i» 
induced  to  tty  his  fortunes  at  Court  Tbitiier  he  i^ 
cordingly  repaired,  fortified  with  a  letter  to  the  Mtfltr 
of  the  Revels.  The  frivolous  amusements  and  UMn- 
able  follies  of  Whitehall,  however,  proved  distastifi^to 
his  natundly  serious  disposition,  and  within  a  nootb  be 
returned  to  his  quiet  and  studioos  life  at  Rowton.  ^I 
had  quickly  enough  of  tlie  Court,"  he  say^  **  wbtii  I 
saw  a  stage-play  instead  of  a  sermon  on  the  Lofd'ardsj 
in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  what  course  was  there  in 
fashion."  From  the  serionsneBS  of  his  depofftment  he 
eariy  acquired  the  name  of  Precision  and  Puritan ;  tet 
though  at  first  nettled  at  the  sneer,  he  sooo  learned  to 
regard  as  an  honour  an  epithet  which  was  daily  hea{id 
by  the  worst  upon  the  best  of  men. 

But  mere  sobriety  of  life  could  not  satisfy  the  demaads 
of  an  awakened  conscience.  A  severe  illnesft  soon 
brought  him  to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  Deep  convi^ 
tions  took  hold  npon  his  mind.  His  soul  was  dnken 
with  fearful  questionings.  Dark  forms  of  UDbeUef  as- 
sailed him,— doubts  of  the  future  life,  of  the  credibility 
of  the  Scripture,  of  the  very  existence  of  God.  The 
very  foundations  of  faith  seemed  to  be  destroyed.  Bot 
he  bravely  wrestled  with  his  doubts.  He  b<^ly  <M)- 
fronted  his  spiritual  diffiookies,  and  ho  canso  off  victo- 
rious, but  not  without  receiving  in  the  conflict  roentil 
scars,  which  be  bore  to  his  dying  daj.    His  convictiooi 
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were  inwrought  into  the  fibre  of  his  beiag.  His  faith 
henceforth  was  founded  upon  a  Rock. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  ordained,  and  be- 
came the  curate  to  a  clergyman  at  Bridgenorth.  Two 
years  after,  he  was  appointed  to  the  cure  of  souls  at 
Kidderminster,  and  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  his 
parochial  duties.  Ilis  earnest  ministrations  and  sedu- 
lous pastoral  care  disturbed  the  spiritual  apathy  of  the 
town,  and  soon  wrought  a  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  manners  of  the  people.  Nor  was  he  less  mindful  of 
the  ills  of  the  body  than  of  the  maladies  of  the  sonl 
For  years  be  practised  among  them  the  healing  art, 
till,  finding  the  tax  upon  his  time  too  great,  he  secured 
the  residence  of  a  professional  physician. 

The  times  were  full  of  portents.  The  political  atmos- 
phere was  surcharged  with  elements  which  must  ere 
long  produce  an  explosion.  In  the  oppressive  lull,  like 
that  before  a  storm,  could  be  heard  the  far-off  mutter- 
ings  of  the  thunder  about  to  burst  over  the  astonished 
nation.  Society  was  to  be  plunged  almost  into  chaos 
by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  The  Puritans,  from  being 
a  religiouB  sect,  were  gradually  becoming  a  political 
power.  Oppression  and  persecution  only  confirmed  them 
in  their  principles.  They  were  gradually  attracting  to 
themselves  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  realm,— those  who 
loved  Qod  and  loved  liberty. 

Baxter's  religious  sympathies  were  almost  entirely 
with  the  Puritans,  but  he  was  loyal  to  his  sovereign. 
The  storm  burst  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
konoclastio  zeal  of  the  Roundhead  soldiery  attacked 
some  lingering  relics  of  Popery  in  the  Kidderminster 
duuch ;  a  riot  with  the  townspeople  ensued.  Baxter, 
aa  a  man  of  peace,  retired  to  Coventry  as  a  city  of  refuge 
-till  the  return  of  quiet  times.  "  We  kept  to  our  own 
principles,"  he  says ;  *'  we  were  unfeign^y  for  King 
and  Parliament"  Invited  by  Cromwell  to  become  chap- 
lain of  the  troops  atCambri(^e,  he  declined ;  but  after- 
ward visiting  the  Parliamentary  army,  he  found,  as  he 
conceived,  much  theological  error  in  its  ranks,  and 
accepted  the  chaplaincy  of  Whalley's  regiment,  as 
affording  an  opportunity  of  converting  the  Anabaptists 
and  Levellers  to  the  orthodox  iaith.''^  A  skilled  polemic, 
he  challenged  his  adversaries  to  a  public  discussion. 
The  theological  tournament  took  place  at  Amersham 
church,  in  Buckinghamshire.  ''I  took  the  readin^- 
pew,"  says  Baxter,  "  and  Pitchford*s  comet  and  troopers 
took  the  gallery;  and  I  alone  disputed  against  them 
from  morning  until  almost  night."  He  sought  a  nobler 
antagonist  in  the  person  of  the  General  himself;  but 
Cromwell,  he  complains  with  some  bitterness,  '^  would 
not  dispute  with  me  at  all."  But  he  witnessed  other 
and  direr  conflicts  than  these ;  and  after  many  a  bloody 
skirmish,  ministered  to  the  bodily  and  ghostly  neces- 
sities of  the  wounded  and  the  dying.    He  was  also  pres- 


*  EdvftnU,  a  writer  of  th«  period,  in  lilt  "  Oftngr*eiia."  or  Col- 
l«cU0D  of  Krron,  ennmerates  sixteen  prevaUing  varieties  of  heresy, 
•nd  quotes  one  hundred  and  seventy -six  erroneous  passages  from 
etmeot  theological  Uttraiorf. 


ent  at  the  sieges  of  Bridgewatei,  Exeter,  Bristol,  and 
Worcester,  ever  strivmg  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  to  promote  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good-wilL 

Compelled  by  ill  health  to  leave  the  army,  he  returned 
to  his  beloved  Hock  at  Kidderminster,  and  gave  to  the 
world  the  undying  legacy  of  his  *' Saint's  Rest"  and 
"  Call  to  the  Unconverted ; "  written,  he  tells  us,  "  in  the 

midst  of  continual  languishing  and  medicine by  a 

man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  between  the  Uving  and 
the  dead."  The  one  seems  like  a  blissful  anticipation 
of  that  heaven  in  whose  very  precincts  he  walked ;  the 
other  is  almost  like  a  call  from  the  other  world,  so  frail 
was  the  tenure  of  his  life  when  it  was  uttered,  but 
echoing  through  the  ages  in  many  a  strange  land  and 
foreign  tongue.*  It  has  aroused  multitudes  from  their 
fatal  slumber,  and  led  them  to  the  everlasting  rest. 

Baxter  was  no  sycophant  of  the  great  He  UtaVamkf 
declared,  even  before  Cromwell,  his  abhorreoq)  of  tb^ 
execution  of  the  King,  and  of  the  usurpation  of  (He 
Protector.  Invited  to  preach  at  Court,  he  bgkUj  ^ 
clauned  in  the  presence  of  the  great  captain  against  the 
sin  of  maintaining  schism  for  his  own  political  ends. 
With  a  candour  no  less  than  his  own,  and  in  honourable 
testimony  to  bis  work,  and  to  the  value  placed  upon 
his  esteem,  Cromwell  sought  to  convince  him  of  the 
integrity  of  his  purpose  and  justice  of  his  acts.  But 
the  Puritan  Royalist  was  faithful  to  the  memory  of  his 
slain  king.  He  left  the  Conrt,  where  advancement 
awaited  him,  and  consecrated  his  wealth  of  learning  and 
eloquence  to  the  humble  poor  of  Kidderminster,  re- 
joicing in  their  simple  joys,  sympathizing  with  their 
homely  sorrows,  warning  evexy  man  and  teaching  every 
man  as  in  the  sight  of  Qod. 

Baxter  sympathized  strongly  with  the  exiled  sovereign, 
and  preached  the  thanksgiving  sermon  at  St  Paul's  on 
Monk's  declaration  for  the  king.  On  the  Restoration 
he  accepted  a  royal  chaplaincy,  and  in  conscientious 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  he  preached  a  two- 
hours  sermon  of  solemn  admonition,  ungraced  by  courtly 
phrase  or  compliment  before  the  yawning  monarch. 
He  was  jealous  of  the  interests  of  religion,  and  in  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Charles,  to  use  the  words  of  Ncal, 
'*  honest  Mr.  Baxter  told  his  majesty  that  the  interest 
of  the  late  usurpers  with  the  people  arose  from  the 
encouragement  they  had  given  religion ;  and  he  hoped 
the  king  would  not  undo,  but  rather  go  beyond,  the  good 
which  Cromwell  or  any  other  had  done." 

Invited  to  present  a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  reformation, 
he  framed  one  on  the  basis  of  Archbishop  Usher's 
"  Reduction  of  Episcopacy ;"  but  his  comprehensive  and 
moderate  scheme  was  rejected.  Notwithstanding  the 
specious  promises  of  the  royal  Declaration,  the  perfidy 


*  During  Baxter's  life  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  copies  of 
the  "  Gall  to  the  Unconverted"  were  sold  in  a  year— a  vast  num- 
ber for  that  period.  It  was  translated  by  Eliot  into  the  Indian 
dialect,  for  the  use  of  the  American  savages.  It  has  since  been 
translated  into  most  of  the  langoages  of  Enropo,  and  mnltlplied 
almost  beyond  oompntation. 
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of  the  king  and  cocirt  was  such  that  Baxter  refused  the 
offer  of  the  mitre  of  Hereford  as  an  insidioos  hribe.  He 
sought  instead  permission  to  return  to  his  humble  flock 
at  Kidderminster.  He  asked  no  salaiy,  if  only  he  might 
labour  among  tiiem  in  the  gospel ;  but  his  request  was 
reftised. 

Baxter  was  a  prominent  n>ember  of  the  celebrated 
Savoy  Conference,  in  which  for  fourteen  weeks  twenty- 
one  Anglican  and  twenty-one  Presbyterian  divines- 
twelve  of  the  former  being  of  episcopal  or  archepiscopal 
dignity — attempted  a  recondiiation  between  the  con- 
tending ecclesiastical  factions.  But  this  project  was 
defeated  by  the  bigoted  opposition  of  the  bishops.  Their 
lordships  were  in  the  saddle,  says  the  contemporary 
chronicler,  so  th^  guided  the  controversy  their  own 
gate.  From  the  same  authority  we  leam  that  ''the 
most  active  disputant  was  Mr.  Baxter,  who  had  a  very 
metaphysical  head  and  fertile  invention,  and  was  one  ti 
the  most  ready  men  of  his  time  for  an  argument ;  but," 
he  adds,  "  too  ei^er  and  tenacious  of  his  own  opimons." 
Be  gave  especial  offence  by  drawing  up  a  ''  Reformed 
Liturgy/'  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  which  he  pro- 
posed as  an  alternative  to  the  venerable  form  conse- 
crated by  the  use  of  a  hundred  yean. 

The  prelatical  party  were  eager  to  return  to  the 
livings  from  which  they  had  been  so  long  excluded. 
Even  clergy  sequestered  fbr  public  scandal,  reinstated  in 
their  forfeited  privileges,  threw  off  all  the  restraints  of 
their  order.  Every  week,  says  Baxter,  some  were  taken 
up  drunk  in  the  streets,  and  one  was  reported  drunk  in 
the  pulpit.  A  flood  of  profligacy  swept  away  all  the 
barriers  of  virtue  and  morality.  The  king  sauntered 
from  the  chambers  of  his  mistresses  to  the  church  even 
upon  sacrament  days.  The  Oonrt  became  the  scene  of 
vile  intrigue.  Dissolute  actresMs  flaunted  the  example 
of  vice,  and  made  a  mode  of  virtue  m  lewd  plays  upon 
the  stage.  The  *'  Book  of  Sports"  was  reviv^  and  Sab- 
bath desecration  enjoined  by  authority  of  Paiiiament  To 
be  of  sober  life  and  serions  mien  was  to  be  accounted  a 
schismatic,  a  fanatic,  and  a  rebel  Engrossed  in  perse- 
cuting schism,  the  National  Church  had  no  time  to  re^ 
strain  vice. 

The  excesses  of  a  faction  of  Fifth  Monarcliy  men,  who 
in  the  name  of  King  Jesus  raised  a  riot  in  the  city,  gave 
an  occasion  of  persecuting  the  Puritan  and  Presbyterian 
party.  In  the  very  year  of  the  Restoration,  and  almost 
coincident  with  His  Sacred  Majesty's  Declaration  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  dungeons  of  London  were 
glutted  with  prisoners  for  conscience*  sake.  Among  these 
were  Ave  hundred  Quakers,  besides  four  thousand  in  the 
country  gaols.  For  ^  devilishly  and  perniciously  abstain- 
ing from  church,"  attending  conventicles,  and  like 
heinous  crimes,  John  Bunyan  languished  in  prison  for 
twelve  years,  and  bequeathed  to  the  world  its  noblest 
uninspired  volume. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  went  into  effect  on  August 
24,  1662,  the  anniversary  of  the  Massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew—an omen  of  sinister  significance,  inasmuch  as 


both  crimes  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit  <^  reli- 
gious intolerance.  Two  thousand  "worthy,  learned, 
pious,  and  orthodox  divines,"  as  Locke  has  styled  them, 
were  forcibly  banished  from  their  roof-trees  and  hearth- 
stones, and  driven  forth  homeless  and  shelterless,  for  no 
offence  save  worshipping  Qod  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  conscience.  While  the  courtly  revellers  of 
Whitehall  were  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  King  Chtiks 
and  the  fiair  Catherine  of  Portugal,  from  cathedral  close 
and  prebendal  stall,  fW>m  rectory  and  vicarage,  the 
ejected  clergy  went  forth,  like  Abraham,  not  knoving 
whither  they  went  This  cruel  Act,  says  Burnet,  railed 
a  grievous  cry  over  the  nation.  Many  must  have 
perished  but  for  private  collections  for  their  subsisteooe. 
**  They  cast  themselves,"  continues  the  bishop,  '^on  the 
providence  of  God  and  the  charity  of  friends."  '*  Many 
hundreds  of  them,"  says  Baxter,  "  with  their  wives  and 
children,  had  neither  house  nor  bread.**  Many  of  the 
ministers,  being  afraid  to  lay  down  their  ministry  after 
they  had  been  ordained  to  it,  preached  to  sndi  as  would 
hear  them,  in  fields  and  private  bouses,  till  tiiey  were 
apprehended  and  cast  into  gaol,  where  many  of  then 
perished.  '^  Some  lived  on  little  more  than  brown  bread 
and  water,"  says  the  Conformist  Plem.  "  One  went  to 
plough  six  days  and  preached  on  the  LonTs  da?. 
Another  was  forced  to  cut  tobacco  for  a  livelihood." 

The  expulsion  of  these  "learned  and  pious  dirioes^ 
was  in  wanton  disregard  of  the  spiritnal  necessities  of 
the  nation.  Although  many  illiterate,  debauched,  aix] 
unworthy  men  were  thrust  into  the  sacred  office,  as  th« 
author  of  the  *'  Five  Qroans  of  the  Ciiurch  "  compUiiu, 
yet  many  parishes  long  remained  nnder  a  pnctied 
interdict— the  children  unbaptized,  the  dead  \stM 
without  religious  rites,  marriage  disrqgaitled,  the  chocte 
falling  into  ruin,  and  the  people  relapsing  into  irnfigioa 
and  barbarism. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  this  glorious  coBpiBj 
of  confessors  was  Richard  Baxter.  With  broken  bealtii 
and  wounded  spirit  he  was  driven  forth  from  the  scene 
of  his  apostolic  labours.  The  sobs  and  tears  of  Ids 
bereaved  congregation  at  once  intensified  and  toothed 
the  pangs  of  parting.  He  espoused  poverty,  contomdf, 
persecution,  and  insult  His  home  thenceforth  a}te^ 
nated  between  a  temporary  and  precarious  refbge  amoDg 
friends,  and  the  ignominy  and  discomfort  of  a  loath- 
some prison. 

But  he  went  not  forth  alone.  Woman's  love  iUumined 
that  dark  hour  of  his  lifle,  and  woman's  sympathy  shared 
and  alleviated  his  suffering.  It  is  a  romantic  stoiy  that 
of  his  courtship.  He  had  often  deelsved  his  purpose  of 
living  and  dying  in  celibacy.  His  single  life,  he  said, 
had  much  advantage,  because  he  could  more  easily  take 
his  people  for  his  children,  and  labour  exclusively  ftt 
them.  There  was  little  in  his  outward  appeaiaiioe  to 
win  a  youthful  maiden's  fancy.  Keariy  fifty  years  of 
pain  and  suffering  had  furrowed  his  wan  cheek  sad 
bowed  his  meagre  form.  His  features  were  rather 
pinclied  and  starved-looking,  and  decked  with  a  santy 
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beard.  His  nose  was  thin  and  prominent,  his  eyes  were 
sunken  and  restless.  Tufts  of  long  hair  escaped  from 
beneath  his  dose  Qeneva  skull-cap.  Broad  bands  and 
a  black  gown  complete  his  portn^t 

Margaret  Charlton  was  scarce  twenty  years  of  age, 
veU-bom  and  beautiful,  endowed  with  gifts  of  wit  and 
forgone.  But  I^ove  is  lord  of  all ;  and  these  two  app^ 
xently  diverse  natures  were  drawn  together  by  an  irresist- 
ible  attraction.  The  Puritan  divine  had  been  the 
maiden's  counsellor,  her  guide  and  friend ;  and  mutual 
esteem  deepened  into  intense  and  undying  affection. 
For  nineteen  years,  in  bonds  and  imprisonment,  in 
suffering  and  sorrow,  in  penury  and  persecution,  the 
urinsome  presence  of  the  loving  wife  soothed  the  pain, 
inspired  the  hope,  and  cheered  the  heart  of  the  heroic 
husband,  whose  every  toil  and  trial  she  nobly  shared. 
The  witlings  of  Whitehall  did  not  fail  to  make  merry 
and  bandy  jests— not  over-refioed— concerning  these 
strange  espousals ;  and  some  even  of  Baxter's  friends 
■ighed  over  the  weakness  of  the  venerable  divine.  ''  The 
king*s  marriage  was  scarce  more  talked  of  than  mine,'* 
he  says.  But  the  weU-nigh  score  of  bi^py  wedded 
years  he  passed  are  the  best  justification  of  this  seem- 
ipgly  ill-matched  union.  There  was  nothing  mercenary 
iu  his  love,  nor  was  it  the  mere  impulse  of  passion.  He 
renounced  the  wealth  his  wife  would  have  brought^  and 
stipulated  for  the  absolute  command  of  bis  time,  too 
precious  and  precarious  to  be  spent  in  idle  dalliance. 

PARV  IL 

After  his  ejection  Baxter  preached,  as  occasion  offered, 
in  town  and  country.  In  one  London  parish,  he  writes, 
were  40,000,  and  in  another,  SL  Martin's,  60,000  persons, 
with  no  church  to  go  to.  He  felt  that  the  vows  of  God 
were  upon  him,  and  he  might  not  hold  his  peace.  His 
heart  yearned  over  these  people  as  sheep  having  no 
shepherd ;  and  in  spite  of  prohibition  and  punishment 
he  ministered,  as  he  had  opportunity,  to  their  necessi- 
ties. During  this  period  occurred  the  awful  events  of 
the  Plague  and  Fire  of  London,  like  the  judgments  of 
the  Almighty  upon  a  perverse  nation. «,  Yet  persecution 
raged  with  intense  fury.  A  High  Church  pulpiteer,  in 
a  sermon  before  the  House  of  Commou|,  told  Uiem  that 
'^the  Nonconformists  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  but 
to  be  cured  by  vengeance."  He  urged  them  "  to  set 
fire  to  the  fagot,  to  teach  them  by  scourges  or  scor- 
pions, and  to  open  their  eyes  with  galL" 

Baxter  was  several  times  imprisoned  for  his  public 
ministrations,  for  privately  preaching  to  his  neighbours, 
for  having  more  than  the  statutory  number  of  family 
prayers,  and  for  similar  heinous  offences.  If  but  five 
persons  came  in  where  he  was  praying,  it  could  be  con- 
strued into  a  breach  of  the  law.  So  weary,  he  writes, 
was  he  of  guarding  his  doors  against  vile  informers  who 
came  to  distrain  his  goods  for  preaching,  that  he  was 
forced  to  leave  his  house,  sell  his  goods,  and  part  with 
his  beloved  books.    For  twelve  years,  he  complains,  the 


latter,  which  he  prized  most  of  all  his  possessions,  were 
stored  in  a  rented  room  at  Kidderminster,  eaten  with 
worms  and  rats,  while  he  was  a  fugitive  from  place  to 
place,  and  now  he  was  forced  to  lose  them  for  ever. 
But  with  pious  resignation  he  adds,  "  I  wae  near  the 
end  both  of  that  work  and  life  which  needeth  books, 
and  so  I  easily  let  go  all  Naked  came  I  into  the  worid, 
and  naked  must  I  go  out" 

He  was  once  arrested  in  his  sick-bed  for  coming 
within  five  miles  of  a  corporation  odhtraiy  to  the  statute ; 
and  all  his  goods,  even  to  the  bed  beneath  him,  were 
distrained  on  warrants  to  the  amount  of  £195  for  preach- 
ing five  sermons.  As  he  was  dragged  to  pnson  he  was 
met  by  a  physician,  who  made  oath  before  a  justice  that 
his  removal  was  at  the  peril  of  his  life ;  so  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  his  rifled  home.  On  one  occasion, 
finding  him  locked  in  his  study,  the  ofilcers,  in  order  to 
•tarve  him  out,  placed  six  men  on  guard  at  the  door,  to 
whom  he  had  to  surrender  next  day.  Had  his  friends 
not  become  his  surety,  contrary  to  his  wish,  to  the 
amount  of  £400,  he  must  have  died  in  prison,  "as 
many  excellent  persons  did  about  this  time,"  naively 
remarks  his  biographer.  Although  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  Lord  Chief- Justice  Hale,  of 
whom  he  wrote  an  interesting  Life,  yet  even  bis  iifluenoe 
was  powerless  to  resist  the  persecutions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  he  might  but  have  the  liberty  that  every 
beggar  liad,  of  travelling  from  town  to  town,  be  some- 
what bitterly  remarked,  so  that  he  oonld  go  up  to 
London  and  correct  the  sheets  of  his  books  in  press,  he 
would  consider  it  a  boon.  '^  I  am  weary  of  the  noise  of 
contentious  revilers,"  he  plaintively  writes,  "  and  have 
often  had  thoughts  to  go  into  a  foreign  land,  if  I  could 
find  anywhere  I  might  have  a  healthful  air  and  quiet- 
ness, that  I  might  live  and  die  in  peace.  When  I  sit  in 
a  comer  and  meddle  with  nobody,  and  hope  the  world 
will  forget  that  I  am  alive,  court,  city,  and  country  is 
still  filled  with  clamours  against  me;  and  when  a 
preacheff  wants  prefierment,  his  way  is  to  preach  or 
write  a  book  against  the  Nonconformists,  and  me  by 
name." 

But  perhaps  his  most  scurrilous  treatment  was  his 
arraignment  before  the  brutal  JeSxejs,  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  of  England— the  disgrace  of  the  British  bench, 
and  the  original  of  Bunyan's  Lord  Hategood— for  his 
alleged  seditious  reflections  on  Episcopaqr,  in  his  Para- 
phrase of  the  New  Testament^  written  for  the  use  of 
the  poor.  The  Latin  indictment  sets  forth  that 
"  Bichard  Baxter,  a  seditious  and  factious  person,  of  a 
depraved,  impious,  and  unquiet  mind,  and  of  a  turbu- 
lent disposition  and  conversation,  has  falsely,  unlawfully, 
unjustly,  factiously,  seditiously,  and  impiously,  made, 
composed,  and  written  a  certain  false,  seditious,  libellous, 
factious,  and  impious  book ;"  and  proceeds  by  garbled  ex- 
tracts and  fiilse  constructions  to  bring  it  within  the  pen- 
alties of  the  law. 

The  partisan  judge,  of  the  brazen  forehead  and  the 
venomous  tongue,  the  mere  tool  of  tyranny,  surpassed 
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his  usual  vulgar  insolence.  lie  stormed  aud  swore,  he 
roared  and  snorted,  and,  we  are  told,  he  squeaked 
through  his  nose  with  uprolled  eyes  in  imitation  of 
Baxter's  supposed  manner  of  praying.  "  When  I  saw," 
says  an  eye-witness,  '^  the  meek  man  stand  before  the 
flaming  eyes  and  fierce  looks  of  this  bigot,  I  thought  of 
Paul  standing  before  2{ero."  His  conduct,  says  Bishop 
Burnet,  would  have  amazed  one  in  the  bashaw  of 
Turkey.  The  accused  asked  for  time  to  prepare  his 
defence.  *'Not  a  minute  to  save  his  life!"  was  the 
amiable  reply;  and,  pointing  to  the  infamous  Oates, 
who  stood  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard,  Jeffreys  thundered, 
"  There  stands  Oates  on  one  side  of  the  pillory,  and  if 
Baxter  stood  on  the  other,  the  two  greatest  rogues  in 
the  kingdom  would  stand  together.  This  is  an  old 
rogue,  a  schismatical  knave,  a  hypocritical  villain.** 
When  the  counsel  reminded  the  judge  of  King  Charles's 
esteem  for  the  accused,  and  bis  offer  of  a  mitre,  he 
shouted,  "  What  ailed  the  old  blockhead,  the  unthank- 
ful villain,  that  he  would  not  conform  ?  tlie  conceited, 
stubborn,  fanatical  dog ! **  "My  lord,**  said  the  vener- 
able old  man,  "  I  have  been  much  censured  by  dissenters 
for  speaking  well  of  bishops.**  "Hal  Baxter  for 
bishops!*'  jeered  the  ermined  buffoon,  "  that*8  a  merry 
conceit  indeed ;  turn  to  it,  turn  to  it.'*  The  proof  being 
given,  he  exclaimed,  "Ay,tliat*8  Kidderminster  bishops, 
rascals  like  yourself,  factious,  snivelling  Presbyterians. 
Thou  art  an  old  knave,**  continued  the  browbeating 
bully,  "  thou  hast  written  boo*Ks  enough  to  load  a  oart, 
and  every  book  as  full  of  treason  as  an  egg  is  full  of 
meat  Hadst  thou  been  whipped  out  of  thy  writing 
forty  years  ago  it  bad  been  weU.  I  see  many  of  your 
brotherhood  waiting  to  see  what  will  become  of  their 
mighty  don  ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  Qod  Almighty,  I  will 
crush  yon  all.  Come,  what  do  you  say  for  yourself,  old 
knave  ?  speak  up  I  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  for  all  your 
snivelling  calves,*'  alluding  to  some  of  the  spectators 
who  were  in  tears.  "  Your  lordship  need  not,"  replied 
Baxter,  "I'll  not  hurt  you.  But  these  things  will 
surely  be  understood  one  day ;  what  fools  one  sort  of 
Protestants  are  to  persecute  the  other!"  Lifting  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said,  "I  am  not  concerned  to 
answer  such  stuff,  but  am  ready  to  produce  my  writings 
for  the  confutation  of  all  this ;  and  my  life  and  conver- 
sation are  known  to  many  in  this  nation." 

After  Jeffreys  had  passionately  charged  the  jury, 
Baxter  inquired, "  Does  your  lordship  think  they  will 
pass  a  verdict  after  such  a  trial  as  that?**  "1*11 
warrant  you,  Mr.  Baxter,**  he  sneered,  "don't  trouble 
yourself  about  that ;"  and  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
they  did,  without  retiring  from  the  box.  He  was  fined 
five  hundred  marks,  to  lie  in  prison  till  he  paid  it,  and 
bound  to  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years  ;  and  but 
for  the  remonstrance  of  his  fellow-judges,  Jeffreys  would 
have  added  the  sentence  of  whipping  at  the  cart's  tail 
through  the  city.  "  My  lord,  there  was  once  a  Chief- 
Justice  "  said  Baxter,  referring  to  his  deceased  friend. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  "  who  would  liave  treated  me  very 


differently.'*    "  There's  not  an  honest  man  in  Eo^ad 
but  regards  thee  as  a  knave,"  was  the  brutal  reply.** 

The  old  man,  bowed  and  broken  with  seventy  yctrs 
of  toil  and  suffering,  penniless,  homeless,  wifekfls^chiU- 
less,  was  haled  to  the  cells  of  Kin^s  Bench  PrisoOf 
where  he  languished  well-nigh  two  years,  hoping  bo 
respite  but  that  of  death.  But  the  odestial  vision  of 
the  Lord  he  loved  cheered  the  solitude  of  his  lonely 
chamber  ;  and  sweetly  fidling  on  his  inner  ear,  unheed- 
ing the  obscene  riot  of  the  gaol,  sang  the  sevenfold  diom 
of  cherubim  and  seraphim  on  high.  Pain  and  ii^Dw, 
bereavement  and  sorrow,  persecution  and  ahame,  were 
all  forgotten  in  the  thrilling  anticipation  of  the  divine 
and  eternal  beatitude  of  the  redeemed  before  the  throne. 
The  rude  stone  walls  seemed  to  his  waiting  loiil  but  the 
portals  of  the  palace  of  the  great  King,  the  house  not 
made  with  hands  in  heaven.  "  He  talked,"  nays  OalaBy, 
"about  another  world,  like  one  who  bad  been  tbeie." 

But  persecution  and  sickness  had  done  their  wok. 
His  feeble  frame  broke  down  beneath  hin  aeeamnktod 
trials.  After  his  release  he  lingered  aboot  (bar  ycmi 
"  in  age  and  feebleness  extreme,"  preaching  an  oppor- 
tunity and  strength  permitted,  till  at  last  the  weny 
wheels  of  life  stood  stiU.  "  In  projfound  lowUnev," 
writes  a  qrmpathizing  biographer,  ^with.  a  aettied 
reliance  on  the  divine  mercy,  repeating  at  freqoait 
intervals  the  prayer  of  the  Redeemer,  on  idwa  hit 
hopes  reposed,  and  breathing  oat  benedictions  on  thoB 
who  encirded  his  dying  bed,  he  passed  away  from  a  fife 
of  almost  unequalled  toil  and  aaffering"  to  the  rat  (bit 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

The  malice  of  his  enemien  sought  to  pnaon  Iub 
beyond  the  grave,  by  asserting  that  bin  last  boon  wm 
darkened  by  doubt  and  despair.t  But  his  dying  Mnb 
are  the  best  refutation  of  this  posthamoiis  slandK  9» 
Dr.  Increase  Mather,  of  New  England,  be  aaid  Ihei^ 
before  his  death,  "  I  have  pain  ;  but  I  have  peaos^  I 

have  peace I  believe,  I  believe."    To  a  laterin^aif 

of  how  he  was,  he  replied,  in  anticipaUon  of  his  spaa^lf 
departure,  "Almost  well."  His  last  words  wsf^ 
speaking  of  his  Divine  M»ter,  "O,  I  thank  \am\  I 
thank  him  !*'  and  turning  to  a  fHend  fay  his  bcdnde^ 
"  The  Lord  teach  you  to  die;" 

Thus  passed  away  in  his  seventj-eevanth  year,  m  tto 
8th  of  December  1691,  one  of  the  noblest  and  biaviit 
spirits  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  primitive  tinMi, 
says  Bishop  Wilkios,  he  would  have  been  oonated  a 
Father  of  the  Church.  He  rests  from  his  labonn,  Int 
his  works  do  follow  him.  Being  dead,  he  yet  speaksA. 
His  words  of  wisdom  can  never  die.    In  caaps  snd 


*  Wlien  Baxter  wm  on  this  or  some  prerioas  oecMlon  brcoiM 
before  Jef&eys.  "  Biohard,"  said  ibe  bmUl  Clilef-Jutlee.  "Xi» 
a  rogue  in  yonr  face."  "  I  had  not  known  before,"  xepUed  Btf* 
ter,  **  that  my  face  waa  a  mirror."— Ed. 

t  Among  the  pliraies  applied  to  Baxter  iii  a  iHwnlleM  latb 
epitaph  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Long,  prebeadaiy  of  Bset«r.  an  tkf 
following: — "Reformed  Jesuit,  braxen  hereelarch,  chief  of  idii»' 
matica,  canse  of  the  leprosy  of  the  Church,  the  sirom  caeny  df 
king  and  bishops,  and  the  very  bond  of  rebels. " 
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ooorl,  in  his  parish  and  in  prison,  ifi  pain  and  sickness, 
in  poverty  and  persecution,  bis  busy  pen  and  copious 
mind  poured  forth  a  flood  of  written  eloquence,— of 
arganient,  counsel,  entreaty,—- that,  still  living  in  the 
printed  page,  is  bis  truest  and  most  enduring  monument 
^^€un  perenmus. 

His  collected  works  amount  to  no  less  than  one 
hnndred  and  sixty-eight  volumes,  many  of  them  ponder- 
ous folio  tomes  of  forgotten  controversy,  or  of  superseded 
eodesiastical  lore.  We  kiiow  of  no  paraOel  instance  of 
such  intense  literary  activity,  conjoined  with  such  a 
busy  life,  save  in  the  kindred  character  of  John  Wesley. 
Baxter's  "  Methodus  Theologicse  Christianse,"  written, 
he  tell  us,  *'  in  a  troublesonie,  smoky,  suffocating  room, 
in  the  midst  of  daily  pains  of  sciatica,  and  many  worse,'* 
and  his  *'  Catholic  Theology "  are  now  left  to  the  un- 
dirtnrbed  repose  of  ancient  libraries — the  mausolea  of 
the  labours  c^  the  mighty  dead— the  prey  of  the  book- 
worm, insect  or  human.  His  '^  Holy  Cknnmonwealth,  or 
Plea  for  Monarchy  under  God  the  Universal  Monarch," 
was  condemned  to  the  flames  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
fiord,  for  the  assertion  of  the  constitutional,  but,  as  then 
thought,  seditious  principle,  that  the  laws  of  England 
an  above  the  king.  In  a  Dantean  vision  of  bell,  one 
of  his  dericil  opponents  represents  the  pious  Puritan  as 
throned  in  perdition,  crowned  with  wreaths  of  serpents 
and  chaplets  of  adders,  his  triumphal  diariot  a  pulpit 
dimwn  by  wolves.  ''  Make  room,*'  exclaims  the  amiable 
critic,  **  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  atheists  and 
poUtieians,  for  the  greatest  rebel  on  earth,  and  next  to 
him  that  fell  from  heaven.**  The  tumult  of  the  strifes 
and  eontroversies  in  which  Baxter  was  engaged  has 
pHtMd  away.  Most  of  the  principles  for  which  he  con- 
tended have  long  since  been  universally  conceded.  But 
even  in  the  sternest  polemical  conflict  his  zeal  was 
tempered  with  love.  *^  While  we  wrangle  here  in  the 
dark,"  with  a  tender  pathos  he  exclaims, "  we  are  dying 
and  passing  to  the  world  that  will  decide  all  our  con- 
tfoiBiBies ;  and  the  safest  passage  thither  is  by  peaceable 
holiness." 

Baiter  was  not  exempt  from  a  touch  of  human  in- 
firmity and  a  tinge  of  superstition,  incident  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lived— a  superstition  that  was  shared  by 
8ir  Matthew  Hale  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  one  of  the 
aUest  judges  and  one  of  the  subtlest  inteUecte  of  Eu- 
rope. In  the  remarkable  witchcraft  delusion  of  Old 
and  of  New  England  he  saw  unquestionable  evidence 
of  the  certainty  of  the  worid  of  spirits ;  and  wrote  a 
tieatise  oommemorating  the  fact. 

But  it  is  by  his  "practical  works"  that  he  is  best 
known;  and  these  will  never  grow  old  nor  lose  their 
spell  of  power.  As  bng  as  weary  hearts  and  bruised 
consciences  ache  with  a  sense  of  sin  and  sorrow ;  as 
long  as  heavy-laden  spirits  struggle,  often  baflled  and 
defeated,  with  the  iUs  of  earth,  and  yearn  with  an  in- 
finite longing  for  the  repose  of  heaven,— so  long  will  the 
"  Call  to  the  Unconverted,*'  the  "  Dying  Thoughts,** 
tlie  "  Saint's  Rest,*'  continue  to  probe  the  wounded 


spirit  to  the  quick,  to  point  out  the  inveterate  disease 
of  the  soul  and  its  unfailing  antidote,  to  quicken  to  a 
flame  of  devotion  the  sluggish  feelings  of  the  mind. 
Throughout  ail  time  will  the ''  Reformed  Pastor"  be  a 
manual  of  ministerial  conduct  and  duty,  an  inspiration 
and  example  of  pastoral  diligence  and  zeal 

The  secret  of  this  power  is  the  intense  earnestness  of 
the  man.  He  poured  his  very  soul  into  his  books. 
They  seem  written  with  his  hearths  blood.  He  walked 
contlnaally  on  the  very  verge  of  the  spirit-world.  The 
shadows  of  death  fell  ever  broad  and  black  across  his 
path.  All  his  acts  were  projected  against  the  back- 
ground of  eternity.  The  awful  presence  of  the  king  of 
terrors  stood  ever  with  lifted  spear  before  him.  Chronic 
and  painful  disease  grappled  ever  at  the  springs  of 
life.  A  premature  old  sl^q,— prematura  senectus,  as  he 
himself  called  it, — accompanied  him  through  life  from 
his  very  youth.  "As  waves  follow  waves  in  the 
tempestuous  sea,"  he  writes,  '*  so  one  pain  and  danger 
follows  another  in  this  sinfhl,  miserable  flesh.  I  die 
daily,  and  yet  remain  ^ive.*'  His  spirit  gleamed  more 
brightly  for  the  extreme  ftragility  of  the  earthen  vessel 
in  which  it  was  enshrined,  like  a  lamp  shining  through 
an  alabaster  vase.  He  walked  a  stranger  on  earth,  as 
a  citizen  of  heaven.  The  evanescent  shows  and  sem- 
blances of  time  were  as  nothing ;  the  fadeless  verities  of 
eternity  were  all  in  all  Like  a  dying  man,  dissevered 
from  the  ephemeral  interests  of  life,  he  wrote  and  spoke 
as  fh)m  the  borders  of  the  grave.  Each  day  must  be 
redeemed  as  though  it  were  the  last  **  I  live  only  for 
work,"  he  says.  The  worst  consequence  of  his  afflic- 
tions was,  he  considered,  the  loss  of  time  which  they 
entailed.  He  therefore  wasted  no  midnight  oil  in 
minute  revision,  for  he  knew  not  if  to-morrow's  sun 
would  permit  the  completion  of  the  task  he  had  begun. 
Bach  sermon  had  all  the  emphasis  of  dying  words.  In- 
deed, the  last  time  he  preached  he  almost  died  in  the 
pulpit.  Therefore  he  fearlessly  administered  reproof 
and  exhortation  alike  before  king  or  protector,  before 
pariiament  or  parishioners.  He  feared  God,  and  feared 
only  him.  He  had  no  time  or  disposition  to  culti- 
vate the  graces  of  style,  the  arts  of  rhetoric  He 
sought  not  to  catch  the  applause  or  shun  the  blame 
of  men,  beyond  both  of  which  he  was  soon  to  pass  for 
ever. 

Hence  he  poured  the  tumultuous  current  of  his 
thought  upon  the  page,  often  with  imi)assioned  and  im- 
premeditated  eloquence,  often  with  thrilling  and  pathetic 
power,  sometimes  with  diffuseness  or  monotony,  but 
never  with  artificial  prettiness  or  fanciful  conceits.  *'  I 
must  cast  wster  on  this  fire,**  he  exclaims,  "  though  I 
have  not  a  silver  vessel  to  carry  it  in.  The  plainest 
words  are  the  most  profitable  oratory  in  the  weightiest 
matters.  The  transcript  of  the  heart  has  the  greatest 
force  on  the  hearts  of  others.*'  When  the  success  of 
his  labours  was  referred  to,  be  meekly  replied,  "  I  am 
but  a  pen  in  the  hand  of  God ;  and  what  praise  is  due 
to  a  i)en  ?" 
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He  was  not  insenaible  to  the  defects  of  Viie  initingi, 
and  admiti  tbat  "fewer  and  vell-ttudied  h«l  been 
better."  But  beulds,  ineipltnationof  theircharecler, 
"  The  knowledge  oi  mm't  notbingrtew  and  God's  tnui- 
seeodeDt  grestneu,  with  «hom  it  a  tb*t  I  have  moat 
to  do ;  and  the  sense  of  the  brevit;  of  hBDiaa  tiiinp  and 


the  neuDess  of  eternit;,  are  tbe  pcincipal  causes  of  thii 
effect" 

Well  wen  it  for  each  of  ns  who  read  tbe  record  d 
this  Doble  )ife,  if  similar  lofty  [uinciplei  and  sokiiB 
sense  of  oar  duties  and  idationsbipa  inspiiei  eMb 
thought  and  act,  and  moulded  our  dailjr  life  and  coDdnct 


j^C|>oloflEtics  for  the  ^rople. 

BIT  DB.  a.  PAiEBsoK,  osioAeo. 


IHFIDBLIIT     AHOHO    THE    BIAK8. 


^i/£  frogrtt*  of  {Utranomietd  diieovarjf 
ku  HCieriy  r^itiid  the  MtMfi  of  ere*- 
Ii0»   b^  natwal   latr,  iaoum  a*  tJu 

Daidopineat  Theory,  or  tie  Xe/ndmr 

Hi/polIietU. 

gcieotific  inliJels  knew  Uktt  tbere  waa  too  mnd  ords 
aad  r^ptlarit^  in  Uie  motinas  of  the  idancta  to  allow 
aoj  ralioiial  mind  to  ascribe  these  Diotiona  to  aoodcDt, 
according  to  Buffon's  notioii.  They  saw  that  these 
movements  most  be  regulated  by  law.  La  Ftac*,  an 
eminent  mathematician,  saw  tbat  there  are  at  least  Gts 
threat  regukritiea  pervading  the  lyatcm,  for  which 
Boffon'a  tlxoiy  gaT«  do  reason : 

1.  Iba  pla&eta  aU  man  in  elliptical  otbits,  TimAj 
eiienlar.  They  might,  on  the  ceatrary,  bave  been  as 
elongated  ad  those  o(  ooaietL 

3.  They  revolve  in  oibila  nearly  in  tbe  plane  of  the 
sun's  equatoT.  They  might  have  rerolfed  in  otbiti  in- 
clined to  it  at  any  ai^,  or  enn  in  tlie  plane  ol  his 


I  the  ■ 


.i«i 


4.  The;  rotate  on  their  asea,  ako,  so  far  as  known, 
in  the  same  direction. 

H.  Tbe  satellites  (with  the  exceptkni  of  those  of 
Umuua)  revolve  arouui  their  primary  pfameta,  aad  alao 
nitate  on  their  asea,  in  the  same  normal  direction. 

It  was  evident,  even  to  the  believen  in  chance,  that 
so  many  n^iilaiities  were  not  pmdaced  t>y  diaace. 
Ia  Place  found,  by  conputiog  the  ehaacet  by  the 
{bniiula  <A  pMbabilities,  that  tbe  cfaancea  were  two 
milliona  to  one  against  these  itgolarities  happening  by 
chance,  aud  four  nttl^twis  to  ona  m  fatontr  of  iJum 
ntotioHt  haptnff  a  cemmoa  origin.  The  grand  phenc- 
meoon  being  a  motion  of  rotation  in  the  whole  ajitem, 
of  which  the  rotation  c(  the  sun  is  the  central  part,  tie 
thouglit  if  he  could  acconnt  for  this,  he  could  explain 
all  the  rest. 

He  set  out  by  supposing  that  the  sun  and  pjaneta 
orisiiially  existed  as  a  vast  cloud  of  gaseous  nutter,  in~ 


tennly  heated— a  vast  fira  mist— placed  in  a  regisD  d 
space  nmch  co<^ ;  aad  that  Hiis  dond,  by  giaW 
coding,  and  tlie  pressiue  of  its  parts,  settM  down  iata 
sou  foTDH.  it  was  s&ppcaed  that  some  portMssf  tMi 
tkod  would  h^n  to  ceol  sooner  than  oth<n,  and  w 
become  solid  sooner,  and  tbat  tbe  hot  gna,  rnihiog  I* 
tbe  solid  part,  wonld  form  arortc\',  whieh  would  setttt 
dond  in  motion  aronad  ila  ontifc  As  the  speed  d  ib 
rotation  would  increase,  aad  the  outside  oondease  sad 
grow  Eoiid  before  the  inside,  the  cloud  ivooU  whirirf 
tke  rings  of  solid  matter,  whidi  woojd  keep  lenlvi^ii 
the  same  orbits  in  wbidi  they  were  cast  off,  and  wssU 
revolve  &ster  aad  faster  a*  they  grew  cooler  aad  ant 
BOhd,  till  they  faniko  up,  by  the  force  of  their  vtloaQ^ 
into  smaller  pieoes ;  which  bagraents,  in  their  tmt, 
repeated  tbe  process,  until  the  present  nnmber  ctjimti 
and  their  satellites  was  prodneed. 

This  theory  dibn  from  Btdfon's  naeh  as  m  liTi^fM- 
aore  engine,  deriving  meat  ol  its  power  from  tbe  tm- 
denser,  diff^  from  one  of  high-presmre.  Im  FIm 
does  not  explode  tbe  boiler  to  make  hia  planrti,  W 
merely  nme  hia  train  so  fast  as  to  tnntk  an  axle  eMJ 
now  and  then,  when  the  wheel  runs  off  with  the  vsbi? 
it  had  got,  and  keeps  iU  back  as  weU  aa  if  it  Ma 
enginco'  to  guide  it,  givws  into  a  little  toecmotiw )) 
dint  of  nmini^,  and  aftor  ■  while  breaks  an  axle  (•»' 
bieeking  is  a  hereditary  finling  d  these  smm  mi 
plaoeU  that  had  no  Ood  to  Mks  them— and  the  wtak 
IhuB  thrown  off  snppty  it  wiA  moonc  aad  ria^  Ha 
Satnnfa  The  illaitration  is  Mot  rteariy  so  ahmd  a 
the  theory,  inasmnch  as  a  leeomotiTc  is  so  ineowpank^ 
less  complicated  contrivance  than  a  planet.  Hvwew, 
the  nonsense  was  cradled  in  tbe  balls  of  philosapkyin 
the  Bianaer  following. 

Benchel  had  disGcrered  nmnbars  of  nriirte,  « 
InnrinooB  donda,  in  the  distant  heavens,  shining  wilk  s 
distinct  light,  but  which,  miA  the  higtmt  B^Mf^ 
powa  he  could  apply,  pnaented  no  trac*  of  Ma 
Some  nebabe,  it  is  true,  bis  largest  tdeacope  wnotiti, 
like  oar  own  Milky  Way,  into  beds  <rf  distinct  stais; 
but  there  were  alhers—ibr  hutance,  <me  in  tbe  bdt(' 
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-visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  doud,  but  which 
y  feet  telescope  only  displayed  as  a  larger  dond, 
;  any  shape  of  stars.    Now,  reasoning  upon  the 

he  fonnd  that  if  these  nebuke  were  composed  of 
a  large  as  tliose  distinctly  visible,  they  most  be 
;ely  distant  to  be  indistinguishable  by  his  tele- 
u)d  exceedingly  nameroos  and  dose  together  to 
doud  of  light  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  fact, 
is  of  those  firmaments  must  be  so  dose  to  jeach 
B  to  present  a  blaze  of  glory,  and  complexities  of 
ion  inconceivable  to  the  dwellers  on  earth.  But 
daring  idea  seemed  incredible,  even  to  his  giant 
le  thought  the  appearance  of  these  nebulse  might 
3  rationally  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  they 
ot  stars  at  all,  but  simply  clouds  of  gaseous 

like  the  matter  of  comets,  from  which  he  sup- 
;hat  stars  were  formed  by  a  long  process  of  con- 
on  and  solidification.  He  thought  this  theory 
cured  by  the  fact  that  nebulse  are  generally  seen 
e  portions  of  the  heavens  that  are  not  thickly 
with  stars ;  and  also  by  the  various  fornw  of  these 
Some  were  merely  loose  doods,  withont  any 
\  form ;  others  seemed  gathering  towards  the 
In  some,  of  a  roundish  or  oval  form,  the 
mass  seemed  well  defined.    In  a  few,  the  process 

nearly  complets— a  bright  star  shining  in  the 
if  a  faint  nebulous  halo.  Here,  then,  it  was  said, 
the  whole  progress  of  the  growth  of  stars :  their 
iment  from  the  gaseous,  nebulous  fluid  into  solid, 
t  suns.  La  Place  accepted  Hersehers  discoveries 
lusive  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  and  it  was 
ly  accepted  by  the  scientific  wcdd.  Oddly 
,  nobody  seems  to  have  noticed  that  those 
inces  of  condensation  toward  the  centre,  which 

to  Herschel  so  strongly  in  favour  of  his  theory 
nebulous  fluid,  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
ce's  requirements  of  condensation  at  the  ciratni' 
;  and  these  two  contradictory  notions  were  snp- 

0  support  each  other,  and  to  furnish  a  solid  basis 
Development  Hyi>othesi8. 

1  theory,  as  stated  by  Herschel,  and  expounded 
holl,  Dick,  and  other  Christian  writers,  is  not 
rily  atheistical.  On  the  contrary,  tiiey  allege 
fiiniishet  us  with  greater  evidenoes  of  the  power 
r  and  gives  us  higher  ideas  of  his  wisdom,  to  snp- 
system  of  creation  by  development,  under  natural 
an  by  a  direct  exercise  of  his  wilL  Undoubtedly, 
k1  so  pleased,  be  could  somehow  have  made  sons 
le  mists,  but  not  according  to  La  Placets  plan, 
shall  presently  see.  Or  he  could  have  caused 
ents  to  grow  from  seeds,  as  forests  do,  according 
a  sublime  and  uniform  law  of  such  celestial  vege- 

In  such  a  case,  we  should  have  had  the  same 
*  evidence  of  his  being,  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
I  creation  by  natural  law,  which  we  now  have  from 
ividenoe  by  natural  law,  when  he  sends  us  rain 
eaven,  and  fruitful  seasons ;  and  so  much  greater 
lunt  of  it^  as  tiie  heavens  are  greater  than  the 


earth.  The  first  creation  of  primeval  elements  demands 
a  creator,  and  the  contrivance  of  the  hiw  of  development 
a  contriver ;  and  the  force,  either  of  gravity,  chemical 
attraction,  or  any  other,  by  which  it  operates,  must  pro- 
ceed from  an  agent.  The  Devdopment  Theory,  then, 
cannot  exist  without  Gtod. 

However,  as  it  seems  to  remove  nim  a  few  steps  from 
his  works,  and  as  all  ungodly  men  desire  his  absence, 
Atheists  and  Pantheists  of  all  kinds  have  earnestly  laid 
hold  of  it  as  the  foundation  of  their  system  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  universe  from  eternal,  self-existent, 
homogeneons  matter.  All  the  Atheists  and  Pantheists, 
with  one  voice,  assert  the  eternity  of  the  matter  out  of 
which  the  universe  made  itsdf,  as  a  simple,  uncom- 
ponnded,  nebulous  doud  of  gas.  It  is  quite  indispeus* 
able  to  their  system  to  allege  tliat  the  nebulsa  was  homo- 
geneous ;  for  if  they  alleged  that  it  was  compounded  of 
different  ingredients,  nobody  would  believe  tliat  it  was 
eternal  They  could  not  persnade  a  child  that  a  plum- 
pudding,  or  a  wall  of  brick  and  mortar,  had  existed  jnst 
so  from  eternity;  much  less  a  steam-ship  flUed  with 
passengers,  or  a  planet  with  a  vastly  larger  crew  and 
company.  They  therefore  alleged  that,  though  we  see 
no  homogeneous,  simple,  or  uncomponnded  substance 
on  earth,  it  was  there,  Ux  away  in  the  heavens.  They 
thonght  it  was  so  fiur  away  that  nobody  would  ever  get 
there  to  see  whether  or  no,  and  so  th^  were  quite  safe 
in  asserting  its  existence. 

Now,  one  does  not  see,  even  if  the  nebulse  had  been 
exactly  what  the  Development  men  assert— simple, 
homogeneous  matter— how  they  could  ever  have  made 
such  a  compound  world  as  this  ont  of  it ;  or  how  they 
could  have  made  anything  at  all  ont  of  it  No  chemical 
actions,  or  reactions,  or  combinations,  can  begin  in  a 
simple  substance :  there  must  always  be  at  least  two 
different  substances  to  make  a  compound.  Heating  or 
cooling  a  simple  substance  will  never  make  it  a  com- 
pound. You  may  heat  water  in  a  boiler,  and  cool  it 
again  as  often  as  you  please,  but  your  heating  and  cooling 
will  never  make  coffee  ont  of  it,  unless  you  put  coffee 
into  it  So  you  may  heat  and  cool  your  simple  nebnho 
to  all  eternity,  but  you  will  never  get  coffee  out  of  it, 
much  less  coffee  and  coffee-pot,  china  and  company, 
with  the  biscuits  and  butter— all  which,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  our  philoeophers  continue  to  chum  out  of 
thenebabe. 

But  the  progress  of  science  has  enabled  us  to  show 
that  the  nebulse,  £»  firom  being  simple,  homogeneous 
matter,  are  compounded  of  as  many  ingredients  as  the 
flame  of  your  lamp  or  gas  light,  which  is  combined  of 
half  a  score  of  different  substances.  In  another  pkce* 
I  have  discussed  tiiis  subject  fully,  and  have  shown  how, 
by  the  discovery  of  Spe(^im  Analysis,  we  are  able  to 
analyze  tiie  chemical  composition  of  the  most  distant 
flames,  to  tdl  whether  they  proceed  from  solids  or  gases 
in  a  state  of  combustion,  and  what  are  the  gases  and 

*  Sdentiflo  Athetam,  eh.  L 
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minerals  consumed  in  tbem.  As  space  forbids  the 
details  of  this  discovery  here,  I  can  only  state  the 
results,— namely :  that  some  of  the  nebuke  consist  of 
clouds  of  small  solid  stars,  of  which  the  nebuke  in  Orion 
is  an  instance ;  but  others  consist  of  tiames  of  gases,  in 
all  cases  compound,  and  showing,  besides  the  oxygen- 
ated flame,  the  lines  which  declare  the  presence  of 
hydrogen,  and  of  several  metals.  Thus  it  is  proved 
that  no  such  eternal,  homogeneous  nebulse  are  to  be 
found  in  heaven,  and  consequently  nobody  could  ever 
make  worlds  out  of  a  substance  which  had  no  existence. 
To  say  that  this  notion  was  mere  moonshine,  would  be 
fai'  too  favourable  a  judgment,  for  moonshine  has  an 
actual  existence,  and  may  be  both  seen  and  felt ;  but 
no  such  nebulae  as  this  theory  demands  was  ever  seen 
or  felt.  It  was  a  mere  castle  in  the  air.  Indeed  it 
never  was  pretended  that  anybody  ever  did  see  the 
nebulae  scaling  oflf  into  rings,  and  the  rings  breaking  op 
into  planets  and  moons,  nor  was  it  likely  anybody  ever 
would  see  such  a  phenomenon.  Its  author  merely  put 
it  forth  as  a  probable  theory,  and  no  scientific  man  ever 
pretended  to  demonstrate  it  as  a  discovered  fact. 
Among  scientific  astronomers  it  was  merely  a  notion. 

It  vxjLs  ahoayi  an  un»atl$factory  notion.  It  made  us  no 
wiser  about  the  origin  of  things.  It  gave  no  answer  to 
the  all-important  questions:  Where  did  the  gaseous 
matter  come  from  \  How  did  it  get  to  be  so  hot,  while 
the  space  around  it  was  so  cold  ?  Whence  came  the  fire 
that  heated  it?  Did  it  contain  within  itself  all  the 
principles  of  things  now  found  in  the  resulting  planets, 
such  as  attraction,  repulsion,  chemical  affinity,  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  and  intellect  \  If  so,  how  came  they 
there  ?    If  not,  where  did  they  come  from  \ 

BesideSy  it  was  an  impracticable  notion,  contrary  to 
the  known  principles  of  mechanics.  The  great  require- 
ment of  the  whole  system— the  power  to  work  the  engine 
— the  motion  of  rotation  upon  which  the  whole  world- 
turning  business  depends— never  could,  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  raised  either  by  La  Place's,  or  any  other 
mechanical  plan.  If  he  had  the  moving  power,  no 
doubt  he  could  scatter  off  pieces  of  matter  from  his 
rotating  sun,  as  drops  of  water  are  scattered  from  a 
rotating  grindstone ;  but  his  theory  is  a  plan  to  make 
the  grindstone  turn  itself,  and  is  precisely  of  the  same 
value  as  any  of  the  hundreds  of  ingenious  schemes  for 
a  perpetual  motion,  whose  inventors  have  dreamed  of 
creating  power  by  machinery,  in  defiance  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  mechanics,  that  "  action  and  reaction  are 
equal"  The  power  is  to  be  raised  by  making  his  gas 
cool  at  one  part  of  the  surface  faster  than  at  another, 
and  so  make  a  vortex  around  that  spot,  which  would 
set  the  whole  revolving.  No  conceivable  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  it  should  begin  to  cool  at  one  place  of  the 
surface  faster  than  another ;  or  indeed  why,  if  eternally 
hot,  it  ever  should  begin  to  cool  at  all  But  to  make 
the  required  vortex  for  the  rotation  of  the  mass,  it 
should  not  begin  to  cool  at  any  part  of  the  surface,  but 
near  the  middle,  where,  as  every  engine-driver  who  ever 


saw  a  condenser,  and  every  woman  who  has  cooled  a 
dish  of  mush,  knows,  it  could  not  begin  to  cool  at  all ; 
and  so  no  motion  could  be  produced.  This  is  so  weU 
known  in  the  machine-shops  and  dockyards,  that  it  is 
very  rare  to  find  an  intelligent  millwright  or  machinist 
acknowledge  the  theory. 

Even  were  the  rotation  and  the  cooling  process  to 
take  place,  as  is  supposed,  no  such  results  would  pro- 
ceed &om  these  combined  operations  as  the  case  re- 
quires ;  for,  according  to  the  theory,  as  the  cooling  and 
contracting  rings  revolve  in  the  verge  of  a  vortex  of 
fluid  less  dense  than  themselves,  one  of  these  two  results 
must  take  place :  either,  as  is  most  probable,  from  their 
exceeding  tenuity,  the  rings  will  break  at  once  into 
fragments,  when,  instead  of  flying  outwards,  they  will 
sink  towards  the  centre,  and  as  long  as  they  are  heavier 
than  the  snnounding  fluid,  they  will  stay  there;  and 
as  the  cooling  goes  on  on  the  outside,  so  will  the  coa- 
centration  of  the  heavier  matter,  till  we  have  one  great 
spheroid,  with  a  solid  centre,  liquid  covering,  and  gase- 
ous atmosphere.  A  vortex  will  never  roake,  nor  altow 
to  exist  beyond  its  centre,  planets  heavier  than  the  fluid 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  other  alternative,  and 
the  one  which  La  Place  selected,  was  the  supposition 
that  the  cooling  and  contracting  rings  did  not  at  fini 
break  up  into  pieces,  but  retained  their  continnity ;  bat, 
contrary  to  all  experience  and  reason,  he  supposed  that 
these  cooling  rings  kept  contracting  and  widening  oat 
from  the  heated  mass  at  tlie  same  time.  The  only  fluid 
planetary  rings  which  we  can  examine — ^those  of  Satan 
—have  been  closing  in  on  the  planet  since  the  days  of 
Huygens,  and  in  a  dozen  of  years  or  so  will  be  united 
with  the  body  of  the  planet ;  *  and  every  boy  who  has 
seen  a  blacksmith  hoop  a  cart-wheel,  has  learned  the 
principle  that  a  heated  ring  contracts  as  it  cools,  and  in 
doing  so  presses  in  upon  the  mass  around  which  it 
clings.  But  according  to  this  nebniar  notion,  the  fire 
mist  keeps  cooling  and  shrinking  np,  while  the  rings,  of 
the  very  same  heat  and  material,  keep  cooling  teter, 
and  widening  out  from  it— a  piece  of  schismatical  ht- 
haviour  without  a  parallel  among  solids  or  fluids,  either 
in  heaven  or  earth,  or  under  the  earth. 

Plateau's  experiment  of  making  a  globule  of  gH  rotite 
and  disperse  into  drops,  by  centrifugal  force  oommmn- 
cated  by  clockwork,  while  floating  in  a  mixture  of  alcdiol 
and  water,  all  of  the  same  density,  is  no  iUostration  of 
the  nebular  theory,  the  essential  condition  of  which  is, 
that  the  cooling  contracting  rings  be  of  a  different  den- 
sity from  the  rest  of  the  mass.  Their  divergence  from 
the  more  fluid  portion  is  supposed  to  arise  from  their 
growing  heavier  as  they  cool,  and  therefore  capable  of  s 
greater  centrifugal  force ;  in  consequence  of  wfaidi  the? 
rotate  so  much  faster  than  the  fluid  from  which  they 
derived  their  motion,  that  finally  they  fly  out  of  it  The 
only  other  instance  of  such  a  performance  which  I  csti 


*  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  quoted  hj  Sir  Duvid 
More  Worlds  than  One/'  35. 
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nber  is  that  of  the  Yankee's  mill-wheel,  which 
led  three  tiiues  as  fast  as  the  stream  which  drove 
lile  the  latter  was  swift  enough  to  make  the  saw- 
iy  up  out  of  the  water  merely  by  the  force  of  the 
It 

is  nebxdar  notion  teas  alwai/s  as  contrary/  to  as- 
mical  facts  as  to  mechanical  priiiciples.  The 
of  the  comets  being  inclined  at  angles  to  the  Sun's 
or,  are  often  out  of  the  plane  of  his  rotation,  and 
the  way  of  the  theory.  The  moons  of  Uranus 
'e  in  a  directioa  contrary  to  all  the  other  bodies, 
y  right  into  the  face  of  the  theory.  According  to 
sbular  theory,  the  outer  planets  first  cast  off  from 
an  ought  to  be  lighter  than  those  nearer  him,  as 
had  longer  pressing  near  the  middle  of  the  mass ; 
he  sun  himself,  having  been  pressed  by  the  weight 
the  rest  of  the  system,  should  be  the  densest  body 

0  whole.  And  the  author  of  the  '*  Vestiges  of 
ion  "  in  expounding  the  theory,  manufactures  a 
'  facts  to  suit  it,  and  tells  his  readers  that  the 
ts  exhibit  a  progressive  diminution  in  density  from 
le  nearest  tlie  sun  to  that  which  is  most  distant, 
olar  system  could  not  have  lasted  thirty  years  had 
3een  the  case.  The  Earth,  Venus,  and  Mars  are 
'  of  the  same  density.  Uranus  is  more  dense  than 
n,  which  is  nearer  the  Sun.    Nepture  is  more 

than  either.  The  Sun,  which  ought  to  be  the 
,'st  of  all,  according  to  the  theory  is  only  one-fourth 
msity  of  the  Earth.  La  Place  himself  has  demon- 
d  that  these  densities  and  arrangements  are  indis- 
ble  to  the  stability  of  the  system.  But  they  are 
y  contradictory  to  his  theory  of  its  formation.* 
i  palpable  difference  of  luminosity  between  the 
nd  the  planets,  which,  as  they  are  all  made  of  the 
ame  materials,  and  by  the  same  process,  according 
B  theory,  ought  to  be  equally  self-luminous,  is  in 

a  self-evident  refutation  of  the  nebular  hypo- 
,  or  of  any  other  process  of  creation  by  mere 
inical  law.  '<  The  same  power,  whether  natural 
>ernatural,  which  placed  the  Sun  in  tlie  centre  of 
X  primary  ]»Uiuets,  placed  Saturn  in  the  centre  of 
rb  of  his  five  secondary  planets;  and  Jupiter  in 
intre  of  his  four  secondary  planets  ;  and  the  Earth 
\  centre  of  the  moon's  orbit ;  and  therefore,  had 
%use  been  a  blind  one,  tvit/tout  contrivance  or  de- 
the  Sun  would  have  been  a  body  of  the  same  kind 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  Earth— that  is,  without 
or  heat.  Why  there  is  one  body  in  our  system 
ied  to  give  light  and  heat  to  all  the  rest,  I  know 
json,  but  because  the  Author  of  the  system  thought 
venient."  So  says  the  immortal  Newton.f 
5  great  expounder  of  modern  science— Ilumboldt— 
ally  explicit  in  enumerating  the  decisive  marks  of 

1  and  will  in  the  construction  of  the  solar  system. 


king  water  as  the  unit  of  density.  Mercury  is  C.71 ;  Venus, 
Sartb,  5.44  ;  Mars.  5.21 ;  Saturn,  070 :  Uranus,  0.97 ;  Xcp- 
.15 ;  the  Sun.  I M7.  — Cosmos,  Iv.,  p.  447. 
wton's  "Optic€,'"  iv..  p.  43& 


and  in  contemptuously  dismissing  the  notion  of  develop- 
ment and  creation  by  natural  law  from  the  halls  cf 
science. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  we  are  ignorant^  as  1  have 
already  remarked^  of  any  internal  necessity— any  me- 
chanical law  of  nature — which  (like  the  beautiful  law 
which  connects  the  square  of  the  periods  of  revolution 
with  the  cube  of  the  major  axis)  represents  the  above 
named  elements— the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  planets, 
their  density,  flattening  at  the  poles,  velocity  of  rotation, 
and  presence  or  absence  of  moons — of  the  order  of  suc- 
cession of  the  individual  planetary  bodies  of  each  group 
in  their  dependence  upon  the  distances.  Although  the 
planet  which  is  nearest  the  Sun  is  densest— even  six  or 
eight  times  denser  than  some  of  the  exterior  planets, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune— the  order  of 
succession  in  the  case  of  Veiuis,  the  Earth,  and  Mars, 
is  very  irregular.  The  absolute  magnitudes  do  gener- 
ally, as  Kepler  has  already  observed,  increase  with  the 
distances ;  but  this  does  not  hold  good  when  the  planets 
are  considered  individually.  Mars  is  smaller  than  the 
Earth ;  Uranus  smaller  than  Saturn ;  Saturn  smaller 
than  Jupiter,  and  succeeds  immediately  to  a  host  of 
planets,  which,  on  account  of  their  smallness,  are  almost 
immeasurable.  It  is  true  the  period  of  rotation  gener- 
ally increases  with  the  distance  from  the  Sun ;  but  it 
is  in  the  case  of  Mars  slower  than  in  that  of  the  Earth, 
and  slower  in  Saturn  than  in  Jupiter."  * 

"  Our  knowledge  of  the  j>rimeval  ayes  of  the  world's 
physical  history  does  not  extend  sufficiently  far  to  allow 
of  our  depicting  the  present  condition  of  things  as  one 
of  development?*  t 

4.  Astronomy  not  only  exposes  the  folly  of  past  cos- 
mogo7iieSf  hut  demonstrates  the  tmjx>ssibility  of  framing 
any  true  theory  of  creationy  and  thus  refutes  all  future 
cosmogonies. 

The  grand  error  of  all  cosmogonies  lies  in  the  arro- 
gant assumption,  on  which  every  one  of  them  must  be 
founded,  that  the  theorist  is  acquainted  with  all  sub- 
stances and  all  forces  in  the  universe,  and  with  all  the 
modes  of  their  operation ;  not  only  at  the  present 
period,  and  on  this  Earth,  but  in  all  past  ages,  and  in 
worlds  in  widely  different  and  utterly  unknown  situa- 
tions ;  for,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  any  substance,  or  of  any 
active  force  in  the  universe,  his  generalization  is 
avowedly  imperfect,  and  necessarily  false.  That  un- 
known force  must  have  had  its  influence  in  framing  the 
world.  Its  omission,  then,  is  fatal  to  the  theory  which 
neglects  it  A  theory  of  creation,  for  instance,  which 
would  neglect  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  would  be 
manifestly  false.  But  there  are  other  laws,  as  far- 
reaching,  whose  omission  must  be  equally  fatal ;  for 
instance,  the  power  of  repulsion. 

A  conviction  of  this  truth  has  given  rise  to  a  constant 
effort  to  simplify  matters  down  to  tiie  level  of  our 
ignorance,  by  reducing  all  substances  to  one,  or  at  most 


*  Cosmo*,  \^.  *.^>. 
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two,  simple  elements,  and  all  fotxjes  to  the  form  of  oue 
universal  and  irrational  law ;  but  the  progress  of  science 
utterly  blasts  the  attempt.  Instead  of  simplifying 
matters,  the  very  chemical  processes  midertaken  with 
that  view  revealed  new  substances  ;  and  every  year  in- 
creases oiv  knowledge  of  nature's  variety.  No  scientific 
man  now  dreams  of  oue  primeval  element  In  the 
same  way,  astronomy,  which,  it  was  boasted,  would  en- 
able us  to  account  for  all  the  operations  of  the  universe, 
by  redncing  all  motion  to  one  mechanical  law,  has  re- 
vealed to  us  the  existence  of  other  forces  as  far-reaching 
as  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and  more  powerful ; 
xmd  substances  whose  nature  and  combinations  are 
utterly  unknown.  But  every  cosmogony  is  just  an 
attempt  to  simplify  matters,  by  ignoring  the  existence 
of  these  unknown  substances  and  mysterious  forces ;  a 
process  which  science  condemns,  as  utterly  unphilosophi- 
cal  and  absurd. 

The  Sun*s  heat,  at  its  surface,  is  300,000  times 
greater  than  at  the  surface  of  the  Eartii ;  but  a  tenth 
of  this  amount,  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  kns,  dissi- 
pates gold  and  pktina  in  vapour.  When  the  most 
vivid  flames  whiob  we  can  produce  are  held  cp  in  the 
blaze  of  his  rays,  they  disappear.  If  a  cataract  of  ice- 
bergs, a  mile  high,  and  wider  than  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
were  launched  into  the  Sun  with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon 
ball,  the  small  portion  of  the  Sun's  heat  expended  on 
our  £arth  would  convert  that  vast  mass  into  steam  as 
fast  as  it  entered  his  atmosphere,  without  cooling  its 
surface  in  the  least  degree.  '*  The  great  mystery,  how- 
ever, is  to  conceive  how  so  enormous  a  conflagration  (if 
such  it  be)  can  be  kept  up.  Every  discovery  in 
chemical  science  here  leaves  us  completely  at  a  loss,  or 
rather  seems  to  remove  further  the  prospect  of  probable 
explanation."  "*-  Yet,  the  Sun  is  the  nearest  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  by  far  the  best  known,  and  most  nearly  re- 
lated to  us.  In  fact,  we  are  dependent  on  his  influences 
for  life  and  health.  But  if  the  theorist  cannot  tell  his 
substance,  or  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  light  and 
heat  he  sends  us,  how  can  he  presume  so  far  on  the 
world's  credulity  as  to  present  a  theory  of  his  forma- 
tion? 

'*  Astronomical  problems  accumulate  unsolved  upon 
our  hands,  because  we  caimot,  as  mechanicians,  chem- 
ists, or  physiologists,  experiment  on  the  stars.  Are  they 
built  of  the  same  material  as  our  planet  ?  Are  Saturn's 
rings  solid,  or  liquid  1  Has  the  moon  an  atmosphere  ? 
Arc  tlie  atmospheres  of  the  planets  like  ours  ?  Are  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  Sun  begotten  of  combustion? 
And  what  is  the  fuel  which  feeds  these  unquenchable 
fires  1  These  are  questions  which  we  ask,  and  variously 
answer,  hut  leave  unan9vrered  after  all**f  But,  till 
he  can  answer  these,  and  a  thousand  questions  like 
these,  let  no  man  presume  to  describe  the  formation  of 
these  unknown  orbs. 


*  Herschel'B  Outlines,  vi.,  §  400. 

t  Dr.  George  Wilson,  Y.ILH.K,  in  Edinburgh  PhiL  Journal, 


Comets  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
the  bodies  of  our  solar  system.  Arago  says  seven 
millions  frequent  it,  within  the  orbit  of  Uranus.* 
They  are  the  largest  bodies  known  to  us,  stretching 
across  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles.  They  approach 
nearer  to  this  Earth  than  any  other  bodies,  sometimes 
even  involving  it  in  their  tuls ;  and  generally  exciting 
great  alarm  among  its  inhabitants.  But  the  nature  of 
the  transparent  luminous  matter  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed is  utterly  unknown.  As  they  approach  the  Son, 
they  come  under  an  influence  directly  the  opposite  of 
attraction.  The  tail  streams  away  from  the  Sun,  over  a 
distance  of  millions  of  miles,  and  yet,  the  rate  of  the 
eomefs  motion  towards  the  Sun  is  quietened,  as  tfaoogfa 
it  were  an  immense  rocket,  driven  forward  by  its  own 
explosion. 

Further :  while  the  body  of  the  comet  travels  towards 
the  Sun,  sometimes  with  a  velocity  nearly  oo^-third  (^ 
that  of  light,  the  tail  sends  forth  coruscations  in  the 
opposite  direction,  with  a  much  greater  velocity.  The 
greatest  velocity  with  which  we  are  acquainted  on  Earth 
is  the  velocity  of  light,  which  travels  a  miibon  of  tiioes 
faster  than  a  cannon  bail,  or  at  the  rate  of  195,000  miks 
per  second ;  but  here  is  a  substance  capable  of  travelling 
twenty-three  times  faster,  and  here  is  a  force  propelling 
it,  twenty-three  times  greater  than  any  which  exists  oa 
Earth.  Its  existence  was  first  discovered  by  the  corusea- 
ticms  of  tlie  comet  of  1807.  **  In  leas  than  one  second, 
streamers  shot  forth,  to  two  and  a  half  degrees  in 
length ;  they  as  rapidly  disappeared,  and  issued  oat 
again,  sometimes  in  proportions,  and  interrupted,  like 
oiu*  northern  lights.  A  fterwards,  the  tail  varied,  both  ia 
length  and  breadth ;  and  in  aome  of  the  observations, 
the  streamers  shot  forth  from  the  whole  expanded  eed 
of  the  tail,  sometimes  bene,  sometimea  there,  in  an 
instant,  two  and  a  half  degrees  long  ;  so  that  vntkiu  a 
single  second  they  must  have  shot  mU  a  distance  of 
4, 600,000  miles.i  Similar  exhibitions  of  this  unknown 
force  were  made  by  the  comet  of  1811,  by  Halley's  comet, 
and  several  others. 

In  these  amazing  disclosures  of  the  unknown  foreei 
of  the  heavens,  do  we  not  hear  a  voice  rebuking  the 
presumption  of  ignorant  theorists,  with  the  questions : 
Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven  ?  Canst  thw 
set  the  dominion  thereof  in  the  earth  1  Hear  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  modern  astronomers  expound 
the  moral  bearings  of  such  a  discovery :  ''  The  intimi- 
lion  of  a  new  cosmical  power— I  mean,  of  one  so  unsus- 
pected before,  but  which  yet  can  follow  a  planet  throo^ 
all  its  wanderings— throws  us  back  once  moze  into  the  in- 
definite obscure,  and  checks  all  dogmatism.  How  atny 
influences,  hitherto  undiscovered  by  our  ruder  senses, 
may  be  evar  streaming  toward  us,  and  modiffxi^  every 
terrestrial  action !  And  yet,  because  we  had  traced 
one  of  these,  we  have  deemed  our  astronomy  complete! 


*  SomerviUe's  Connection  of  the  Phytical  SdmoeB,  SOd 
t  Dick's  Siderial  Heavens,  chap.  xz. 
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Deeper  far,  and  nearer  to  the  root  of  things,  is  tliac 
world  with  which  man^s  destiny  is  entwined."  * 

We  can  have  no  reason,  save  our  own  seif-snffioient 
arrogance,  to  believe  that  the  discovery  oT  these  two 
forces  exhausts  the  treasures  of  infinite  wisdom.  Hum- 
boldt thus  well  rehites  the  folly  of  such  an  imagination : 
^^The  impeifectibility  of  all  empirical  science,  and  the 
houndlessnesB  of  the  4>^cro  o^  observation,  render  the 
task  of  explaining  the  forces  of  matter  by  that  which  is 
variable  in  matter,  an  impracticable  one.  What  has  been 
already  perceived  by  no  means  exhausts  that  whidi  is 
perceptible  If^  simply  referring  to  the  progress  of 
science  in  our  own  times,  we  compare  the  imperfect 
physical  knowledge  of  Robert  Boyle,  Gilbert,  and  Hales, 
with  that  of  the  present  day,  and  remember  that  every 
few  days  are  characterized  by  an  increasing  rapidity  of 
advance,  we  shall  be  better  s^le  to  imagine  the  periodi- 
cal and  eiidleu  changes  which  all  physical  sciences  are 
destined  to  undergo.  New  substances  and  new  forces 
will  be  discovered,  f 

Thus,  ail  true  science,  conscious  of  its  ignoranoe, 
ever  leads  the  mind  to  the  region  of  faith.  Its  first 
lesson,  and  its  last  lesson,  is  humility.  It  teUs  as  that 
every  cosmogony  which  the  children  of  theory  so  labori- 
oosly  scratch  in  the  sand,  must  .be  swept  away  by  the 
rising  tide  of  science.  When  we  seek  information  on 
the  great  questions  of  our  origin  and  destiny,  and  cry, 
*^  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  what  is  t^  place  of 
ondeistanding  ?"  the  high  priests  of  science  answer,  in 
her  name,  "  It  is  not  in  me ;  the  measure  thereof  is 
longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea." 

We  receive  this  honest  acknowledgment  as  an  in- 
estimable boon.  We  are  saved  thereby  the  wearying 
labour  of  a  vain  and  useless  search  after  knowledge 
which  lies  not  in  her  domain.  We  come  down  to  the 
Bible  with  the  profound  conviction  that  science  can 
give  us  no  definite  information  of  our  origin,  no  cer- 


tainty of  our  destiny,  and  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  whidi  govern  this  present  world.  If  the 
Bible  cannot  inform  us  on  these  all-important  questions, 
we  must  remain  ignorant  Science  declares  she  cannot 
teach  us.  The  Word  of  God  remains,  not  merely  the 
best,  but  absolutely  the  only— the  last  resource  of  the 
anxious  soul. 

The  Bible  gives  us  no  theory  of  creation.  It  simply 
asserts  the  fact,  that  *'  in  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  eaith,"  but  does  not  tell  us  how  he 
did  so.  The  knowledge  could  be  of  no  use  to  us,  for  he 
never  means  to  employ  us  as  his  assistants  in  the  work 
of  creation.  Nor  could  we  understand  the  matter.  The 
force  by  which  he  called  the  woHds  into  being,  and  up- 
holds them  in  it,  exists  in  no  creature.  **  He  stretches 
forth  the  heavens  alone.  He  spreadeth  abroad  the 
earth  by  himself."  '*  He  npholdeth  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power." 

But  it  presents  anxious,  care-worn,  humbled  souls  with 
something  infinitely  more  precious  than  cosmogonies: 
even  an  explicit  dedaration  of  the  love  towards  them  of 
him  who  made  these  worlds. 
*'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  tht  Rbbekmsb, 
**  And  he  who  formed  thee  from  the  womb : 
'^  I  am  the  Lobd,  who  maketh  all  things ; 
^*  Who  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone, 
'^  And  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth,  by  myselL" 
Yes,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  upholds 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  became  a  man  like 
you,  and  dwelt  on  earth,  and  suffered  the  sorrow,  the 
shame,  the  pain,  the  death,  that  sinful  man  deserved  ; 
and  when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.    From  that 
heavenly  throne  bis  voice  now  sounds,  reader,  in  your 
ear,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  /  vrill  give  you  rest" 


W^t    ^^ilbrtn's    Pluasttrg- 
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CHAPTER  III. 


D  morning,  uncle  dear!"  said  Flora, 
bounding  into  the  rector's  study  in  a 
most  unceremonious  manner  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.    A  privileged  visitor  at 

«li  times  was  she. 

'^  Grood  morning,  road-cap,"  said  Mr.  Sanar,  returning 

her  kiss.    "  What  has  brought  such  colour  to  these 


NicboU's  Solar  System,  76. 


t  Cosmos,  UL  27. 


cheeks  ? "  added  he  ;  as,  placing  his  hand  affectionately 
under  her  chin,  he  tried  to  raise  the  little  face  to  his 
own.  "  What !  no  breath  to  answer  with  ?  You  must 
not  run  so  fast  anoth^  time." 

With  an  arch  smile,  Flora  looked  into  her  uncle's  kindly 
face  and  said,  "  Oh,  it  will  come  back  again  soon.  I  ran 
fast  because  I  have  a  favour  to  ask— will  you  grant  it  me  ? " 

"  First  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  It  is  to  go  and  see  my  sweep,  and  to  help  him  be- 
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cause  he  has  such  a  bad  cold  and  cough.  He  can't  go  to 
school  because  his  mother  is  too  poor  to  send  him,  so  I 
want  you  to  teach  him — will  you  1 " 

**  Stop,  stop,  my  pet ;  one  question  at  a  time.  Who 
is  this  sweep  in  whom  you  are  so  suddenly  interested  ? 
Sit  down  quietly  and  exphiin  all." 

Thus  urged,  Flora  sat  down,  still  holding  the  hand  of 
her  uncle,  and  repeated  the  history  of  yesterday  as  calmly 
and  connectedly  as  her  excitement  would  allow. 

'<  And  now,  uncle  dear,  won't  you  help  me,  because  I 
am  a  little  gurl  and  cannot  help  him,  you  know  ?" 

"Not  so.  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,  Flora  dear. 
No  little  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  without  power  to 
help  another.  Once  brought  to  him,  even  a  little  child 
has  work  for  him  to  do,  that  none  other  can  do.  There- 
fore there  is  work  for  you,  with  this  little  boy,  and  you 
must  ask  your  Master  to  show  you  what  it  is." 

'^  Oh,  uncle !  do  you  really  think  so.  I  am  glad  if 
you  do." 

**  Yes,  darling,  I  do  think  so.  Even  now  I  think  that 
you  have  begun  to  do  it,  in  seeking  him  and  bringing  the 
case  before  me ;  but  remember  you  must  pray  as  well  as 
work.  Prayer,  even  from  a  child— if  one  of  faith— moves 
the  great  God  to  draw  nigh  to  such,  while  it  brings  down 
an  answer  of  peace  to  the  pray-er.  Tes ;  wonderful  is 
the  thought  that  prayer  can  bend  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe  to  stoop  at  the  voice  of  a  little  child  !  Does 
your  little  friend  know  the  Saviour  ? " 

"  No,  uncle  ;  that  is  why  I  wanted  your  help." 

"Very  well,  dear.  Then  remember  to  pray  that  he 
may  be  brought  to  know  Him.  At  present,  that  is  work 
enough  for  you  to  do.  I  will  go  to  see  Charlie  to-day. 
Though  I  have  been  here  only  a  few  months,  I  thought 
I  knew  all  my  people.    But  it  seems  that  I  do  not." 

'^  Ah,  uncle !  that  is  because  they  used  to  go  to  a 
church  nearer  to  them.  They  have  only  come  to  Swan 
Alley  lately,  and  he  has  not  been  well  enough  to  go  to 
school — but  that  reminds  me.  Papa  says  he  will  pay 
Charlie's  school-fees  for  one  year." 

"  All  right.  Now,  unless  you  mean  to  dine  with  us, 
you  must  start  at  once,  for  it  is  just  one  o'clock,  pet." 

"No,  thank  you,  I  must  not  stop  to  dinner.  So 
good-bye,  dear,  good  uncle." 

"  Gk)od-bye,  little  flatterer,"  was  Mr.  Sanar's  answer, 
as  his  little  niece  ran  out  of  the  room,  shaking  her  head 
reprovingly  at  hiiu  for  this  last  epithet. 

The  afternoon  found  Mr.  Sanar  seated  by  the  fireside  of 
the  widow,  in  conversation  with  Charlie,  and  making  ar- 
rangements for  his  regular  attendance  at  school.  Will- 
ingly had  his  mother  given  her  consent,  for  she  felt  that  the 
little  be  earned,  though  a  loss  to  her,  would  be  nothing 
compared  with  the  gain  of  having  her  boy  educated. 
Qratefully,  therefore,  she  thanked  the  clergyman  for  his 
interest,  and  promised  that  Charlie  should  be  at  school 
on  the  following  Monday.  As  for  Charlie,  his  joy  knew 
no  bounds  when  he  heard  the  good  news.  In  his  own 
mind  he  called  Flora  a  "little  angel ;"  but  he  was  too 
shy  to  express  his  thoiights  before  the  clergyman. 


Before  the  latter  left,  he  read  a  few  verses  from  the 
Bible,  and  besought  Charlie  to  thank  the  great  God,  wbo 
had  brought  such  a  blessing  within  his  reach.  Mr.  ■ 
Sanar  then  left  the  cottage,  followed  by  the  blesaing  of 
the  widow.  A  woman  of  few  words,  she  ever  felt  moce 
than  she  could  express  to  man.  Not  so  with  God,  how- 
ever ;  tohim  her  heart  spoke  out  of  its  abundance,  aod 
gratefully  did  she  thank  him  now  for  this  unlooked-lor 
answer  to  prayer. 

On  his  way  home  Mr.  Sanar  called  upon  his  sister, 
and  told  her  that  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Charlie 
was  the  lack  of  suitable  clothing.  Flora,  who  was  pres- 
ent, looked  grave  at  this  announcement ;  but  her  mother 
relieved  her  at  once  by  promising  to  give  him  some  of 
her  brother's,  which  had  lain  by  ever  aince  his  death. 
Fully  did  Mr.  Sanar  and  Flora  appreciate  this  sacrifice 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Westmore ;  for  both  well 
knew  that  the  loss  of  Fred  had  been  so  keenly  felt  by 
his  mother,  that  the  sound  of  his  name,  or  the  sight  of 
aught  belonging  to  him,  tried  her  to  the  utteruMist. 
Even  now,  as  she  spoke,  her  face  paled  and  her  voice 
faltered.  Was  this  the  first  step  in  a  new  and  hitbeitv 
untried  path  in  the  "  narrow  way  " — that  which  excludes 
SELF- was  it  ?  Was  this  a  step  taken,  perchance,  in 
the  dark  ;  guided  by  an  unseen  hand,  yet  the  first  ia 
the  right  way  ?  Was  this  the  first  link  in  the  ciiain 
which  should  afterwards  bind  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Westmore 
to  her  Saviour  ?  Who  can  say  ?  for  God  alone  knovs 
the  exact  moment  when  his  child  begiiu  to  live,  lie 
only  hears  the  first  feeble  wail  which  proves  the  life  cf 
his  infant  But  this  we  do  know,  that  from  this  veiy 
morning,  little  by  little,  was  Mrs.  Westmore  led  to  walk 
with  God,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  a  little  child,  who 
showed  her  the  way  to  Jesus  ; — that  child  was  Flon.' 
Already  had  her  Master  shown  to  her  the  work  she  ns 
to  do  for  him,  in  answer  to  her  own  prayer. 

Swiftly  flew  past  the  remaining  days  of  the  week. 
On  Saturday  the  suit  of  clothes  was  given  to  the  grateful 
widow,  with  the  promise  of  one  shilling  a  week,  in 
future,  to  make  up  the  loss  she  would  sustain  in  allow- 
ing Charlie  to  attend  school  regularly.  Flora  looked 
forward  to  Sunday  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  protegfi 
at  church  among  the  school  children ;  but  she  wtf 
doomed  to  disappointment  Clear  and  fine  as  the  day 
proved,  no  Charlie  appeared  either  morning  or  afternoon. 
Keenly  did  Flora  feel  her  disappointment — so  keenly, 
that  it  evidenced  to  others  how  much  this  disappointment 
was  needed  in  order  to  teach  her  that  her  will  was  not 
yet  bent  to  the  will  of  God.  Eagerly  had  she  seized 
upon  a  piece  of  work  to  do  for  him,  with  a  heart  full  (^ 
love.  But  she  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  her  heart 
must  do  God's  work  in  his  own  time  and  manner.  This 
she  had  to  learn  from  her  unde  in  the  afternoon,  who 
wisely  put  it  before  her  as  they  walked  home  from  chureb 
together. 

"  God  is  teaching  his  little  one  to  be  patient.  Flora 
dear ;  asking  her  to  give  up  her  own  way,  to  trust  hioi 
to  do  what  is  best  for  liis  little  wanderer,  Charlie.    Sliall 
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n  vain  ?  Will  hid  child  turn  away  and  sulk  this 
n,  because  she  cannot  have  all  she  wanted  done 
(ut  at  once  7 " 

r.  Sanar  ceased  speaking,  he  looked  down  kindlj 
i  little  child  at  his  side.  For  a  few  moments  no 
»ime ;  tiien  he  felt  his  hand  gentlj  pressed,  and 
into  the  face  now  raised  to  his,  he  read  the 
or  answer  before  he  heard  the  whispered,  "  No, 
won't  fret ;  I  will  leave  Charlie  to  Qod." 
t  is  right,  my  pet  You  have  still  the  way  of 
pen  ;  take  it  for  to-day,  and  to-morrow  we  will 
between  us,  what  has  come  to  Charlie." 
lorrow  told  its  tale.  Charlie's  cough  was  so  much 
lat  lie  could  not  leave  his  bed.  The  doctor  de- 
it  he  should  not  do  so  for  some  days.  All  parties 
d  felt  the  disappointment  and  delay  in  Charlie's 
ice  at  school  None  felt  it  so  keenly  as  the 
ralid  himself,  however. 

passed  rapidly.  Charlie  did  not  improve ;  yet 
nent  in  every  form  found  its  way  into  his  room 
I  '*  big  house,"  as  it  was  still  called  by  him. 
ly  as  all  was  received,  the  strength  of  Charlie 
return.    Mr.  Sanar  visited  the  cottage  daily,  and 

0  build  upon  the  foundation  of  texts  and  hymns 
&d  been  stored  in  the  boy's  memory,  even  while 
b  was  untouched.    But  in  this  case  no  fruit  ap- 

for  though  Charlie  would  listen  respectfully  to 
ar,  he  yet  showed  no  interest  in  the  subject  of 
.tion.  This  was  a  great  trial  to  the  good  dergy- 
well  as  to  the  poor  widow.  "Persevere  in 
ny  good  woman,'*  were  Mr.  Sanai's  words  to  her 
ning,  when  she  had  followed  him  to  the  end  of 
^  to  tell  out  her  heart  trouble,  ''Persevere, 
}od's  time  a  blessing  will  surely  come." 
rhat  of  Flora  all  this  time— was  she  forgetful  of 
}  proteg6  ?  No.  Daily  in  her  own  small  cham- 
she  kneel  and  pray  for  Charlie,  that  Ood  would 
m  learn  to  love  Jesus  ;  that  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  get  well,  and  go  to  school,  then  that  he  would 
urge  of  him  and  teach  him  himself;  teach  him, 
hout  their  help  in  any  way,  if  only  he  were 
ight  of  God. 

le  Hearer  of  prayer  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice 
(vn  Spirit  rising  from  the  heart  of  a  little  child  ? 

1  not,  and  the  result  will  prove  that  he  did  not 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCLUSIOV. 

[A,  may  I  stay  and  speak  with  Charlie  all  alone 
"  Such  was  the  request  of  little  Flora  some 
Iter  the  decision  given  by  the  doctor  that  Cliarlie 
to  leave  the  house  during  the  winter  months, 
lad  now  set  in,  and  though  the  morning  was  cold, 
day  to  delight  in  for  a  brisk  walk.  Flora  stood 
>re  her  mother,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  answer 
etition. 


This  came  at  last  ^' Yea,  pet  If  MissPreaoottdonot 
mind,  perhaps  she  will  kindly  wait  outside  for  you,  while 
you  apeak  with  Charlie.  I  cannot  let  you  walk  there 
alone,  remember." 

'*  Oh  no,  mamma,  that  would  not  do,  it  is  so  cold ; 
but  if  Miss  Presoott  would  take  me  to  Mn.  Aatlake, 
and  then  go  on  into  the  town,  and  call  for  me  on  her 
way  back,  that  would  do  nicely  ;~don't  yon  think  so, 
mamma  ? " 

''  It  would,  therefore  you  may  aak  her." 

Permiaaion  obtained,  Flora  found  herself  aoon  after  in 
the  room  of  the  widow,  atanding  all  alone  by  the  bedaide 
of  Charlie.  For  a  time  both  children  were  too  shy  to 
speak ;  then  recollecting  that  Miaa  Preacott  would  soon 
return  from  the  town.  Flora  conquered  her  timidity,  and 
anxious  to  disburden  her  heart  of  ita  load,  ahe  turned 
to  Charlie  with  the  question,  "Do  yon  love  the  Lord 
Jeans?" 

"  Don't  know,  mias ;  not  much,  I  fear." 

"  But  why  not,  when  you  know  all  he  haa  done  for  us, 
Charlie  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  know  the  story ;  but  somehow  I  don't  care 
much  about  him,  'cause  he  is  so  far  oE" 

"  0  Chailie,  don't  speak  so.  He  is  not  far  off.  He  is 
cloae  to  ua  now,  and  hears  all  we  are  saying.  I  wiah  you 
did  love  him ! "  added  the  little  girl,  while  tears  came 
into  her  eyea  aa  ahe  apoke. 

''  Oh !  don't  take  it  to  heart  like  that,  little  miss.  I'll 
try  to  love  him,  if  it  bothers  you  so.  If  he'd  only  take 
away  this  cough,  and  let  me  go  to  school  now,  I'd  love 
him  then,  and  no  fear." 

"  No,  Charlie,  I  do  not  think  so,  becauae  the  Bible  aaja 
we  cannot  love  him  of  ourselvea.  If  you  do  not  love 
Jesus  for  dying  to  save  you  and  make  yon  good — dying 
to  open  a  way  for  you  to  go  to  heaven— then,  I  do  not 
tliink  you  oould  love  him,  even  if  he  let  you  get  well 
and  go  to  school  No,  Charlie,  I  think  yon  want  what 
uncle  calls  the  'new  heart ;'  that  means  God's  Spirit  in 
it,  making  you  quite  different  from  what  you  were  bom, 
and  able  to  love  Ood ! " 

Turning  restlessly  in  the  bed,  Charlie  looked  away, 
while  a  fit  of  coughing  prevented  him  speaking  for  a  few 
momenta ;  then  he  said,  "  But,  miss,  I  want  to  go  to 
school ;  and  when  it  was  all  so  near.  Everything  square 
for  me  to  go,  too ;  irAy,  if  he  loves  me,  did  Jesus  go  and 
upset  it  all" 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  across  Flora's  mind.  "I 
think  I  know,  Charlie :  it  is  this,— I  think  you  have  been 
at  ichod  all  ikU  time,  only  you  didn't  know  it." 

"  Oh,  miss,  how  do  you  make  that  out,  when  I  ain't 
left  this  bed  for  montha,  except  to  sit  in  the  chair  by  the 
fire?" 

*'Thia  way,  Charlie:  I  think  Qod  has  put  you  to 
school  to  himselt  This  bed  is  the  achool-room.  He  is 
going  to  be  your  teacher ;  and  the  lesson  you  have  to 
learn,  is  to  love  him  though  he  will  not  give  you  your 
own  way.  There  now,  Charlie ;  I  am  sure  I  have  ntade  it 
out,  and  all  right,  too !    And  just  think,— yon  have  tho 
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Lord  Jeftus  himself  for  a  teacher,  instead  of  Mr.  Baynes ; 
and  learn  quietly  here,  instead  of  going  to  school  among 
other  boys.  I  daresay  it  is  bard  to  lie  still,  and  cough  ; 
but  if  he  be  your  teacher,  all  will  and  must  come  right 
Do  listen  to  what  he  says  ;  and  oh,  Charlie,  do  ask  him 
to  make  you  love  him  ;  do,  will  you  ? " 

The  {heading  eyes  and  earnest  voice  won  the  boy ; 
scarcely  was  the  promise,  '^  I  will,"  given,  when  Miss 
Prescott  returned. 

Charlie  did  not  forget  his  promises.  Daily  he  asked 
God  for  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  him  ^^iike  Miss  Flora." 
Nor  did  he  ask  in  vain ;  little  by  littile  the  light  dawned 
upon  his  young  mind,  unknown  to  others,  almost  un- 
known to  himseU.  All  Charlie  knew  was  this,  tliat  be 
loved  the  visits  of  Mr.  Sanar  better  and  better,  that  his 
mother's  prayers  at  night  soothed  him,  while  an  earnest 
wish  had  sprung  up  within  his  heart  (how,  he  knew  not) 
to  be  different  from  his  former  sdf  He  continued  to 
pray,  though  like  a  child  feeling  its  way  in  the  dark. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  Easter  waa  dose  at  hand.  A 
few  bright,  mild  spring  days  seemed  to  work  wonders  in 
Cimrlie ;  but  it  was  only  a  temporary  change  for  the  better. 
Very  soon  his  cough  returned,  with  greater  violence  Uian 
before,  while  his  weakness  was  so  much  increased  in 
consequence,  that  he  had  to  remain  in  bed  altogether. 
The  doctor  spoke  of  rapid  decline.  Poor  Mrs.  Astlake 
sonowed  in  secret ;  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  tell  her 
boy;  and  not  until  Ned  insisted  upon  knowing  the  whole 
truth,  would  she  tell  even  him.  What  could  the  poor 
widow  do,  but  pray  ? " 

Two  days  before  Easter  Sunday,  Charlie  called  his 
mother  to  the  bedside  and  said :  **  Mother,  I  think  I  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  now,  better  than  all ;— -won't  Miss  Flora 
be  glad?" 

''*'  What  makes  you  think  this,  my  boy  1 " 

*'  Because  I've  asked  him  over  and  over  again  to  help 
me  to  love  him ;  and  now  I  feel  in  my  heart  that  I  do 
love  him.  Even  if  he  don't  let  me  get  well  and  go  to 
school,  still  I  can  love  him,  because  lie  loved  me,  and 
gave  himself  for  me,  0  mother,  think  of  that— tne,  a 
poor  ignorant  little  sweep !  I  do  indeed  love  him  now, 
better  than  Miss  Flora,  or  even  you^  mother  dear.  So 
Qod  must  have  answered  my  prayers.  You  won't  mind, 
mother  dear,  my  loving  Jesus  best,  will  you  2 "  added 
Charlie  quickly,  mistaking  the  tears  in  his  mother's  eyes. 

"  Mind,  mind  ?  Charlie,  my  boy,  why,  you  have  filled 
my  heart  with  joy  ! " 

^*  That's  right,  mother.  And  oh !  I  do  think  Mils  Flora 
was  right  in  what  she  said.  /  have  been  at  school  all  this 
time,  aiid  ^wne  of  us  knew  it.  Yes,  at  school  in  this  bed, 
with  Jesus  for  my  teacher.  He  made  me  feel  tired,  and 
cough  too,  because  I  only  wanted  to  get  away  from  his 
class,  that  I  miglit  learn  what  I  liked.  But,  mother,  it 
wouldn't  do.  He  said  I  was  to  learn  to  love  hiin  ;  and 
he's  kept  me  at  the  lesson,  till  I  have  learned  it.  I 
had  to  give  in  at  last,  you  see ;  but  oh !  mother,  I  know 
it  new,  and  I  am  so  happy." 

Exhausted,  the  boy  sank  back  upon  his  pillow^  while 


bis  mother,  overjoyed,  bafiteoed  to  get  some  nourishmeit 
ready  for  him. 

Overjoyed  at  this  unexpected  disdosure,  there  wy 
little  room  for  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  the  poor  widow, 
wlien  she  observed  the  increaang  bodily  weaknea  in 
Charlie. 

Easter  dawned,  with  its  news  of  a  risen  Savioir, 
bringing  with  it  brightness  and  aanahine  to  earth ;  to 
many  souls  joy  and  strength,  in  that  it  told  them  U  s 
secei  set  to  the  work  of  the  Saviour  for  them,  ftr  all 
sinners,  and  in  that  it  dedared  that  the  victofyoversio 
and  death,  those  bitter  foes  of  man,  was  won  by  tbe 
sinner's  SttbstitutCy  Christ  Jeans.  On  the  home  of  the 
widow  in  Swan  AUey,  Easter  dawned  upon  hearts  filled 
with  love  and  gratitude  to  Ood  for  his  umpeakabfe 
gift  The  little  invalid  waa  modi  weaker,  yet  able  tD 
rejoice  even  in  his  weakness ;  no  loDger  irritaUe  and 
fretful,  but  patient  under  ai^Jonngy  and  gentle  to  all  vho 
approached  him,  thankful  for  evtrj  effort  made  to 
alleviate  his  pain.  No  theme  of  conversatioB  bow  mu 
so  pleasing  to  him  as  that  of  the  Saviour's  love.  Tber^ 
fore  the  Easter  news  of  a  risen  Saviour,  heard  by  him 
for  tbe  first  time  on  this  morning,  was  doubly  weksme. 

All  hope  of  recovery  had  left  the  hearts  of  Ned  sod 
his  mother  now  ;  even  Flora,  determined  to  hope  to  tbe 
last,  was  now  quite  sure  that  Charlie  was  passing  wtj 
from  this  wodd.  Ail  human  means  avmilaUa  had  km 
tried,  but  in  vain.  And  now  the  end  wma  in  QoSt ! 
akme. 

During  the  afternoon  of  this  Easter 
called  hia  brother  Ned  to  the  bednde,  and  said:  ''^ 
you  remember,  Ned,  our  laat  noining  together  at  the 
big  house,  when  we  stood  so  long  at  the  gate  ? " 

"  Yes,  weil" 

"  And  do  you  recollect  my  calling  it  hard  and  end!" 

"  Yes." 

''  Ah,  Ned,  that  waa  the  best  thing  that  ooidd  \ast 
happened  to  us,  wasn't  it  2  All  that  time  Qod  ns 
waddling  us,  Ned  ;— meaning  good  all  the  whik,  O 
while  we  were  murmuring.  0  Ned,  if  it  hada'l  kM 
happened  so,  where  should  I  be  now  ?  That  cold  wiioig 
at  the  gate  was  the  first  step  to  my  finding  the  Itf^ 
Jesus.    Oh,  it  is  wonderful ! " 

A  fit  of  coughing  prevented  any  further  convenskka; 
but  when  it  had  subsided,  his  mother  said,  ^*  Ah,  Chiifie, 
my  boy,  it  is  with  you  as  it  was  with  Jacob,  wboi  kb 
lost  heart  under  trouble.  You  were  thinking  and  8sjio& 
that  morning,  as  he  did, '  All  these  things  are  ofsiM^ 
me ;'  when  all  the  while  these  things  were  really /rfW, 
not  against  you.    We  all  mistake  God's  dealings  wisli 


us." 

In  reply,  Charlie  only  smiled,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

During  the  next  few  days  Charlie  sank  so  rsfsSjt 
that  his  death  was  now  expected  at  any  moment  Flm 
obtained  permission  to  visit  him  onoe  more,  in  order  to 
take  leave  of  him.  Very  few  were  the  words  iriuck 
passed  between  them,  but  these  were  enough  to  coofioce 
Flora  that  her  thought  was  correct — that  **  Jesus  had 
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iaien  little  Charlie  to  school  to  himself."  And  oh,  how 
much  better  he  had  been  trained  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  she  found  her  own  way  !  How  thoroughly 
had  he  learned  the  ^reat  lesson  of  Hfe  on  that  sick-bed ; 
namely— the  love  of  Qod  in  Christ  Jesus ;  whom  to 
know  is  life  eternal !  Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  poor 
Flora  when  she  said  good-bye  to  her  little  friend.  And 
so  they  yoited  for  time,  these  two  friends,  so  differently 
placed  on  earth—the  one  tiie  child  of  luxury  and  of  wealth, 
in  the  full  bloom  of  health— the  other  the  child  of  poverty 
and  hardship,  dyingupon  thecouch  of  the  cottage ;  and  yet 
both  one— children  of  one  Father— heirs  of  one  kingdom 
— one  in  hope — one  in  plea— one  in  purpose— in  a  word, 
one  in  Christ  Jesns.  Therefore  they  parted  now  but  for 
a  time,  in  full  assurance  of  meeting  again  in  Christ's 
kingdom.  Well  might  Flora's  heart  sing  for  joy  as  she 
returned  home.  Had  she  not  found  work  to  do  for  God ! 
and  had  she  not,  in  his  strength,  done  it ! 

Charlie  did  not  live  many  hours  after  taking  leave  of 
Flora.  His  last  words  were,  Jesus,  I  want  you— I  do!"* 


In  the  arms  of  his  motlier  he  fell  asleep,  to  awak& 
in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  to  find  his  want  satisfied  to  the 
full. 

To  Flora  Westmore,  his  death  brouglit  the  following 
message :  ^*  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might ! " 

To  poor  Widow  Astlake  it  said :  "  Men  ought  always^ 
to  pray,  and  not  to  faint;"  therefore  pray  without  ceas- 
ing. 

To  the  writer  of  this  sketch  it  has  also  spoken,  saying : 
"Go  thou  and  work  for  God,— in  his  way,  his  time, 
his  place  of  choice."  "  Be  ready  to  take  up  or  to  lay  down 
his  work  at  his  bidding."  "  Unite  work  and  prayer.** 
"Be  not  weary  in  well-doing ;  for  in  due  season  ye  shall 
reap,  if  ye  faint  not."  Never  listen  to  the  tempter's 
artful  suggestion,  that  the  Lord  has  said  in  vain  to  any 
soul,  "Call  upon  me  in  the  time  of  tronble,  I  will  deliver, 
and  thou  sbalt  glorify  me." 

Reader !  what  does  this  slight  sketch  of  the  Littie 
Swee^),  with  his  death,  say  to  tou  ?  w.  b.  f. 


THE  STAE  BOTS. 

TRAXSLATEP  FROM  "  STORIES  OP  THE  PPALZ,"  BY  KARL  OTTO  TUELEMANX. 


|HE  "  Sterububen,"  or  "  Star  Boys"  of  the 
Pfblz,  have  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
English  Christmas  caroUers,  mingled  with 
the  guizards  of  old  days  in  Scotland.  The 
tendency  of  most  of  these  old  Christmas  customs,  began 
at  first  probably  with  a  reverential  desire  to  keep  holy 
events  in  remembrance,  has  ever  been  to  degenerate 
into  mere  frolic  and  beggary;  so  it  is  well,  perhaps, 
when  they  die  out,  as  belonging  to  days  gone  by.  Bat 
among  Christian  people  in  Germany,  the  Christmas-tree 
it  yet  a  much  more  serious  and  religious  thing  than 
vil^ua. 

We  have  borrowed  that  Christmas  custom  from  them, 
bnt  we  have  been  unable,  apparently,  to  transplant  tlie 
reverential  feelings  which  form  the  best  part  of  it.  A 
foreign  lady,  herself  born  and  brought  up  in  a  German 
putor^B  house,  expressed  to  me  her  surprise  at  the  light 
wmy  in  which  we  view  the  whole  thing.  She  t(dd  me  of  her 
xemembrance  of  what  a  gladly  solemn  thing  the  Christ- 
nias-tree  was  to  the  young  flock  who  gathered  round  it 
It  was  not  merely  a  time  and  opportunity  for  friends 
and  relatives  to  exchange  gifts  and  remembrancers,  and 
so  knit  together  more  closely  the  bonds  of  family  love. 
It  was  much  more.  It  was  a  solemn  religious  festival, 
where  the  young  ones  were  taught  that  the  birth  of 
Ctirist,  followed  by  his  life  and  death,  was  to  them  the 
origin  of  all  true  joy.  Then  they  learned  that  without 
him  earthly  blessings  are  empty  and  vain,  and  that 
he  alone  is  the  source  of  all  good  gifts,  temporal  and 
spiritual. 

•  A  fact. 


To  US  it  sounds  irre\'erent  to  talk  of  sweets  and  toys 
asgifte  from  the  "Christkind"— the  "  child  Christ"— 
for  the  little  ones ;  and  with  ns  such  talk  would  un- 
doubtedly be  irreverent ;  but  in  Germany,  where  the  old 
Christmas  language  is  filled  up  by  true  Christian  feeling 
in  those  who  use  it,  it  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
There,  it  only  leads  the  very  youngest  members  of  the 
family  with  child-like  faith  to  associate  all  the  joy  and 
brightness  of  theur  life  with  Him  who  was  bom  and  died 
to  save  them.  They  learn  thos  to  see  that  all  they  have 
and  do,  even  in  their  play,  is  under  the  eye,  and  may  be 
full  of  the  presence  and  blessing,  of  the  Lord,  who  loved 
them  80  as  to  become  a  child  for  their  sakes. — Trans- 
lator, 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  WHERE  8UALL  WE  GET  BREAD  ? 


» 


The  outer  spurs  of  the  Vosges  Mountains  extend  from 
Alsace  into  the  Pfalz,  and  cover  part  of  it  with  a  net- 
work of  hills,  among  which,  here  and  there,  a  higher 
one  rises  prominent,  such  as  the  Donnerherg  and  Pots- 
berg.    As  they  spread  out  from  south  to  north,  these 
hills  are  intersected  with  valleys,  which  8er\'e  as  paths 
by  which  the  mountain  streams  make  their  way  east- 
ward to  the  plain,  and  so  reach  the  Rhine;  that  is, 
when  they  do  not  prefer  to  turn  westward,  a3\d.VAs\^  'w. 
longer  wander  among  the  mountains  before  ^^'^^S^ 
the  company  of  the  Saar  or  Moselle,  wl>o 
down  at  hist  to  oliti^X&\'%^iv[v^« 


Ve^^^R^s^ 
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ThU  hiUy  part  of  tlie  Pfalz  is  called  the  "  Westrkh." 
Old  chroniclers  tell  us  that  tliis  uame  is  derived  from 
"  Vastura  Regnum" — the  waste  or  desert  kingdom— a 
name  which  it  well  deserved  at  the  time  when  Pirmi- 
nius,  **  the  apostle  of  Westrich,"  built  his  cell  at  Uom- 
bach,  and  the  herdsmen  set  up  their  tents  around 
him.  On  that  very  spot  the  town  of  Pirmasen  now 
stands,  with  its  famous  shoe-factories,  which  send  their 
produce  far  and  wide,  even  to  Russia  and  America. 

These  old  times  are  long  gone  by.  The  border-land 
of  the  Pfalz  is  no  longer  the  savage  district  which  it 
was  in  the  days  when  the  very  mention  c^  ^*  the  land  of 
thickets  and  finches,"  as  it  was  called,  sent  a  shudder 
through  the  hearers.  The  offshoots  of  the  Yosges  are 
not  so  wild  as  the  parent  stock.  Wide  table-lands  and 
broad  valleys,  filled  with  fruitful  fields  and  rich  meadows, 
alternate  with  stretches  of  woodland  and  with  narrow 
deep  gullies.  Varied  as  is  the  land,  so  diversified  are 
the  people.  Beside  rude  misculture  one  finds  plain 
honesty  and  honourable  industry.  Close  to  wealth  in  the 
handsome  dwellings  of  rich  farmers  dwells  the  deepest 
poverty  in  mud  hovels  and  uuder  thatched  roofs. 

If  the  rich  farmers,  named  by  the  poor  in  bitter  irony 
"  Manschettenbauern"  (ruffled-shirt  farmers),  spend  their 
time  with  their  fashionably-dressed  wives  and  daughters 
in  reading  novels  and  taking  their  pleasure  in  the  towns, 
the  small  farmers  and  day-labourers,  on  their  side,  too 
often  find  their  greatest  enjoyment  in  pernicious  brandy- 
drinking.  One  must,  alas !  confess  that  brandy  has  set 
up  its  desert  kingdom  in  Westrich,  and  has  often  turned 
that  land  into  a  real  *'  Weh-strich"— a  land  of  woe. 
There,  not  only  the  old  drink  their  schnaps  like  water, 
and  by  the  chopin,  when  they  have  money  or  can  get 
credit,  but  even  the  youngest  children  are  accustomed 
to  the  deadly  dnnk.  Many  an  unhappy  child  tiiere 
goes  to  school  in  a  morning,  and  his  only  break&st  has 
been  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  schnaps  !  No  wonder 
that  the  children  are  not  like  green  (dive-plants  around 
their  father's  table,  but  much  more  resemble  the  miser- 
able twisted  twigs  of  the  gnarled  pines  which  grow  out 
of  the  rifts  of  the  rock  up  there,  and  hang  between 
heaven  and  earth,  having  too  little  nourishment  for  fUll 
life,  and  too  much  for  death.  There  is  niucii  of  sad 
shadow  in  the  life  among  these  hills ;  but  now  and  then 
one  meets  with  men  of  a  powerful  stamp  of  national 
character,  who  would  be  right  leal  men  of  strength  in 
the  kingdom  of  Qod,  if  they  were  but  once  taken  hold 
of  by  God*s  Word,  and  had  the  darkness  of  their  minds 
dissipated  under  the  light  of  everlasting  truth. 

Towards  the  French  frontier,  to  the  left  of  the  road 
that  leads  from  Landau  by  Annweiler  to  Pirmasen, 
among  wooded  hills,  a  very  poor  district  of  Westrich  is 
to  be  found.  It  is  dotted  with  a  number  of  lonely  vil- 
lages, whose  inhabitants  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
Roman  Catholics.  As  they  can  draw  but  little  from 
the  stony  soil,  they  have  devoted  themselves  to  dififerent 
poor  branches  of  handicraft.  This  is  the  home  of  the 
broom-makers,  who  supply  all  the  country  round  with 


specimens  of  their  industry.  Others,  especially  gipiiei, 
are  skilful  carvers,  who  will  cut  kitchen  utensils  aod 
images  of  saints  from  the  same  piece  of  wood.  Othen, 
again,  travel  the  country,  summer  and  winter,  as  chap- 
men, with  kirschwasserj  pictures,  Sse,  There  are  also 
many  who  do  nothing  but  poach  in  the  neighboariog 
forests.  In  every  way  they  tiy  it,  life  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter with  them.  When  the  hard  winter  is  past,  as  soon 
as  the  snow  begins  to  melt  and  the  roads  are  opea, 
whole  bands  of  poor  half-starved  children  come  troop- 
ing down  from  these  villages  to  the  plain,  and  appear 
at  the  doors  of  the  well-to-do  Pfidaera. 

In  one  of  these  villages,  which  had  originally  been 
Protestant,  but  had  been  brought  back  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  by  strength  of  hand,  there  lived 
two  neighbours,  the  only  people  of  the  evangelical  fiukh 
in  all  the  place.  They  were  not  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Protestantism  of  the  village,  but  had  both  settled  there 
lately.  Master  Klund  the  joiner  had  worked  there  as  a 
journeyman,  and  on  succeeding  to  his  late  maato's 
workshop  took  to  himself  a  wife — ^not  of  the  danghten 
of  the  land,  but  from  his  old  home  in  the  Pfalz.  Tbeir 
marriage  was  unfruitful,  so  it  was  all  the  more  eas?  for 
the  mistress  to  befriend  her  neighbour  Flinner,  tlie  poor 
broom-maker,  whose  wife  had  died  early,  leaving  him 
the  care  of  two  motherless  children.  The  boys  were  not 
pretty  well  grown.  Cluristian,  at  whose  baptism  >Iast« 
Khmd  and  his  wife  had,  from  Christian  love  and  fiieod- 
ship,  acted  sponsors,  was  now  thirteen ;  Friedel  mi 
eleven  years  old.  The  boys  regularly  took  a  two  bonn^ 
journey  to  the  nearest  evangelical  church  and  Bim&tei's 
dass  for  their  religious  instruction,  while  for  their  cm- 
mon  education  they  went  to  the  village  school.  Ib  tber 
holiday-time  they  accompanied  their  father  to  the  forest 
in  search  of  bireh  twigs,  or  carried  hia  brooms  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  for  sale. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  first  8anday  in  Adveat 
1834.  Father  Flinner  and  hia  boys  aat  by  the  dia 
light  of  a  pine  splinter  at  the  table  in  the  eomer  of  thiir 
one  room.  Outside  it  was  oold  IfoTember  weatter: 
everything  was  already  bard  froxen  up.  Withia  the 
little  cottage  a  bright  wood-fire  crackled  in  the  stovt 
But  at  the  table  and  in  the  boys'  fiaces  things  did  aoi 
look  so  bright.  Before  them  there  lay  only  a  few  heaps  of 
potato  peelmgs,  a  amall  remnant  of  bi«ad,  and  sooKMh 
on  an  earthenware  dish.  They  had  just  finiabed  tfasir 
very  fnigal  supper,  and  given  tiianks. 

"  See,  my  boys/'  said  the  fatlier  after  a  while, ''vhik 
is  weighed  and  measured  is  soon  eaten.  The  bread  sad 
potatoes  are  finished,  and  we  liave  no  money,  for  tbe 
brooms  which  you  took  out  yesterday  to  sell  came  beck 
with  you  unsold  What  do  you  think,  Friedel  ?  Wheie 
shall  we  get  bread  ?" 

The  boy  did  not  ponder  long,  but,  looking  trnstfoilj 
up  to  his  father  with  his  great  blue  eyes,  said,— 

"  If  Aunt  Klund  knew  about  it,  she  would  btlp 
m  right  gladly,  and  Unde  Klund  would  say  nothiiV 
against  it." 
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It  is  the  kindly  custom  througbout  the  Pfalz,  that  not 
only  relations,  but  also  master  and  servant,  neighbours 
and  neighbours'  cliildren,  call  each  other  ''  cousin"  and 
«  aunt" 

"I  believe  it,  my  little  man,"  answered  the  father. 
'^  Our  good  neighbours  have  truly  studied  the  apostle^s 
saying,  *  Do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them 
Tvho  are  of  tiie  household  of  feuth  ;*  and  they  have  prao- 
tised  it  too,  diligently,  on  our  behalf.  But  mark  me, 
my  lads— we  must  not  be  a  burden  to  other  people.  As 
long  as  a  man  has  sound  health  and  all  his  limbs,  he 
should  try  to  stand  on  his  own  legs  and  walk  on  his  own 
feet  What  do  you  think,  Ghristel  \  Where  shall  we 
get  bread  r* 

Christian  was  embarrassed,  and  remained  silent.  He 
had  an  answer,  indeed,  all  ready  in  his  heart,  and  it  was 
e\'en  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue ;  but  he  did  not  trust  him- 
self to  utter  it. 

''Ah,  what  counselless  counsellors  you  are!  Well,  I 
was  only  beating  about  the  bush  to  try  you,  and  see  if 
you  had  attended  to  the  sermon  this  morning ;  but  I 
can  get  nothing  out  of  yon.  Have  you  forgotten  it  all 
already?" 

''  No,  father,  no ! "  they  both  cried  out  at  once. 

"  Well,  then,  Christel,  what  pleased  you  the  best  in  it  ?" 

''  Ay,  it  was  how  the  Lord  Jesus  went  riding  into 
Jerusalem  upon  an  ass,  poor  and  mean,  and  yet  a  helper 
and  a  King.  All  the  way  home  it  has  been  running  in 
my  head  whether  he  would  not  be  a  helper  to  us  too. 
We  are  poor  enough,  I  am  sure,  and  the  rich  folks  do 
not  trouble  themselves  about  us ;  and  I  liave  been 
thinking  that,  as  he  was  so  poor  when  he  was  in  this 
world,  he  nnist  know  how  it  feels." 

"  Well  does  he  know  it,"  answered  the  father.  "  For 
tliat  very  purpose  did  he  become  man,  that  he  might  be 
'  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.* 
And  did  you  not  notice  in  the  sermon  that  comforting 
word  about  the  poverty  of  the  Lord  Christ  1  Children, 
that  was  said  just  for  us  poor  folks." 

*'  *  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,* " 
began  Christian,  and  little  Friedel  joined  in.  '' '  that, 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakcs  he  became  poor, 
that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich.*  ** 

<'  That's  it  If  we  have  him  for  our  friend,  we  need 
ask  for  nothing  more  in  heaven  or  earth.  With  him  we 
have  all  things,  and  we  need  no  other  earthly  riches 
than  those  of  the  apostle,  'Having  food  and  raiment,  let 
us  be  therewith  content*  We  know  that  we  shall  have 
these ;  and  how  we  shall  get  them  we  know  also.  How  ? 
By  prayer  and  labour.  Thus  God  gives  always  what  is 
needed.  If  he  does  let  us  begin  this  new  week  without 
any  prospect  of  supplies  for  it,  still,  don't  let  us  be 
down-hearted,  and  '  take  thought  for  the  morrow.*  The 
Lord  will  hold  his  Advent-season  in  our  hearts,  as  we 
have  heard  to-day.  We  certainly  do  not  shut  tiie  door 
against  bim  by  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  He  has  taken 
care  of  that ;  let  iu  take  care  that  we  do  not  shut  him 
out  by  anxious  care  about  the  morrow." 


After  speaking  these  words  the  father  rose  and  went 
to  the  window,  through  which  they  could  see  the  windows 
of  the  living-room  of  their  neighbour  Klund.  The  two 
houses  stood  a  little  apart  from  the  village,  on  the  edge 
of  a  wood,  and  were  only  divided  by  a  small  garden. 
Flinner  turned  back  to  the  children,  and  said, — 

"Christel,  clear  up  the  table  and  wash  the  dishes. 
And  you,  Friedel,  stick  up  a  fresh  pine  splinter,  and 
put  another  fagot  on  the  fire.  We  shall  go  over  to  the 
neighbours  presently,  but  I  see  they  are  still  at  their 
supper.'* 

When  Christel  had  finished  bis  task,  and  come  back 
from  the  out-house,  which  served  as  a  kitchen,  his  father 
and  Friedel  were  sitting  by  the  stove.  He  sat  down 
beside  them  on  a  block  of  wood  that  stood  in  the  corner, 
and  all  of  them  for  some  time  kept  a  silence  that  was 
only  broken  by  the  ticking  of  the  old  smoke-browned 
Black-Forest  clock  which  hung  on  the  wall.  But  Chris* 
tel  fidgeted  occasionally,  as  if  he  had  something  on  his 
mind,  and  did  not  quite  know  how  to  give  it  utterance 
to  his  father  in  a  discreet  manner.  At  last  he  satisfied 
himself,  and  began. 

"Father!" 

«W^hat,my8on?" 

"  What  does  it  mean  by  saying  that  we  become  rich 
through  Christ's  poverty?" 

"  Ay,  that  refers  to  spiritual  riches,  as  the  verse  of 
the  hymn  says— 

'  He  who  Li  the  Lord  most  high. 
Once  was  poorer  far  than  I, 
That  I  might  hereafter  bo 
Rich  to  all  eternity.' 

His  poverty  consists  in  that  he  laid  aside  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father,  and  took  upon  him  our 
poor  Hesh  and  blood ;  yea,  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant.  Thus  he  won  for  us,  by  his  poor  life,  and 
through  his  bitter  sufferings  and  death,  the  riches  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  forgiveness  of  sin,  righteousness  in 
Qod*8  sight,  and  etemid  life.  So  I  learned  in  old  days 
from  the  answer  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  to  the 
question,  '  What  dost  thou  understand  by  the  words, 
"  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate**  ? *  '* 

The  father  had  in  his  explanation  risen  too  high  for 
the  boy*8  ])urpose  in  the  conversation,  and  Christel  did 
not  know  at  first  how  he  was  to  bring  it  back  to  what 
he  had  on  his  mind ;  so  he  was  silent  again.  But  he 
could  not  be  quiet  long,  and  soon  began  once  more. 

"  But,  father,  I  think  we  coidd,  through  the  poverty 
of  Christ,  gain  something  even  for  the  life  of  our  body.** 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  To-morrow  the  '  Star  Boys*  of  the  villages  near  here 
are  to  set  off  down  to  the  Qiiu,  as  they  do  every  year. 
They  sing  of  the  poverty  of  Christ— how  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  bom  in  a  stable  and  cradled  in  a  manger.  Then 
people  give  them  many  gifts  for  the  sake  of  the  remem- 
brance of  Christ*s  poverty.** 

So  he  had  at  last  got  a  beginning  made  with  what  he 
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wanted  to  say,  and  each  \Tord  came  more  easily  than  the 
last.    Yet  still  he  stuck  fast. 

"What  more?"  said  the  father,  who  had  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  he  would  be  at 

"  Ay,  we  two  boys" — and  his  tongue  went  fast  enough 
now — "  want  to  go  with  them  for  once,  and  we  might 
bring  enough  back  with  us  to  help  us  on  through  the 
winter.  We  have  already  learned  the  *  Star  Boys'  * 
carols;  and  Gipsy  Andrees  says  he  will  be  our  third  — 
the  comrades  with  whom  he  went  last  year  are  going  no 
more." 

"  I  would  not  be  greatly  against  it,''  said  the  father ; 
*'  but  how  about  the  dress  ?  and  where  are  yon  to  get  a 
star?" 

"  Father,"  broke  in  little  Friedel,  "  Aunt  Appel  has 
promised  us  two  new  shirts  as  Christmas  gifts ;  I  dare- 
say she  would  gire  us  them  now.  And  Uncle  Klund 
would  make  us  the  star." 

*^  Hem !  We  must  sleep  upon  the  subject,"  decided 
tlie  father.    "  Come  now,  we  shall  go  across." 

There  they  fbund  Master  Klund  sitting  at  the  table, 
with  the  large  Basic  Bible  in  front  of  him,  of  which  he 
was  turning  over  the  pages.  lie  was  waiting  for  his 
usual  Sabliatli  evening  guests,  who  now  walked  in.  As 
the  two  houses  were  neighbours  in  their  separation  from 
the  village,  so  their  inhabitants,  as  being  the  only  vil- 
lagers of  the  Evangelical  Church,  were  good  companions 
and  helpers  of  each  other's  faith,  and  generally  gathered 
together  round  the  Bible  on  Sabbath  evenings.  Flinner, 
after  their  greeting,  seated  himself  with  his  boys  beside 
Aunt  Klund  at  the  fireside ;  while  the  master  stuck  his 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  proceeded  to  read  a  chapter, 
which  they  afterwards  talked  over.  It  was  the  history 
of  the  flight  of  the  child  Jesus  into  Egypt. 

"  It  is  wonderful,  comrade,"  said  the  master,  as  he  at 
last  shut  the  brass-bound  Bible,  and  laid  it  away  on  a 
thelf  in  the  comer— "it  is  wondci'AiI  how  the  gipsies 
have  used  this  history  for  their  own  purposes.  But  it 
has  been  all  lying  and  deceit  with  them  all  along ;  and 
it  ia  just  the  same  with  that  race  yet  Every  race  has 
its  own  nature ;  and  *■  nature  goes  further  than  teach- 
ing,' as  the  farmer  said  when  his  cat  ran  through  the 
room  after  a  mouse.  One  should  not  compare  hnman 
beings  to  beasts ;  but  it  is  true  ail  the  same.  I  have  often 
said  it  These  gipsies  in  the  Talley  down  there  are 
nought  but  heathens  yet,  were  they  baptized  ten  times 
over.  I  have  been  reading  about  them  to-day  in  au  old 
book  which  the  master  with  whom  I  worked  at  Heidel- 
berg gave  me  as  a  keepsake,  and  there  are  wonderful 
stories  in  it  of  what  our  fathers  attested  of  them  in  old 
days." 

While  speaking,  be  took  down  from  the  shelf  an  old 
chronide  bound  in  pig-akin,  and  opening  it,  began  to 
read  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  He  read  out  an  ac- 
count of  the  fiiBt  i^peannce  of  the  gipsies  in  Germany 
in  the  fifteenth  oentniy.  The  cfaxonide  related  how 
they  gave  themselves  out  as  Egyptians,  who  must  wander 
the  world  constantly  as  a  pumshment  because  their  fore- 


fathers refused  shelter  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  tlie  infant 
Jesus.  It  also  told  how  some  learned  men  sapposei 
that  the  gipsies  were  Jews,  who  fur  fear  of  perR* 
cution  tried  to  liide  their  nationality  ;  and  it  described 
their  thieving,  begging,  fortune- telling  ways. 

"  One  sees  there,"  added  Master  Khind,  '^  the  origin 
of  tlie  brown  folks ;  and  their  fingers  are  just  as  kog 
now  as  of  old,  when  tliey  first  came  from  E^rpt" 

"  One  could  almost  believe,"  said  his  neighbour,  ''that 
there  may  be  some  connection  between  them  and  the 
Jews,  who  also  are  so  obstinate  in  their  own  wtfa 
Though  the  gipsies  do  profess  to  be  Christians  among  a^ 
yet,  as  you  say,  the  waters  of  baptism  have  not  washed 
the  old  heathenism  out  of  them.  It  may  be  that  their 
forefathers  did  indeed  in  old  times  sin  against  tbe  child 
Jesus,  and  so  brought  down  punishment  on  them ;  jot 
like  the  Jews,  who,  we  know,  becanae  they  bung  the 
Lord  of  glory  on  the  tree,  still  bear  the  curse;,  and  are  a 
people  without  heart  or  courage." 

"  That  may  be— that  may  be.  Any  way,  I  trastoone 
of  them." 

"  They  haTe  very  queer  ways.  Down  there  in  the 
valley  behind  Landstuhl,  a  troop  settled  down  near  the 
mill,  and  made  themselves  holts  in  the  gronnd  like  fioxes, 
and  roofed  them  with  tiles.  A  ftvr  yean  ago  they  bad 
an  old  woman  among  them  called  Liz,  whom  the; 
honoured  greatly,  as  they  generaUj  do  their  old  wonen, 
who  know  most  of  their  evil  art&  She  went  abont  beg- 
ging with  her  two  boys.  When  she  was  dying  shecaOed 
them  to  her,  and  divided  the  Pfalz  between  thefli,ai 
she  said.  To  the  oldest,  called  '  One-eyed,*  she  pnKuiied 
the  Vorder  Pfalz ;  to  tlie  otlier,  the  '  Officer,*  the  Ifeit- 
rich.  And  her  will  was  lield  good :  each  keeps  to  bit 
inheritance,  and  still  goes  round  his  territory  gatheriiig 
contributions  at  the  doors." 

<'  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  laughed  tbe  master,  ^  timt  is  notbai 
But  let  them  be ;  I  tnist  none  of  them." 

Little  Friedel  had  sat  listening  with  the  greafteft 
attention.  He  would  willtngiy  haTe  put  in  his  void, 
but  did  not  venture,  for  father  Flinner  kept  up  e^d 
discipline  with  his  boys.  Bat  now,  when  the  old  iolb 
were  silent  for  a  moment,  Friedel  began  respectfully: 

''  But,  father,  Gipsy  Andrees,  at  tlie  beadie*s,  m  sot 
like  the  other  gipsies ;  he  is  qnite  to  be  trosted.** 

''  Nay,  I  will  say  nothing  against  your  standiag  np  lor 
your  companion,  and  if  be  proves  an  exeeption  to  the 
others  I  ^lall  be  the  better  pleased;  but  seeing' is  be 
lieving." 

^  You  should  hear  bim  snig  hymns,  fisther-^as  h- 
▼ouHy,  and  with  all  Ids  heart  Yon  would,  bebeve  hie 
then.** 

'^What  sort  of  companiaa  is  that  yon  ham  got'" 
broke  in  Master  Klnnd. 

''  A  few  weeks  ago,"  answered  father  Flinner,  **> 
poor  gipsy  woman  died  down  in  the  Talley  there,  9^ 
left  a  boy  behind  ber  whom  she  had  picked  upsflstf- 
whera  As  she  belonged  to  these  iMurts,  he  hss falleaa 
burden  on  the  parish ;  and,  as  i»  their  use^  or  lathff 
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abuse,  tbcy  put  him  up  to  auction  in  order  to  see  who 
would  keep  him  for  tlie  least  money.  Nobody  offered 
for  him ;  so  the  beadle  took  him  for  a  small  sum,  and 
makes  him  carry  wood  and  herd  the  goats.  The  gipsy 
lad  has  put  it  into  my  boys*  heads  to  go  down  with  him, 
carrying  the  star  and  singing  carols.  They  have  been 
at  me  this  evening  already  to  get  me  to  give  my  con- 
sent.   \y  hat  do  you  think  of  it,  godfather  1" 

"  Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  to  my  mind  that  the  boys 
should  wander  the  country  in  that  way.  It*s  nothing 
but  pure  beggary ;  and,  besides,  it  is  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  police." 

"  But  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  forbidden,  if  the 
lads  go  about  quietly,  and  do  harm  to  no  one.  They  are 
real  Christian  songs  that  they  sing,  that  can  only  edify 
pious  hearts." 

**  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  carols,  but  only 
against  the  disorderly  conduct  of  some  of  these  '  Star 
Boys.' " 

"  That  should  be  restrained,  certainly ;  but  an  old 
proverb  says,  *  We  should  not  throw  out  the  baby  along 
with  the  bath-water'  —  reject  the  good  with  tlie  bad.  I 
am  just  as  much  against  an  equality  of  that  kind  as 
against  the  'equality'  the  French  brought  us  in  the  '90." 

The  master  gave  in  at  last,  saying, — 

*'  Well,  if  Andrees  is  really  an  lionest  lad,  perhaps 
there  is  no  harm  in  the  matter.  But  you  must  not  take 
it  ill  of  me,  comrade,  that  I  am  rather  doubtful  on  the 
subject  I  always  think  of  what  I  promised  before  the 
Highest  at  Christel's  baptism,  and  which  I  must  bold 
to.  My  hand,  as  well  as  yours,  must  do  its  best  for 
him." 

"  Nay,  let  the  boys  have  their  way,"  said  Aunt 
Klund  gently ;  "  they  will  do  no  ilL" 

''  But  have  you  got  a  star?"  said  the  master,  turning 
kindly  to  the  boys. 

And  when  tb^  said  ''No,"  he  promised  to  make 
them  a  real  beauty. 

During  all  this  talk,  time  had  passed  so  quickly  that 
it  wasfuow  bed-time,  and  father  Flinner  and  his  boys 
went  home,  after  Master  Klund  had  read  their  evening 
prayer  from  his  book  of  devotions.  But  that  night  sleep 
Tras  lung  of  coming  to  the  eyes  of  the  boys.  They  turned 
and  tossed  on  their  bed,  for  their  minds  were  too  full  of 
their  project  to  let  them  sleep.  Sometimes  they  conned 
over  the  necessary  preparations ;  sometimes  they  imx^;ined 
themselves  already  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Guu. 
Their  child-like  notion  of  the  poverty  of  Christ,  as  they 
song  of  it,  being  made  the  means  of  gaining  their  bread, 
was  lost  sight  of  in  the  desire  which  took  hold  of  them 
to  see  more  of  the  world  than  the  mountain  villages 
where  they  had  carried  their  father's  brooms  for  sale. 
They  had  often  looked  down  longingly  to  the  fertile 
plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  Rhine.  They  had 
gazed  over  the  Gau,  as  it  is  called,  when  in  early  summer 
the  wind  rippled  the  waving  fields  of  com,  and  the 
rape  in  full  bloom  looked  so  bright  in  the  sunlight; 
or  when  in  harvest  the  heavy-headed  wheat,  bending 


with  its  full  grain,  shone  golden  in  the  sunbeams.  Their 
desire  to  wander  forth  there  was  by  no  means  checked 
by  the  thought  that  all  this  beauty  and  richness  was 
past  for  the  present,  and  that  snow  would  be  just  as 
cold  in  the  plain  as  in  their  woodland  village.  The  year 
1834  had  been  a  year  of  plenty — Hke  one  of  the  fat  years 
which  follow  each  other  by  sevens,  but  seldom  indeed 
anywhere  but  in  Egypt— -and  so  they  hoped  that  down 
there  in  the  plain  they  would  find  a  Joseph  who  at 
God's  bidding  would  have  an  open  storehouse  for  them. 
At  last  they  both  were  wearied  out,  and  fell  asleep  ;  hut 
even  in  their  dreams  they  were  with  the  "  Star  Boys," 
far  away  from  their  father's  cottage. 

Two  days  sufficed  to  prepare  the  boys  for  their  expe* 
dition.  On  Monday  it  was  seen  that  their  father's  trust 
in  God  was  not  a  vain  one.  Though  last  week  they 
could  not  sell  one  broom  in  the  neighbouring  villages, 
to-day  they  had  not  been  out  two  hours  before  tliey 
found  good  sale  with  the  countrywomen.  This  appeared 
very  astonishing  to  the  young  folks,  but  not  at  all  so  to 
father  Flinner :  it  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that 
he  had  received  wonderful  help  in  time  of  need.  Every- 
thing else,  too,  went  according  to  the  boys'  wishes. 
Their  Aunt  Apollonia  of  Aunweiler,  sister  of  their  dead 
mother,  at  their  desire  gave  them  tlie  promised  shirts ; 
and  Uncle  Klund  kept  bis  word  about  the  star.  They 
themselves  glued  together  their  tall  caps  of  coloured 
paper  in  the  master's  workshop.  Tb^y  had  also  been 
industrious  in  practising  tlie  carols.  So  on  Wednesday 
morning  Christel  and  Friedel,  with  their  comrade 
Andrees,  stood  ready,  as  fully  equipped  "  Star  Boys,"  to 
take  leave  of  their  father. 

The  woodland  villages  of  Westrich  are  tlie  special 
home  of  the  so-called  "  Star  Boys,"  who,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Advent  till  Epiphany,  wander  the  country  by 
threes,  to  represent  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  singing 
real  folk-songs  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  They  coma 
before  tbe  houses,  or  into  the  farmyards.  The  one  who 
carries  the  star  spins  it  round,  full  in  view,  and  they 
begin  their  carols.  When  they  pause,  a  gift  is  bestowed 
on  them,  for  which  they  then  return  thanks  in  another 
verse. 

Grave  father  Flinner  could  not  forbear  a  smile  when 
he  saw  his  boys  in  their  disguise,  though  he  bad  often 
enough  before  seen  the  dress  of  the  "  Star  Boysw"  They 
had  pulled  Aunt  Appel's  white  shirts  over  their  dotbes, 
and  had  lent  Andrees  an  old  one  that  he  might  do  the 
same.  On  their  heads  were  tall  caps  covered  with 
stripes  of  white  and  coloured  paper.  Besides  that,  the 
brown  gipsy  had  touched  up  his  complexion  with  soot,^ 
for  there  must  always  be  a  black  man  among  the  "  three 
kings  c^  the  East"  The  others  had  only  given  them- 
selves beards  with  burned  cork.  Christel  carried  a 
money-bag,  which  he  hoped  to  bring  home  full;  Andrees 
had  a  large  linen  bag  at  his  side,  to  hold  any  provisions 
that  might  be  given  them ;  and  Friedel  bore  the  wooden 
star,  which  was  stuck  \iv<^xi\.Vvt\«v^'^^^^^%^3^^*^'^^^ 
be  s\mn  town^i  \i^  9l  X/ovxOci  ^l  'Ccv^V^sA. 
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<'  We  are  ready  now,  father,"  said  Christel,  who  was 
DOW  to  be  called  Kaspar.  Andrees  was  Melchior,  and 
Friedel,  Balthazar;  for  Kaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar 
are  the  names  under  which  the  wise  men  of  the  East 
travel  in  all  the  legends  of  the  Pfalz. 

^^  Then  go,  in  Qod's  name,  my  sons.  Take  good  heed, 
so  that  you  may  come  back  to  me  with  a  good  report. 
Keep  Qod  ever  before  your  eyes  and  in  your  hearts;  and 


have  a  care  that  yon  indulge  in  no  sin  and  do  not  break 
any  of  God*s  commandments  while  away  from  under 
my  rule.  Do  not  stay  too  long  away  from  me.  And 
now  God  be  with  you,  and  keep  you.*' 

With  these  words  fetther  Fliniier  gave  each  his  hand ; 
and  with  a  hearty  ^* Adieu, father!"  the  two  brotben 
and  Andrees  went  out  at  the  door,  and  set  off  merrily 
down  the  road. 


CHABLET'S  BILEITMA. 


HARLEY  BRIGHT  sat  on  the  door-step 
late  one  evening,  looking  very  dissatisfied. 
This  was  rather  unnsud,  for  he  was  such 
a  good-natured,  merry  little  fellow,  that  at 
school  he  was  as  often  called  "  Bright  Charley,"  as 
Charley  Bright. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  ray  boy  ?"  asked  his 
Aunt  Fannie,  as  she  came  up  the  steps  with  a  basket  of 
fresh-gathered  flowers. 

"  Notliing  much.  Aunt  Fannie,"  was  the  reply.  But 
Aunt  Fannie  evidently  saw  that  all  was  not  right. 
Drawing|his  attention  to  her  pretty  flowers,  Charley  be- 
came interested  in  their  tasteful  arrangement,  and  his 
warm  heart  soon  lost  its  reserve. 

"  Aunt  Fannie,"  said  he,  after  a  little  pause, ''  what 
is  the  use  for  anybody  to  try  to  do  right  ?  This  morn- 
ing all  the  boys  were  going  fishing,  and  Mrs.  Phifer  told 
Frank  he  might  go ;  but  Mrs.  Brown  told  Rob  that  he 
was  too  little,  and  he  must  not  go.  Rob  stole  off  and 
went  with  the  boys ;  and  while  he  and  Frank  were  fish- 
ing together  in  the  boat,  they  were  overturned,  and 
came  very  near  being  drowned.  Now,  one  boy  miixded, 
and  the  other  didn*t,  and  they  both  got  a  ducking  just 
the  same.  That's  just  the  way  all  the  time,  and  I  don't 
see  any  sense  in  it!" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it,"  said  Aunt 


Fannie.  **  Ton  know  God  sends  blessings  on  the  just 
and  unjust ;  the  bad,  worldly  man  fares  just  as  well  ai 
his  good  neighbour,  and  sometimes  better.  But  mark 
this,  Charley  :  the  result  will  be  different  As  for  Frank 
and  Rob,  I  happened  to  know  something  about  tbdr 
case.  Frank  went  home  with  a  good  conscience,  for  iht 
accident  was  an  unavoidable  one,  and  he  was  not  in 
fault.  Rob  went  home  sad  and  guilty,  and  his  mother 
punished  him  severely  for  his  disobedience.  I  was  at 
Mrs.  Phifer's  when  Frank  came  in  dripping,  with  streab 
of  mud  on  his  face ;  and  his  mother  actnaUy  drew  him 
to  her  bosom  while  he  told  his  story,  and  kissed  bin 
repeatedly  as  she  thanked  God  for  sparing  his  life. 
Now,  I've  no  doubt  Rob's  mother  loves  him  just  ai 
dearly.  But  instead  of  both  Iwys  deserving  or  receiTing 
the  same,  Frank  will  go  to  bed  to-night  peaceful  asd 
happy,  and  poor  little  Rob  will  go  repentant,  I  hope ;  bat 
there  is  a  great  stain  on  this  day  for  him.  Don't  you  see, 
Charley  boy,  that  though  good  people  and  bad  peq)Ie 
may  seem  to  get  the  same  reward,  that  it  really  isn't  to  ? 
Time  will  show," 

And  as  Aunt  Fannie  and  Charley  went  in  to  tea.  she 
whispered  to  him, — 

"  God  sees  us  every  day,  and  every  minute  of  the  day. 
We  ought  to  do  right  for  his  sake,  and  the  rewards  and 
punishments  will  take  care  of  themselves.' 


"THOU  OOB  8E£ST  HE.** 


HE  way  to  my  school  led  across  the  river  by 
a  bridge.  The  river  had  frozen  early  in 
the  season,  and  many  schooll)oys  would 
cross  the  stream  on  the  ice.  My  mother 
thought  the  ice  was  not  safe,  and  told  me  not  to  cross 
it.  The  next  morning  I  came,  with  another  boy,  to  the 
crossing  place.  "  Come,  John,"  said  Robert  to  me,  "let 
us  cross  on  the  ice."  "  No ;  I  do  not  want  to  go,"  said 
I.  "  Why  not  ?— ah,  I  know ;  you  are  afraid  of  your 
mother !  Never  mind  her  whims — come  along ;  I  would 
not  be  such  a  coward."  Oh,  what  a  struggle  I  then  had 
in  my  mind !  I  was  ashamed  to  be  called  a  coward  ;  I 
knew  the  ice  was  strong,  and  I  thought  it  was  strange 
that  my  mother  should  tell  me  not  to  go.    While  this 


struggle  was  going  on  in  my  mind,  Robert  cried  agiiat 
"  Come  along ;  your  mother  cannot  see  yon,  and  I  will 
not  tell  of  it"  Then  rose  the  thought  which  sated  ine 
— "  Thou  God  seest  me." 

**  Robert,"  said  I,  "  if  my  mother  cannot  see  me,  God 
can— I  will  not  go."  So  saying,  I  turned  and  went  bf 
the  bridge  to  school ;  and  that  was  a  happy  day.  I  went 
home  at  night  feeling  happy.  I  never  was  more  glad 
to  see  my  mother  than  that  night 

Now,  dear  children,  would  you  be  happy,  remember 
always  to  obey  your  parents.  The  disobedient  diild  is 
always  unhappy.  And  when  your  parents  cannot  see 
you,  remember  that  God  can.  Let  the  truth  ever  be  im- 
pressed upon  your  mind,  "  Thou  God  secst 


ON  FILO&IHAOES:  POLITICAL  USES-FRANCE. 


BT  TIIE  SST.  J.  X.  Wl'ULXBy  LUD. 


[ORN-OUT  soils,  wbioli  no  longer  arc 
able  to  nourish  plants  fit  for  the  use 
of  man,  may  nevertheless  yield  weeds 
iu  plenty.  It  is  so  with  France, 
soil  has  ceased  to  pi*oduce  patriotism ;  but  it 
I  retains  the  power  of  proilucing  pilgrimages, 
racles,  legends,  holy  shrines,  and  troops  of 
ard  devotees,  spring  up  upon  it  in  abundance. 
z&  France  was  a  land  of  genius — of  genius 
satile,  penetrating,  playful,  trenchant,  and 
utif ully  imaginative :  now  its  sun  is  set ;  its 
is  smothered  under  the  tuonk's  hood,  or  only 
aks  out  in  lurid  and  destructive  flashes  iu  the 
nmunist's  torch  and  the  mountebank's  ha- 
gue.  The  race  of  legislators,  historians,  poetd, 
I  warriors,  that  made  France  glorious  iu  days 
le  by,  is  at  an  end.  Their  names  live  only  in 
tory  :  they  have  no  successors ;  nor  has  their 
atness  perpetuated  itself  in  the  enduring 
Quments  of  their  country's  institutions  and 
rals;  and  however  mournful,  it  is  nevertheless 
e,  that  though  the  French  people  were  this 
ir  to  become  e.xtinct,  and  pass  utterly  away 
n  their  place  in  Christendom,  and  though  the 
d  they  have  so  long  occupied  were  to  become 
pty,  no  one  interest  connected  with  the  re- 
on,  the  liberty,  the  literature,  or  the  progress 
.he  world,  would  thereby  vitally  suffer.  There 
iild  be  a  terrible  gap,  a  solemn  silence  at  the 
xt  of  Europe ;  that  would  be  all.  A  nation 
thirty  millions  that  could  be  lacking,  and  yet 
little  mi\M:d,  must  have  sadly  run  down. 
is  reiiection  inspires  one  with  no  very  sanguine 
icipations  as  to  what  Providence  may  have  in 
re  for  that  people. 

Che  outbui-st  of  Popish  superstition  which  the 
sent  year  has  witnessed  in  France,  has,  we 
esay,  taken  most  people  by  surprise.     They 
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were  taught  to  believe  that  Romanism  was  dying 
in  that  land,  and  they  %vaited  to  see  it  borne  to 
the  tomb,  with  Philosophy,  if  not  Protestantism, 
following  its  bier,  and  acting  the  part  of  chief 
mourner.  Instead  of  a  burial,  there  comes  a  re- 
vival. The  moribund  superstition  starts  up  witli 
all  the  mustiness  of  the  Middle  Ages  upon  it,  but 
with  all  the  vigour  of  a  second  youth ;  and  in  a 
somewhat  gruff  tone  it  bids  both  Philosophy  and 
Protestantism  stand  &si<le  and  make  way  for  it. 
But  extraordinary  as  this  may  seem,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  least  extraordinary  in  it.  No 
miracle  has  been  wrought.  The  laws  of  the 
world  have  not  been  suspended  to  permit  this 
apparition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  come  back 
upon  us.  What  has  happened  is  simply  tbe 
result  of  causes  which  have  been  some  time  in 
operation.    What  are  these  causes  ^ 

The  lesson  of  1848  was  not  thrown  away  upon 
the  Jesuits.  They  had  been  reposing  confi- 
dently upon  the  world's  immobility.  Since  our 
fathers  fell  asleep,  said  they,  or  rather  since  they 
died  on  the  scaffolds  of  the  Revolution,  the  world 
has  been  shaken  by  no  such  shock  as  that  of 
1789 :  that  was  an  abnormal  convulsion ;  it  oc- 
curred once,  but  will  not  occur  over  again ;  we 
shall  have  no  such  second  earthquake;  the  era 
of  1789  cannot  come  back;  the  easy-going  times 
of  our  great-grandfathers  have  returned,  and  may 
be  expected  to  continue  for  some  centuries.  So 
the  priests  in  France,  and  throughout  Popish 
Christendom,  reasoned. 

But  the  convulsion  of  1848  upset  all  these 
reasonings.  They  saw  that  the  Revolution  was 
not  an  abnormal  fit,  but  a  chronic  distemper, 
destined  to  recur  at  regular  intervals  in  tlie 
future;  and  therefore  they  must  VkRJv.'V52^vs^*^s>Kw 
surface,  let  it  look  ever  so  solid, <v^^n,x^xv^^>^^ 
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down,  and  plant  the  foundations  of  their  system 
in  the  lower  depths,  so  that  when  the  next  con- 
vulsion should  come,  it  might  stand,  and  be,  per- 
haps, the  only  fabric  left  standing. 

NEW  TACTICS. 

Accordingly,  the  first  moment  the  skies  cleared 
lip  after  the  tempest  of  1848;  the  Jesuits  set 
to  work  to  get  hold  of  the  conscience  and  heart 
of  the  youth  all  over  western  Christendom.  In 
addition  to  old  and  stereotyped  agencies — in  use 
in  the  Romish  Church  from  time  immemorial — 
they  pressed  into  their  service  a  variety  of  modes 
of  working  of  recent  device.  They  did  not  dis- 
dain to  borrow  a  leaf  from  Protestantism.  They 
knew  how  widely  the  Sabbath  school  had  been 
worked  in  Protestant  lands,  and  with  what  re- 
sults. They  did  not  delay  a  day  in  adopting 
the  same  machinery  for  propagating  the  faith  of 
Rome.  They  opened  Sabbath  classes  every- 
where. The  present  writer  chanced  to  traverse 
Italy  and  France  at  the  period  now  referred  to, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  new 
tactics.  These  he  found  in  vigorous  operation 
in  Rome,  in  Venice,  in  Paris,  and  in  other  great 
cities.  When  the  service  in  the  cathedral  had 
ended,  the  youth  of  both  se.xes  were  gathered  into 
church,  ranged  in  classes  of  tens  and  twenties,  each 
under  a  lay  or  clerical  teacher ;  and  thei'e  they 
stood,  with  the  little  catechism  in  hand,  occupy- 
ing the  vast  expanse  of  the  cathedral  floor,  and 
nn.swering  the  interrogatories  of  their  masters. 
Rarely  could  the  youth  forming  these  classes 
read  :  they  were  not  taught  their  lettei*s,  on  pur- 
pose that  they  might  be  shut  out  from  books, 
and  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priest.  They 
were  taught  their  catechism  by  rote  from  their 
teachers^ lips;  and  in  the  same  way  were  trained 
to  repeat  hymns  to  the  Virgin,  prayers  to  the 
saints,  and  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
Romish  system,  so  far  as  it  was  judged  fit  to  in- 
doctrinate them  therein.  To  this  was  added 
early  communion,  early  confession,  the  education 
of  thousands  of  young  women  in  convents,  and 
all  the  other  appliances  which  that  Church  adopts 
to  stunt  the  intellect,  bend  the  will,  enthral  the 
conscience,  and  nourish  a  blind  belief  in  supersti- 
tion. The  boys  and  girls  of  that  period  are  the 
men  and  ^voincn  of  the  present  day.     Hence  the 


extraordinary  spectacle — extraordinary  only  when 
not  explained— of  the  grand-children  of  the  mea 
who  dragged  the  priests  of  France  to  the  scaffold, 
following  the  priest  wherever  he  chooses  to  lead 
them ;  bowing  down  to  kiss  his  feet,  or  the  sacred 
heart,  or  to  worship  an>-thing  that  he  tells  them 
deserves  their  veneration.  The  priest  may  be 
excused,  surely,  if  with  a  pardonable  vanity  he 
mai*shals  on  the  streets  and  highways  those  whom, 
with  gieat  pains  and  art,  he  has  fashioned  to  his 
purpose.  They  are  the  trophies  of  his  victory 
over  his  ago  and  over  his  country. 

PILOBIMS  BEGOMINO  CRUSADERS. 

But  Rome  does  not  generate  enthusiasm  only 
that  it  may  run  to  waste,  like  vapour  blown  into- 
the  air.  She  has  always  a  practical  end  in  view, 
and  never  fails  to  find  fitting  work  for  the  masses 
she  has  fanaticized.  An  age  of  pilgrimages  Las 
generally  been  followed  by  an  age  of  crusades; 
in  other  words,  of  persecutions.  The  men  and 
women  who  set  out  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
the  character  of  pilgrims,  were  easily  transformed 
into  warriors  :  giving  over  to  recite  their  patet' 
nosters,  they  began  to  shout,  "  Death  to  the  in- 
fidels !  "  The  crowds  whom  St.  Dominic  led  to 
the  shrines  in  the  south  of  France,  after  having 
their  devotion  stimulated  by  canticles,  relics,  and 
priestly  benedictions,  returned  with  fresh  ardour 
to  bum  the  dwellings  and  kill  the  persons  of  the 
Albigenses.  Sixty  thousand  fell  victims  in  the 
town  of  Beziers  alone.  The  state  of  Europe  at 
this  day,  happily,  does  not  permit  of  the  literal 
imitation  of  these  historic  precedents;  but  noay 
it  not  be  possible  to  bring  back  a  state  of  things 
that  may  admit  of  it?  and  beyond  doubt  the  pil- 
grimages of  France  are  intended  to  help  towards 
this  end.  "How  will  these  pilgrimages  end?" 
asks  the  New  York  Tablet.  "Thus  far  these 
pilgrims  do  but  pray  and  say  their  beads,  confe« 
their  sins,  and  receive  holy  communion ; " — very 
silly  were  it  all  to  end  there,  thinks  ihtTaUet;  bnt 
that  is  only  the  beginning, — prayers  and  bead- 
telling  are  but  a  means  to  an  end.  And  so  the 
Tahlet  goes  on  to  ask,  "  Can  it  be  that  the  pfl- 
grims  of  peace  may  somehow  be  transformed  into 
ranks  of  warriors  against  those  who  hold  the 
Faith  captive?  Can  it  be  that  the  hands  of 
those   who  hold  rosaries   to-day,    may  yet  i» 
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"battleb  soon  to  come  wield  swords  for  Faitli  and 
Cliurcli  and  God?"  With  what  fondness  does 
the  Tahh't  gloat  over  the  picture,  soon  it  hopes 
to  become  a  reality !  "  Such  things  have  hap- 
j)ened,"  it  exclaims — sanguine  all  the  while  that 
they  will  happen  again.  "But  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  this  awakening  of  Catholic  faith, 
these  pilgrims  are  a  grand  proof  of  the  enthusi- 
asm that  still  throbs  in  Catholic  hearts.  The 
faith  that  seemed  to  sleep  is  suddenly  aroused, 
and  confronts  this  age  in  all  tlie  glory  of  its 
strength  and  simplicity." 

THE  COUNT  D£  CUAMBOKD. 

The  first  and  immediate  object  to  which  these 
pilgrimages  have  respect,  and  which  they  are 
designed  to  further,  is  the  restoration  of  Henry 
V.  This  miserable  spawn  of  royalty,  who  be- 
lieves himself  the  vicegerent  of  God  in  the  second 
place — for  the  first  he  must  ever  reserve  for  his 
master,  the  Pope — and  who  thinks  that  he  ^\^ll 
regenerate  society  by  simply  waving  a  w-hite  flag 
above  it,  is  the  tool  and  nominee  of  the  Jesuits. 
His  elevation  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  is 
the  first  step  to  the  realization  of  the  Jesuit  pro- 
gramme. That  programme,  at  this  hour,  is  a  long 
and  a  grave  one.  They  have  the  world  to  put 
all  right.  But  first  they  must  mount  the  throne 
in  the  person  of  the  Count  de  Chambord.  This 
would  give  them  the  arms,  the  treasures,  and  the 
whole  appliances  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  which 
tlicy  would  energetically  wield  for  "  the  salvation 
of  society,"  as  their  phrase  is.  Such  an  aquisi- 
tion  might  well  console  them  for  the  loss  of  the 
petty  sovereignty  of  the  Eoman  States.  It 
would  afford  them  the  means  of  recovering  that 
sovereignty,  and  much  more  besides.  Un- 
doubtedly it  would  stir  them  up  to  make  the 
attempt ;  and  the  very  attempt  would  infer  great 
disasters  to  Europe,  and  many  woes  to  France. 
The  late  Professor  Kortum  of  Heidelberg,  in  his 
lectures  on  the  Condition  of  France  during  the 
Second  Empire,  made  the  following  pertinent  re- 
mark: ''By  this  time  the  French  have  exhausted 
all  possible  forms  of  government.  They  have  in 
turn  had  a  kingdom,  a  republic,  and  an  empire ; 
and  then  again  another  kingdom,  another  re- 
public, and  another  empire.  Should  they  abolish 
the  Second  Empire  too,  the  only  thing  that  re- 


mains for  them  to  introduce  would  be  a  Papacy." 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  this  sentiment  was 
uttered  by  the  sarcastic  scholar,  it  elicited  not  a 
little  laughter  from  the  audience.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  dictum  is  likely  to  become  a  tangible 
reality ;  for  the  day  that  sees  Henry  V.  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  sees  France  a  Papacy,  and 
a  Papacy  of  the  worst  type,  a  kingdom  of  Jesuits 
— for  the  real  King  of  France  would  be  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits. 

Already  these  holy  deeds  of  pilgrimages  have 
borne  fruit,  and  fruit  of  the  kind  so  ardently 
contemplated  by  those  who  have  planned  and 
fostered  them.  The  prayers  offered  at  the  shrines 
visited  have  not  been  in  vain.  Some  months 
ago  the  Univers  edified  its  readers  by  informing 
them  that  the  fall  of  M.  Thiers  was  an  answer 
to  these  intercessions.  It  is  something  to  know 
that  the  toil  and  sweat  of  these  holy  palmers — it 
was  in  the  dog-days  they  made  their  journey — 
have  not  been  thrown  away,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  reaped  the  substantial  reward 
of  hurling  from  power  an  an ti- Jesuit  ruler.  And 
if  they  can  cast  one  politician  down,  why  may 
they  not  lift  another  up :  why  may  they  not  in- 
stall the  man  who  stands  so  unflinchingly  by  the 
divine  right,  and  the  white  flag,  and  the  unre- 
stricted power  to  do  whatever  the  Jesuit  shall 
bid  him? 

THJB  CEUCIFtX  OF  ST.  SALVATOR. 

We  know  not  whether  the  images  of  France 
have  yet  spoken  to  any  of  their  votaries  com- 
manding them  to  elect  the  Count  of  Chambord 
as  King,  but  as  wonderful  things  have  happened 
in  former  times;  and  sure  we  are,  that  were  the 
rumour  to  go  abroad  that  some  one  of  these 
wooden  deities  had  opened  its  lips  and  found 
articulate  speech,  there  is  fiuth  enough  in  France 
at  this  hour  to  credit  it.  In  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Salvator  in  Spain,  there  was  an  old  image 
of  Jesus  Christ  crucified,  which  lay  behind  the 
choir  in  a  small  chapel  filled  with  lumber.  No- 
body took  the  smallest  notice  of  that  image. 
There  was  an  exception,  however,  to  the  general 
neglect,  in  the  case  of  a  devout  prebend  or  canon 
of  the  church,  whose  wont  it  was  every  day  to 
kneel  down  before  it,  and  pray  fervently  to  it. 
His  plight  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  image:  he 
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had  been  neglcctetl,  and  pajised  over  in  the  mat- 
ter of  church  preferment.  But  though  now  well 
stricken  in  years,  he  was  ambitious  of  advance- 
ment, and  thinking  the  image  from  fellow-feeling 
likely  to  befriend  him,  he  betook  himself  to  that 
quarter.  One  day,  when  on  his  knees  before  the 
image,  praying  with  more  than  usual  fervour, 
that  it  might  find  for  him,  if  not  a  red  hat  or  a 
rich  abbacy,  at  least  a  biiihop*s  mitre,  to  his  in- 
expressible delight  he  heard  the  image  speaking 
to  him,  and  saying,  "  Well,  father,  you  see  me 
here,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  lumber;  what  have 
you  done  for  me?"  For  many  a  day  after,  the 
image  wore  these  words,  Y  tu  que  me  ves  a  quiy 
que  hazes  jx)r  m/,  round  its  crown  of  thonis  as 
its  motto.  The  suppliant,  struck  with  remorse, 
most  penitently  confessed  his  fault,  and  promised 
amendment.  "  Then,"  said  the  image,  mollified 
by  the  father's  assurances  that  it  should  not  re- 
main a  day  longer  in  this  nasty  place,  "  thou 
shalt  be  a  bishop."  As  the  image  had  promised, 
so  it  came  to  pass;  the  prebend  soon  became  a 
bishop.  Meanwhile  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the 
crucifix  of  the  cathedral  had  spoken.  The  image 
had  no  longer  any  cause  to  complain  of  neglect. 
People  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  see  the  image 
which  had  spoken.  Of  course  they  did  not  come 
empty-handed,  for  the  offerings  of  the  first  six 
years  were  reckoned  worth  a  million  of  crowns, 
and  the  good  deed  done  the  worthy  prebend  was 
amply  repaid  the  image  itself.  If  the  canon  had 
got  a  mitre,  the  crucifix  had  got  a  million  of 
crowns,  and  as  much  popularity  as  would  bring 
it  ten  times  that  sum  in  years  to  come. 

The  history  of  the  miracle  places  this  occur- 
rence in  the  year  1562,  and  further  says  that  the 
chapter  had  intended  to  build  for  the  image  a 
beautiful  little  chapel  in  one  corner  of  the  cathe- 
dral, in  which  it  might  stand  with  becoming 
decency  and  veneration.  But  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  image  did  not  approve  of  this  pur- 
pose of  doing  it  honour.  It  spoke  again  to  its 
old  friend,  and  said;  "  My  pleasure  is,  to  continue 
where  I  am  till  the  end  of  the  world."  Its  wish 
was  sacredly  complied  with,  but  the  canons  set 
about  gorgeously  adorning  the  little  chapel  in 
which  it  was  pleased  to  make  its  abode;  as  well 
they  might,  considering  what  sums  it  daily 
brought  them. 


But  though  the  image  put  its  decided  negative 
upon  any  permanent  change  of  residence,  it  is  by 
no  means  averse  to  an  airing  upon  occasion,  or 
when  some  gi'eat  emergency  demands  its  pres- 
ence. For  example,  shoidd  it  happen  that  the 
drought  is  severe,  and  the  harvest  in  danger  of 
perishing,  the  crucifix  may  be  brought  out  of  its 
chapel  and  carried  in  procession,  and  rain  will 
follow.  But  certain  conditions  have  been  inex- 
orably prescribed  in  order  to  this  ceremony. 
The  archbishop  and  chapter  must  give  their  con- 
sent; the  viceroy  and  magistrates  are  to  assist 
at  the  procession  in  robes  of  mourning;  the 
priests  and  friars  are  to  follow,  with  marks  of 
repentance  and  public  penances;  and  last,  but 
not  lea^t,  the  day  must  be  a  cloudy  one — a  thing 
that  rarely  or  never  happens  in  Spain  unless 
when  it  is  going  to  rain-^lest  the  good  fathers 
should  sweat  too  much. 

A  traveller  who  witnessed  the  procession  in 
the  year  1706  says:  "  I  saw  upon  this  occasion 
as  many  as  six  hundred  disciplinants.  Their 
blood  ran  from  their  shoulders  to  the  ground. 
Many  others  with  long  heavy  crosses,  others 
with  a  heavy  bar  of  iron,  or  chains  of  the  same, 
hanging  round  their  necks,  were  in  the  proces- 
sion. In  the  midst  of  these  dismal  objects  were 
twelve  priests,  dressed  in  black  ornaments,  bear- 
ing the  crucifix  on  their  shoulders,  and  with 
great  veneration  carrying  it  through  the  streets, 
the  eunuchs  singing  the  litany."  The  miracu- 
lous powers  of  the  image  are  very  great,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Saragossa  beyond 
ca\'il,  seeing  they  have  again  and  again  been 
proved  before  their  very  eyes.  They  never  have 
a  procession  without  a  miracle  following;  nay, 
sometimes  it  begins  to  rain  before  the  ceremony 
is  well  ended.  On  these  years  the  chapter  is 
sure  to  receive  double  tithes;  for  everybody 
willingly  gives  two  out  of  ten  of  the  fruits  which 
he  has  gathered,  seeing  that,  but  for  the  image, 
the  harvest  would  have  been  wholly  lost. 

To  come  nearer  our  point,  and  touch  on  the 
political  uses  to  which  such  images  are  some- 
times turned :  When  the  war  between  King  Philip 
and  King  Charles  broke  out,  the  emcifix  of  St. 
Salvator  and  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar  took  diffe^ 
ent  sides !  It  is  not  recorded  that  the  crucifix 
spoke  a  third  time,  but  somehow  it  came  to  be 
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noised  that  it  was  a  Butiftero;  that  is,  tliat  it  bad 
declared  itself  on  the  side  of  King  Philip. 
Straightway  all  the  admirers  and  worshippers 
of  the  crucifix  were  on  the  side  of  King  Philip 
too.  But  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar,  what  of  her 
politics?  She  was  proclaimed  an  Imperialist, 
and  carried  all  her  devotees  over  to  the  party  of 
King  Charles.  The  two  rivals  thus  received 
each  very  important  and  celestial  succours;  for 
the  deities  of  the  PapdPl  enipyrean,  like  the  gods 
of  the  Pagan  firmament,  have  their  favourites, 
whom  they  help  in  battle.  It  was  now  a  trial 
of  strength,  not  so  much  between  Philip  and 
Charles,  as  between  the  two  deities  of  Saragossa. 
It  was  not  who  was  the  better  wamor,  but  who  was 
the  more  powerful  god.  The  crucifix  of  St.  Sal- 
vator  could  give  rain ;  that  was  no  mean  proof 
of  strength.  But  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar  had 
been  seen  fighting  in  the  air  w^th  the  Moors, 
and  she  claimed  to  have,  on  one  occasion  at  least, 
put  them  to  rout.  This  would  seem  to  say  that 
from  the  Virgin  might  be  expected  the  more 
efficient  aid,  and  that  her  favouiite  would  be  the 
successful  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Spain. 
It  did  not,  however,  so  turn  out.  The  day  re- 
mained with  Philip  and  the  crucifix  of  St.  Sal- 
vator.  The  confidence  of  the  Spanish  people, 
however,  despite  this  untoward  occunence,  was 
not  materially  shaken  in  3Iary.  She  continued, 
and  still  continues,  to  be  tlio  supreme  tutelar  of 
their  country.  She  is  the  "  Lady  of  Victories," 
the  "  Mother  of  Providence,"  the  "  Supreme 
Beauty,"  the  "  Fountain  of  Celestial  Light,"  &c. 
Do  we  not  fancy  we  hear  the  Pagan  poet — 

"  Ifominum  dlvflnique  wterna  potcsti'n. 
Alma  Venus!" 

The  spirit  of  Paganism  breathes  through  all 
those  effusions  addressed  to  the  Lady  of  Vic- 
tories and  the  Supreme  Beauty.  M.  Michelet 
has  quaintly  obsen'ed,  that  *'  God  became  a 
woman  in  the  middle  ages."  France  accepts 
the  inheritance,  and  strives  at  this  hour  to  place 
its  whole  territory  imder  the  guardianship  of  the 
Virgin.  This  is  what  they  call,  doubtless,  re- 
maining "  true  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers." 

MARIE  ALACOQUE. 

Our   readers   do  not  now  need  to   have  re- 
counted to  them  the  particulars  of  the  legend  on 


which  this  new  devotion  of  the  "  Sacred  Heart  " 
is  founded.  A  few  sentences  will  suffice  to  re- 
fresh their  memory.  The  scene  of  the  legend  is 
laid  in  the  centre  of  France,  at  the  little  town  of 
Paray-le-Monial,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  In 
that  town  there  lived,  two  hundred  years  ago,  a 
poor  visionary  of  the  name  of  Marie  Alacoque. 
The  Saviour  appeared  to  her  one  day,  as  she 
thought,  and  asked  her  to  make  him  a  gift  of  her 
heart;  not  the  love  and  homage  of  her  soul, 
which  is  the  Scripture  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
but  the  fleshly  organ.  This  she  at  once  did, 
though  how  the  operation  was  performed  the 
legend  leaves  us  ignorant.  When  Adam's  side 
was  opened,  a  "  deep  sleep "  was  made  to  fall 
upon  him  from  the  Almighty.  Whether  Marie 
Alacoque  was  wrapped  in  a  similar  slumber,  wc 
are  not  told.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  opera- 
tion was  accomplished,  Marie's  side  was  opened, 
her  heart  was  extracted,  and  received  into  union 
with  the  heart  of  Christ.  Of  this  Marie  had 
ocular  demonstration ;  for  the  Saviour  opened  the 
old  wound  in  his  .side,  and  permitting  the  devotee 
to  look  within,  Marie  saw  the  heart  of  Christ  as 
it  were  a  blazing  furnace ;  and  she  could  discern 
her  own  heart  floating  in  the  flame — undergoing, 
doubtless,  a  process  of  refinement — and  being  for 
the  time  one  with  the  heart  of  Jesus.  W^e  be- 
hold a  new  sort  of  incorporation,  or  metamor- 
phosis, or  transmigration  ;  for  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
say  which  is  the  proper  phrase  by  which  to  desig- 
nate the  veiy  extraordinary  and  unwonted  oc- 
currence. It  18  difficult  treating  such  themes 
without  an  apparent  air  of  levity,  and  it  may  be 
of  profanity ;  but  for  this  we  must  not  be  held 
responsible.  The  Greek  legends  were  at  least 
distinguished  for  their  beauty.  When  their 
goils  and  goddesses  changed  their  form,  and 
underwent  metamorphosis,  it  was  into  the  love- 
liest of  flowers  or  the  noblest  of  animals.  Not 
so  the  Romish  legends ;  beauty  they  have  none ; 
they  retain  only  the  grossuess.  Their  gods  and 
goddesses  are  always  redolent  of  the  cell,  being 
only  monks  and  monkesses,  standing  very  much 
in  need  of  the  cleansing  and  healthful  applica- 
tions  of  soap  and  water. 

After  undergoing  this  incorporation  with  the 
heart  of  Christ,  the  heart  of  Marie  Alacoque  was 
given  back,  and  replaced  within  her  brea&t.   li^^ 
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it  was  no  longer  the  same ;  it  had  been  taken 
into  union  with  the  Saviour ;  it  was  in  a  sense 
the  heart  of  Christ,  and  so  was  to  be  worshipped. 
As  the  fledi  and  blood  of  the  Baviour  are  wor- 
shipped in  the  consecrated  wafer,  so  the  fleshly 
heart  of  Christ  is  worshipped  in  the  person  of 
Marie  Alacoque.     This  is  the  new  devotion. 

The  phrase  is  selected  with  the  usual  felicity 
and  tact  of  Rome.  It  is  not  the  "  new  idol," 
but  the  "  new  devotion."  First  of  all,  there  was 
a  religious  reason  for  wakening  Marie  Alacoque 
and  her  legend  from  their  sleep  of  two  centuries. 
The  scoffers  in  France  had  taunted  the  priests 
vnth.  having  quite  forgotten  the  Son,  in  their 
universal  and  absorbing  worship  of  his  mother. 
Their  reply  to  the  taunt  is  the  worship  of  the 
"  Sacred  Heart."  They  enshrine  the  heart  of 
Christ  in  the  person  of  this  ecstatic  devotee, 
and  then  they  say  that  in  worshipping  Marie 
Alacoque  they  are  worshipping  Christ.  It  re- 
mains, nevertheless,  the  undeniable  fact  that  their 
worship  is  paid  st  the  feet  of  a  woman.  It  is 
before  her  that  they  bow  down ;  it  is  h^r  they 
kiss  in  adoration— or  would,  did  the  glass  frame 
in  which  idie  is  enclosed  permit  them ;  and  it  is 
her  intercession  with  God  for  which  they  make 
request,  with  supplications,  with  tears,  with 
alms.  The  pilgrims  who,  rosary  in  hand,  and 
singing  canticles,  have  found  their  way  to  the 
little  town  of  Paray-le-Monial,  have  been  made 
to  pass  in  solemn  procession  before  Marie  Ala- 
coque. "  What  I  "  OUT  readers  ask,  "  the  verit- 
able Marie  ?  "  Not  altogether.  Her  bones  have 
been  disinterred — we  hope  there  has  been  no 
mistake,  as  has  sometimes  happened  in  the  case 
of  bones  which  have  been  long  in  the  grave, 
or  as  when  bones,  not  even  human,  hare  been 
mistaken  and  made  to  do  duty  for  those  of  the 
saints — her  bones,  we  say,  have  been  disinterred, 
snd  embalmed  in  a  beautiful  image  of  wax, 
which,  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  bedecked  with 
jewellery,  and  wearing  the  benign  countenance 
of  Marie  Alacoque — at  least,  it  is  presumed  so, 
for  there  is  no  one  now  living  who  saw  her — is 
set  up  upon  a  throne,  that  the  pilgrim  may  bow 
down  to  it  and  worship  it.  The  reader  inquires 
further, "  Is  the  *  heart  *  enclosed  in  this  image  ?  " 
This  is  a  point  of  some  moment ;  for  the  devotee 
is  taught  that  he  is  worshipping  the  ^'sacred 


heart,"  and  if  ihe  ''  heart "  be  not  present,  lieii 
worshipping  simply  the  dead  bones  and  the  wax. 
We  know  of  no  one  who  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  pilgrim  is  forbidden  to  look  within 
and  satisfy  himself.  He  cannot  be  assured  that 
the  "  heart "  is  there ;  he  cannot  be  assured  that 
even  the  dead  bones  are  there.  He  is  sure  but 
of  one  thing — that  he  is  standing  before  an  image 
of  wax.  Pitiable  and  sad  it  surely  is  to  see  at 
this  day  thousands  upon  thousands — ^nay,  crowds 
from  Christian  England — bowing  down  in  wor- 
ship before  such  a  thing  as  this.  Wlien  will  men 
hear  the  voice  of  the  angel  who  cried,  saying, 
"  Worship  Him  who  made  the  earth,  and  the  sea, 
and  the  fountains  of  waters  ''  ? 

REN  AN  AND   TlIE  PRIKSTS. 

It  is  instructive,  further,  to  mark  how  the« 
scenes  at  Paray-le-Monial  bring  strikingly  and 
most  a^ectiugly  out  the  unconquerable  and  in- 
curable inclination  of  Rome  to  turn  away  from 
the  *'  one  Mediator."  Even  when  forced,  by  the 
taunt  of  the  infidel,  to  come  back  in  a  &8hion  to 
the  worship  of  the  Son  of  Cod,  it  is  with  equi- 
vocation and  delusion.  The  priests  deftly  and 
cunningly  substitute  a  woman,  after  all.  Thcr 
will  run  the  risk  of  laying  themselves  still  more 
open  to  the  infideVs  scoff,  as  going  the  longer  tlte 
deeper  into  materialism,  rather  than  permit  their 
flocks  to  come  to  God  by  "  the  man  Christ 
Jesus."  Renan  gave  the  priests  of  ihe  whole 
Roman  world  mortal  offence,  ten  years  ago,  by 
his  "  Life  of  Jesus."  Do  our  readers  know  why  ? 
His  book  put  prominently  before  his  Romanist 
readers  the  fact  that  Christ  was  true  man.  Our 
Lord's  humanity  has  been  hidden  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Romish  Church — deeply,  profoundly 
hidden.  The  priests  always  speak  of  him,  and 
teach  their  flocks  to  think  of  him,  only  as  Gkxl 
True,  they  have  his  flesh  and  blood  in  the  sacra- 
ment ;  but  as  "  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  he  is  never  seen  or 
thought  of.  With  what,  then,  do  they  replace 
the  humanity  of  our  Lord  ?  Mary  8uppl>e»  tha 
human  side  of  Christ.  Mary  is  the  fountain  of 
grace,  of  compassion,  of  fellow-feeling,  of  for- 
giveness. Christ  occupies  the  throne  of  judg- 
ment; Mary  sits  upon  the  mercy-seat:  Christ 
thunders  against  the  sinner ;  Mary  says,  "  Codm 
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unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  The  former  holds  the 
bolt  of  vengeance,  and  stands  with  uplifted  arm, 
ready  to  launch  it ;  the  latter  throws  herself 
between  that  uplifted  arm  and  the  trembUng 
sinner,  and  shields  him  from  the  stroke.  At 
Mary's  feet,  then,  is  the  penitent  taught  to  throw 
himself.  She  is  the  mediator  between  God  and 
men.  Over  the  portal  of  one  of  the  churches  in 
Kome,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  Vatican,  is 
written  on  marble  the  words,  "  Let  us  come 
boldly  to  the  throne  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  we 
may  find  grace  to  help  us  in  our  time  of  need." 
The  writer  read  tliem  there  but  a  few  yeais  ago, 
and  he  does  not  doubt  that  they  are  there  Btill. 

FILLAR  OF  THE  nniACULATE  CONCBPTION. 

But  there  is  worse  in  Rome.  The  present 
Pope  erected  a  pillar  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagua  to 
commemorate  the  decree  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. There  it  stands,  topped  by  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  'with,  of  course,  the  glory  round 
her  head.  But  the  blasphemy  at  the  summit  is 
completely  eclipsed  by  the  blasphemy  at  the 
foot  of  the  column.  The  choice  prophecies  spoken 
of  Chrifit  have  been  culled  from  Holy  Scripture, 
and  woven  into  a  chaplet,  and  laid  at  the  feet  of 
Mary.  Engraven  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  pillar 
are  the  predictions  in  Genesis,  in  Isaiah,  and  the 
other  prophets,  which  relate  to  the  coming  and 
the  work  of  Christ,  but  all  applied  to  Mary. 
She  is  the  "  divine  woman,"  she  is  the  "  promised 
seed,"  who  was  to  "  bruise  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent," and  to  accomplish  the  redemption  of  the 


world.  Anything  moie  daring  than  this  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine.  Moses  and  all  the  pro- 
phets are  compelled  to  assemble,  as  it  were,  at 
the  foot  of  this  pillar,  and  to  avow  that  it  was 
of  her  whose  image  crowns  its  top  that  they  all 
spake ;  that  it  was  Mary,  and  not  Christ,  whose 
incarnation,  and  victory  over  Satan,  and  redemp- 
tion of  lost  men,  were  the  theme  of  their  pro- 
phecies. It  is  an  attempt  to  make  prophets  and 
apostles  partners  with  Home  in  her  awful  guilt. 
Not  only  men  on  earth  does  she  strive,  by  hei 
screws  and  racks,  her  axes  and  burning  piles, 
to  cause  to  blaspheme ;  but  the  very  saints  in 
glory,  the  spirits  who  arc  now  casting  their 
crowns  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Lamb,  does  she 
think  to  compel  to  join  her  in  the  horrible 
affront  which  she  offers  to  the  Bon  of  God. 
With  what  emphasis  does  the  Holy  Spirit,  when 
portraying  by  the  Apocalyptist  the  awful  scene 
of  her  overthrow,  pause  to  utter  these  words : 
"  B.ejoice  over  her,  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets; 
for  God  hath  avenged  you  on  her." 

Whether  the  blasphemy  has  been  thrown  down 
since  the  Italians  entered  Rome,  we  cannot  sav. 
We  trust  it  has  not,  and  that  it  stands  there  still, 
and  that  it  will  survive  even  the  system  itself, 
and  be  to  coming  ages  an  incontestable  monu- 
ment of  the  otherwise  incredible  impiety  and 
wickedness  of  Rome,  and  form,  as  it  were,  the 
justification  of  God  in  the  terrible  plagues  with 
which  he  has  already  visited  that  system,  and 
the  yet  greater,  constituting  the  final  stroke,  by 
which  he  >vill  sweep  Rome  and  all  her  abomina- 
tions from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


grtan    ^ixBBiortB. 


BY   THE   REV.    WILLTAM   WRIGIIT,    DAMASCUS. 

V. 

TURKISH    HI8BTTLE    IN    STRIA. 


HE  death  of  3Iousa  Elias  was  a  great  blow 
to  the  Rasheiya  IMission  ;  especially  as,  in 
a  yonng  mission  like  that  of  Daniascns,  the 
supply  of  men  whose  teaching  and  example 
would  be  profitable  was  very  limited.  And  H  is  a  rule 
of  the  mission,  founded  on  experience,  and  tested  by 
time,  to  employ  no  agents  who  are  not  sincere  Christians 
and  decided  Protestants,  as  well  as  competent  scholars. 


Thus  the  twelve  natires  whom  we  have  now  offici.illy 
engaged  as  teachers  and  colporteurs,  are  all  members 
of  our  Church,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  ordi- 
nances. Indeed,  we  prefer  to  leave  places  unoccupied, 
rather  than  to  have  in  them  men  who  would  not  fairly 
represent  us,  or,  rather,  those  who  sent  us.  Rasheiya^ 
however,  could  not  be  left  >ax!kWiRys^\^\  %ki.^  ^r^-^^  ^«*" 
moved  AMv(\\«t  itom  \3cv^ '  Kwv  ^-^-^wwsw  ^^^a^  ^^ 
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eiv&t  <>f  Ilernion,  and  made  him  successor  to  Moiisa 
Elias. 

Abdulla  had  neither  the  physical  nor  mental  powers 
of  his  predecessor,  nor  his  ability  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  followers,  and  rally  them  around  him ;  but,  never- 
theless, he  has  proved  himself,  in  many  respects,  admir- 
ably fitted  to  succeed  the  valiant  Mousa.  He  had  little 
scholarsliip ;  but  he  had  received  in  early  life  a  course 
of  theological  instruction,  and  he  had  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  not  gained  from  commentaries 
or  other  critical  apparatus,  but  from  a  patient,  prayerful 
study  of  the  bare  Word  of  Ood.  He  was  a  man  not 
made  to  dazzle  by  fits  and  starts,  or  to  become  brilliant 
in  a  crisis ;  but  to  shine  and  guide,  in  sunshine  and  in 
storm,  by  the  steady  glow  of  a  blameless  and  benevo- 
lently-active life.  He  is  still  our  honoured  evangelist 
in  Rasheiya  and  the  region  round  about 

The  Protestants  of  Rasheiya  thought  they  had  some 
claim  on  the  church  they  bad  left,  or,  at  least,  that  they 
had  a  right  to  their  vaults  in  the  cemetery.  But,  fore- 
seeing endless  disputes,  we  advised  them  to  give  up  all 
their  claims ;  and  we  subscribed  to  buy  them  a  cemetery 
and  build  new  vaults  The  formal  withdrawal  of  the 
Protestants  from  their  claims,  being  interpreted  as  a 
sign  of  weakness,  became  the  signal  to  their  enemies 
for  making  a  murderous  onslaught  upon  them,  as  they 
considered  them  entirely  unprotected.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  feelings  of  indignation  and  pity  with  which  I 
saw  the  Rasheiya  Protestants— men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, bniised  and  bleeding,  pouring  into  my  coiui;  in 
Paroascus.  Their  former  co-religionists  resolved  that 
they  would  drive  them  from  their  homes.  And  when  the 
infuriated  mob  fell  upon  them,  the  Turkish  authorities 
would  give  them  no  protection  whatever;  and  they 
were  only  shielded  by  the  Druzes  while  they  escaped  to 
Damascus.  For  thirty  miles,  himgry  and  torn,  and 
weak  from  loss  of  blood,  they  made  their  way  to  us  in 
Damascus  through  sleet  and  rain.  Their  enemies  had 
gained  their  point.  The  Protestants  had  closed  their 
shops  and  locked  their  doors,  and  apparently  abandoned 
the  place.  The  school  was  closed,  and  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices and  weekly  prayer-meetings  were  no  more;  for  the 
teacher  was  beaten  with  his  flock,  and,  with  his  flock, 
was  driven  from  the  village. 

Our  position  was  most  distressing.  Here  was  a  body 
of  poor,  industrious  people,  who,  chiefly  through  our  in- 
strumentality, had  been  brought  into  such  antagonism 
with  their  brethren,  that  they  had  driven  them  from  the 
homes  of  their  fathers.  I  confess  that  more  than  once 
1  had  grave  doubts  as  to  our  right  to  bring  these  people 
into  difficulties  from  wliich  we  could  not  extricate  them. 
Dut  my  want  of  faith  was  rebuked  by  their  resignation, 
and,  I  might  say,  by  their  joy  to  be  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  for  Christ. 

There  are  many  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  we 
have  delighted,  which  try  us  sorely  when  they  are 
<»pencd  up  to  us  in  all  their  bearings.  Every  day  of 
cur  lives,  since  we  were  able  to  lisp  the  words,  we  have 


prayed,  "T/it/  irill  ht  done,**  and  we  have  given  our  full 
assent  to  the  petition.  And  it  is  a  moat  oomfortabk^ 
prayer  so  long  as  God*s  will  ooincides  with  omr  own,aDd 
all  things  go  well  with  ns.  But  when  the  merdumt 
sees  the  white-winged  carriers  of  his  wealth  broken  oir 
rocky  shores ;  and  when  the  husbandman  looks  over  his 
trim  hedges,  and  sees  his  crops  blighted,  and  his  herds 
melt  away  before  the  angel  of  the  plague;  and  when  the 
strong  plough  of  adversity  bears  down  through  the  bud- 
ding hopes  of  men— tearing  up,  and  crushing  down,  and 
covering  over,  with  its  relentless  share,  the  things  on 
which  their  hearts  were  most  proadly  set ;  and  when 
furrow  follows  furrow,  until  nothing  is  left  to  the  empty, 
desolate  heart,— then  it  requu«B  the  strong  faith  of  the 
Christian  to  say,  "  Th^  trill  he  doneJ*  So,  when  we 
read  one  of  Chrisfs  sayings— such  as,  ''  If  they  hare 
persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  you"— we  think 
of  the  noble  candour  of  the  Saviour,  who  would  have  no 
disciples  under  false  pretences.  But  the  passage  as- 
sumes a  new  meaning  when  we  see  men  bleeding  lor 
their  attachment  to  their  Saviour,  and  remember  that 
persecution  is  a  condition  of  Christian  living.  ''All 
who  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecntion,^ 
is  an  unaltered  canon  of  the  changeless  Word  of  God. 
But  yet  the  reality,  especially  in  a  barbaroos  state  of 
society,  comes  to  us  with  a  new  and  unpleasant  force. 

Our  difficulty  in  getting  any  redress  for  our  po(f 
people  arose  from  the  utter  and  absolute  cormption  of 
the  Turkish  Government.  We  could  not  expect  the 
Turks  would  do  justice,  unless  we  outbribed  the  arch- 
enemy of  the  Protestants,  the  man  who  had  twice  vis- 
ited Europe.  And,  as  we  had  come  to  the  country  to 
teach  the  people  a  more  excellent  way,  we  could  not, 
even  to  obtain  justice,  resort  to  their  ways.  We  were 
also  naturally  averse  from  going  to  the  British  Consul, 
as  we  did  not  wish  our  people  to  think  that,  by  becom- 
ing Protestants,  they  would  be  entitled  to  Ei^lish  pio- 
tection.  And,  besides,  the  Consul  could  not  interiiRe 
qficiaU*f  on  tbeur  behalf;  and  even  on  unofficial  inter- 
ference might  bring  down  a  rebuke  from  the  British 
Government.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  haTe  now  s 
Consid  at  Damascus  who,  in  such  a  crisis,  would  do  his 
duty  and  risk  the  rebuke— preferring;  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sentiment  of  his  nation,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  his  conscience,  than  in  acooivlance  with  in- 
structions framed  by  superiors,  who  merely  sought  their 
own  aggrandizement  and  ease.  In  tli-^^e  days,  English 
influence  and  interest  in  Turkey  were  intrusted  to  a 
Bulwcr ;  and  in  Damascus  we  had  a  man  of  the  same 
stamp.  We,  however,  requested  the  Consul  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Wall/  on  behalf  of  our  people,  not  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  Protestants,  but  because  they 
were  men,  and  had  a  right  to  protection  in  a  state  pro- 
tected by  England.  The  Consul  readily  promised  to  use 
his  good  offices  in  the  matter,  and  made  a  note  to  Uist 
effect.  But  after  waiting  nearly  three  months,  we  bad 
again  to  urge  upon  him  the  same  petition,  and  with  the 
same  results.    At  bst  the  people,  weary  of  waiting  idle 
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in  Damascus,  and  not  daring  to  return  home,  petitioned 
the  Waltf  for  permission  to  settle  in  some  other  village. 
The  petition  was  simply  rejected.  Things  having  thus 
become  desperate,  we  resolved  to  go  to  the  Waly  onr- 
selves.  The  Walif  of  Syria  was  then  Rashid  Pasha,  the 
present  Turkish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  We  were 
introduced  to  him,  sitting  squatting  on  a  large  red  divan. 
Pipes  and  coffee  were  served  in  form,  and  we  made  a 
preliminary  trial  of  what  languages  we  had  in  common 
by  a  few  compliments,  in  which  we  showed  a  becoming 
solicitude  for  each  othei's  personal  comfort  and  proqier- 
ity  generally.  It  was  a  relief  to  find  that  he  spoke 
French;  and  the  dialogue  was  carried  on  in  turns  in 
French,  Arabic,  and  Turkish. 

A  very  ridiculous  mistake  occurred  at  the  opening  of 
onr  int€r\'iew.  When  we  were  ushered  in  to  the  Waly, 
we  found  him  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  Syrian 
Jacobite  bishop,  *^  Peter  the  Humble,*'  known  in  Eng- 
land as  the  man  who  w&s  supposed  to  have  consecrated 
Jules  Ferette,  Bishop  of  lona,  a  few  years  ago.  The 
IfoZy,  who  had  a  horrible  squint,  was  reproaching  the 
bishop  in  very  strong  language, — at  the  same  time, 
owing  to  his  infirmity,  apparently  looking  straight  at 
our  interpreter,  while  in  reality  he  was  looking  at  the 
bishop.  The  interpreter,  a  spirited  and  independent 
English  subject,  got  verv  re«i.  started  to  his  feet  in  con- 
fnsion.  and,  with  considerable  warmth,  said,  "  Is  it  to 
me  vifor  exoehency  is  addressing  »uch  language?*'  The 
xniatake  was  good-humouredly  adjusted ;  the  bishop  es- 
caped in  the  conftiaion ;  and  we  commenced  our  inter- 
view. We  pointed  out  to  his  excellency  that  the 
Protestants  were  Turkish  subjects,  and  entitled  to  his 
protection ;  that  they  had  been  beaten  and  driven 
from  their  occupations  and  homes,  for  no  offence  against 
the  laws  of  their  country,  and  for  no  injury  done  to 
their  neighboiu^ ;  and  that  his  officials  not  only  con- 
nived at  their  cruel  treatment,  but  were,  most  of  them, 
accomplices  of  the  ruffians  who  assailed  them.  That 
the  oaly  cause  for  assaulting  the  Protestants  was,  that 
they  preferred  to  worship  Qod  according  to  his  Book ; 
and  that  his  excellency  knew  that  the  Hatti-IIumaiyom 
and  Hatti-Sherif  secured  to  every  Ottoman  subject  ab-  < 
solute  religious  liberty. 

The  Wall/  listened  to  our  statement  with  Turkish 
passiveness,  and  feigned  to  be  convinced  by  our  argu- 
ments. Two  considerations,  however,  influenced  him : 
First,  he  saw,  from  the  warmth  with  which  we  had 
taken  up  the  matter,  and  from  a  hint  that  we  would 
not  let  it  drop,  that  the  question  might  get  publicity, 
and  become  prejudicial  to  his  plans  of  one  day  as- 
suming the  portfolio  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Secondly,  he  knew  that  the  ofiicials  of  Rasheiya  had 
been  bribed  to  act  as  they  had  done;  and  that,  by  pre- 
tending displeasure,  he  could  get  the  money  from  them, 
in  case  he  permitted  them  to  retain  their  ofiices. 
With  these  considerations,  he  dismissed  us  politely,— 
promising  that  the  affair  should  be  inquired  into,  and 
that  justice  should  be  done.    An  officer  was  accordingly 


despatched  to  Rasheiya,  and  he,  from  his  inner  con- 
sciotisnessy  but  without  collecting  evidence,  or  asking  a 
question,  brought  back  a  wholesale  verdict  of  guilty 
against  all  the  Turkish  agents  in  Rasheiya.  This  find- 
ing was  ostentatiously  communicated  to  us,  with  the 
additional  Information  that  the  chief  (that  is,  richest) 
functionaries  had  been  removed  firom  office,  and  or- 
dered to  report  themselves  in  Damascus. 

The  Waly  rose  immensely  in  our  estimation.  The 
world  had  said  Rashid  Pasha  had  inaugurated  a  system 
of  bribery  far  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
known  at  Damascus ;  but  the  world  might  be  wrong, 
for  here  he  had  proved  himself  true  to  his  word  and  his 
sense  of  justice.  He  had  humbled  the  rich  and  prond, 
and  shown  mercy  to  the  poor  and  downtrodden.  We 
had  proof  of  the  fkct ;  for  very  soon  the  friends  of  the 
dismissed  officials,  and  agents  fh)m  the  native  churches, 
began  to  approach  us  in  the  most  winning  manner,  and 
to  coax  us  to  use  our  influence  with  the  Wall/  to  have 
the  dismissed  oflidals  restored  to  office.  They  used 
such  arguments  as  these  :^*'  Everybody  knows  that  you 
are  merciful.  Does  not  the  gospel  tell  yon  to  be  merci- 
ful even  to  your  enemies  ?  And  you  surely  would  not 
willingly  deprive  a  number  of  men  of  their  bread,"  &c. 
We  told  them  they  were  just  three  months  too  late  in 
thinking  of  that  argument,  and  that  it  was  because  we 
were  merciful  we  had  used  our  influence  with  the  Waif/ 
in  order  that  a  number  of  people,  who  had  been  three 
months  deprived  of  the  means  of  living,  might  be  able 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  occupations;  that  our 
sympathies  were  with  the  cruelly  oppressed  exiles,  and 
not  with  the  miscreants  who  oppressed  and  persecuted 
them.  Then  they  delicately  hinted  at  the  most  potent 
and  most  common  ai^iment  in  the  country ;  but  when 
I  told  them  that  Englishmen  did  not  sell  justice,  and 
that  it  was  only  a  commodity  of  barter  in  Turkish 
courts,  I  was  met  by  a  knowing  wink,  which  said,  "  Do 
not  be  too  sure." 

The  friends  of  the  dismissed  officials  then  withdrew, 
and  used  their  arguments  elsewhere,  and  with  better 
success;  for  after  a  few  days  we  heard  that  all  the 
guilty  and  dismisaed  officials  had  been  restored  to  their 
offices  in  Rasheiya.  We  returned  to  the  Wali/  with 
oiur  mouths  fuU  of  arguments,  and  found  him  squatting 
on  the  same  red  divan.  Ilis  eyes  seemed  to  have  re- 
treated even  further  from  each  other  than  when  we  last 
saw  them ;  in  fact,  those  organs  of  the  face  that  seem 
most  sensitive  to  shame  had  almost  withdrawn  to  his 
ears  on  each  side,  and  were  all  but  invisible.  When  we 
opened  the  subject,  he  interrupted  us  with,— '*  I  am 
arranging  that  matter  with  the  English  Consul,  and  I 
would  rather  you  would  not  speak  of  it  to  me."  We 
replied  that  his  excellency's  promise  was  given  to  us, 
and  not  to  the  English  Consul.  He  replied,  '*  Yes ;  but 
pray  let  me  and  the  Consul  arrange  the  affsM:"  ^^ 
again  said,  «  We  hear  that  those  men  wUov^-v^^^s^^^ 
you  had  found  guilty  and  dismissed  ha-v^  ^^^^'^'^^^^  *^s^s^ 
stored  to  o^<:^  V>i^  ^wst  ^'^'i^^^tn.^? 
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^vith  a  little  wamitli  repe&ted,  that  as  he  and  Her 
Britannic  Miijesty's  Confiul  were  arranging  the  matter, 
he  could  not  discuss  it  with  us.  And  so,  seeing  that  the 
matter  was  settled,  we  departed,  expressing  to  liis 
excellency  oar  regret  that  he  had  broken  faith  with  us, 
and  failed  in  carrying  out,  according  to  his  promise,  a 
simple  act  of  justice.  I  have  related  fully  this  incident 
in  the  history  of  the  Easheiya  Mission,  not  as  showing 
the  manner  in  which  English  consuls  act  usnally,  but  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  Turkish  misrule,  or  no  rule,  in  Syria ; 
and  it  is  attention  to  this  kind  of  afiairs  that  is  l^  far 
the  most  harassing  part  of  a  missionary's  duty  in  a 
district  like  Damascus,  remote  from  the  influence  of 
public  opinion.  In  India,  where  British  law  is  ad- 
ministered, the  missionary  can  protect  his  converts  from 
cruel  wrong ;  but  here  there  is  no  law  except  "  filthy 
lucre."  The  evil,  however,  of  administering  justice  by 
a  money  standard  has  in  Damascus  certain  compensa- 
tions. The  Moslems  have  influence  and  prestige,  and 
the  Jews  and  Christians  have  money ;  and  so,  in  the 
general  adjustment  of  affahrs,  the  Christians  and  Jews 
are  genendly  as  favourably  dealt  with  as  the  Moslems. 
It  is  thus  we  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  both  Jews 
and  Christians  hate  with  a  perfect  hatred  a  governor 
who  will  not  take  bribes.  I  believe,  also,  that  the  cruel 
injustice  by  which  convert  are  here  treated  has  also  its 
conpensations  of  a  higher  character.  It  is  easy  to  be  a 
Christian  when  Christianity  is  a  synonym  of  respecta- 
bility, or  when  Christianity  can  be  made  a  ladder  to 
wealth  and  influence ;  but  nothing  less  than  the  grace 
of  the  Omnipotent  can  make  a  man  a  Christian  when 
Christianity  is  a  badge  of  odium,  and  when  the  Christian 
convert  becomes  a  pervert  in  the  eyes  of  all  acquaint- 
ances, and  must  submit  to  injustice  and  Bcom  and 
contempt.  The  testing  power  of  such  a  trial  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  a  Church  pure ;  and  the  purity  of  even 
a  small  community  has  an  enormous  influence  on  the 
siurrounding  corruption.  Under  the  persecutions  of  Kero 
and  Diocletian,  the  Church  of  Christ  grew  in  purity  and 
strength;  but  under  the  imperial  patronage  of  the 
Constantines,  she  became  effeminate,  corrupt,  dead. 
And  so  it  happens  that  the  unsatisfactory  termination 
of  the  Basheiya  aflQeur,  by  the  denial  of  justice  to  the 
Protestants,  <'  has  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance 
of  the  gospel" 

There  is  so  commoner  delusion  among  those  who 
attach  themselves  to  the  missionaries,  than  that  by  so 
doing  they  become  ^"^  English  ;^^  and  you  often  hear  the 
converts  calling  themselves  *'  Iru/liz.^*  This  ddusion  is 
encouraged  by  some  foolish  people  who  try  to  attract 
converts  by  the  magic  of  the  English  name ;  and  it  is 
encouraged  also  by  the  enemies  of  the  Protestants,  who 
know  that  tlie  alien  name  will  injure  them  in  the  sight 
of  tlie  Government.  The  Rasheiyans  found  by  experi- 
ence that  their  only  consolation  was  in  Christ— that  he 
who  was  Saviour  was  also  Lord;  and  they  learned  to 
call  themselves  by  that  name  flrst  applied  to  the  dis- 
ciples at  Antioch— "  Christians." 


Their  euemtes  also  learned  a  very  salutary  lesson,  fot 
they  liad  to  pay  heavy  bribes  in  order  to  rq^ain  their 
situations ;  and  of  all  determents  from  crimey  a  money* 
fine  is  the  most  effective.  Major-Gknenl  Cotton  once 
tdd  me  that  they  had  found  money-fines  more  eflfoctifs 
in  India  in  the  repression  of  crime  than  c^iitfll  paniiii- 
uient  '*  You  cut  off  a  man's  head,  aiid  his  crime  and 
its  punishment  are  over  and  forgotten ;  but  when  yoa 
take  from  a  criminal  a  sum  of  monc^,  be  fisels  the 
effects  of  the  fine  as  long  as  he  lives,  Mid  the  remen- 
brance  of  the  punishment  recalls  its  canae.**  This  ms 
the  first  check  experienced  by  the  enemies  cf  the  Pn- 
testants  in  Basheiya,  and  it  came  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  either  side  from  enjoying  a  triumph.  The 
authorities  returned  under  promise  of  good  conduct,  and 
the  Protestants  returned  quietly  to  their  occupatiouL 
The  Government  had  also,  in  a  sort  of  way,  reocgniied 
the  Protestant  community,  by  granting  them  a  piece  of 
ground  for  a  burial-place ;  so  that  for  the  future  they 
were  to  have  peace  to  live,  and  a  resting-i^ace  when 
dead. 

The  school  was  immediately  opened,  and  it  wai 
found  that  no  house  that  we  could  rent  would  be  sa& 
ciently  large  to  contain  the  pupils.  It  was  thereDpon 
resolved  to  erect  a  building,  to  serve  for  a  churdi  on 
Sundays,  and  to  he  used  as  a  school-house  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week.  The  Protestants  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  having  a  building  of  their  own 
erected  for  the  pure  service  of  God ;  and  in  accordaoee 
with  the  Arab  proverb,  which  si^  ''The  deed  is 
stronger  than  the  word,"  they  showed  the  strength  of 
their  zeal  by  contributing  according  to  their  means  for  its 
erection.  A  grant  from  my  mission  board,  supplemented 
by  contributions  from  Christian  tomistB  wkM>  pmei 
through  Basheiya,  swelled  our  fund  to  about  £Mi^  sai 
with  this  sum  we  resolved  to  commence  the  bdUiogii 
tiie  spring  of  1870.  It  was  en  a  balmy  liaj  nKfrnaf 
that  we  proceeded  to  commence  the  work.  Befbie  snn- 
rise,  we  assembled  in  the  house  of  Mousa  Bavoud,  and 
spent  an  hour  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  in  prayer, 
especiaUy  in  asking  God's  support  in  the  arduous  under 
taking  in  which  we  were  abont  to  engage.  We  then  all 
repaired  in  a  body  to  the  spot  where  the  diarcfa  was  to 
be  erected,  the  women  carrying  little  stnaw^jaAeta,  and 
the  men  armed  with  picks  and  shovels.  I  imaiediatdj 
marked  off  the  foundation  in  the  presence  of  a  sulks, 
silent  crowd ;  and  then  throwing  off  my  coat,  and  ust 
ing  a  pick,  I  began  digging  the  foundation.  The 
Protestants,  who  had  been  tlireatened  with  an  attack 
on  commencing  the  work,  hung  back  very  dispiritedr 
looking  while  I  was  laying  off  the  foundaikm;  but 
immediately  I  began  to  dig,  they  all  rushed  at  the  work 
with  all  their  might,  the  men  tearing  up  the  soil,  sad 
the  women  filling  it  into  the  baskets  with  their  hanu^f 
and  carrying  it  away.  Like  most  of  the  towns  in  Syria, 
Basheiya  stands  on  a  heap  of  acaimulated  rubbish; 
but  in  less  than  an  hour  we  had  parts  of  the  fbondatios 
sunk  throngh  the  d6bris  to  a  depth  of  six  or  seven  feek 
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The  crowd  tbat  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  Protettanta  from  commendng  the  work, 
were  so  disconcerted  by  my  beginning  the  work  myself, 
and  by  the  earnestness  of  my  followers,  that  they  with- 
drew, and  employed  two  old  women  to  come  and  scream 
at  xa,  for  the  pnrpose  of  drawing  some  of  oar  men  into  a 
quarrel ;  for  men  in  Syria  do  not  hesitate  to  strike  a 
woman. 

I  had,  however,  bound  my  whole  party  to  keep  the 
peace.  The  Protestants  were  not  to  return  railing  for 
railing,  or  even  blow  for  blow,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for 
ever  my  friendship ;  and  the  other  workers  were  to  be 
perfectly  neutral,  on  pain  of  instant  dismissal. '  One 
workman,  stnng  by  being  called  "  the  father  of  fourteen 
<h^e"  retorted  by  attributing  to  the  old  crone  a  progeny 
of  the  same  number  of  donkeys ;  and  for  this  breach  of 
discipline  he  was  instantly  and  ignominiously  dismissed. 


At  the  same  time  I  addressed  myself  to  the  old  ladies, 
and  so  ioocessfully,  that  they  wound  up  l^  calling  the 
missiouarieB  "the  friends  of  the  orphan  and  the 
widow" 

Thus  was  commenced  the  first  building  ever  erected 
on  Mount  Hermon  for  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  true 
Grod.  Dozens  of  mighty  temples  encircle  Hermon,  and 
mark  the  crest  of  eveiy  hill ;  but  they  are  all  now  silent 
as  the  grave,  and  only  reveal  from  (ragmentaiy  inscrip- 
tions the  names  of  the  impure  deities,  or  forces  of 
nature,  to  which  they  were  erected.  Christian  churches, 
too,  were  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the  idol  temples  of 
Hermon ;  but  they  were  dedicated  to  a  worship  little 
less  corrupt  than  that  of  the  temples  which  preceded 
them. 

21  STUiinilT  StRKCT,  DAMAitCUS. 

vTo  be  continued.) 
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A     XEMOUABLE     DAT. 

"  Ami  lo :  the  joy  ilmt  eemeUi  with  the  mominf , 
Brightly  victorious  o'er  the  hours  of  care ! 
I  have  not  watched  In  vain,  serenely  scorning 

The  wild  and  busy  whispers  of  dnpair!" — Mks.  Hemasm. 


[HE  next  three  clays  brought  no  change 
to  us,  except  that  Nina  was  more 
languid,  and  that  Dr.  Vaud  insisted 
on  her  relinquishing  all  work,  or  the 
Tesult  might  be  serious  illness.  But  the  10th  of 
Fehruary  was  to  be  an  ever-memorable  day  to  us. 
That  morning  Augustine  had  gone,  I  think,  to 
Yersaflles,  on  business  connected  with  a  committee 
for  the  distribution  of  relief,  and  had  told  us  that 
he  should  not  be  home  till  late  at  night.  Nina 
und  I  were  alone  in  the  drawing-room  when  our 
kind  old  friend,  Colonel  Labaudi&re,  was  ushered 
in.  He  asked  for  Augustine,  and  was  evidently 
disappointed  at  finding  him  absent. 

Noticing  something  unusual  in  his  manner,  I 
asked  him  was  it  anything  of  particular  moment. 
Nina  startled  us  both  by  saying,  in  a  calm,  quiet 
voice,  "  Colonel  LabauditTe,  you  have  some  tid- 
ings that  concern  us !  "  Her  face  was  very  j^ale, 
Imt  perfectly  calm. 


Baid,  "  You  are  partly  right,  Mademoiselle  Nina. 
But — but — I  fear  to  raise  your  hopes  upon  so 
very  slight  a  foundation.     Had — " 

"  You  have  heard  something  of  L6on,"  Nina 
said  again,  in  the  same  quiet  manner* ;  one  that 
might  well  have  deceived  a  more  observant  person 
than  Colonel  Labaudiere,  who  was,  of  course,  ig- 
norant of  her  true  feelings. 

''  Well,"  he  said,  "  the  tnith  is  this.  Made- 
moiselle Renee," — turning  to  me,  as  to  the  most 
interested  person ;  he  knew  what  Leon  was  to  vif* 
— "  I  was  to-day  speaking  to  a  German  officer, 
who  informed  me  that  the  friend  about  whom  I 
was  making  inquiries  was  lying  wounded  in  an 
ambulance  at  Bugny ;  and  he  casually  mentioned 
that  there  was  there  also  a  young  French  officer 
of  the  name  of  Pe  Laborde.  He  did  not  know 
his  Christian  name,  and  was  under  the  impression 
that  he  came  from  the  south.  So,  dear  3Iade- 
moiscUe  "Rew^^,  ^'cv>\  XKVivX.  Tv^\i^\.w»  ^kw^^^ 


The  colonel  hesitatc.l,  fidgeted,   and  finally  1  Indeed,  vrevoi  O^^tq  tvc^X.  ^xvj^  ^\xws\%^  ^^mskv^^s. 
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war,  I  hUouIiI  hardly  have  Uiought  this  worth 
mentioning,  and  shoukl  not  have  named  it  to 
yoUy  but  for  Mademoiselle  Nina's  astuteness.  But 
as  I  was  going  to  Dugny  to-day,  I  thought 
Augustine  might  have  liked  to  have  accompanied 
me. 

*^  Take  Kenvc  with  you  instead,  colonel,"  said 
Nina,  still  calmly,  though  her  colour  went  and 
came.  The  same  request  had  risen  to  my  lips, 
hut  I  repressed  it. 

^^  With  pleasure,"  he  replied;  and  after  finding 
Nina  over-ruled  all  objections  as  to  being  left 
alone,  I  consented  to  go ;  and  he  left,  to  procure 
a  caniage  and  the  necessary  permit,  promising 
to  return  in  less  than  an  hour. 

When  he  had  gone,  Nina  and  I  grasped  each 
other's  hands,  and  looked  into  each  other's  faces. 
The  quick  flushing  and  fading  of  her  cheek  and 
the  wild  light  in  her  eyes  alarmed  me.  '*  Nina, 
dearest,*'  I  said  as  steadily  as  I  could,  "  you  must 
not  hope  too  much  from  this.  The  chances  are 
most  against  us.  This  young  officer  is  from  the 
south;  there  arc  many  families  of  De  Labordes." 

"  I  know,"  she  answered  quietly.  But  her 
calmness  was  more  alarming  than  violent  agita- 
tion ;  and  again  I  pressed  to  stay  with  her,  and 
leave  Colonel  Labaudicre  to  make  inquiries  and 
let  us  know  the  result.  But  I  saw  opposition 
was  useless ;  it  was  not  her  old  wilfulness,  but 
her  nerves  were  wrought  to  such  a  pitch  of  excite- 
ment, it  was  best  to  yiold.  So  I  lefl  her  under 
charge  of  Justine  and  Arnaud  (the  latter  was 
quiet  and  thoughtful,  and  gentle  as  a  girl  in 
those  sad  days),  with  many  misgivings  as  to  the 
result  of  the  long  hours  of  terrible  suspense  she 
would  have  to  endure,  whatever  the  end  might 
be. 

Before  the  ap[)ointod  time,  Colonel  Labaudiere 
arriveil,  and  we  drove  off.  Did  I  hope  ?  Did  I 
fear?  I  scai-cely  know.  My  mind  was  in  a 
whirl ;  my  heart  throbbed  with  heavy  muffled 
beats.  T  seemed  incapable  of  thought,  and  with 
that  strange  abstraction  which  at  times  of  such 
intense,  high-wrought  feeling,  comes  over  us,  I 
noticed  minutely  every  trivial  detail  in  the  cai*- 
riage — in  the  colonel's  person  and  dress — ^in  the 
streets;  at  the  same  time  hearing  and  replying  to 
his  rapid  flow  of  question  and  remark,  intended 
to  divert  my  mind  from  the  subject  which  he 


naturally  suppo^d  to  be  engrossing  it,  as  in  a 
sti'ange  dream-like  fashion  it  was. 

But  when  we  had  passed  through  the  Yin- 
cennes  gate,  no  trivial  sights  met  my  gaze  as  we 
drove  slowly  on.  Burned  and  battered  villig^s, 
ruined  homes,  scathed  woods,  ravaged  fields  and 
gardens;  and  ever  and  anon,  thickly  scattered 
round  the  road  along  which  we  passed,  rows  and 
rows  of  long  brown  mounds.  No  need  to  vk 
what  tfieif  were,  or  what  rested  beneath  theni. 
Under  one  such  lay  our  Victor's  bright  youig 
head.  But  not  among  these.  Tkat  unmarked 
g^ave  was  far  aM'ay  behind  us,  somewhere  on  the 
fatal  plain  of  Champigny.  Upon  us,  from  time 
to  time,  frowneil  the  batteries  that  had  robbed 
us  of  our  bes^  and  bravest.  Constantly  we  were 
stopped  on  our  weary  way  by  German  sentries, 
to  each  of  whom  our  papers  must  be  exhibited. 
Tn  the  distance  we  saw  the  enemy  still  hard  at 
work  in  their  artillery  trenches,  as  though  th(> 
conflict  were  not  yet  over.  "  They  fear  us  yet," 
Colonel  Labandi^re  said,  triumphantly  pointing 
to  them.  On  we  passed  through  the  blackened 
ruins  of  the  village  of  Grand  Drancy,  past  Le 
Bourget,  of  melancholy  fame,  whose  gray  stone 
walls  had  been  crimsoned  with  so  much  galknt 
blood.  It  seemed  as  if  the  journey  would  nerer 
end. 

At  last  we  crosscil  the  Soissons  railway,  and 
came  in  view  of  the  ambulance,  a  little  outside 
the  village  of  Dugny.  At  sight  of  the  row  of 
long  low  buildings,  half  tents,  half  sheds,  a  swift 
sudden  flash  of  realization  of  what  might  amit 
me  there  burst  upon  me ;  my  heart  stood  still,  or 
limbs  turned  cold,  a  sickness  as  <^  death  seiied 
me.  But  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  d 
the  central  tent,  and  Colonel  Labaudicre  helped 
me  out  and  whispered,  *'  Courage,  my  ohild  I " 

And  desperate  courage  came.  Witb  set  teeth 
and  clasped  hands  I  stood  by  and  listened  ivhik 
the  colonel  questioned  the  brisk,  lively  littk 
Swiss  doctor,  who  had  come  out  to  meet  us.  How 
his  easy,  cheerful  tones  jarred  on  my  quivering 
nerves !  "  Yes ;  there  was  a  young  man  named 
De  Laborde  in  the  ambulance." 

"An  officer?" 

"Yes— a  colonel.  No,  he  did  not  know  hi* 
baptismal  name.  Did  not  think  he  was  fiom 
Paris.     He  had  come  thither  from  Orleans.    But 
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vould  Mademoiselle  come  into  the  ward  aud  see 
or  herself? — the  patient  was  asleep  a  few  minutes 
igo,  probably  was  so  still ;  she  could  thus  satisfy 
lerself  without  disturbing  him." 

Yes ;  Mademoiselle  would  go. 

But  nothing  is  clear  to  me  except  that  I  fol- 
owed  the  doctor  into  a  long  tent-like  room,  on 
iftch  side  of  which  were  beds  with  wan,  suffering 
Kxmpants.  But  I  saw  nothing,  noticed  nothing, 
ill  my  conductor  stopped  before  one  half  up  the 
oom.  For  an  instant  my  eyes  were  dark ;  then 
me  look  at  a  worn,  pallid  face,  rendered  more 
^bastly  by  a  white  bandage  over  the  brow — at  a 
rasted  figure  whose  maimed  outline  was  only  too 
isible  under  the  light  covering — and  my  senses 
ailed .  I  was  conscious  only  of  a  soft  hand  laid  on 
aine — a  gentle  arm  thrown  round  me — a  low, 
weet  voice  in  my  ear,  saying,  "  Come  with  mc 
,  moment,  till  you  recover  yourself." 

I  found  myself  presently  in  a  small  room,  or 
ather  closet,  with  my  head  on  the  breast  of  a 
«Ie,  sweet-looking  girl,  who  held  a  glass  of 
rater  to  my  lips. 

"  Do  not  try  to  move,"  she  said  tenderly ; 
your  friend  is  asleep  still ;  "  and  she  drew  my 
lead  back  to  its  resting-place. 

The  bewilderment  of  joy  and  anguish  kept  me 
till  for  a  time.  For  that  pale  sufferer  was  Leon, 
fut  changed — oh ,  so  changed !  And  over  me  swept 
ike  a  flood  the  remembrance  of  the  bitter,  bitter 
idings  which  I  should  bring  him.  Of  that  I  had 
tot  thought  before.  I  could  not  think  then, 
[liat  keen,  sudden  mingled  joy  was  agony. 

Presently  that  sweet  voice  spoke  again :  '^  Made- 
aoiselle  need  not  fear  for  her  friend.  He  has 
offered  much,  and  suffering  leaves  deep  traces, 
iut  all  danger  is  past.  The  bandage  round  his 
lead  makes  him  look  worse ;  but  it  is  only  to 
elieve  a  violent  headache,  the  result  of  an  old 
round,  which  still  comes  on  at  times.  Ho  is 
low  almost  well." 

"Thank  God!"  I  murmured;  "oh,  thank 
3od ! "  Then  a  burst  of  tears  relieved  my  over- 
barged  heart,  and  enabled  me  to  tell  my  sym- 
pathizing companion  who  Leon  was,  and  how  we 
lad  deemed  him  lost  for  long  weary  months.  I 
ound  that  he  had  sent  in  a  message  as  soon  as 
he  gates  of  Paris  were  opened,  but  it  had  never 
eached  us  ;  and  receiving  no  reply,  he  had  con- 


cluded that  we  had  left  the  city  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege. 

"  You  are  his  sister  Rende,"  she  said;  "  he  has 
spoken  often  of  you.  The  sick  ones  always  love 
to  talk  of  their  home  and  friends,  and  I  have 
heard  much  of  yours.  Are  they  all  well — your 
mother,  and  brothers,  and  uncle  ?  " 

I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands.  "  Oh !  "  I 
moaned,  "  how  shall  I  tell  him.  Mademoiselle  ? 
Our  mother  is  dead,  our  Victor  in  a  soldier's 
grave,  our  Uncle  Lucien  a  prisoner  in  Germany; 
and  I  fear,  oh,  I  fear,  that  one,  dearer  to  him 
than  all,  is  sinking  broken-hearted  into  the 
grave !  *' 

"  But  he  will  return  to  her ;  she  will  yet  live." 

**  Ah  I "  I  said  mournfully,  "  love  cannot  con- 
quer death." 

A  spasm  of  anguish  passed  over  that  fair 
face,  and  the  low  voice  thrilled  with  pain  as 
she  answered,  "No,  Mademoiselle;  but  Christ 
can ! " 

"  Yes,"  I  said.     "  We  have  learned  that/* 

"  And  your  dear  brother  too !  "  she  replied. 
"Mademoiselle,  that  knowledge  cannot  be  too 
dearly  bought,  even  in  time. — ^  And  those  that 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him,' "  she 
murmured  as  if  to  herself. 

As  I  write,  how  plainly  she  ri.scs  before  me  { 
— this  sweet,  gentle  helper  in  need.  The  small 
drooping  head  with  its  closely  braided  masses  of 
dark  glossy  hair;  the  pale  oval  face,  with  its  deli* 
cate  features  and  large  mournful  eyes— eyes  that 
met  mine  with  such  a  fulness  of  tenderness,  of 
comprehension,  of  sympathy,  yet  bore  far  down 
in  their  liquid  depths  the  abiding  presence  of  a 
mighty  grief;  the  patient  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ness  of  the  small  sensitive  mouth ;  the  low,  plain- 
tive music  of  the  quiet  voice,  soft  and  thrilling  as 
some  master-melody  set  in  a  minor-key — often 
and  often  came  back  to  me  close  and  real  as  then. 
Not  without  reason. 

"  I  must  go  back  now,"  she  said,  after  a  short 
pause.  "Will  you  come?  Your  brother  will 
probably  be  still  asleep.  Or  shall  I  tell  him  you 
are  here  ?  " 

"  Will  not  the  shock  of  seeing  me  at  once  be 
too  much  for  him  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  think  not.     He  is  stronger  thaik    ^*=*^  ^^^n^n 
pose.     The  cha\i%<^  v^  ^<^\i^^<^:^  ^^xN^^^^^"^ 
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but  bad  you  seea  him  a  month  ago,  you  would 
iind  it  less  difficult  to  believe  how  well  he  is — 
compai'atively.  And  if  you  are*  beside  him 
when  he  wakes,  he  will  take  in  your  presence 
gradually,  before  his  perceptions  are  fully  alive, 
li'  you  are  returning  to  Pans  this  evening,  your 
time  will  be  but  short." 

I  rose,  and  again  that  little  soft  hand  was  laid 
on  mine.  Its  touch  affected  me  curiously  even 
t]ien,  and  often  recurs  to  me  now.  It  was  such 
a  timid,  clinging  clasp,  as  of  one  who  craved  and 
needed  a  strong,  loving  hand,  to  hold  it  fast 
through  life's  sunshine  and  storms. 

L^n  still  slept.  My  companion  motioned  me 
to  a  seat  that  stood  at  Uie  head  of  the  bed;  and 
then  with  light,  practised  hand,  removed  the  band- 
age without  disturbing  the  sleeper;  and  once 
more  I  gazed,  through  a  mist  of  thankful,  happy 
tears,  on  the  dear  familiar  face.  Now  tlie  high 
pale  forehead  was  uncovered,  with  the  dark  hair 
falling  from  it  in  its  accustomed  curve,  the 
change  was  less  startling,  though  my  tears  fell 
fast  as  I  thought  of  the  sufferings  of  which  that 
hollow  cheek  and  crippled  frame  spoke  with  mute 
eloquence.  He  slept  so  long  that  I  feared  our 
time  would  pass  thus.  The  city  gates  closed  at 
five,  and  the  wretched,  half-starved  horse,  that 
had  with  difficulty  dragged  us  thither,  would 
with  still  greater  take  us  back  over  the  muddy, 
worn-out  roads.  But  after  what  seemed  to  me 
an  age  of  waiting,  the  beloved  eyes,  that  we  had 
so  long  deemed  sealed  in  death,  opened,  and 
fixed  themselves  at  once  on  my  face.  Another 
moment,  and  we  were  clasped  in  a  long,  close  em- 
brace, in  which  each  learned  how  sore  had  been 
the  other's  heart-hunger.  Life  gives  us  few  such 
moments  of  crowning  bliss.  But  even  that  was 
tempered.  Soon  back  upon  my  shrinking  spirit 
rushed  the  remembrance  of  the  anguish  in  store 
for  L^n. 

''  Let  me  look  at  you,  Rcnee,"  he  said  at  last. 
How  those  loved  tones  thrilled  through  my 
heart !  How  the  loving  light  of  those  dark  eyes 
filled  it  with  rapture  that  was  almost  pain! 
"  My  poor  darling,"  he  said  tenderly,  "  you  must 
have  suffered  sorely.  You  are  changed,  my 
Ren6e;  your  dear  Jace  looks  sadly  pale  and  worn." 
If  he  thought  me  changed,  what  would  he  think 
of  Nina  ? 


'*  And  you  have  been  in  Paris  all  thLs  time?' 

"  Yes." 

"  And  it  has  fared  hardly  with  you  ? '' 

I  could  not  answer.  Then  his  eye  fell  on  mr 
black  dress,  and  the  light  faded  from  his  fice. 
"Which  is  it,  Renee?"  he  whispered.  "Our 
mother  ? ''     I  bowed  my  head. 

F(v  a  moment  he  turned  away  his  face,  then 
laid  his  hand  on  mine  and  said,  '^  This  is  no 
shock  to  me,  Ben^  dear.  I  knew  it  must  he  so.'' 
And  he  listened  calmly  while  I  briefly  told  him 
how  she  had  faded  and  died.  ^^  She  died  rejoic- 
ing in  Jesus,"  I  finished  by  saying.  "  Leon,  we 
have  learned  to  know  Him  as  '  the  way,  tlie 
truth,  and  the  life.' " 

A  lightning  flash  of  gladness  shot  from  liis 
eyes  as  he  said,  **  All,  Ren6e,  all  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  answered;  "all,  unless,  indeed, 
Uncle  Lucien."  And  for  a  moment  we  were 
silent  while  Leon's  unspoken  thanks  went  up  to 
God.  Then  he  said,  "  Now  tell  me  of  the  rest 
Are  all  well  ?  " 

"  Nina  will  be  when  she  has  you  back  again," 
I  answered  evasively. 

"  WiU  be  1     Is  she  ill  now,  then  ?  " 

"  No ;  but,  0  Leon  1  her  heart  has  been  almost 
broken  for  you,  and  for  what  she  said  and  did 
that  last  unhappy  night." 

"Does  she  care  so  much,  then?"  he  asked 
brokenly. 

"  Care !  0  Lton,  she  lotes  you  f  '*  I  answerei 
**  When  you  see  her,  you  will  know  how  she  hn 
suffered  and  repented." 

"  My  Nina !  "  he  murmured  with  infinite  teo- 
demess ;  then,  withdrawing  his  hand  from  nuse 
(his  only  one,  alas  I)  he  covered  his  eyes  for  • 
few  moments,  and  when  ho  replaced  it,  they  were 
moist  with  tears,  but  full  of  a  soft,  happy  Uglit 

"  Now  tell  me  of  yourself,  L^n,"  t  said  hm- 
riedly;  "we  have  mourned  you  as  lost  einoe 
Sedan." 

"  You  have  not  told  me  yet  of  the  rest  at  home, 
and  you  see  me  here  now,  Renee.  There  is  BOD^ 
thing  more — Augustine  ?  " 

**  Is  well,  and  at  rest  in  Christ,  Leon." 

"  Then  it  is  Victor?"  I  could  only  ansirff 
with  ray  tears.  Over  his  untimely  fate  tad 
Uncle  Lucien's  captivity  we  wept  together;  sad 
I  had  barelv  time  to  hear  the  outline  of  Leon* 
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story  before  Colonel  Labaudiere  returned.  But 
that  is  all  I  need  to  record  here.  He  had  in- 
deed fallen  desperately  wounded  in  one  of  those 
heroic  cavalry  charges  at  the  close  of  the  fatal 
day  of  Sedan.  When  he  recovered  conscious- 
ness, more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  battle,  he 
found  himself  tenderly  watched  and  cared  for  by 
a  farmer  and  his  wife,  upon  whose  land  he  had 
fallen,  for  the  sake  of  an  only  and  beloved  son 
who  was  with  Bazaine  s  army.  They  had  found 
him  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  conveyed  him 
home,  secretly,  lest  he  should  fall  into  German 
hands.  They  were  simple,  ignoi-ant  people, 
and  the  idea  of  endeavouring  to  communicate 
with  his  friends  never  occurred  to  them;  and 
when  his  senses  returned,  it  was  too  late — the 
Prussian  army  lay  between  him  and  Paris. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  and  skilful  nursing  of 
the  good  farmer  and  his  wife,  he  recovered  suffi- 
ciently— though  still  suffering  from  the  ball, 
cvhich  had  lodged  in  and  partially  shattered  his 
ankle — to  make  his  way  across  the  country  and 
join  the  army  of  d'Aurelles  do  Paladine.  There 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  battalion,  and 
fought  through  the  brief  campaign  of  the 
Loire,  falling,  again  desperately  wounded,  at  the 
battle  of  Beaune-le-E.olande,  on  the  28th  of  No- 
rember.  His  right  arm  was  amputated,  and  a 
few  days  after  he  was  brought  up  to  Lagny, 
the  depot  for  transport  to  Germany.  There  the 
ligatures  of  his  arm  broke,  and  his  case  was 
considered  so  desperate  that  he  was  placed  in  the 
unbulance,  then  at  Lagny,  to  die.  ^^  And  I  should 
have  died,  Benoc/'  he  said,  *'  but  for  her," — indi- 
cating the  fair,  pale  girl,  whose  slight  figure, 
in  its  simple  black  dress,  came  out  in  strong  re- 
lief against  the  white  beds  as  she  flitted  in  and 
»at  among  them. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  ''  I  asked. 

'^  An  angel  in  goodness  and  sweetness,  a  woman 
In  tenderness  and  sympathy,"  he  answered.  "  Her 
Dame  is  Leonie  St.  Hilaire.  Beyond  this,  and 
that  this  horrible  war  has  rendered  her  homeless 
md  friendless,  I  know  nothing." 

At  this  moment  Colonel  Labaudiere  came  in. 
Tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  was  huaky, 
iH  he  grasped  Loon's  hand,  and  stammered  out  a 
>>rdial  greeting.  He  grieved,  he  said,  to  hurry 
ne  away ;  but  time  pressed,  and  he  understood 


fi'om  the  doctor  that  there  was  now  no  objection 
to  Leon's  being  brought  home,  as  soon  as  aiTangc- 
ments  could  be  made  with  the  Prussian  authori- 
ties :  these  he  would  undertake  himself.  So  witli 
a  lingering  embrace,  and  a  few  whispered  words 
of  love  from  Leon  for  Nina  and  the  brothers,  we 
parted — I  with  the  hope  of  returning  next  day. 
But  before  I  left  the  ward — and  of  this  I  have 
been  glad  ever  since — I  went  up  to  Leonie  St. 
Hilaire,  and,  with  faltering  voice,  thanked  her 
for  her  care  of  my  brother.  Very  deep  and  fuU 
was  the  sympathy  in  those  soft,  mournful  eyes; 
and  with  a  heart  too  full  for  speech,  I  clasped 
her  slight  frame  to  my  breast,  and  pressed  my 
quivering  lips  to  those  sweet,  sorrowful  ones. 

^'  Gt)d  is  very  good,  to  let  me  be  a  help  and 
comfort  to  any  one.  Mademoiselle,"  she  said; 
'^  but  the  work  and  the  power  are  his  own.  I 
thank  him  for  your  joy,  from  my  heart." 

Yes,  and  tliat  heart  a  broken  one,  crushed  by 
a  life-long  bereavement.  I  know  her  story  now. 
But  from  the  depths  of  her  own  grief  came  forth 
that  tender  sympathy,  like  the  odour  from  a 
bruised  rose,  ta  soothe  and  cheer  other  hearts. 


CHAPTER  XXVir. 

THE    SHADOW    OP    DEATH. 

"  We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night> 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low  ; 
While  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  ebbing  to  and  fro.** 

Hood. 

That  homeward  journey  seems  to  me  like  a  dream; 
it  was  really  longer  and  more  tedious  than  that 
of  the  morning,  but  I  did  not  feel  it  so.  Indeed, 
I  saw  nothing  with  my  outward  eyes,  heard  no- 
thing with  my  xjutward  ears.  Joy,  joy  unspeak* 
able,  for  the  brother  that  was  lost  but  was  founds 
that  was  dead  but  was  alive  again,  mingled  with 
mournful  yearnings  for  those  who  should  have 
shared  it,  with  anxious  gladness  for  Nina.  But 
joy  never  kills,  I  told  myself,  as  I  hurried  along 
the  labyrinth  of  narrow  atreets  through  which 
Colonel  Labaudiere  led  me,  the  nearest  war 
home;  the  poor  jaded  horse  having  positively 
refused  to  drag  us  past  his  stable.  At  the  door 
we  parted,  and  I  entered  the  house  to  which  I 
was  bearing  the  stranger- guest,  Joy.  Justv&s& 
was  the  first  to  receive  the  glad  tidings, 
was  in  the  drawing-room.^  %k\!k&  \siV^  \£iA» 
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not  occur  to  mc  that  she  would  be  listoniug  for 
the  cai'riage,  and  I  wondered  she  did  not  meet 
me: 

With  boating  heart  I  opened  the  door.  It  was 
already  dark,  and  the  room  was  but  dimly  lighted 
by  one  large  lamp.  But  it  showed  me  Nina^s 
figure  crouching,  rather  than  lying,  on  the  sofa, 
with  Amaad  on  a  low  ottoman  beside  her.  Both 
started  up,  and  Nina  came  forward  with  a  face 
so  agonized  with  apprehension,  with  eyes  so  wild 
with  mingling  hope  and  fear,  that  I  was  terrified. 
^  My  darling,"  I  said,  at  once  taking  her  cold 
outstretched  hands  in  mine,  ^^  God  has  been  very 
tiiercifal  to  us  I " 

*^  Oh,  it  is  Leon  I  our  Leon !  "  iVmaud  cried. 

'^  Yes,  Nina  darling,  he  lives ;  God  has  spared 
him  to  us,"  I  said. 

But  she  stood  like  a  statue ;  then  raising  her 
hands  to  her  head  with  a  low  cry,  as  of  intense 
physical  pain,  she  tottered,  and  would  have 
fallen  had  I  not  caught  her  in  my  arms  and  laid 
her  on  the  sofa.  .  All  our  efforts  failed  to  resti»rc 
her  to  consciousness,  and,  greatly  alarmed,  I  sent 
for  Dr.  Vaud.  '*  What  I  feared,"  he  said ;  "  nerve 
and  brain  overtasked  for  weeks — fever  Las  net 
in  !  "  And  when  at  last  her  blue  eyes  opened, 
they  were  wiUl  and  vacant  with  delirium.  Oh, 
the  agony  of  those  houi-s,  when  Augustine  and  I 
stood  by  her  bed,  and  listened  to  her  incohci*ent 
ravings  !    Had  LSou  only  been  spared  for  this  ? 

The  next  day  brought  no  change,  nor  many 
days.  Augustine  bore  the  sad  tidings  to  L^oq 
on.  the  second  day ;  and  on  the  third,  thanks  to 
Colonel  Labaudiere's  exertions,  he  was  allowed 
to  come  home.  Poor  Leon!  whatahome-oomingi 
I  cannot  dwell  upon  it  even  now.  Yet,  perhaps, 
anxiety  for  the  living  subdued  the  anguish  of  our 
sorrow  for  the  dead.  Dear,  dear  Leon!  what 
must  he  not  have  felt  as  he  stood  once  more  be- 
side the  home-hearth,  with  only  Augustine,  Ar- 
naud,  and  me  to  welcome  him  I  Wliat  a  conflict 
of  pain  and  joy  filled  our  hearts  as  he  feebly  and 
with  difi&oulty  ascended  the  stairs  up  which  his 
free  elastic  6tep  passed  so  lightly  of  old !  But  he 
was  back ;  he  was  ours  still ;  our  Leon,  our  long- 
lost  and  deeply-mourned ;  and  that  strong  over- 
flowing joy  had  the  mastery.  Crippled  and  worn 
with  suffering  and  sorrow,  but  our  own  Leon — 
another,  and  yet  the  same. 


He  was  much  exhausted  with  the  long,  tedious 
transit  from  Diiguy,'  and  foi*  tlio  fiibt  few  dajg 
he  was  unable  to  leave  lus  rj[K>in;.  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  wed^  he  rallied  sufficiently  to  move 
about  the  houfle— ^feebly,  oh,  so  feebly  J  Tetn 
would  gather  as  I  contrasted  tlie  clutiQge  from 
his  old  proud  bearing,  and  lithe  active  frame. 
They  do  so  even  yet. 

I  had  little  time  with  him  that  .first  week. 
Nina  continued  in  the  same  distrcs^ijig  state,  aiui 
I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  to  Auguatiue'tf  tender 
care.  Nina's  consciousness  lilul  never  even  bio- 
mentarily  returned;  long  fits  of  heavy  siuper 
alone  alternated  with  paroxysms  .o£  delirium, 
l^e  latter  were  not  violent,  but  harrowing  in 
the  extreme  in  their  plaintive  m<aimfuliiess,  asd 
revealing  to  my  aching  heart  a  depth  of  conflict 
and  suiffering  at  which  \  shuddei*ed,  past  as  1 
knew  it  to  be  then,  were  the  issue  .of  her  illncv 
Ufe  or  dc^th.  All  the  old  darkness  of  those  fiilt 
sad  months,  before  the  light  of  Christ's  love  biJ 
illumined  it,  resteil  upon  her  burdeuod  spirit; 
and  that  haunting  dread  of  Leon's  displeesaii 
and  alienation,  the  strength  of  which,  baseless  9» 
it  was,  I  had  little  understood,  weighed  upon  her 
wiUi  a  fearful  oppression.  It  was  piteous  to  sat 
her  wring  her  small  wasted  hands,  and  beseecb 
him  not  to  look  so  sternly  upon  ber-<-not  to  tom 
away  from  her  so  coldly — to  &pcak  one  word, 
only  one  word  of  forgiveness,  before  aha  died. 
She  always  spoke  of  him  as  alivc^  but  her  miai 
seemed  only  to  have  retained  the  impression  of 
his  being  spared  to  us,  to  give  added  intensity  to 
her  suffeiiug. 

Once  only  Leon  saw  her.  She  waa  lying  vitlt 
her  violet  eyes  half  closed  and  dim,  with  the  ^^ 
of  fever  on  her  wasted  cheek.  Her  rich  hrovB 
hair  had  been  cut  closely  round  her  bonuag 
temples,  and  fearful  indeed  must  have  been  tie 
change  he  saw  in  tlie  Nina  of  the  present  from 
the  blooming,  radiant  Nina  of  the  past.  .  I  oo&ld 
not  bear  to  see  the  look  so  full  of  lovo  and  angaiBh 
witli  which  he  watched  her.  And  when  the  fevered 
lips  began  to  moan,  and  the  voice,  usually  so  lov 
and  sweet,  then. so  high-pitched  and  thin,  to  oU^ 
those  mournful  pleadings  to  the  Leon  who  stood 
unrecognized  beside  her,  even  hia  fortitude  failed, 
and  he  left  the  room, — to  return  no  more  till  the 
last  terrible  night  of  agonized  watching.    Tk 
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violent  Lcadache  tnd  prostration  that  followed 
4lrew  fprtli  a  strong  protest  from  Dr.  Vaud  against 
his  seeing  her  again  as  she  then  was ;  and  under 
promise  of  being  at  once  summoned  if  any  change 
took  place,  and  that,  should  the  tvorst  oome, 
he  should  be  allowed  a  last  farewell,  ho  sub- 
mitted. 

Sometimes,  when  she  lay  in  stupor,  Justine 
took  my  place  beside  her  bed,  and  I  had  thus  a 
lew  half-hctirs  with  L^n — all  too  brief  for  what 
we  had  to  tell  each  other.  Bnt  in  them  I  learned 
how  bliessedly  and  truly  L6on  and  Nina  were  one 
in  faith  and  hope.  The  words  spoken  by  the 
young  Bavarian  officer  on  the  battle-field  of 
Worth  had  been  Leon's  hope  and  stay,  when  he 
lay  stretched  for  weary  weeks  on  his  bed  of  suf- 
fering at  the  farm-house  of  Frenois.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  during  the  few  stormy  weeks  of  the 
Loire  cattpaign;  but  the  Living  Word  above  sup- 
plied the  lack  of  the  written  Woi-d  below,  and 
gave  him  hope  and  peace.  But  the  work  com- 
menced by  Conrad  von  Edelstein,  Karl's  almost 
idolized  friend — for  he  indeed  it  was — ^was  fin- 
ished by  the  gentle  L6onie  St.  Hilaire.  Prom 
her  sweet  lips  he  drank  in  streams  of  living 
ivater,  drawn  fresh  from  their  fountain  in  Godjs 
Word  of  life ;  and  from  her  hands  he  received, 
when  able  at  last  to  read  from  it  for  himself,  a 
French  Bible — a  plain,  roughly  bound  one,  but 
with  which  she  parted  with  such  evident  pain, 
that  he  had  scrupled  to  accept  a  gift  that  some 
f^ecret  and  tender  association  rendered  so  costly. 
But  she  answered :  "  '  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  thMi  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me.*  The 
one  who  g^ve  me  that  Bible,  for  whose  sake  I 
prize  it,  would  have  done  the  same."  She  never 
«poke  of  herself,  he  said,  save  to  testify  to  the 
love  and  sympathy  of  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  utter 
ilesolaiion.  What  she  had  been  to  many  in  that 
ambulance,  eternity  alone  would  reveal. 

Very  full  and  deep  was  the  sympathy  and 
affection  between  Augustine  and  L6on  in  those 
trying  days.  One  gleam  of  outer  sunshine 
reached  us— a  letter  from  Uncle  Lucien.  He 
was  at  Frankfort,  had  been  ill,  but  was  then  bet- 
ter, and  looking  forward  to  being  amongst  us 
again  in  a  few  weeks.  No  shadows  clouded 
the  pleasure  with  which  we  anticipated  his  re-  | 
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turn;  for,  with  the  exception  of  dear  little  Lilian's 
death,  he  knew  the  worst  for  us;  unless,  indeed, 
as  seemed  so  fearfully  probable,  wc  lost  our  Nina 
too.  But  his  loyal  heart  vras  sore  for  France. 
Of  course  Augustine  at  once  sent  him  the  glaJ 
tidings  of  Leon's  safety. 

At  last  the  crisis  of  Nina's  illness  came.  It 
was  a  battle  between  fever  and  death  and  youtii 
and  Hfe — ^that  we  knew.  And  the  odds  were 
fearfully  against  her.  Exhausted  with  long  pri- 
vation, and  labour,  and  sorrow,  naturally  fragile 
and  delicate,  the  thread  of  hope  was  very 
feeble. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day.  She  had 
lain  for  hours  in  a  heavy  stupor ;  the  fever  flusli 
had  faded  from  the  sunken  cheek,  but  Uic  pulse 
was  failing,  the  sands  of  life  ran  low.  Dr.  Vaud 
signified  his  intention  of  watching  with  us  through 
the  night,  and  bade  me  call  Lton.  That  mes- 
sage smote  my  heart  like  a  death-knell.  A  few 
minutes  L^on  lingered,  locked  in  his  own  room 
— I  knew  for  what  purpose — then  entered,  pale, 
but  calm  and  firm.  He  sat  one  side  the  bed,  I 
the  other.  Dr.  Vaud  in  a  large  arm-chair  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  but  in  full  view  of  tlie 
sufferer.  By  his  directions  I  continually  poured 
a  spoonful  of  cordial  between  the  pale  lips, 
which  was  mechanically  swallowed ;  and  while 
the  latter  was  done,  hope  remained.  He  knew 
the  state  of  things  between  Nina  and  Lton,  of 
course,  and  cautioned  the  latter  to  draw  back 
behind  the  curtain,  in  case  consciousness  should 
return  suddenly,  lest  the  shock  should  be  too 
great. 

In  breathless  anxiety  we  watched  and  waite<l. 
The  doctor  had  told  us  it  would  be  a  hopeful 
sign  if  she  woke  up  conscious ;  safety,  if  she  then 
dropped  into  a  quiet  sleep.  The  midnight  chimes 
rang  out  softly  in  the  deep  silence;  still  she 
moved  not.  Hour  after  hour  was  pealed  forth 
from  the  city  towers ;  still  no  change.  Bat».at 
what  nurses  call  "the  turn  of  the  night,"  the 
dark  blue  eyes  opened,  and  A^tia  looked  up  at 
me  once  more.  At  me,  not  at  him  who  watched 
with  such  intensity  of  agonized  suspense  the 
other  side  her  bed.  Ho  drew  back  into  the 
shadow  of  the  curtain,  as  I  bent  over  our  darVwa, 
and  spoke  her  name. 

A  faint  smile  Uglvtodlkftx  %\;^^\.^%^^^a^^ 
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wliitipered  in  her  own  dear  voice — but,  ali !  so 
weak  and  low — "  Have  I  been  ill,  Renee?" 

"  Darling,  yes,"  I  answered,  as  I  gave  her 
some  nourishment. 

"  Ah !  I  remember,"  she  said,  and  closed  her 
eyes  wearily.  For  a  few  seconds,  perhaps — they 
almost  seemed  hours — she  lay  still ;  then  open- 
ing her  eyes,  and  fixing  them  searchingly,  steadily 
on  my  •Dace,  she  said,  ^'  Have  I  been  dreaming, 
Benee,  or  did  we  hear  of  Leon  ?  '* 

**  It  was  no  dream,  darling,"  I  answered.  *'  God 
has  indeed  given  him  back  to  us." 

A  troubled  look  swept  over  her  face  for  a 
moment,  then  passed,  and  she  continued,  in  feint 
yot  clear  tones :  ^'  When  he  comes  home,  Reneo, 
autl  I  am  gone,  tell  him  that  I  loved  him  always 
— first  and  last.  And  ask  him  to  forgive  me. 
I  have  60  longed  to  hear  his  own  voice  tell  me 
ho  did  so,  before  I  died  1     But  that  cannot  be." 

"  Dearest  Nina,  it  can  I " 

A  bright  glad  light  came  into  her  large  soft 
eyes,  and  she  breathed  rather  than  said,  ^'  Is  he 
here,  then,  at  home  ?  " 

"  Darliog,  yes ;  can  you  bear  to.  see  liim  now?" 

"  It  unud  be  now,"  she  answered. 

^*  He  is  here,  dear  one,  beside  you." 

"  Lift  me  up,"  /she  said.  As  I  did  so,  Leon 
rose  and  stood  by  the  bedside.  She  saw  him  at 
once,  "  Leon,"  she  said,  "  forgive  me  I  oh,  for- 
give me ! "  and  stretched  out  her  hands  towards 
him.  But  as  he  took  them  in  his  own,  and  bent 
low  over  her,  the  pale  lips  quivered,  the  white 
eyelids  dropped,  the  head  fell  back  heavily  on  my 
aim.  Leon  passed  his  round  her,  as  I  withdrew 
niine,  and  laid  her  back  on  the  pillow.  Dr.  Yaud 
came  forward  hastily,  as  I  turned  towards  him 
iu  despair.  The  rigid,  stone-like  anguish  of 
Loon's  face  I  shall  never  forget.  Dr.  Vaud  him- 
self poured  a  spoonful  of  cordial  between  the 
white  lips.  In  vain;  the  unswallowed  liquid 
flowed  back. 

"  She  has  fainted,"  he  said.  "  Si)eak  to  her, 
Leon.     Your  voice  may  rouse  her  yet." 

"Nina!"  Leon  called;  "Nmal"  in  his  own 
deep,  clear  tones,  piercing  and  tremulous  with 
unutterable  agony  and  love.  And  at  the  first 
sound  of  that  beloved  and  long  unheard  voice, 
the  blue- veined  lids  quivered,  a  faint  sigh  heaved 
the  bosom. 


"Nina!  my  Nina!"  he  said  again;  and  then 
those  large  wistful  eyes  opened  once  more.  Leon 
had  sunk  upon  his  knees  bedde  the  bed,  and 
bent  his  face  close  over  hers.  She  gazed  into  it  a 
moment  with  a  full,  sweet  look  of  perfect  content 
and  peace,  and  then  wliispered  softly,  "  Kiss  me, 
dear  Leon." 

His  warm  tears  fell  fast  as  he  did  bo  again 
and  again.  But  they  were  tears  of  thankful  joy ; 
for  from  that  moment  he  knew  his  treasure  was 
spared  to  him.  Her  thoughts  were  of  a  last 
farewell ;  his  of  two  severed  lives  blended  thence- 
forth in  one,  for  time  and  for  eternity.  She 
closed  her  eyes  in  exhaustion ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments Dr.  Vaud  whispered  softly  to  L^on,  "  She 
is  asleep ;  lay  her  do\N'n  gently.  Thank  God, 
she  is  saved ! " 

Yes,  from  that  moment  our  fears  for  our  dar- 
ling's life  were  at  rest.  The  strife  bad  beensorCr 
the  victory  hardly  won,  but  youth  and  life  had 
gained  it.  For  some  hours  she  slept,  and  woke 
at  last  to  find  the  face  of  her  found  lost  one  still 
bending  tenderly  over  her.  Then  she  under- 
stood, and  a  glad  calm  look  of  love  and  peace 
beamed  from  her  dear  eyes  as  L6on  whispered, 
"  My  Nina !  my  darling !  my  own  !  God  has 
spared  us  to  each  other.  We  shall  thank  and 
serve  him  together  yet." 

When  she  slept  once  more,  Dr.  Vaud  peremp- 
tonly  ordered  us  both  to  bed ;  she  would  need 
nothing,  he  said,  but  sleep  that  night,  and  he- 
meant  to  watch  the  rest  of  it  himself.  We  must 
not  have  such  pale,  worn  faces  when  Nina  should 
be  enough  awake  to  sec  them.  So  we  went^ 
with  hearts  overflo\nng  with  thankful  joy,  fiist 
to  bring  the  glad  news  to  Augustine,  and  then 
to  unite  in  his  burst  of  grntitnde  and  praise. 

For  many  days  Nina  w;;^  too  w;;ak  to  speak,  or 
even  to  listen,  passing  almost  all  her  time  in 
sleep,  or  in  gazing  with  a  iiilness  of  content  at 
L^on,  who  rarely  left  her  side  except  at  night 
No  explanation  was  given  or  needed ;  the  two 
tried,  loving  hearts  had  met — they  were  one. 

But  Nina's  strength  soon  began  to  retnia 
rapidly,  and  L^n  improved  daily.  Yet  even  the 
deep  joy  of  Nina's  recovery  coidd  not  take  awar 
the  anguish  of  those  vacant  places,  or  fill  the  void 
left  by  those  hushed  voices.  But  those  ^J^ 
were  very  sweet,  and   calmly  happy;    and  at 
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length,  when  Nina  could  be  lifted  from  her  bed 
to  the  Bofa,  and  she,  L^n,  and  I  talked  of  the 
blessed  truths  that  had  been  our  comfort  through 
the  past  mournful  months,  we  grew  even  cheer- 
ful. 

Dr.  Vaud  objected  to  Nina's  mind  being  drawn 
to  the  past ;  but  she  loved  to  speak  of  mamma, 
of  Victor,  of  little  Lilian.  Yet  it  was  long  be- 
fore she  could  bear  any  allusion  to  what  had 
befallen  L^n  during  those  six  long  weary 
months  of  absence  and  suffering.  The  most  dis- 
tant reference  to  that,  or  to  our  own  feelings 
about  him,  blanched  her  lips,  and  brought  a  look 
of  distressing  trouble  to  her  dear  face.  So  we 
carefully  avoided  it. 

She  never  in  any  way  alluded  to  Leon's  bodily 
loss.  I  had  dreaded  its  effects  upon  her  at  first ; 
but  the  only  token  of  her  feeling  about  it  was 
her  tender  solicitude  and  consideration  for  him 
in  all  things,  lest  his  still  feeble  strength  should 
be  overtasked. 

They  were  a  touching  sight,  those  two  lovers, 
80  long  and  bitterly  parted,  so  sorely  tried  and 
changed, — ^Nina  with  her  small  sweet  face,  pale 
almost  as  the  petals  of  a  lily,  with  the  large  vio- 
let eyes  still  languid  with  weakness,  and  the 
short  locks  of  glossy  brown  hair  curling  slightly 
on  the  fair  forehead,  giving  her  a  look  of  almost 
child-like  innocence,  which  made  the  traces  of 
past  suffering  yet  more  mournful;  L^n  with 
deep  lines  of  pain  and  sorrow  on  liis  handsome 
face,  the  sad  evidences  of  long-endured  agony  in 
the  halting  step  and  crippled  frame.  So  much 
loss  of  outward  beauty  in  both,  so  much  inward 
gain.  Happy  tears  would  spring  to  my  eyes, 
sometimes  to  Augustine's  too,  he  told  me,  as  we 
watched  them ;  and  our  hearts  would  rise  in 
grateful  adoration  and  thankfulness  to  Him  who 
had  so  wonderfully  spared  them  to  each  other. 
Very  deep  and  tender,  almost  solemn  in  its 
strength,  was  their  chastened  affection.  No 
cloud,  no  doubt,  no  question,  shadowed  the  trustful 
love  of  the  sweet,  restful  face,  ever  turned  towards 
L^n's.  How  could  there,  when  such  a  fulness 
of  unutterable  love  and  tenderness  beamed  from 
those  dark  eyes,  and  thrilled  in  evciy  tone  of 
that  beloved  and  long-silent  voice ! 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

S£V£&£D  TICS. 

"  And  what  to  her  sUU  be  Um  end? 
And  what  to  me  remains  of  good  ? 
To  her.  perpetual  maldenbood, 

And  unto  me,  no  second  friend.'* — TEsaraox. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  transpiring  without?  We 
scarcely  cared  to  know.  Of  the  result  of  the 
ne^tiations  L^on  and  Augustine  were  agreed 
and  assured.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  victorious 
enemy  would  be  less  exacting  now  that  the  prize 
was  in  his  grasp.  France  was  at  his  mercy; 
nothing  remained  to  her  but  to  bow  her  neck  to 
the  chain.  L^on  considered  it  a  deadly  error 
that  peace  had  not  been  concluded  after  Sedan. 
The  Prussian  king  had  declared  he  fought  not 
against  the  French  people,  but  against  their 
ruler.  And  the  struggle  had  even  then  been 
proved  to  be  so  fearfully  uneven. 

But  I  will  not  write  oi  the  ''  might  have  beens  " 
and  the  ''  oughts"  and  the  '^ifs"  with  which 
Paris  rang  at  that  time.  Instead  of  accepting  the 
past  as  a  most  bitter  but  salutary  lesson,  and 
conning  its  painful  teachings,  the  people  of  France 
looked  round,  as  usual,  for  scape-goats,  and  found 
them  in  plenty.  Divided  councils,  heartbuniings, 
and  recriminations,  among  our  leaders — discon- 
tent, sullenness,  and  rebellion,  among  the  masses 
— roused  the  apprehensions  of  the  thoughtful 
gazers  from  the  watch-towers. 

It  was  wonderful  how  qiuckly  the  city  resumed, 
in  measure,  at  least,  its  normal  aspect — even  be- 
fore that  dark  day  when  the  hosts  of  the  con- 
queror entered  her  gates.  The  armistice  was 
t^vico  extended, — for  five  days  on  the  16th,  in 
return  for  the  capitulation  <tf  Bclfort,  our  one 
unconquered  fortress ;  and  again  on  the  22nd, 
when  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed. 
The  National  Assembly  met  at  Bordeaux,  and 
M.  Thiers  was  appointed  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

On  the  Ist  of  March  peace  was  signed, — that 
peace  for  which  we  had  so  longed,  which  cost 
France  so  dear.  Signed  amidst  the  tearo  of 
statesmen,  the  indigpmnt  protest  of  individtuds, 
the  mournful  wail  of  a  nation's  despair,  it  yet 
did  not  save  us  the  brimming  drop  in  oo:^  ^ssss^- 
of  humiliation,  the  entry  of  the  German^ 
into  the  heroic  caV^  ^^\stf3ft.\k3b^V<£^  *^^'^^^*^ 
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for  more  llian  four  long  months.  Historians  will 
too  faithfully  record  the  terms  of  that  peace, 
which  cost  France  two  of  her  fairest  provinces 
and  millions  of  her  gold.  But  we  reck  little  of 
the  latter.  What  is  gold  to  blood — to  dis- 
honour— to  death? 

With  the  exception  of  Augustine,  who  had 
occasion,  on  one  of  his  errands  of  mercj,  to  pass 
up  part  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  where  the 
Bavarian  troops  had  picketed  their  horses,  piled 
their  arms,  and  lighted  their  fires,  we  saw  and 
heard  nothing  of  the  German  occupation.  The 
quarter  of  the  city  they  occupied  was  remote  from 
our  own,  and  our  hearts  swelled  with  indignation 
when  we  heard  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
population  of  Paris  had  made  a  holiday  sight  of 
the  humiliating  spectacle.  The  papers  had  en- 
treated the  people  to  let  the  Prussians  find  only 
a  city  of  silence, — of  deserted  streets  and  closed 
shutters;  but  the  Parisians  ever  rush  to  ex- 
tremes. Some  battalions  of  Belleville  National 
Guards  had  seized  some  guns  and  conveyed  them 
to  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  threatening  to 
defend  the  city  against  the  dishonour  of  the  hos- 
tile occupation ;  but  all  passed  off  quietly.  The 
Germans  retired  as  they  had  entered,  unmolested, 
except  by  a  jeering  crowd  of  ouvriers,  gamins, 
and  women. 

Of  outward  things  in  those  days  I  took  little 
heed ;  my  mind  turned  wearily  from  the  dreary 
contemplation  of  the  troubled  sea  of  public 
events,  the  giant  billows  of  which  had  indeed 
sunk  low,  but  on  whose  troubled  breast  floated 
the  weeds  and  wrecks  of  the  cruel  storm,  the  last 
wailing  echoes  of  which  had  not  yet  died  away. 
In  the  spell  of  Leon's  beloved  presence  the 
broken  charm  of  home  returned,  and  mind  and 
body  had  been  too  sorely  strained  for  rest  not  to 
produce  a  reaction  of  weariness  and  depression. 
I  was  not  ill,  but  L^n  and  Augustine  insisted 
on  considering  me  so,  and  treating  me  with  all 
the  care  and  tenderness  that  a^ection  lavishes  on 
a  beloved  invalid..  But  I  was  only  weary,  and 
perhaps  a  little  weak  and  overworn^  Still  the 
rest  and  the  tenderness  were  very  welcome,  and 
I  was  quite  well  enough  to  do  all  the  services 
my  darrling  needed.  She  was  gaining  strength 
daily,  though  still  looking  painfully  weak  and 
Srml.    . 


The  day  of  the  evacuation  of  Piuri«  by  the 
German  troops  is  chiefly  marked  in. my  calendar 
as  the  one  on  which  Nina  first  left  lier  roorn^ 
supported  by  the  arm  that  was  to  be  her  eaithly 
stay  through  life.  I  feared  that  her  soliciivde 
lest  I  should  overfatigue  myself  was  making  her 
try  to  seem  too  well ;  but  the  next  day  she  was 
still  better  and  brighter,  and  from  that  day  she 
improved  rapidly. 

On  the  aftemooi)  of  the  14th  of  Mardi,  ihe, 
L^n,  and  I  were  together  in  the  drawing^roon, 
when  we  heard  the  aound  of  a  carriage  a^fooaeh- 
ing  slowly,  and  a  noise  as  of  many  feet  and  loud 
angry  voices.  We  rose  and  went  to  the  window. 
Our  ears  had  told  us  correctly :  within  a  few  yarda 
of  the  house  was  9i  hired  carriage,  surrounded  by 
a  mob,  some  clinging  to  the  horses,  some  climb* 
ing  the  steps,  and  all  yelling,  '*  A  baa  lea  PrW' 
siens,*'  and  other  stronger  and  more  objeetionable 
expressions. 

Nina  trembled,  but  Leon  laughed,  and  said : 
^'  There  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,  Nina  \  oaljr 
some  foolhardy  Prussian  receiving  aa  unplea- 
sant testimony  of  Parisian  regard.  I  can  flee  a 
blue  uniform  in  the  carriage.". 

At  this  moment  the  wearer  of  the  unifbna 
pnshed  back  the  man  that  stood  on  the  «tep,  and 
attempted  to  open  the  door, 

"It  is  Karl  Erhardt V*"  we  exclaimed  simul- 
taneously. "L^n  turned  at  onoe,  aaying,  *'I 
must  go  and  speak  to  these  foolish  feUoivs." 

But  Nina  clung  terrified  to.  h{d  arm,  and  raiaed 
a  white  imploring  face.  L^n  smiled  aa  he  gently 
unloosed  her  clasping  hands,  saying .  tendedy, 
"There  is  no  cause  for  fear,  love;  but  Karl  is 
fiery,  and  a  word  from  me  may  preyeftt.  hiia 
further  annoyance. ' '  In  another ;  moment  lie  wai 
in  the  street.  < 

The  crowd  ceased  shouting;  and  listened  to 
him  with  the  respectful  sympathy  his  appeaianoa^ 
and  that  of  others  who  had  becai  eimilar  &i&ffmif% 
never  failed  to  excite,  while  he  6aid>  in  a  dear, 
pleasant  tone,  "My  friends  I  this  g^atleman  was 
my  friend  long  before  the  war  broke  out. .  Whea 
I  was. a  stranger  and  ill  in  his  coi^try,  his  mother 
nursed  me  as  tenderly  as  my  own.  And  to  one 
of  his  countrymen  on  the  battle^eld  I  owe  what  if 
dearer  to  me  than  life  itself.  True  Frenchmen  can 
never  be  ungenerous,  even  to  their  enemies  1 " 
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A  Parisian  mob  is  ever  fickle,  swayed  by  the 
impulM  of  the  moment,  aBd,  except  when  goaded 
to  a  pitch  of  savage  fury,  good-natured.  They 
at  once  made  way.  Karl  sprang  from  the  car- 
riage and  grasped  Leon's  hand  with  both  his. 
Some  of  the  crowd  even  cheered  feebly  as  they 
came  into  the  house. 

Karl's  wonder  and  delight  at  finding  Leon 
restored  were  of  course  very  great,  and  at  first  I 
thought  he  looked  as  well  and  animated  as  of 
old.  But  when  the  excitement  of  the  first  greet- 
ings had  subsided,  and  we  had  to  tell  him  of  our 
loeses,  the  bright  colour  faded  from  his  dark 
cheek,  and  I  noticed  lines  round  his  mouth,  and 
a  shadow  under  his  bright  dark  eyes  that  spoke 
rather  of  soitow  than  of  pain.  He  had  been 
slightly  wounded,  he  told  us,  by  the  accidental 
bursting  of  a  shell  while  he  was  su[>crintending 
the  removal  of  some  guns  about  a  week  pre- 
viously; but  the  hurt  had  been  nothing,  only 
invaliding  him  for  three  or  four  days,  and  pre- 
venting him  returning  home  with  a  detachment 
of  his  division  that  had  been  the  first  to  leave. 
His  family  had  much  to  be  thankfnl  for,  he  said, 
as  his  uncle  and  his  three  brothers  were,  like 
himself,  returning  home  safely  and  speedily.  Th  is 
brooght  the  conversation  back  to  our  bereave- 
ments, and  Karl  listened  with  deep  interest  while 
we  told  him  of  the  gathering  and  the  breaking 
of  that  dark  cloud  above  us,  and  of  the  heavenly 
light  that  illumined  them. 

And  then  I  did  a  very  foolish  thing  Before 
the  noise  in  the  street  distracted  ns,  we  had  been 
looking  at  some  photographs  that  L^n  had  in 
his  pocket-book.  In  his  haste  he  had  left  it  open 
on  the  table,  and  while  he  was  speaking  to  Karl 
of  the  hope  upon  which  his  own  soul  was 
anchored,  I  took  from  it  Conrad  von  Edelstein's 
card ;  and  when  L^n  had  finished  speaking,  I 
placed  it  in  Karl's  hand,  saying,  "  You  must  tell 
your  friend  hew  much  we  owe  him,  Karl ! " 

I  had  thought  to  kindle  a  flash  of  glad  sur- 
prise. I  lighted  instead  the  smouldering  anguish 
of  a  bitter  grief.  The  card  dropped  from  his 
hands,  as  he  buried  his  face  in  them  with  a 
smothered  groan.  And  if  he  wept,  they  were 
tears  that  did  not  dis^^ce  his  manhood. 

Too  well  we  all  understood  what  this  meant ; 
but  it  was  onlv  for  a  moment.     Karl  took  his 


hands  from  his  face  when  I  said  brokenly,  "  Oh ! 
forgive  me,  Karl;  I  did  not  know!  " 

**  Pardon  rather  my  weakness,'*  he  said  hoarsely ; 
**  but  the  wound  is  fresh  and  deep.  You  thought 
to  give  me  pleasure," — his  voice  failed,  but  pres- 
ently he  went  on,  "  and  the  thought  of  the  joy 
it  would  have  been  to  me  to  have  done  your  bid- 
ding, to  him  to  have  received  your  message,  was 
too  much. — I  fear  I  am  over-agitating  you,"  he 
said,  turning  to  Nina,  who  was  weeping  bitterly. 

"No,"  she  said;  "but  I  am  sorry,  oh!  so 
sorry.  But  Karl,  *  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord.  They  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them ! '  Ls  it  not  &y 
truly  with  your  friend  ?  " 

"  It  is  indeed,  Mademoiselle  Nina,"  he  answered 
earnestly ;  "  but  there  is  not  one  on  earth  who 
can  take  his  place  with  me.  He  has  been  three 
months  in  his  grave,"  he  added,  "  but  I  did  not 
know  it  till  a  day  or  two  ago." 

"  His  poor  mother,"  I  said,  "  and  Thekla." 

"  My  poor  Thekla,"  he  answered,  "  keep  your 
pity  for  her,  mademoiselle.  His  mother  is  not 
parted  from  him.  They  are  both  with  Jesus. 
Strange  to  say,  no  letter  from  Thekla  reached 
me  till  the  dav  after  I  heard  of  Conrad's  death. 
I  have  been  constantly  on  the  move  in  the  north 
and  west,  employed  in  various  ways." 

"  Is  she  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  God ;  but  in  bitter  sorrow.'' 

We  were  silent  for  a  time,  and  then  Karl 
said,  "  You  will  like  to  hear  of  my  friend.  The' 
news  came  to  me  strangely.  I  knew  his  regiment 
was  in  the  south,  and  hoped  he  was  with  it,  and 
well;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  accident  that 
caused  my  wound  I  was  placed  in  an  ambulance 
at  Dugny.  Directly  afterwards,  a  fair,  sweet- 
looking  girl  entered  the  ward,  in  place  of  a  Sister 
of  Charity  who  had  been  there  when  I  was  brought 
in.  I  saw  pale  agonized  faces  light  up  as  she 
went  from  one  to  the  other.  I  felt  strangely 
draAvn  to  her ;  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
be  other^'ise.  She  attended  the  doctor  on  his 
rounds,  and  afterwards,  taking  a  small  Bible  from 
her  pocket,  went  from  one  pallet  to  another, 
reading  beside  each  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  At  last  she  came  to  me.    Her  gentle  face^  ^^^ 
its  patient  ssadness,  looked  so  worn  atvd  '^ 
that  I  could  nol\i^«Lx\k«t\\w>\\^^N^^sfiCvsi^«> 
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ovidently  overtasked  strength ;  but  before  I  could 
say  so,  a  poor  dying  fellow  the  other  side  the 
room  feebly  called  to  her,  and  I  asked  her  to  lend 
me  her  Bible,  as  I  was  quite  able  to  read  for 
myself.  A  moment  she  hesitated,  then  placed  it 
in  my  hand.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I 
recognized  in  it  Conrad's  Bible, — ^his  mother's 
parting  gift !  It  was  some  time  before  the  lady 
was  released,  and  my  heart  was  torn  with  anxiety 
and  fear.  And  when  at  last  she  came  I  learned 
all.  In  the  bitterness  of  my  own  grief  I  was 
blind,  and  sorely  must  I  have  tortured  the  crushed 
heart  of  that  gentle  girl.  For  Conrad's  death 
had  left  her  desolate  in  life  and  widowed  in 
heart  This  I  learned  afterwards.  Early  in 
October  my  friend  had  been  quartered  for  ten 
days  at  her  father's  house,  and  that  was  time 
enough  for  two  such  hearts  to  meet.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards  Conrad  was  shot  by  a  franc- 
tireur  in  a  wood  near  the  village  in  which  she 
lived.  There  she  sought  and  found  him.  He 
was  brought  to  the  house  of  her  father,  who  died 
a  day  or  two  afterwards.  And  there,  after  some 
weeks  of  suffering,  my  Conrad  died  too." 

As  I  listened,  a  conviction  grew  upon  me  that 
the  destined  bride  of  poor  Conrad  von  Edelstein 
was  no  other  than  L6onie  St.  Hilaire.  And  it  was 
even  so.  Karl  was  deeply  moved  at  the  strange 
coincidence  by  which  her  lonely  hands  had  fin- 
ished the  work  begun  by  him  she  loved  so  well. 
How  our  hearts  yearned  over  that  gentle,  sor- 
rowful girl,  as  Karl  told  us  of  the  terrible 
catastrophe  that  hod  completed  her  desolation — 
the  burning  of  her  home,  and  the  death,  by  a  ball 
in  the  temple,  of  her  last  surviving  friend  and 
protector,  a  faithful  old  servant.  Since  that 
dreadful  day  she  had  lived  only  to  minister  to 
the  needs  and  sufferings  of  others.  But  now  her 
strength  had  failed  utterly,  and  the  next  day  she 
was  to  accompany  Karl  to  Munich,  where  she 
would  find  a  home  with  her  fellow-mourner, 
Thekla  von  Edelstein.  I  can  only  give  the  out- 
lines of  this  sorrowful  story  here,  but  the  names 
of  Conrad  von  Edelstein  and  Leonie  St.  Hilaire 
are  written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  our  hearts  and 
memories. 

Karl's  time  wias  short,  but  he  could  not  leave, 
he  said,  without  seeing  us  once  more,  and  thank- 
ing us  for  our  past  kindness.     It  was  the  first 


day  he  had  been  allowed  to  travel.  Before  he 
left,  he  begged  of  L6on  an  account  of  what  had 
befallen  him  during  the  months  we  supposed  him 
dead.  L^on  looked  apprehensively  at  Nina; 
but  she  said  calmly,  '^  Tell  Karl,  Leon ;  *'  and  he 
did  so  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Augustine,  who  had  come  in  soon  after  Karl, 
accompanied  him  to  the  city  gates,  lest  he  shoald 
again  be  exposed  to  annoyance — the  people  of 
Paris  were  so  terribly  jealous  of  strangers  just 
then.  Poor  Karl ! — I  recalled  my  old  fancy  of 
David  and  Jonathan.  The  picture  was  then 
complete,  only  it  was  the  David  that  had  fallen. 

That  evening,  after  the  long  rest  which  we  had 
insisted  upon  her  taking,  Nina  surprised  us  by 
saying  suddenly,  in  a  low,  calm  voice :  '^  Beaee. 
you  must  not  mind  any  more  speaking  to  me  of 
the  time  we  thought  we  had  lost  L^n. — Aod, 
L^on,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  to-night  all  that 
happened  to  you.  When  Karl  spoke  of  the 
patience  and  sweetness  of  that  poor  L^nie  St 
Uilaire  under  her  terrible  grief,  I  felt  ashamed  of 
my  morbid  weakness.     So  tell  me  aZZ,  Leon ! " 

"  My  darling !  can  you  bear  it?  "  he  asked. 

'^  I  can  bear  anything  here,"  she  said,  as  be 
drew  her  head  upon  his  breast.  '^  0  Leon !  bow 
good  Gk>d  has  been  to  us ! " 

And  since  that  night  we  have  known  all; 
not  indeed  all  the  suflering  of  mind  or  of  body— 
that  was,  and  still  is,  veiled  from  us  as  much  as 
possible.  Later  we  learned  with  great  joy  tbat 
the  good  farmer  of  Frenois  and  liia  wife  had  been 
blessed  with  the  return  of  their  only  son,  safe 
and  uninjured. 

Only  the  day  after  Earl's  visit,  I  was  crossing 
the  vestibule  when  the  outer  bell  rang.  Why 
did  I  tremble  ?  Who  can  explain  those  subtle 
influences  that  affect  our  frames  so  marvellously, 
so  incomprehensibly?  During  Nina's  ilbcss 
Aug^tine  had  brought  in  a  boy,  whose  parents 
and  friends  were  dead,  to  assist  Justine  and 
Louis.  It  was  his  duty  to  open  the  door;  I 
drew  back  into  the  library  while  he  did  so.  An 
elderly  gentleman  entered,  without  speaking.  It 
was  almost  dark,  and  at  first  I  did  not  recc^i^^ 
the  figure.  But  when  a  voice  said,  "  Where  )& 
Mademoiselle  Een^e,  boy?^'  I  sprang  forward 
and  was  clasped  in  t)ie  arms  of  Uncle  Lucien ! 

We  had  thankful  hearts  tbat  night|  anil  the 
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dark  Bhadows  of  bereavement  did  not  fall  so 
heavily  upon  tliem  as  they  did  when  L^on  came 
homo ;  for  it  was  only  dear  little  Lilian's  place 
that  was  freshly  vacant  to  him,  and  the  deep  joy 
of  seeing  Leon's  filled  once  more,  and  his  much- 
loved  Nina's  sad  face  bright  with  happy  love,  lit 
up  the  foreground  of  the  Present,  bringing  it 
vividly  out  from  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the 
Past.  Even  the  pain  of  Leon's  personal  loss  was 
softened ;  yet  it  was  perhaps  a  greater  blow  to 
Uncle  Lucien  than  to  any  of  us.  He  had  been 
80  proud  of  Leon's  soldierly  bearing  and  talents. 
And  now,  just  when  France  needed  such  as  he 
80  much,  his  career  was  ended.  Poor  Uncle 
Lucien !  the  snows  of  ten  winters  seemed  to  have 
fallen  on  his  head  in  that  last  melancholy  one. 
His  figure  was  bowed  and  his  step  feeble,  but  his 
heart  still  high,  and  true,  and  sanguine  as  of  old. 
Bitterly  as  he  mourned  the  degradation  and  de- 
solation of  France,  his  faith  in  her  future  was 
still  undimmed. 

His  captivity  had  been  less  trying  to  him  than 
our  fears  had  anticipated.  He  spoke  with  can- 
dour and  gi-atitude  of  the  kindly  and  courteous 
treatment  he  had  everpvhere  received  from  the 
Germans;  and  admitted  that  the  charges  of 
gross  neglect  and  monstrous  inhumanity  to  their 
prisoners  were  wholly  imdeserved.  That  some  of 
them,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war, 
had  suffered  cruelly,  was  undoubtedly  true ;  but 
such  sufferings,  owing  to  the  wholesale  natures 
of  the  catastrophes  which  threw  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  on  their  captors'  hands  at  once, 
were  inevitable.  He  had  had  a  severe  illness  at 
Frankfort,  brought  on  by  grief,  chagrin,  and  the 
privations  and  exposure  of  outpost  duty,  but  had 
received  every  kindness  and  attention. 

There  were  two  things,  however,  which  he 
could  not  forgive  the  Germans,  of  which  he  could 
not  speak  without  burning  indignation:  these 
were,  the  bombardment  and  the  occupation  of 
Paris.  The  inhumanity  and  superfluous  barbar- 
ism of  the  one,  the  ungenerous  and  humiliating 
exercise  of  triumph  and  insolence  in  the  other, 
stung  him  to  the  quick.  And  most  of  his  friends 
shared  these  sentiments.  Tet  every  Frenchman 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  reckoned  upon 
a  triumphal  entry  of  Berlin  as  its  crowning  glory  ! 
But  that  was  quite  another  thing,  they  said.     I 


confess  I  could  never  quite  see  it  to  be  so.  I 
suppose  because  I  am  neither  a  politician  nor  a 
patriot. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  OBOWKED  HOPE. 

"  Ob,  weep  no  moro !  there  jet  is  balm 
la  OUead  1    Love  do^  evec  shed 
Kich  healing  where  it  nestles,  spread 
O'er  desert  pillows  some  green  palm  I 

"  God's  Ichor  fills  the  he«rt8  that  bleed, 
■The  best  fmlta  load  the  taroken  bongh ; 
And  in  the  wonnds  our  sufferings  plough. 
Immortal  Lore  sows  sovereign  teed." 

Ge&axd  Massst. 

With  the  return  of  Uncle  Lucien,  the  calmly 
happy,  restful  time  that  followed  Nina's  deliver- 
ance from  death  came  to  an  end.  How  it  was 
I  can  scarcely  tell,  but  a  weight  of  vague  anxiety 
and  depression  seemed  to  settle  down  upon  us, 
and  Nina*8  recovery  came  to  a  standstill.  Uncle 
Lucien  at  once  threw  himself  with  impetuous 
eagerness  into  the  troubled  sea  of  politioB,  and 
our  house  and  table  became  a  gathering-place 
for  political  conflict.  The  anxious  questionings 
of  the  present,  the  veiled  answers  of  the  future, 
and  the  dark  memories  of  the  past,  were  thus 
unavoidably  brought  home  to  our  weary  hearts 
and  minds. 

And  there  was  cause  enough  for  disquiet  over 
and  above  the  hostile  occupation  of  so  many  of 
our  provinces  and  forts,  the  crippled  state  of  our 
national  resources,  and  the  misery  and  desolation 
of  our  country.  These  bitter  fruits  of  war's 
Upas-tree  were  mingled  with  others  even  more 
deadly.  A  spirit  of  unrest,  of  insubordination, 
of  discontent,  ever  smouldering  among  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Paris,  had  been  gathering  in  force 
and  extent  during  the  siege,  and  now  seemed 
ready  to  burst  into  a  flame.  The  voice  of  the 
dreaded  "  Reds''  was  again  raised,  with  the  bale- 
ful watchword,  "  La  Commune."  Apprehoi- 
sions  of  a  coming  storm  lay  heavy  on  all  thought- 
ful minds. 

Dr.  Vaud  had  proposed  our  leaving  Paris,  as 
soon  as  Nina  should  be   ablcj   to   travd,  long 
before  this ;  and  the  only  thing  that  deterred  us 
from  doing  so  was  the  dislike  we  felt  to  the  i«5vi!ss» 
of  separation  after  our  recent  reunion,     ^-ro'^^ 
the  receipt   of   Uncle  Lucve.\!J%  Vs^Xrx.  nr^ 
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>vaited  for  his  coming,  and  we  knew  Inui  too 
well  to  droam  of  his  quitting  Paris  ^hen  he 
deemed  his  presence  might  bo  useful  to  her  and 
to  France.  And  that  he  would  not  do  so  in  the 
]uesent  state  of  things,  was  very  certain.  Augus- 
tine, too,  would  scarcely  leaye  the  ministry  he 
had  received  from  no  earthly  hands  or  anointing, 
but  from  the  pierced  hands  and  sealing  Spirit  of 
Him  who  had  spoken  in  his  opened  ears  the 
words,  "  Follow  thou  me."  Whom  he  was  fol- 
lowing by  "  going  about  doing  good "  in  his 
name,  by  preaching  through  him,  and  him  alone, 
'*  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  healing  to  the  broken- 
1 1  carted,  deliverance  to  the  captives,  recovery 
oi  sight  to  the  blind,  liberty  to  them  that  are 
bruised,"  and  to  all  "  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord."     So  still  we  lingered. 

One  morning  late  in  March,  Dr.  Vaud  had  a 
long  conference  with  L^on  in  the  library.  When 
it  ended,  the  latter  came  to  me,  with  on  agitated 
lace,  and  told  me  its  import.  We  had  all  noticed 
with  anxiety  and  regret  that  Nina  had  ceased  to 
gain  strength,  though  she  had  taken  her  usual 
place  in  the  family,  and  that  Leon  suffered  in- 
creasingly from  prostrating  headaches.  Arnaud, 
too,  was  thin  and  pale,  and  painfully  unchildlike 
in  his  ways ;  and  I  could  not  altogether  conceal 
the  weariness  and  depression  that  weighed  over- 
poweringly  upon  me.  So  I  was  quite  prepared 
to  hear  that  Dr.  Vaud  had  insisted  on  our  leav- 
ing the  scene  c>f  so  much  sorrow  and  suffering, 
for  a  time,  and  I  said  so. 

"Yes,"  Leon  said;  "but  that  is  not  all, 
Ren6e." 

His  manner  was  so  agitated,  that  my  nerves, 
which  are  not  so  easily  controlled  as  they  used 
to  be,  thrilled  with  terror.  **  Do  not  be  fright- 
ened, dear  Renee,"  he  said,  with  a  troubled 
smile ;  "  but — but — he  has  proposed — nay  urged, 
insisted  on — on  what  I  scarcely  dare  to  think  of, 
much  less  to  hope  for  V* 

I  was  silent ;  and  after  one  or  two  hasty  pac- 
ings of  the  room,  he  paused  before  me,  and  with 
eyes  that  seemed  as  if  they  would  read  my 
very  soul  with  their  anxious  questioning,  said, 
"Bende,  Dr.  Vaud  wishes  me  to  ask  Nina  to 
marry  roe  at  once." 

"  And  then  take  her  away  into  the  country?" 
I  said  quietly. 


*^  Of  course;  that  must  be  done  at  anyrate.'^ 

"  I  think  it  would  be  best,  Ldon/'  I  aosirered, 
"  for  you  and  for  her." 

His  eyes  flashed  with  glad  snarpiis^.  "  I)o- 
you  indeed,  Reoee?  For  f??e,  of  ^arse;  btif 
{or  her; — oh,  Ren^el" 

The  sadness  of  his  last  'worda  brought  tears  to- 
my  eyes.  "Dear  L^n,  yesj  perfect  rest  aiwf' 
quiet,  and  freedom  from  all  anxiety  and  etctU- 
ment,  are  so  indispensably  reqimiie  for  Nina: 
these  she  can  scaik^ely  feel  wliile  tliere  is  any 
possibility  of  a  second  separation  from  you;  anU 
you  know  now  how  fully,  how  ontirely  6he  i^ 
your  own,  how  devotedly  she  loves  you ! " 

"My  precious  darling!  Yes,"  he  answered; 
"but  oh,  Keti^Cj  how  can  I  ask  her  to  link  her 
fite  with  mine ;  she  so  young,  so  beautifal,  so 
tenderly  nurtured  ?  How  can  I  aak  her  to  share 
my  mined  fortunes,  my  blighted  prospects- 
shattered  in  health,  maimed,  dis6gured — " 

I  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  looked 
in  his  face  with  a  smile.  "  Ah,  Leon,"  I  said, 
"what  was  the  whole  worid  to  Nina  without 
you?  Would  she  lore  you  more  if  the  roll  of 
the  past  could  be  unfurled,  and  all  you  have  lost 
given  back?  Would  she,  or  you  either,  be 
without  the  deep  teachings,  the  earthly  trial  and 
loss,  through  which  you  hare  both  been  led,  by 
ways  that  you  knew  not,  into  a  oloser  anion,  a 
holier  fellowship,  a  more  enduring  partaenhip 
than  that  of  mere  earthly  love,  in  which  yoa 
stand  as  '  heira  together  of  the  grace  of  life^  ? 
No,  my  brother,  I  know  you  would  not !" 

L^on  folded  me  to  his  breast,  saying,  "  God 
bless  yon,  my  Ren^e,  and  make  me  worthy  of 
you  and  of  her!"  For  a  few  minutes  be  re- 
mained silent ;  then  I  said,  "  Now,  go  and  tell 
Nina  what  Dr.  Vaud  says." 

An  hour  afterwards,  when  I  joined  them,  I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  all  was  right.  My  darling 
threw  herself  into  my  arms,  vnih  her  sweet  eyes 
shining  through  happy  iearS,  her  lovely  face 
quivering  with  shy,  tremulous  jojr. 

"  So  you  are  willing  to  take  the  worn-out  ©W 
soldier,"  I  said.  The  look  with  which  sAie  laid 
her  hand  in  Leon's  was  beautiful  in  its  bumiltty 
and  trustful  love.     So  it  was  all  settled. 

On  the  third  bright  morning  of  April  she  and 
Loon  stood  together  before  God's  altar,  and  the 
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worJs  wero  spoken  that  roado  them  one  in  life, 
as  ibey  already  had  been  so  long  in  heart.  Deep, 
and  sweet,  and  sacred  was  the  pure  chat^tened 
joy  of  that  bridal.  Did  no  electric  thrill  of  sym- 
pathy pass  through  the  arure  sky  into  the  loving 
hearts  of  those  whose  presence  and  blessing  were 
so  yearned  for  that  day?  This  we  know  not. 
But  we  do  know  that,  at  a  bridal  feast  to  come, 
we  shall  yet  sit  down  with  them,  knowing, 
rejoicing,  and  loving  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Very  simple  and  quiet  was  the  marriage  cere* 
iiiony.  It  was  performeil  in  a  small  and  simple 
Protestant  church;  for  L^on  could  no  longer 
take  part  in  an  idolatrous  rite  and  pretended 
sacrifice  that  dishonoured  and  blasphemed  Him 
whose  **  one  sacrifice,"  "  once  offered,"  and  that 
lor  "ever,"  was  the  only  trust  of  himself  and 
his  beloved  bride.  This  was  of  course  a  trouble 
to  Uncle  Lucien ;  but  his  love  was  too  strong  to 
let  his  annoyance  cast  a  shadow  on  Lton  and 
Nina's  bridal-day.  Dear  Uncle  Lucien,  so  loyal 
and  true  of  heart,  yet  still,  alas !  clinging  to  the 
shadow  and  rejecting  the  substance.  But  per- 
haps not  wholly  so ;  the  memory  of  my  mother's 
unshaken  trust  in  the  authority  and  divine 
claims  of  the  Church,  while  she  clung  in  simple 
faith  to  the  cross  of  tlftit  crucified  Saviour  whose 
free  grace  and  infinite  love  are  veiled  and  hidden 
behind  the  hollow  pomp  of  its  imposing  and 
gorgeous  ceremonial,  gives  me  hope  for  him, 
and  for  many  such  as  he. 

The  only  guest  was  Colonel  Labaudiore,  and 
lie  at  his  own  request.  Very  lovely  tlid  Nina 
look,  in  her  pure  white  dress  and  transparent 
veil ;  her  8weet  colourless  face,  and  deep  violet 
eyes  full  of  love  and  peace^  and  the  short  clus- 
tering curls  round  the  pure  calm  brow,  giving  a 
look  of  almost  childish  youthfulness  to  the  small 
fragile  figure ; — and  Ldon,  with  the  deep  traces 
of  suffering  and  sorrow  in  his  noble  face,  softened 
and  almost  effaced  by  the  calm  brightness  of 
pix>ud  and  happy  tenderness  that  beamed  from 
the  dark  earnest  eyes  that  were  bent  with  such 
fulness  of  love  on  the  sweet  face  of  his  fair 
young  bride,  and  remaining  only  to  give  deeper 
meaning  to  the  solemn  joy  of  that  hour. 

The  bright  spring  sunshine  fell  in  a  flood  of 
living  light  on  Nina's  snowy  robes  and  veil  and 
pure  upturned  face,  and  on  IA)n  s  dark  hair. 


and  earnest,  thoughtful  brow,  as  they  knelt  to- 
gether and  received  the  pastor's  final  blessing. 
The  night  had  been  stormy,  the  morning  doudy, 
the  city  agitated  and  noisy,  but  now  the  dark- 
ness was  passed,  the  doubting,  the  unrest.  •  In 
the  little  sanctuary  no  distant  murmur  of  earth's 
disquiet  reached  us — only  heaven's  sunshine  and 
God's  own  words  of  grace  and  peace.  Happy 
omen  for  the  coming  life  of  those  who  had  now 
but  one  between  them.     As  such  we  accepted  it. 

''  The  Lord  bless  you,  and  keep  you :  the 
Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  you,  and  bo 
gracious  unto  you :  the  Lord  lift  up  his  coun- 
tenance upon  you,  and  give  you  peace,"  were  the 
words  that  fell  from  the  aged  lips  of  the  gray- 
haired  minister.  Full  and  deep,  and  strong  in 
hope  and  trust,  were  the  Amens  that  sealed  that 
blessing. 

But  afterwards  came  the  parting.  It  was  to 
be  but  a  brief  one,  for  Augustine  was  to  t^ce 
Aniaud  and  me  to  join  them  the  beginning  of 
tlie  following  week  ;  it  having  been  arranged  that 
we  were  all  to  spend  some  weeks  at  one  of  the 
farms  that  had  formed  pai-t  of  the  De  Laborde 
estate,  which  was  still  tenanted  by  its  old  occu- 
^mnty  a  worthy  man  whose  forefathers  had  tilled 
the  same  acres  for  generations  past,  and  whose 
wife,  an  old  and  attached  servant  of  the  family, 
had  nursed  Leon  and  jue.  The  strong  personal 
attachment  of  the  latter,  the  almost  feudal  rever- 
ence of  the  former,  for  all  of  the  name  and 
blood  of  De  Laborde,  insured  a  joyful  accept- 
ance of  our  proposal,  that  they  should  let  part 
of  their  large  old  house,  which  in  bygone  times 
had  been  a  place  of  some  pretension,  to  us  for  a 
time.  It  was  near  the  village  of  St.  Claude, 
some  twenty  miles  east  of  Rennes,  situated 
amidst  the  lovely  woods  and  hills  we  remem* 
bered  so  well ;  for  it  was  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
the  dear  old  home  of  our  childhood.  The  jour* 
ney  would  be  rather  long  for  Nina,  but  our 
hearts  turned  to  the  well-known  and  beloved 
haunts  of  other  days,  and  it  would  be  worth 
something  to  go  where  no  traces  of  War's  deso> 
lating  footsteps  were  visible.  The  good  couple 
were  overjoyed  to  receive  iis,  whom  they  still 
persisted  in  regarding  as  the  rightful  owneR^  ^ 
the  soil. 

Leon  and  Nina  were  to  start  «A.  q»\.?«^ 
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ling  by  easy  stages,  lest  the  jouraey  should  be 
too  fatiguing  for  the  latter.  There  was  little 
time,  and  perhaps  little  need,  for  farewells  and 
parting  tears.  Nina  changed  her  white  bridal 
robes  for  the  sables,  which  she  would  not  discard ; 
our  bereavements  were  too  recent  and  too  deep, 
and  other  hues  ill-beseemed  the  daughters  of 
France,  it  appeared  to  us,  in  those  days  of  gene- 
ral mourning. 

But  though  our  parting  was  to  be  so  brief,  my 
darling  clung  to  me  with  a  clasp  that  seemed  as 
if  it  would  never  untwine;  and  when  at  last 
L^on  gently  imloosed  the  clinging  arms,  and 
drew  one  through  his  own  to  lead  her  to  the 
carriage,  her  quiet  composure  gave  way,  and  she 
burst  into  tears.  It  was  little  wonder.  Partings 
had  been  fearful  things  to  us  of  late.  "  It  will 
not  be  quite  home  till  you  come,  Ren^e,"  were  her 
last  words.  **  Oh,  come  soon  ;  the  first  day  you 
can.  Promise  me,  Ren^e,  my  sister,  now!" 
and  L^n  echoed  them. 

I  stood  on  the  steps  and  watched  them  off. 
Nina's  sweet  face,  on  which  smiles  contended 
with  tears,  pressetl  close  against  the  carriage 
window  till  the  comer  of  the  street  was  turned. 
Augustine  had  preceded  them  to  the  railway 
station,  and  Amaud  had  begged  to  accompany 
him.  Uncle  Lucien  and  Colonel  Labaudi&re  had 
waited  to  see  them  off ;  then  they  both  hurried 
away  to  attend  a  political  meeting  of  importance, 
and  I  was  left  alone.     Oh,  how  alone ! 

For  a  few  moments  I  remained  standing  at 
the  door ;  no  one  was  astir  in  the  quiet  street, 
and  I  seemed  to  shrink  instinctively  from  enter- 
ing the  silent,  empty  house.  Then  I  turned  and 
went  up-atairs,  slowly,  wearily.  I  did  not  know 
I  was  80  weary  before;  certainly  it  was  a  day  on 
which  I  ought  to  have  been  glad  with  an  exceed- 
ing great  gladness, — gladness  for  the  crowning, 
in  light  and  life,  of  a  hope  long  shrouded  in  the 
mists  of  gloom  and  the  grave — a  hope  I  once 
wrote  dead,  buried. 

And  for  L4on  and  Nina  I  was  glad.  But  as 
my  slow  footsteps  fell  in  the  deserted  rooms,  and 
the  heavy  folds  of  my  black  dross  swept  with  a 
muffled  sound  against  the  old  familiar  furniture, 
A  faintness,  a  sickness,  a  horror  seized  me, — of 
the  heart,  not  of  the  body.  Yet  my  head  swam, 
and  my  limbs  failed.     Everywhere,  everywhere 


mementoes  of  the  dead  rose  before  me.  Each 
common  object  of  daily  life  and  ordinary  use 
stood  out  with  new  meaning, — new  aud  yet  old. 
With  a  vague  longing  for  some  refuge  from  tha 
tide  of  harrowing  memories  of  suffering  and  loss 
that  overwhelmed  my  sinking  spirit,  I  passed 
with  tottering  step  from  room  to  room.  In 
vain.  An  oppression  as  of  death,  a  luish  a^  of 
the  grave,  weighed  like  lead  in  the  haunted 
atmosphere.  I  sank  down  at  last  on  the  floor 
in  my  mother's  dressing-room,  burying  my  face 
in  the  cushions  of  the  couch  on  which  the  be- 
loved fragile  form  had  reclined  so  much  in  those 
last  sad  weeks  of  sorrow  and  decay. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  might  of  anguish  with 
which  the  past  rolled  its  torrent  force  of  deso- 
lation and  suffering  over  my  shivering  heart. 
Before  me  rose  with  terrible  distinctness  all  the 
sad  scenes  of  those  mournful  months.  Looks, 
and  tones,  and  touches  of  those  who  were  not, 
thrilled  my  soul.  All  the  long  agony  of  my 
mother's  slow  decay,  the  sharp  anguish  of  Vic- 
tor's untimely  fate,  the  mournful  pathos  of  little 
Lilian's  violent  death,  seemed  compressed  ia 
that  dark  hour.  I  did  not  weep ;  I  could  not 
But  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  every  flower,  every 
bud  of  promise,  had  been  gathered  from  mj 
earthly  path.  For  in  my  bitterness  of  spirit  I 
counted  L6on  and  Nina  as  lost  to  me  too.  Uo- 
grateful,  thankless  as  it  was,  with  my  darling's 
tears  scarcely  dry  upon  my  cheek,  with  Leon  s 
clasp  yet  lingering  upon  my  hand,  with  the  Iot- 
ing  tones  of  their  mingling  voices  yet  freshly 
in  my  ear,  breathing  the  same  tender  words, 
*^  Sister,  come  home  I "  I  counted  them  lost  io 
me,  even  as  the  dead.  But  I  will  not  write  of 
the  sinful  thoughts  and  feelings  of  that  dark 
hour.  In  the  presumptuous  impatience  of  reck- 
less pain  I  sinned  grievously.  Surely  the  re- 
membrance^ will  servo  to  keep  me  humble.  I, 
who  had  so  much  to  be  thankful  for — ^I,  whose 
dearest  earthly  wish  had  that  day  been  crowned 
— I,  in  whose  clouds  of  sorrow  so  bright  a  bow 
of  divine  hope  had  been  set,  called  upon  Him 
whose  patient  grace  and  perfect  love  had  been 
our  stay  through  the  feai'ful  past,  to  take  away 
my  life,  even  as  he  had  taken  all  that  made  H:e 
precious  I 

But  His  compassions  fail  not.     "  lie  knoweth 
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our  frame.  He  rcuiembcretli  that  we  are  dust." 
"  We  have  not  an  High-priest  that  cannot  be 
touched  Tvith  the  feeling  of  our  infirmitie$" 
"  Very  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy,"  for  my  sin 
he  sent  grace ;  for  my  sorrow^  healing ;  for  my 
rebellion,  love;  for  my  murmuring,  peace.  It 
was  through  Augustine  he  sent  them. 

The  weary  hours  wore  on,  but  I  moved  not 
till  I  felt  two  gentle  hands  laid  upon  my  shoul- 
ders, and  heard  the  words,  "  My  poor,  poor 
Ren^e !  "  spoken  with  &  depth  of  tenderness 
that  broke  the  spell  that  bound  me,  and  unsealed 
the  fountain  of  my  tears.  Very  tenderly  Augus- 
tine raised  me,  and  placing  me  on  the  sofa,  drew 
me  closely  to  his  breast  I  felt  his  warm  tears 
on  my  face,  and  clasping  my  arms  round  his 
neck,  I  wept  long  and  unrestrainedly.  Never 
till  that  hour  had  I  fully  appreciated  the  riches 
of  tenderness  and  sympathy  and  affection  that 
lay  deep  at  his  heart,  like  precious  gems  beneath 
still,  dark  waters.  The  quiet  reserve  of  charac- 
ter and  grave  thoughtfulness  of  manner,  that 
contrasted  strongly  with  L^n's  frank  geniality 
and  Victor's  impetuous  warmth,  when  added  to 
the  gloom  and  depression  that  had  gradually 
gathered  round  him  for  years  past,  had  raised  a 
barrier  between  my  heart  and  his.  It  was 
liroken  down  that  evening,  never  to  rise  again. 
The  words  he  spoke  to  me  then  I  have  never 
forgotten,  I  never  shall  forget.  I  have  heard 
him  speak  many  such  since,  but  no  draught  will 
ever  taste  like  the  crystal  flood  borne  to  the  lips 
of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  in  the  fieiy 
heat  of  the  sandy  desert,  by  one  who  meets  him 
unsought  in  that  hour  of  sorest  need  and  peril. 

And  as  such  came  the  living  waters  borne  to 
my  parched  and  failing  lips  by  Augustine's  hand 
that  day.  "Would  that  I  could  record  them 
here;  but  these  pages  have  already  grown  too 
long,  and  to  do  so  would  be  but  to  tread  again, 
as  we  did  in  memory  that  evening,  the  chequered 
path  whose  mournful  landmarks  I  have  already 
traced  in  them.  But  on  all,  the  dark  places  and  the 
fearful,  the  light  of  the  Sim  of  Righteousness  shone 
then,  and  there  was  healing  in  His  wings. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was.  I  suppose  I  was 
less  strong  than  I  thought,  and  that  while  any- 
thing remained  to  do  for  L^on  and  Nina  I  had 
not  felt  it ;  but  I  could  not  throw  off  the  depres- 


sion and  prostration  that  followed  the  violent 
agitation  that  had  overpowered  me  that  evening. 
I  had,  or  thought  I  had,  many  things  to  arrange 
and  settle  before  leaving  Paris ;  it  had  been  the 
wish  of  both  L^on  and  Nina  that  we  should  all 
have  gone  away  together  immediately  after  their 
marriage.  But  as  Uncle  Lucien  intended  re- 
maining, and  there  would  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  packing  to  be  done,  I  had  determined 
to  wait  at  least  a  week.  But  all  my  plans  were 
frustrated.  I  was  really  unable  to  do  anytliing  ; 
and  Dr.  Vaud  insisted  on  my  keeping  quite 
quiet  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  going  to  St. 
Claude  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

And  this  not  only  on  accoimt  of  my  health. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  the  city  daily  became  more 
alarming.  The  dispute  between  the  Government 
and  the  Belleville  battalions  respecting  tho 
cannon  seized  by  the  latter  was  still  imsettled ; 
the  dreaded  Beds  became  each  day  more  auda- 
cious ;  and  those  upon  whose  judgment  and  fore- 
sight we  most  relied  augured  ill  for  the  distracted 
city.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Vaud.  The  cool 
sense  and  shrewdness  he  brought  to  bear  upon 
passing  events  had  made  him  more  than  once  a 
true  prophet  when  the  terrible  Post  was  as  yet 
the  unveiled  Future.  And  when,  with  calm  yet 
persistent  earnestness,  he  insisted  upon  our  leav- 
ing at  once,  before  the  bursting  of  the  storm  with 
which  the  air  was  heavy,  and  acknowledged  that 
it  was  the  firm  conviction  that  such  a  tempest 
was  inevitably  impending  that  had  made  him 
urge  and  insist  upon  Nina's  hasty  marriage,  we  at 
once  decided  upon  following  his  advice .  And  on  the 
Friday  we  left  Paris — Augustine,  Amaud,  and  I. 

It  was  with  strangely  mingled  feelings  of  relief 
and  pain  that  I  saw  the  walls  of  Paris  recede 
from  us  as  the  train  bore  us  onward.  If  the 
scene  of  our  sorrow,  it  was  also  the  shrine  of  our 
precious  dust.  As  we  passed  on  through  the 
outskirts,  more  than  once  I  caught  sight  of  those 
long  rows  of  immarked  mounds,  beneath  one  of 
which  Victor  slept,  and  everywhere  were  traces 
of  the  recent  strife.  My  heart  sickened  and 
failed  me,  and  then  Augustine  made  me  lie  down 
in  the  carriage,  which  we  alone  occupied,  and  I 
knew  no  more  of  the  scenes  through  whicVv^^ 
passed  except  from  Amaud 's  exclamations,  '^''"^^^^ 
I  would  not  let  Auig^ssslvw^  x^^^^^Sk.   ^^^orss^ 
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I  knew  the  vcstigcp  oi  war  were  constantly  trace- 
able, and  I  was  weak  enough  to  give  way  to  the 
repugnance  I  felt  by  not  once  looking  from  the 
window.  But  at  Lc  Mans,  where  wo  stopped 
for  the  night,  spiked  helmets  were  every^vbere. 

The  evening  of  the  following  day  we  reached 
oar  destination.  Leaving  the  train  at  Rennes, 
we  proceeded  by  diligence  through  a  lovely, 
peaceful  landscape,  decked  in  all  the  delicate 
beauty  of  spring,  to  the  village  of  St.  Claude, 
where  the  good  farmer  Benoit  met  us.  The  sun 
had  set,  blue  mists  were  rising  from  the  valley, 
the  crescent  moon  nnd  one  or  two  stars  gleamed 
like  silver  in  the  clear  sky,  and  the  soft  rustle  of 
the  young  leaves,  as  the  scented  evening  breeze 
swept  gently  through  them,  alone  broke  the 
sweet  stillness,  as  we  threaded  the  wooded  lanes 
that  led  to  our  resting-place. 

At  last  the  old  house  rose  before  us,  peeping 
through  bowery  masses  of  trees  laden  with  snowy 
blossoms.  At  the  gate  stood  Leon  and  Nina. 
The  light  was  dim,  but  clear;  and  I  saw  the  glad 
bright  look  of  love  and  joy  in  my  darling's  face, 
as  she  stood  quivering  with  impatience  till  I  had 
descended  from  the  quaint  conveyance  in  which 
we  hod  come,  and  she  was  held  to  my  heart  once 
more.  I  saw  too  the  light  of  welcome  and  affec- 
tion in  Leon's  happy  eyes,  and  heard  the  tremu- 
lous thrill  of  emotion  and  tenderness  in  his  deep 
tones  and  her  clear  silvery  voice  as  they  spoke 
the  first  words  of  welcoming  lo^'e. 

And  I  had  calleil  them  lost  to  mo !  Only  to 
myself — and  for  one  brief  hour.  Never  since 
that  night.  But  the  memory  of  my  unworthy 
distrust  was  the  bitterest  of  the  many  that  swept 
over  me  that  evening. 

Nina  was  much  better,  and  happy— oh  I  so 
happy — with  a  deep,  sweet,  chastened  happiness, 
in  the  new  life  opening  before  her;  for  her  life 
was  Leon's  life.  And  for  him — ah !  she  was  to 
bim  more  than  all  he  had  lost. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

BROKEN   TlillEADS. 

"ilacten  to  a  closo 
Tliere,  centring  in  a  focus  rouml  and  neat. 
Let  all  your  xmyv  of  information  meet." — CowrsB. 

Trk  weekft  that  we  spent  at  the  pleasant  old 
farm  were  very  sweet  and  peaceful  ones,  but  of 


them  I  will  not  stay  to  speak.  For  now  I  ma»t 
bring  my  records  to  a  close,  only  pausing  to 
gather  up  a  few  of  the  broken  threads.  On  the 
doubly  fearful  events  of  the  second  si^e,  the 
terrible  fulfilment  of  Dr.  Vaud's  prophetic  fore- 
bodings, the  awfnl  havoc  and  ruin  that  followed 
the  rearing  of  the  Commxme's  hideous  hydra- 
head,  I  will  not  dwell.  With  deep  thankfulness 
we  rejoiced  that  only  the  far-off  echoes  reache<l 
us  in  OUT  quiet  retreat.  Of  course,  such  dee^ls 
and  scenes,  which  thrilled  even  alien  hearts  with 
horror,  could  not  fail  to  kindle  sharp  pain  in 
ours.  But  we  were  sheltered  and  safe,  and  we 
thanked  Gk)d  for  the  mercy  that  had  saveil  us 
from  participating  in  their  actual  endurance. 
Our  one  great  anxiety  was  Augustine,  who 
remained  in  Paris  during  the  second  siege.  Bnt 
he  was  about  his  Master's  work,  and  to  him  wc 
tiiisted  him,  if  not  confidently,  at  least  submis- 
sively and  hopefully.  Uncle  Lucien  liad  fortu- 
nately gone  into  the  provinces  on  a  political 
mission  when  the  cloud  burst  at  last,  and  after- 
wards he  spent  iiuist  of  his  time  with  us. 

It  was  many  weeks  before  I  could  recorer 
anything  of  my  usual  tone  and  spirit;  and  when 
at  first  I  told  Lton  of  my  purpose  of  writing 
down  briefly  and  simply,  as  best  I  could,  a  few 
gleanings  from  the  chequered  pages  of  the  past, 
he  earnestly  endeavoureil  to  persuade  me  to  give 
up  undertaking  what  could  not  fail  to  bring  past 
sufferings  and  fears,  and  present  bercavementis, 
so  vividly  before  me.  But  I  told  him  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  relief  to  give  vent  in  that  way  to 
the  thronging  thoughts  and  teeming  memories 
which  so  haunted  my  brain  and  heart,  sleeping 
and  waking,  and  of  which  I  cared  not  to  speak 
after  Augustine's  departure.  It  was  our  mutual 
wish  that  dear  Nina's  overwrought  nerves  and 
fragile  frame  should  not  be  taxed  by  any  allusion 
to  the  dark  days  in  which  she  had  borne  and  felt 
so  much,  except  when  she  herself  reverted  to  the 
subject.  And  that  was  seldom,  except  indeed  to 
dwell  with  reverence  and  love  upon  the  dear 
names  that  were  household  words  no  more ;  and  yet 
still  so  blended  with  our  thoughts,  with  our  lives, 
with  our  memories.  Her  sunny  nature  loves  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine— ^^^^  made  the  deep  shadow 
in  which  we  dwelt  so  long  so  very  terrible  to  her. 
And  it  appeared  to  me  that  oflen  an  oppresstve 
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dread,  on  iuiaginary  terror,  or  an  anticipated  evil, 
sinks  like  some  long-buried  fomi,  apparently  real 
and  substantial  in  its  fast-sealed  recess,  at  the 
first  breath  of  outer  air  into  a  heap  of  powdery 
dust — into  nothing.  The  repression  of,  and 
silent  brooding  over,  even  actual  and  crushing 
sorrows,  only  tend  to  morbid  exaggeration  of 
pain  and  regret.  So  it  seemed  that  the  mere 
ivriting  of  the  past  would  be  the  laying  down  of 
a  load  that  pressed  too  heavily  upon  my  mind. 
And,  with  his  usual  quick  comprehension  and 
sympathy,  L&on  let  me  take  my  way.  I  was 
right.  I  lay  down  my  pen  now  with  very 
different  feelings  from  those  with  which  I  took 
it  up. 

Two  months  have  passed  since  I  began  to 
write:  the  bursting  buds  have  swelled  and  escaped 
from  their  gummy  casings,  the  perfume  of  new- 
mown  hay,  the  scent  of  rose  and  honeysuckle,  is 
in  the  air  now,  instead  of  the  breath  of  violets 
and  the  delicate  odours  of  early  spring.  The  buds 
have  become  flowers,  the  flowers  fruit,  some  of 
them.  And  the  buds  of  hope  and  promised 
happiness  that  were  struggling  feebly  into  life  in 
my  heart  through  the  chilling  gloom  of  grief's 
winter,  have  done  likewise.  Watered  by  the  soft 
dew  of  healing  tears,  fanned  by  the  gentle  breezes 
of  tender  human  love,  expanded  by  the  warm 
sunshine  of  God's  tendciiiess  and  grace,  they 
bloom  now. 

But  the  fruitage  will  not  be  yet.  There  are 
still  hours  when  life  seems  very  blank — ^my 
heart's  most  sacred  shrines  very  empty,  and  the 
longing  for  those  who  left  us  in  the  shade,  to 
return  and  walk  with  us  in  the  sunshine,  very 
strong  and  deep.  But  we  can  think  and  speak 
calmly  of  them  now,  as  "not  lost,  but  gone 
before ;  *'  and  are  learning  more  and  more,  I  trust, 
to  look  forward  to  the  glad  meeting  in  the 
Father's  house  above.  It  is  no  longer  painful  to 
speak  those  beloved  names;  though  the  strong 
Iieart-yeaming  of  undying  a^ection  will  never 
cease  to  wake  through  the  years  yet  to  couxe 
before  that  glad  and  eternal  reunion,  when  aught 
brings  back  those  looks  and  tones  which  once 
made  the  fairest  sunshine  and  sweetest  music  of 
our  lives. 

Perhaps,  even  yet,  I  must  make  one  reserva- 
tion.    It  U  easy  to  think  with  melancholy  plea- 


sure of  our  precious  mother's  sufferiug  frame  and 
weary  spint  being  at  rest  for  ever  in  the  joy- 
diffusing  presence  of  Him  to  whom  her  crushed 
heart  turned  so  imploringly  and  trustfully  amidst 
the  deep  mists  and  shadows  that  had  gathered 
round  the  path  of  her  earthly  pilgi*iraage;  of  her 
meek  expression  of  patient  endurance  being 
changed  for  one  of  unshaded  peace  nnd  joy;  of 
the  worn  face  and  silvered  hair  shining  with  a 
beauty  such  as  they  never  wore  in  the  bright 
freshness  of  their  earthly  youth ; — and  our  angel 
Lilian  ever  seemed  less  of  earth  than  of  heaven. 
But  Victor,  our  Victor!  our  joyous,  happy, 
brilliant  Victor  I  Death  and  the  grave  for  him ! 
When  I  recall  the  lithe  gracefulness  of  that  young 
active  form,  the  flashing  light  of  those  dark 
laughter-loving  eyes,  the  gay  tones  of  that  clear 
ringing  voice,  whoso  thrilling  echoes  are  to  me 
the  saddest  of  all  memory's  mournful  music,  it  is 
hard  even  yet  to  say,  ''  Thy  will  be  done."  Life 
was  80  fresh  and  strong  in  him,  his  hopes  so 
bright,  his  future  so  full  of  promise — and  thd 
grave  has  taken  all  1 

Yet  not  60,  0  iaint  and  faithless  heart !  Not 
all!  not  the  undying  spirit.  No;  our  trust  is 
strong  that  He  who  does  not  ^'  despise  the  day 
of  small  things"  has  gathered  that  into  his  own 
safe  keeping.  What  the  night  stars  that  alone 
watched  its  parting  witnessed  we  know  not,  but 
we  believe  pleading  eyes  upturned  to  Him  who 
says,  "Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth."  And  before  that  trust  the 
floods  of  our  anguish  sink  low.  What  if  the 
laurel  or  the  bay  of  earthly  renown  may  not 
garland  that  bright  young  brow !  Upon  it  will 
be  set  a  blood-bought  crown,  not  of  his  winning, 
"  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away." 

It  is  not  I  alone  that  feel  thus,  I  know  well. 
The  others  cannot  trust  themselves  to  speak  of 
him,  except  in  low  tones,  and  when  tears  may 
fall  unchecked.  4^ 

I  am  not  finishing  my  story  where  I  began  it, 
in  the  low,  quaintly-furnished  chamber  of  the  old 
farm-house.  No,  I  am  writing  now  in  a  new 
home.  2\.  new  and  yet  an  old  one.  For  the 
room  in  which  I  sit  was  once  my  mother'e 
boudoir,  and  the  garden  terraces  down  whic\vV 
look  are  those  over  which  I  bounded  joyoua^'S 
childhood's  liappy  houE&l 
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LGon's  inheritance  lias  come  bock  to  him. 
Very  strangely.  When  we  had  been  a  few  weeks 
at  the  old  fann,  a  lawyer  from  Bouen  brought 
him  the  astounding  intelligence  that  the  eccentric 
and  childless  old  man  who  had  bought  the  small 
remnants  of  the  De  Laborde  estate  had  died,  and 
by  his  last  will  had  restored  the  whole  to  L^n. 
I  remembered  well  how,  what  I  then  considered 
the  impertinence  and  curiosity  of  the  strange  old 
man,  had  brought  the  fire  to  Lk>n's  eye  and  the 
hot  blood  to  my  face  the  day  on  which  the  final 
arrangements  were  made  five  years  before.  L^n 
had  &equently  met  him  since,  and  had  detected 
under  a  most  cynical  manner  the  existence  of  a 
kindly  and  generous  heart.  But  his  conduct  was 
wholly  inexplicable  to  ub  until  we  heard  the  will 
read,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  knew  no  better 
way  of  disposing  of  the  property  than  by  bestow* 
ing  it  on  the  rightful  heir,  in  appreciation  of  the 
noble  devotion  which  had  prompted  him  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  interest  for  that  of  his  family. 

The  property  came  back  to  him  unchanged  in 
extent,  not  so  in  value — the  land  had  been  drained 
and  improved — the  chateau,  farms,  and  cottages 
thoroughly  repMxed.  It  was  with  a  heart  full  of 
thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  that 
L^n  installed  the  fair  young  bride,  who  had 
linked  her  fate  with  his  in  the  time  of  adversity 
and  sorrow,  in  the  home  of  his  fathers;  and  was 
enabled  to  give  a  substantial  proof  of  his  grati- 
tude to  his  kind  and  generous  preserver  at 
Frenois,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  totally 
ruined  by  the  war.  But  no  one  rejoiced  more 
than  the  good  old  farmer  of  St.  Claude  and  his 
wife. 

The  light  has  come  back  to  Nina's  eyes,  and 
the  rose  to  her  cheek.  She  is  still  a  delicate 
fiower,  needing  careful  tending  and  sheltering 
from  every  rough  and  chilling  blast.  And  these 
she  has  in  our  love,  Leon's  above  all.  Her  fairy- 
like lightness  of  step,  her  old  sweet  gaiety  and 
brightness  of  voice  and  manner,  shed  sunshine 
round  her,  as  before  the  storm  that  had  so  nearly 
laid  her  young  life  low ;  but  no  clouds  of  caprice, 
and  waywardness,  and  wilful  temper  mar  it  now. 
And  the  brightness  is  softer,  the  sweetness  deeper, 
the  gaiety  chastened  and  subdued.  A  stamp  is 
set  on  that  fair  brow,  a  light  shed  on  that  lovely 
face,  a  seal  impressed  on  each  stop  of  that  gentle 


life  that  marks  her  as  the  child  and  follower  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 

And  L^n :  the  hue  of  health  has  returned  to 
his  £aoe,  and  the  deep  lines  on  the  brow  and 
round  the  mouth  only  serve  to  deepen  the  earnest 
manliness  of  thought  and  purpose  that  stamps 
his  noble  coimtenance ;  his  step  is  light  and  firm 
once  more,  and  the  doctors  say  all  traces  of  the 
limp  which  still  fetters  it  will  wholly  disappear 
in  time ;  and  had  he  still  his  good  right  arm,  he 
would  choose  to  use  it  in  another  service  now, 
though  then  indeed  that  service,  and  his  country's 
defence,  might  be  linked  together.  As  it  is,  the 
sword  with  which  he  trusts  to  fight  and  conquer 
now  is  one  that  needs  no  human  arm  to  wield  it 
And  there  will  be  much  for  him  to  do  among  and 
for  the  ignorant  and  miserable  peasantry  around, 
and  it  may  be  for  France  too. 

Uncle  ]jucien  is  in  Paris.  The  deadly  doingt 
of  the  Commune  were  a  heavy  blow  to  him; 
but  his  crushed  spirits  have  risen  once  more,  and 
his  hopes  for  France  seem  to  soar  higher  as  she 
sinks  lower.  But  the  worst  is  surely,  surely 
over  now.  France  will  rise,  phamix-like,  from 
her  own  ashes,  and  rise  to  a  newer  and  better  hfe. 
So  we  hope  and  believe. 

Angustine  is  with  us  once  more.  From  him 
I  have  learned  much  of  what  oocurred  under  the 
fair  May  sky  of  this  fated  year,  in  poor,  unhappy 
Paris.  And  one  sad  tale  I  must  briefly  notice 
here.  Marie  Fournier — bright-eyed,  laughing 
Marie — ^was  led — how  or  when,  we  know  not — 
to  take  part  in  the  fearful  deeds  of  the  Com- 
mune. She  and  her  husband  are  prisoners  at 
Satory  still.  Augustine  accidentally  saw  her  on 
her  way  thither,  wounded  and  bleeding,  in  a 
group  of  prisoners  that  were  being  conveyed 
thither  by  the  brutal  Marquis  of  Ghdlifet.  After- 
wards he  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  witH 
her ;  but  she  appeared  wholly  stupified  witli  ter- 
ror, or  grief,  or  shame — it  was  hard  to  tell  which; 
and  all  he  could  do  for  her  was  to  procure  her 
some  physical  comforts.  What  her  fate  will  be, 
we  know  not.  Her  unfortunate  husband's  doom 
is,  alas!  only  too  certain.  Poor,  poor  Marie! 
Uncle  Lucien  will  use  every  ei^ort  to  obtain  her 
release ;  and  perhaps  care  and  kindness  may  re- 
store her  shattered  intellect,  and  heal  her  poor 
bruised  heart. 
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Augustine  looks  worn  and  thin ;  but  peace  sits 
in  every  line  of  those  once  harassed  features,  and 
dwells  in  the  quiet  depths  of  his  dark,  serious 
eyes.  Ho  seems  to  have  but  one  aim,  one  ob- 
ject in  life ;  and  that  is  the  spreading  of  thope 
glad  tidings  of  gospel  grace  and  divine  love  which 
have  been  life  and  peace  to  himself,  and  the 
preaching  of  that  One  Kame  under  heaven  by 
which  alone  sinners  can  be  saved.  What  his 
earthly  career  will  be,  where  his  lot  will  be  cast, 
he  knows  not  yet ;  except  that  it  will  be  to  fol- 
low where  Christ  leads.  This  eventful  year  has 
changed  the  course  of  many  lives ;  of  none,  per- 
haps, more  than  his,  certainly  none  more  entirely 
for  the  better.  His  life-work  was  to  have  been 
the  bondage  of  oath  -  bound  service  in  a  false, 
corrupted  Church ;  it  will  now  be  the  free. 
Spirit-taught  ministry  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
the  blessed  God ;  and  for  the  perilous,  dreary 
way  of  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind,  he  will  have 
the  light-sown  path  of  a  worker  together  with 
Ck)d.     For  "  He  is  faithful  that  hath  promised.'' 

And  God's  chosen  instrument  in  this  mighty 
change  was  only  a  simple,  loving  child,  over 
whose  golden  head  but  twelve  summers  had 
passed.  Darling  Lilian,  her  death,  terrible  as  in 
itself  it  was,  seems  to  me  but  an  "  expected  end" 
of  a  life  so  short  and  yet  so  full ;  for  from  her 
its  terrors  were  veiled,  and  her  work  was  done. 
Yet  not  so.  As  I  said  before,  none  can  tell  how 
far  the  circling  eddies  will  extend  over  the  tide 
of  time.     "  That  Day  '*  alone  will  reveal  it 

As  soon  as  communications  were  opened  with 
England,  Augustine  sent  an  advertisement  to  the 
English  Timesy  offering  information  as  to  the 
fate  of  Mrs.  Leonard  Gray  and  her  child,  and 
giving  the  initials  of  her  maiden  name  and  child- 
hood's home,  in  a  way  that  could  not  fail  to  be 
understood  by  those  connected  with  her,  while 
to  the  general  public  it  would  be  an  enigma. 
These  names  we  learned  from  the  fly-leaf  of 
Lilian's  Bible,  a  father's  gift  to  her  mother.  We 
scarcely  expected  an  answer,  and  it  was  not  till 
my  every  thought  was  engrossed  by  Nina's  ill- 
ness that  one  came — a  few  cold,  formal  lines, 
requesting  the  fiivour  of  the  information  pro- 
mised, from  Mr.  Howard,  Mrs.  Gray's  proud, 
Btem  father. 

In  reply,  Augustine  sent  a  detail  of  ISfrs.  Gray's 


sad  fate  and  Lilian's  tragic  death.  He  put  the 
papers  into  my  hand,  and  T  read  them  in  one  of 
the  still  night-watches  by  Nina's  bed.  Briefly, 
but  with  the  touching  eloquence  of  deep  feeling, 
Augustine  had  told  the  mournfully  pathetic 
story.  None  could  have  done  it  so  well  as  he ; 
to  none,  not  even  to  me,  was  Lilian  dearer ;  and 
with  affectionate  tenderness  and  gratitude  he 
related  all  she  had  been  to  us — all  the  blessing, 
under  God,  she  had  brought  to  us.  Enclosed  he 
sent  a  tress  of  her  golden  hair ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  by  the  hand  of  a  humble  but  trust- 
worthy Englishman,  who  was  returning  to  hi» 
country  after  the  long  captivity  of  the  siege,  the 
Bible  that  was  literally  the  only  relic  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lilian  Mary  Howard  and  her  child — 
with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  her  husband's  por- 
trait; and  that  we  thought  would  but  awaken 
bitter  memories,  and  did  not  send. 

Many  weeks  passed,  and  then  Augustine  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  Mr.  Howard.  The 
handwriting  was  tremulous,  the  words  few  and 
broken ;  but  they  breathed  a  late  repentance  for 
a  cruel  harshness — a  heartfelt  g^titude  for  love 
and  shelter  given  to  the  orphan  child  of  his  un- 
happy daughter — a  yearning  hope  for  a  meeting 
above,  when  the  sins  and  errors  of  earth  will 
be  all  forgiven,  and  come  into  mind  no  more. 
It  concluded  with  a  pressing  invitation  for  Augus- 
tine and  myself  to  visit  Howard  Chase.  One  day^ 
perhaps,  we  may  do  so ;  but  the  time  will  not 
be  yet.  Augustine  has  written  to  the  remorse- 
ful father,  and  I  know  how  he  would  write.  I 
trust  the  daughter's  prayers  are  answered  at  lairt^ 
and  that  the  proud  man  is  "  sitting,  clothed  and 
in  his  right  mind,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus." 

We  hear  constantly  from  Karl  Erhardt.  He 
and  Thekla  von  Edelsteiii  were  married  soon 
after  L4on  and  Nina.  His  letters  are  full  of  hap- 
piness and  love ;  but  one  deep  shadow  rests  upon 
them — one  void  in  his  life  is  unfilled  yet,  and 
ever  will  be.  Such  a  friendship  as  existed  be- 
tween him  and  Conrad  von  Edelstein  is  formed 
but  once  in  a  life-time;  and  the  breaking  of 
such  a  bond  gives  the  heart  a  wTcnch  from  which 
it  ever  thrills.  But  it  almost  seems  as  if  Con- 
rad's mantle  had  fallen  upon  Karl — so  m'*^.^^ 
deeper  are  his  thoughts,  so  much  higher  hi^ 
pirations,  so  muidv  \s^q\^  ^'«x:^^'^  V^a.  SsiJ^cv 
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liope.  Perhaps,  though  lie  knows  it  not,  his 
friend's  death  has  been  more  to  liim  than  even  his 
life  could  have  been. 

L(^onie  St.  Hilaire  is  with  them  still,  in  the 
home  that  should  have  been  her  own ;  for  they 
live  in  the  old  Von  Edelstein  mansion  that  has 
devolved  on  Thekla.  Tenderly,  reverentially, 
sadly,  Karl  writes  of  her.  For  weeks  after  her 
an-ival  at  Munich,  they  almost  feared  that  gentle 
heart  was  breaking  under  its  heavy  grief.  She 
made  no  moan  or  complaint,  but  the  very  springs 
of  life  seemed  broken.  White  and  still,  she  lay  on 
her  couch,  or  glided  like  a  spirit  through  the 
rooms,  each  object  of  which  seemed  to  speak  to 
her  of  her  beloved  one ;  for  from  him  she  had 
heard  detailed  descriptions  of  each,  as  she  watched 
by  the  bed  she  at  that  time  little  deemed  to  be 
one  of  death.  But  now  she  is  rallying  in  health, 
and  they  no  longer  fear  losing  her ;  though,  as 
Karl  says  mournfully,  life  is  sadder  than  death 
for  her. 

But,  through  all  her  sadness  and  deep  de- 
pression, she  was  ever  ready  with  her  sympathy 
and  interest,  not  only  in  the  sorrows,  but  in  the 
ioys  of  others.  Karl  will  never  forget,  he  says, 
the  look  of  holy  calm  and  peace  that  filled  her 
sweet,  tearless  eyes,  as  she  stood  beside  Thekla 
at  the  marriage  altar.  Those  dark,  mournful 
eyes,  how  often  their  pathetic,  w^istful  sadness, 
blending  with  deep,  unselfish  sympathy  and  in- 
terest, returns  to  my  memory  1  And  the  clinging 
clasp  of  that  little  hand,  the  sorrowful  sweetness 
of  that  low,  soft  voice, — tears  ever  gather  and 
fall  w^hen  I  think  of  them.  My  heart  yearns 
strangely  over  her.  Yet  scarcely  strangely, 
when  to  her,  and  still  more  to  him  she  has  lost, 
L^n  owes  all  of  hope  and  comfort  that  sustained 
him  through  his  long  dark  hours  of  weary  and 
lonely  suffering;  that  hope  and  trust  without 
which,  he  believes,  his  fainting  spirit  must  have 
failed.  One  day,  perhaps,  w-e  may  meet  again, 
here  or  in  Germany,  when  the  last  echoes  of  this 
hateful  war  have  died  away  in  the  far  dis- 
tance. 

One  more  name  remains  for  me  to  mention, 
and  I  have  done.  Poor  Herman  Brandt  re- 
tamed  to  Paris  as  soon  as  the  serried  ranks  of 
the  iron  wall  opened  a  passage  for  outsiders. 


He  found  a  desolate  house  alone  awaiting  him. 
General  Blanchard  had  fallen  in  one  of  the  whole- 
sale murders  men  called  sorties,  and  his  ^vlfe  soon 
followed  him  to  the  gi-ave  in  which  her  Adele 
had  been  laid  a  few  weeks  before.  He  had  left 
a  prosperous  business,  a  happy  home,  kind  pt- 
rents  who  had  filled  the  void  of  an  orphaned 
life,  and  a  fair  young  wife  with  a  glad  hope  in 
her  breast.  He  returned,  to  find  himself  ruined 
in  life  and  desolate  in  heart.  He  remained  in 
Paris  only  long  enough  to  visit  the  grave  of  his 
wife  and  child,  and  then  went — whither,  I  know 
not  exactly,  but  I  believe  to  the  Far  West,  where 
perhaps  life  may  bloom  again  for  him.  3Ien  are 
not  like  women,  and  he  is  very  young. 

And  now  reluctantly  —  it  almost  seems  un- 
gratefully— I  lay  down  my  pen,  I  seem  to  have 
said  so  little  of  the  mercies  and  blessings  which 
are  ours  still.  And  God  has  been  so  good  to  us 
— to  me  especially,  the  feeble,  faithless,  doubting 
one!  But  my  task  is  ended,  and  I  will  not 
yield  to  the  temptation  that  impels  me  to  linger 
still  over  it. 

Through  the  bowery  masses  of  rose  ami 
honeysuckle  round  my  open  window,  the  soft 
summer  air  floats  in,  bearing  with  it  the  couut« 
less  sweet  sounds  of  a  balmy  June  day  ;  and  ever 
and  anon  the  merry  tones  of  Amaud's  joyoiis 
voice,  which  often  makes  my  heart  quiver  and 
shrink  by  its  likeness  to  the  one  death  silenced 
in  the  crimsoned  snow  of  Champigny. 

I  think  Arnaud  will  be  very  like  Victor ;  nnl 
,so  bright  or  so  talented,  but  with  tlie  same  dark, 
flashing  eyes,  full  of  mirth  and  love ;  the  same 
fair,  regular  features,  and  dark,  glossy  hair;  tLe 
same  quick,  eager  spirit,  and  warm,  impulsive 
nature.  May  he  indeed  carry  out  the  fair  pro* 
mise  of  Victor's  last  days,  when  the  dark  tinio 
of  trial  pressed  forth  the  latent  strength  aul 
beauty  of  his  character  I 

L^on  and  Nina  are  coming  down  the  garden- 
path,  her  little  hands  clasped  over  his  arm,  her 
fairy  figure  looking  smaller  and  slighter  by  his 
stately  height ;  and  her  sweet  face,  radiant  willi 
happiness  and  love,  upraised  to  the  earnest, 
thoughtful  one  bending  so  tenderly  over  it. 

They  see  me ;  they  call  me. — Yes,  Leon,  I  aui 
coming,  for  my  work  is  done  ! 
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BT  THE  RET.  WILLIAM  BINNIE,  D.D.,  STIRLIKQ. 


ONSIDERINa  the  value  of  the  service 
done  to  the  Christian  cause  hy  Apol- 
los,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that 
tradition  has  so  little  to  report  about 
hira,  especially  since  the  scene  of  his  labours  lay 
in  Churches  so  important  as  those  of  Corinth  and 
Kphesus.  It  would  seem  that  the  traditions  of 
.  the  Churches  are  unable  to  furnish  us  with  any 
reliable  information,  in  addition  to  the  facts  sup- 
plied by  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  These  facts,  however,  are  so  interest- 
ing, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  one  of  the 
minor  biographies  of  the  New  Testament  which 
affords  a  pleasanter  study  than  that  of  the  man 
who  was  honoured  to  water  famoits  Churches 
which  Paul  had  planteil. 

That  Apollos  was  by  birth  a  Jew  might  have 
been  assumed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  even 
if  the  circumstance  had  not  been  recorded.  With 
a  few  doubtful  exceptions,  all  the  first  preachei-s 
of  the  gospel  belonged  to  the  stock  of  Abraham. 
In  this  respect,  also,  the  saying  of  our  Lord  holds 
true,  that  "  salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  The  pro- 
mise to  Abraham  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  after  it  had  re- 
ceived its  chief  fulfilment  in  the  pci-son  of  Christ 
himself,  received  a  secondary  fulfilment  in  the  de- 
vout Jews  who  first  carried  the  message  of  his 
salvation  to  the  nations.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  Apollos  was  that  he  belonged  to  a  Jewish 
family  settled  in  Alexandria.  This  fact  possesses 
so  much  significance  in  relation  to  his  subsequent 
history,  that  it  deserves  to  be  carefully  noted. 

APOLLOS  AT  ALEXANDRIA. 

Of  Alexandria  it  might  have  been  affirmed, 
even  more  emphatically  than  of  Tarsus,  that  it 
was  "no  mean  city."  Its  ancient  renown  has 
revive*!  in  our  own  time.  No  other  city  of  such 
antiquity  sees  so  many  of  our  countrymen  in 
its  streets.  Since  the  opening  up  of  the  "  over- 
land route,"  Alexandria  is  the  principal  station 
on  the  highway  to  India.  It  possesses  the  only 
good  harbour  in  Egypt  on  the  side  of  the  Medi- 
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terranean.  As  the  current  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Egypt  runs  steadily  eastward,  it  carries 
in  that  direction  the  turbid  waters  which  tin) 
Nile  pours  into  the  Mediterranean.  .  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  coast  lying  east  of  the  Delta 
is  a  continuous  mud-bank,  and  was  unapproach- 
able by  large  vessels  till  the  French  engineers 
threw  out  the  long  piers  which  guard  the  en- 
trance of  the  Suez  Canal.  Westwards  from  the 
Delta  the  coast  is  favourable  to  navigation,  and 
at  Alexandria  affords  a  capacious  and  secure 
haven.  Under  the  Pharaohs  the  Egyptians  had 
no  taste  for  maritime  commerce.  Their  prin- 
cipal cities  rose  among  the  palm-groves  of  the 
Nile,  far  from  the  sea.  The  harbour  of  Alex- 
andria lay  neglected;  its  capabilities  were  un- 
known, and  the  place  is  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Its  origin  is  commemo- 
rated in  its  name.  Alexander  and  his  Greeks 
were  the  first  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the 
site.  It  was  he  who  built  the  city,  and  called 
it  after  his  own  name,  rather  more  than  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ. 

The  Jews  were  much  favoured  by  Alexander, 
and  special  inducements  were  held  out  to  them 
to  settle  in  the  new  city.  The  same  privileges 
and  immunities  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Mace- 
donians were  conceded  to  them .  The  consequence 
was  that  they  flocked  in  great  numbei-s  to  the 
place.  Of  the  five  quarters  into  which  the  city 
was  divided,  two  belonged  to  the  Jews;  and 
there  is  evidence  in  abundance  to  show  that 
these  Jewish  quarters  were  very  different  from 
the  squalid  lanes  where  the  Jewish  communities 
of  our  modern  cities  are  chiefly  to  be  found. 
They  were  the  abodes  of  opulence  and  refinement. 
The  synagogues  in  which  the  people  worshipped 
wererfplendid  edifices.  As  Alexandria  was  a 
very  large  city,  its  Hebrew  inhabitants  must  have 
constituted  a  little  nation  by  themselves.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  Jerusalem  itself  contained  so 
many  Jews,  during  the  period  of  the  Greek.  ^ 
minion,  as  could  be  mustered  in  the  Eg^^^^  ^ 
capital .     As  the  '^  Vc\^\sC\^'&  \v^\vs,  ^^-^  ^'sa^x^ 
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learning,  the  city  was  as  famous  for  its  schools 
as  for  its  commerce ;  and  the  Jews  equalled  the 
Oreeks  themselves  in  ihe  avidity  with  which 
they  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for 
mental  cultivation  thus  provided.  There  was 
amongst  them  a  hody  of  very  learned  andcooom- 
plished  men.  'One  happy  fruit  of  this  was  that 
-the  first  Translation  of  rthe  iBible  was  executed  at 
Alexandria.  Oertain  Jrews  of  fh e  city — the  tradi- 
-tion  calls  themi;he  Seventy  Infaerpreters  (whence 
their  Bible  is  usually  dted  as  the  xxx.),  .but  the 
number  is  quite  uncertain — translated  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  into 'Greek,  for  the 
benefit  of  Iheir  conntr3rmen,  who,  having  settled 
in  Egypt,  had  forgotten  the  language  of  iheir 
fathers.  As  the  early  Christian  Churches -were, 
for  the  most  part,  beholden  io  this  version  ^-for 
their  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament,  they 
gave  A  ready  ^ar  to  the  'suggostion  rthat  the  incn 
who  executed  it  weie  guided  by  infallible  in- 
spiration. There  is  no  warrant  for  such  a  notion . 
The  work  bears  on  every  page  Tnarks.of  .the  im- 
perfection characteristic  of  a  firstjotterapt.  Never- 
theless, it  was  a  bequest  .to  suooeeding:age8  'for 
which  the  Hebrew  schdlftrB  of  Alexandria  twill 
always  be  held  in  grateful  Tcmembranco.  Alone, 
of  all  translations  oif  the  Bible,  it  •  can  claim  the 
honour  of  having  been  constantly  used  «by  the 
Apeatles  in  preaching  the  jgospel,'and  -of  having 
been  ordinarily  employed  both  by  them  and  the 
Evangelists  in  their  quotations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. These  facts  are  -worth  remembering  in 
connection  with  Luke's  statement  'that  Apollos 
was  "  a  Jew-of  Alexandrial"  If  Paul  owed  great 
part  of  his  aptitude  ior  beingiJie  Apostle  of  -the 
(Jen tiles  to  the  happy  Providence  which  gave 
him  his  birth  in  the  literary  city  of  Tarsus,  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  the  Alexandrian  birth 
and  education  of  Apollos  >was  of  essential  im- 
porianoein  fittingMm  for  coming  after  the  great 
apostle  -and  continuing  ihis  ^work. 

How  much  he  profited  by  the  edncational  ad- 
vantages .afforded  by  his  native  city,  is  af  parent 
from  the  description  of  him  in  the  Acts-^"  an 
cloqmnt  mariy  mid  mighty  in  ihe  scHptuyes"  The 
Greeks  were  :riie  great  masters  of  eloquence,  and 
we  ihall  not  err  if  we  trace  the  eloquence  of 
Apollos  to  their  instructions  and  the  influence  of 
iiazr  literature.     The  circumstance  that  he  was 


also  "  mighty  in  the  scriptures,"  reminds  us  of 
the  special  and  distinctive  place  which  God  in  his 
providence  had  assigned  to  the  Alexandrian  Jews. 
The  authors  of  the  Septuagint  were  men  in  whom 
the  two  very  diverse  streams  of  Greek  literature 
and  divine  -revelation  had  met  and  -eanuDii^ed 
-iheir  -watens.     There  were  in  AiexaiiAda  <8ien 
-who,  though  familiar  with  the  best  ^-w^wrM^  of 
the  seeubr  genius  of  the  ^GkntSes,  retained  an 
imafoated  love  for  the  law  of  tihe  'Lord, -and  de- 
voted their  lives  to  its  study.    It  was  'at  the  feet 
of  such  that  Apollos  sat  in  his  you^,  till,  like  a 
younger  Ezra,  he  became  "a  ready  scribe  in  the 
law."     As  there  is  no  hint  of  any  spiritual  re- 
<volution  in  his  case,  such  as  ^fell  Paul  on  the 
-way  to  Damascus,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think 
that  he  was  one  Who  Isnew  tbe  Lord  from  his 
youth ;  ^andthat  from  his  youth  it  might  have  been 
said  of  him,  as  of  the  "  ready  scribe  "  of  the  older 
time,  that  ho  *'  had  prepared  bis  heart  to  seek  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel 
statutes  and  judgments"  (Ezra-vii.  10).     How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  circumetanoe  that  a  stock 
of   ^Biblical  erudition,  acquired  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  formed  part  of  Apollos's  equipment 
for  the  ministry  to  w^ich  Ohrist  designed  to  call 
him,  deserves  to  be  carefully  pandered.     It  is 
doubtless  possible  to  overrarte  the  value  of  such 
acquirements   as  universities  can  bestow — elo- 
quenoe  atnd  an  erudite  knowledge  of  the  letter  of 
God's  Word ;  but  it  k  more  easy  and  more  usual 
to  underrate  it.    Loanming  and  the  XK>wer -of  elo- 
quent ^^peedh  are  not  byHhemselTes  a  sufficient 
preparation  for  the  ministTy,  "btft  'some  finctnre 
of  them  is  indispensable ;  and,  otber*ihings  being 
•equal,  the  more  of  them  a  young  minister  has, 
so  much  the  better.    ^  is  remarkable  that  the 
two  -men  whom  Christ  employed  to  plant  and  to 
water  the  Churches  of  Corinth  and  Ephesus  were 
"  college -bred  *'  men.     The  interests  of  pure  re- 
ligion and  of  the  Church  of  Christ  wre  seriously 
imperilled  when  care  is  jrot  tsikeDii  te  vexnire  that 
the  rising 'rainistry  ^all  consist  (tf 'men  well  im- 
bued wttli  the  best  leamingof  *the1r 'time,  befth 
secular  and  sacred. 

One  is  almost  Earthed  to  "find  that  Apollos 
belonged  to  the  circle 'of  John  ^^le  Baptist's  dis- 
ciples, ^fiowthis  came  about  vtb  are  not  t«l<i. 
What  makes  it  so  surprising  is* the  faet'^at-Jolm 
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-was  in  liis  giaxve  five-and-twenty  years  before  the 
date oi ApollosB anival at Epbcsns.  Did ApoHos, 
when  be  was  stdll  a  lad  at  acbool  or  college,  make 
a  joniney  to  Jerusalem  on  occasion  of  some  so- 
lemnity ?  Might  his  young  iace  have  been  seen 
amidst  one  of  these  excited  crowds  whidi  flocked 
out  into  the  wilderness  of  Judea  to  hear  John 
preadi  amd  be  baptised  of  him  in  Jordan  ?  if 
80,  he  must  have  heen  a  man  past  middle 
life  before  he  began  his  "work  as  a  Chris- 
tian  minister.  This  is  not  likely.  That  Paul 
-was  the  junior  of  Apollos  is  certainly  not  the 
impressian  left  on  one's  mind  by  the  way  in 
wiiich  the  two  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles.  There  may  be  no  very  tangible 
-warrant  for  speaking  of  Paul's  friend  as  the 
*^  young  Apollos,"  yet  the  words  come  very  na- 
turally to  one's  tongue.  Assuming  that  the  popu- 
lar imprcs^on  is  well  founded,  we  must  suppose 
that  Apollos's  acquaintance  with  the  Baptist  was 
at  second  hand,  through  some  relation  or  friend 
who  had  heard  him  preach.  It  is  evident  tliot 
xJthough  the  great  majority  of  John's  true  dis- 
-ciples  joined  themselves  to  Christ  and  the  Chris- 
lien  Church  either  during  their  master's  ministry 
<jr  immediately  after  his  death,  there  were  others 
-who  retained  the  position  marked  out  by  his  bap- 
tism far  longer  than  we  should  have  thought  pos- 
sible. Apollos  was  one  of  these,  and  his  case 
was  by  no  means  singular.  Luke  mentions  a 
<»mpany  of  about  twelve  persons,  all  of  them 
•disciples  of  John,  whom  Paul  fell  in  \nih  at 
Ephesus, — men  who  knew  the  baptism  of  John, 
4md  notliing  more  (Acts  xix.  1-7). 

This  circimistance,  diut  Apollos,  while  he  was 
«t  Alexandria,  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John, 
marks  at  once  the  ezctent  and  the  limit  of  the 
knowledge  he  possessed  regarding  Christ.  Not 
-only  did  he  know,  from  ^e  Old  Testament,  that 
the  Messiah,  the  Hope  of  Israel,  was  coming,  but 
be  knew  that  the  Messenger  who  was  to  prepan^c 
the  way  before  him  had  already  appeared — that 
he  himself,  therefore,  was  at  the  door.  Probably 
he  knew  also  that  Christ  was  come,  and  that 
John,  in  pointing  him  out  to  the  people,  had 
tDade  the  memorable  proclamation,  ^^  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  Grod,  which  taket^  away  the  sin  of  the 
world;"  and  had  added,  "  He  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire."      That 


John's  preaching  iuckided  these  two  great  heads 
of  Christian  testimony,  is  a  fact  of  great  ngnifi* 
emice  in  connection  with  Luke's  desoriiptioii  of 
Apollos  and  the  other  twelve  disciples  of  the 
Baptist,  as  men  who  ^*knew  only  the  baptism 
of  John.**  I*  plainly  proves  that  a  Jew  who 
knew  only  John's  baptism  might  possess  a  T«ry 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  certain  all-important 
doctrines  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation. Those  who  had  listened  with  smj 
intelligence  to  John's  preaching  must  have  got 
some  inkling  of  the  truth  regarding  the  Atone- 
ment  and  the  Mission  of  the  Spirit.  Besi^les  an- 
nouncing that  the  Lord  had  come,  and  that  Jesus 
was  he,  the  Baptist  spoke  of  him  as  the  Sin- 
bearer,  and  as  the  giver  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
will  explain  how  it  was  that  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
when  they  met  with  Apollos,  and  the  Apostle 
Paul  when  he  met  with  the  other  twelve  dis- 
ciples of  the  Baptist,  did  not  hesitate  to  'em- 
brace them  as  Christian  "  dif^ciplesy  Luke  -ex- 
pressly designates  them  by  that  title  in  Acts  xix.  1 . 

APOLLOS   AT   XPUESUS. 

It  is  at  Epliesus  that  Apollos  makes  his  first 
appearance  in  the  nan'ative  of  the  Acts.  What 
led  him  to  that  city  is  not  known.  The  most  of 
his  countrymen  came  in  pm-suit  of  commerce;  it 
is  more  likijly  that  he  came  as  a  Teacher  of  some 
kind.  Anyhow,  he  found  in  the  city  a  con- 
siderable Jewish  population  and  a  synagogue. 
His  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  was  by  no 
means  extensive;  but  the  truth  which  he  did 
know  had  taken  full  possession  of  his  heart. 
We  have  seen  reason  to  conclude  that  even  in 
Alexandria  he  was  a  genuine  believer.  His  con- 
duct on  his  arrival  in  Ephesus  harmonizes  with 
that  conclusion.  "  Being  fervent  in  spirit,  he 
spi^e  and  taught  diligently  [or  exactly]  the 
things  of  the  Lord,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of 
JohB."  More  particularly  it  is  said  that  "Tie 
began  to  speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue."  It 
woidd  not  be  safe  to  press  very  far  the  statement 
that  he  taught  the  things  of  the  Lord  "  exactly." 
Still,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  intelli- 
gent disciple  of  John  the  Baptist  was  able  to 
discourse  about  the  Messiah  and  the  Redemption 
he  was  to  accomplish  for  Israel  whih  a  ^reat  deal 
more  of  exactness  and  precision  of  startement  than 
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would  have  been  possible  to  one  who  knew  only 
Moses  and  the  prophets.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
that  what  Apollos  knew  he  laboured  to  commu- 
nicate. He  had  only  one  pound ;  but  he  did  not, 
therefore,  with  the  slothful  servant,  hide  his 
Lord's  money  in  a  napkin.  He  laid  it  out  with 
diligence  in  his  Master's  service ;  and  it  speedily 
gained  him  more. 

As  he  was  serving  Christ  at  Ephesus  to  his 
best  ability,  he  suddenly  found  himself  promoted 
to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth.  How 
this  came  to  pass  every  reader  of  the  Acts  re- 
members well ;  but  the  story  is  one  that  will 
bear  to  be  often  told. 

Among  the  Jewish  residents  in  Ephesus  when 
Apollos  came  to  the  city  were  two  persons  of 
great  note  in  what  may  be  styled  the  domestic 
history  of  the  apostolical  Church — the  tent-maker 
Aquila  and  his  wife.  A  few  years  previously, 
having  been  obliged,  by  an  edict  of  Claudius,  to 
leave  Rome,  they  had  taken  up  their  abode  in 
Corinth.  They  were  in  that  city  when  the 
Apostle  paid  his  first  visit  to  it.  They  heard 
him  preach  Christ  in  the  synagogue;  they  be- 
lieved ;  as  he  was  of  the  same  craft,  he  lodged  in 
their  house  and  wrought  in  their  workshop. 
During  the  eighteen  precious  months  of  his  stay 
they  profited  by  his  teaching  both  in  public  and 
at  home.  "When  he  left  Corinth  and  took  ship 
for  Syria,  they  were  the  companions  of  his  voyage 
as  far  as  to  Ephesus,  where  they  settled  for  a 
season.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  both  of  the 
stock  of  Abraham,  and  accordingly,  when  they 
came  to  Ephesus,  they  began  to  frequent  the 
synagogue.  It  happened  on  one  of  the  Sabbaths 
when  they  were  present  that  Apollos  was  the 
preacher.  What  was  the  scope  of  his  sermon  we 
may  guess  from  what  has  been  already  said. 
The  tent-maker  and  his  wife  were  struck  with 
admiration.  "  What  burning  zeal ;  what  elo- 
quence of  speech ;  what  strength  of  judgment ; 
what  a  copious  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures!  Here  is  a  man  of  excellent  gifts. 
What  a  pity  that  he  knows  only  the  rudiments 
of  Christian  truth !  Let  us  invite  him  to  our 
house,  and  unfold  to  him  those  ample  stores  of 
truth  we  gathered  from  the  teachings  of  our  illus- 
trious guest  at  Corinth."  So  they  thought,  and 
80  they  did.     Taking  Apollos  home  with  them. 


they  "  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly."  They  told  him  how  the  predictions 
of  John  the  Baptist  had  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus ; 
how  he  had  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  thas  had  shown  himself  to  be 
the  true  Sin-bearer,  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  They  told 
him,  moreover,  how  he  had  risen  from  the  dead 
according  to  the  Scriptures;  and  how,  after 
ascending  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in 
heaven,  he  had  sent  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Com- 
forter, thus  baptizing  his  disciples  with  fire  as 
John  had  foretold.  Thus,  in  the  workshop  of  a 
hmuble  tent-maker  at  Ephesus,  the  eloquent 
Alexandrian  was  enriched  with  a  better  erudition 
and  higher  style  of  scholarship  than  the  schools 
of  his  native  city  had  been  able  to  impart. 

This  transaction,  it  has  often  been  remarked, 
was  exceedingly  creditable  to  both  parties.  One 
is  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most.  Many  people 
in  Aquila  ami  Priscilla' s  place  would  have  taken 
occasion,  from  their  being  able  to  set  the  accom- 
plished Alexandrian  right  on  many  points,  to 
gain  for  themselves  a  little  renown  in  the  congre- 
gation as  persons  of  superior  information.  They 
would  have  been  ready  to  call  him  (as  Matthew 
Henry  says)  "  a  young,  raw  preacher,  not  fit  to 
come  into  a  pulpit."  Not  so  did  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla. They  saw  at  a  glance  that  Apollos  possessed 
gifts  far  excelling  any  with  which  they  had  been 
endowed.  They  counted  it  a  joy  and  honour  to 
communicate  to  him  the  information  he  still 
lacked,  and  so  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  fur- 
nishing him  more  perfectly  for  the  work  to  whick 
the  Lord  had  evidently  called  him.  The  gooil 
feeling  manifested  by  Apollos  is  equally  obse^^ 
able.  He  could  not  but  perceive  tliat  the  strangers 
who  had  invited  him  to  their  house  were  less 
amply  gifted  than  himself.  Nevertheless  he  had 
the  modesty  and  good  sense  to  perceive  also  thai 
they  possessed  treasures  of  knowledge  which  had 
hitherto  been  hidden  from  him ;  and  he  was  well 
content  to  sit  at  their  feet  and  be  a  learner  again. 

APOLLOS   AT   CORIXTH, 

Apollos  did  not  remain  long  at  Ephesus  after 
meeting  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  Grossing  the 
^gcan,  he  set  to  work  in  Achaia,  and  especially 
in  Corinth.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  tent-maker 
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and  bis  wife  had  something  to  do  with  this  move- 
ment. They  had  just  come  from  Corinth.  They 
knew  that  after  Paul  left  the  city  there  was  no 
man  in  the  newly-gathered  Church  w^ho  was 
qualified  to  take  up  the  work  where  the  Apostle 
had  left  off,  and  caiTy  it  forward  with  the  requi- 
fiite  vigour.  More  than  any  other  of  the  eai*ly 
Churches,"  the  Corinthians  required  the  presence 
among  them  of  a  man  of  commanding  ability, 
to  harmonize  conflicting  elements,  and  guard  the 
Christian  cause  against  errors  on  either  hand. 
In  their  new  friend  Aquila  and  Priscilla  recog- 
nized the  right  man  for  the  place ;  and  they  not 
only  m'ged  him  to  go,  but  brought  the  matter 
before  the  disciples  at  Ephesus.  Accordingly, 
when  Apollos  departed,  he  earned  with  him 
a  letter  of  commendation  from  the  Church  at 
Ephesus  to  the  brethren  at  Corinth.  It  is  the 
earliest  instance  on  record  of  a  kind  of  letters 
which  have  ever  since  been  in  use  between  tlie 
Churches  of  Christ.  It  is  right  that  those  who 
kave  approved  themselves  sincere  and  useful 
members  of  the  Church  should,  when  they  re- 
move to  another  place,  bear  with  them  such  cre- 
dentials as  shall  ensure  for  them  an  immediate 
and  cordial  welcome  into  church-fellowship  and 
private  friendship.  It  is  especially  expedient  and 
becoming  that  when  men,  coming  into  a  place 
where  they  are  personally  unknown,  profess  to 
be  evangelists  or  ministers  of  the  Word,  they 
should  be  required  to  produce  letters  of  com- 
mendation from  the  Chuiches  to  which  they  for- 
merly belonged ;  and  that,  till  this  is  done,  they 
should  not  be  suffered  to  discharge  any  public 
service.  On  the  margin  of  Luther's  Bible,  over 
against  the  verse  which  speaks  of  Apollos 's  letter 
of  introduction,  the  Refonner  has  this  pungent 
note,  in  his  own  hand :  "  The  men  who  sneak 
about  w  itliout  lettere  let  no  man  trust."  Atten- 
tion to  that  plain  and  scriptural  nile  would  pre- 
vent many  scandals. 

The  Corinthian  ministry  of  Apollos  is  men- 
tioned in  several  places,  especially  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  From  these  places 
and  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  we  can  form  a 
sufficiently  accurate  conception  of  its  general 
tenor.     Two  characteristics  deserve  notice. 

1.  His  ministry  was  the  complement  of  Paul's. 
This  is  expressed  by  the  Apostle  himself  in  the 


oft-quoted  words  in  which  he  tells  how  "  Paul 
planted  and  Apollos  watered."  Paul's  work 
was  to  lay  the  foundation ;  Apollos's  work  was 
to  build  thereupon.  Luke's  statement  is  to  the 
same  effect :  "  He  helped  them  much  which  had 
believed  this  grace."  The  gifts  which  Christ 
distributes  among  his  servants  are  exceedingly 
various.  Some  are  fitted  for  gathering  in  imbe- 
lievers;  others  are  fitted  rather  to  edify  those 
who  through  grace  already  believe.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  the  second  was  the  mode  of 
service  to  which  Apollos  was  specially  called. 
He  watered  what  had  been  already  planted.  It 
is  well  for  any  Church,  if  it  is  furnished  with 
both  kinds  of  gifts ;  doubly  well  when  the  mem- 
ber are  enabled  to  give  God  thanks  for  both, 
instead  of  being  puffed  up  for  one  against  the 
other.  Apollos's  function,  though  it  may  not 
equal  Paul's  in  regard  to  peril  or  honour,  equals 
it  in  regard  to  necessity.  The  principal  inten- 
tion of  the  stated  ministry  of  the  Word  is  "  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ  till  we  all  come 
unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  cf  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

2.  Apollos  was  signally  useful  in  defending 
the  gospel  against  the  objections  of  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews.  "  He  mightily  convinced  the  Jews, 
and  that  publicly  " — that  is  to  say,  he  confuted 
their  errors  wuth  great  power,  delivering  what 
we  should  call  controversial  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  showing  by  the  scriptures  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ."  It  may  be  well  supposed  that  the 
various  learning  he  had  acquired  at  Alexandria, 
especially  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament,  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
him  in  this  kind  of  service.  Controversy  has  its 
dangers.  Those  who  engage  in  it  do  well  to  re- 
member that  "  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not 
the  righteousness  of  God,"  and  that  "  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto 
all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  in- 
structing those  that  oppose  themselves.'*  Still 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  times 
when  controversy  cannot  be  declined  without  sin 
— times  when  one  who  would  be  found  faithful 
must  stand  forth  forrthe  defence  of  the  gospel.  If 
men  will  attack  the  truth,  their  attacks  must  be 
repelled.  The  wolf  must  be  beaten  off,  that  Christ's 
flock  may  feed  in  the  green  pastures  in  safety. 
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The  circumstance  that  Apollos  took  such  a 
proiuinexrt  part  in  confuting:  tlie  unbelieving 
Jews,  and  that  he  brought  to  the  controversy  a 
great  store  o£  Alexandrian  erudition^  with  great 
power  in  tbe  Scriptures,  has  led  some  to  thihk 
that  he  must  have  been  the  writer  of  the  Epistle* 
ta  the  Hebrews.  Luther  favoured  this,  supposi- 
tion^ and  lie  has  been  followed  by  many  of  the 
modern  expositors..  It  can.  haxdly  be  necessary 
to  explain  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
anonymous.  The  title  in  the  English  Bible  attri- 
buting it  to  Paul  is  of  no  authority,  and  there 
has  been  from  the  first  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
regarding:  the  real  authorship  of  the  epistle;.  No 
one  supposition  is  free  from  difficulty.  That 
which  makes  Apollos  the  writer,  if  it  removes 
some  difficulties,  involves  us  in  more.  For  my 
own  port,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  feeling 
that  the  epistle  must  be  Paul's.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  Apollos  may 
have  had  a  hand  in  it  also.  Luke's  gospel  isi  an 
example  in  Scripture  of  double  authorship.  In- 
ternal evidence  concurs  with  ancient  tradition  in 
testifying  that,  though  from  the  pen.  of  Luke,  it 
was  written  under  tlie  eye  oi  tJie  Apo^Ie  Paul. 
It  m  quite  possible'  that  the  Apostle  may  have 
associated  Apollos  with;  himself  in  frami-ng  the 
great  epistle,  in  which  he  makes  it  his  businesB 


to  do  in  writing  what  Apollos  did  mlh  the  living- 
voice  at  Coiinth, — to  confute  the  JPews  mightily^ 
slewing  from  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  is  the 
Ohnst,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Hig'h  Priest  after  the 
ocder  of  Mdchizedek. 

The  history  of  Apollos  after  he  left  Coiinth  i» 
quita  unknon^.  We  cannot  tell  where  he  died^ 
or  by  what  manner  of  death  he  glorified  God. 
From  a  brief  notice  in  1  Gor.  xvi.  12,  we  gather^ 
that  aTter  having  laboured  for  a  good  while  in< 
Corinth,  he  left  the  city:  "As  touching  our 
brother  Apollos,  I  greatly  desired  him  to  come 
unta  you  witk  the  brethren.:  but  hia  will  was 
not  at  all  to  come  at  this  time ;.  but  he  will  come 
when  he  shall  have  conveni^at  time.""  Whether 
the  convenient  time  the  Apostle  looks  forward  to 
ever  did  come,  we  cannot  tell.  One  of  the-  parties 
into  which  the  Corinthian  Church  was  divided 
called  itself  after  Apollos.  But  the  vary  cordial 
way  in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  the  passage- 
just  quoted  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  ni> 
hand  in  the  unchristian  contention.  His  name 
ia  mentioned  only  once  after  this.  As  tha  men- 
tion of  it  occurs  in:  tha  Epistle  to  Titus^  he  most 
have  lived  a  good  many  years  after  leaving- 
Corinth ;  but  the  passage  does  not  afford  ns  any 
definite  information  regarding'  his  mocvemenis. 


CJEUSBES  OF  THE  S^M. 


BY  A5NIB  LUCAS. 


[^Wirnr  some  of  the  companioDs  of  Cortex  entered  one  of  the:  gates  of  Mexico,  the  ancient  TenocMitlan,  after  a  langani 
heraic  resistaaee,  Uoring  which  itt  devoted  inliabitanta  snfEered  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  they  were  met  by  an  oIJ  mac,,  vho^ 
hailed,  them  as  "  Children  of  the  Son,"  and  rsproaoked  then  for  the  miaenea  they  had  brought  on  kia  country  and  people, 
and  with  their  want  of  resemblance  to  their  Great  Father.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Indiana:  iiegajodad  tb«  Spaniax^  as* 
possessed  of  supernatural  powers.— See  Prescott's  "History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico."] 


£  are  Children  of  the  Sun,  be  cried^ — 
Ye  axe  Children  of  tlie  Sun ! 
From  the  far-oflf  world  o'er  the  waters 
wide, 

Where  he  rests  when  day  is  done. 
Ye  came— his  light  on  your  Reaming  liair,- 

His  stcength  in  your  weapons  dread^ 
And  a  fearful  power  in  your  faces  fair, 
Like  the  calm  looks  of  the  dead. 

¥e  are  Children  of  the  Sun,  he  cried, — 

To  are  Children  of  the  Sun  I 
In  blood  and  fim  have  our  highi  hopes  died;; 

The  victory  ye  have  won. 


In  vain  ci'er  hi»dtar'E  crimsened  stone 
Has  tlie  warm  life-tide  gushed  foee^ 

For  our  mighty  War-god  well  Iiath  known 
Ye  were  stronger  e*en  than  he. 

Ye  are  Children  of  the  Son-,  we  own, — 

Ye  loe  Children'  of  the  Light ! 
In  his  palace  halls,  by  his  golden  throne. 

Ye  have  met  your  Fathei^a  sight 
With  the  death-fire  from  the  thunder-cloud,- 

With  the  fierce  earth-shaker's  tread,— 
He  hath  sent  you  forth ;  and  our  hearts  are 
bowed. 

For  our  glonoua  Faai  is  dead. 
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Ye  are  Children  of  the  Sun,  we  know, 

For  yd  have  your  Fathez^.  might  I 
But  we  look  in  vain;  on.  the  chiidnu'a  bmwr 

For  the  fatbeif &  gentla  light, — 
For  the  goshingr  stresni»  from  th6'  monntem-aidB^. 

And  the  gorgeous  f osest  bowezs^ 
And  ther  smiling,  fields  of  t^e  vaU^rBt^vide,- 

And  the  ndnboii^iiittd.flowerS)r-- 

A«i4i  the  glowing  froite^  and  the  ripeniug.ooniy 

And  the  deep'  mine's'  piecioua  things, 
With  the  fair,  sweet  light  of  the  rosy^  niern>f 

Your  Fatheif  s  presence  brings 
B(ity  oh !  Children  of  that  gjorioust  OQe». 

^e  are  dealing  not  like  him ! 
For.  ye  leave,,  where'er  jjoui;  will  is  dOB^i 

Mournful. eye8„  with  weeping  dim; 

Btack  ashes  where  once  our  glad- homes  stood, 

Back  stains  upon  fount  and  plJEiih  ; 
Your  swords  are  dyed  with  the  noble  blood 

Of  our  best  and  bravest  slain. 
We  have  striven  long,  but  our  day  of  fate 

Is  come,  and  our  last  hope  gone; 
Then  enter  ^  Tenochtitlan's  gate, 

And swiE  be  the  death-work  done! 

Bnter !    Tbere  wait  your  high  behests 

But  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 
March  in  with  victor  plumes  and  crests. 

With  conqueror's  haughty  tread. 


Wamunuur  net;  fbr  ouu  time  of  pride — 

Oar  ooaxse  of  jof  is  mm ' 
And^  ye'm^  Children  of  the'  Sun,  he  cned^ 

Ye  aive  Children  of  the  Snn>! 

4»  «i  4i  * 

"^ Ye'ars  Ohiidlren'Of  tite  9un'!.^'   Thus  spafae 

llbose  heathen  lips  of  old ; 
Alt  echo  inmyseul  they  wobe; 

Deep  solemn  thoughts  unfcdd. 
Arer  i9e  xstA  children  of  tha  Sun,. 

Aindl  ehilditen  o^  th&  light  ? 
Bcyw  bnghtly>  should  on  oouisfrbe  ma 

Birfone  mai*ti  wiatehing'  sight ! 

€iukbwn  of  Him  who^  poun  Hui  li^t^ 

His  blessed  light,.,  cl^  ail ! 
How  suoelj;  should  a- radiance  brig^ 

"Liia*  ffliTlbfflnift  wuind  ua  fiiil ! 

How  gpnti^  on  each  humaa  flower 

Our  influenoft  should  be  shed. ; 
What  holyv.g|a<ideniTig,  ripening  power 

Should  round  our.  gaith  waif  spread! 

• 

Father,  ttefore  Thy  golden  throne, 

We  ne'iBr  have  stood*  as  yet, 
But  One  who  makes  our  cause  Hiaown 

Is  in  its  brightness  set 
Oh,  for  His  sake,  and  in  His  might. 

Give  us  to  live  and  shine. 
As  childl'en  of  the  Sun,  whose  light, 

Whose  power,  whose  deeds  are  thine  f 


J^tp0^!0getijC5  fov  the  ^Ig^opk. 

tPtHVLtL  »A^£BSO!r,  OHICAeO. 

vin. 
AITTICkFITY     OF     C  S  E  A  T  I  0  5. 


the  last  paper  we  saw  Astronomy  demon- 
stratiag  our  need  of  a  revelation  from  €k)d. 
In.  this  we  shall  see  how  it  illustcatcB  and 
confirms  that  reveUtion.  Seen  through 
the  teleaeope,  the  Bible  glows  with  celestial  splendour. 
Even  its  cloudy  mysteries  are  displayed  ae  clouds  of 
ligiit,  and  its>  long-misunderstood  phrases  are  resolved, 
l>y  a  scientific  investigation,  into  galaxies  of  brilliant 
truths,  prodaiming  to  the  philosopher  that  the  Book 
which  describes  them  is  as  truly  the  Word  of  Qod  as 
the  heavens  which  it  describes  are  his  haodiwork. 

If,  once  in  a  century,  a  profound  practical  astronomer 
is  found  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,^  he  will 
either  acknowledge  or  discover  himself  not  familiar 
with  its  contents.  For  the  most  part,  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Bible,  of  contradicting  the  faN:ts  of 
astronomy,  are  based  upon  misstatements  and  mistakes 
of  its  teachings,  and  so  do  not  fall  within  the  range  of 


the  telescope^  or  the  department  of  the  observatory. 
The  Sabbath-school  teacher,  and  not  the  astronomer,  is- 
the  prqper  pessos  to  correct  such  etrors.  A  lew  mosths' 
instruction  in  the  Biblt  class  ol  any  wdl  conducted 
Sabbath  school  woidd  sava  some  of  our  popular  anti- 
Bible  lecturers  from  the  sin  of  misrepresenting  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  shame  ef  hearing  children  laugh 
at  their  bkmdeis. 

A  fsvourite  field  tor  the  display  of  their  knowledge  of 
science,  and  ignorance  of  the  art  of  reading,  by  our 
modern  infidels,  is  the  Bible  acoount  of  creatioa,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis^  which  is  alleged  to  be  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  known  fisMts  of  astronomy  and 
geology.  Leavmg  the  latter  out  of  view  for  the  present, 
the  astronomical  objections  may  all  be  arranged  under 
four  heads.  First,  tiiat  the  Bible  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  only  some  six  or  seven  thousand  years  ago, 
most  be  falie,  because  the  records  of  astroao^s^^^'^^ 
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servationS;  takeu  more  than  Beventecn  thousand  years 
ago,  by  tlie  Hindus  and  Egyptians,  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  have  been  verified.  Second,  that  the  light  of 
some  oT  the  stars  now  shining  upon  us,  and  especially 
of  some  of  the  distant  nebulse,  must  have  left  them 
millions  of  years  ago,  to  have  travelled  over  the  vast 
space  which  separates  them  from  us,  and  be  visible  on 
our  globe  now ;  whereas  the  Bible  teaches  that  the 
universe  was  created  only  some  six  or  seven  thousand 
years  ago.  Third,  that  the  Bible  represents  Qod  as 
creating  the  sky  a  solid  crystal  or  metallic  sphere,  or 
hemisphere  (they  are  not  agreed  which),  to  which  the 
stars  are  fastened,  and  with  which  they  revolve  round 
the  earth,  which  every  school-boy  knows  to  be  absurd. 
Fourth,  that  the  Bible  represents  God  as  creating  the  sun 
and  moon  only  two  days  before  Adam,  and  as  creating 
light  before  the  sun,  which  is  also  held  to  be  absurd.    * 

1.  The  first  of  these  objections— that  the  Hindus  and 
Egyptians  made  astronomical  observatioos  thousands 
of  years  before  Adam,  and  that  the  accuracy  of  these 
observations  has  been  verified  by  modem  calculations— 
is  simply  untrue,  No  such  observations  were  ever 
made.  The  pretended  records  of  such  have  been  proved, 
in  the  case  of  the  Hindu  astronomy,  to  be  forgeries— and 
in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  records,  blunders  of  the 
discoverers.  There  is  not  an  authentic  uninspired 
astronomical  observation  extant  for  three  thousand 
years  after  Adam. 

The  objection,  however,  is  worth  noticing,  and  its 
history  worth  remembering,  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  ignorant  men  swallow  impudent  falsehoods,  if 
they  only  seem  to  contradict  the  Word  of  Truth.  When 
the  labours  of  Oriental  scholars  had  made  the  Vedas 
and  Shasters— the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus— acces- 
sible to  European  philosophers,  a  wonderful  shout  was 
raised  among  infidels.  '^  Here,"  it  was  said,  '*  is  the 
true  chronology.  We  always  knew  that  man  was  not  a 
degenerate  creature,  fallen  from  a  higher  estate  some 
few  thousand  years  ago,  but  that  he  has  existed  from 
eternity,  in  a  constant  progress  toward  his  present  lofty 
position  ;  and  now  we  have  the  authentic  records  of  the 
most  ancient  and  civilized  people  in  the  worid— the 
people  of  India— reaching  back  for  millions  of  years 
before  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  and  allowing  ample  time 
for  the  development  of  the  noble  savage  into  the  culti- 
vated philosopher.  These  records  have  every  mark  of 
truth,  giving  minute  details  of  events,  and  histories  of 
successive  lines  of  princes ;  and,  moreover,  record  the 
principal  astronomical  facts  of  the  successive  periods — 
eclipses,  comets,  positions  of  stars,  &a— which  attest 
their  veracity.  Henceforth  the  Hebrew  records  must 
hide  their  heads.  Neither  as  poetry  nor  history  can 
they  pretend  to  compare  with  the  Vedas." 

The  Hindu  Shasters  were  accordingly,  for  a  time,  in 
high  repute  among  ])eople  who  knew  very  little  about 
them.  Even  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  so  far  led  away  with 
the  spirit  of  tiie  age,  as  to  pollute  his  valuable  commen- 
tary by  the  insertion  of  the  GUa^ovinda,  after  the 


Chaldee  Targum  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  where  the 
curious  readei^  can  satisfy  himself  as  to'  the  scientific 
value  of  such  Pantheistic  dotings.  By  the  infidels  of 
Britain  and  America  they  were  appealed  to  as  standard 
works  of  undoubted  authority  ;  and  hundreds,  who  de- 
clared that  it  was  irrational  credulity  to  believe  in  the 
Bible,  risked  their  souls  on  the  faith  of  the  Vedas,  <ff 
tckich  they  never  had  read  a  sinffle  sentence  ! 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  these  veracious  chron- 
icles reach  back  through  fnaha  yugs  of  4,320,000  yeazs 
of  mortals,  a  thousand  of  which,  or  4,320,000,000,  make 
a  halpa,  or  one  day  of  the  life  of  Brahma,  while  his 
night  is  of  the  same  duration,  and  his  life  consLsts  of  a 
hundred  years  of  such  days  and  nights,  about  the  middle 
of  which  period  the  little  span  of  our  existence  is  placed ; 
that  among  the  facts  of  the  history  are  the  reoords  of 
the  seven  great  continents  of  the  world,  separated  by 
seven  rivers  and  seven  chains  of  mountains,  four  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  high  (reaching  only  to  the  moon) ; 
of  the  families  of  their  kings,  one  of  whom  had  a 
hundred  sons,  another  only  ten  thousand,  another  sixty 
thousand,  who  were  bom  in  a  pumpkin,  nourished  in 
pans  of  milk,  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  curse  of  a  sage, 
and  restored  to  life  by  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  ;— and 
that  among  the  astronomical  observations  by  which  the 
acciuacy  of  these  extraordinary  facts  Is  confirmed,  are 
accounts  of  deluges,  in  which  the  waters  not  only  rose 
above  the  tops  of  earth's  mountains,  but  above  the 
seven  inferior  and  three  superior  worlds,  reaching  even 
to  the  Pole  iS^ar,*— we  may  well  wonder  at  the  faith 
which  could  receive  all  this  as  so  true,  that  on  the 
strength  of  it  they  rejected  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  as 
false^    Even  Voltaire  ridiculed  these  stories. 

But  a  visionary  man,  named  Baillie,  calculated  the 
alleged  observations  backwards,  and  found  them  suffi- 
ciently correct  to  satisfy  him  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
story  was  equally  true.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  if  he  could  calculate  eclipses  hadtwards,  so 
could  the  Hindus.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  calculate  an 
eclipse,  or  the  position  of  a  planet,  backwards  as  for- 
wards. If  I  watch  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  dock 
accurately,  and  find  that  the  little  hand  moves  over  the 
twelfth  of  a  circle  every  hour,  and  the  large  hand  around 
the  circle  in  the  same  time,  and  that  the  lai^  hand, 
now  at  noon,  covers  the  little  one,  I  can  calculate  that 
at  sixteen  minutes  and  a  quarter  past  three  it  will 
nearly  cover  it  again ;  but  then,  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
count  that  the  two  hands  were  covered  at  sixteen 
minutes  and  a  quarter  before  nine  that  morning,  or 
that  they  were  exactly  iii  line  at  6  A.x.  If  my  clock 
would  keep  going  at  the  same  rate  for  a  thousand  years, 
I  could  predict  the  position  of  the  hands  at  any  hour  of 
the  29th  of  March  of  the  year  2857  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  very  same  calculation  applied  the  other  way 
would  show  the  position  that  the  hands  would  have  had 
a  thousand  years  ago,  or  five  thousand  years  ago,  jnst 
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as  well.  And  if  I  were  to  allege  that  my  clock  was 
made  by  Tiibal  Cain,  before  the  Flood,  and  for  proof  of 
the  fact  declare,  that  on  the  first  of  January  3857,  b.c., 
at  6  o'clock  P.M.,  I  had  seen  the  two  hands  directly  in 
line,— and  some  wiseacre  were  to  calculate  the  time,  and 
find  that  at  that  hour  the  hands  ought  to  have  been 
just  in  that  position,  and  conclude  thence  that  I  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  antediluvians,  and  the  clock  no 
less  certainly  a  specimen  of  the  craft  of  the  first  artificer 
in  brass  and  iron,  the  argtiment  would  be  precisely 
parallel  to  the  infidel's  argument  from  the  Tirvalore 
Tables,  and  the  astronomy  of  the  Vedas. 

But  suppose  my  clock  rau  a  little  slow — say  half  a 
minute  in  the  month,  or  so — or  that  it  was  made  to 
keep  siderial  time,  which  differs  by  a  little  from  solar 
time,  and  that  I  did  not  know  exactly  what  the  differ- 
ence was,  it  is  evident  that  on  a  long  stretch  of  some 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  years,  I  would  get  out  of  my 
reckoning,  and  the  hands  would  not  have  been  in  the 
position^  I  had  calculated.  Now,  this  was  just  what 
liappened  with  the  Brahnians  and  their  calculations. 
The  clock  of  the  heavens  keeps  a  uniform  rate  of  going, 
but  they  made  a  shght  mistake  in  the  counting  of  it, 
and  so  did  their  infidel  friends.  But  our  modern 
astronomers  have  got  the  true  time,  set  their  clocks,  and 
made  their  tables  by  it ;  and  on  applying  these  tables 
to  the  pretended  Hindu  observations,  find  that  they  are 
all  wrong,  and  that  no  such  eclipses  as  they  allege  ever 
did,  or  possibly  could  have  happened,  in  our  solar 
system.**^  So  the  Hindu  astronomy  is  now  consigned  to 
the  same  tomb  with  the  Hindu  chronology  and  cosmo- 
gony,—except  when  a  missionary,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  exhibits  it  to  the  pupils  of  his  English  school, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  falsehoods  which  have  ever  formed 
the  swaddling-bands  of  Pantheism;  or  when  some 
Louisiana  planter  astonishes  a  Yankee  schoolmaster 
in  search  of  employment,  with  an  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
found philosophy  sheltered  among  the  cane-brakes. 

Failing  in  the  attempt  to  substitute  Brahmanism  for 
Christianity,  infidels  beat  a  retreat  from  India,  and 
went  down  into  Egypt  for  help.  Here  they  made  pro- 
digious discoveries  of  the  scientific  and  religious  truths 
believed  by  the  worshippers  of  dogs  and  dung-beetles, 
recorded  upon  the  coffins  of  holy  bulls,  and  the  temples 
sacred  to  crows  and  crocodiles.  Tlie  age  was  favourable 
for  French  discoveries. 

Napoleon  and  his  savans  cut  out  of  the  ceiling  of  a 
temple  at  Dendera,  in  Egypt,  a  stone  covered  witli  un- 
couth astronomical,  astrological,  and  hieroglyphic  fig- 
ures, which  they  insisted  was  a  representation  of  the 
sky  at  the  time  the  temple  was  built ;  and  finding  a 
division  made  between  the  signs  of  the  crab  and  the 
lion,  and  marks  for  the  sun  and  moon  there,  they  took 
it  into  their  heads  that  the  sun  must  have  entered  the 
Zodiac  at  that  spot  on  the  year  this  Zodiac  was  made  ; 
and  calculating  back,  found  that  must  be  at  least  seven- 
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teen  thousand  years  ago.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
visited  the  wonderful  antedihivian  monument  in  the 
National  Library  in  Paris,  where  it  had  been  brought, 
and  where  infidel  commentators  were  never  wanting  to 
inform  them  that  this  remarkable  stone  proved  the 
whole  Bible  to  be  a  series  of  lies.  A  professor  of  the 
University  of  BresUu  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Invincible  Proof  that  t/ie  Earth  is  at  least  ten  times 
older  tlian  is  taught  hy  the  Bible,  Scores  of  such  pub- 
lications followed,  and  for  forty  years  infidel  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  reviews  kept  trumpeting  this  great  re- 
futation of  the  Bible.  From  these  it  descended  to  the 
vulgar,  with  additions  and  improvements ;  and  it  is 
now  frequently  alleged  as  proving  that  ''  ten  thousand 
years  before  Adam  was  born,  the  priests  of  Egypt  were 
carving  astronomy  on  the  Pyramids."  There  is  scarcely 
one  of  my  French  or  German  readers  who  has  not  heard 
of  it 

It  did  not  shalce  the  sceptic's  credulity  in  the  least 
that  no  two  of  the  savans  were  agreed,  by  some  thou- 
sands of  years,  how  old  it  was— that  they  could  not  tell 
what  the  Egyptian  system  of  astronomy  was — and  that 
none  of  them  covld  read  the  hieroglyphics  which  ex- 
plained it.  Whatever  might  be  doubtful,  of  one  thing 
they  were  all  perfectly  sure,— that  it  was  far  older  than 
the  Creation.  But  in  1S32  the  curious  Egyptian  astro- 
nomy was  studied,  and  it  appeared  that  the  sun  and 
moon  were  so  placed  on  the  Zodiac  to  mark  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  year  there ;  and  the  dividing  line  fenced  off 
one  half  of  the  sky  under  the  care  of  the  sun,  while  the 
other  was  placed  under  the  moon's  patronage.  Then  it 
was  discovered  that  the  positions  of  the  stars  were  re- 
presented by  the  pictures  of  the  gods  whose  names  they 
bore— Jupiter,  Satiuu,  &c.— and  by  calcukting  the 
places  of  these  pictures  back,  it  was  found  that  this 
Zodiac  represented  their  places  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  37— the  year  of  the  birth  of  Nero,  a  great  temple- 
builder  and  repairer.  Finally,  Champolhon  learned  to 
read  the  hieroglyphics ;  and  the  names,  surnames,  and 
titles  of  the  emperors  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Nero,  and 
Domitian,  were  found  on  the  temple  of  Dendera— and 
on  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Esneh,  which  had  been 
declared  to  be  a  few  thousand  years  older  than  that  of 
Dendera,  the  names  of  Claudius  and  Antoninus  Pius — 
while  the  whole  workmanship  and  style  of  building  have 
satisfied  all  antiquarians  that  these  buildings  were 
erected  during  the  declining  days  of  art  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  Roman  title,  axUocrat,  engraved  on  the 
Zodiac  itself,  attests  its  antiquity  to  be  not  quite  two 
thousand,  instead  of  seventeen  or  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand years. 

But,  not  satisfied  with  merely  demolishing  the  bat- 
teries of  infidelity,  astronomy  has  been  employed  to 
ascertain  the  dates  of  numbers  of  events  recorded  on 
Egyptian  monuments  to  have  happened  to  one  or 
other  of  the  Pharaohs,  "  beloved  of  Amnion,  and  brother 
of  the  Sun,*'  when  such  a  star  was  in  such  a  position. 
Mr.  Poole  has  spent  years  in  gatherliv5|^'535^^''J»^'==^'^^ 
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idona^  and  in  calculating  the  dates  thus  furnisheiL  The 
astronomer-foyal  at  Greenwich,  Mr.  Airy,  baa  reviewed 
the  oakmlations,  and  finda  them  correct.  Wilkinaon, 
the  g^?eai  Egyptologisl)  agraea  with  theic  ooacloaions.. 
And  the  result  ia,  that  £^  atironamUoL  chrnwology  ef 
ike  Egypiian^  monuments  eustaiau  the  Bihlt  diroruy 
leg^*  Gtoolag;  comes  forward  ta  confirm  the  teatimony 
of  her  elder  aister,  and  aaauces  us  that  the  alli^ed  vast 
antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  ia  iuposaible,  aa 
it  is  not  more  than  5060  yeais  since  the  soil  of  E^pt 
first  appealed  abore  water  a»  a  muddy  mocaB8.t  The 
learnol  Adaiao  Boibo  thus  sums  up  the  whole  question : 
^'  No  monumenty  either  astronomical  or  histovical^  has 
yet  been  able  to  prove  the  books  of  Hoses  fidst.;  but 
with  themy  on  the  ctmtraryy  offretj  in  the  most  remark- 
eMe  manner,  the  restdtg  obtained  by  the  most  learned 
philotogiets  and  the  prof oundeet  geometricians,**  { 

2.  To  the  second  objection — that  astronomers  have- 
discovered  stars  whose  hght  must  have  been  millions:  of 
years  travelling  to  this  earth,  and  that,  consequently, 
these  Stan  must  have  existed,  niilhons  of  years  ago,,  and 
therefbre  the  Bible  makes  a  fiUae  declaration  wheii'  it 
says  that  the  universe  was  created  only  some  sir  or 
seven  thousand  years  ago— I  reply  by  asking,  Where- 
does  the  Bible  say  so? 

"  What !"  says  our  objector, "  is  not  that  the  good  old 
orthodox  doctrine  of  Christians  and  commentators  ?  Do< 
they  not  unanimously  denounce  geologists  and  astrono- 
mers as  heretics,  for  asserting  the  vast  antiquity  of  the? 
earth  ?" 

We  shall  see  presently  that  no  sucli  unaoiinity  of  de- 
nunciation has  ever  existed,  and  that  some  of  the  moat 
ancient  and  leavned  Christian,  commentators  taught  the 
antiquity  oii  the  earth  from  the  Bible  before  geology  was> 
bom.  Bnt  that  is  net  the  question  before  us  just  now. 
We  are  not  asking  what  the  good  old  osthodox  doctrine 
of  Christittna,,  or  the  unanimous  opinion  of  commentar 
tors  may  batve  been,>  but  whait  is  the  reading  of  the 
Bihk— What  does  thif  book  <ay/— not,  "What  does 
somebody  think  ?" 

"  Well,"  replies  our  objector,  "  does  not  the  Bible  si^^ 
in  the  first  of  Genesis,  tiiat  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  in  six  days,  and  Adam  on  the  sixth  I 
And  are  not  chronologists  agreed  that  that*  was  not 
more  than  seven  thousand  yeara-  ago^  at  the  veiy  ut- 
most?" 

If  the  Bible  had  said  that  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  eartli  in  six  days^  and  that  the  and  of  that 
period  was  only  seven  thousand  years  ago,  it  would  by 
no  means  follow  that  tlie  beginning  of  it  was  only  m  fow 
hours  before  that;  for  every  Bible  reader  knows  tiiat 
the  most  common  use  of  the  word  day  in  Scripture  is 
to  denote,  not  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  a 
period  of  time  which  may  be  of  varioua  lengths.!    In 
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this  veiy  nanative  (Gen.  ii.  5)  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
whole  period  of  the  six  daya^  work.  "  In  the  daf  the 
Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  hsftvena."  Doeait 
mean  jost  twenty-four  liours  there  2  In  the  first  of 
Genesis,,  its  duration,  is  defined  te  consist  of  ''  the  even- 
ing and  the  mocning.*'  Before  our  infidel  chroaologiflt 
finds  out  the  BiUedate  of  creationy  he  must  be  able  to 
tell  us  of  what  length  was:  the  ewenuig  which  preceded 
the  first  morning  y^  and  with-  it  constitnted  the  first  day. 
God  has  of  set  purpose  placed  stumbling'-blocks  for 
scoffers  at  the  entnanoe  and-  the  exit  of  the  Bible,  as  a 
rebuke  to  pride  and  vain  cariosi^  (Dan.  xii.  10;  Job 
zxxviii.  4 ;.  CoL  ii.  1^^  He  nowhere  says  that  the  first 
of  the  six  days  o£  Giencsis  was  the^rs^  daif ,  absolutely, 
of  the  eartdi^a  existence*.  And  lest  any  one  should  think 
so,  from  the  use  of  the  ordinal  adjective ^t^^  he  does 
not  use  that  wosd.  But^  while  eaeb  of  the  other  da^ 
ii  called  ''  day  second,"  '^day  third,."  ^,  the  first  of  the 
}  series  is  distinguished  by  the  cardinal  numesai ;  as^>^daf 
one;"  literally,  ^'Jind  etening  was  and  moi'inimg  was 
day  one.**  The  first  day  and  the  last  day  are  hidden 
from  man. 

But  if  our  objector  bad  sead  the  Bible  attentively,  he 
would  have  seen  that  it  doe»  9tot  sw/  thai  6W  ertated 
the  heavois  and  tlie  earth  in  six  days.  Before  it  begins 
to  give  any  accoiuit  of  the  six  days'  work,  it  tells  us  of 
a  previous  state  of  disorder ;  and,  going  bade  beyond 
that  again,  it  says,^  "In  die  beginning,  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  it  ia  as  salf-evident  that  this 
beginning  was  befont  Urn  six  dwftf  wock,  as  that  the 
wodd  must  have  existed,  befose  it  conld  be  adjusted  to 
its  ])resent  form.  How  long  before,  the  Bible  does  cot 
say,  nor  does  the  objector  preDeud  to  know.  It  aay 
have  been  as  manymiiikoDs  o£  years  as  he  assigne  to  tlie 
stars,  or  twice  as  many^foc  anything  he-  kuowa  to  the 
contraiy.  He  most  have  overlooked  the  fisst  two  verses 
of  the  Bible,  else  he  bad  never  made  this  objection  > 
which  LB  simply  a  bhmdes,  arising  ficoai.  incaj^ty  to 
read  a  few  verses  of  Scriptuie  coriectly. 

But  it  is  mplied,.  ^Does  not  the  Bible  say,  in  the 
fourth  commandment,  'In  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  seay  and  all  that  in  tbem  is," 
&C.  ?  True  Bnt  we  are  speaking  just  now  of  a^veiy 
different  worky— the  woric  of  &reaition.  If  any  one  does 
not  know  the  difference  between  create  and  make,  let 
him  turn  to  his  dictionary,  and  Wehstev  wili  inform  him 
that  the  primary  literal  meaning  of  create  isy  ^  to  pio- 
duce ;  to  bring  into  being  fhnn  nothing ;;  te  cause  to 
exist."  The  example  he  gives  te  ilfaurtCHte  his  defini- 
tion is  this  vene:  ''In  the  b^^wing  God  ereeOed^ 
heavens  and.  the  eacth,"^  Bnt  the  primaoryr  meaniag  of 
make  is,.  *'  to  compd ;  to  constrain.;"  thenoe,  **  to  fona 
of  materiak;"  and  he  illustrates  idie  genenc  diffeareaos 
between  these  two  words  by  a^quotatioz^  from  Dwight : 
"  God  not  only  m«M^  but  enated:  be  not  only  made  tiMT 
work,  but  tlva  materials*"'  Both  worda  are  as  goe^ 
translations  of  the  Hebrew  originals,  bra  and  oshe,  ts 
can  be  given. 
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If  a»j  of  my  readers  bas  not  a  dictionary,  be  can 
satit^fy  himself  thoroughly  as  to  the  different  meanings 
i>f  these  two  words,  and  of  their  equivalents  in  the  ori- 
gin nl  Hebrew,  by  looking  at  their  use  in  his  Bible. 
Thus,,  be  will  find  create  applied  to  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  in  the  beginning,  when  there 
cvuld  have  been  no  pre-existent  materiab  to  make  them 
from — unless  we  adopt  the  Atheistic  absurdity  of  tha 
cUrnity  of  matter;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  pavin^-stoTies 
'/mule  themselveM.  Then  it  is  applied  to  the  production 
of  animal  life— t.  21 — which  is  not  a  product  or  oombi- 
nation  of  any  lifeless  matter,  but  a  direct  and  constant 
resistance  to  the  chemical  and  mechanical  laws  whicb 
govern  lifeless  matter :  "  God  created  great  whales,  and 
every  living  creature  that  moveth"  (Gen.  i.  21).  Next 
it  is  applied  to  the  production  of  the  human  race,  as  a 
species  distinct  from  all  other  living  creatures,  and  not 
deiived  from  any  of  them.  '*  Gbd  created  man  in  his 
own  image"  (Gen.  i.  27).  It  is  in  like  manner  applied 
to  all  God's  subsequent  bestowals  of  animal  life  and 
rational  souls,  which  are  directly  bestowed  by  God,  and 
are  not  in  the  power  of  any  creature  to  give.  "  Thou 
seiidest  forth  thy  spirit :  they  are  created.'*  *'  Remem- 
ber now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth"  (Ps.  civ. 
30 ;  Eccles.  xiL  1).  In  all  these  instances,  the  use  of 
the  word  determines  its  literal  meaning  to  be  what 
Webster  defines  it — ^*  to  bring  into  being  from  nothing." 

The  metaphorical  use  of  tho  word  is  equally  expres- 
sive of  its  literal  meaning,  for  it  is  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  dispositions  of  mind  and  soul  utterly 
opposite  to  those  previously  existing.  **  Create  in  me 
a  dean  heart;"  which  God  thus  explains:  ''A  new 
heart  will  I  give  yon,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within 
you  :  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your 
llesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  fiesh"  (Ps.  li.  10; 
£zid£.  xxxvL  26).  The  Hebrew  word  bra  baa  aa  many 
derivative  meanings  as  our  English  word  create;  aa  we 
speak  of  "  creaiting  a  peer,"  *'  long  abstinence  creating 
uneasiness,"  &a  But  these  no  more  change  the  primi- 
tive idea  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

From  this  word  create,  the  Bible  very  plainly  distin- 
guishes the  words  make  and  fomi,  using  them,  as  the 
complement  of  the  former,  in  many  passages  which 
speak  of  both  creation  and  making.  Thus  man  was 
both  created  and  made.  His  life  and  soul  are  spoken 
of  as  a  creation ;  his  body  aa  a  formation  from  the  dust 
His  deputed  authority  over  the  earth  also  implies  a 
primal  creation,  and  subsequent  investiture;  and  so 
both  terms  are  applied  to  it  So  the  words  maie  and 
fomi  are  applied  to  the  production  of  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals from  pre-existing  materials,  while  animal  life  is 
over  spoken  of  as  a  product  of  creative  power.  But, 
tiiat  we  may  see  that  these  processes  are  distinct,  and 
tliat  the  words  which  express  them  have  distinctive 
iiieanings,  the  Author  of  the  Bible  takes  care  to  use 
thein  both  in  reference  to  this  very  work,  in  such  a  way 
that  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  he  intends  some  distinc- 
tion^ unless  we  suppose  that  he  fills  the  Bible  with  use- 


less tautologies.  For  instance :  '^  On  the  seventh  day^ 
God  rested  from  all  his  work,  whicli  God  created  and 
made,"  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day  the  LonI 
God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens."  *^  But  now  thus 
saith  the  Lord  that  created  thee,  Jacob,  and  he  that 
foniud  thee,  0  Israel"  *^  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  that 
created  the  heavens,  God  himself,  thatfonthed  the  earth 
and  made  it :  he  hath  established  it ;  be  created  it  not 
in  confrisk>a;  Iiq formed  it  to  be  inhabited"  (Gen.  IL 
1-6;  Isfc  xliiL  1-7;  xlv.  1,  2).  In  all  these  poBsagea- 
creation  is  dearly  distinguished  from  formations  and 
makingy  if  the  Bible  is  not  a  mass  of  senseless  repeti- 
tions. If  create  and  make  and  form  have  ^  the  some 
meaning,  why  use  them  all  in  the  same  verse  2  These 
and  many  similar  passages  show  that  the  Bible  teaches 
the  work  of  creation — calling  things  into  being—to  be 
previous  to  and  distinct  fix>m  the  work  of  making — 
forming  o£  materials  already  created. 

Between  these  two  widely  different  processes— of  the- 
original  creation  of  tho  univeise,  and  the  subsequent 
preparation  of  the  habitable  earth,  by  the  six  days' 
work — two  intervening  periods  are  indicated  by  Scrip- 
ture, both  of  indefinite  length.  The  first  of  these  is- 
that  which  intervened  between  the  original  creation  and 
the  period  of  disorder  indicated  in  the  second  verse. 
The  second  is  that  disordered  period  during  which  the 
earth  continued  without  form  and  void. 

The  original  chaos  which  some  would  find  in  the- 
second  verse,  never  bad  any  existence,  save  in  the  braina 
of  Atheistic  philosophers.  It  is  purely  absurd.  God 
never  created  a  chaos.  Man  never  saw  it  The  otys- 
tals  of  the  smallest  grain  of  sand,  the  sporules  of  the- 
humblest  fungus  on  the  rotten  tree,  the  animalculie  ia 
the  filthiest  pool  of  mud,  are  as  orderly  in  their  arrange- 
ments,  as  perfect  after  their  kind,  and  aa  wisely  adapted 
to  their  station,  as  the  angels  before  the  throne  of  God.. 
And  as  man  never  saw,  so  he  has  no  language  to  de- 
scribe a  state  of  original  disorder ;  for  every  word  he 
can  use  in^dies  a  previous  state  of  regularity :  as,  dis- 
order tells  of  order  dissoh'ed  ;  con-fusion,  of  previous 
forma  melted  together.  So  the  poets  who  have  tried 
to  describe  a  chaos  have  been  obliged  to  represent  it  as 
the  wreck  of  a  former  state. 

Both  the  Bible  language  and  the  Bible  narrative  cor- 
respond to  the  philosophy  and  philology  of  the  case; 
for,  by  the  use  of  the  substantive  verb  in  the  past  tense, 
implying  progressive  being,  according  to  tlie  usual  force 
of  the  word  in  Hebrew,  we  are  told  literally,  "the 
earth  became  without  form  and  void."  God  did  not 
create  it  so ;  but  after  it  \Yas  created,  and  by  a  seriee- 
of  revolutions  not  recorded,  it  became  disordered  and 
empty.  The  Holy  Spirit  takes  care  to  explain  thia 
verse,  by  quoting  it  in  Jer.  iv.  23,  as  the  appropriate 
symbolical  description  of  the  state  of  a  previously  exist- 
ing and  regularly  constituted  body  politic,  reduced  to 
confusion  by  the  calamities  of  war.  Again :  be  explains 
both  the  terms  used  in  it  ia  \s»^  -L::L3i^.xs^0s\  ^^isfs^^ 
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them  to  describe,  not  the  rude  and  undigested  mass  of 
the  heathen  poet,  but  the  ^vilderness  condition  of  a 
ravaged  country,  and  the  desolate  ruins  of  once  beauti- 
ful and  populous  cities :  "  He  will  stretch  out  upon  it 
the  line  of  confusion^  and  the  stones  of  empihiess,*^ 
In  both  these  cases  the  previous  existence  of  an  orderly 
and  populous  state  is  implied.  And,  finally,  we  are  ex- 
pressly assured  that  the  state  of  disorder  mentioned  in 
the  second  verse  of  Genesis  i.,  was  not  the  original  con- 
dition of  the  earth — Isa.  xlv.  18— where  the  very  same 
word  is  used  as  in  Genesis  i.  2,  *'  He  created  it  not,  teti, 
disordered,  in  confusion,^*  The  period  of  the  earth's 
previous  existence  in  an  orderly  state^  or  that  occupied 
by  the  revolutions  and  catastrophes  which  disordered 
its  surfi&ce,  is  not  recorded  in  Scripture. 

The  second  period  is  that  of  disorder,  which  must 
have  been  of  some  duration,  more  or  less,  and  is  plainly 
implied  to  have  been  of  considerable  length  in  the  de- 
claration that  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  moved  "—liter- 
ally, was  hi'oodiiig  (a  figure  taken  from  the  incubation 
of  fowls) — "  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  But  no  por- 
tion of  Scripture  gives  any  intimation  of  tlie  length  of 
this  period. 

If,  then,  astronomers  and  geologists  assert  that  the 
earth  was  millions,  or  hundreds  of  millions,  of  years  in 
process  of  preparation  for  its  present  state  by  a  long 
fieries  of  successive  destructions,  and  renovations,  and 
gradual  formations,  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  Bible 
to  contradict  that  opinion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  very 
many  texts  which  fully  and  unequivocally  imply  its 
truth.  But  as  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  age  of  the 
earth  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  any  man's  present 
happiness,  or  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  it  is  nowhere 
taught  in  the  Bible.  God  has  given  us  the  stars  to 
teach  us  astronomy^  the  earth  to  teach  us  geology,  and 
the  Bible  to  teach  us  religion,  and  neither  contradicts 
the  other. 

This  is  no  new  interpretation  evoked  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  modem  science.  The  Jewish  rabbins,  and 
those  of  the  early  Oliristian  fathers  who  gave  any  atten- 
tion to  criticism,  are  perfectly  explicit  in  recognising 
these  distinctions.  The  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  only  six  or  seven  thousand  years  ago  is  a  product 
of  monkish  ignorance  of  the  original  language  of  the 
Bible.  But  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Chrysostom,  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  after  Justin  Martyr,  teach  the  ex- 
istence of  an  indefinite  period  between  the  creation  and 
the  formation  of  all  things.  Basil  and  Origen  account 
for  the  existence  of  liglit  before  the  sun  by  alleging  that 
the  sun  existed,  but  tliat  the  chaotic  atmosphere  pre- 
vented liis  rays  from  being  visible  till  the  first  day,  and 
his  light  till  the  third.*  Augustine,  in  his  first  homily, 
represents  the  first  state  of  the  earth,  in  Genesis  i.  1,  as 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  its  finished  state  that  the 
seed  of  a  tree  does  to  the  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  and 


*  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  the  Connection  of  Science  and  Be- 
sealed  Religion. 


fruit.  Horsley,  Edward  King,  Jennings,  Baxter,  and 
many  others  who  wrote  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
but  before  the  period  of  geological  discovery,  explained 
the  second  verse  substantially  as  did  Bishop  Patrick  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  *'  now  long  all  things 
continued  in  confusion,  we  are  not  told.  It  might  have 
been,  for  anything  that  is  here  revealed,  a  very  great 
whUer  • 

Some  persons,  however,  have  supposed  that  the  chaos 
of  the  second  verse  succeeded  immediately  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  first,  and  that  the  six  days'  work  in  like 
manner  followed  that  instantaneously,  or  at  least  after  a 
very  brief  interval,  because  the  records  of  these  cycles 
are  connected  by  the  word  and,  which,  they  think, 
precludes  the  idea  of  any  lengthened  periods  or  inter- 
vals. But  the  slightest  reflection  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  word  will  show  that  and  cannot  of  itself  be  any 
measure  of  time,  its  use  being  to  indicate  merely 
sequence  and  connection.  When  used  historically,  it 
always  implies  an  interval  of  time ;  for  there  can  be  no 
succession  without  an  interval,  but  the  length  of  that 
interval  must  be  determined  from  the  context,  or  some 
other  source.  A  very  cursory  perusal  of  the  Bible, 
either  in  English  or  Hebrew,  will  show  that  very  often 
in  its  brief  narratives  the  interval  indicated  by  and  and 
its  Hebrew  originals  is  a  very  long  time.  The  descent 
of  Jacob  and  his  children  into  Egypt  is  connected  with 
the  record  of  their  deaths  in  the  very  next  verse  by  this 
word  and,  which  thus  includes  nearly  the  lifetime  of  a 
generation.  That  event,  again,  is  connected  with  a 
change  of  dynasty  in  Egypt,  and  the  oppression  and 
multiplication  of  the  Israelites  there,  recorded  in  the 
next  verse,  by  the  same  word  vai,  and;  while  the 
period  over  which  it  reaches  was  over  two  hundred 
years  (Ex.  i.  5,  8).  So  in  the  brief  record  of  the  family 
of  Adam,  after  reciting  the  birth  of  Setb,  the  historian 
ad'is  in  the  next  verse :  "  And  to  Seth  also  was  bom  a 
son,  and  he  called  his  name  Enos ;"  while  the  interval 
thus  indicated  by  the  word  and  was  a  hundred  and  five 
yeai-s.  The  command  to  build  the  ark,  recorded  in  the 
last  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  connected 
with  the  command  to  enter  into  it,  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  seventh  chapter,  by  this  same  word  and,  although 
we  know  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  inten'al 
required  for  the  construction  of  such  a  huge  vessel  must 
have  been  considerable ;  and  from  the  third  verse  of  tlie 
sixth  chapter  we  learn  that  it  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  So  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  antediluvians 
are  connected  by  this  same  word  and  throughout  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  while  the  interval,  as  we  see 
from  the  narrative,  was  often  eight  or  nine  hundred 
years.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Christ,  to 
qualify  him  for  judging  the  world,  is  connected  with  the 
actual  discharge  of  that  office  in  the  destruction  of  Anti- 
christ by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  by  this  word  and  (Isa. 
xi.  3,  4),  although  the  interval  has  been  over  eighteen 

*  Commentary  on  Genesis  i  2. 
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huudred  years.  If,  in  the  records  of  the  generations  of 
mortal  men,  the  word  and  is  customarily  employed  as  a 
connecting  link  in  the  narrations  of  events  separated  by 
an  interval  of  hundreds  of  years,  it  is  quite  consistent 
Tvith  the  strictest  propriety  of  language  to  employ  it, 
'with  an  enlargement  proportioned  to  the  duration  of  the 
subject  of  discourse,  to  connect  intervals  of  millions  in 
the  narrative  of  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth. 

The  Bible  uniformly  attributes  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity to  the  work  of  creation.  So  far  from  supposing 
man  to  be  even  approximately  coeval  with  it,  the  em- 
]($hatic  reproof  of  human  presumption  is  couched  in  the 
remarkable  words :  "  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth?"  In  majestic  contrast  with 
the  frail  human  race,  Moses  glances  at  the  primeval 
monuments  of  God's  antiquity,  as  though  by  them  he 
could  form  some  faint  conceptions  even  of  eternity,  and 
sings:  *' Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or 
ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  universe, 
even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God" 
(Ps.  xc). 

The  very  word  here  used,  the  heginningy  is  in  itself 
an  emphatic  refutation  of  tlie  notion  that  the  work  of 
creation  is  only  some  six  or  seven  thousand  years  old. 
Geologists  have  been  unable  to  invent  a  better,  and 
have  borrowed  from  the  Bible  this  very  form  of  speech 
to  designate  those  strata  beyond  which  human  know- 
ledge cannot  ^QXiQinXe— the  primary  formations^  But, 
with  far  greater  propriety,  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  this 
word  with  regard  to  ages,  compared  with  which  the 
utmost  range  of  the  astronomer^s  or  geologist's  reason- 
ings is  but  as  the  tale  of  yesterday.  For  this  word,  in 
Bible  usage,  marks  the  last  promontory  on  the  bound- 
less ocean  of  Eternity ;  the  only  positive  word  by  which 
we  can  express  the  most  remote  period  of  past  duration. 
It  is  not  a  date— a  point  of  duration.  It  is  a  period — 
a  vast  cycle.  It  has  but  one  boundary:  that  where 
creation  rises  from  its  abyss.  Created  eye  has  never 
seen  the  other  shore.  It  is  that  vast  period  which  the 
Bible  assigns  to  the  manifestations  of  the  Word  of  God, 
*'  whose  goings  forth  have  been  of  old,  from  everlasting." 
Carrying  our  astonished  gaze  far  back  beyond  the  era 
of  his  creature  man,  and  ages  before  the  '^  all  things" 
that  were  made  by  him,  the  Bible  places  this  beginning 
on  the  very  shore  of  the  eternity  of  God  when  it  de- 
clares, "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God"  (John  i.  I). 
Thus,  both  by  the  use  of  the  imperfect  tense  toeu,  de- 
noting continued  existence,  and  by  the  connection  of 
this  beginning  with  the  eternity  of  the  Word,  does  the 
Bible  teach  us  to  dismiss  from  our  thoughts  all  narrow 
views  of  the  period  of  duration  employed  in  manifesting 
the  glory  of  the  self-existent  Eternal  One,  and  to  raise 
our  conceptions  to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  and  then 
feel  that  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  calculation  lies 
that  beginning,  which  includes  the  years  of  the  right 
hand  of  the  Most  High,  and  is  even  used  as  one  of  the 


names  of  the  Eternal :  "  I  am  tue  Beoixniko  and  the 
Ending  J  saith  the  Lord,  -who  is,  and  who  teas,  and  who 
is  to  come— The  Almiohtt"  (Rev.  i.  8). 

In  another  Bible  exhibition  of  the  eternity  of  the  Son 
of  God,  we  are  conducted  from  that  beginning  down- 
ward, stage  by  stage,  from  those  periods  of  remote  anti- 
quity prior  to  the  formation  of  water,  the  upheaval  of 
the  mountains,  the  alluvial  deposits,  the  subsidence  of 
the  existing  sea-basins,  and  the  adornment  of  the  habit- 
able parts  of  the  earth,  to  that  comparatively  recent 
event,  the  existence  of  the  sons  of  men.  Our  ideas  of 
the  eternity  of  the  love  of  Christ  are  thus  enhanced  by 
the  vastuess  of  the  ages  which  stretch  out  between  the 
human  race  and  that  beginning  when  he  was,  as  it 
were,  "  The  Lamb  slain  from  before  the  foundations  of 
the  world." 

"The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  hcglnning  of  his  icay. 
Before  his  ^porks  of  otd. 
I  was  set  up  from  everlasting, 
From  the  befjinning^  or  ever  the  earth  tons. 
When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth ; 
Wlien  there  wei*e  no  fountains  abounding  with  water. 
Before  the  mmmtains  were  settled, 
Before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth : 
While  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the 

fieldf), 
Nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world. 
When  he  in*epared  the  heavens,  I  was  there : 
When  he  described  a  circle  upon  the  face  of  the  depth : 
W^hen  he  established  tlie  clouds  above : 
When  he  strengthened  the  fountains  of  the  deep : 
When  he  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree, 
That  the  waters  should  not  pass  his  commandment : 
Wlien  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth : 
Then  was  I  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him : 
And  I  was  daily  his  ddight,  rejoicing  always  before 

him; 
Bejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  bis  earth ; 
And  my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men." — (Prov. 

viii.  22-31.) 

Let  the  geologist,  then,  penetrate  as  deeply  as  he  can 
into  the  profundities  of  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
and  bring  forth  the  monuments  of  their  hoary  antiquity, 
—we  will  follow  with  the  most  unfaltering  faith,  and  re- 
ceive with  joy  these  proofe  of  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead.  Let  the  astronomer  raise  his  telescope,  and 
reflect  on  our  astonished  eyes  the  light  which  flashed 
from  morning  stars  on  the  day  of  this  earth's  first  exist- 
ence, or  even  the  rays  which  began  to  travel  from  distant 
suns  millions  of  years  ere  the  first  morning  dawned  on 
our  planet,— -we  will  place  them  as  jewels  in  the  crown'of 
Him  who  is  the  bright  and  morning  star.  They  shall 
shed  a  sacred  lustre  over  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  and 
give  new  beauties  of  illustration  to  its  majestic  symbols. 
But  never  will  geologist  penetrate,  much  less  exhaust, 
the  profundity  of  its  mysteries ;  nor  astronomer  attain, 
much  less  explore,  the  sublimity  of  tliat  beginning  re- 
vealed in  its  pages :  for  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive^ 
either  the  antiquity,  or  tVv^s.  \csjJc^^fc,  ^x  Sis^^  ^i^ss&ss^^^ 
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'^the  tilings  which  God  hatli  preptired  for  tiiem  that  love 
:^iiD.  fiaman  ecienoe  will  never  be  able  to  reach  l^e 
Bible  era  of  creation.  It  ifi  pUoed  in  an  ftirtiqnity  be- 
yond the  power  of  human  calculation  in  that  sublime 
sentence  fwith  which  it  introduces  mortals  to  the  Eter- 
nal :  *'  In  the  beginning^  Ood  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earths* 

3.  The  third  objection  "we  have  named  is  equally  im- 
fonnded.  Whe  Bible  notchere  teaches  that  the  shg  is  a 
.solid  sphere,  toxohich  t/ie  stars  are  fixed,  and  \ahi^ 
revolves  with  theni  around  the  earth,  I  know  that  in- 
fidels allege  that  the  word  ^rmam^n^  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  conveys  this  meaning.  It  does  not  Neither 
the  English  word  nor  the  Hebrew  original  has  any  such 
meaning.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  English  word,  I 
adhere  to  the  dictionary.  Infidels  must  not  be  allowed 
to  coin  uncouth  meanings  for  words  different  from  the 
known  usage  of  tho  English  tongue,  for  which  Webster 
is  undeniable  authority.  His  definition  offirmameyii  is, 
"  the  region  of  the  air ;  the  sky,  or  heavens.  In  Scrip- 
ture, the  word  denotes  an  expanse ;  a  wide  extent :  for 
such  is  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  coinciding 
with  regio,  region,  and  reach.  The  original,  therefore, 
does  not  convey  the  sense  of  solidity,  but  of  stretching- 
extension.  The  great  arch  or  expanse  over  our  heads, 
in  which  are  placed  the  atmosphere  and  the  clouds,  and 
in  which  the  stars  appear  to  be  placed,  and  are  reallg 
seen."  The  word  fii^mament,  then,  conveys  no  such 
meaning  as  the  infidel  alleges,  to  any  man  who  under- 
stands the  English  tongue. 

No  Hebrew  speaking  man  or  woman  ever  did  or  ever 
could  understand  the  original  Hebrew  word  regio  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  expanse;  for  the  verb  from 
which  it  is  formed  means  to  extend,  or  spread  out,  as 
•even  the  English  reader  may  see,  by  a  few  examples  of 
its  use,  in  the  following  passages  of  Scripture,  where 
the  English  words  by  which  the  verb  reqo  is  expressed, 
are  marked  in  italics.  "Then  did  I  beat  them  small 
as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  did  stamp  them  as  the 
TOiPB  of  the  street,  and  did  spread  them  ah'oad" 
^*  The  goldsmith  spreadeth  it  over  with  gold."  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lonl :  He  that  crested  the  heavens,  and 
stretched  tfecm  out ;  he  that  spread  forth  the  earth." 
^*  I  am  the  Lord,  that  maketh  all  things;  that  stretcheth 
forth  the  heavens  alone,  and  spreadeth  abroad  the 
«arth  by  TOyeelf."  "To  him  that  stretcheth  out  the 
-earth  above  the  waters."  "  The  oensere  of  these  sin- 
gers against  their  own  soffls,  let  them  make  them  broad 
plates,  for  a  covering  for  the  altar.  And  they  were 
made  broadV  "  Hast  thou  with  him  spread  out  the 
«ky"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  43;  Isa.  xl.  19;  xliv.  24;  xliL  5; 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  6;  Num.  xvi.  38;  Job  xxxvii.  18);  or, 
in  Humboldt's  elegant  rendering,  "the  pure  -ether, 
•spread  (dming  the  scorching  heat  of  the  south  wind)  as 
4a  melted  mirror  over  the  parched  desert."*  We  might 
arefer  to  the  opinions  of  lexicograpliers,  all  unanimous  in 


Cosmos,"  V.  2,  p.  CO. 


ascribing  the  same  idea  to  the  word  ;  but  the  antfaoii- 
ties  given  above  ore  eondusive.  The  meaning,  then,  of 
the  Hebrew  word  vendered  Armament,  k  «d  vtterly 
removed  from  the  notion  of  comfmctncas,  or  nolito j ,  or 
metallic  or  crystalline  spheres,  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  very  opposite :  the  fineness  or  iXBxdtj^  prodnoed  by 
processes  of  expansion.  Science  has  oot  Veen  able  to 
this  day  te  invent  a  better  word  for  the  r^tons  of  space 
than  the  literal  rendering  of  the  original  Hebrew  word 
used  by  Moses — the  expanse. 

The  insphred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  though 
they  found  the  world  fall  of  all  the  absndities  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  and  their  Cheek  trviriatioBS  of  the 
Bible  continually  using  the  word  stereomaf  wbidi  ex- 
pressed these  notions,  never  used  it  imt  onoe,  and  then 
not  for  the  sky,  but  for  the  steculfastnms  of  faith  in 
•Christ  Their  thns  osiog  it  once,  shows  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  word,  and  its  proper  meaning;  and 
that  their  disuse  of  it  was  intentional ;  while  t^eir  dis- 
nse  of  it,  and  choice  of  another  word  to  denote  t^te 
heavens,  proves  decisively  that  tiiey  disapproved  of  tbe 
absurdity  which  it  was  understood  to  express.  Now, 
whether  you  account  for  this  fact  by  admitting  their 
inspiration,  or  by  alleging  that  tliey  drew  Uieir  langu^ 
from  the  Hebrew  original,  and  not  from  the  Greek 
translation,  it  is  in  either  case  perfectly  conchBive  as  to 
the  scriptural  meaning  of  the  word.  Indeed,  it  is  mar- 
vellous how  any  man  who  is  familiar  with  his  Bible,  and 
knows  that  the  Scriptures  usually  describe  the  sky  by 
metaphors  conveying  the  very  opposite  ideas  to  ^ose  of 
solidity  or  permanenoe  —  as,  "stretched  oat  like  a 
curtain,"  "spread  abroad  like  a  tent  to  dwell  in,'' 
^  folded  up  like  a  vesture,"  and  the  like — should  allc'W 
himself  to  he  imposed  on  by  the  impudent  fslsehiod 
of  Yohaire,  that  the  Bible  teaches  us  that  tiie  sky  is 
a  solid  metallic  or  crystal  hemisphere,  snpporked  by 
pillars. 

Those  beautiful  figures  of  sacred  poetry  in  which  the 
universe  is  represented  as  the  palace  of  the  Great  Kin?, 
adorned  wit^  majestic  ^* pillars,"  and  ^windows  of 
heaven,"  whence  he  scatters  his  gifts  among  his  expec- 
tant subjects  in  the  coarts  Mow,  have  been  grossly 
abused  for  the  support  of  tins  miserable  falsehood.  We 
are  sssured,  that  so  ignorant  was  Moses  of  tiie  tme 
nature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  or^in  of  lain,  tbst 
be  believed  and  taught  that  there  was  an  ocean  of  fresh 
water  on  the  <mtside  of  this  metal  hemisphere,  which 
covered  the  earth  like  a  great  sugar -kettle,  bottor:) 
upwards,  and  was  supported  on  pillars;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  were  trap-doors,  to  let  the  rain 
through ;  which  trap-doors  in  the  metal  firmament  are 
to  he  understood,  when  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  windotrs 
(tf  heaven.  Now,  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  is  an  odd 
place  for  windows,  and  a  trap-door  is  rather  a  itm^ 
kind  of  watering-pot ;  and  if  Moses  pot  the  ooeaa  of 
fresh  water  on  the  outside  ai  his  metal  hemisphere,  be 
must  have  changed  his  notions  of  giavitj  naterial); 
from  the  time  he  planned  the  brazen  hemisphere  for 
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^he  tabernacle,  which  he  tnmed  moulii  nfrmrds,  and 
put  the  water  in  the  inside. 

While  suiih  'writcns  are  quite  clear  about  the  metal 
trap-doors  and  the  ocean,  they  have  not  yet  fully 
fathomed  the  constroction  and  arrangement  of  Ifae 
pillars.  Whether  the  Bible  teaches  that  they  are 
'*  pillars  of  salt"  like  Lot's  wife  ;  or  of  flesh  and  blood, 
like ''  James,  Cephas,  and  John ;"  or  sudh  *^  iron  pillaia 
and  brazen  walls'*  as  Jeremiah  was  against  the  honse 
Kjflsrad— 'Whether  they  eonsiated  of  ^'elond  and  fire," 
like  the  pillar  Moses  desoribes  in  "tiie  next  book  as 
floating  in  the  sky  oTer  the  camp  of  Israel ;  or  are 
*^  pillars  of  smoke,"  auch  as  aseend  out  of  the-wildemess 
— whether  they  are  those  ^pillars  of  :the  earth  wfaicli 
tremble"  when  God  shakes  it,  «r  ''the  pilkos  of  heaven 
which  ire  astonished  at  his  irepraof"— whether  they  are 
the  pillars  of  the  earth  and  its  anarchical  inhabitants, 
which  Asaph  bore  up ;  or  are  composed  of  the  same 
materials  as  Paul's  "  pillar  and  basis  of  the  truth,"  or 
the  pillars  of  victory  which  Christ  erects  "  in  the  temple 
of  God"  (Gen  xix.  26;  Ex.  xiiL  20;  xxxiii.  10; 
Jer.  i.  18;  Gal.  ii.  7;  Song  of  Sol  iii.  6;  Job  ix.  6; ' 
xxvi.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxv.  3;  1  Tim.  iii.  15;  Rev.  iii.  12), — 
they  have  not  yet  decided.  Whether  the  Hebrews 
understood  these  pillars  to  be  arranged  on  the  outside 
of  the  metal  hemisphere,  and  if  so,  to  imagine  any  use 
for  them  there;  or  in  the  inside,  and  in  that  case 
whether  they  kept  the  sky  jfrom  falling  upon  the  earth, 
or  only  supported  the  earth  from  falling  into  the  sky, 
—these  learned  men  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Having 
trampled  the  pearl  into  fragments,  their  attempts  to 
combine  them  into  another  shape  are  more  amusmg 
than  successful ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
seven  opinions  asoribed  to  the  Bible  iiy  infidel  commen- 
tators is  least  probable.  That  opinion,  however,  will, 
doubtless,  after  more  vigorous  and  protracted  rooting, 
be  discovered  and  greedily  swallowed  amid  grunts  of 
satisfaction :  an  appropriate  reward  of  such  laborious 
stupidity. 

The  absurdities  of  the  'Greek  philosophers  nRrere  not 
drawn  from  the  Bitile.  Had  the  ^Greeks  read  the  iBii>]e 
more,  they  would  have  .preserved  the  common  sense 
God  gave  t^em  a  great  deal  ionger,4knd  would  not,  while 
professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  have  become  such 
fools  as  to  adore  blocks  and  stones,  and  dream  ctf  metal 
firmaments.  But  they  turned  away  their  ears  firom  the 
truth,  and  were  Immed  unto  enich  fables  a6  infidels 
falsely  ascribe  to  ithe  Bible.  A  thousand  years  before 
the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  the  Ptolemaic  Astronomy 
were  invented,  and  before  learned  Greeks  had  learned 
to  talk  nonsense  aboift  crystal  spheres,  and  trap^loors 
in  the  bottom  of  celestial  oceans,  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  were  recording  those  conversations  of  |riom  philo- 
flophevB  coBQQcndng  etars,  .«od  clouds,  and  jrain,  from 
which  Galileo  derived  the  first  hints  of  the  causes  of 
barometxical  phenomena.  The  origin  of  rain,  its  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  evaporation,  and  the  mode  of 
its  distribution  by  condensation,  codld  not  be  propounded 


by  Hnmboldt  himself  wi&  more  brevity  and  perapienitj 
than  they  are  expressed  by  the  Idumean  philosopher : 
'*  He  maketh  small  the  drops  of  water ;  they  pour  down 
ndn  accQcding  to  the  vapour  thereoi^  which  the  clouds 
do  drop  and  distil  tipon  man  abundantly.  Also,  can  any 
underhand  the  spreadings  of  the  donds,  or  the  ncrise  of 
his  tabernacles  ?"  (Job  zxxvi  29).  The  caose  of  this 
Tarafadnon  of  edd  fffatar-4be  donds  are  not  steam — 
is  as  mndi  a  mystery  to  the  British  Association  as  it 
wsBB  to  Elihu ;  tutd  even  were  all  the  mysteneis  of  the 
ekctrioal  tension  of  vi^nmrs  disclosed,  "  the  balancings 
of  the  clouds"  would  only  be  more  deaj^ly  discovered  to 
fbe,  as  the  Bible  declares, ''  the  wonderfol  works  of  Him 
'w9io  is  perfect  in  wisdom."  But  the  gravity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  comparatt^  density  of  floating  water, 
and  its  increased  density  by  discharges  of  electricity, 
were  as  well  known  to  Job  aad  his  friends  as  they  are 
to  the  wisest  of  our  modem  philosophers.  "  He  looketh 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole 
heaven,  to  make  weight  to  airy  aiid  regvXate  waters  hy 
meamart,  in  his  making  a  law  for  the  rain,  and  a  path 
for  (he  lightning  of  thunder  ^"^  (Job  xxviii.  24 — literal 
reading).  Three  thousand  years  before  the  theory  of 
the  trade-winds  was  demonstrated,  or  before  Maury  had 
discovered  the  rotation  and  revolutions  of  the  wind- 
currents,  it  was  written  in  the  Bible :  "  The  wind  goeth 
towards  the  south,  and  turneth  about  to  the  north. 
And  the  wind  retumeth  again,  according  U  iii  dr^ 
cuitB  "  (Ecdes.  i.  6). 

Thousands  of  years  before  Newton,  Galileo,  and  Coper- 
nicus were  born,  Isaiah  was  writing  about  the  •*  orbit  of 
the  earth,"  and  its  insignificance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Creator  of  the  host  of  heaven  (Isa.  zl.)*;  Job  was  con- 
versing with  his  friends,  on  the  inclination  of  its  axis, 
and  its  lequiHhrium  in  space:  *^He  spreadeth  out  the 
north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon 
nothing"  (Job  xxvi.  7). 

The  '**  waters  above  the  heavens^"  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  harmonises  with  other  oosmical  bodies — San, 
Moon,  Fixed  Btars,  «nd  distant  Galaxies,  Heavens  of 
Heavens --in  his  arrangement  of  choristejs  for  the 
grand  anthem  of  the  universe,  have  no  reference  to,  or 
connection  with,  our  earth.  They  refer  to  sudi  pheno- 
mena as  are  indicated  by  the  atmospjhere  loaded  with 
vapours  of  Mercury  and Tenus,  the  '*  polar  snows"  and 
''  greenish  aeas"  of  Jtfars,  itiie  rtarade-wtnds  of  Jn^iter, 
and  the  nngs  of  Saturn,  "oona^osed  of  a  fluid  a  little 
denser  than  water "  in  our  own  system,  and  to  analo- 
gous collections  of  water  in  more  distant  firmaments.* 
(Ps.  cxlviil) 

Bo  far  from  entertaining  the  least  idea  of  ISie  waters 
of  the  atmosphere  being  contained  «ither  tin  the  ontside 
or  the  inmde  of  a  metal  or  solid  hemisj^here,  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  never  once  use,  even  figuratively,  any  ex- 
pression conveying  it    On  the  contrary,  the  weH-knowu 

*  Herseh^U's  "Outlines,"  §§  509,  510,  612.    " Annual ot8«SJ»^*^ 
tlfic  Discovery,"  1842,  p.  "Sl^ 
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scriptural  figures  for  the  fountains  of  the  rain,  are  the 
soft,  elastic,  leathern  waterskins  of  the  East,  "the 
bottles  of  the  clouds/'  or  the  wide,  flowing  shawl  or 
upper  garment  wherein  the  people  of  the  East  are  ac- 
customed to  tie  up  loose,  scattering  substances  (Ruth 
iii.  15).  ''  He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  his  thick  cloud, 
and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them."  "  Who  hath 
bound  the  waters  in  a  garment ;"  "  As  a  vesture  thou 
shalt  change  them ;"  or  the  loose,  flowing  curtains  of  a 
royal  pavilion;  or  the  extended  covering  of  a  tent: 
'*  Ilis  pavilion  around  him  were  dark  waters,  and  thick 
clouds  of  the  skies;"  "  The  spreadings  of  the  clouds, 
and  the  noise  of  bis  tabernacles ;"  '*  He  spread  a  cloud 
for  a  covering "  (Job  xxxviii.  37 ;  xxvi.  8 ;  xxxviiL  9 ; 
XXX vi.  29 ;  Ps.  cv.  39 ;  Ixxvii.  17).  Instead  of  the 
notion  of  a  single  ocean,  the  "  number  of  the  clouds  "  is 
proverbial  in  the  Scriptures  (Isa.  xliv.  22 ;  Jer.  iv.  13 ; 
Job  xxxviii.  37  ;  Pro  v.  xxx.  4)  for  a  multitude ;  and  in 


direct  opposition  to  the  permanence  of  a  \'ast  roetallie 
arch,  the  chosen  emblems  of  instability  and  transitori- 
ness,  and  of  the  utmost  rapidity  of  motion,  suitable 
even  for  the  chariot  of  Jehovah,  are  selected  from 
the  heavens  (Eccles.  xi.  4;  Ps.  civ.  3;  Matt.  xxiv. 
30). 

In  short,  there  is  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  any 
foundation  in  Scripture  for  the  notions  long  afterwards 
introduced  by  the  Greek  philosophers.  Yet  Christians, 
who  have  read  these  passages  of  Scripture  over  and  over 
again,  allow  themselves  to  give  heed  to  infidels  who 
have  not,  asserting,  without  the  shadow  of  proof,  that 
Moses  taught  absurdities  which  were  not  invented  for  a 
thousand  years  after  his  death.  The  Bible  gives  hints 
of  many  profound  scientific  truths ;  it  teaches  no  absur- 
dities ;  andf  instead  of  cotintenancing  the  notion  that 
the  shy  is  a  solid  metal  hemisphere^  it  teaches^  both 
literally  andjiyuratively,  dinctly  the  contrary. 
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AN  OLD  TESTAMENT  STUDY. 


Gexemis  xxxii. 


BY   THE   REV.   J.   C.   MOORE,   HAMBURG. 


0  Jacob,  tending  the  flocks  of  Laban 
the  Syrian,  comes  a  message  from 
God.     He  is  to  arise  and  return  to 
his  own  land,  to  his  own  people — to 
the  home  and  kindred  of  his  youth. 

His  sojourn  in  the  strange  land  whither  he 
had  fled  from  the  face  of  his  deceived  and  \vrath- 
ful  brother  Esau,  has  extended  over  many  long 
and  weary  years.  In  his  exile,  as  the  heir  of  the 
promise,  he  has  been  richly  blessed  by  the  God 
of  his  fathers.  His  teeming  herds  have  filled  his 
tent  with  wealth  and  comfort.  He  is  surrounded 
by  a  stately  group  of  sons,  in  each  of  whom  he 
recognizes  a  pledge  of  the  faithfulness  of  the 
covenant  God  who  had  promised  that  his  seed 
should  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  number,  and 
as  the  sand  that  is  by  the  sea- shore  innumerable. 
Thus,  whilst  earthly  goods  have  been  heaped  up 
around  him,  his  inner  wealth  of  faith  has  been 
growing  likewise ;  for  the  presence  of  the  sons 
in  his  tent  was  a  sign  that  God  was  beginning  to 
fulfil  the  covenant  he  had  made  with  his  father 
Abraham. 

The  hour  has  now  arrived  when  the  divine 
purpose  and  revelation  of  grace  are  to  receive  a 
new  development,  in  which  Jacob  and  his  seed 


have  a  mighty  part  to  play.  Therefore  he  most 
now  return  to  Canaan,  in  order  a  few  years  later 
to  pass  thence  with  his  house  into  Egypt,  where, 
in  sore  bondage,  under  the  lash  of  the  oppressor, 
Israel  is  to  learn  its  high  mission  among  the 
nations,  and  be  trained  in  tribulation  for  its 
noble  vocation — to  be  the  conscience  of  hn- 
manitv,  the  true  Messianic  race. 

He  is  obedient  to  the  call  of  Heaven.  Gather- 
ing his  wives  and  sons  around  him,  lie  explains 
to  them  the  divine  command,  and  takes  counsel 
with  them  regarding  their  departure.  Then 
follows  the  stealthy  flight  from  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood  of  his  father-in-law,  the  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives,  God's  intervention  on  their  be- 
half, and  the  final  amicable  parting  and  covenant 
between  Laban  and  the  patriarch. 

Hardly  has  he  escaped  from  this  danger,  how- 
ever, when  a  new  and  more  threatening  one 
arises  before  him.  A  great  fear  falls  upon  Jacob 
when  his  mind,  freed  from  the  thought  of  the 
vengeance  pursuing  him  from  behind,  turns  to 
the  contemplation  of  that  which  lies  before  him, 
and  ^vhich  he  is  journeying  to  meet.  He  re- 
members the  wrong  he  had  done  his  brother  long 
years  before.     In  ceasing  to  be  a  fugitive  from 
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tbe  wratb  of  the  Syrian  Laban,  he  awakes  to  the 
consciousness  of  that  old  debt  of  vengeance  which 
Edau  had  sworn  should  one  day  bo  wiped  out  in 
blood. 

This  brings  us  to  what  must  be  regarded  as 
the  great  crisis  of  the  patriarch's  life,  when  his 
faith  is  to  be  educated  to  its  highest  grasp,  when 
the  heel-gi*asper  Jacob  is  to  become  Israel  the 
prince,  mighty  with  God  to  prevail.  And,  re- 
membering the  position  occupied  by  Jacob  and 
liis  house  in  the  divine  economy  of  grace  and 
redemption,  may  we  not  say  we  are  here  face  to 
face  with  one  of  the  gi-eatcr  crises  in  the  history 
of  our  race  ?  For,  humanly  speaking,  had  Jacob's 
faith  now  failed  him — if,  fearing  to  meet  his 
brother,  he  had  turned  aside  from  the  path  Ood 
had  called  him  to  follow,  and  sought  pasturage 
for  his  flocks  and  a  safe  retreat  for  himself  and 
his  family  in  some  of  the  rich  plains  that  lay 
along  his  route — Israel  would  never  have  passed 
into  Egypt,  the  law  would  never  have  been 
given  on  Sinai,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  would 
never  have  appeared  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

We  shall  perhaps  best  appreciate  the  nature 
and  issue  of  this  crisis  in  Jacob's  and  Israers 
history,  if  we  glance  briefly  at  the  three  stages  in 
its  development  that  are  unmistakably  discernible 
in  the  narrative  we  are  studying. 

The  first  of  these  is  described  in  verses  3-8. 
It  marks  the  period  of  Jacob's  great  dread,  when 
he  awakes  to  the  consciousness  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  approaching  danger.  His  fear  overcomes 
him,  and  yielding  to  its  impulse,  he  seeks  to 
extricate  himself  from  danger  by  means  which 
his  terrors  suggest.  And  verily  he  had  cause  for 
dread.  No  message  from  his  mother  hod  come 
to  say  that  Esau's  wrath  had  been  mitigated  by 
the  influence  of  time.  We  can  imagine  how 
the  patriarch's  heart  mast  often  have  yearned, 
during  the  long  years  of  his  exile,  for  some 
token  of  remembrance,  some  message  of  peace, 
from  the  home  of  his  childhood.  We  can  picture 
him  to  ourselves  seated  at  the  door  of  his  tent  at 
eventide,  the  twilight  shadows  darkening  over 
the  Syrian  plain,  gazing  wistfully  in  the  direc- 
tion from  %vhich  he  knew  such  a  message  must 
have  reached  him.  But  he  had  watched  and 
waited  in  Tain.  None  of  the  herdsmen  had  been 
called  in  haste  from  the  flocks  of  Isaac,  and  sent 
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forth  on  the  swiftest  camel,  with  a  sure  token 
from  Rebecca  that  the  way  was  now  open  for  the 
wanderer's  return  to  his  kindred  and  home.  No 
dust-stained  messenger  had  entered  the  Syrian 
tent  to  tell  him  there  was  peace  in  Canaan,  for 
that  Esau  had  spoken  of  his  absent  brother,  and, 
forgetting  his  ancient  wrongs,  had  desired  to  be 
reconciled  wiih  him  ere  the  sun  of  their  father's  life 
should  set.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  information 
he  had  been  able  to  gather  had  gone  to  show  a 
gloomier  picture  than  his  worst  fears  had  drawn. 
In  prudent  strategy,  he  had  sent  out  messengers 
to  inquire  how  the  land  lay,  and  bring  him  word 
as  to  his  brother's  feeling  towards  him.  And 
very  terrible  was  the  report  these  envoys  had 
brought  back  to  the  patriarch:  "We  came  to 
thy  brother  Esau,  and  also  he  cometh  to  meet 
thee,  and  four  hundred  men  with  him."  More 
than  a  score  of  years  have  passed,  and  even  yet 
the  wrath  has  not  died  out  of  the  brother's  hcai*t. 
The  old  wrong  is  still  fresh  and  rankling  in  the 
memory  of  the  wronged  one,  who  is,  moreover, 
now  in  a  position  to  take  ample  vengeance. 
And  then,  apart  from  all  external  grounds  for 
fear,  Jacob  bore  within  his  own  breast  a  secret 
monitor  whose  still  small  voice  kept  telling  him, 
in  tones  he  could  not  choose  but  hear,  that  his 
sin  deserved  the  heaviest  stripes  that  could  be 
laid  upon  him.  There  is  truth  in  the  poet's 
philosophy,  "  'Tis  conscience  that  makes  cowards 
of  us  all."  Man  carries  about  with  him,  in  his 
own  bosom,  an  agent  for  judgment  and  retri- 
bution whom  he  cannot  deceive,  and  from  whom 
escape  is  impossible.  The  condemnation  of  one's 
own  heart  is  hard  to  bear.  It  is  not  compen- 
sated for  by  heaped-up  wealth,  by  glittering 
power,  by  any  lapse  of  years  since  the  dark  deed 
was  done. 

Sometimes,  wandering  in  the  picture-gallery 
of  an  old  ancestral  mansion,  the  visitor  lights 
upon  a  portrait  whose  features  are  hidden  from 
his  scrutiny.  It  hangs  in  its  place  among  the 
others,  but  its  face  is  turned  to  the  wall,  as  if  its 
fellows  disowned  its  relationship  and  shrank  from 
its  society.  There  is  a  dark  tale  of  crime  and 
dishonour  connected  with  it  that,  when  whis- 
pered amid  the  lengthening  shadows  of  tlie  twi- 
light, still  causes  the  old  shame  to  flush  anew 
over  the  heart,  though  generations  ma^  h.vi^ 
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passed  away,  and  the  outside  world  have  long 
since  forgotten  the  sin.  The  memory  is  the 
picture-gallery  of  the  individual  past.  In  most 
men's  lives  there  are  pictures  turned  to  the  wall, 
whose  features  they  shrink  from  gazing  upon — 
dark,  secret  cuphoards  that  they  fear  to  open  and 
explore.  But  conscience  is  an  unscrupulous, 
unrelenting  showman,  that  lays  hare  hefore  the 
sinner's  gaze  his  most  secret  faults.  His  fellow- 
men  may  hold  him  in  high  esteem  for  wealth, 
for  goodness,  for  piety ;  but  the  scarred  memory 
refuses  to  bo  healed.  In  the  hour  of  solitude 
conscience  asserts  its  power  ;  phantom  voices 
out  of  the  past  ring  in  the  sinner's  ears  the  old 
tale  of  shame.  The  sins  and  faults  of  youth  may 
have  been  long  since  repented  of ;  they  may 
have  been  long  since  wrapped  in  sackcloth,  and 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord ;  but  still  there  come 
those  dark  hours  when  in  memory  we  relive  the 
past,  when  conscience  reads  to  us  the  story  of  our 
lives  backwards,  and  we  shrink  from  the  face  of 
our  fellows  in  utter  shame. 

At  such  times  there  is  but  one  path  that  can 
lead  the  distressed  heart  out  of  darkness  into 
light,  and  bring  the  trembling  sinner  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  guilty  past  to  the  clear  heights 
of  faith,  where  the  soul  can  gaze  unblinkingly 
on  the  face  of  God.  That  path  leads  straight  to 
Calvary.  There  let  him  cast  himself  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  crying  anew  with  the  old  earnest- 
ness, "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  I "  and 
putting  himself,  his  sin,  his  fate,  in  the  hands  of 
Jesus.  He  will  accept  the  trust.  He  will  bury 
anew  the  dead  past  of  his  life,  and  make  the 
present  and  the  future  luminous  in  the  light  of 
the  Father's  love. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  experience  of 
Jacob  at  this  firet  stage  in  the  great  crisis  of  his 
life ;  for  when  we  contemplate  him  entering  on 
the  second  stage,  in  the  development  of  our 
nan*ative,  we  find  the  suppliant  before  the  throne 
of  grace. 

This  second  period  is  embraced  in  verses  9-12. 
What  follows  then  till  the  end  of  verse  22  is 
mainly  intended  to  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  the 
means  to  which  Jacob  turned  for  help  in  the 
hour  of  his  sore  distress,  and  to  show  the  happy 
results  that  flowed  from  his  prayer. 

In  this  earnest  cry  to  God  for  help  in  the  hour 


of  the  patriarch's  despair,  we  note  some  features 
that  are  common  to  all  believing  prayer. 

He  bases  his  supplication  on  promises  of  God, 
expressly  given  and  special  to  his  case.  He  feels 
that  in  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and 
Abraham  he  has  a  personal  interest.  He  realizes 
that  it  is  a  covenant  God  with  whom  he  has  to 
do.  Here  we  discover  a  trait  found  in  all 
believing  prayer.  The  Christian  approaches 
Gx)d  in  the  consciousness  of  the  covenant  with 
Christ.  He  has  a  personal  interest  in  all  the 
promises  made  by  the  Father  to  the  Son. 

Then  again  :  how  strongly  marked  is  the 
feature  of  confession  of  unworthiness  in  the 
patriarch's  approach  to  God.  He  has  the  pro- 
mise, he  knows  that  Gt>d's  covenant  shall  be  ful- 
filled ;  but  at  the  same  time,  even  when  claiming 
that  fulfilment,  and  basing  his  claim  on  Gt)d's 
faithfulness,  he  is  penetrated  with  a  deep  sense 
of  his  own  unworthiness.  What  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  or  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  visitest  him?  I  am  not  worthy  of  the 
least  of  all  thy  mercies.  Such  is,  in  every  case, 
the  soul-speech  of  the  praying  Christian. 

But,  mingling  with  his  humility,  and  under- 
lying all  his  supplication,  note  how  strong  a  con- 
fidence in  Jehovah's  power  and  willingness  to 
help  pervades  hLs  address ;  and  it  is  a  confidence 
based  on  and  justified  by  experience.  God  had 
blessed  and  helped  him  in  former  trials,  therefore 
now  he  will  not  desert  him.  As  he  had  before 
helped  him  out  of  danger,  so  now  he  will  be  a 
shield  unto  him  against  the  vengeance  of  Esau. 

His  prayer  ended,  we  have  in  the  following 
verses  the  blessed  result  that  flowed  from  it. 
The  distressed  and  anxious  mind  has  laid  its 
heavy  burden  at  the  feet  of  Gk)d.  The  heavy 
heart  has  sought  lightening  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  and  the  Lord  has  heard  the  wail  of  his 
servant.  He  has  poured  balm  into  the  wounded 
spirit.  Peace  of  mind  and  assurance  of  the  love 
and  protection  of  Jehovah,  a  disposition  to  be 
still  and  wait  upon  God's  doing, — this  is  the 
form  of  the  answer  given  to  his  prayer.  And  in 
his  whole  demeanour,  on  emerging  from  that 
intercourse  with  God,  we  can  trace  the  results 
of  his  confidence.  It  is  no  longer  an  escape  from 
Esau's  vengeance  that  occupies  his  thoughts  and 
directs  his  efforts.     On  the  contrary,  he  is  now 
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tnaiiily  concerned  how  to  cilcct  a  reconciliation 
witli  the  brother  he  had  wronged.  His  plans  of 
strategy  are  abandoned.  A  new  arrangement  is 
made  of  his  flocks  and  progress.  The  valuable 
presents  sent  on  in  advance  are  not  bribes  to 
purchase  safety,  but  are  intended  as  restoration, 
so  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  of  what  he  had  once 
mijustly  acquired  by  robbing  his  brother  of  the 
birthright — of  the  first  place  in  the  tent  of  their 
father ;  for  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  promise 
Imd  not  yet  become  clear  to  the  patriarchal  con- 
sciousness ;  and  in  the  minds  even  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  the  idea  of  the  birthright  was  always 
<onnected  with  the  possession  of  the  external 
blessing  that  marked  it.  Jacob  was  now  to  pass 
from  the  sign  to  the  thing  signified.  He  was  to 
attain  to  a  higher  platform  of  faith  and  discern- 
ment of  the  divine  purpose.  As  a  necessary  step 
in  his  training  for  this  higher  revelation,  he  now 
voluntarily  restores  what  he  formerly  laboured 
to  acquire — the  wealth  that  was  the  outward 
sensible  sign  of  the  inner  and  spiritual  birth- 
right. 

We  now  approach  the  last  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Jacob  the  heel-grasper  into  the 
prince  mighty  to  prevail  with  God.  It  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  record  of  the  mysterious 
night-struggle.  This  is  the  decisive  moment  in 
the  history.  Let  us  therefore  examine  it  with 
somewhat  closer  attention  than  w^  have  bestowed 
on  the  earlier  parts  of  the  narrative.  Four  points 
fall  to  be  considered  in  order  to  gain  a  clear  and 
vivid  conception  as  to  the  nature  of  the  struggle 
and  the  issue  involved  in  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cause  of  the  wrestling 
must  undoubtedly  be  sought  in  the  subjectivity 
of  Jacob  himself  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  he  entered  on  the  fearful  night-conflict,  that 
lasted  till  daybreak,  on  account  of  a  great  over- 
mastering: fear  that  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind ;  not,  however,  the  old  dread  of  Esau's 
vcngonnce — that  had  been  dispelled  and  dissi- 
pated for  ever  by  his  prayer  and  its  answer ;  but 
in  making  restitution  to  his  brother,  the  idea 
suggests  itself — "  Must  not  the  surrender  of  the 
external  sign  of  the  blessing  involve  also  the  loss 
of  the  internal  spiritual  birthright?"  Has  he 
not  acted  too  hastily  in  his  efforts  for  reconcilia- 
tion?    In  making  the  foiinal  restitution,  has  he 


not  abandoned  the  promise  and  voluntarily  cut 
himself  loose  from  the  covenant?  The  terrible 
thought — if  we  may  use  the  phrase — that  he  has 
committed  spiritual  suicide,  like  Esau,  who  for 
the  mess  of  pottage  bartered  the  birthright,  over- 
whelms him  with  despair,  drives  him  to  soli- 
tude, prompts  anew  strong  yearning  cries  to- 
Heaven  for  light  and  peace.  In  one  word,  the 
dread  that  in  seeking  to  propitiate  his  brother 
by  restoring  the  outward  birthright  he  has 
despised  the  spiritual  blessing,  and  cut  himself 
loose  from  Jehovah's  favour — this  terrible  fear 
is  the  cause  of  the  struggle.  It  is,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  crisis  of  his  history.  What 
passes  in  his  soul  during  this  eventful  night  \a 
typical  of  a  future  crisis  in  the  history  of  his 
seed,  when  the  Lord  appeared  in  Shiloh,  and  the 
earthly  theocratic  kingdom  became  merged  iu 
one  that  is  not  of  this  world,  but  spiritual  and 
eternal.  For  Abraham,  it  was  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish in  his  faith  between  the  present  and  the 
future;  Isaac  had  to  learn  the  distinction  be- 
tween waiting  and  ruling ;  Jacob  shall  now  learn 
to  distinguish  between  the  external  attribute  and 
the  internal  essential  possession  of  the  birthright 
and  the  blessing.  Thus  he  is  to  rise  to  a  higher 
platform  of  faith  than  either  of  his  predecessoi's 
had  attained.  But  in  proportion  to  the  heights 
he  is  to  attain  is  the  struggle  that  shall  land 
him  on  the  eminence.  Like  Abraham,  he  must 
be  ready  to  sacrifice  all,  in  order  to  gain  all  by  a 
new  and  stronger  title.  His  sacrifice  must  bo 
made,  for  it  is  the  pledge  of  his  repentance ;  but 
the  blessing  must  be  assured  to  him,  for  it  is  the 
pledge  of  his  faith.  Thus  he  is  driven  to  a- 
wrestling  with  Jehovah  iu  prayer  such  as  he 
has  hitherto  never  experienced.  The  intensity  of 
the  inward  struggle  increases  till  it  assumes  out.- 
ward  shape  and  subsistence.  Weird,  unearthly 
forms  surround  him,  fiendish  shapes  mock  and  gibe 
him  in  his  agony;  but  at  length  help  is  given 
him  from  above  :  there  comes  and  wrestles  with 
him  a  man. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  point  that  falls 
to  be  examined — namely,  the/^/rm  of  the  struggle, 
or  the  elements  engaged  in  it. 

As  to  its  foiin,  it  caunot  on  the  one  hand  have 
taken  place  in  a  dream  or  vision  of  the  night ; 
nor,  on  the  other,  can  it  have  been  a  phY.sLcali 
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struggle,  as  between  two  Iiuman  combatants : 
ethical  con(lict8  ami  decisions  are  rarely  the 
results  of  dreams  or  visions.  A  physical  contest 
is  incompatible  with  Jacob's  weeping  and 
prayers.* 

Some  have  curiously  supposed  that  the  "  mau" 
with  whom  Jacob  wrestled  was  a  midnight  as- 
sassin from  the  camp  of  Esau.  Others  again, 
an  evil  demon,  or  a  good  angel. 

Tlie  true  explanation  is,  it  was  none  other 
than  the  constant  Mediator  of  the  old  Covenant, 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ;  the  same  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  made  known  the 
will  of  Jehovah  to  other  old  Testament  patriarchs 
and  saints, — the  Angel  of  the  Face,  the  ancient 
type  of  the  Incarnation. 

There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  other  Old  Testament  appearances  and 
this  in  the  case  of  Jacob.  In  no  other  instance 
is  the  humanity  so  emphasized,  or  the  incarna- 
tion so  clearly  typified.  This  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  when  we  remember  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  Jacob's  case. 

Let  us  try  to  realize  the  matter  in  this  way. 
Jacob's  struggle  is  at  the  outset  subjective, — a 
war  with  the  doubts  and  fears  that  have  arisen 
in  his  own  breast.  It  grows  in  intensity  till  his 
whole  being — that  is,  his  former  self — is  np  in 
arms  against  the  faith  that  would  abandon  the 
sensible  and  cling  only  to  the  spiritual.  Still 
more  earnest  and  real  does  it  become  until  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  comes  to  his  aid.  It  is 
humanity's  blindness  and  weakness  of  faith  that 
have  caused  the  conflict.  Therefore  the  heavenly 
visitant  takes  the  form  of  n^an.  The  Incarnate 
One  himself  comes  before  his  time  to  educate  his 
own  progenitor  into  Israel,  mighty  with  God  to 
prevail.  In  one  word,  Jacob's  own  doubts  and 
fears  drove  him  to  prayer,  his  prayer  intensifies 
itself  into  a  vision,  Jehovah  appeai-s  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  angel,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
anticipates  his  own  future  incarnation,  and  takes 
for  the  moment  the  form  of  man,  identifies  him- 
self with  weak  humanity,  and  wrestles  with  the 


*  Hoffca  xii.  4,  5— where,  however,  our  English  version  hardly 
conveys  the  right* sense.     Bunsen's  rendering  is  preferable  :  — 

Verse  4.  Im  Matter leibe  hielt  er  seinen  Bmder  au  der  Ferse: 
nnd  in  seiner  Mauneskraft  ki&mpfto  cr  unit  Gott. 

Verse  5.  £r  rang  mit  dem  Engel  und  siegto,  ob  er  weinte  and 
lleht«  za  ihm. 


despairing  Jacob  in  order  to  drive  him  to  a  full 
surrender  cf  himself  to  the  love  and  power  of 
God. 

Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  the  twenty- fifth  verse : 
"  When  he  saw  that  he  prevailed  not,  he  touched 
the  hollow  of  his  thigh ;  and  the  hollow  of 
Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint  as  he  wrestled 
with  him"?  In  other  words,  the  typical  Incar- 
nate One  had  to  show  the  patriarch  his  utter 
helplessness  in  his  own  strength  before  he  was 
conquered  into  full  submission.  He  took  away 
from  him  the  very  ground  he  stood  on,  weakened 
the  foundation  on  which  his  whole  strength 
rested.  Then  only  was  his  task  done.  Only 
then  could  he  say,  "  Let  me  go,  for  the  day 
breaketh."  Thou  seest  now  that  without  me 
thou  canst  do  nothing,  but  that  to  faith  in  me 
nothing  is  impossible.  The  light  streameil  into 
the  patriarch's  soul ;  and,  recognizing  his  own 
weakness  and  God's  almighty  strength,  he  prays 
for  yet  a  further  blessing  that  shall  be  a  crown 
and  seal  to  the  now  triumphant  faith  :  "  I  will 
not  let  thee  go  unless  thou  bless  me." 

The  intensity  of  the  struggle  has  already  been 
sufficiently  indicated  in  what  has  been  advanced 
regarding  its  elements.  We  therefore  pass  on  to 
the  fourth  and  final  point — namely,  the  frtiits  of 
the  victory. 

Of  these  we  have  a  twofold  description  in  our 
narrative:  one  from  the  divine,  and  the  other 
from  the  human,  stand-point. 

From  the  divine  point  of  view  the  fruits  of 
victory  are  thus  characterized :  "  Thy  name  shall 
be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel;  for  as  a 
prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and  men,  and 
hast  prevailed."  His  faith  has  risen  to  its 
highest  level.  It  has  raised  him  to  the  dignity 
of  royalty.  It  has  made  him  a  prince  with  God 
and  men.  And  with  the  change  of  name  there 
has  come  a  change  of  his  entire  nature.  Through- 
out his  whole  after-history  we  find  no  more  the 
old  deceitful,  treacherous,  heel-grasping  Jacob 
nature.  But  in  its  stead  there  lises  up  before 
us  the  noble  picture  of  a  kingly  man,  a  real 
patriarch,  able  to  inspire  kings  and  princes  with 
respect  for  his  simple  dignity,  and  to  bring  them 
to  seek  his  alliance  and  blessing.  Look  upon 
the  picture  of  his  old  age,  and  then  upon  that  of 
his  youth :  the  hoary-headed  patriarch  blessing 
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Pharaoh,  and  taking  leave  of  his  family,  waiting 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord ;  and  then  reifiem- 
ber  how  in  his  youth  he  appeared  with  a  lie  in 
his  right  hand  before  his  blind  and  aged  father, 
and  plotted  and  siiined  to  accomplish  his  ends. 
Verily,  we  must  exclaim,  great  is  the  victory  of 
grace — ^marvellous  the  power  of  faith  that  has 
transformed  Jacob  into  Israel  the  prince ! 

Easier,  perhaps,  to  our  conception  of  the  won- 
drous victory,  is  Jacob's  own  description  of  it 
from  the  human  «tand-point :  "  I  have  seen  God 
face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved." 

/  have  seen  Ood  !  In  the  misery  of  the  dark 
hour  of  his  soul's  agony  thick  clouds  had  risen 
up  and  obscured  the  face  of  Jehovah.  But  when 
his  need  was  sorest,  there  appeared  One  to  help 
him  whom  after-ages  have  learned  to  praise  as 
the  Son  of  Man.  Jehovah  revealed  himself^  not 
as  the  inscrutable  awful  Being  who  taketh  ven- 
geance on  the  sins  of  men,  but  in  man's  own 
guise,  takihg  humanity's  form,  sympathizing  and 


identifying  himself  with  human  weakness  and 
human  woe,  raising  the  sinking  human  heart 
above  its  sins  and  son'ows,  and  inspiring  it  witb 
fresh  cohrage  to  lift  up  its  eyes  to  the  ever- 
lasting  hills  whence  come  mercy,  and  peace,  and 
joy.  This  is  true  salvation,  when  the  penitent 
heart  is  enabled  to  rise  above  the  miserable  con- 
templation of  its  own  weakness  and  guilt,  and  to 
look  on  the  face  of  Ood  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
That  man  hath  perfect  blessedness  who  has 
looked  away  from  himself,  and  beheld  by  iho 
eye  of  faith  the  face  of  Gk>d  in  the  man  Jesus. 

And  my  life  t.v  fn-eserved — that  is,  by  beholding 
the  face  of  God  my  soul  has  recovered  its  health, 
its  peace,  its  elasticity.  It  was  sick  unto  death ; 
heart  and  flesh  were  failing ;  but  when  the  cry 
for  mercy  went  up  to  the  living  God,  he  revealed 
himself,  and  death  flcnl  at  his  approach.  Light 
and  gladness  dispelled  gloom  and  woe.  I  have 
seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  soul  has  recovered 
from  its  death-faint,  my  life  is  preserved. 
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£R£  is  a  missionary,  still  surviving  and 
working,  of  the  same  type  as  the  hite 
William  Biuns  of  China.  He  baa  laboured 
twenty-five  years  in  the  same  sphere,  be- 
loved and  revered  by  all  classes  and  all  sects.  He  is 
not  in  connection  with  any  society,  but  is  in  sympathy 
and  co-operation  with  all  Christians.  He  employs  the 
preaching  and  the  press  as  conspiring  forces  to  advance 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  In  his  newspaper,  the  Bombay 
Guardian,  he  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
religious  meditations  from  week  to  week.  This  volume 
consists  of  a  selection  of  these  papers.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected from  their  natoral  history,  they  are  tender  and 
fresh  and  high-toned. 

We  give  from  Dr.  Hannahs  preface  some  portions  of 
Mr.  Bowen*8  own  account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
his  conversion : — 

''  There  was  a  young  man,  very  fond  of  reading,  who, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  led  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
Christianity  by  that  chapter  of  Qibbon  in  which  he 
attempts  to  account  for  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  world.  He  was  acquainted  with  several 
modem  languages,  and  read  in  these  the  principal  works 
in  which  Christianity  is  assailed,— Yolney,  Voltaire, 


*  From  "  Dallj  Meditetknu."  Bj  the  Rev.  George  Bowen 
of  Bombfty.  With  Introductory  Notice  by  the  B«y.  W.  HuniMk 
D.D.,  anthor  of  "The  Last  Day  of  Our  Lord's  Passion." 
Edinburgh:  Edmonston and Dooflaa. 


Diderot,  and  a  number  of  others.  He  soon  persuaded 
himself  that  Christianity  was  not  a  revelation  from  Qod, 
that  there  was  no  revelation,  that  there  might  be  a  God, 
and  probably  was,  but  there  was  no  life  to  come,  and 
there  could  not  be  a  more  futile  employment  than 
prayer.  His  mind,  once  made  up  on  the  subject,  re- 
mained absolutely  unshaken  and  unwavering  in  unbelief 
for  eleven  years.  He  occupied  himself  with  literature 
all  these  years,  and  naturally  read  a  great  deal  that 
tallied  with  his  views.  Whatever  did  not,  made  no  im- 
pression upon  him,  and  he  only  wondered  how  people 
could  be  so  simple  as  to  believe  things  so  preposterous 
and  baseless.  With  a  single  exception,  no  one  ever 
addressed  him  on  the  subject  of  personal  religion ;  it 
being  thought  by  those  that  knew  him  that  the  fixity  of 
his  views  was  such  as  to  make  the  task  hopeless.  To  a 
friend  that  once  addressed  him  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
be  replied  by  a  letter,  the  character  of  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  quotation  which  he  placed  at  the  head 
of  it :  *  Think*8t  thou,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale?  Ay,  by  St. 
Anthony ;  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too.*  At 
a  later  period  Strauss  came  in  his  way,  and  what  sur- 
prised him  was  that  the  German  should  take  such  pro- 
digious pains  to  disprove  that,  the  falsity  of  which  lay, 

as  it  seemed  to  him,  on  the  very  surface 

"  After  eleven  years  of  profonndest  infidelity,  he  had 
his  attention  drawn  to  the  career  of  the  apostles^  assA  ti^ 
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tlie  evidence  afforded  by  the  extraordinary  labours,  suf- 
ferings, successes  of  these  twelve  men,  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  had  actually  risen  from  the  dead  and  ascended 
op  on  high.  His  attention  had,  however,  been  previ- 
ously drawn  to  a  remarkable  fact,  which  seemed  to  show 
that  the  same  Jesus  who  was  crucified  many  centuries 
ago  had  power  to  accomplish  things  upon  the  earth  at 
this  day,  which  no  mere  man  could  accomplish. 

"  There  was  a  young  lady  dying  of  .consumption  in  a 
certain  city.  She  was  surrounded  by  all  that  could 
make  life  attractive,  and  it  seemed,  especially  to  one 
who  was  much  bound  up  in  her,  one  of  the  saddest  of 
.«11  conceivable  things  that  she  should  go  down  to  a  pre- 
mature grave.  She  herself  would  have  gladly  lived  : 
there  was  a  hope  in  life  that  deatli  could  not  offer. 
There  was  in  the  same  city  a  lady  in  whose  school  she 
had  been  a  pupil.  This  lady  incidentally  heard  that  her 
former  pupil  was  dying,  and  not  prepared  to  die.  She 
went  to  see  her,  but  was  not  allowed  access  to  the 
invalid.  She  would  not,  however,  be  denied,  but  per- 
sisted, and  almost  forced  her  way  to  the  sick-chamber. 
The  Lord  blessed  her  ministrations,  and  she  was  enabled 
to  show  the  patient  her  need  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  lead 
her  to  Christ.  Then  was  all  fear  of  death  removed ;  the 
desire  to  live  left  her ;  the  hopes  that  seemed  to  irradi- 
ate this  life  shifted  to  the  life  to  come,  but  elevated  and 
enriched  a  thousand- fold ;  a  sweet  peace  possessed  her 
soul,  and  she  died  rejoicing  in  the  assured  conviction 
that  she  was  going  to  be  with  Christ.  AVhatever  grace 
and  beauty  seemed  to  belong  to  her  in  health,  were 
eclipsed  by  the  spiritual  grace  and  loveliness  that  in- 
vested her  last  hours  as  with  a  halo.  There  was  one 
who  would  have  given  all  his  interest  in  life  to  impart 
the  least  alleviation  to  her  pain,  to  have  diminished  in 
the  least  the  sting  of  death ;  but  he  was  made  most 
painfully  conscious  that  this  was  utterly  beyond  his 
power  to  accomplish.  Now  the  fact  that  arrested  his 
attention  was,  that  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  had 
been  so  long  disregarded  and  scorned  by  him,  should 
come  to  the  dying  one  and  give  her  peace  and  sweet  con- 
tent and  joy  in  the  assurance  of  a  blissful  immortality : 
here  was  something  marvellous  and  inexplicable.  He  was 
bewildered.  The  effect  wrought  corresponded  with  that 
which  only  the  sublimest  truth,  in  connection  with  a 
present  divine  power,  could  accomplish  ;  it  was  the  r^ 
moval  of  the  sting  from  death,  the  bringing  of  life  and 
immortality  to  light,  the  opening  of  a  door  into  a  glori- 
ous and  holy  heaven ;  and  all  this  heightened  by  con- 
trast with  his  own  utter  impotency  and  total  pienury  of 
help 

**  A  Bible,  bequeathed  to  him  with  a  dying  request 
that  he  would  read  it,  he  received  with  thankfulness, 
and  proceeded  to  obey  the  injunction.  He  read  it,  and 
found  much  to  admire  in  it ;  valued  it  for  the  comfort  it 
had  bestowed  upon  another ;  but  he  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  he  was  right  in  his  views  regarding  it,  or 
suspected  that  it  was  really  a  revelation  from  Ood.  One 
night,  just  before  retiring,  he  said  aloud  in  bis  room, 


'  If  there  is  a  God  that  notices  the  desires  of  men,  I  oidy 
wish  that  he  would  make  known  to  me  his  will,  and  I 
shall  feel  it  my  highest  privilege  to  do  it,  at  whatever 
cost'  He  had  been  brought  to  see  that  there  was 
nothing  more  desirable  than  for  a  man  to  be  conformed 
to  the  will  of  an  all-wise  Creator,  and  also  to  feel  that 
there  must  be  some  divine  guidance  in  order  that  he 
might  know  that  will  But  immediately  after  that 
ejaculation  the  thought  arose.  How  foolish  to  suppose 
that  Qod  will  occupy  himself  with  our  desires !  How- 
ever, the  sequel  showed  that  God  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  bewildered  cry,  that  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
prayer.  Two  or  three  days  after  he  went  to  a  public 
library  from  which  he  was  accustomed  to  get  out  books— 
asked  for  a  book— receiving  one,  put  it  under  his  arm, 
and  returned  home.  The  distance  was  about  two  miles. 
When  nearly  home,  he  looked  at  the  book,  and  found, 
to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  Paley*s  *  Evidences,'  a  very 
different  book  from  the  one  he  had  asked  after.  He 
could  not  go  back  to  the  library  that  day,  and  had  to 
keep  the  book  till  he  could  get  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning it  He  would  not  read  it ;  he  knew  all  about 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  he  had  long  ago  finally 
settled  that  question.  Before  putting  it  away,  however, 
he  glanced  at  the  first  sentence,  and  was  arrested  by  it. 
He  read  one  page,  and  another,  and  another,  was  pleased 
with  the  style  and  the  candour  of  the  writer,  and  at  last 
sat  down  and  read  a  good  portion  of  the  book.  To  his  sur- 
prise, he  found  that  he  was  beginning  to  take  a  new  view  of 
the  evidences ;  and  then  shut  up  the  book,  and  put  it  aside, 
afraid  of  being  surprised  into  any  change  of  belief.  He 
went  away  for  a  few  days  in  the  country,  and  on  his 
return  resolved  to  read  the  book  carefully  and  calmly, 
and  see  if  there  was  really  any  reason  to  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  from  God.  When  about  half-way  through 
the  volume,  he  offered  the  prayer,  ^Help  thou  mine 
unbelief.'  When  he  had  reached  the  last  sentence,  his 
doubts  were  all  removed ;  he  was  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.*  He  turned  to  Gibbon, 
and  read  again  the  chapter  which  had  first  led  him 
astray,  and  saw  its  sophistries  and  the  weakness  of  its 
arguments  most  clearly.  The  Bible  was  now  God's 
book,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  it  contained  the 
doctrines  that  men  pretended  to  find  in  it  He  would 
read  it  for  himself,  and  by  himself,  and  see  what  it 
really  taught  But  he  had  had  a  great  lesson,  and  felt 
that  humility  best  became  him.  He  would  read  it  in  a 
humble  spirit,  and  whatever  he  found  there  he  would 
receive,  no  matter  how  repugnant  it  might  be  to  his  own 
ideas.  Day  after  day,  alone  in  his  room,  communicating 
to  none  the  change  he  had  experienced,  he  read  it,  and 
by  degrees  found  there  the  very  doctrines  that  he  had 


*  Upon  this  incident  Mr.  Bowen  makes  the  following  jndidout 
comment :  "  Paley's  ' Evidences'  bu  bean  the  means  of  tarlBglm 
many  unbelievers  to  the  knowledf  e  of  the  truth.  We  sagr  noi 
that  it  is  the  book  best  adapted  to  all  phases  of  sceptiabm ;  «>« 
do  not  think  that  it  is ;  but  to  an  out^«nd-ont  unbeUarcr,  of  a 
lOffical  turn  of  mind,  we  beliere  it  well^adapted." 
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80  much  disliked.  He  found  that  he  was  a  sinner ;  that 
he  needed  a  Saviour ;  that  a  Saviour  was  offered  h«in. 
He  took  this  Saviour,  yielding  hiuiself  up  to  his  entire 


direction.  He  was  led  on  to  profess  publicly  his  faith 
in  Christ,  and  after  some  years  to  become  a  missionary 
in  India." 


FEbt    <Sfbilbrcii's    J^Brtusurn. 


THE  8TAE   BOTS. 

TBAXSLATED  FROM  "  STORIES  OF  THE  PFALZ,"  BY  KARL  OTTO  T11ELBMA5>'. 


CUAPTER  II. 


"  OH  THAT  1  HAD  A  LOPGIXQ  PLACE  IX  THE  WILDERXESS  ! " 


I'EE  fii-st  day  of  December  brought  fresh  snow. 
All  day  the  sun  had  cast  his  beams  from  a 
cloudless  sky  over  the  snowy  fields,  so  that 
they  glittered  as  if  sprinkled  with  dia- 
monds ;  but  in  the  dusk,  thick  flakes  began  to  flutter 
about  again  in  the  air.  In  the  parsonage  of  Theuringen, 
pastor  Leuthold  sat  by  the  stove  in  his  arm-chaur,  rock- 
ing his  little  daughter  of  three  years  old  on  his  knee. 
The  mother  had  set  off  to  town  in  the  forenoon  in  the 
sledge,  to  buy  the  many  things  wanted  for  Christmas ; 
and  little  Marie  had  already,  as  the  day  faded,  inquired 
at  least  ten  times  whether  mamma  would  not  soon  be 
home.  She  had  played  happily  all  day,  or  been  contented 
with  the  reply  that  the  mother  had  gone  to  see  after 
presents  for  Marie  for  Christmas.  But  now  the  father 
I) ad  sung  her  all  his  songs ;  had  repeated  the  stories  of 
Goose  Mamma  and  her  seven  goslings ;  had  told  the 
name  of  each  gosling ;  had  also  related  the  history  of 
lied  Riding  Hood  and  her  grandmamma,  and  the  wicked 
wolf ;  and  did  not  know  what  more  to  tell.  The  child 
v/anted  something  new ;  she  had  heard  all  these  so  often. 
The  fatlier  sang  again  for  a  while,  cogitating  all  the 
time ;  for,  right  or  wrong,  something  new  was  demanded. 
At  last  he  took  the  two  skirts  of  his  house  coat,  and 
made  them  represent  two  little  birds.  First  they  flut- 
tered about  here  and  there,  then  they  settled  down  on 
the  child's  lap  ;  and  the  father  began  improvising : — 

"See  two  utile  birdies  flying. 
Swiftlj  to  the  window  liieing ; 
Mftrie  lores  to  eee  tbem  fljring, 
Cries,  'Whence  come  ye  swiftly  hieing?' 
*  We  hare  wandered  far  and  near. 
By  hillp  and  dale,  and  streamlet  dear.' 
Then,  birdies,  yon  the  world  hare  seen; 
Come  tell  me  all  where  you  have  been.' 
So  Robin,  with  his  breast  so  red. 
Thought  a  while  in  his  inusled  head, 
Then  hopping  lightly  to  her  side. 
Flirted  his  wings,  and  thns  replied : 

'  Last  winter  so  drear. 

In  the  forest  near, 
I  lived  with  my  children  tluree. 

The  wind  it  did  blow 

O'er  the  frosen  snow ; 
It  was  cold  as  cold  could  be. 

Bat  God  Is  so  kind. 

Keeps  OS  ervr  In  aitnd. 


Oives  OS  coats  and  lioods  so  warm. 

That  the  wind  and  snow 

Might  freeze  and  blow, 
But  we  did  not  mind  the  storm. 

But  though  warm  our  costs. 

And  ruffs  round  our  throats, 
We  still  had  our  cares  and  sorrows : 

Father  Winter  old, 

With  his  snow  so  cold, 
Ilad  covered  our  food  for  the  morrow. 

We  peered  about. 

Hopped  in  and  out. 
Through  woods  and  hedges  hunting ; 

Not  a  single  grub. 

Nor  worm  that  we  love, 
Gould  wo  find  Mrith  all  our  searching. 

They  were  all,  you  know. 

Hidden  under  the  snow, — 
Not  a  seed  nor  a  grain  uncovered ; 

As  my  children  three. 

And  I,  you  see. 
When  hungry  and  sad  discovered. 

So  to  them  I  said. 

With  a  shake  of  my  head  : 
'  Wo  cannot  stay  here  and  perish  ; 

To  Theuringen  we'll  go, 

There  are  farmers,  you  know. 
Who  sure  will  us  pity  and  cherish.'' 

But  at  many  a  door, 

Though  full  was  their  store. 
They  drove  us  away  still  pining. 

At  last  I  descry 

A  cot  hard  by. 
With  a  fire  tlirough  its  window  shining: 

So.  quite  in  despair. 

We  hop  down  there. 
And  i>eck  at  the  small  pane  lightly ; 

Behind  it  I  see. 

Looking  out  at  me, 
A  child  with  a  face  so  sprii^htly. 

Hcr.eyos  so  blue. 

Looked  sweet  and  true. 
And  kindly  she  smiled  upon  us ; 

Then  away  she  ran, 

A^  fast  as  she  can. 
To  bring  back  something  for  us. 

The  window  so  small 

With  a  friendly  caU 
She  opened,  some  crumbs  to  scatter ; 

And  to  OS  she  said. 

With  a  look  so  glad, 
"  Dear  birdies,  you  need  not  flutter. 

Be  not  in  alarm, 

I  would  not  you  harm, 
I  love  you  too  well  «i^«a^^iiaK^• 

I  know  very  'it^Vw 

What  Jesna  AoJOcvN^^. 
How  you  sow  n£>t^«^XK^'«»=S^^^^^^** 
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But  our  God  so  good. 

He  cares  for  your  food. 
He  sent  jon  to  me  to  borrow ; 

So  e«t  it  up  fast, 

You  have  it  at  last. 
And  come  back  for  more  to-morrow." 

So  every  daj 

While  the  snow  stiU  laj 
The  little  maid  fed  ui  duly ; 

Till  winter  was  past, 

And  long  it  did  last. 
Before  our  food  we  found  freely. 

And  now,  Marie  dear, 

Again  we  are  here; 
Be  like  the  kind  child  in  the  cot. 

And  give  tu  some  bread. 

And  when  we  are  fed. 
Your  kindness  shall  ne'er  be  forgot.' 

So  ended  at  last 

Sir  Robin  Redbreast 
The  story  of  how  he  was  fed. 

The  lark,  who  stood  near, 

Safd,  '  Now  it  is  clear. 
You  must  hear,  too,  how  I  have  sped. 

Trilili,  trUila. 

So  happy  we  are, 
In  Slimmer  when  all  is  so  green  ; 

We  fly  up  BO  high 

To  the  bright  blue  sky. 
And  soar  till  we  scarce  can  be  seen. 

Tis  a  happy  lot. 

With  no  anxious  thought, — 
God  gives  us  our  daily  bread ; 

80  we  sing  his  praise. 

And  an  anthem  raise 
To  him  by  whom  we  are  fed. 

But  though  when  on  high. 

Bo  near  to  the  sky. 
All  is  bright,  and  hi^ipy,  and  free ; 

When  down  we  stoop. 

And  our  wings  we  droop. 
Then  care  and  sorrow  we  see. 

In  the  fields,  you  know, 

Where  the  grass  doth  grow, 
Cod  hath  taught  us  to  build  our  ne.st ; 

Behind  a  big  clod. 

Or  amid  the  sod. 
Low  down  in  the  earth  is  our  rest 

And  there  we  should  be 

Still  happy  and  free, 
Did  no  reaper  with  scythe  come  near ; 

For  a  lowly  lot, 

By  the  world  forgot, 
Is  peaceful,  and  free  from  fear. 

But,  alas  I  one  noon 

In  the  month  of  Juno, 
Wlien  the  grass  was  ready  for  hay. 

There  came  down  by 

Where  my  young  ones  lie 
A  mother  with  children  at  play. 

They  run  about, 

And  search  all  out, 
At  last  my  nest  they  spy. 

In  great  delight 

At  this  new  sight, 
**  A  lark's  nest !"  they  loudly  cry. 

Then  the  boy  he  spake : 
"The  young  I'll  take 
To  hang  in  a  cage  in  my  room ; 

And  I'U  daUy  there 

Feed  them  with  care. 
And  they  will  sing  to  me  soon." 

But  his  mother  cried : 
**  Nay,  nay,  my  child, 
You  must  not  the  young  ones  take ' 

I*ray  how  would  you  feel 

Were  men  you  to  steal. 
And  leave  me  to  weep  for  your  sake  ?" 

So  they  left  us  there, 

StUl  trembling  with  fear. 


But  thankful  the  danger  was  past 
And  now  I  have  said 
•  Enough  on  that  head. 
So  well  bid  yon  good-by  at  last' 

And  80  the  birdies  tiew  away,  each  to  its  place ;  whidi 
truly  was  not  far  oft',  seeing  they  were  sewed  to  the 
pastoi^s  house  coat 

In  the  meantime  it  had  become  dark  outside,  and 
only  the  fire  in  the  stove  still  sent  little  gleams  of 
light  through  the  room.  The  mother's  long  absence 
began  to  make  even  the  pastor  a  little  uneasy.  He 
lighted  the  lamp,  and  then  opened  the  window  in  order 
to  shut  the  shutters  outside.  But  first  he  looked  down 
the  village  street  and  listened,  hoping  to  bear  or  see 
something  of  the  sledge.  Whilst  he  was  drawing  in  the 
second  shutter,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  hii^h  steps  before  the 
door  of  the  house. 

''Now  what  can  this  be?"  he  exclaimed  suddenly. 
"  It  must  be  some  new  trick  of  neighbour  Fritz." 

Little  Marie  had  managed  to  get  up  on  a  chair  beside 
her  father,  that  she  might  look  out  also. 

"  Little  snow-men  !  little  snow-men  !  *'  she  cried  out 
in  delight,  as  she  saw  three  white  figures  on  the  broad 
landing  at  the  top  of  the  door-steps.  That  was  the 
father's  first  thought  also.  But  the  little  snow-men 
suddenly  rose  up,  and  a  wliimpering  and  sobbing  sonnd 
came  from  the  steps.  Pastor  Leutbold  shut  the  shutter 
hastily,  and  went  to  the  door.  Here  he  found  three 
half-frozen  boys  in  white  shirts  whom  he  at  once  recog- 
nized as  "  Star  Boys." 

*^  Why  did  yon  not  come  in  ?"  was  his  first  question. 
And  as  one  of  them  with  chattering  teeth  gave  the 
frightened  answer, ''  Wc  had  not  the  courage  to  do  sij,*" 
he  took  the  speaker  by  the  hand  and  led  him  in,  the 
others  following. 

lie  led  them  into  the  kitchen  first,  tliat  the  frozen 
snow  with  which  they  were  covered  might  melt,  sod 
that  they  might  get  dried  at  the  fire.  In  answer  to  his 
questions,  they  told  him  whence  they  came,  and  what 
was  the  motive  for  their  journey.  They  were  none  other 
than  Audrees  with  his  two  companions,  Ohristel  and 
Friedel.  They  had  now  been  two  days  away  from  home, 
and  had  gone  through  several  villages ;  but  sometiniei 
they  had  been  so  badly  received,  that  the  two  brothers 
repented  of  their  desire  to  wander  the  very  first  day 
they  were  out.  They  would  have  turned  home  thit 
same  e¥ening,.had  not  their  father's  question,  '*  Where 
shall  we  get  bread  V*  rung  in  their  ears,  and  their  om 
counsel  in  reply  lain  on  their  hearts. 

They  related  how  they  had  been  hunted  out  of  the 
courtyard  of  a  rich  farmer  by  the  dogs,  and  pursued 
with  snow-balls  by  the  boys  of  a  village  the  whole  length 
of  the  villiige  street  In  another  village,  an  insoIeDt 
boy,  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  fell  on  them  witli  his  whip 
as  they  went  by.  Andrees  had  not  been  slow  to  give 
him  a  box  on  the  ear  in  return.  His  cries  brought  the 
village  beadle,  who  seized  our  three  kings  by  the  napecf 
the  neck,  having  not  the  least  respect  for  their  majestiea 
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He  threatened  to  put  them  in  the  lock-up,  begging  be- 
ing strictly  prohibited  by  the  police,  and  fighting  not  less 
so.  Andrees  would  have  submitted  patiently,  but  the 
others  wept  and  entreated  so  piteously  that  even  the 
heart  of  a  beadle  had  to  yield.  So  he  led  them  out  of 
the  village,  and  set  them  free,  on]y  warning  them  not  to 
let  him  see  them  again,  or  it  would  be  the  worse  for  them. 
Not  the  least  they  had  to  endure  was  the  constant  mock- 
ery of  the  village  boys,  who  would  pursue  them  with  the 
rhyme — 

"  The  three  kings  from  afftr. 
Are  come  with  their  star ; 
Thejr  eat  itnd  they  drinlc. 
But  to  pay  do  not  thlnlc." 

They  had  indeed  received  many  gifts ;  but  their  sufifer- 
ing  had  far  overbalanced  the  pleasure.  They  had 
spent  the  two  past  nights  in  bams,  and  been  comfortable 
and  warm  among  the  hay ;  but  this  evening  they  had 
not  succeeded  in  finding  any  such  shelter,  though  they 
had  inquired  at  many  doors.  If  not  expressed  in  the 
prophet's  words,  their  minds  had  formed  the  prophet's 
longing  desire,  "  Oh  that  I  had  a  lodging  place  in  the 
wilderness !"  Now  they  had  found  the  needed  shelter 
unsought  and  unexpected.  lie  to  whose  keeping  their 
father  had  committed  them  when  they  set  out,  would 
not  let  his  trust,  or  his  own  promise,  come  to  shame. 
He  who  dwelleth  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  and  there 
has  an  abode  for  the  holy  angels,  dwelleth  also  in  the 
humble  and  contrite  heart,  and  prepares  a  shelter  for  it 
on  earth ;  and  why  not  for  a  pair  of  poor  *'  Star  Boys" 
who  do  not  know  where  they  shall  lay  their  head  ?  It 
was  the  Lord  who  had  prepared  a  shelter  fpr  them  in  the 
parsonage  at  Theuringen.  It  was  under  his  providential 
guidance  that  they  had  sat  down  wearied  on  the  house- 
steps  there ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  his  servant  who 
dwelt  there  to  follow  his  Master's  leading,  and  befriend 
the  poor  boys.  Is  it  not  written,  "  Deal  thy  bread  to  the 
hungry,  and  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy 
house"  ?  (Isa.  Iviii.  7.) 

The  boys  were  relating  their  adventures  to  the  sym- 
pathizing ears  of  the  pastor  and  his  little  daughter,  when 
he  suddenly  stopped  them  that  he  might  listen.  Yes,  it 
was  quite  distinct  now,  the  sound  of  the  sleigh  bells ! 
He  hurried  out  to  the  door  just  as  the  sledge  drove  up 
with  the  long-desired  mother  in  it.  A  boy  of  about 
eight  years  old  stepped  out  of  it  along  with  her.  It  was 
the  orphan  of  a  dead  friend  of  pastor  Leuthold.  lie  had 
promised  him  that  the  boy,  whose  mother  had  also 
sliortly  before  been  taken  home,  should  be  regarded  by 
him  as  his  own  child. 

Soon  everything  was  brought  in,  and  little  Marie 
had  quite  forgotten  her  '*  little  snow-men  "  in  her  joyful 
welcome  for  mother  and  brother.  After  the  pastor's 
wife  had  changed  her  clothes,  and  warmed  herself  a 
little,  Leuthold  began  :— 

"  Only  think,  mother ;  wo  have  got  visitors,  and  dis- 
tinguished visitors  too !    Guess  now  who  they  are." 

The  mother  looked  round  amazed^  for  her  husband 


did  not  speak  as  if  he  were  joking,  but  seemed  in  serious 
earnest.  Little  Marie  had  her  mouth  open  to  let  out 
the  secret,  but  a  wink  from  her  father  was  enough  to 
make  her  put  her  finger  on  her  li^ts  to  keep  it  in  safe  ; 
but  she  could  not  suppress  a  low  *'  I  know."  Adolpbe, 
too,  the  pastor's  adopted  son,  opened  his  eyes  wide  in 
astonishment 

*'Nay,  how  can  I  guess,  father?"  said  the  mother. 
*'  What  distinguished  guests  could  wander  out  of  their 
way  to  us  at  Theuringen  ? " 

Yes,  that  is  just  it;  they  have  wandered  from  their 
way  in  coming  here.  And  no  less  than  majesties  too ; 
and  three  of  them ! " 

*'  You  are  talking  riddles,"  answered  the  wife ;  ^'  and 
I  give  it  up.    I  never  can  guess  riddles." 

**Then  listen.  This  evening  came  here  the  threo 
kings  from  the  east,  who  seek  the  infant  Jesus.  I  could 
not  say, '  lie  is  not  here,'  and  send  them  away,  so  I  just 
took  them  in  at  once.  And  now  come  to  the  kitchen, 
where  you  will  find  our  poor  majesties  drying  themselves. 
You  and  Adolphe  must  make  your  obeisances  to  them." 

The  pastor's  wife  smiled  kindly  on  him  as  he  thus  ex- 
plained the  riddle,  and  she  and  the  children  followed 
him  to  the  kitchen.  The  "Star  Boys"  received  them 
with  a  respectful  greeting.  They  were  now  pretty  well 
dried.  After  they  had  taken  oflf  their  white  shirts,  and 
washed  the  beards  from  their  faces,  they  followed  tho 
family  into  the  parlour,  where  the  table  had  meantime 
been  set  for  supper. 

A  short  hour  after  that,  the  little  kings  were  safe  in 
the  warm  bed  prepared  for  them  by  the  pastor's  wife, 
having  prayed  their  evening  prayer  before  they  lay 
down.  In  the  room  below,  four  happy  hearts  were  re- 
joicing in  the  guests  the  Lord  had  sent  them.  The 
Bible  ruled  the  pastor's  house,  and  it  says,  "  Be  not  for- 
getful to  entertain  strangers ;  for  thereby  some  have  en- 
tertained angels  unawares."  And  they  did  not  forget, 
though  sometimes  it  happened  that  they  entertained 
some  who  were  very  far  from  being  angels.  They  re- 
membered also  what  the  Lord  Jesus  said :  "  Whoso 
shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name,  receiveth 
me."  And  again  :  "  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
in.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

The  next  day  was  Saturday. 

After  morning  worship  and  breakfast  were  past,  tho 
boys  prepared  to  take  their  leave.  They  were  quite  dis- 
gusted with  the  idea  of  going  any  further,  and  entirely 
gave  it  up.  Christel  and  Friedel  were  longing  to  be  at 
home  again  with  their  father.  They  spoke  their  feelings 
openly  to  the  pastor,  and  he  advised  them  by  all  means 
to  return  home.  They  packed  up  their  fonner  kingly 
attire— otherwise  called  shirts— and  their  paper  caps  in 
a  bundle,  which  Friedel  took  under  his  arm.  When 
they  had  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  shelter 
that  had  been  given  them,  and  \R^x&^s^'^'e«.'*«\Xs^'^i»^'^ 
door,  the  pastor's  wife  stopped  V>«^  ^'^^^''^^^^ 
smaU  sack  in  the  comet,  \s^--Oro^^ '^'^^^^^^ 
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pease,  lentils,  and  meat,  and  told  Ohristel  be  must  take 
it  on  his  shoulder.  The  pastor  would  not  be  behind  his 
uife  in  upholding  the  hospitable  reputation  of  the  par- 
sonage, so  asked  for  ChristeFs  purse,  and  put  a  piece  of 
money  in  it—"  For  bread  to  eat  with  the  meat,"  as  he 
said. 

Andrees'  bag,  too,  was  filled  with  the  pieces  of  bread, 
&c.,  that  they  had  got  in  their  two  days'  wandering.  The 
poor  boys  could  hardly  express  their  thanks,  they  were 
so  amazed  at  so  much  kindness  being  shown  to  them. 

"  Just  one  thing  more,"  said  the  pastor,  as  they  were 
going.  "Christmas  will  be  here  in  four  weeks;  yon 
nmst  come  back  to  us  then.  You  have  not  sung  us  your 
songs  yet ;  you  must  do  it  then.  Now,  greet  your  father 
for  me,  and  God  be  with  you  and  keep  you." 

They  gladly  promised  to  return,  then  shook  hands 
with  all,  and  went  their  way. 

They  found  the  way  home  much  easier  than  the  way 
out,  though  they  were  so  much  more  heavily  laden. 


CHAPTER  III. 


!'» 


*' BEHOLD,  I  BllING  YOU  OOOD  TIDINGS  OF  QBEAT  JOY  ! 

**  What  can  have  become  of  our  little  majesties  ? "  said 
the  pastor's  wife,  on  the  afternoon  of  Christmas-eve. 
^'  They  are  long  of  coming."  And  the  children  of  the 
liouse  were  in  double  expectation— of  their  guests,  and  of 
the  presents  they  were  to  receive.  They  were  long  of 
coming,  but  they  did  oome  at  last 

The  pastor  was  still  in  the  large  upper  room,  occupied 
in  decking  up  the  Christmas-tree,  and  the  mother  was 
busy  laying  out  the  gifts,  when  they  heard  such  shouts 
of  welcome  from  the  children,  that  they  concluded  their 
expected  guests  must  have  arrived.  And  so  it  was ;  the 
"  Star  Boys  "  were  there,  but  incognito,  for  they  carried 
their  kingly  state  hidden  in  a  bundle. 

Evening  had  at  last  come,  and  darkness  covered  the 
earth  ;  but  it  was  a  night  which  long  ago  was  lightened 
by  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  which  then  arose  upon  the 
world ;  &  night  the  remembrance  of  which  is  kept  up 
among  us  by  our  national  customs  connected  with  the 
Christmas-tree.  The  children  bad  sat  for  an  hour  with 
their  new  friends,  who  had  put  on  their  dresses,  and 
Friedel  had  tried  his  star  to  see  if  it  would  spin  round 
all  right  They  had  many  speculations  as  to  what 
presents,  sent  them  by  the  Lord  Christ,  might  be  await- 
ing them  in  that  room,  where  for  some  days  they  had 
not  been  allowed  to  enter.  At  last  the  appointed  signal 
was  given  by  the  clear  sound  of  a  bell  Then  the  mother 
eame  in  and  led  the  little  band  up-stairs. 

What  light,  what  splendour,  burst  upon  them  as  the 
door  opened  before  them  I  What  devout  astonishment 
and  delight  appeared  on  the  young  faces !  Little  Marie 
nestled  up  shyly  to  her  mother,  who  took  her  up  in  her 
arms.  Adolphe's  eyes  glanced  with  delight  as  soon  as 
they  caught  sight  of  a  ghttering  helmet,  sword,  and  gun, 
which  he  felt  sure  were  for  him.    The  "  Star  Boys  "  re- 


mained rooted  in  amazement  at  Uie  door  till  the  pastor 
came  and  took  them  by  the  hand.  They  had  never  seen, 
never  once  imagined,  anything  so  splendid.  There  st^od 
the  beautiful  pine-tree,  m\h  its  top  neaiiy  reaching  the 
roof  of  the  room,  and  covered  with  lights  ! 

The  dazzled  little  eyes  gradoally  became  aceostonied 
to  the  brilliance ;  then  they  perceived  the  large  gilt 
angel  on  the  top  oi  the  tree,  and  also  saw  that  the 
boughs  were  bending  under  the  weight  of  the  sweet  gifts 
that  do  not  grow  at  all  seasons,  nor  on  every  fir-tree. 

At  the  foot  of  the  tree  was  a  garden,  with  bright  green 
moss,  fir-twigs,  and  creatures  of  all  sorts.  On  one  si^ie 
were  seen  several  shepherds,  and  a  little  flock  of  sheep ; 
on  the  other  was  a  thatched  stable,  with  figures  of 
Joseph,  Mary,  and  the  young  Child  laid  in  a  manger. 
Of  course  an  ox  and  ass  were  not  awanting,  which  looked 
on  with  large  eyes,  the  ass  noddine  his  head  over  hi5 
manger. 

When  the  first  wonder  was  past,  the  children  couhl 
observe  more  closely ;  and  after  looking,  came  touching. 
Little  Marie  had  found  a  doll,  and  hugged,  and  kissed, 
and  rejoiced  over  it  Adolphe  was  soon  equipped  in 
his  military  paraphernalia,  and  felt  himself  something 
like  David  in  Saul's  armour ;  bat  he  was  far  from  being 
willing  to  lay  it  aside,  and  would  even  have  gladly  gone 
to  bed  in  it ! 

The  "  Star  Boys"  were  not  forgotten.  There  by  three 
full  suits  of  clothes,  and  beside  each  stood  a  plate  full 
of  apples,  nuts,  and  a  large  gingerbread  heart  They 
scarcely  knew  where  they  were,' when  the  pastor's  wife 
took  them  to  where  these  good  things  lay,  and  told  them 
they  were  gifts  from  the  Lord  for  them. 

At  last  they  were  able  to  speak,  and  thanked  her 
heartily.  The  familiar  words  went  through  Christers 
mind :  "  That  ye  through  His  poverty  might  be  rich." 
So  it  was  inde^ ;  for  this  love  which  covered  the  naked 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  pastor  and  his  wifis,  because 
they  themselves  had  had  their  nakedness  covered  witii 
the  robe  of  righteousness  wrought  out  by  Him  whose 
birth  as  a  child  they  this  day  commemorated. 

<'  But  now,  children,"  said  the  pastor,  ^'  let  as  not  for- 
get the  Giver  while  enjoying  his  gifts  We  shall  now 
sing  our  Christnuis  song  to  his  praise.*'  So  they  sang 
together  Luther's  child's  hymn,  "Down  from  the  heavens 
high  I  come."  Christel  and  Friedel  had  learned  it  ton\ 
their  father ;  Andrees  joined  low  in  the  melody ;  and 
even  Marie  piped  with  her  shrill  little  voice  in  avciy 
devout  manner. 

After  this  song,  Lenthold  expounded  to  the  childFcn 
the  beautiful  custom  of  receiving  all  these  gifts  as  fri^m 
the  child  Jesus.  '-  Yon  are  old  enough  now  to  know  aoJ 
understand  something  of  the  joy  and  good  tidings  wbit^i 
the  angel  proclaimed  at  Bethlehem,  and  not  merely  to  re- 
joice in  the  sweet  things  and  other  gifts  of  the  season. 
'  You  boys,  as  forest  children,  are  well  acquainted  wit\) 
the  pine-tree,  and  know  how  it  remains  ever  green,  even 
when  winter  with  its  shrill  blasts  has  stripped  all  the  other 
trees  of  the  wood.  The  fir  renains  green  and  fresh,  and 
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flo  is  on  emblem  of  that  life  that  endures  even  in  the 
midst  of  death. 

'*  This  green  pine-tree  may  remind  us  of  the  '  tree  of 
life'  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  from  enjoy- 
ment of  which  Adam  was  cat  ofif  by  his  disobedience  and 
sin. 

**  It  may  also  point  us  to  that  better  tree  of  \\te  planted 
anew  for  us  by  Qod,  that  we  may  be  grafted  into  it,  and 
ilraw  our  life-springs  from  its  sap.  Yon  know  who  that 
tree  of  life  is  ?— the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As  on  this  night 
the  word  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  fulfilled :  *  There  shall 
come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  Branch 
.shall  grow  out  of  his  roots.' 

**  This  tree  may  also  make  us  think  of  the  happy  time 
uhen  Qod's  people  shall  enter  into  the  true  puradiso  of 
<iod,  of  which  St  John  speaks  at  the  close  of  his  Revela- 
tion and  says  :  *  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on 
cither  side  of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of  li/e,  which 
bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her  fruit  every 
montii :  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there :  and 
they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun  ;  for  the 
Lord  God  giveth  them  light :  and  they  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever.'  The  fruit  hung  on  this  tree  points  us  to 
the  fruit  of  His  life,  sufferings,  and  death,  whose  birth 
we  to-day  commemorate ;  while  the  sweet  things  tell  us 
of  his  many  precious  heavenly  gifts.  But  not  only  do 
the  stem  and  twigs  bear  fruit  for  us,  in  which  we  may 
rejoice,  and  for  which  we  should  praise  him  in  fruits  of 
righteousness,  but  the  light  that  proceeds  from  the  tree 
tells  us  of  the  'Light  of  life/  that  'true  Light  which  light- 
eth  every  man  thatcometh  into  the  world,'  and  in  whose 
light  alone  we  can  ourselves  become  the  children  of  light. 

"  The  single  lights  scattered  over  the  tree  remind  us 
of  the  bright  forms  of  the  holy  angels,  who  came  down  to 
earth  in  a  shining  band  on  the  night  we  celebrate ; 
M  bile  there,  at  the  top,  is  the  figure  of  the  angel  with 
golden  wings,  representing  to  us  the  leifder  of  the 
licavenly  choir.  In  one  hand  he  holds  the  olive  branch 
of  peace ;  in  the  other  the  words  of  his  message, '  Behold, 
I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy :  unto  you  is  bom 
this  day  a  Saviour,  which  is  Ohrbt  the  Lord.' 

''  There,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  we  see  how  it  once 
^as  in  Eden,  and  how  it  will  be  again,  in  that  day  of 
fvhich  Isaiah  writes :  'The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the 
iamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and 
the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  tlie  fatling  together ;  and 
a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear 
shall  feed ;  then:  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together :  and 
the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  They  shall  not  hurt 
nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain.' 

"  There,  too,  you  see  the  shepherds  on  the  green  hills 
of  Bethlehem ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  stable  with  the 
child  Jesus,  whom  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  came  to  seek. 
Of  that,  you  boys  must  now  remind  us  by  your  carols." 

So  the  three  boys  stood  up  together,  and  began  to 
sing,  sometimes  all  together,  and  sometimes  one  by  one, 
the  history  of  the  Wise  3Ien  of  the  East :— ^ 


ChiiitUm,  awake !  salute  the  happj  mom 
Whereon  the  Savioor  of  mankind  was  born ; 
Rise  to  adore  the  mjrsterf  of  love, 
Which  hosts  of  angels  chanted  from  abort : 
With  them  the  jojrful  tidhigs  first  begun 
Of  God  Incarnate  and  the  Virgin's  Son." 

In  Bethlehem  born 

A  Babelsee: 
He  is  my  Lord  ; 

HiswiUIbe 
For  ever,  yea,  for  ever. 

In  his  dear  love 
I  wUl  rejoice ; 
Give  him  my  all, 
Life,  heart,  and  voice. 
For  ever,  yea,  for  ever. 

Through  weal,  tfaroni^h  woe. 

Lord,  thee  I'll  love  ; 
Here,  more  and  more, 
And  there  above. 
For  ever,  yea,  for  ever. 

I  seek  thy  grace. 
That  so  I  may 
Live  still  to  thee 
From  day  to  day. 
For  ever,  yea,  for  ever. 


We  come,  wo  come,  tlie  song  to  swell. 
To  Him  who  loved  our  world  so  weU, 
That,  stooping  from  his  Fathet^s  throno. 
He  came  to  claim  it  as  his  own," 


'  Here  come  three  wise  men  from  the  east  afar. 
Heaven-guided  by  the  leading  of  a  star. " 


"  To  Herod's  house  our  way  we  quickly  took. 
And  saw  lilmself  out  of  tlic  window  look. 

"  And  Herod  said,  with  voice  deceitful  then, 
*  What  seek  ye  ?    Where  away,  ye  three  wise  men  ♦ 

"  '  We  seek  for  David's  city,  where  we  hear 

That  Christ  the  Lord  new-bom  must  now  appca;* ' 

*'  Then  forth  we  went  together  down  the  vale, 
TiU  o'er  a  house  again  the  star  wo  bail 

"Within  that  house  so  lowly,  tlicrc  we  view 
The  Babe  in  manger  laid  by  Virgin  true. 

"  Our  knees  we  bend  in  humble  reverence  low  ; 
That  Babe  so  poor  and  weak,  as  C*od  wc  knov/.'*    ^ 


"  O  Jesus,  infant  born  ! 
Though  thee  the  rude  world  scori). 
Before  thee  down  I  fall. 
To  own  thee  Lord  of  all : 
I  worship  at  thy  feet, 
A  thousand  times  thee  greet. 

O  wonder  great !  I  see 
The  God  of  gods  in  thcc  ! 
Thy  glory  left  behind, 
And  clad  in  humankind ; 
And  all  for  love  of  mc, 
Foor  ilnner  though  I  be." 
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And  then  the  three  sung  Uie  closing  verse,  in  whioli 
the  *^Star  Boys"  express  their  thanks  for  the  gifts  they 
receive.    They  had  indeed  received  good  gifts. 

**  For  gifts  reocired  our  thaAks  we  give, 
Aud  pray  God  you  may  happy  live, 
lloth  here  and  In  the  h«Aven4  higli ; 
And  80  we  wish  you  all  goo<l-bye. 
And  leave  yon  now,  for  well  you  know 
AVc  and  our  star  must  further  go." 

But  going  further  that  night  was  not  to  he  thought  of, 
neither  on  the  next  day  were  they  allowed  to  depart ;  it 
was  only  on  the  third  day  that  they  were  permitted  to 
leave  the  house  where  they  had  received  shelter  and 
such  great  kindness.  The  pastor's  family,  too,  had  heen 
full  of  joy,  for  had  they  not  had  an  opportunity  of  show- 
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ing  kindness  to  some  of  those  poor  chiklren  of  whom  the 
Lord  speaks  as  his  representatives. 

With  what  wondering  delight  did  father  Flinner 
look  out,  as  he  saw  hit  boys  coming  jalong  Had  in  their 
new  warm  jackets  and  caps!— be  scarcely  recognized 
them. 

As  they  related  all  that  they  had  seen^  and  heard, 
and  experienced,  during  the  last  few  days,  his  eyes  were 
brimful  with  joyful  and  thankful  tears. 

"But  hearken,  boys,"  he  said  at  length  ;  "remember 
this  has  been  your  first  expedition  as  ' Star  Boys,'  ani 
it  must  also  be  your  last ;  but  see  you  keep  in  mind  all 
that  God  has  done  for  you ;  and  never  forget,  through  all 
your  life  long,  the  kind  people  through  whom  he  has 
shown  you  such  love  and  kindness.''  b.  w. 


UNDER  THE  MICROSCOPE. 


ID  you  ever  examine  a  Ilea  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  see  how  marvellously  the  little 
fellow  was  made,  and  observe  how  quick 
and  active  he  was  ? 

Fleas  come  from  tiny  little  eggs,  which  the  mother 
flea  laid,  and  placed  in  any  secure  corner  she  could  find, 
but  would  desire  most  to  have  it  warm.  The  first 
thing  you  noticed  would  be  the  little  eggs  wriggling 
and  squirming,  and  looking  just  like  white,  transparent 
worms. 

Would  the  motiier  flea  now  lay  sufficient  food  near 
her  offspring  for  their  future  wants,  like  the  beetles  ? 
No.  AVould  she  forget  all  about  them,  or  run  away  ? 
No ;  she  would  remember  her  little  ones ;  and  just  at 
the  right  time,  when  they  woke  up  so  hungry,  she  would 
go  away,  but  not  to  stay,  only  to  steal  a  drop  of  blood 
from  some  giant,  though  in  danger  of  her  life,  and  back 
she  hops  to  pour  it  down  one  of  those  little  hungry 
throats.  Look  now,  and  you  may  see  it  right  through 
the  skin  of  the  little  ones. 

These  cunmng  little  tilings  keep  growing  and  eating, 
till  they  thmk  it's  quite  time  to  begin  to  hop.  Then 
they  spin  a  quilt  of  pure  silk,  which  they  roll  in  till 
they  are  all  covered  up,  and  so  fall  asleep.    After  quite 
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a  while,  they  begin  Jx>  feel  smothered,  and  so  kick  and 
stretch  till  they  burst  theur  little  quilt — andj  astonLshod, 
find  they  have  turned  black,  and  have  logs  just  lik 
their  mother.  Now  we'll  look  through  the  microscoit 
at  one.  I  see  a  small  head,  round  body,  and  such  a 
bright  pair  of  eyes.  I  count  six  legs,  and  two  feelers, 
between  which  is  a  little  pipe  through  which  blood  i> 
sucked.  Then  his  body  is  covered  with  little  joints. 
made  of  some  hard  glossy  materiah  Each  joint  la[s 
over  the  under  one,  and  ends  in  a  fine  bristling  pc»int ; 
so  woe  to  the  enemy  who  has  the  audacity  to  attack 
him,  or  quickness  to  overtake  him. 

The  legs,  too,  are  many-jointed— not,  foi:  protection 
alone,  however,  but  so  they  may  move  easily.  And  tbv 
last  two  legs  are  twice  as  long  as  the  others,  to  enab'o 
him  to  hop  high  and  far,  like  the  grassliopper  or  kau- 
garoo. 

But  his  strength  is  something  wonderful.  Ilad  you 
or  I  as  much  in  proponjtion^  we  might  hop  to  the  top  u' 
a  steeple  and  t!unk  nothing  of  it  Fleas  are  sometimc> 
trained  to  draw  little  carriages  many  times  their  own 
weight,  but  after  the  tiny  chains  are  once  on  which 
fasten  them  to  the  carriage,  never  are  th^  released 
it  seems  a  little  cruel.—- C-^mfian  Tf^iC-(y. 
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